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[BNEAN SOCIETY, Burlington House, Pic- 
y, W.—The LIBRARY and READING-ROOM will be 
ZLOSED froin AUGUST oth to SEPTEMBER 4th Inclusive: 
B. DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary. 


Banica se’ CONGRESS. 


The SANITARY INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN will hold its 
FOURTH CONGRESS, at EXETER, on SEPTEMBER 2lst, 
following days. 

The Council invite Papers on Subjects connected with State Medicine, 
including Engineering and Sanitary Construction, Meteorology and 
Geology, Sanitary Science and Preventive M o 
published Papers can be read Each Author must prepare an n Abstract 
ot his Paper, and send it. Ay ge? with the Original Mss., by book-post, 
on or belore SEPTEMBER Ist, Secarrarr, Sani tary Institute 
of Great Britain, 9, Conduit- sheet, Regent-street, W. 

Authors whose Papers have been received and accepted will be fur- 
nished with printed copies before the commencement of the Co 


DANIEL M:COY, Secretary. 








9, Conduit-street, 30th July, 1880. 


10 AUTHORS AND OTHERS 
M* ren WYMAN & SONS, Printers, Litho- 


phers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, invite the attention of 
uthors to the Facilities offered by their Establishment for the COM- 
PLETE PRODUCTION of BOOKS of every description, all Departments 
of the Business being carried on under the immediate Perso! Superin- 
tendence of the Firm. Inclusive Estimates. Liberal arrangements made 
with Authors for the publication of their MSS., whether Scientific, 
London, o of Fiction. — Wryxan & Sons, Great Queen-street, 

ndon, Mi 


HE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROC ESS 
gives yest Copies of Circulars, Music. Drawings, Plans. 
Process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, who 

have paid the inventor (Mr. Fellows) 500). for the privilege of using it 
throughout all their Departments. No tedious washing off. Suits all 
climates. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post free 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 18, T hall-road, Wol 


BRIGHTON « COLLEGE.—The Next TERM will 














NOttN GHAM SCHOOL of ART.—The Hrap 
MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT on the Ist of 
OCTOBER NEXT. The Salary is 300. per annum, and an allowance of 
2 per cent. upon the amount received for Fees and Government Results, 
which, taking the average of the past three years, will (if maintained) 
roduce a nett annual income of about 4801 —Applications, stating age of 
idate, with testimonials, &c., of recent date, to be add to the 
Secretary, School of Art, Nottingham (ot whom further particulars can 
be obtained), must be sent in ae 3 than the Ist of SEPTEMBER 
Next ENRY A. GOODYER, Secretary. 


AC-SIMILES in COLOUR, produced by the 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY from the OLD MASTERS, are Sold to the 
Public as well as to Members, at — varying from 10s. to 48s., and 
include the Works of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, 
Michael Angelo. Raphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c. —Priced Lists, 
with particulars of a be sent, post free, on 








UESDAY, September 21st. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 





HE DORECK COLLEGE for LADIES, 63, 
Kensington Gardene-equare, liyde Park, W.—The AUTUMN TERM 

begins SEPTEMBER 14th 

Principals—Miss M. E. BAILEY and Fraulein NEUTROFER. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 14 and 15.— 
Address Key. D. Woop. College, m; or, after August ist, 
Craigside, Felixstow, Ipswich. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Day’ SS of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on MON- 
tol 

he SESSION of the a da of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will begin on OCTOBER 5th. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the 
Faculties of mo ae Laws and of Science. 
Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations ons relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, oe, (value about 2,000/.), may be 
obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be 
a4 *~ the 28th and 29th of SEPTEMBEK. 
SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 2ist. 

The College is close to the Comenarent Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. ‘ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, Wo. C. 
—Students of University ‘coll e, London, reside in the 
under Collegiate discipline. The Hall approved by the — 
tary of State for India as a place of Kesidence os tn eelossen ected Candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service —Full particulars as to Rent of Rooms, Fees, &., 
on application to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, 64, Kensington anbemnenete, Hyde Park, W.— 
The CLASSES RE-ASSEMBLE SEPTEMBER l4t 


Principals—Miss ME. BAILEY and Fraulein ‘NEUTROFER. 


» | (PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Szsston for 


the pe YEAR, 1880-81.—The NEXT SESSION will 








at 24, Old Bond-street, London, 


ABrst (Exhibitor) gives LESSONS in OIL 
PAINTING (Marine and Landscape).—Address G. 8., 29, Bolsover- 
street, Euston-road, W. 





MESS, LOUISE WILLES, of Theatres Drury 

Lane, Gaiety, Olympic, &c., gives LESSONS in DRAMATIC 

DECLAMA'TION and ELUC JTION, both for Professional and Private 
purposes.—12, St. Augustine’s-road, Camd len-square, N.W. 


R. N. HEINEMANN’S THREE POPULAR 
LECTURES: The rg FACE (illustrated); The OBER- 
AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY (illustrated); The LIVES and WORKS 
of the GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS illustrated ).—Secretaries of 
Institutes, Schools, Proprietors of Halls, ., Wishing to e for 
éelivery of these Lectures should address Dr. Hervemann, 80, Upper 
Gioucester-place, Portman-square, Londo: 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or any Post of 
Trust — WANTED, by a Gentleman, an APPOINTMENT as above. 


Highest ref Apply to KR. H. Goswzxt, 1, Leith- 
terrace, Kilbern, NY w. 














JO LITERARY GEN TLEMEN, &c.—WANTED, 
WORKS to TRANSLATE from the French, Spanish, and English 


Languages. Terms moderate.—Address L. Covrarp, No. 40, Rue Lacroix 
(Batignolles), Paris. 


; 

ITERARY.—An experienced SUB-EDITOR and 

SCIENTIFIC WRITER desires LITERARY EMPLOYMENT of 

any kind. Well tabs in all, Sciences applied to Arts and Manufactures. 

Extensive | of L ich and Italian, Scientific or 

Technical Articles, a adapted. Good references. Small Salary.—Address 
8., 35, Wakefield-street, Ww.c 


EPZTOR, of great experience on old-established 

Conservative Weekly, will shortly be open to accept an 
APPOINTMENT. Verbatim Reporter.—Address Percy, care of Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising Agenw, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















PARTNER WANTED for a FUBLISHING 


BUSINESS.—Address A. 18, at C. H. May & Co.’s General Adver- 
tising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, London. 


OPYRIGHT. — WANTED to PURCHASE, 
NEWSPAPER or MAGAZINE. Few ST in confidence, and 
appoint interview.—Paess, 14, Camberwell New-road ik. 





nm MO! Y, October 11, when the Rev. the WARDEN will 
deliver the {NAUGURAL ADDREss of the Session, and the Public Dis- 
tribution of Prizes and Diplomas will take place. 


The following is a List of the Classes, together with the Fees per Term 
in each case :— 


FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
Harmony—Professor Saunders, Mus. D. (Oxon). WU. 1s. 
Counterpoint—Professor Westbrook, Mus. D. ee ). ae 
Composition and Orchestration—E. H. Turpin, L. Mus. T.C.L. 21. 2s. 
Musica! History—The Rev. the bain gy — 'B. (Oxon.). UL. 1s. 
Ladies’ Theory Hum mj hrey J. 8 Mus. B - ll. 1s. 
Physiology of Vocal ae lewelyn Tuoimas MD. 


ts 
fin coma of the Ear—Lennox Browne, "2 yx 0.8. +) ii. 1s. 
Organ—W. Stevenson Hoyte, L. Mus. illiam Pinney, 
Mus. B. (Oxon.). 21. 2s. 
Pianoforte—Bradb 


ury Turner, on. B. (Camb.), Edward Silas, King 
Hall, mon ee 21, 2: 
Harmonium—King Hall. 21. 2s. 
“= Cc. Bae a nA Mus., Enrico Nappi, Wallace Wells, and 


Viole Le (~*~ 2. 2s. 
Violoncello—Edmund Woolhouse. 2. 2s. 


Oboe— Dubrucq.  3i. 3s. 
Clarinet—H us. 3. 3s 
Herp —ehe Cheshire. 31. 


Class-Singing—Dr. Westbrook. 7s. _ a 

| tee mene od marin —Edward § 

Figured Bass P' oh — Mus 'B. 7. 31. 3s. 
ratory Burritt Lane, L. Mus. T.C.L. 5s. 

Choral Service ‘Claes. for Cler Clergy The Rev. the Warden. 2. 2s. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Latin—Rev. G. T. Handford, M.A. Ul. Is. 
Greek—Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D. UL. 1s. 
French Language and Literature—J. des Portes, R.L. (Paris). . = 
German guage and Literature—Professor H. Lemming. WU. 1 
Italian Language and Literature—Dr. Dalmazzo. U. ls. 
English Literature—Rev. W. A. Hales, M.A. WU. 1s. 
} 





Zoology—G Bloxam, M.A 8.F.Z.8. 1.1 

Botany—Rev. George . F.L.8. FG.S. 1. 1s. 

Geology and Physical core A Be —Key. J. F. Blake, M.A. F.G.8. ll. 1s. 
Political mounetne—Seeue & rag _ U, ls. 

Mental Science—A. Bassett qr U1 

Physiology— aK Browne, F.R. cs o ls. 

Public Reading—C. W organ Dew, MA. li. Is. 

-— ae wd. Jennings, B.A. 2. 2s. 


are separate Classes for Ladies. 
Fav rs may enter for bi single subject. 
Particulars of Open Exhibitions (Gold and Silver Medals, and other 
awards to re eradeamy, may be obtained on application. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 








PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS.—A SERIAL can 
appre enfant ar ahaa Ponen  a 
i Briant & Co., 8, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 7 é 





y PUBLISHERS and NEWSPAPER PRO- 








PRIETORS —A GENTLEMAN, well lified, seek 
AFEOINTMENT as Revising Editor. Has had eg and varied ane 
> » and is well versed in Classical and Modern Literature.—Q., 2, 

Silver‘street, Kensi -ensington. 
TO. ra UBLISHERS and NEWSPAPER PRO- 
‘TO BE LET, in the best = in Coretons . 
FARE of a good PUBLISHING G OFFICE. torial Rooms, if tired” 
‘or Publishing undertaken.—Pus.isHine Orrice, 14, York-street, Covent- 





Nowe of ENGLAND. — To PROFESSORS of 


‘Aaaren'b. idence, with Furniture at valuation, can 
London. ee 8. de Canrerzr Bisson & Co., 3, Berners-street, 





PRINTIN TING. JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
Hoot Ld erietins to undertake e PRINTING of Parga ria 


, On the most reasonable terms. 
. to ~ ee tnx Offices, 87-89, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford- 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— HALLS of 
Fa oan any HALLS +. Be, saat 00 Seay 
pny "the ni either as Seeseune or in other buseomn The: $° 


reside 
under Coli rules, and obtain the advantages of a College life, and 
must ar £3 ¢ least One — of Lectures in Art or Music, either 
on one morning . one evening in the week during Term. Residents 


also prepare for the College Diplomas or University Degiees. The 

Halls are situate in the various London districts, within easy access of 

the College, the oo ae Schools, and the City. There are separate 
or 


a) oa should, be addresed, in the first instance, to the 
Secrerary, Trinity College, London 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—SPECIAL 
LECTURES.—The WINTER COURSE of SPECIAL LECTURES 
for the SESSION 1880-81 will be delivered by the following Gentle- 
men :— 
i a LL.D., President of the Royal 
Dr. Francie H Hueffer :—Musical ee Oe 
William Huggins, . DCL. 





. F.R.S.:—The Chief Results of 
Bodies. 


ing. 
. Romanes, MA. PRS. PLB. :—Jelly Fish. 
Professor Leone Levi, F.8.A. :—Change for a Sovereign. 
The Lectures will be delivered on the Taran Tees | ~ ‘jared 
of each month, from October to March, commencing at 8 ° 
Admission to the Course. Half-a-Guinea. Henorary a and 
“Te pro actually in . 





attendance, 5s. 
will be devoted to the Sates | ery 
may be 
College, "Lenten, w. 





Trinity 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE 

~ seven Besident Graduate ‘Mastery ¥ CUBE. Es. S a 

even ident Gr uate asters, wo 6 or ern 

: 3 Classical and Modern Sides. J ‘anior Department Sor “wheay | 
Boys. Playgrounds, Fives Courts, Gymnasium, &c. Terms, 

and 60 Guineas.—Apply to the Wanpen. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

Spring-grove, ———. W. (founded under the auspices of the 

late Richard Cobden).—Latin, French, German, ati Science 

acm: So every Boy, ." addition to Mathematics. Greek on the Classical 
e 0) 

Two Laboratorice for Practical Science, large Gymnasium, Baths, with 





canoe te Bed-room 

‘Terms, 70. and 90 - wechemerty accord age. 

The NEXT T TERM commences Monday, + 2. 
_ Apply to the Head i Master, H.R ‘Lapeit, M.A. 


BEDForRD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, 
Serk-gteee, & Portman-square, London (near the Baker-street Station 
¢ the Metropolitan Railway ).—The College provides Systematic Lectures 
ty in the higher subjects of instrucgion, and 
for — Students. The Course is adapted for wg Ey in 





Tr 
present themselves Seemann 1a nd 4 ‘on TUESDA October 12. 
TWO AKNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will ve A by a oy open competition. 
tuses, with een | of Scholarships. Board &c., may be 
had at the College. HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, : 43 and 45, Harley-street, 

London.—Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
— and for Ranting Certificates of Knowledge. 

The MICHAELMA: ‘in, in School, on gg , Sep- 





tember 27th, and in the College on MONDAY, — trance 
Examination in College, THURSDAY, Septem ber 30; in School, 
SATURDAY, tember 25. 


In addition to the usual Curriculum in Ly? School and the Four Years 
of the Coliege Course, which prepares for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London, a higher conte of instruction has also 
been established for Students preparing for Examinations of 
a same Universit 

jal C urses of Lectures are given in connexion with this Course, 
when aty? 7 open to Girls + the of Bighteen. The Fee for euch 
Ten Lectures is U the Con. pounder’s Fee of 4. 4s. a 

Term Term inclodes also such full oe ve tuition as Lt be found necessary, 
a ggaaaaaiagamcy A 


, 
information in regard t w 
the College may aed by letter, edtremed'® to othe Sao up 
to the 20th of September; after that day 7t paseeee eggmenten 

the College, between the Hours of Eleven and 











IGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH, 


SESSION 1880-81. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL RBUARD have made arrangements by 

which a thorou; gy as well as a th 
can be im 





give each boy that kind of culture of which he is most le, and 
which is most p poceneary Sue im. A SEVENTH CLASS will formed 
on — Ist of OCTOBER to continue the work of the Sixth 
to prepare Pupils for the Indian Civil Service, ot for Military and 
bw i ion tained in the Report and Prospectus, which 

mA information contain n the 

be had on application to the Janitor, at the School; to the Clerk to 

the. berg h Senool Board, 9, Castle-street ; or to the principal Book- 
sellers — 

Pupils will be enrolled at the High School on WEDNESDAY, the 29th, 
and THURSDAY. the 30th —— m ber, ve till Three o'clock. 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on FRIDAY, Ist October, at Nine 
o'clock. when the FIRST CLASS will be formed by Dr. DONALDSON 
and Mr. M‘LAGAN. 





T ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
8ST. ANDREWS, N 
Unter # the Direction of a Connell 
Chairman—The Very Rev. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D. 
Head Mistress—Miss a. Certificated Student in Honours at 
Girton College. 
The Staff consists of three Certiticated Students at Girton College, 
and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the en of Contemen, a thorough 
education at a moderite cost. ls are received from the age of seven 
and upwards. The Head hy and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The Schvol avd Boarding Houses are in a healthy position, 
open to the south. with Gy and F 

‘The next TERM will begin on OCTOBER Ist. 

oan SCHOLARSHIP of 5S. yearly for three years, to be held either at 

ton College, or in studying fora pees of the Beemer of Londoa, 








pp Oe Pd on ia July, bss 


Por further information apply to the Hom. Sac, Mansfield, st. Aa- 
drews, N.B, 
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RS. O’BRIEN’S SCHOOL for BIGHT LITTLE 
BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen), Roseville, Ventnor, .W.—AUTUMN 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 26th Thorough Preparatory Training 
for Public Schools. English, Latin, Arithaet, French, and Drawing. 
An experienced Nurse kept. Highest references 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS for WOMEN.— 


reparation for these, and in connexion with the London 
Centre of the Higher Local Examinations, INSTRUCTION by COR- 
RESPONDENCE is given by certain QUALIFIED WOMEN. Classes 
open from October 4th to end of May.—Apply further to Miss A. Snore, 
Post-office, Taplow, Maidenhead. 


OME EDUCATION OFFERED in any DE- 

SLRABLE QUARTER.—The Parents of Children, whose excep- 

tional circumstances necessitate dividual Education, and who would 

gladly hear of a VISITING TEA whose habits of illustration have 

enabied her to we gg Jeasant as well as impressive. are invited 

to address A. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, —— 


RIVATE TUITION for the ARMY, UNIVER- 

SITIES, &c., by an M.A., Double Honours, Cambridge, F.G 8., &c. 

University advantages. Spacious Residence. Forty to Fifty Guineas 
per Term.—. C. Lawnerr, St. Andrews-atrect, Cambridge. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAN — New 

FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG. Established = Prepara- 

tion for the Universities, Comme: reial Department, German, French, 

I Modern Bailhing mnasium, Playground, and Garden! 

Highest references. Prospectus on application. 

—W. Fucus, Proprietor ; M. Kunz, Principal, late Head Principal of 
the Swiss ( [nternational) School, Genoa. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 4th, with the DIS- 
TRIBUTION of PRIZES in the New Lecture Theatre. The Medical 
School, which is now being considerably enlarged, provides the most 
complete reeans cation of Students preparing for the Uni- 
tice of a the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other 
ce! 
WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 25/. and 
bes i tenable for Two Years, will be competed for on OCTO- 
BER Ist and 
Further information may be — from the Dean or the Restpext 
Mevicat Orricen, a at the Hospita ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


~ T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE, 
he WINTER SESSION will begin on FRIDAY, October Ist. 
The Clinical Practice of the ae a _— aservice of 710 Beds, 
inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescen 
agen can reside within eee se Hospital, subject “ to College Regulations. 
For all particulars oupiices y be made to the Warpzn of the 
College, the © College, St. — 's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for Open Competition at St. 
Bartho!omew’'s Hospital. The Examination will begin SEPTEMBER A 
LA Boeeceengees of of the value of 130/., open to Candidates under 2 
a. age, and who have = eatered at any range noe Medical 
hool  suirjecte of Examination: Botany, Chemistry. Physics, Zoology. 
2. A Scholarship, of the vee ‘of 134., open to Candidates under 20 
years of age. The other conditions and subjects are the same as the 


above. 

3 The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 50. ), open to Candidates who have 
= pepe at any Metropolitan Medical School. Subjects: Mathe- 

ics and Latin, and any Two of the following Languages, at the option 
Dg ae Candidate : Greek, French, German. The succ: essful Candidates 
will be required to enter at St. Bustholowsew’ 's Hospital. 

4 Preliminary Scientific Exhibition..-On OCTOBER 21 there will be 
an Examination (limited to Students of the Hospital of less than six 
months’ standing) for the above Exhibition, value 50%. The Subjects 
are those of the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the London 
University. 

The successful Candidaies for the above Four Scholarships are eli igible 
in succeeding years for the Scholarships of the School ; viz., First 
Three; 3 $ hird and Fourth 























2 . es. 
For further particulars app plication may be made, personally or by 

Houta a aRDEN of the College, the College, St. Bartholomew's 
08) . 


ON DON LIBRA BRB Y, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. gua 3. a year, or 2i., with 
Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 26 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Coun 

ing-Room open —— Ten to half- 
cation OBERT HARR 


Ts. UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

Ww. ee eee from One Guinea to any amount, 
according t the suppl = . All the best New Books, English. 
French, and German, immediately on Cy gerenag Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and .—*,” A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for le at o—_ “reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn's URToN's, Hopeson's, 
and Savxper’s & Oriey's United Libraries, 307, gw hy near the 
Polytechnic 


HEAP BEOOND- aaa SD BOOKS 


w ready, 
GEORGE FINDLAY. i) CATALOGUE, aoe, 39 and 40. 
88, High-street, Leiceste 





,and Ten to Town Members. 
t Six. Prospectus on appli- 
IN, Secretary and Librarian 











Now ready, 


ATALOGUE of OLD and CURIOUS LITERA- 

TURE, Family History, Topography, Freemasonry, First Editions, 

Heraldry, Ireland, Catholicism, Theology. &c. Catalogues gratis and 
post free. ree.—J. P. Mex ELMAN, Pultene itene y-' bridge, Bath. 

LD BOOKS.—Now ready, a CATALOGUS of 
Rare, Curious, and Valuable Old BOOKS, 8vo. 260 pages, 
Articles, half-morocco, post , 3s. 6d., comprising An Angling. = 
Saxon, Bibliography, Black Letter, Dramatic istory. Lives of Actors 
and Old Quarto Plays, + at Poetry, Tracts and Broadsides, Heraldry, 
Family Histo Kolls Arms, 2 Seeene and Peerage Cases, Jest 

k8. Books 01 Manners, Marly pts, Music, Songs and Rallads, 
Numuismata, Philotogy, Prothornie Antiquities, 'Printi ing, aes 
Reynard the Pox, and Topography, all cl LFRED 
Russec. Surru, 36, Soho-square, London 


4 ht RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
‘ORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with wey 

regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW KE. 

THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, W 


ERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING, 
Official and Corporate Seals, Dies, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, 
Bovk-Piates, Cards, iiuminated Addresses, &c_, executed in finest style 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1878; Silver Medal, . Bydney, 1880. —Haarry Soays, 














8, Green-street, Leicester. r-square, London 





HE WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING COMPANY have now brought their 
WOODBURYTYPE Process to such perfection that it is —— 
nized as the best means of Reproducing Works of Art, Portraits 
from Life, Views — Nature, Architectural Subjects, &c. 
Its advantages a 
1. Extreme “delicacy in the half-tones, depth and brilliancy of the 
s, and perfect detail in every part. 
2. Rapidity ‘with which thousands of impressions of equal quality can be 
produce 
. Economy and Permanenc y. 

"whe processes known as the CARBON and COLLOTYDPE are also 
extensively worked by this Company; but, though useful for certain 
subjects, the Prints byt a processes do not possess the brilliancy and 
unifor ae of Woodb 

The WOODBURY TYPE. *RCCESS is largely used in BOOK ILLUS- 
TRATION by all the leading Publishers, including— 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. | Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Chapman & Hall. | 


Daldy, Isbister & Co., &c. 
Estimates, Specimens, and all information furnished on application to 


the SecRerTary, 
157, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
581, OXFORD-STREET. 
(Midway between Tottenham Court-road and Mudie’s Library.) 





A U T oO T z ? E 
4 Is 4 
SYSTEM = nema rate PHOTOGRAPHY, 
In Three distinet C 


Class 1—-The REPRODUCTION of PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS, and ORIGINAL WORKS of ART, in so perfect a 
manner as to make it difficult in some cases to distinguish the Copy 
from the Original Work. 

The Fac-similes are produced in permanent pigments, which may 
be of the same kind as those used im the Original. Black, Brown, 
Sepia. Blue, Red, are all available Colours. 

by this process Artists can have their Pictures Reproduced with- 

of 


seer Miscellaneous Effects, Furniture, China, §c., removed 
Jrom Ponsford’s Pan'echnicon and other places. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
TUBSDAY, August 10, at ten minutes 1 o'clock precisely, 

uable COLLECTION of MISCELLAN US EFFECTS, includi 
Useful FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS, Billiard Table and complete 
fittings by Bennett, 100 Boxes Havana Cigars, the Property of a Gen. 
tleman, a few Curiosities, &c., removed from Ponsford’s Stores and 
other places for couvenience of Sale 

Catalog ues (by post), two stamps. 


Library of a Clergyman, removed from Northampton, &. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will We by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

Beeeacteni prio August Il, and Three Following Days, at ten 
past 1o'clock precisely,a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
fncluding the LIBRARY of a CLERG , removed from N: 
ton, and other small private Collections ; comprising valuable Works 
ee: Science, and General Literature, including Banier’s Ovid 
Chippendale’s Cabinet-Maker—Third Edition of Shak espeare—Blake's 
Works—Turner's Suuthern Coast. larg ee S ‘Works—Pub- 
lications of the I atholagical and ee ih Societies—Chaucer’s Works 

y Stowe — Thoresby's Leeds by Whitaker —Wat rs’s Chesters of 
pegs og goer 8s Works by Dods—Ante-Nicene L' ibrary—the Sur. 

k of a Fureign bookseller; also an Original Poem 
ures written un glass, and a few Autograph Letters, &. 
Catalogues (by post), t two stamps. 


103, CAMDEN-ROAD, N.W. —Contents of t the Residence, 
handsome Modern Furniture, Library of standard Books, 
choice Collection of Pictures and Works of Art, 300 Ounces of 
Silver Plate, Single-horse Brougham, §c. By order of the 
Executors of the late JOHN RAHLES, Esq. 


Miron PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
pein we on the Premises, as above, on WEDNESDAY, 
. at 12 o'clock precisely, the valuable CONTENTS oll the 
RESIDENCE, comprising the handsome Furniture for the 
room, upholstered in Crimson Damask, two Oval Tables, « Chiffonier. 2 
Davenport, and two handsome Chimney-giasses, Trichord Cottage 
— aie bat megs a pair of Italian W; slnnt-wood Bookcases—the Dining- 
niture, in Mahogany —a Library of Illustrated Books — the 
choice Couection of Pictures (the majority of which are signed examples) 
—Framed Engravings—00 Ounces of Silver Plate by Garrard and Lambert 
Clochs—W orks of Art—elegant nzes— Marble 





= ‘the expense and delay of engraving, and with the 
ris! 
Sizes of Plates from 10 inches to 48 inches. 





Class 2.—The PRODUCTION of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS in PRINTING INK by means of the 
ordinary Printing 

_ Employed by the Trustees of | the British Museum, Palezographical, 
Roya) and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and eine y patos MSs., Paintings, Draw- 
ings, sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, ‘&e. 
Note.—The special advantages of the Autotype Process for Book 
Illustrations are : — 
ist. The absolutely Fac-simile nature of the resalt. 
2nd. Its Cheapness for Small Editions of 250, 500, &c. 
8rd. The Prints direct on the Paper, with suitable margins. 








Class 3.—The PRODUCTION of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS by the WOODBURY or RELIEF PROCESS. 

This process is admirably adapted for Purtraite, Machinery, Art 
Manufactures, Lilustrations for Trade Catalogues, Steam-Ship Com- 
panies, Advertising Cards, &c., where large numbersare required and 
mounting not an objection. 

‘or terms and particulars apply to the Manager. 





N the AUTOTYPE GALLERY will be found 
a noble COLLECTION of FAC-SIMILES of the OLD MASTERS, 
including the most celebrated Works of Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Corregio. Diirer, Holbein, Michael Angelo, aanaet, Rubens. Andrea del 
Sarto, Titian, a da Vinci, &c., selected from the principal 
Gulleries of Europe. 
Fine examples of the Modern School. teebating Poynter, R.A., Meis- 
sonnier, De Neuville, Rosset*i, Burne-Jones, 
A visit to the Autotype Gallery will prove bow readily the walls of 
home can be adorned with artistic masterpieces at little cost. 
Pictures and Photographs Mounted and Framed. 
Pictures carefully Cleaned and Restored. 
Send for the AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S New Catalogue, price 6d. 
Gratis to purchasers. 
J. R. SAWYER, Director of Werks. 
W. S. BIRD, General Manager. 


LEXANDRITES.—A few magnificent SPECI- 

MENS of this remarkable GEM FOR SALE. Green by Day and 

Red by Night. Also a magnificent Cat's Eye, ourneantan with Brilliante, 

one of the finest, if not the finest, known —Bayce Wricur, Mineralogist 

and pai in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell-street, 
London, 











Sales by Auction 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the 
late Major W. E. HAY, £.1.8., and other Properties. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at aa House, No. 13, Wellingten- 
a Strand, W.C.,on MONDA ay, August 9, and Four Follow ing Days, 
Yclock pri ecisely, a COLLECTION of ae — and MANU- 
SCRIPTS. including the LIBRARY late Major W.E. HAY, E.1.5., 
a other Properties; comprising numerous ag of Prints, many 
beautifully coloured in imitation of Water-Colour Drawings, and an 
extensive Assortment of Standard Works in all Classes of Literature. 
Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt « ot four iF otaenps. 
A Select Portion a ie the very valuable Libraary y of the late 
Right Hon. Lord HAMPTON. 


ESSRS. SORRESY. WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, m the AUTUMN, ~ > House, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, a SELECT ee 
valuable LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. Lord H 
wood Park, Worcestershire, G.C.B , formerly aoe of State for the 
Colonies, Secretary for War, First Lord of the Admiralty, &c.; com- 
prising not only the first and other editions of Coverdale’s Bible, but also 
some excessively rare Versions of the Scriptures, including Tyndall's 
First Pi New Ti &c., those issued by Cranmer, 
Matthewe, Becke, Geneva, Rhemish and other eminent Divines—Fivst 
and Second vn? aera of Edward VI.—the extremely rare French Ver- 
sion of Edward Vith.'s Second Liturgy—the Liturgies issued in the 
of Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Charles LLaud's Scotch Liturgy 
—The Sealed Book of Charles IL., on large pape: 
Prayer Books from the Reign of James I. to the Present Time—Primers 
of § eury Viil, oe * Queen Mary, and Queen Blizabeth—Salis- 








y ls —various other Hore printed on vellum— 
cremata Meditationes, 1477. with woodcuts—rare Old Divinity—Early 
English Chronicles—Old English Poetry—Specimens of Printii by 
Wynkyn de Worde, -Pymon &e.— Heraldic eral Topographical Publica- 


&c. ; n oo 4 
portant and valuable Manuscripts, gh wales 6 
vellum, giving in detail the 31 "lanes and Estates “of which Serjeant 
Pakingten was siesed when he died in 1650. 








Catalogues in preparation. 





ice Books—The Beautiful Hore B. Marie, with 
‘Turre- | 


Busts— —Plaques—Dresden and other China—the contents of Bed-rooms 
and Bath-rooms—the appurtenances belonging to the Kitchen and other 
estie Offices—Garden Tools—patent Lawn Mower—Koller—Statuary 
and Vases—a Single-horse Krougham, &c. 
May be viewed the day prio, between the hours of ten and five, and 
pantang — of the Auctioneers, 47, meena ng S os and of 
Mesers Li & | Boxa Solicitors, 22, Chancery-lane, V 


Upwards of 3 30,000 ) Vo ‘olumes of Popular Modern Books, in 
ploth and quires. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, ancery-lane, W.C., on T 

August 12, at lL o'clock, MANY THOUSAND’ VOLUMES of MODERN 

c. ; including 400 Clayton's 

‘ols.—330 Ramsay's Summer in Brasil, Burton and 








See by Florence oe | raham, Sala, Wills, Halliday, St. 
ohn, Pardun, Miss Edwards, and other well-known writers — 12,00 
Volumes of it Loagiey’s, 1 illustrated Sixpenny Series—7,600 Vizetelly's and 


other Poli! 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Upwards of 10,000 Autotype Reproductions of the Works of the 
Od Masters, Salvage Stock from the — in Rathbone- 
= Monochrome Paintings by C. Lucy, E. M. Ward, R.A,, 


Mirseus HODGSON will SELL ey AUCTION, 
a . _Kooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., FRIDAY, 
3 a large Assortment = PERMANENT AUTO- 

TYPE E REPRODUCE 1ONS of the WORKS of the GREAT MAST 
illustrating the most remarkable Schools of Classic re from the notet 
Galleries of Europe; including examples from the Louvre of Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelie, Vinci. Fra Angelico—3 Sets of Claude's Liber 

Veritatis, 3 vols.—22 Selections from the Works of Sir Joshua Reyn 
ee ga of Pritchett s Krush Notes of Paris, Turner's Liber Studiorum, 
and anmpeninses of Modern Art, the whole mounted on cardboard, 
and = very = wy injured by smoke or prighis of Two Gr Paintings 
by Cc. Lue M. Ward, R.A.—Copyrights of Two Groups, Fox- 
Sante and Man Harriers, and Commanders of the Royal Yacht Sq , &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues h had. 
” Valuable Miscellaneous Books, from the Libraries of Two 
Gen 


Ennis G 





men, 


ME« ESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August “a, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
prising Hogarth’ 's Works, restored by Heath, in 2 vols.—Painter's ‘Palace 
of Pleasure, by eeaiemned. 3 vols.—Southey’s King ‘eh 2 aoe 
Peninsular War, 3 vols., and Brazil, 3 vols. oe Ss — 
1814—Biair’s Grave, with Blake's plates—s: ae Playi 
Cards, India {fs-Grammont, Memoirs, 72 Portraite—Trials for Ad 
tery, 7 vols.—Lavater's Physiognomy, 4 vols.—Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, 
16 vols.—Brydges's Restituta, 4 vois.—Evelyn'’s Memoirs, 5 vois.—Ten- 
nyson's Lemay first edition, 2 vols.—Dsce's Shakespeare, 6 vols.—Le 
vres, Marillier's plates—Surtees Society Publications, 14 vols.— 
Grose’s Antiquities, 4 Vols. 4to. &c.—The whole in excellent condition. 
on L i when ready. 


ual P 


Collection of Bird Skins, formed by the late SIGISMUND 
RUCKER, £sq. 








R. C. J. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
DAY, Snes 10, at half-past 12 ‘o'clock ica, the COLLECTION of of 
BIRD SKINS formed by the late 8. RUCK hE ay ng Picked 
Specimens of Birds of Birds, and all the 
choicest varieties of handsome and showy — 
May be viewed after 2 o'clock the day prior and morning of Sale, and 


Catalogues had. 





Collection of Lepidoptera. 
rR. C. J. STEVENS will —— by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 33. piepecaet, © ent-garden, on FRIDAY, 

ust 13, at half-past =e elock Egg 5 a valuaie COLLECTION of 
Roca. and FORBIG: ERFIES ; also se’ 
Mahogany Cubinets, and A jag Books. In this Sale will be included 
several choice specimens Euphorbe, Celerio, Lincata, 
Alni , &c,, from the Collection of the late Mr. F. 0. 
STANDISH; and a quantity of Insects collected in the Fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, Rannoch, and Ireland, during the past three 
summers by ao E G. Meek’s Collectors. 

May be viewed the morning of Bale, and Catalagues had. 


Mynd House, Gloucester. 





| 





BSSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & GO. are in- 
tructed by the Executors of the late T. EVANS , M.D., 
SELL fea AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY and THU. RSDAY, = ti and 
12, commencing each day punctually at 12 o'clock, the valuable FPURNI- 
ces Silver Plate—Worcester China Servic il Paint- 
, inchud a a fine Landscape by F. Wynants (signed and dated 
‘ater-Colour ngs—Engravings—a smal! but choice Cellar of W 
—a well-built, tol aaa ized Broughas. = se condition, by Turupp & 
Maberley—and it the above Residence. 


Cataiogues may 4 “rp: of the yo Gloucester, 








ee NEP FOS ee. SI 


Cerne weep 








gS 


Loved OXFORD.—The whole of the valuable Collection of f Original HE NINETEEN Now ready, price Hi | 
Sd.; 1d., No. ®, for AU tin | 
Sketches, Drawings, Prints, Books, Manuscripts, Oil Paint- T B NIBET are for AuGusr, . SEMIES of hae sire Thad Hf 
' by ings, a few Lots of Household Furniture, and other effects, An ENGLISHMAN’S PROTEST. By His Emi Cardinal M: ‘i THE COVENT GARDEN MAG AZINE, het 
iy,°a T° BE SOLD by AUCTION, by Mesers. GALPIN | PEASANT PROPRIETORS ot HOME. By’. H.Teks te Sa Hit | 
iding Pg A AF Assembly Room, on WEDNESDAY, | FICTION—PAIR and FOUL. I. By John Ruskin. 2 GOLDEN GRAIN ware Sao ti 
o'clock in the morning an > . 7 ! - . bi 
ad Sek in the evening, by order of the Administratrix of the late ‘The wenge Se SET CRMGTTANE. Ty the Vary Rov. Se 3. A WOLF in SHEEP'S CLOTHING. A Story. 
and HARRY SANDERS (otherwise William John Stannard). . me... of Westminster. 4. The CLERICAL MART. th 
The ae —— be oa view eh the eo afternoon previous to and morning of the D. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 5. The REFORM of MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. i 
uw c : ‘ r 
es ) ——E, wo then an F n'y “yall gy = may be obtained “of the See GOVERNMENT in the COLONIES. By Arthur ¢ —— sastsy Sane Hi 
. ou 2 B NATION AL ART COLLECTIONS ond PROVINCIAL ART 8 Ww “a a the CHURCH a Hy 
by MAcMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 250, for re ance gg My Aid pane > ny 9. COUNTERFEIT COIN, A story. ih 
fe AU OUST, i te. The FUTURE of CHINA. By D.C. Boulger. 10. FUNERAL and MOURNING R&FORM. ' 
a atte —— = — COMEROL, ta INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. By H. ll. GARDENING in DLFFERENT PAR 'ERRES. , 
ain} AT WILL N seed Office: 44a. e-street, ° i 
Se ee of WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant. | poriTICAL OPTIMISM: a Dialogue. By H. D. Traill. enti — } 
rid— 2 ANNIE KEARY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. The LANDOWNERS’ PANIC. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. HE LEOPOLD MEMORIAL. — See the 
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uke's 
3. AT SEA: 1880. By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart. eg Ss a ge [Compiled by W. Mark W. Call, Alfred BUILDER (4d.; by post, 4 for Vi tess 
4. JOURNALISTE MALGRE LUI. H. G. Hewlett. ett." Clements R Markham, William Minto, Caen's Monumen t New Buildings at Siren t mwa wont Sar ~—~4 
5. The IRONCLAD and GUN of the FUTURE. By General W. N. nee Paya, ©. W. Budler, Lionel Tennyson, and  Museum—The Explosion Cax- 
Hutchinson. ED D.J. ton Memorial Exhibition, Paris — Li —Public Works 
Yo Kegan Paul & Co. London. Abroad, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Hemeion 


SFR] Hi abe. 


the brated the Dresden Gallery was 
Macmillan & Co. London. NOTES :—The Lit of Christ's Hospital—Leonine Verses on Portu eee of Saturday. +d 3rd, when Two Engravi of the 
the — Monthly, ‘nage <. & crown en >. tastefully printed ~ red — Sean - - = son a Tomb Bt Arms—T. ,- teen. Snell Gleniee - oh, by is te wy Ag Pau Paul Verenoee, 
r, wit ally ill ursionists—Inscription on a Tom ‘s, ~ ' 
— tie tert em on Martin’ in-the-Fielis — Bt. Nicholas — ee ing Offices, 175, Strand, London, W.C.; and of ali Ne 
by cus ANTIQUARY: a Magazine devoted to the | QUERIES -—Raxly Gillenye— Bishop Gavten-Plagus of Londen, Mas Just published, price 2s. fi 
the ' Study of the Past. > Sonate Bats — ite Gaakt, Eo een ( ‘> DARLING: her True Story. From / 
ng Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. ‘Belle Children” — 7 Rarker—Eakrick Family Bede's Northum- | a ~ Papers in — ion of her Family. With Portrait. 7 
’ "OT N; ” ian Vi on 0 t. n's —Episcopal Heraldry—Pews on: Hamil: nm, Adams Paternoster-1 d all Booksell: ‘ 
= » ™ nes of carn dopeyiatsatad Churches—* Sewin’ "—Mothwell ¢ rureh— Gammer Gurton’s Story meet Bb on t 
se EARLY ARMY ACCOUNTS. By Hubert Hall. Books “ ht and Main’ * Persimmon ”’ — “ \ywest "”" — Just ready, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. post free, bt 
les) OLD GLASGOW. (With Illustrations.) Authors of Quotations Wanted. : S ge 4 a 
ert A VIKING’S SHIP. REPLIES :—The Bonython Creiowaul 27a ot Bonython. in Corn- N OTES on SKETCHING TOURS. H 
— The ORTHOGRAPHY of BEN JONSON'S NAME. By B. Nicholson, Locker—A Coffee-house in the Strand —‘The Babes in the Wood" po dapat: coreg: ih | 
~ M.D. —Rock ures — ‘‘ Smoke-farthings ” — bbw —'‘The Lass of eg as the Offices of the British Review, London and Westminster ; ‘ 
ai The POLITENESS of OUR FOREFATHERS. By Walter Hamilton, Richmond Hill’ — Five - Shilling Piece of Oliver Cromwell—The | and by B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London. To be had of ali f 
F.R.G.S. F.R.Hist.8. wahams of Netherby % Rw —~- Bead near,” Se mne Oak Booussllers. b 
7 7 -, more Joneses — ts 08) _- etcher Family — 6 
= ya e-em pace lied big a Walford, F.LA. and. the Ash >, Mote lurch Architecture = © Maiden A Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 4 
EAR -MASK. jower. (W rth— —Chi Yhrist! Loat! i 
a phone ey ) SK. By Lord Ronald Gower. (With ro dapante”” "_§. Dunch, “P eee cree we iene Library Edition (being the Ninth), with a Postscript, ' 
REVIEWS :—Memoir of G. Réranger—Our Ancient Monuments, and the Hook’ AuctionsSeaton, Rucland—Prideanx ara, Drary-iane— The HE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By HERBERT 
— around them—Lightning Conductors—The Mysteries of all Land o’ rg aE “« Modus vivendi ” —Tomayoon’ ‘s ‘In Memoriam ’ SPENC 
, Detling pad oo _ a Hey ane Snee mae pred Nepean ioity Las ~~ XIV, = i Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
sg cane indly Light "—* ony,” —Cow- Fred -stree! - 
Y, MEETINGS of ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES. per’s Mistakes about Serts—Anieens Wanted. . pa an pce 
“4 The ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. NOTES ON BOOKS :— Joseph ve M Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
od ANTIQUARIAN NEWS—CORRESPONDENCE— ANTIQUARY ’ EX- aT laeas Gia eee ot glen Letter "Shedington's "Galen. WALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY on the 
” CHANGE COLUMN, &c. Notices to Correspondents, &c. PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the Rev. 
- London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. Published by John Francis, 20. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 3. FP. SMITH. Vol. 1V, HEZEKIEL, YESAYA, XL.—LXVI. with 
" Translation. Being the twenty-first volume of the Theological Trans- 
00 lation Fund Library. 3 vols. svo. for 2ls. Prospectus on application. 
id Williams & Norgate, 14 14, —— Covent-garden, London ; and 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY — 
e 5 WORKS IN THE PALI LANGUAGE, 
:- 450 pp. 8vo.2ls. 
. . P . 4 THE MILINDA PANHO; being Dislogues 
: MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in Order | :cex, eaiscd by De ¥ TRENCKNISW of Copenhagen 
to meet the growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than pe 
could then be readily obtained on moderate Terms from the Ordinary| HE DIPAVAMSA: a Buddhist Historical 
r ” Record in the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Transla- 
- Cu ‘culating Libraries. tien, by Dr. H. OLDENBERG. 
. eons Dipavamsa ’ is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
; F it contains an account of the ee history of the Buddhist 
rom its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been Cnr ofthe conver age ot Gv Geptenme So tee 3 Faith, and 
kept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all pease 
q ice 4s. 
subjects of general interest, have been taken in large numbers—Hundreds, | Pai MISCELLANY. By Dr. V. TRENCKNER. 





6. A SPECIAL ASSIZE under LOUIS XIV. By the Rev. Henry Leach. 
7. TOM TAYLOR: In Memoriam. By Thomas Hughes. 

&. LANDMARKS in the NATIONAL GALLERY. By W. C. Lefroy. 
9. OATHS. By Frederick Pollock. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. (SIXTH SERIES.) 





This Day's Number contains— 





HE DRESDEN GALLERY.—The 9 Weekly Pub- 
lication of a Series A ——— Reproductions, on a large scale, of 
cele! was commenced in the 














and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the leading Works of every 
Season having been placed in Circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study 
the wishes of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only ‘‘ Select,” but 


comprehensive, 


More than One Million Volumes have been added since 1874. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction continue to be added as the demand increases ; and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per annum, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


*,* Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded post free on 


application. 



































Part I. 8vo. 
The introductory portion of the ‘Milinda Paiho,’ an English Trans- 
lation and Notes. _ 





8vo. cloth, price 2s. each, 


HE VINAYA-PITAKAM, one of the Principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures in the Pali Language. by Dr. H. 
OLDENSERG. In 5 vols. Vol. I. The MAHAV. AGGA, with an Intro- 
duction. Vol. II. The CULLAVAGGA. 8vo. Published with the assist- 
ance a4 the Royal Academy of Berlin, and of the Secretary for India in 
Cou 


This work wilt consist of five volumes, containing the separate w works, 
‘ Maha: * Cullavag; * Parivara,’* Pirdjikam,’ and ~ Pacittiyam.’ 
The Pali Text is print in English letters, with # selection of various 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
» Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW— 
Advertisements for the Fortnightly Review should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A LL the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 
Dicketn,—Advertiaoments for All the Fear Rownd should be sent 
before the 16th of each Month 
Avaus & ere 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 
Te LONDON ond Pl PROVINCIAL BRADSHAW : 
a i aeuammamanec should 
Avams & Francis, 50, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISEMENTS 
in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 































MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lnoorep), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE :—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


«* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, can be 
had on application to ~ 


Avams & Fauncis, 59, Fleet-strect, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


—_—— 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


THOUGHTS IN MY GARDEN. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. Edited by EDMUND YATES. 
With Notes by the Editor and Mrs. MORTIMER 
COLLINS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


———_ 
BY MARY FITZ-GIBBON. 


A TRIP to MANITOBA. By Mary 


FITZ-GIBBON, In 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





BY MISS DE FONBLANQUE. 


FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By 


Miss DE FONBLANQUE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 





BY DR. BOYCE. 


NIGH UNTO the END; or, a Passage 


in Sacred Prophecy now in Course of Translation into 
History considered. By the Rev. J. C. BOYCE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


“* Already the Eastern sky is aglow with the reddening 
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LITERATURE 
Campaigning in South Africa: Reminiscences 
of an Officer in 1879. By Capt. W. E. 
Montague, 94th Regiment. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 


Atrnoucu Capt. Montague was not present 
at any important engagement in the Zulu 
war, he yet saw a considerable amount of 
service in South Africa. At first stationed 
at Fort Bengough, and then at Conference 
Hill, he subsequently took part in Lord 
Chelmsford’s advance into Zululand. After 
the battle of Ulundi he was employed in 
completing the subjugation of the country, 
and also in the operations against the re- 
doubtable northern chief Manyonyoba. He 
therefore enjoyed favourable opportunities 
of describing the experiences of the British 
army in Natal, the Transvaal, and Zululand. 
The result is a pleasantly vivacious narra- 
tive, in which sketches of the ordinary inci- 
dents of camp life and the march are varied 
by descriptions of Zulu scenery, and notes 
of conversations with Zulus and others. 
Occasionally Capt. Montague introduces the 
reader to the sterner episodes of war; and 
he has also much to say concerning the 
vagaries of ‘‘General Funk,” whose influ- 
ence was at one time far too prevalent 
among both the colonists and the younger 
soldiers. It appears that at Durban a story 
was credited to the effect that a Zulu who 
had been caught lurking near the light- 
house admitted that Cetywayo had sent him 
there for the purpose of extinguishing the 
light, and thus causing the English troop- 
ships to run ashore. It was not enough 
that a score of tales equally absurd were 
disproved. Every new canard was eagerly 
swallowed, and made a pretext for painting 
the Zulu king in the blackest colours. 
Capt. Montague describes a number of 
equally ignoble “scares” which befell the 
English troops. They constantly lent too 
ready an ear to the stories of the Dutch 
Boers that a Zulu “impi” was either hover- 
ing on their right or left flank, or prepared 
to spring upon them from an ambuscade. 
Their idea of an “impi” was of an army 
always either on the march or in a position 
to make an attack, whereas the Zulus after 
every battle invariably returned to their own 
homes, and the king himself had no power to 
compel them to serve again in the field until 
a definite interval had elapsed. Moreover, 





their commissariat arrangements do not 
admit of their remaining absent from their 
homes for a longer period than three or four 
days. These facts ought to have been known 
to the troops, for they are all set forth in 
the pamphlet which Lord Chelmsford issued 
for their information. Capt. Montague’s 
account of a scare which took place on the 
night that Lieut. Frith, of the 17th Lancers, 
was buried is suggestive. Late in the 
evening three shots, being the signal that 
a Zulu attack had begun, were fired. The 
whole camp was at once in commotion, and 
this is what ensued :— 


‘* At that moment came a volley far down the 

hill where a picket had been posted, its rattle 
clear and distinct in the night air. A staff 
officer gallops past, and in an instant the rear 
face is lit up with fire, taken up all along the 
line of waggons. Crash go the volleys every- 
where, belching out flame and smoke, till the 
front is one thick white cloud, pierced only by 
the sharp and vivid flashes from the muzzles. 
‘Whish !’ comes a bullet overhead. ‘ Whir!’ 
follows another after. Crash goes a volley close 
by, and the face in our front is once more 
framed with fire. Then the big guns in the 
corner give out an answer, booming their bass 
notes high above the rest. The bullets are flying 
merrily overhead ; and the soldiers, young lads 
half of them, with a wholesome dread of the 
Zulus in their poor little hearts, and funk 
plainly written on their faces, crowd under the 
waggons for safety, quickly to be pulled out 
again by their officers in every style of undress, 
many with their red nightcaps still on. Out 
come the skulkers in droves, only to vanish 
again round the next waggon. The fun grows 
furious. Bullets sing and whiz past in flights. 
The smoke is stifling, and hides everything. 
Half-a-dozen horses, maddened by the din, are 
rushing about. In the narrow pathway left 
round the waggons it is impossible to move 
freely, so crowded up is it with oxen and horses. 
Native soldiers squat in masses in the middle, 
and continually let off their. guns in the air, 
keeping the butts firmly on the ground. Con- 
ductors blaze away into the nearest waggon-tilt ; 
tents lie flat, their ropes still tied to the pegs, 
sure traps for the unwary. Chaos is everywhere, 
even in the waggons, where the men lie firing 
incessantly, and paying but scant attention to 
the orders shouted at them. Twenty minutes of 
this work and a bugle sounds the ‘ cease fire,’ 
and the flashes die out and leave the laager dark 
and silent as the night itself. Then our general 
followed and gave his censure pretty freely on 
the wretched scare ; and shame sat on many a 
face at its recollection. Not a Zulu had been 
seen—the picket who commenced the row firing 
at what he thought was some ‘blacks,’ but 
might have been a cloud.” 
We do not remember that Dr. Russell has 
borne stronger testimony than this to the 
want of nerve which characterized the 
younger soldiers engaged in the war. 

Capt. Montague describes a visit he paid 
to the donga in which Prince Louis Napoleon 
was killed. He says that although it was 
originally supposed that forty to fifty Kaffirs 
took part in the attack, the number was eight. 
The authoritative statement recently pub- 
lished by Sir Evelyn Wood, however, shows 
that the Zulus numbered about forty, but 
that only seven or eight were actually con- 
cerned in killing the Prince. The first stab 
proved fatal; and an old woman whom the 
ulus had left behind at the kraal near the 
donga boasted that it was her sons who had 
killed the ‘‘ great Inkoss’”’:— 


‘* Lying on the floor of a hut was the Prince’s 
shirt, stiff with blood, and pierced with assegai- 





stabs. In the cattle-enclosure the natives were 
tapping the ground with assegais to find out 
where the grain was buried. An officer was 
sitting on the wall sketching. A broken gourd, 
a hearth-brush, the embers at which the Zulus 
cooked their last meal, and some parched mealies 
were lying about. It was hardly the place for 
the last of the Napoleons to die at; it was so 
mean, so poor, so abject in its dirt and poverty. 
As we marched away next morning the smoke 
of that hideous kraal went up to heaven with 
that of eight others round it, fired by the 
Basutos as their last act in that too memorable 
valley.” ; 

Capt. Montague states that when the 
Zulus saw our men in full retreat, after the 
Prince had been struck down, they loudly 
taunted them with cowardice. -He~ admits 
that this statement does not appear in any 
other account, but he gives no authority for 
it; and it must be remarked that while, so 
long as he writes from personal observation, 
there is no reason to doubt his accuracy, yet 
when his information is derived from other 
sources, it cannot always be accepted with 
equal confidence. As a singular example 
of inexactitude we must refer to his version 
of the Disputed Boundary Question, which, 
it will be remembered, was the prime 
cause of the war. He states that in 1861 
the Dutch gave up to Cetywayo two of his 
brothers, who had fled from his anger, and 
received in return a slice of Zululand east 
of the Blood River. After some years, 
Capt. Montague says, it suited Cetywayo to 
deny this agreement, ‘“‘a lesson to those 
who are partial to treating savages as men 
and brothers.” In 1870 Cetywayo offered 
this country to Natal. The colony refused 
to accept it, but sent out a Commission of 
Inquiry. The investigation thus set on foot, 
we are gravely told, ‘‘dragged along after 
the half-hearted way common to such mea- 
sures,” the Zulus taking advantage of the 
delay to steadily increase their demands :— 

“‘Thus pushed into a corner, the Commission 
awarded to Cetywayo the Blood River as an 
extreme boundary westward, with the Pongola 
as his northern limit, ignoring entirely his 
claims upon a territory not his own but his 
neighbour’s. The award not being to his liking 
—in which he had hoped, indeed, to find the 
English as dishonest as himself—he commenced 
a series of raids and hostile demonstrations, 
which in the end rendered the late war neces- 
sary.” 

This is an extraordinary jumble of in- 
accuracies. The Zulus have never ceased 
to deny that they ceded to the Boers the 
land in dispute. Capt. Montague is in error 
when he says that years elapsed before 
Cetywayo thought fit to repudiate his agree- 
ment. If he had referred to the official 
documents, he would have found that in 
1861—the very year in which the cession 
was alleged to have been made—Panda, 
who was then king, and his son Cetywayo, 
addressed a joint message to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, solemnly declaring that 
they had not parted with the land. Although 
the Zulus sent to Natal numerous messages 
complaining of the encroachments of the 
Boers on their territory, the inquiry, which 
Capt. Montague says “dragged along,” did 
not take place till March, 1878, and then 
only occupied five weeks. The Commis- 
sioners made their report on June 20th in 
that year; and if he had taken the trouble 
to refer to that document, he would have 
found that it is absolutely fatal to the claims 
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of the Boers. He makes the astonishing 
assertion that Cetywayo’s dislike of the award 
led him to embark in “a series of raids and 
hostile demonstrations,’’ whereas the award 
was not made known to him till December 
lith, 1878—only a month before the war— 
when it, together with Sir B. Frere’s ulti- 
matum, was placed in the hands of the Zulu 
envoys at Tugela Drift. The Zulus, instead 
of then assuming the aggressive, as Capt. 
Montague alleges, remained absolutely 
qaiescent until their country had been in- 
vaded by the British forces. 

Iu describing the country north of the 
Pongola the author occupies ground little 
trodden by previous travellers. He went 
there in connexion with the operations 
— Manyonyoba and his followers, 
whom he describes as no better than ‘‘ bands 
of robbers.”” We should like to know what 
the Zulus thought of their invaders, who 
lighted fires to smoke them out of their 
hiding-places, and used dynamite to blow 
up their caves. Capt. Montague concludes 
his work with a glowing description of this 
region, which for some years past has been 
a battle-ground between the two races. He 
shows that the country is as fertile as it is 
picturesque, and that it is especially valu- 
able for its timber, which in other parts of 
South Africa is very scarce. There is much 
information on this subject in Capt. Mon- 
tague’s work, which, while it is interesting 
to the public, cannot fail to convey useful 
hints to future travellers. 








Indian Fairy Tales. Collected and trans- 

lated by Maive Stokes. (Ellis & White.) 
Tue fairy tales, or rather the folk-tales, of 
the world will soon require a library to them- 
selves. Every year something new is given 
to us, and every country in Europe has been 
swept to gather these cobwebs out of the 
corners where old wives gossip and old 
men spin long yarns; and beyond Europe 
we have tales from the coral islands of the 
Pacific, from Africa, from Japan, from 
China, and from India. The ‘ Cabinet des 
Fées’ extended to forty-one volumes, but 
a new ‘Cabinet des Fées’ would extend to 
many times that length. It is curious, how- 
ever, how monotonous these stories become. 
Each country has its own variations, but the 
theme is constantly the same. Indeed, it 
is hardly too much to say that when a child 
knows some twenty fairy tales (we use the 
word, though fairies themselves are gene- 
rally conspicuous by their absence), he 
virtually knows all fairy tales that have 
any historical or national interest. There 
are others, of course, which ingenious 
authors invent out of their own heads, but, 
however clever and amusing they may be, 
they are no more to be mistaken for the 
real fairy tale than the spirit which comes 
up on the turning of a table can compare 
with the ghost that haunts the corridor of 
some old castle. They are purely factitious 
affairs, and not even Madame de Girardin, 
or Henry Chorley, or our new Baron 


Brabourne could give them length of life. 
But the real fairy tales, without a know- 
ledge of which no child’s education is 
complete, are the versions of Perrault, 
with one or two more contained in the 
‘Child’s Own Book,’ to which we should 
add Grimm’s German stories, a few from 





the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and a few more from 
Dasent’s ‘Tales from the Norse.’ To go 
beyond this is not only unnecessary, but 
confusing. The same plots appear with 
different details and different scenery, and 
the outline is apt to get blurred and indis- 
tinct. A child cannot absorb more than a 
certain quantity of fairy literature, and it is 
well that he should have it in its simplest 
and most intelligible form. He should also 
have it in its least moralizing form. To 
turn the old stories into lectures for enforcing 
temperance and other moralities, or into 
allegories for descanting on solar myths, 
is surely monstrous. When poor Hood 
recalled ‘the fairy tales in school-time 
read,’’ they were merely fairy tales which 
excited the imagination and were meant 
to teach nothing. And yet we do them 
an injustice, for they taught lessons none 
the less impressively because they never 
moralized, and so Cinderella was an ex- 
ample of humility rewarded, and Blue 
Beard of curiosity punished, and not a 
story among them but conveyed some 
meaning, some warning or encouragement. 

This volume of ‘Indian Fairy Tales’ is 
of no little value, though for children it is 
not particularly well adapted. The best of 
the stories are practically known to them 
already, and in a better form. Then in 
these Indian stories the exaggerations are 
so monstrous that credulity becomes impos- 
sible, and the imagination is rather revolted 
than excited. As Mr. Ralston says in his 
able preface :— 

‘The stupendous transformations which now 
and then take place can reconcile themselves 
only to an Oriental imagination. However 
much the Occidental mind may attempt to 
‘make believe,’ it cannot credit such a state- 
ment as that when the Bél Princess died her 
eyes turned into two birds, her heart into ‘a 
great tank,’ and her body into ‘a splendid 
palace and garden,’ her arms and legs becoming 
‘the pillars that supported the verandah roof,’ 
and her head ‘the dome on the top of the 
palace’ !” 

That the Indian names are unfamiliar 
may not matter much; but when, in the 
first story of all, an English child is told 
that God went ‘in the form of a Fakir to 
see the great Indrasan Raja,” and then 
‘took a pair of scales and weighed ” him, 
we suspect that the sense of bewilderment 
will be considerable. Indeed, on more than 
one ground it may be questioned whether 
the translation of Khuda as ‘‘God” is 
happy. 

However, as has been already said, 
children have fairy tales enough, and this 
book is serviceable in quite another way. 
These stories were told to Miss Stokes, then 
a little child—indeed, she is still quite a 
young girl—by three Indian servants at 
Caleutta. They were told in Hindustani, 
translated, and then read back into Hin- 
diwstani, in order to ascertain from the 
narrators whether they were absolutely exact ; 
and then Mr. Ralston has (as we have 
mentioned) written a very valuable intro- 
duction, and Mrs. Stokes has added many 
very learned and interesting notes. As a 
contribution to folk-lore, therefore, this book 
is of no inconsiderable importance. 

The first thing that strikes one about 





these stories is that “fairies” are hardly | 
ever mentioned; indeed, we believe they | 
only appear in three stories out of the entire © 





thirty. This is disappointing, as we should 
have been glad to trace more fully the con. 
nexion between the Peris (or Pari) of the 
East and our own fays. Mrs. Stokes, ip 
one of her notes, seems to believe in their 
identity, but as the Indian fairy is generally 
(not always; ‘The Princess who loved her 
Father’ is an exception) as large as a 
human being, and has always wings, he 
would appear to have more resemblance to 
one of the genii of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
But whether this be so or not, this book 
throws little light upon the matter. 

One or two of these stories are obviously 

the same, though the variations are con- 
siderable; and when Dunkni tells of ‘ Brave 
Hirdlabasé,’ and Muniya of ‘The Demon 
and the King’s Son,’ it is easy to see that 
it is an identical legend which they are 
repeating. The same seems also true of 
‘Philmati Rani’ and the ‘Bél Princess.’ 
With regard to these last two, Mr. Ralston 
says that their leading thought, that of a 
‘substituted bride,’ has ‘‘not been made 
familiar by modern literature to cultured 
children.”” They relate 
“‘the sorrows of a maiden who is compelled to 
see an impostor seated in the place she was 
intended to fill, by the side of the princely hus- 
band whom she was meant to wed.” 
We certainly should have thought that 
Grimm’s ‘Goose-girl’ was among the best 
known of stories, and these Indian versions 
seem to us very inferior in both simplicity 
and pathos. 

‘The Fan Prince’ appears to have some 
affinity to ‘Cupid and Psyche’ and to 
‘Beauty and the Beast,’ and is one of 
the best stories in the collection. But 
the best of all, perhaps, is ‘The Monkey 
Prince,’ which also has some relationship 
to ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ and still more 
to those numerous German and Norse stories 
where the younger brother or ‘‘ Boots” 
breaks his birth’s invidious bars, and arrives 
at every good fortune. ‘The Pomegranate 
King’ is one of those horrible tales of 
wicked stepmothers which have always 
been common, and of which, perhaps, the 
best known example is the German ‘J uniper- 
tree’; but this ‘Pomegranate King’ has 
peculiar horrors of its own. The young 
girl who told it gave two different versions 
of it, and it is not quite easy to understand 
which is the genuine one, or how far in 
stories of this kind the narrator will occa- 
sionally invent details or add incidents of 
her own accord. For instance, in ‘ Prince 
Hiralabas&’ we read that “the Raja had 
had great venetians made for the house.” 

Every now and then some very old friend 
under a new guise meets the reader in these 
pages. Here is an example :— 

‘*Sachuli put the jar on his head and he went 
on, with the Sepoy following. ‘Now,’ said 
Sachilf, ‘with these four pice [small coins] I 
will buy a hen, and I will sell the hen and her 
eggs, and with the money J get for them I will 
buy a goat; and then I will sell the goat and her 
milk and her hide and buy a cow, and I will sell 
her milk; and then I will marry a wife, and then 
I shall have some children, and they will say to 
me, ‘‘ Father, will you have some rice?” and I 
shall say, ‘‘No, I won’t have any rice,”’ and 
as he said, ‘No, I won’t have any rice,’ he 
shook his head, and down came the jar of ghee, 
and the jar was smashed and the ghee spilled. 
‘Oh, dear, what have you done?’ cried the 


Sepoy. ‘Why did you shake your head?’ 
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‘Because my children asked me to have some 
rice, and I did not want any, so I shook my 
head,’ said Sachiili. ‘Oh,’ said the Sepoy, ‘he 
is an utter idiot.’” 

In the ‘Bél Princess’ we have the old 
incident—as old as Lot’s wife at least—of a 
person looking back and being turned into 
stone. In the ‘Arabian Nights’ we have 
the same incident and better told. 

The two characteristics which distinguish 
these Indian fairy tales from those of 
Northern Europe, which are most familiar 
to us, are firstly (as has been already said) 
their extravagance, and secondly their want 
of any sense of humour. In the stories that 
we in England know best the impossible is 
always so told as to appear possible. Here 
the impossible is constantly more than im- 

ssible—it is absurd. In the Teutonic and 
Celtic tales there is a frequent element of 
drollery which is here entirely wanting. We 
are never tempted to laugh at some sharp 
answer or funny trick or ingenious evasion. 
We live in a world of portents and miracles, 
in which there is little place for smiles or 
laughter. 

It is interesting to compare Miss Stokes’s 
collection of Indian stories with that of Miss 
Frere in ‘Old Deccan Days.’ Rakshas, who 
are an amiable mixture of the Northern 
ogre and the Arabian ghoul, play a great 
part in both; but the supernatural form of 
cobra snake, which often appears in the 
Deccan stories, is absent in those of 
Eastern India. The Deccan story of 
‘Punchkin’ is, however, only another 
version of ‘Brave Hirdlabasd,’ who 
seizes the caged hird (or pa in which 
the wicked magician’s soul is living and 
tears it to pieces limb by limb. The Panch 
Phil Rani in ‘Old Deccan Days,’ who 
weighs but five flowers, is recalled to mind 
by her still lighter sister, Philmati Rani, 
who weighs but one. In many other stories, 
too, there is a resemblance in particular 
incidents which would seem to point to a 
common origin. 

In Mrs. Stokes’s notes no mention is made 
of the stories of Bidpai, which have a repu- 
tation of old standing, and to which La 
Fontaine has expressed his obligation. Part 
of them were translated into French by M. 
Galland in 1724, and in 1816 M. de Sacy pub- 
lished an Arabic text of the whole, of which 
an English edition appeared in 1818 by 
Mr. Wyndham Knatchbull. They are cast 
rather in the form of fables than of fairy 
tales, properly so called, but in reading this 
new volume we have often been reminded 
of passages of Bidpai. 








History of the English People. By John 
Richard Green, M.A. Vols. ITI. and IV. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


THe appearance of Mr. Green’s fourth 
volume enables us to congratulate him on 
having brought his magnum opus to a close. 
There is good reason for such congratula- 
tion, for the signs of weariness that abound 
in the latter part of the work make it clear 
that the author was anxious to escape from 
the uncongenial atmosphere of the eigh- 
teenth century to earlier and more interest- 
ing fields. He has, however, struggled on 
manfully to the end, and has now presented 
our libraries with a revised, corrected, and 
slightly enlarged edition of the ‘Short His- 





tory’ which for six years past has been 
in the hands of every English reader. 
The aspect of the new book is certainly 
more dignified and luxurious than that of 
the single closely-printed volume on which 
it is based, but, as we said in a previous 
notice of the first two volumes, it is essen- 
tially the same work. The four volumes 
take up much more room on the shelves, 
but the amount of matter they contain 
exceeds by barely one-third the matter 
compressed into the ‘Short History.’ Two 
years ago we expressed a hope that, as Mr. 
Green had dealt with the sixteenth century 
at considerably greater length in his later 
work than in his earlier, he would treat the 
succeeding centuries with like consideration. 
This hope has only been partially fulfilled. 
The third volume is entirely devoted to the 
seventeenth century, or rather to the eighty 
years between the accession of James I. and 
the flight of Shaftesbury. This period is, 
therefore, treated at far greater length than 
any other of equal duration in the course 
of the history. At the same rate two 
volumes would hardly have sufficed to cover 
the period between 1683 and 1815, yet half 
a volume brings us to the accession of 
George III., and another half to the battle 
of Waterloo. There the work ends, and at 
present it is clear we are to have no more. 

The proportion of attention given to 
these different periods would strike the 
reader as strangely capricious if he did 
not recollect that the two favoured cen- 
turies give more opportunities for pic- 
turesque writing than any others. Now, 
Mr. Green’s main object is to be in- 
teresting, and to be interesting nowadays 
it appears that one must be picturesque. 
It may with more reason be objected that 
the shabby treatment dealt out to the post- 
Revolutionary period is hardly compatible 
with the title of the book. A history of the 
‘people’ ought surely to pay special atten- 
tion to that period in which the “people” 
were growing into maturity. During the 
century and a half which followed the Revo- 
lution, the ‘‘ people” were preparing for 
the struggle which gained them political 
power in the Reform Bill. And yet not onl 
does Mr. Green pass lightly over this all. 
important period, but he stops abruptly 
at 1815. The proper conclusion of his 
book would have been 1832. The system 
of government that began in 1688 came 
to an end then, and not till then; and 
the Reform Bill gave to the “people” 
the power which the Revolution had 
given to the aristocracy. To stop short at 
1815 is to leave the story of ‘‘the English 
people” at the very point where it becomes 
most interesting, and to imply that not 
national development but foreign affairs 
are Mr. Green’s main subject. We may 
be allowed to hope that, unless the author 
is bound by some imperious necessity not to 
exceed four volumes, he will some day supply 
this defect, and bring his history to its 
natural close. 

Caprice, however, in the choice of his- 
torical divisions or of subjects for full-length 
portraits is a feature that we have noted on 
a previous occasion in what may be called 
(to borrow a phrase of which Mr. Green is 
very fond) the “‘New History.” This and 
other characteristics of the picturesque style 
are well known by this time. Want of pro- 








portion is visible in details as well as in 
weightier matters. For instance, the death 
of Hampden occupies several pages, while 
that of Falkland is told in one line, and the 
battle of Marston Moor is compressed into 
half a page. No one will complain of the 
space allotted to Hampden, for the descrip- 
tion of his death is one of the finest passages 
in the book; but most readers will regret 
that Mr. Green’s sympathies are so strongly 
with Hampden as to make him neglect 
almost entirely the still more er end 
of Falkland. Hampden is certainly one of 
the most striking figures in a time more full 
of striking figures than any other of our his- 
tory, and this has apparently led Mr. Green 
to give a beautiful picture, in almost too 
poetical prose, of the eons and the country 
in which Hampden lived. But it should not 
have led Mr. Green to confuse John Hamp- 
den with his brother. Macaulay’s schoolboy, 
if he has not been examined to death, would 
certainly know that it was not John, but 
Edward Hampden, who was imprisoned for 
refusing to pay the forced loan in 1627. Mr. 
Green has taken care that this blunder shall 
not escape his critics, for he has repeated 
the passage in which it first occurs (p. 131) 
word for word on p. 176. Similar word-for- 
word repetitions, which bring the scissors 
and paste unpleasantly near to us, may be 
noted on pp. 193, 195 (Pym’s ride through 
England), and pp. 294, 346 (the state of 
France). 

The excellences as well as the defects of 
Mr. Green’s style are evident in these as in 
the first two volumes. It is a sort of mosaic, 
a succession of vivid pictures, always inte- 
resting and generally brilliant. The order 
in which the pictures occur is Sometimes in- 
explicable, the links between them are often 
missing; but, take the book up where one 
may, it would be hard to light upon a dull 
or unimportant passage. Mr. Green is at 
his best when analyzing the characteristics 
of a period, as in his description of Puritan 
England ; or in tracing the influence of an 
author on his time, as in his account of 
Dryden. These remarks on literary sub- 
jects, while they are sometimes thrust in 
awkwardly between irrelevant matters, as 
in the case of Milton and ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
(p. 378), are often used very effectively to 


illustrate the progress of political thought, ‘» 


when the fierce denunciations of ‘ Lycidas 
are brought in contact with the Solema 
League and Covenant. But Mr. Green 
strains too much after effect to tell a plain 
story well, and his affectations are some- 
times repulsive to a simple taste. Great 
folks do not, indeed, ‘‘ pass away,” instead 
of dying, so often in these volumes as in the 
first two. But they seem to find it difficult 
to “say” anything; they must mutter or 
whisper or cry it; four or five times at least 
they “laugh” their reply. Among other 
eccentricities, it may be hoped that the 
word “‘phrazes” is only a misprint for 
‘ phrases,” which form certainly oceurs 
elsewhere. Recklessness about spelling 
is, however, rather in Mr. Green’s way. 
The great Elizabethan is indiscriminately 
spelled Raleigh and Ralegh; the mer- 
po who resisted James I. is called 
Bates, when we have Mr. Gardiner’s 
authority for calling him Bate. There are 
several of those little inaccuracies which 
were pointed out in the earlier book. They 
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are, however, trivial details, to which it is 
scarcely worth while to allude except as 
characteristic of the ‘‘ New History.” 

One of the best portions of these volumes 
is perhaps the sketch of Puritanism at the 
beginning of vol. iii. But here it may be 
doubted if a too favourable impression is 
not produced by the constant reference to 
Col. Harrison and John Milton as typical 
Puritans. Neither can be taken as the 
type of Puritanism, for Milton was the 
greatest of the Puritans, and all we know 
of Col. Harrison is told us by his wife. 
Had the Puritans in general been animated 
by the spirit of Milton’s pen, or had they 
resembled in birth, cultivation, and temper 
the idol of Mrs. Harrison, there would have 
been many fewer Cavaliers. Mr. Green 
allows that “the strength of Puritanism 
lay rather among the middle and professional 
classes than among the gentry,’ and yet he 
quotes page after page from the life of an 
exceptional gentleman to show what the 
ordinary Puritan was like: a very effective 
portrait, no doubt, but hardly truthful. In 
assuming, as he does throughout, that all 
Puritans were Calvinists, Mr. Green is 
surely confusing two sections of reformers, 
one of which deserted the main body when 
the Presbyterians came to the front. But 
he does well to lay great stress on the 
religious question as claiming the first place 
among the questions of the day throughout 
the earlier half of the seventeenth century, 
and as the prime cause of political differ- 
ence. He describes in a brilliant passage 
the effect of the Bible on the nation at large; 
he traces the ‘‘ break with the Parliament ”’ 
to religious causes; he shows that the 
“Great Contract” broke down owing to 
the king’s obstinacy in matters of religion; 
later on (p. 246) he rightly says, “It was 
the religious struggle which drew the poli- 
tical in its train.” Mr. Green’s religious 
sympathies enable him fully to appreciate 
and analyze the phenomena of religious 
enthusiasm, and whether it be Laud or 
Melville, Bunyan or Wesley, that is before 
him, the reader is sure of full and satis- 
factory treatment. Religion and literature 
are the two subjects which throughout the 
whole work receive most attention at the 
hands of Mr. Green. 

But when we come to political matters 

ere is often less ground for satisfaction. 
gad of the lawyers of James I.’s reign, 

. Green says :— 

‘Their narrow pedantry bent slavishly then, 
as now, before isolated precedents, while then, 
as now, their ignorance of general history hin- 
dered them from realizing the conditions under 
which these precedents had been framed, and 
to which they owed their very varying value.” 
Even if this is true of the judges who tried 
the five knights or decided the question of 
ship-money, it is far too sweeping an asser- 
tion to make of a body of men among whom 
Coke and Selden and St. John stand out as 
leaders of the legal resistance to absolutism ; 
while as to the truth and good taste of the 
side-blow which Mr. Green goes out of his 
way to deal at the lawyers of the present 
day (seeing how large a portion is con- 
tributed by the legal profession to the 
present majority in the House of Commons) 
there can hardly be two opinions: Mr. 
Green is, as usual, in no doubt about Went- 
worth’s character, unfathomable as it was 





to his contemporaries. ‘From the first 
moment,”’ he says, ‘‘ his desire had been to 
find employment under the Crown.” This 
is a bold statement, which can hardly be 
proved or disproved, but may certainly be 
doubted. Granting that personal ambition 
was Wentworth’s leading motive, there may 
well have appeared to him, before 1629, to 
be other ways of attaining his end besides 
that of taking service with the king. The 
chapters which deal with the Long Parlia- 
ment and the Civil War are perhaps the 
least satisfactory portion of this volume. 
To say that ‘in ecclesiastical as well as 
political matters the aim of the parliamentary 
leaders was strictly conservative,” at the 
very moment when they were pressing the 
Bill to deprive bishops of their seats in 
the House of Lords, is at least misleading. 
Nor is such a statement quite consistent 
with the introduction of the Root and 
Branch Bill for the abolition of episco- 
pacy, which was brought in within two 
months of the rejection of the earlier and 
more moderate measure. But Mr. Green 
does not mention the Root and Branch Bill 
at all. It certainly would tell against his 
theory of the conservatism of the parlia- 
mentary leaders. Mr. Green considers that 
the execution of Strafford was a turning- 
point in the history of the Parliament. 
‘Till May, 1641,” he says, ‘‘ there was still 
hope for an accommodation. ... . But from 
that hour little hope for such an agreement 
remained.” But surely the real turning- 
point is to be found in the Irish rebellion, 
the panic that ensued, and the Grand Re- 
monstrance which resulted from that panic. 
Nothing revolutionary was carried in the 
first session except the Bill against the dis- 
solution of Parliament without its own con- 
sent. That was an extraordinary measure. 
It was the result of the discovery of the 
Army Plot, and was intended to meet a 
temporary emergency. The king had con- 
sented to it. Nothing else had become law 
which was not recognized, in form or in 
fact, at the Restoration. A settlement had 
been effected which, but for the panic 
caused by the Irish rebellion, would pro- 
bably have remained undisturbed. But the 
Grand Remonstrance was really a revolu- 
tionary measure. It was an appeal to a 
new force, the people, and it held out a 
programme for the future of a distinctly 
revolutionary nature. The House felt the 
importance of the crisis. The fact that 
Hyde voted for perpetuating the duration 
of Parliament, but voted against the Re- 
monstrance, shows where the split took 
place between the constitutionalists and the 
party of progress. November, and not 
May, is the real turning-point. The execu- 
tion of Strafford completed the settlement 
with the king. The Remonstrance over- 
threw that settlement. 

Equally unsatisfactory is Mr. Green’s 
account of the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Before the reader knows where he is the 
war has begun. He is vaguely given to 
understand that it was the failure to arrest 
the five members that led the king to resolve 
on war. But it is not stated why the king 
wanted to arrest the members or why the 
failure rendered war inevitable. Mr. Green 
does not point out what every fresh disclo- 
sure—and especially the labours of Mr. 
Gardiner in this field—has made more 





clear, that the so-called Cavalier party was 
essentially a Church party, that it was far 
more ecclesiastical than Royalist, and that 
the intention of the Presbyterian party to 
carry out the anti-ecclesiastical programme 
of the Remonstrance was the real cause of 
civil war. The Militia Bill, the imme. 
diate and ostensible cause, is hardly men- 
tioned ; the Nineteen Propositions, impor- 
tant as a parliamentary manifesto, are slurred 
over. No attempt is made to analyze the 
composition, character, or the aims of the 
two great parties that divided England in 
1642. The reader gains an impression that 
all England, except a few gentry, was on 
the side of the Parliament, and he is left to 
wonder how it was that Cornwall, for in- 
stance, so staunch in support of freedom 
before, was now altogether Royalist. The 
king’s success during the first two years of 
the war is, if we are left to Mr. Green’s 
pages, simply unintelligible. But of course 
explanations of this kind are only weari- 
some. History, to be interesting, must 
ignore difficulties. Let us leave these dry 
bones to be mumbled by the doctors, and 
let the ‘‘ New History” pass on to the pic- 
turesque fields of Chalgrove and Marston 
Moor. 

We should have expected, when Cromwell 
first makes his appearance (iii. 232), to have 
a fuller sketch of his character. But subtle 
analyses of character, after the manner of 
Clarendon, are not in Mr. Green’s way. 
He usually makes a series of anecdotes or 
of remarks by the great man do duty in- 
stead. It is certainly an easier method, and 
causes the reader less fatigue. As Mr. 
Green treated the Grand Remonstrance 
with scant courtesy, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the Self-Denying Ordinance 
(which he christens the Self-Renouncing 
Ordinance), the next most important mea- 
sure of these times, should be carefully 
treated. The reader is told that it was 
introduced by Cromwell and Vane. But 
Cromwell, if he pulled the wires, took care to 
avoid being responsible for the measure. It 
was Mr. Zouch Tate, M.P. for Northampton, 
who, as Mr. Carlyle tells us, introduced the 
proposal. Mr. Green gives us to under- 
stand that the measure actually passed 
in April, 1645, was the same as that 
proposed in the preceding December. But 
they were two distinct measures with 
this important difference, that while the 
earlier proposal laid down a rule for the 
whole duration of the war, the later one 
only affected the condition of the officers at 
that time in employment. Another impor- 
tant point is that the New Model was drawn 
up in the interval. The Lords made its 
production the condition on which they were 
willing to accept the Ordinance. Mr. Green 
says that there was “long and bitter resist- 
ance in either House,” and attributes the 
final passing of the measure to the strength 
of public opinion. Public opinion had little 
to do with the matter, but the two facts 
which Mr. Green omits had a great deal. 
After this it is satisfactory to find a clear 
and interesting description of the character 
and wishes of the newly modelled army. 
But surely it is an affectation to talk always 
of the ‘‘New Model,” as if the plan on 
which the army was organized was the army 
itself. It is a trick Mr. Green seems to 
have learned of Mr. Carlyle. 
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When we come to the Protectorate, it is 
pleasant to see the Parliament of 1653 
treated with proper consideration, and its 
character and proceedings well explained. 
But why go out of one’s way to call it, by 
a sort of anticipation of French Revolution 
titles, the Constituent Convention, and con- 
fuse honest folks who know of it as the 
Little Parliament? Mr. Green seems to 
have a passion for renaming things. Even 
Judge Jeftreys’s Bloody Assize cannot be let 
alone, but must appear as the Bloody Cir- 
cuit. Mr. Green has rather too high an 
idea of Cromwell’s toleration. It was cer- 
tainly very great for the time, but, if we are 
to believe Mr. Masson, not only Episcopa- 
lians but Romanists and Unitarians were 
excluded from its advantages. Considering 
how much stress he generally lays, and 
rightly lays, on the religious aspect of poli- 
tics, it is strange that Mr. Green, in speak- 
ing of Cromwell’s alliance with France, 
should omit to state that the cessation of 
the Vaudois persecution was made by Crom- 
well an indispensable preliminary to that 
alliance. Moreover, the treaty made in 
October, 1655, was not a treaty of alliance, 
as Mr. Green calls it, but merely a commercial 
treaty. The alliance, as any history of 
treaties will show, was not made till March, 
1657, Mr. Green points out the religious 
character of the war with Spain, but he 
omits the negotiations before the war, in 
which the demands for religious and com- 
mercial freedom appear side by side. It is 
hard to say which predominated in Crom- 
well’s conduct of foreign affairs, but, 
whether intentionally or not, Mr. Green 
keeps the commercial aspect too much in 
the background. 

It must, we fear, be allowed that wher- 
ever foreign affairs are treated of the reader 
ison shaky ground. Mr. Green observes that 
the foreign policy of Charles II. “ not only 
deceived close observers of his own day, but 
still misleads historians in ours.”” We are 
obliged to think that the writer of the remark 
is not altogether an exception to the rule. 
He says (p. 373), ‘‘The war [between Eng- 
land and Holland in 1665] was a serious 
stumbling-block in the way of the French 
projects [for the conquest of the Spanish 
Netherlands |.’’ Why, it was the very thing 
Louis XIV. wanted, for the war, while it 
lasted, prevented the European alliance 
that he feared, and left him free to attack 
Flanders without risk of interference. The 
offered mediation was but a ruse to avoid 
the necessity of aiding either party. 

_ “Lewis,” says Mr. Green, ‘succeeded in 
isolating England and in narrowing the war 
within the limits of a struggle at sea, a struggle 
in which the two great sea-powers could only 
weaken one another to the profit of his own 
powerful navy.” 

Exactly so. It was to the interest of Louis 
to narrow the area of the war, but not to 
stop it. Mr. Green says that Louis “re- 
stricted his help [to the Dutch] to the pro- 
mise of a naval reinforcement.” This is 
not correct. Whatever Louis may have 
promised in the way of ships, he actually 
sent a force of 6,000 men to aid the Dutch 
against the Bishop of Miinster, who was in 
alliance with Charles, and even went so far 
as to declare war upon England. It was 
necessary, in support of Mr. Green’s theory 
that the war between England and Holland 





was opposed to French interests, to make 
Louis wait for the conclusion of that war 
before attacking Flanders. 

‘* On the very day, therefore,” says Mr. Green 
(p. 388), ‘fon which the Treaty of Breda was 
signed, he sent in his formal claims on the Low 
Countries, and his army at once took the field.” 
It is somewhat unfortunate that, in point 
of fact, the French troops crossed the frontier 
on May 20th, 1667, while the Treaty of 
Breda was signed on the 3lst of July. So 
far was the invasion from being the con- 
sequence of the peace, that, on the contrary, 
the peace was the immediate consequence 
of the invasion. Mr. Green appears to 
think that Charles ‘‘ was stirred to a mo- 
mentary pride by the success of the Triple 
Alliance.” But this is altogether to mis- 
interpret the aspect that measure bore to 
Charles. With him it was, on the one hand, 
a bid for popularity in England, and, on 
the other, was intended to raise his price 
with Louis XIV. Charles may well have 
been proud of it, but not in the sense sug- 
gested by Mr. Green. He had long ago seen 
that it was by the aid of French gold that he 
was to win the independence he coveted. The 
Triple Alliance was meant to show that 
England was not to be despised, and that 
the gold must be forthcoming. Louis under- 
stood if the historians did not. He paid 
the money, and the Treaty of Dover was 
the immediate result. This policy of barter 
was that which Charles followed throughout 
his reign, at any rate from 1667 onwards, 
but Mr. Green implies that it was first taken 
up in 1675. More criticisms might be made 
on Mr. Green’s views of foreign policy in 
this volume, but enough has been said to 
show that a closer attention to dates and 
details would have enabled him to avoid 
making several mistakes and supporting 
an erroneous theory. But unfortunately 
a close, or, as he would perhaps say, a 
slavish, attention to dates and details is irk- 
some to Mr. Green. 

The fourth volume is for the most part 
of so slight a nature that it is hard to know 
how to criticize it. Perhaps the most striking 
thing about it is its omissions. In a book 
which pretends to pay, and generally does 
pay, especial attention to literature, it is 
strange that the only remark about Johnson 
is that he reported parliamentary debates. 
Boswell is not mentioned; nor is Sheridan, 
nor Goldsmith, nor Cowper, nor Wordsworth. 

Richardson, Smollett, and Fielding are 
disposed of in one line, Sterne does not 
appear, there is no allusion to Miss Burney. 
Nothing is said of Reynolds, Romney, or 
Gainsborough. But this last omission ought, 
perhaps, not to be wondered at, for they 
only share the fate of Van Dyck and Lely, 
of Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren. Art, 
in fact, is utterly neglected throughout these 
volumes. Perhaps it has nothing to do with 
the “‘ people.’ ‘These omissions are the more 
to be regretted because literary criticism is 
Mr. Green’s strong point. He tells the story 
of the Revolution itself clearly and suc- 
cinctly, and it is not hard to make it inte- 
resting. But the reader looks in vain for a 
careful explanation of what the Revolution 
really was, what was the nature of the 
political change, what was the body to 
which power was transferred. The results 
of the Revolution are treated in a some- 
what confused and hasty manner. Political, 





religious, and military events are jumbled 
together. Insufficient stress is laid on the 
enormous change produced by the Revolu- 
tion in European affairs. The reader hears, 
of course, a great deal about Whigs and 
Tories, but finds no satisfactory answer here, 
more than in other histories, to the question, 
What were they? He is told that the Whigs 
stuck to their principles for eighty years 
after the Revolution, but he is not told why 
their zeal for progressive legislation was so 
active during the first third, and so inactive 
during the last two thirds of that period. 
The Whigs were utterly defeated in 1681, 
they won a partial victory in 1688, and a 
complete one in 1715; but it is not pointed 
out to the inquiring student that this strange 
oscillation of power can only be accounted 
for by the fact that the bulk of the aristo- 
cracy became Whig in 1688. If it is true, 
as Mr. Green says, that the country in 
general was Tory throughout the period of 
Whig rule, he does not sufficiently account 
for the voluntary (?) retirement of the Tory 
party from politics. If Tory majorities 
could be returned so often as they were 
under William and Anne, why could they 
not be returned afterwards? Are we not 
forced to conclude that the Jacobitism of so. 
many Tories disgusted the nation, and that 
the country was not in the main Tory after 
1715, or at any rate after 1745? But to 
these and other questions of the like nature 
the oracle is dumb. 

One or two points of detail may be noticed. 
If we are right in saying with Mr. Green 
(p. 65) that ‘the Treaty of Ryswick was the 
final and decisive defeat of the conspiracy 
which had gone on between Lewis and the 
Stuarts since 1670,” why was it necessary 
to fight another long war to attain the same 
result a second time? That Ryswick was 


not decisive may be seen by imagining - 


what would have been the effect of Louis’s 
aid if it had been given to the Pretender 
at the close of Anne’s reign. That it was 
not given was the result of Utrecht, not of 
Ryswick. In speaking of the Septennial 
Act Mr. Green implies that this “ great 
constitutional change,” as he rightly calls it, 
was meant at the time to be permanent, 
whereas it is well known that it was in- 
tended in 1716 only to affect the existing 
Parliament. It is more important, perhaps,. 


to notice that Mr. Green’s sympathy for 


Walpole leads him to underrate the damage 
to English trade which led to the war of 
1739. A recent German historian has 
shown that English trade was already well- 
nigh ruined by the Franco-Spanish alliance, 
and that the commercial class was quite 
right in insisting on war as the only means 
of self-preservation. It is pleasant to turn 
from these things to the brilliant sketch of 
English society in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, especially to the sketch of 
the essayists:— 

‘Tf deeper and grander things were denied 
him, the essayist had still a world of his own. 
He felt little of the pressure of those spiritual 
problems that had weighed on the temper of his 
fathers, but the removal of the pressure left him 
a gay, light-hearted, good-humoured observer of 
the social life about him, amused and glad to be 
amused by it all, looking on with a leisurely 
and somewhat indolent interest, a quiet enjoy- 
ment, a quiet scepticism, a shy reserved con- 
sciousness of their beauty and poetry, at the 
lives of ordinary men and women,” 
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Nothing can be better in its way than this. 
We have also to thank Mr. Green for a 
sketch of Pope, so strangely omitted from 
the ‘Short History.’ But even now he 
seems to dislike giving him a place, for 
though Pope died in 1744, he is treated of 
under the reign of George III.! 

The last part of Mr. Green’s work is so 
extremely scanty, and so much of what 
there is is taken up by a sketch of the 
French Revolution and the wars that fol- 
lowed, that we will say nothing about it. 
We will only point out that France was 
hardly free “‘to attack her enemy [in 1797] 
with the soldiers who had fought at Hohen- 
linden,” since they did not fight at Hohen- 
linden till three years later; and that La 
Haye Sainte was not on the left but in the 
centre of the English position at Waterloo. 
But these are mere slips. They are perhaps 
to be regarded as signs that Mr. Green was 
very tired before he got to the battle of 
Waterloo. Sir Walter Scott used to say 
that he always kept a trot for the avenue, 
but Mr. Green hardly limps home. We do 
not like perorations, but a feebler conclusion 
to a boak of four volumes could not well 
be imagined. Public opinion has already 
declared so decisively in favour of Mr. 
Green’s work that no praise or blame of 
ours is likely to modify that verdict. But 
we must confess a fear that the higher 
qualities of historical writing—painstaking 
and scrupulous accuracy of thought and 
statement, the honest effort to grapple with 
difficulties instead of evading them, the 
scientific reasoning which establishes, at 
the risk of wearying the casual reader, a 
long chain of cause and effect—are likely 
to suffer from the dangerous fascination of 
Mr. Green’s style. 








An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
By John Caird, D.D. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose. ) 

“Merz reason,” Hume concludes in one of 

the chapters of his ‘Enquiry,’ “ is insufficient 

to convinee us of the veracity of the Chris- 
tian religion,” herein agreeing with many 

ians as well as with the multitude 
of believers. Since Hume’s day, however, 

@ new science has arisen, which claims 

to base, not indeed the Christian religion 

only, but all religions, on reason. The con- 
trast is striking; and any attempt, such as 
the present is, to introduce the reader to 
this new science cannot fail in these latter 
days to be received with serious and anxious 
interest. We say to introduce the reader 
to this new science, fer be it known that it 
is of German origin and claims Hegel for 
its founder, and, as we shall have reason 
to complain, is to a great extent impri- 
soned in terms and formule, which no 
one unacquainted with their German ante- 
cedents can fairly expect to understand. 
There is some difficulty. therefore, in 
imagining the precise body of readers for 
whom this book is intended. We propose 
in the remarks which follow to give some 
account of the contents of the book by in- 
dicating the way in which it deals with 

Christianity as understood before the advent 

of Hegel, and we hope thus to suggest what 

elements in the Christian religion meet with 
philosophic approval and in what sense, 
and what elements in it fall away, as neces- 








sary only to the uncritical multitude or to 
the imperfectly educated intelligence. 

The early chapters are occupied with the 
consideration of the objections which may 
be raised against the scientific treatment of 
religion. These objections are three in 
number. First, it may be maintained, ase.g. 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that all knowledge 
being relative to the mind which knows, the 
absolute, although its existence may be and 
is affirmed, cannot come within the con- 
sciousness of the individual: for thereby 
the absolute would become relative. Or, 
secondly, it is held that our knowledge of 
God and Divine truth is intuitive and imme- 
diate, whether given us among our innate 
ideas, or by common sense, or among our 
primary beliefs, or among the fundamental 
principles of cognition, or in whatever form. 
Or, finally, it is said that the knowledge of 
God is given not by reason, but by revela- 
tion. Against these objections, which would 
be fatal to his attempt, Principal Caird wages 
vigorous war, and whatever may be said 
by an English reader as to the constructive 
part of his argument, as e.g. when he ex- 
plains, in opposition to Mr. Spencer, Sir W. 
Hamilton, and Mansel alike, that the abso- 
lute must be capable of being known, there 
can be no doubt that his destructive efforts 
are crowned with a fair measure of success. 
In another chapter follows a highly Ger- 
manized criticism of materialistic theories 
of the universe. Such theories are allowed 
to have great superiority over common re- 
ligious conceptions, but their fault seems 
to be that they start from premises which 
involve their conclusions. This is the 
‘vicious circle of materialism.” It reduces 
mind to a mode of matter. Now as it is 
mind which so reduces mind to a mode of 
matter, mind precedes and is presupposed 
by matter. We do not suppose that either 
this argument, or the denial that force or 
mechanical causality is ever likely to explain 
vital phenomena, will give final pause to the 
materialists. The necessity of religion, not, 
however, of any given religion, is next de- 
duced from the idea of man’s nature ‘“‘as a 
spiritual self-conscious being.” But what 
this idea is, and how we become possessed 
of it, we are not told in very intelligible 
language, yet how all important is this 
knowledge may be seen from the following 
extract :— 


‘* That we are capable of a perpetual progress 
in knowledge and goodness, and yet that every 
actual attainment leaves us with an ideal still 
unsatisfied ; that we are conscious that our 
knowledge is limited, whilst yet we can set in 
thought no absolute limit to our knowledge; that 
we are conscious of our moral defects, and, never- 
theless, can feel that there is no point of moral 
advancement beyond which we may not aspire ; 
—in this boundless possibility of advancement, 
combined with the latent standard of excellence 
which throws contempt on our highest actual 
attainments, we have that in our nature, as con- 
scious spiritual beings, which constitutes what 
we have termed a potential infinitude. In other 
words, when we examine into the real sig- 
nificance of the rational and spiritual life of 
man, we find that it involves what is virtually 
the consciousness of God, and of our essential 
relation to Him.” 


To put this, so far as possible, into simpler 
language: Another man—nay, many other 
men—may know more than I know and be 
better than I am, and I myself may in future 





know more than I now know, and be better 
than I now am. Now I may generalize this 
fact, and speak of man’s actual knowl 

as being always less than it might have been 
or may be hereafter. Herein, apparently, ig 
involved what is virtually the consciousness 
of God, and of our essential relation to 
Him! What, then, is God in the philosophy 
of religion ? 

The chapters which follow, by means of a 
detailed criticism of the proots of the ex. 
istence of God, help us, by telling us in- 
cidentally what God is not, to a partial 
knowledge of what He is. In the first place, 
the proof of the existence of God which is 
drawn a contingentid mundi is shown to be 
without validity. The world we know is 
contingent only, therefore a necessary Being 
exists as its cause. The world is phenomenal, 
therefore an Absolute Substance exists to 
which these phenomena may be referred. 
The world is an effect, and from effect 
to effect men are driven to suppose the 
existence of a First Cause. The world 
is finite and relative, and must therefore 
rest on a Being who is infinite and 
absolute. In all its forms this argument 
shows the same fault: it assumes the 
conclusion, if, that is, the conclusion is 
more than a negative one. The world is 
phenomenal, is contingent, is relative, and 
we may add further that the human mind 
is unwilling or unable to rest in the phe- 
nomenal, the contingent, and the relative. 
From these premises, which are all that 
we have, we cannot get the conclusion, and 
the argument from the contingency of the 
world proves nothing as to the existence of 
God. It has value in the philosophy of re- 
ligion only as an early phase of religious feel- 
ing. The world is transitory and evanescent: 
‘Our life is but a vapour that appeareth for 
a little and then vanisheth away.” It does 
not prove the existence of God, but it impels 
men to seek after Him if haply they may 
find Him. Equally invalid is the argument 
from design. Though we feel the insuffi- 
ciency of the argument from the contingent, 
we do not cease to ask, Whence came this 
world? Why is it? Our first crude answer 
is, that it came from an All-wise and All- 
good Creator and Designer, who of His 
own will and pleasure created the world, 
and to whom belong all the skill, contriv- 
ance, and ingenious adaptation of means to 
ends which it exhibits. But this implies a 
God who is external to the world, the work 
of His hands, and being external to the 
world He is limited by it, and is, therefore, 
finite. Moreover, the relation of God to the 
world herein implied is arbitrary. We 
say the world exhibits infinite skill, con- 
trivance, and wisdom ; but all that we show 
is that it is inexplicable and anomalous. 
Now that the world is inexplicable and 
anomalous is no proof that it is made by 
an infinitely wise and good Creator: we 
cannot conclude from the former statement 
to the latter; but did we know at starting 
that an infinitely wise and good Creator 
made the world, we might conclude that 
what appears to our finite minds inexplicable 
and anomalous is not really so. The former 
inference is arbitrary and unwarranted; the 
latter would be valid. Thus the argument 
from design is also inadequate. But it, 
too, is valuable by its failure, for it impels 
man to seek another and a less inade- 
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quate solution of the problem. Last of 
all comes what is called the ontological 
argument. The idea of God exists in the 
mind, therefore God is. As commonly un- 
derstood, this argument is not particularly 
valuable. ‘The same proof is adduced by 
Kingsley in favour of the existence of 
water babies. But by aid of a distinction 
not very clearly explained, and resting on 
a metaphysic which will not be intelli- 
gible, we fear, to most of the body of 
readers for whom the book is intended, 
this argument, Principal Caird thinks, may 
be saved. ‘The distinction in question is 
one between the accidental existence of 
particular objects for sensuous perception— 
e.g., 500 dollars do not exist in my hand 
merely because the idea of them exists in my 
mind—and the necessary existence of other 
objects from the idea of them. Here, again, 
it must be regretted that this distinction is 
rather asserted or referred to than made good. 
However, by its help we come to the con- 
clusion “ that, as spiritual beings, our whole 
conscious life is based on a Universal Self- 
consciousness, an Absolute Spiritual Life, 
which is not a mere subjective notion or 
conception, but which carries with it the 
proof of its necessary existence as a reality.” 
God is thus Infinite Mind, an Infinite that 
we may know, an Absolute that we may 
understand, ‘‘ that Universal Infinite Self- 
consciousness on which the conscious life of 
all finite minds is based, and whose very 
nature it is to reveal Himself in and to 
them.” 

At this stage, having grasped ‘‘in an 
indefinite but not unreal way ”’ what God is 
in the philosophy of religion, many of our 
readers will no doubt be wondering what 
may be the philosophic view of some of 
the doctrines deemed fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. God isa Person. Our readers will 
perhaps be surprised, after what has pre- 
ceded, to learn that this statement, though 
false as commonly understood, is true ‘in 
a higher sense.’”” What, again, of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation ? 
All such doctrines students of the philosophy 
of religion will be able to explain to them- 
selves and to maintain to the world without 
much difficulty, for with reference to them 
it places in their hands a weapon of singular 
philosophic power. Every man, it must be 
stated, has by the very idea of his nature 
spiritual truth in implicit or virtual posses- 
sion. Now this truth may be apprehended 
by him in many ways. Material objects, 
things in space, actions and events in time, 
may become to him the images and symbols 
through which he contemplates things in- 
finite and eternal. Thus many of the doc- 
trines of the Church may be interpreted 
anew as embodying truths in expressions 
which are merely symbolic, “in a figurative, 
pictorial, suggestive manner.” Or, again, 
“although, literally construed, one series of facts 
is of no higher or more spiritual significance 
than another, [still,] however we may explain 
the process, the ordinary consciousness can and 
does read into such outward phenomena of 
human history conceptions, notions, ideas, which 
possess something of that universality and self- 
consistency, that absoluteness and necessity, 
which are the characteristics of truth.” 


‘ ~~ agen to the thousands of minds 
or which investigations in the philosophy 
of religion have neither meaning nor in- 





terest, “‘the life of Christ has been the 
symbol and suggestion of the richest trea- 
sure of moral ideas.” Furthermore, it is 
shown how even popular thought may rise 
above the mere figurative or metaphorical 
reference of the signs it uses, as exemplified 
in the events of the life of Christ, for ex- 
ample, and, while using terms which at 
their origin were too material in their 
meaning, may forget their original material 
meaning, and may succeed in describing by 
them, though approximately only, spiritual 
acts and processes. Such terms are, ¢.g., re- 
pentance, conversion, regeneration, sanctifi- 
cation. By the aid of methods of interpre- 
tation of such power as these, the reader will 
be prepared to find that when he uses, as 
expressive of the essential nature of the 
Godhead, such terms as Father, Son, First- 
born, Only-begotten, there is in his expres- 
sions much which is perceived to belong to 
the domain of materialized and figurate 
conception. The doctrines of the Church, 
when approached in this way, begin to wear 
a new significance. 

Here we must take leave of Principal Caird 
and the philosophy of religion. But we 
cannot do so without expressing once more 
our regret that he has not succeeded in 
rendering the new science more intelligible 
to readers who are limited to the English 
language for their knowledge of German 
philosophy and the meaning of its terms. 
The gate through which the uninitiated are 
to enter into possession of the kingdom is 
indeed narrow, for it appears to be neither 
more nor less than the Hegelian doctrine. 
Yet it is desirable that they should enter 
into possession. Indeed, the subject is 
the most momentous one that can occupy 
the mind of man; and a philosophy which 
can acknowledge and even adopt the argu- 
ments of sceptics like Hume and Bayle and 
Gibbon, as this philosophy can, and yet 
show that the position attacked is rendered 
only more invulnerable by the success of 
their assaults, should be made accessible 
to all nations and all conditions of men. It 
is to be feared, however, that this attempt. 
to establish two Christianities, an esoteric | 
and an exoteric Ohristianity—for such in' 
effect it is—will soon run through its day. 








The Races of Afghanistan: being a Brief 
Account of the Principal Nations inhabits 
that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 
Bellew, C.8.I., late on special political 
duty at Kabul. (Calcutta, er, 
Spink & Co.) 

‘Written at Kabul, for the most part after ' 

the duties of the day were over,” or “at) 

odd intervals of leisure from official busi- 
ness,” and never fairly revised, this! 
volume, however useful and full of in- 
terest, is defective and disappointing. it} 
might have been so much better if only 
produced in different circumstances. The‘ 
introduction and four following chapters | 
of Afghan history are good in their way, 
and summarize much that should be more | 
generally known; but the political bias 
apparent in them is out of keeping with the 
ostensible theme. It is with the races of 

Afghanistan, and not with its politics, that | 

we would have todo. It is to be hoped that 





before long the able and oer oa am 
restored to health and favourable literary 


opportunities, may return to his self-allotted 
task. One great merit of his book is that 
it seeks to bring into systematic shape the 
chaotic information—if information it be— 
which has heretofore been supplied to the 
world on the true divisions and subdivisions 
of the inhabitants of an interesting but ever 
disturbed region. If complete success has 
not been attained, a step in the right diree- 
tion has nevertheless been taken, for which 
the reader’s acknowledgments are due. 
Chapters vi. to xiii. describe respectively 
the Pathan, Yusufzai, Afridi, Khattak, 
Dadicw, Ghilji, Tajik, and Hazérah, and 
under these heads interesting data are thrown 
together, and occasion taken for speculation, 
which in some cases is ingenious, but in some 
purely fanciful. There is, perhaps, a little 
confusion in the classification adopted, and 
the reader may naturally ask why the 
Khattaks should not have been labelled 
“ Sattagyde,” and the Afridis ‘‘ Aparyte,” 
as well as the Kakars ‘‘ Dadice”; or why 
the modern name should not have been 
used for the latter people if applied to the 
two former. 

Of the ‘‘ Pathan” our author says :— 

“This term has a very wide application cs 
used by the people of India, and a very rc- 
stricted one as used by the Pathdns themselves. 
In the former case it is applied indiscriminately 
to all the peoples inhabiting the country now 
known as Afghanistan, including even the Tajik 
and Hazarah, who are both Persian-speaking 
ae. In the latter case it is applied to 

ukhto-speaking people only, and even then 
with a distinction, as the proper patronymic of 
certain tribes who are neither Afghan nor 
Ghilzai, but simply Pathén or Pukhtin. In 
this latter case it is the name applied to, and 
accepted by, the different peoples or races who 
speak the Pukhto language and inhabit the 
Pathan or Pukhtiin country, much in the same 
way as a native of England, taken in the com- 
prehensive sense of the word, is called English- 
man, and accepts the name, whether he be in 
reality Irish, or Scotch, or Welsh; that is to 
say, the Afghan and the Ghilzai are both 
Pathdns, but the true Pathan is neither one nor 
the other, just as the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
are Englishmen, whilst the true Englishman is 
neither one nor the other of the three.” 

But in India the term has a peculiar 
signification as well as indiscriminate com- 
prehensiveness. It is the name given to 
one of four great classes of Mohammedans, 
the others being Saiyids, Shaikhs, and 
Mughals. The Indian Pathén is held to be 
specially favoured. Descended from the 
prophet (our patriarch) Jacob, he inherits 
the title of “‘Khan” conferred upon an 
ancestor by Mohammed, the tribal designa- 
tion (originally Fath-an) being attributed 
to the same source in memory of a vietory 
(fath) over the unbelievers. How 
learned Muslims in Rohilkhand and Hyder- 
abad would receive Dr. Bellew’s fiat that 
“Pathan” is “ but the Hindustani form of 
the native ae goed the Mag 
patronymic of the people inhabiting 
ae a called Pukhtin-khwé,” it is hard 
to determine. ‘They would assuredly not 
abandon their traditions without a struggle. 
But we believe that in this case the theory 
of Western expounders is right; and Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp, in putting it forward with 
much ingenuity some years ago, asserted 
with Lassen that the Ildxrves of Herodotus 
were the forefathers of many whom we now 
know as Afghans. Prof. Rawlinson’s treat- 
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ment of the subject, in a geographical sense, 
is most suggestive, and should not be lost 
sight of in any revival of these interesting 
inquiries. As to Dr. Bellew’s notion that the 
Pacts and Scyths, as he calls the inhabitants 
of the ‘“ Pukhtin-khw4 country,” may be 
held 

‘to correspond with the Picts and Scots of our 
own country, whilst the Kamburi of the Khan 
of Kelat’s family, and large sections of the 
Afrid{ people, called Kambar-Khel and Kamari, 
together with the Logari of Logar or Lohgar, 
may be compared with the Cambrians and 
Logrians of ancient Britain,” 

we doubt its claim to command that 
serious attention of archeologists which it 
is thought to deserve. Indeed, a few pages 
further on, in the chapter on the Yusufzais, 
the reader is told that ‘‘ jumping to conclu- 
sions from mere names is not a safe course’’; 
and many Israelitish names commonly found 
in Scripture are cited to show that a second 
Palestine might in this respect be readily 
identified in localities where collateral 
evidence to the same effect was wanting. 

Of the people named, not the least 
interesting to us at the present time, 
from the fact of our compulsory relations, 
are the ‘‘Ghilzi,” the plural, be it borne in 
mind, of ‘“ Ghiljai,” or, as more often 
written, ‘‘ Ghilzai.”” Dr. Bellew’s remarks 
on them were quoted in our notice of his 
‘Afghanistan and the Afghans’ in the 
Atheneum of the Ist of March last year. 
He now adds a clear and _ intelligent 
account of their supposed origin, so far as 
he has been enabled to trace it by the help 
of available data, and believes them to 
belong to ‘‘ Turk tribes, known by the name 
of Khilich or Khilichi,” and ‘said to be 
Christians of the Nestorian Church,” who, 
about the beginning of the eighth century, 
“emigrated from their native country and 
sought refuge in the inaccessible mountains 
of Ghor.” These ‘ Khilichi ”—which word, 
by the way, might be more correctly written 
“ Kiliji,” and if spelled ‘‘ Kilijchi’’ means 
rather a ‘“‘maker of swords” than a 
“swordsman,” as here interpreted—are sup- 
posed to have moved forward, in accordance 
with their nomad habits of life, and to 
have finally settled in the tracts now in their 
possession. Among the subdivisions are 
classed the “ Povinda” soldier-merchants, 
notwithstanding certain remarkable distinc- 
tions between clan and clan in feature, com- 
plexion, and stature. This arrangement is 
worth noting, because it is customary to 
separate the Povinda from the Ghilzai in 
the classification of tribes in Afghanistan. 
We read :— 


‘Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying-trade 
between India and Afghanistan and the northern 
states of Central Asia, and have been so for 
many centuries, to the exclusion almost of all 
the other tribes of the country. The principal 
clans employed in this great carrying-trade are 
the Niézi, Nasar, Kharot{, and, to some extent, 
the Sulemaénkhel. From the nature of their 
occupation they are collectively styled, or indi- 
vidually, so far as that goes, Povinda and 
Lawani, or Lohdni. These terms, it appears, 
are derived from the Persian words parwinda, 
a ‘bale of merchandise,’ and rawdni, a ‘tra- 
veller.’” 


The Tajik, we are told, has no divisions 
into khel and zai, like the Afghans, Ghilji, 
aud Pathans. These affixes to a proper 





name denote, it need hardly be said, fol- 
lowers or descendants. A very recent illus- 
tration of the term is found, writes Dr. 
Bellew, ‘‘in the formation of two factions 
at Cabul, shortly after the establishment of 
our Envoy the party in favour of the 
British alliance being called Cavagnarizai, 
and those opposed to it, Yacubzai.” It 
may be that the fact divulged in this gram- 
matical example will afford as much matter 
of serious reflection to the politician as pro- 
fitable acquirement to the student of Pashtu. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Beauty’s Daughters. By the Author of 
‘Phyllis.’ 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Pious Frauds. By Albany de Fonblanque. 

3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

In Pastures Green, and other Stories. By 
Charles Gibbon. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Fascination. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 

2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Reed Farm. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly. 
(Strahan & Co.) 

The Sergeant's Legacy. By E. Berthet. 
Translated by Gilbert Venables. (Nimmo 
& Bain.) 

Fromont the Younger and Risler the Elder. 
From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 
(Vizetelly & Co.) 

Maugars, Junior. From the French of André 
Theuriet. (Same publishers.) 

One of ‘“ Beauty’s daughters,” and the 
most amiable of a charming group of three 
sisters, marries a young man whois paralyzed. 
This is a new idea for a “‘ society” novel, 
and distinguishes it from the ordinary re- 
productions of the lighter talk and manners 
of a certain section of the world. Whether 
the bright conception is not a little too 
hardly worked in the execution, and whether 
a little of Gretchen’s affectionate demonstra- 
tiveness might not have been omitted, is 
another matter. One of the leading features 
in the book is the almost tantalizing amount 
of kissing which takes place between the 
dramatis persone. The process is not always 
free from unpleasant consequences, as when 
the charming widow, Fancy Charteris, by 
an embrace bestowed on a domino by moon- 
light, raises a serious misconception between 
a most exemplary pair of spouses. Mrs. 
Charteris is more witty than her admirers; 
Brandy and Dandy—‘ fortis Gyas fortisque 
Cloanthus ”—drivel almost unnaturally in 
their small talk, and the other men have not 
even talkto recommend them. The women are 
far better, and Florence Tremaine is almost 
a character. But it is to be feared that even 
fair readers in general will find the affec- 
tionate passages a little long, in spite of 
considerable skill on the author’s part in 
making bricks without straw and of that 
artful introduction of the baby in the final 
chapter. 

Mr. Albany de Fonblanque writes in a 
very lively manner; so much so that he 
makes it possible for a reader to get through 
the whole of his new book in spite of its 
peculiarly uninteresting story. If he could 
have persuaded his critics to read no more 
than one-half of the first volume, they would 
have found but little to blame in ‘Pious 
Frauds.’ But the legend of the Sinking 
Stones, and the revelations of wrongful 
possession, and rightful heirs in distressed 
circumstances, however interesting such 





things may be to one who reads his or her 
first novel, if such a creature could be dis. 
covered, are, at all events, extremely tedious 
and irritating to the good sense of the ordi- 
nary reader, who has, of course, yawned 
over many such tales. It is not pleasant to find 
the uncle of two girls called their “ mutual 
uncle,” but it is, on the other hand, re- 
freshing to read immediately afterwards a 
very clever and pointedly written account 
of the girls’ education, and how one of them 
‘learned that the first object was to get the 
advantage of your neighbour somehow, and 
keep it any way.” And while there are to 
be found few things like the first, there 
are many like the other. The whole of 
chapter vi., headed “Family History,” is 
exceedingly well done, and a chapter of 
such explanation is, as every novelist must 
know, a difficult thing to write. Among 
other misfortunes attending the story is that 
it has spoiled the characters which promised 
well at the beginning. Their various changes 
of condition in life alter them past recog- 
nition except by means of their names, and 
even the author’s interest is shifted from 
what they are to what they do, or rather to 
what befalls them. But in spite of all this, 
as has been said before, ‘ Pious Frauds’ is a 
readable book. 

‘In Pastures Green,’ as the first of Mr. 
Gibbon’s collection is called, is a prettily told 
story of a heroine who is missed by the mis- 
take of two suitors. Eben Tyler the farmer 
is too hasty, Montague Lewis the barrister 
too slow, to secure the prize. Milly is a 
sound-hearted maiden, who puts duty above 
inclination and weathers a serious dis- 
appointment. ‘All a Green Willow’ is 
another comedy of errors, Jack Aylmer wast- 
ing his most ardent feelings, and a great 
deal of self-examination and argument, on 
a girl who is happily married, though the 
secret remains one till he has made an overt 
act of absolute surrender. ‘Cancelled En- 
gagements’ ends very satisfactorily accord- 
ing to an ancient figure which used to be in 
vogue in country dances. The change of 
partners is a great relief, for one began to 
feel deeply for the wretched man whose 
Julia hurt his most sacred feelings by stuff- 
ing his pet dog as a “‘ delightful surprise.” 
The remaining stories are Scotch, a cir- 
cumstance which will attract some readers 
and repel others. To the former class 
‘ Dominie Barclay ’’ may be recommended as 
a pathetic tale, and Donald’s ‘ Paction with 
the Deil’ as a humorous one. ‘ Daft Tam’ 
is too horrible to be pleasant. On the whole, 
this book will not detract from the writer’s 
reputation, though we doubt if it will en- 
hance it. 

The reader is far advanced in Lady Ma- 
jendie’s story before the meaning of its 
title is revealed to him, and then he finds 
that the fascination which sheds its sinister 
influence over the latter part of this romance 
is neither more nor less than the glamour 
that bewitched the lambs of Virgil’s Arca- 
dian, the ‘“ jettatura”’ which to this day is 
so religiously believed in by the super- 
stitious Italians and the unsophisticated 
shepherds of Greece. Handsome young 
Paolo (a native of Rome, alternately called 
“Don” and ‘“ Prince”) inherits from his 
father the family curse of the evil eye. 
Whosoever is loved by him falls a victim to 
his baneful power, exercised in despite of 
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himself; and the knowledge of this fact is a 
constant source of anguish to him. One 
after another he slays his best friends; and 
yet he is gentle, honourable, and benevolent, 
languishing like the spell-bound prince in 
the fairy tale until some one shall encounter 
him whose strong will and faith may 
triumph over the mysterious influence of his 
eyes. There are doubtless many readers 
who will expect little or nothing from a story 
based on such a groundwork of idle tradi- 
tion as this. They may be right or wrong 
in their prejudice; but, at any rate, they 
will make a mistake if they decline better 
acquaintance with Lady Margaret Majen- 
die’s creations for no other reason than 
an unwillingness to lend themselves to a 
momentary superstition. Quite apart from 
the evil eye, its dire effects and its ultimate 
subjugation, we meet in this romance a 
great deal that is pretty, fresh, credible, and 
worthy of admiration. The characters of 
the girl-lovers, Finette and Aglae, are 
warmly conceived and developed with re- 
markable sweetness; and it is impossible 
not to be interested in the fortunes of these 
two unconventional Frenchwomen and of 
their married schoolfellow Martha. The 
men’s characters are more indistinct than 
those of the women, but even in them there 
are touches which speak of considerable 
finish in the author’s design. It would 
have been well if some care had been 
devoted to the revision of the book for the 
press. It would not have exacted much 
time or pains to read the sheets in proof; 
and the advantage would have been great. 
There was really no need why Lady Majen- 
die’s two volumes should have been marred 
by this slovenliness of punctuation—for that 
is nearly all that is amiss. The defect is 
mechanical, and might easily have been re- 
medied; but, if the reader make due allow- 
ance for the drawback, the story as a whole 
will please him. It is pretty even when 
it is a trifle silly; and if it occasionally 
werges on affectation, he will scarcely be 
disposed to call it anything worse than 
quaint and ingenuous. It is only fair to 
add that the printing and binding of ‘ Fas- 
cination ’ are strikingly superior. 

There is a good deal of character in the 
simple farmhouse story Mrs. O’Reilly has 
written. The natures of Kitty Deane, the 
active-minded, warm-tempered child, whose 
aspirations for something more stirring than 
her dull domestic life find an outlet, after all, 
sufficiently satisfying in the region which in 
her ignorance she despised ; of Abel Thorne, 
her wise and manly brother, whose un- 
selfishness and honesty meet the usual 
reward of posthumous appreciation, while 
in life he is thwarted and supplanted by 
pettier spirits ; and of lame Christopher, his 
cousin—one of those rare souls which com- 
bine sensitiveness with the strength that in- 
fluences others for their good—are completer 
studies than one often sees in the compass 
of a short story. The figures which are 
more sketchily treated have also their own 
individuality, such as the strong-minded 
spinster of Hillside, who rules over the large 
Thorne family in virtue of a short temper 
and a long purse, coupled witha weak heart 
which is the subject of many calculations ; 
George Thorne, the sleek innkeeper, sub- 
servient and cunning; John, the weaker 


brother, who wins the popularity which 








Abel deserves from all but the sharp-sighted 
Kitty; Dan and his rough sons, the unruly 
flock of young Christopher. Of incident 
there is but little: sudden deaths, with 
sudden consequences to all the actors in the 
plot, are the gravest occurrences. It is 
a lifelike story, but not on that account 
other than impressive in its sequences of 
cause and effect. The Reed Farm, with 
its treacherous ponds as the single dark 
feature of its peacefulness, is a typical as 
well as appropriate setting for a romance of 
common life. 

The second volume of the ‘Modern 
Foreign Library” is much better than the 
first. Mr. Venables has got hold of a suffi- 
ciently attractive original, and has translated 
it very fairly, though not without some of 
the slips which are almost unavoidable, save 
by the exercise of great literary skill and 
care, in rendering into one another two lan- 
guages so treacherously alike in vocabulary 
and yet so dissimilar in signification as French 
and English. For instance, we find in ‘The 
Sergeant’s Legacy’ the words, ‘She was 
descended from the Counts de Raismes, 
whose manor was near the forest of that 
name.” Now we have no doubt that the 
original has “ manoir,” which is not the 
equivalent of manor, but of manor-house. 
However, these things are apparently inse- 
parable from translations of French novels, 
and they are not so frequent in Mr. Venables’ 
work as in that of most translators: The 
book which he has put at the service of the 
English reader is lively enough and of 
unexceptionable morality, and has, besides, 
the advantage of dealing with stirring 
times—the end of the seventeenth century 
—and with a picturesque country, the 
Velay, that is to say, the district between 
Auvergne and the Cevennes, of which Le 
Puy is the capital. 

Yet another series of translations from 
the French starts with M. Alphonse 
Daudet’s masterpiece, and with not the 
worst work of the lady who calls herself 
André Theuriet. The merits of both these 
books are sufficiently well known, and we 
need only say that the translations are fair, 
and the volumes handy and conveniently 
printed and bound. We must, however, 
give notice that we cannot go on reviewing 
these books. If English publishers find it 
profitable to translate well-known French 
novels by the dozen, by all means let them 
do so; but they must not expect to have 
their versions criticized. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Englishman and the Scandinavian; or, a 
Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse 
Literature. By Frederick Metcalfe. (Triibner 
& Co.)—Mr. Metcalfe has produced a readable 
volume, but scholars will not admire his style, 
which is out of keeping with the serious pro- 
mises of the preface. The author says himself 
that in 1876 he wrote a tractate on the subject 
indicated by the title of the volume. It 
‘caught the attention of persons who read it, 
men and women alike.” But they wanted a 
little more—‘‘ the customs, notions, language, 
and literature of the two peoples, based on the 
most rigid research, but adapted for a wider 
class of readers than students only—a kind of 
bird’s-eye view of the whole matter, but with 
sufficient depth and colour.” In fact, the readers 
of the tractate required the subject tobe treated 
with consummatescholarship ina popular manner. 





So far as we can judge, Mr. Metcalfe has, how- 
ever, only addressed himself to the general 
reader, and almost totally disregarded the 
student. It may be a matter of opinion how 
far this was or was not the line to be adopted. 
No one will deny that the execution does not 
tally with the terms of the preface. But, after 
all, it is equally undeniable that by writing as 
he has done, Mr. Metcalfe has made a subject in 
which he himself manifestly takes a vivid interest 
more accessible to the general public, and thereby 
has increased the chances of a wider interest 
being taken in Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse 
studies. At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that in the comparison the Anglo-Saxon 
gets so much the worse of it that it may be 
truly said that readers and students are rather 
warned against him than otherwise. In the 
main, however, Mr. Metcalfe is right in his esti- 
mate of the literary products of the two peoples ; 
but owing to the peculiarities of his style the 
contrast becomes exaggerated at the expense 
of the Anglo-Saxon, as we have said already. 
This could hardly fail to be the result of what 
is from the first a mistaken notion. The Anglo- 
Saxons and the Norsemen have so few things in 
common that they can hardly be com ex- 
cept by points of contrast. The life of the two 
peoples was ruled by laws so widely divergi 
that the outcome of their mental energies coul 
exhibit only rare and faint family resemblances, 
mostly, if not exclusively, confined to the lan- 
guage of the two races. Then, again, Mr. 
Metcalfe chooses such a large subject for treat- 
ment that to do it full justice within so small 
a scope as this volume would have required the 
unremitting, self-criticizing labour of a lifetime. 
In the Norse portion of the book, although it is 
the larger and the more interesting, Mr. Met- 
calfe is frequently led by guides who have 
already been superseded. By reason of the 
vastness of the subject he is obliged to refer 
with brevity to momentous points, while, on the 
other hand, he is decidedly too prolix on matters 
which lie outside the main issue, such as the 
episode relating to the copy of the Edda which 
Worm caused to be made for Cardinal Mazarin, 
&c. Much of the best and most critical 
work relating to Norse literature is buried 
in Transactions and pamphlets which have 
nearly totally escaped Mr. Metcalfe’s notice. 
Had he been master of that most fertile litera- 
ture his book would certainly have borne a 
different stamp. Mistakes in a volume of nearly 
500 pages could hardly fail to occur; but we 
should have liked to see them a good deal 
fewer than they actually are. We mention, 
by way of illustration, the thirteen lines copied 
(p. 380) from Thorvald Bjarnarson’s most ex- 
cellent edition of ‘ Leifar fornra kristinna freta 
islenzkra’:—‘‘ baer” for par es, ‘‘ tvisvar” for 
tvsvar, ‘‘ Epa” for epa, “‘scaldi” for scvldi, “‘ of 
grimleic” for af grimleic, “luti” for Aluti, 
“Jatt pu” for latt tu, ‘‘illsco” for <illzco, 
“* Romuborgar ” for Rumaborgar, ‘‘og” for oc, 
‘¢ orbum ” for orbom, and “ peire hlutir” for peir 
hlutir. But there is much in the book worth 
reading. A second edition we feel sure Mr. 
Metcalfe will so revise as to bring it up to the 
position of a standard work on the subject. 

The Irish Calendar ascribed to Oengus and 
the Irish manuscript known as the Book of 
Leinster, two works of importance to those in- 
terested in Gaelic studies, have been recently 
published at Dublin by the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. The work of Oengus was some years 
since translated by the late Prof. O’Curry as 
well as by Prof. J. B. Crowe, and a lithogra; 
of its entire Gaelic text and glosses was pu 
lished in 1872. In the present issue the work 
is printed in Roman type, with an English ver- 
sion by Dr. Stokes. Of the ‘ Book of Leinster’ 
no translation has yet been published, but the 


text in Gaelic is issued in a lithographic copy 
executed by the late Mr. O’Longan. D ptions 
of these manuscripts, with photozincographic 


specimens of them, were published in the second 
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and third volumes of the Government series of 
§ National Manuscripts of Ireland.’ 

Collections for a Handbook of the Makita Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. Chauncy Maples. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. )—This 
praiseworthy little volume is one of the presents 
to linguistic science made by the missionaries of 
the Church of England, and we cannot be too 

teful for it. The language belongs to the 

tern group and Zambesi branch of the great 
Bantu family, which occupies the whole of 
Africa south of the equator, with certain reserved 
tracts for the remnants of the Hottentots and 
Bushmen. It differs considerably from the 
well-known Swahili and the less well known, 
though important, language of the Yao or 
Ajawa, of which Chuma, Livingstone’s faithful 
attendant, is the representative man. The 
Makia are a large tribe, inhabiting the country 
at the back of the Portuguese colonies of 
Mozambique and in the basin of the river 
Roviima ; they are a domestic and peace-loving 
people, and a Christian mission is established in 
their midst, as an outpost of civilization, and a 
barrier against and check upon the slave traders 
from Lake Nyassa. 

Giovanni Beltrame, late a Roman Catholic 
missionary in the regions of the Upper Nile, 

ublished some years back a grammar in 
talian of the Denka language, which has 
pene through a second edition this year. The 
enka are a large savage tribe occupying the 


basin of the White Nile. The author lived 


among them a long time ; the work is therefore 
an original contribution to knowledge, and very 


sama This language belongs to the 
pper Nile Basin group of the pure Negro 
family of African language. 

We are indebted to the same author for a 
slight but scientific sketch of the language of 
the Akka tribe. These are the well-known 
aboriginal dwarf races of Central Africa, west of 
the Albert Nyanza, residing in the Monbotto 
country, and mentioned by Schweinfurth and 
other travellers. Two boys were brought to 
Italy belonging to kindred tribes, but with 
slightly different dialects; they picked up a 
little Arabic on their road through Egypt, and 
by this mode of communication Beltrame at 

erona was able to extract from them certain 
particulars with regard to their language. It 
a to be polysyllabic, and has not yet been 

assified. The theory of a connexion between 
these dwarf races and the Bushmen of the ex- 
treme south has been started. 

We have also on our table a vocabulary in 
Dutch, Malay, and Achinese by P. Arriens, an 
employé of the Government of Holland in the 
Management of the newly conquered tracts of 
Achin, the most northern portion of the island 
of Sumatra, the attempt to subdue which has 
occupied the Dutch arms seven years. This 
work is in the highest degree elementary, and 
composed for practical wants without any scien- 
tific pretension. The Achinese belongs to the 
Sumatra-Malacca group of the Malayan family ; 
the people are Mohammedan and warlike. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Wo -by-Stamford. By Catherine Holdich. 
(Griffith & Farran. ) 

The Children’s Journey, and other Stories. By 
the Author of ‘Our Children’s Story,’ &c. 
(Strahan & Co.) 

The Sea: its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, 
and Heroism. By F. Whymper. 3 vols. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Boy's Froissart. Edited by Sidney Larner. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

A pPlocrurEsqve old house at Wothorpe near 

Stamford suggested a simple tale to Mrs. Hol- 

dich’s mind, a purely imaginary tale, in no way 

connected with any one who has ever lived at 

Wothorpe. It is not only a very simple tale, 

but also very short and quite free from those 

little complications which make up a plot, and 





without which a story is not a story, but a mere 
chronicle, and hardly an artistic production at 
all. There is for 4 moment a dash of mystery 
about two French ladies, who are harboured with 
the utmost secrecy by the owners of the house 
at Wothorpe ; but the reader is given to under- 
stand that they are people of rank, and it is a 
sad disappointment to find the mystery cleared 
up by the statement of their names and titles 
and the fact that they had left France during a 
time of revolution. The son of the house having 
fallen in love with the younger lady, and being 
below her in rank, marriage is decreed to be im- 
possible, and the son, who belongs to a con- 
sumptive family, rapidly declines. There is but 
one thing to object to positively in Mrs. Hol- 
dich’s very inoffensive little book, and that is 
an unhealthy tendency to link consumption to 
goodness. If the book is, as it appears to be, 
mainly designed for girls, it would be far better 
to show the possibility of there being noble- 
minded, high-principled men among those who 
have sound lungs, good spirits, and cheery 
tempers. 

The collection of children’s stories published by 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. is a favourable specimen 
of the modern kind of nursery tales. The little 
ones who wander off in the first tale to escape 
the housekeeper left in charge during their 
parents’ absence, the Swiss boy who loses his 
way on the hill and imperils the safety of his 
brother and sister, the Mentonese Pascal and 
his donkey, the little gipsy girl, and the rest, 
will all be favourites among childish readers, 
though probably they will be inclined to skip 
the more sentimental passages. The author 
shows much knowledge of the ways and thoughts 
of children, but this quality possibly attracts 
grown readers more than the simple-minded 
students who are intended to be benefited. It 
is, in our experience, the most direct narrative 
that finds most favour with such readers. The 
charm of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ lies in their narrative, and secondarily 
in the fact of the lessons to be drawn lying 
beyond the first reach of the childish mind. 
Whether introspection made easy is the best 
mental food for beginners is at least doubtful. 
But nothing can be said against the tone of the 
lessons conveyed in these graceful pages, and 
there is much skill as well as good feeling in 
the method of their conveyance. 

Mr. Whymper’s volumes are of the kind that 
boys like. They are full of stories of peril and 
adventure, and they are plentifully illustrated. 
The tales of pirates will especially delight boys, 
in whose eyes the buccaneer is always a hero. 
In fact, parents who do not want their children 
**to run away to sea” should be shy of giving 
them this work. 

‘The Boy’s Froissart’ is another book which 
will be welcomed by boys. Years ago Messrs. 
Burns & Oates published some ‘Tales from 
Froissart’ which were the delight of many chil- 
dren. The present volume will serve as a good 
introduction to the fascinating chronicler, who 
never wearies his admirers. A map or two would 
have been a desirable addition. 








LAW BOOKS. 


The French Code of Commerce and the most usual 
Commercial Laws, with a Theoretical and 
Practical Commentary, and a Compendium of 
the Judicial Organization and of the Course 
of Procedure before the Tribunals of Commerce. 
By Leopold Goirand. (Stevens & Sons.) 

Tue French are pre-eminently an arranging 

nation, though, politically at least, their arrange- 

ments are liable to rather sudden fluctuations. 

Their first code of commerce is far the earliest 

in modern Europe, dating, practically speaking, 

from the seventeenth century, for the ordon- 
nances of 1673 and 1681 were codes in effect. 

But the first actual code in name as well as in 

fact was that promulgated in 1807 and still in 

force, so that our neighbours are indebted for 





this, as for their general code, to their great 
Alexander and Justinian, Napoleon I. Prusgig 
might seem at first sight to have the start of 
France, having codified her mercantile laws in 
1794, but, as we have already observed, France 
had virtually codified her law in the seventeenth 
century. The code of 1807 was imperfect, con- 
taining no general provisions as to contracts ; and 
many of the systems of continental nations, though 
in most instances based on the French, are more 
suited to modern requirements, because later in 
date. Hence numerous additions to and modi- 
fications of the French code have become neces. 
sary; and the importance of a commentary which, 
dealing separately with each article or section, 
shall give briefly the state and acceptation of 
the law as now existing, is too obvious to 
require argument. M. Goirand gives this in 
good plain English, for the benefit of English 
readers, and his modest prayer for indulgence 
in respect of supposed Gallicisms is not called 
for by any such phrases, so far as we have been 
able to discover. Indeed, taking up the book 
and allowing it to fall open where it may, the 
reader will, we think, be prepared to say that 
the language is sound, clear, and idiomatic, 
and might have been assumed to be written 
by an Englishman did not M. Goirand’s preface 
assure us of the contrary. To the actual code 
of commerce M. Goirand adds various other 
laws of commercial importance, such as the law 
relating to commercial patterns and models, the 
law on companies, the law on patents of inven- 
tions, &c. Upon the whole it would be difficult 
to imagine a work more likely to be practically 
useful to English persons engaged either in 
carrying on mercantile enterprises or in advising 
those who carry them on, where the trans- 
actions are regulated by the law as existing in 
France. The time when such books will cease 
to be wanted is the time—somewhat distant, we 
fear, at present—when all civilized countries 
shall agree to a general set of rules by which 
their commercial intercourse shall be regu- 
lated. 


A Draft Code of Criminal Law and Procedure. 
By Edward Dillon Lewis. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Mr. Lewis in his preface informs his readers that 

his work was commenced a considerable time 

before the introduction into Parliament of the 

Criminal Code Bill of the late Government, and 

that notwithstanding the announcement of the 

intended introduction of that Bill he did not 
feel at liberty to relinquish his work, which was 
then far advanced towards completion. The 

Government Bill did not become law, and the 

codification of the criminal law still remains to 

be dealt with by Parliament. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it is well that Mr. Lewis 
determined to complete his self-imposed task. 

In preparing his draft of what he conceives 

would be a fair code of criminal law and pro- 

cedure, he has been ‘‘ imfluenced by a desire to 
produce a practical measure instead of adding 
merely one other theory as to what should be 
done in that direction”; and he claims for his 
work ‘‘that it is the outcome of an extensive 
and varied actual practical experience of the 
subjects of which it treats.” The work is 
divided into six parts. Part i. deals with pre- 
liminary matters, and contains, among other 
things, chapters on the constitution of the 
Supreme Court of Criminal Judicature, officers, 
rules of court, &c. Part ii. deals with proce- 
dure ; part iii. with offences and their punish- 
ments; part iv. with juries; part v. with the 
protection of persons acting under the code; 
and part vi. relates to the repeal of existing 
statutes. An appendix furnishes a number of 
forms proper for use in criminal procedure. 

There is no doubt that this work will afford 

many useful hints to those who may be called 

on to draw up a code of the criminal law, and 

Mr. Lewis is entitled to the gratitude of the 

public for his labours. 
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The Principles of Legislation with regard to Pro- 
perty given for Charitable and other Public 
Uses. By Courtney Stanhope Kenny. (Reeves 
& Turner.) 

Tux working and results of charitable endow- 
ments give a new meaning to the old saying 
that the worst place is paved with the best 
intentions. Many readers of the treatises of 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse and Mr. Kenny are likely 
to arrive at the conclusion that on the whole 
these endowments have both demoralized man- 
kind and augmented their sufferings. Mr. 
Kenny himself, however, does not advocate 
suppression, but he establishes the neces- 
sity for ‘‘ supervision, restriction, and revision. ” 
‘Endowed charities,” in his opinion, “have 
done more good than harm, and should be pro- 
tected, but also superintended and controlled.” 
Mr. Kenny has condensed a library into a port- 
able volume, which we can recommend to our 
readers. On two or three collateral points Mr. 
Kenny’s arrangement and language may be found 
a little puzzling. It would have been better, 
for instance (pp. 79 and 80), to give Littré’s 
derivation of the word ‘‘ Mortmain,” which Mr. 
Kenny adopts, last, placing Coke’s and Black- 
stone’s before it, with a plainer indication of 
the reasons for coinciding with Littré. Few 
readers are likely to receive much instruction 
from being told, ‘‘ That this derivation is the 
true one seems to be shown by its being the 
only one which accounts for the employment of 
the phrase in the law of serfdom as well as in 
that of endowment.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Holidays in Home Counties, by Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A. (Bogue), treats in a pleasant, gossip- 
ing way about excursions to various places of 
interest in the south of England. Amongst 
other famous buildings and interesting places 
described by the author are Ely Cathedral, 
St. Albans and Waltham Abbeys, Leeds and 
Rochester Castles, Gilbert White’s house at 
Selborne, and Burnham Thorpe, the birthplace 
of Lord Nelson. The book is nicely got up 
and prettily illustrated. 

We have more than once had occasion to 
remark on the astonishing progress of biblio- 
graphical studies in the United States. Another 
proof is before us in the masterly Catalogue of 
Works relating to William Shakspeare in the 
Barton Collection of the Boston Public Library, 
which Mr. Hubbard has compiled for the 
Trustees.—To show, we suppose, that the race 
of learned booksellers is not extinct, and that 
there are still people who read the Fathers, 
Mr. Stewart, of King William Street, Strand, 
has begun A General Vatalogue, of which Part L., 
A-C, is before us. 

The Royal Navy List (Witherby & Co.) has 
reached its eleventh quarter. The details of 
services have been much increased, and the 
book would have delighted Miss Austen. It 
reflects credit on its compilers, Mr. Warren and 
Col. Lean. 

The Harvard Register has entered on its 
second year. This periodical owes its existence 
to its editor, a Harvard undergraduate, full of 
energy and resource, and it is to be hoped it 
may succeed in establishing itself. 

We have on our table History of Political 
Economy of Ewrope, by Jéréme Adolphe Blanqui 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons),—A Winter 
Tour through India, Burmah, and the Straits, 
by H. E. Falk (Longmans),—Round Ewrope 
with the Crowd, by J. Maggs (Allen & Co.), 
—The History of France, Vol VI., by M. 
Guizot, edited by Madame de Witt (Low),— 
a ty = bag Fass RO 

‘ton e Study of Sign uage among the 
North American Indians, by Gt Mallery (Wash- 
mgton, Government Printing Office), A Scheme 
of Shortened Handwriting (Poole),—The Origin 
of the Homeric Poems, by Dr. H. Bonitz (New 





York, Harper & Brothers),—Practical Photo- 
graphy, Part II., by O. E. Wheeler (‘The Bazaar’ 
Office),— The Essential Characteristics of the 
Romantic and Classical Styles, by C. H. Herford 
(Bell),— Rev. Joseph Cook's Monting Lectures, 
Part XVI. (Dickinson),—Ezxtension of Empire, 
Weakness ? Deficits, Ruin? by F. Lloyd and C. 
Tebbitt (Kegan Paul),—Life: its True Genesis, 
by R. W. Wright (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons),—Principles and Portraits, by C. A. Bartol 
(Boston, U.S., Roberts Brothers),—Highland 
Legends, by Sir T. D. Lauder, Bart. (Hamilton), 
—The Political Comedy of Europe, by D. John- 
son (Low),—Learchus, by J. Williams (Wyman 
& Sons),—Gwynnedd: a Tragedy, by the Author 
of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement’ (Moxon, Saunders 
& Co.),—The Princess Elizabeth: a ic Drama, 
by F. H. Williams (Philadelphia, Claxton),— 
Madonna, by the Rev. M. Russell (Dublin, 
Gill & Son),—Poems, by Sir 8. Ferguson (Bell), 
—The Tiberiad, by J. Gemmel (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose),— Poets in the Pulpit, by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis (Low),—A Life’s Decision, by T. W. 
Allies (Kegan Paul),—and A Modern Pharisee, 
by J. C. Coghlan (Kegan Paul). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Fine Art. 

Notes on Sketching Tours, by an Architect, 4to. 2/6 swd. 

History and Biography. 
Burke's (S. H.) Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, 

Vol, 2, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 

Baughan’s (R.) Northern Watering-Places, 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hunt’s (8. K.) On the Nile, cr, 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Le Mesurier’s (Major) Diary, Kandahar in 1879, cr. 8vo. 8/ cl. 


Science. 
Dawson’s (J. W.) Chain of Life in Geological Time, 6/6 cl. 
Mill’s (J.) Introductory Reader to Geology, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Savage's (M. J.) Morals of Evolution, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Comosing, <6.) and Devere’s (L.) Complete Manual of Cut- 
ting, Parts 3 and 4in 1 Vol., 10/ cl. 
Doyle’s (D.) An Essay on Education and the State of Ire- 
land, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Henderson’s (W.) Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Hope's (B.) Shadow of a Life, a Girl's Story, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Kolb’s (G. F.) The Condition of Nations, Social and Political, 
translated, edited, and collated to 1880 by Mrs. Brewer, 
roy. 8vo, 42/ cl. 
Maudley’s (J. G.) Woman outside Christendom, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Payne’s (J.) Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, 
with other Lectures and Essays, edited by his Son, 
J. F. Payne, with Introduction by Rev. R. H. Quick, 9/ 
Very’s (Lieut. E. W.) Navies of the World, 8ve. 31/6 cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Ausgrabungen (Die) zu Olympia, Vol. IV., edited by E. 
Curtius, F. Adler, and G. Treu, 60m. 
Drama, 
Delair (P.): Garin, Drame en 5 Actes en Vers, 3fr. 50. 
Geography. 
Civiale (A.): Carte des Alpes, 20fr. 
Jahrbuch d. Schweizer Alpenclub, 1879-80, 1lm. 
Science, 
Auerbach (G.): Das Anthracen u. seine Derivate, 7m. 20. 
Gerlach (J. v.): Beitriige zur Anatomie d. Menschlichen 


Auges, 4m. 

Hertwig (O. und R.): Studien zur Blittertheorie, Part 2, 
Die Chaetognathen, 6m. 

Scheffler (H.): Die polydimensionalen Gréssen wu. die 
vollkommenen Primzahlen, 5m. 60. 

Uhland(W. H.): Die Dampfmaschinen m. Schiebersteuerung, 


7m. 
Wiedersheim (R.): Morphologische Studien, Part 1, 5m. 
General Literature. 

Le Sottisier de Voltaire, imprimé pour la premiére fois 
d’aprés le Manuscrit Autographe de Voltaire, avec une 
Préface par Léouzon le Duc, 30fr. 

Vautier (G.): Le Remords du Docteur, 3fr. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM. 
4, Wyndham Crescent, Junction Road, July 31, 1880. 
For some years past readers at the British 
Museum have complained of the insufficiency 
of the number of seats. More accommodation 
has lately been provided by placing narrow 
tables between the radiating avenues, but, not- 


withstanding the addition, readers arriving. 


during the afternoon—especially Saturday after- 
noon—can find no seat. Twenty or thirty 
desks—perhaps more—have either the word 
‘*Engaged” written on the blotting-pad, or they 
are reserved by books and papers being placed 
on them. Such seats are thus engaged chiefly 





by men who, working until closing time at the 
Reco ce or Somerset House, are anxious 
to get an hour or so at the British Museum 
afterwards. Knowing that it is impossible to 
get a seat in the afternoon, they either drop in 
for a few minutes between nine and ten, and 
secure their seats, or get some friend to do it 
for them. Such a practice is undoubtedly 
wrong, but inasmuch as I have frequently 
resorted to it myself, I do not condemn it, but 
what I do condemn is the cause that leads to it. 

Every frequenter of the room knows full well 
that there are many so-called readers who have 
no right to the privileges of the Library. If they 
were eliminated, there is more than suflicient 
accommodation for literary workers. Glance 
over their shoulders and see the books are 
reading or, on sultry summer afternoons, oP 
ing over. I am well aware that it is impossible 
to turn such drones out. Indeed, in some cases, 
@ man may be doing literary work (of a certain 
sort) in reading up back London Journal stories. 
But there is a class which certainly should be 
excluded, and that is the advertisers. Some 
time ago there was a reader who had his letters 
addressed to a coffee-shop in Museum Street. 
Every morning he would come into the Reading 
Room with a huge parcel of letters, and occupy 
the whole day in replying to them. Only this 
afternoon I saw a reader (?) with Kelly’s ‘ Staf- 
fordshire Directory’ before him, addressing 
wrappers to all the hotel-keepers and publicans 
in that county. Has the Reading Room of the 
British Museum become a trade circular office, 
and must real workers be turned out of their 
legitimate nests by such wretched cuckoos? 

J Cussans. 








EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

By referring to Appendix F. in vol. ii. of my 
‘Life of Poe,’ Mr. Joseph Gostwick will see 
that I have not ignored the fact that his useful 
little ‘Handbook of American Literature’ was 
the first English publication to throw doubt on 
Griswold’s statements. In the Mirror for 
January, 1874, I referred more fully to the 
remarks of the ‘ Handbook’s’ (to me) unknown 
author, but had to concede to Mr. Moy Thomas 
the credit of having been the real pioneer of the 
truth in England with regard te Griswold’s 
‘ Life of Poe,’ because of his essay in the Train 
Magazine for April, 1857. Joun H. Incram, 








AN ITALIAN GHOST STORY. 

Or the many grand old buildings that adorn 
the fair city of Florence, two of the most 
remarkable for architectural excellence and 
artistic decorations are undoubtedly the 
that bear the names of the ancient and noble 
families of Strozzi and Riccardi. The honour- 
able descent, the great actions, the former vast 
wealth and power and magnificence of those two 
illustrious Florentine houses are matter of 
history. In the Riccardi palace my good old 
friend, now, alas! no more, the Marchese Carlo 
Riccardi-Strozzi was born, on the 15th of June, 
1801, son of the Marchese Vincenzo, who was 
the son of the Marchese Giuseppe Riccardi and 
of the Marchesa Anna, who was the daughter of 
Count Amerigo Strozzi. In this great palace till 
the age of fourteen he passed a part of every 
year. He must have looked often with wonder 
and admiration at the marvellous frescoes 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the old Medicean chapel, 
at the gorgeous ceiling in the great ery 
painted by Luca Giordano, at the Latin inscrip- 
tions and busts and sarcophagi that adorn the 
court, at the old books and MSS. of the famous 
library, which it is a pleasure to enter and a 
regret to leave. He must have heard that the 
old palace built by Cosimo Pater Patriw, where 
popes, emperors, kings, princes, illustrious 
statesmen, scholars, and artists had been 
honourably received, had been almost doubled 
in size and restored and enriched by his 
ancestors the Riccardis,—he must have seen the 
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pomp of his family, the festive meetings, the 
ceremonious receptions, and the thirty servants 
in the Riccardi livery who carried torches in the 
procession of Corpus Domini,—he must have been 
told and felt that he was heir to all this wealth 
and splendour. It may easily be imagined what 
were his feelings and sufferings when the crash 
of ruin came upon his family in the year 1814. 
The ruin was almost complete. The palace, in- 
cluding the library, passed into the possession of 
the State. The effect of that sudden change 
upon the boy of fourteen was seen to the last in 
the man. The Marchese Carlo Riccardi-Strozzi 
led a retired and studious life, dividing his 
time between the administration of the estates 
which came to him from his mother and his 
literary occupations. 

Fortunately for him in his great misfortune, 
the property which he inherited from his 
mother was considerable. It consisted of a great 
palace, famous for its grand staircase, at the 
corner of the Piazza del Duomo, purchased from 
the Guadagni family ; of an estate at Campi, com- 

rising the old tower or fortress of Campi, and a 
ittle castle at Santa Maria di Monte Morello, like 
my castle of Vincigliata, but smaller ; of a villa 
and estate at La Panieretta, a few miles from Pog- 

ibonsi ; of the villa and estate of San Donato in 

erano, in the province of Chianti; and of the 
great villa and estate of Querceto, in the parish 
of San Martino a Mensola, near Florence. 
These estates he visited yearly in regular routine 
and at stated seasons. To the magnificent villa 
and estate of Saletta, near Pontedera, the last 
remnant of the Riccardi property, he rarely 
went, and only for very brief visits, as he pos- 
sessed only one-half of it. It was chiefly owing 
to the vicinity of the villa of Querceto to my 
villa of Majano that I became acquainted with the 
Marchese Carlo Riccardi-Strozzi. The acquaint- 
ance became intimate and ripened into friend- 
ship. Ever since the year 1427, and perhaps 
earlier, Querceto has been a favourite villa of 
the Strozzis. In the chapel there is a most 
beautiful work of art, a Madonna and Child, 
by Luca della Robbia. In the great saloon are 
many portraits of the family, not a few of 
officers and generals in the service of the Holy 
Roman Empire, this branch of the Strozzis 
having adhered to that empire, as the elder 
branch adhered to the kings of France. My 
friend Marchese Carlo amongst other accom- 
plishments was a good German scholar, and 
translated into Italian the life of Bianca Capello 
by Siebenkees, which he had the kindness to 
dedicate tome. As tothe Holy Roman Empire, 
I remember an old contadino at Majano who 
would not hear of the French emperor or any 
other modern emperor; he always said with 
grave emphasis, ‘‘There is one God, one Pope, 
one Emperor.” After many pleasant visits to 
Querceto and Campi and La Panieretta, I had 
the pleasure many years ago of staying for some 
days at San Donato, in Chianti. It is about 
thirty miles from Florence, the road passing 
through hilly country, and traversing Greve and 
Panzano, an ancient possession of the Ricasolis, 
now belonging to my friend Alberto Ricasoli, 
son-in-law of the well-known statesman Baron 
Bettino Ricasoli, and skirting part of Radda, 
which is the chief town of the province of 
Chianti. The country is hilly, almost moun- 
tainous, thinly inhabited, its chief produce 
being its celebrated wine and acorns, on which 
great quantities of hogs, called in Italian, for 
euphony, ‘‘animali neri,” are fed. The villa of 
San Donato stands high, commanding fine and 
extensive views. It is a great isolated building, 
like many other Italian provincial villas, with 
no pretensions to architectural beauty, and with 
none of the pleasant surroundings of an English 
country house—no gardens, no pleasure-ground, 
—nothing but the usual prato or lawn, but not 
kept like English lawns, with a well and a 
dwarf wall round part of it. At the back the 
ground rises rapidly, sheltering it from the 
north-east, and there are great woods of oak 





and of Spanish chestnut trees. On the southern 
and western slopes are the poderi farms forming 
the estate, cultivated to a great extent as vine- 
yards. The way of life at San Donato was old- 
fashioned and enjoyable. The family consisted 
of the Marchese ; the present Marchesa, whom 
he married late in life on the death of his first 
wife, a Zondadari of Siena, with whom he had 
never lived happily, and from whom he was 
early in life separated ; of his sister-in-law, and 
generally two or three priests, who lived or visited 
frequently at San Donato, in the hope of receiving 
some good piece of church preferment from the 
Marchese; who inherited from his ancestors the 
patronage of many well-endowed benetices. 
These priests were generally very acceptable 
companions, being well informed on local and 
family history, especiallyof Chianti. There were 
other visitors, some from the neighbourhood, 
and one or two from Florence. Every one rose 
at the hour he fancied, having coffee or a very 
slight early breakfast ; then, if the weather per- 
mitted, little excursions were made till about 
half-past eleven, when all assembled at the 
regular breakfast, which was almost a dinner. 
Then came longer excursions—to Meleto, belong- 
ing to Alberto Ricasoli; to Vistareni, the half 
of the San Donato property which had de- 
scended to Prince Ferdinand Strozzi, and where 
there was a modern palazzone, or big palace, 
hardly ever inhabited by the family; to the 
little town of Radda; to the very ancient Val- 
lombrosan Abbey of Cotibuono, now partly the 
village parsonage and partly the villa and 


fattoria of the Giuntini family (this famous 


abbey was founded and largely endowed by the 
Ricasoli family ; there is a list of abbots from 
1061 to 1808, the date of the suppression, and 
an inscription in honour of the Ricasolis: 
‘*Cujus auctor Hieremias, vir ille pius, potens, 
liberalis, qui in oppido suo Montis Grossuli et in 
aliis compluribus ab Arno ad Arbiam late 
quondam dominabatur,” &c.); to Brolio, the 
stately castle of Baron Bettino Ricasoli, lately 
restored by him at vast expense and with ex- 
quisite taste; and to many more interesting 
places in Chianti. At half-past seven or later 
came dinner, which lasted a long time, the 
Marchese delighting in sitting long at table and 
in dinner conversation. Afterwards, for those 
who liked it, there was some old-fashioned game 
at cards till about eleven, when we parted and 
retired to our bed-rooms. I have seldom passed 
a week with more satisfaction. There were 
pure keen air, good country fare, something 
new worth seeing every day, pleasant, well- 
informed companions, and the old-fashioned 
cordiality of the master of the house, that made 
every one feel at home and at his ease. 

One day an old priest, who held one of the 
Marchese’s benefices and often acted as chaplain 
at San Donato, and who seemed to know every- 
thing about everybody, told me, amongst other 
things relating to the Strozzis of San Donato, 
that many years ago, in making some internal 
alterations which required ‘an opening in a very 
thick wall, the workmen suddenly came upon 
the skeleton of a man in a standing position, 
built into the wall. He was dressed in the 
costume of about 1620-40, well known from de- 
scriptions, and better from the portraits by 
Van Dyck, Sustermans, and other painters of the 
time. The dress had partly mouldered away, 
the skeleton had become a parched-up mummy, 
and only from the well-preserved teeth and 
light-brown hair it could be conjectured that 
he had died young. On the head was a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, like that in the well-known 
pictures of King Charles I. of England. One of 
the workmen took the hat and wore it till it was 
worn out. There was no judicial investigation. 
Who he was, whence he came, and how and 
why he had been built into the wall, became for 
a time the evening talk of the priests and con- 
tadini in the neighbourhood, and was soon for- 
gotten for newer subjects of village conversation. 
The old priest said there was a tradition of a 





lover surprised by a jealous husband, a Strozgj 
who had married a Genoese beauty about two 
hundred years ago or more, and who sudden} 
disappeared, and was never seen or heard of 
afterwards. He cautioned me not to ask the 
Marchese about it, as he disliked any mention 
of that part of his family history. 

After some fine weather and pleasant excursions 
there came a day of continual heavy rain, so 
not being able to go out of doors, we went most 
of us on a tour through the house. There are 
more than one hundred rooms, some modernized 
and with modern furniture, some gloomy, but 
interesting, from being in appearance and in 
furniture much as they were in the seventeenth 
century. In one of them, having on the stone 
architrave of the door the date 1620 and the 
letters ‘‘ O. S.,” we found a number of old pic- 
tures resting on the floor and turned to the 
wall, mostly saints, landscapes, and portraits of 
little merit and in bad condition. One of 
them was, however, a really good picture, and, 
though damaged and torn and dark with age 
and neglect, made a great impression on me, 
It was a full-length portrait of a beautiful young 
woman in the picturesque dress of the seven- 
teenth century, and from what could be dis- 
tinguished of the figure, the fine features, and 
the singularly bright and expressive eyes, re- 
minded me instantly of a charming portrait 
by Van Dyck in a Durazzo palace at Genoa, 
Round the fair graceful neck was a very thin 
silk or plaited hair chain, supporting a very 
small medallion of a reddish colour. The name 
of the lady depicted, the date, and the name gf 
the painter had been carefully and thoroughly 
erased. When I called the Marchese’s atten- 
tion to it, he looked at it with an embarrassed 
air, remarked that it was probably a fancy por- 
trait of some stranger, and immediately turned 
it to the wall. In a moment after he opened 
a cupboard full of books, and kindly told me 
that, as I had a liking for old books, I might 
examine them, and take those which I thought 
worth taking. Collectors and lovers of old 
books may imagine with what eagerness and 
curiosity I began my search in the cupboard. 
There were many volumes of theology and lives 
of saints and books of travels. Amongst them 
was the collection of voyages, in three volumes, 
folio, published at Venice by Ramusio, 1559- 
1565; also a book on cookery by Bartolomeo 
Scappi, cook to Pope Paul V. (Camillo Bor- 
ghese), printed at Venice 1610, with a number 
of most interesting illustrations of every object 
relating to the kitchen and carving and the 
service of the table; also, ‘Tractatus de Venenis 
a Magistro Petro de Abbano editus, Padue, 
Anno Domini mcccctxxu1. Deo Gratias.’ When 
I had arrived at this point, I was called away 
to dinner ; the time occupied by that meal and 
the evening conversation seemed to me much 
longer than usual. As soon as possible, when 
it was about eleven, I rushed back to my book 
cupboard, and carried most of the books to my 
bed-room. The operation of glancing at the 
title-pages, selecting, and carrying the books in 
packets from the lumber-room to my bed-room 
occupied more than an hour. I then seated 
myself on the floor, with a couple of candles 
and my books, and proceeded with my inspec- 
tion. The first volume was entitled ‘ I Donneschi 
Difetti da Giuseppe Passi, Ravenate in Venetia 
mpci.’ The heading of one of the chapters 
made me smile: ‘‘ Delle Donne Maghe, Incan- 
tatrici, venefiche, malefiche, superstitiose, fattu- 
chiere, streghe e strigimache.” The next book 
was ‘ Tableau Historique des Ruses et Subtilité 
des Femmes, ou sont naifvement réprésentées 
leurs mceurs, humeurs, tirannies, trompéries eb 
généralement leurs artifices et practiques,’ par 
L. S. R., Paris, 1623. Then came a thin folio, 
bound in parchment, ‘Tychonis Brahe Astro- 
nomiz instaurate mechanica, Noribergee, Anno 
1602,’ with a very remarkable engraving of the 
great astronomer, one of Uranienburg, and 
several of astronomical instruments. It appears 
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from an inscription on the fly-leaf to have 
belonged to ‘‘ Il Duca D° Rob® Dudleo di North- 
umbria,” son of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and of the Lady 
Douglas Sheftield—a learned and accomplished 
courtier and man of science, well known in Tus- 
cany, where he lived for many years, employed by 
the Grand Dukes in military and naval construc- 
tions, and in designing the enlargement and im- 
provement of the port of Leghorn. This volume 
was especially welcome, as I had devoted much 
time for many years to researches in the archives 
and libraries and public offices of Florence re- 
specting this Robert Dudley and his family, and 
have a boxful of books, manuscripts, letters, 
and documents relating to the subject. Then I 
took up a ‘Compendio dell’ Arte Esorcistica et 
Possibilita delle Mirabili & Stupende Opera- 
tioni delli Demoni & de’ Maletici del P. F. Giro- 
lamo Menghi da Viadana Minor Osservante,’ 
Bologna, 1576. The headings of two chapters 
amused me greatly, and made me ponder on 
the strange things which have been believed 
in by mankind. First, ‘‘Come gli Demoni si 
faccino Incubi & Succubi,” &c.; secondly, 
‘Che Cosa sia Strega, Overo, Strigimaga; dell’ 
Ethimologia & Natura di Questo Nome; & 
delli Modi, con li quali li Demoni cercano 
Augumentare Questa Perfida & scelerata setta 
Loro.” Next came ‘Les Voyages de Jean 
Struys en Moscovie, en Tartarie, aux Indes, & 
en d’autres Pays Etrangers, & Amstredam, 
1681.’ This was the most modern of the books 
in the cupboard. On the title-page is written 
“Chardin,” and on the margin in several pages 
there are notes in Chardin’s small, clear, delicate 
handwriting, commenting on Jean Struys’s 
marvellous narratives. One of the engravings 
in the book is frightful and sickening ; it is in 
two parts. In one a Persian husband, assisted 
by two servants, is flaying alive his wife, who is 
fastened naked to a St. Andrew’s cross. In the 
other he is exhibiting to his friends the skin 
nailed to the wall. Jean Struys says he was 
near the house and heard the wretched woman’s 
shrieks, but no one dared to interfere. 

As I was thinking over the tortures of the 
victim, the detestable cruelty of the monster 
in human shape who inflicted them, and the 
cowardly indifference of his neighbours, I was 
surprised by a very slight sound as of rustling 
silk, and, looking up from my books, I distinctly 
saw a female figure in a white dress slowly 
gliding round the room, feeling the wall with 
her hands, as if searching for some particular 
spot. My first impression was that it was a 
trick to try my nerves invented by some one of 
the guests. I remembered a secret passage in 
my villa at Majano commanding a bed-room, 
where tricks were practised in former times to 
frighten visitors, especially those coming from 
a distance. But then I had, according to my 
custom, carefully examined every part of the 
room, one of the great old-fashioned rooms of 
the house. The floor was of bricks painted like 
granite, the ceiling of beams in the Venetian 
style ; there was no fireplace, according to the 
old fashion, which allowed generally only two 
fireplaces to a house, one in the great hall and 
one in the kitchen. There was very little furni- 
ture, and the only suspicious-looking objects 
Were two great cupboards, not movable or pro- 
jecting from the side of the room, but let into 
the wall, which was unusually thick, the depth 
of the cupboards alone being at least a yard. 
As usual, I had locked the door. All this flashed 
through my mind in an instant. Then, I confess 
it, there came over me that peculiar sensation 

ed creeping of the flesh — “ arrecteeque 
horrore com, et vox faucibus hesit.” I felt 
my hair standing on end, and my voice stuck 
in my throat. I tried to speak, and could not. 
At last I moved. At that moment the figure 
turned towards me, and I saw at once the image 
of the portrait in the old room; the same white 
figured silk dress, the same lace, the medallion, 
the brown hair, and the strange bright eyes 





with a feverish and melancholy expression. I 
started to my feet, and in so doing overturned 
and extinguished the candles. I had not closed 
either the outer or inner shutters ; there was no 
moon, but avery dim twilight, partly, I sup- 
pose, from the stars. Unluckily I had no 
matches to strike a light. There was the figure, 
which appeared to move in a light of its own 
—a sort of halo, as it seemed to me. 
Slowly it left the wall and disappeared in 
the bed—a great bed of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with a carved walnut-wood canopy and 
red damask silk hangings, of the size and form 
of a bed I have at the villa of Majano, except 
that mine is more modern, being of the last 
century, and having the canopy of carved wood 
gilt and the hangings of figured blue silk. I 
remained for a time, I know not how long, 
standing bewildered in the middle of the room, 
straining my eyes towards the bed. The semi- 
darkness and the silence became oppressive ; I 
felt stupefied—an irresistible fascination fixed 
my thoughts. I undressed hurriedly and almost 
unconsciously climbed into the bed. I must 
have fallen into a trance or a deep sleep—so 
deep that I was only wakened by a loud knock- 
ing at my door. I jumped out of bed. It was 
late—so late that breakfast was ready ; so the 
servant told me, and he had been sent by the 
Marchese to see if I was ill or had gone out. 
As I was dressing I saw something on the floor ; 
it was a little medallion—a garnet or very red 
amethyst, or a carbuncle or a ruby, I cannot 
say positively which—with an exquisite ancient 
Greek engraving of a sphinx, with a very thin 
gold setting and a very small chain, either of 
silk or plaited hair, with a tiny gold clasp. I 
send you an impression of it. When I appeared 
in the breakfast-room every one looked at me 
with a peculiar expression—at least I thought so 
—especially the Marchese, who, however, asked 
very kindly as to my health, observing that I 
looked pale and haggard. I thanked him, 
merely remarking that I had sat up too long 
over the books and had not been able to sleep 
till early in the morning. I put into his hand 
the medallion, telling him where I had found it. 
He looked at it curiously and nervously, turning 
very pale. He gave it back to me, saying that 
it had probably fallen out of one of the books, 
that as he had given me the books, he begged 
me to accept the medallion also, and to keep it 
carefully as a slight remembrance of my visit 
to San Donato. Shortly after breakfast the 
party broke up, as had been previously arranged, 
and I returned to Florence. 

I make no attempt at an explanation. A 
quarter of a century or more has elapsed since 
that night. The vision haunts me to this day. 
Often at night I seem to be in that old bed 
with the apparition looking steadfastly at me 
with radiant eyes, and I wake with a start and 
in a fever, to wonder at the mysteries which 
perplex human reason. J. TempLe LEADER. 








SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN JAPAN. 
Oxford, August 2, 1880. 

Ar the end of my paper on ‘Sanskrit Texts in 
Japan,’ printed in the last number of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and fully reported 
in the Atheneum, I mentioned in a postscript 
(March 10th) that I had received from Mr. Wylie 
a copy of a vocabulary called ‘A Thousand San- 
skrit and Chinese Words,’ compiled by I-tsing, 
about 700 a.p., and brought to Japan by Zikaku, 
a Japanese priest, in 847 a.p. The edition of this 
vocabulary which Mr. Wylie bought in Japan 
was published by Jiakumyo in 1727, and in the 
preface the editor says: ‘‘In the temple Hériuji, 
in Yamato, there are treasured Pragndpéramiti- 
hridaya-stitram and Sonsho-dharani, written on 
two palm-leaves, handed down from Central 
India.” 

HGriuji is one of eleven temples founded 
by Prince Umayado, who died in a.p. 621. 
This temple is in a town named Tatsuta, in the 





province Yamato, near Kyoto, the western 
capital. I ended my article with the following 
sentence: ‘* Here, then, we have clear eviderice 
that in the year 1727 palm-leaves containing the 
text of Sanskrit Sitras were still preserved in 
the temple of Horiuji. If that temple is still in 
existence, might not some Buddhist priest of 
Kyoto, the western capital of Japan, be induced 
to go there to see whether the palm-leaves are 
still there, and, if they are, to make a copy and 
send it to Oxford ?” 

Sooner than expected this wish of mine has 
been fulfilled. On the 28th of April Mr. 
Shigefuyu Karihara, of Kyoto, a friend of one of 
my Sanskrit pupils, Mr: Bunyiu Nanjio, who for 
some years had himself taken an interest in 
Sanskrit, went to the temple or monastery of 
Ho6riuji to inquire whether any old Sanskrit 
MSS. were still preserved there. He was told 
that the priests of the monastery had recently 
surrendered their valuables to the Imperial 
Government, and that the ancient palm-leaves 
had been presented to the emperor. 

In a chronicle kept at the monastery of 
Horiuji it is stated that these palm-leaves 
and other valuables were brought by Ono 
Imoko, a retainer of the Mikado (the Empress. 
Suiko), from China (during the Sui dynasty, 
589-618) to Japan, in the thirty-seventh year 
of the age of Prince Umayado, i.e, A.D 
609. The other valuable articles were: 
1. Nid, i.e, a cymbal used in Buddhist 
temples ; 2. Midzu-game, a water vessel; 3. 
Shaku-jio, a staff, the top of which is armed 
with metal rings, as carried by Buddhist priests ;. 
4. Kesa (Kashaya), a scarf, worn by Buddhist 
priests across the shoulder, which belonged to 
the famous Bodhidharma; 5. Haki, a bowl, 
given by the same Bodhidharma. These things 
and the Sanskrit MSS. are said to have belonged 
to some Chinese priests, named Wai-sz (Yeshi) 
and Nim-shin (Neuzen), and to four others suc- 
cessively, who lived in a monastery on the 
mountain called Nan-ngok (Nangak), in the 
province of Hang (K6) in China. These palm- 
leaf MSS. may, therefore, be supposed to date 
from at least the sixth century a.D., and be, in 
fact, the oldest Sanskrit MSS. now in existence. 

May we not hope that his Excellency Mori 
Arinori, who expressed so warm an interest in 
this matter when he was present at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Asiatic Society, will now lend 
us his powerful aid, and request the Minister of 
the Department of the Imperial Household to 
allow these MSS. to be carefully copied or 
photographed? After the misfortune that has 
happened lately to Prof. Mommsen, we hardly 
venture to ask for a loan of the originals. 

F. Max MUier. 








Literary Gossip. 


A cou.ectTion of the ‘ Published Letters of 
John Ruskin, D.C.L.,’ is to appear shortly, 
edited, with illustrative and explanatory 
notes, by ‘An Oxford Pupil.” The first 
volume, which will be issued early in Sep- 
tember next, will contain Letters on Art 
and Science; the segond will be devoted to 
Letters on Politics, Economy, and Miscel- 
laneous Matters. A fac-simile of one of the 
letters will be given with the first volume. 
As usual, copies are to be supplied by Mr. 
George Allen, of Orpington. 

Mr. Watrter Besant has, we are glad to 
know, undertaken to prepare for Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons a volume of ‘ Readings’ 
from Rabelais. The book will be ready , 
the new year. 

At a meeting of the Roxburghe Club, Mr. 
Frederic Ouvry, Fellow and late President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, was unani- 
mously elected a member in the room of Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell. It was resolved 
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to print for the Club Sir John Harington’s 
manuscript treatise on the succession to the 
Crown, 1602, from the Chapter Library at 
York Minster. 

WE understand that a narrative of events 
in Macedonia during the last few months is 
about to be published in London. The 
facts are druwn from local sources, and the 
object of their publication is to show that 
the country is reduced to a terrible condi- 
tion of anarchy. 

By a recent order of the Court of Chan- 
eery in Ireland, an annual sum of about 
thirty-five pounds is to be entrusted to the 
Royal Irish Academy for the establishment 
and remuneration of a ‘ Professor of Celtic 
Languages.” This amount, it appears, is 
derived from a sum collected for a memorial 
to the late Rev. James Todd, D.D., author 
of a ‘Life of St. Patrick,’ &e. Under 
the Chancery order the professors are to 
be appointed at stated intervals by the 
Academy, to lecture on subjects prescribed 
for them in connexion with Celtic languages. 
It seems that some of the subscribers to the 
fund considered the amount available too 
small for a professorship, in view of what 
has been done in that direction in Scotland 
and at Oxford, and they were in favour of 
having the money applied to the publication 
of a valuable Irish manuscript, to be pre- 
sented to public libraries as a memorial of 
Dr. Todd. 

Some little time ago the new enthusiasm 
for Gaelic study took the form of a promise 
of a manual suitable for Highland schools, 
and now we learn that tourists during the 
coming autumn are to be provided with a 
handbook of Gaelic phrases, with pronoun- 
ciation, from the pen of Mrs. Mary Mae- 
kellar. 

Tue work of H.I.H. the Archduke Ludwig 
Salvator of Austria, ‘ Leukosia, the Capital 
of Cyprus,’ illustrated by his own hand, and 
translated into English by Chevalier Krapf 
Liverhoff, the Austro-Hungarian Consul- 
General in London, will soon be brought out 
by an English firm. 

Tuat zealous antiquary, Mr. Ebsworth, is 
busy with another volume, to be called ‘ One 
Hundred Years of Molash Records, 1781 to 
1880 : being the Burial Registers of Molash 
Parish, near Ashford, Kent, edited by the 
Present Vicar.’ 

Pror. Kyou, of Vienna, the editor of 
Babrius’s fables, is now visiting English 
libraries for the purpose of making a more 
elaborate edition of that work. He intends 
to bring out a complete collection of Greek 
fables. 

Tre Curators of the Taylorian Institu- 
tion, Oxford, decided at their last meeting 
that the German teachership, vacated by Dr. 
Hamann, should not be filled up for the next 
term. 

Pror. Patmer’s new translation of the 
Koran, which is to appear in Prof. Max 
Miiller’s “‘Sacred Books of the East,” is 
nearly ready. Two more volumes of the 
same series are in the press, one containing 
a translation of the ‘ Parinibbina-Sutta’ 
(‘The Great Decease’), by Mr. Rhys Davids ; 
another the ‘Sutta Nipita,’ by Prof. Faus- 
boll, and the ‘Dhammapada,’ by Prof. Max 
Miiller. 

Dr. Lanvets, of Regent’s Park Chapel, 
is writing a biography of his son, the Rev. 
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John Landels, who died not long ago at 
Genoa, at the outset of a promising minis- 
terial career in Italy. 

Tue following appointments, &c., may 
be mentioned. Canon Stubbs has been 
nominated a member of the Munich 
Academy. Mr. Stephen Tucker, Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant, has been appointed 
Somerset Herald, succeeding to the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Planché. Signor 
Antonio Farinelli has been elected Professor 
of Italian at University College, Gower 
Street, Prof. Volpe having resigned his 
professorship on account of ill health. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Capt. 
E. Dyne Fenton, the author of several suc- 
cessful novels, ‘Sorties from Gib., in Quest of 
Sensation and Sentiment,’ ‘ Eve’s Daughters,’ 
and ‘B., an Autobiography.’ He had left 
the army, and had been residing quietly at 
Scarborough since the death of his wife, 
three years ago. After suffering much pain 
from an injury to his foot, he died on Thurs- 
day, the 29th of July. He was a great 
favourite with all who knew him. Asan 
amateur photographer he had few equals, 
his Spanish views especially being highly 
esteemed. 

THERE will appear very shortly in Ger- 
many the correspondence of Novalis with 
Friedrich, August Wilhelm, Charlotte, and 
Caroline Schlegel, edited by Dr. J. M. 
Raich. This is the first time that the letters 
exchanged by Hardenberg with his friend 
Friedrich Schlegel have been published to 
the world. Indeed, the letters were long 
thought to have perished, and quite lately 
the literary historian R. Haym expressed his 
regrets on this subject. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER is going to entertain the 
public with a new novel, entitled ‘The 
Freres,’ which will commence in the Temple 
Bar magazine for 1881. Mrs. Leith Adams 
has again undertaken the editorship of the 
Kensington Magazine. 

Tue College of the Teachers’ Training 
and Registration Society will open again in 
September, under the superintendence of 
Miss Agnes Ward, late of the Notting Hill 
High School. Miss Ward is a sister of Mr. 
T. H. Ward, Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, editor of ‘The English Poets: 
Selections with Critical Introductions.’ The 
College was very successful at the last Cam- 
bridge Examination for Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates. Fifteen present and two former 
students passed in all three subjects. 

Dr. Harkavy, of the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg, has discovered amongst the 
new collection of the MSS. of this library 
the greater part of R. Saadyah Gaon’s 
Arabic commentary on Isaiah. Up to the 
present time we knew only of his Arabic 
translation of Isaiah, of which Prof. Lagarde 
is preparing a new edition. 

Tue well-known Leipzig publishers, 
Messrs. Teubner & Co., are going to publish 
a work entitled ‘ Scriptorum Greecorum qui 
Christianam impugnaverunt Religionem 
quee Supersunt,’ edited by Prof. C. J. 
Neumann. The third fasciculus, which will 
appear first, will bear the title of ‘Juliani 
Imperatoris contra Christianos Librorum 
Insunt Cyrilli Alexandrini 
Fragmenta Syriaca.’ The Syriac fragments 
with a Latin translation are by Dr. E. 
Nestle. 





‘“‘Onz generation passeth away, ang 
another generation cometh.” The Critieg} 
Review of Moscow, so ably edited by Prof 
Kovalewsky, has ceased to appear after a 
short life of eighteen months. A society of 
savants connected with the Berlin University 
is going to bring out a weekly paper with 
the title Die Deutsche Literaturzeitung, unde 
the editorship of Prof. Max Roediger. 


Tue German Buchdrucker-Verein hag 
been holding its annual meeting, under the 
presidency of Dr. E. Brockhaus, at Munich, 
It is to meet next year at Bremen. 








SCIENCE 


The Progress of the World in Arts, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, Rail. 
ways, and Pubiic Wealth, since the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Michael G. Mul 
hall, F.S.8. (Stanford.) 

WE cannot conscientiously speak well of the 

manner in which this volume of statistics hag 

been compiled. The author has gone to many 
authorities for information, and collected a vast 
multitude of figures, but he fails in numerous 
instances in evolving the truth from the hetero. 
geneous materials which were at his command, 

That a book of this kind should furnish an 

abundant crop of errors is only what might be 

expected. The Allgemeine Zeitung, for instauce, 
is not the oldest newspaper in Germany, for it 
was established in 1794, whilst the Frankfurter 

Journal has uninterruptedly been published 

since 1615, and is probably the oldest periodical 

in existence. The school population of Greece 
is equal to 5°6 per cent. of the total population, 

The German word Bauer ought to have been 

rendered ‘‘ yeoman” or ‘‘ peasant proprietor,” and 

not ‘‘farmer.” The author is mistaken when 
he states that ‘down to 1850 all the railway 
engines in Germany were imported from Eng. 
land,” for Borsig in 1846 had already turned 
out his hundredth locomotive. The “ total army 
and navy strength” of the United Kingdom 
exceeds 260,000 men, and there are certainly 
several European states which, proportionately 
to their population, do not keep an equal force 
under arms in time of peace. It is, however, 
when we come to examine some of the com- 
parative tables furnished by the author that we 
have most to deplore his want of thoroughness 
and discrimination. The few tabular state- 
ments devoted to public finance are super- 
ficial and misleading. Instead of analyzing each 
separate financial statement and reducing the 
whole to a common standard, the author is 
content to supply crude lump sums, which 
include in many instances the receipts derived 
from Crown lands, railways, and productive 
ublic works. He appears to think that these 
ump sums, divided by the number of inhabi- 
tants, ought to yield a measure of the taxation 
to which the nations of the world are subjected. 

Nothing could be further from the mark. 

In the United Kingdom the total expenditure 

for imperial and local purposes may amount 

to eighty shillings a head, as the author 
asserts, but only sixty-two shillings out of 
this sum are defrayed by direct or indireet 
taxation. Nor are Frenchmen so heavily taxed 
as the author believes to be the case. In 
comparing the educational statistics of various 
countries, the author contents himself with giving 
the proportions which the number of scholars 
bear to the total population. This method may 
suffice when tracing the progress of education 
in a particular country, but is not at all ad- 
missible as a measure of comparison between 
different states. A school attendance of 18 per 
cent. in France is fully equal to an attendance 
of 26 per cent. in the United States, for im the 
latter the youthful element of the population is 
far more numerous. If we compare the number 
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— 
of scholars with the total number of children 
between the ages of five and fifteen, we find that 
they amount to 77 per cent. in Scotland and 
Germany, to 75 per cent. in France (which has 
made wonderful strides in advance during the 
last eight years), and to 72 per cent. in England 
and the United States. The United States, as 
a whole, do not consequently stand at the head, 
whatever may be the superiority of the leading 
members of the Union. Nor need we wonder 
at this, for in 1870 thousands of negroes and 
poor whites were still denied the benefits of an 
elementary education. The census just taken 
will no doubt exhibit a wonderful progress in 
educational matters. The author is mistaken, 
too, when he says, with reference to the large 
number of persons in the United States unable 
to read, that ‘‘they are doubtless negroes or 
immigrants.” Had he taken the trouble to con- 
sult the census returns, he would have found 
that the illiterate population included 777,873 
persons of foreign birth, 2,789,689 negroes, and 
rather more than two million whites who were 
natives of the United States. In other words, 
74 per cent. of the native-born whites, 14 per 
cent. of the foreign-born whites, and 51 per cent. 
of the coloured persons over ten years of age 
were unable to read. Many of these may, how- 
ever, be presumed to have acquired that accom- 
plishment as they grew older and wiser, and, so 
far as a knowledge of reading and writing goes, 
the United States need hardly fear comparison 
with any state in Eurepe. The author’s railway 
statistics are open to similar objections, and his 
figures in many instances are antiquated. The 
length of railways throughout the world in 1880 
was certainly greater than 202,021 miles. We 
have taken the trouble to consult trustworthy 
authorities on the subject, and we find that even 
towards the close of 1878, or in the beginning 
of 1879, the railways open for traffic had a length 
of 215,348 miles (104,130 in Europe, 96,154 in 
America, 2,267 in Africa, 8,800 in Asia, 3,997 
in Australia and Polynesia). This is nearly 
7 per cent. in excess of the length given by the 
author, and assuming his figures for 1870 to be 
correct, the increase since then has actually 
been 75 per cent. instead of 64 percent. Far 
more satisfactory are those portions of the 
author’s work in which he presents us with a 
summary of the official statistics of separate 
states, though even here his services as an inter- 
preter should not be accepted without hesitation. 


Natural History Rambles. —In Search of Minerals. 
By D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 

Mr. Ansrep rightly remarks that ‘‘ minerals are 

noteworthy for many reasons,” but, nevertheless, 

most people exhibit invincible ignorance of the 
most elementary teachings of mineralogy. 

Neither the extraordinary beauty sometimes 

shown by certain species, the economic value 

of others, nor the quaint superstitions formerly 
associated with many more, have awakened 
any general interest in their study: they are 

“stones,” and nothing more. Mineralogists 

themselves are to some extent responsible for 

the neglect into which the study has fallen, for 
the introduction to the science is made un- 
necessarily unattractive by the uncouth termi- 
nology and bewildering synonyms by which it is 
disfigured. In the volume before us the late 

Prof. Ansted has aimed at giving in popular 

form a mass of curious and interesting informa- 

tion about minerals, and at showing the great 

pleasure to be derived from the search for F 

For this purpose a rough-and-ready classification 

is adopted, which brings together in succession 

groups of minerals deserving consideration for 
their intrinsic value, their useful properties, their 
industrial uses, or their rarity, curious mutual 
relations, and peculiarities. About each class 
we receive much interesting and unexpected 
information, given in a pleasant, chatty manner. 

Sometimes we learn how they were used, why 

they were valued, and what was thought about 





them in classic antiquity ; sometimes we are 
told of the magical qualities attributed to them 
in the Middle Ages, or at others we seem to be 
enjoying a pleasant chat about their uses in the 
arts of the present time, or about their ‘‘ homes ” 
in remote regions. Although the volume is full 
of varied and entertaining information, it is 
not free from certain blemishes, such as too 
frequently distigure mineralogical works. We 
occasionally find vagueness m expression, an 
inexactness in the use of synonyms, and a certain 
want of definiteness in discussing crystallo- 
graphical details, even so far as they are admis- 
sible into a professedly popular work. Thus, in 
the first chapter, after speaking of certain pro- 
perties and uses of minerals, the author states 
that ‘“‘other minerals are obtained and used 
chiefly in their condition as metals.” The reader 
will. we think, fail to grasp the meaning of this 
statement. In another chapter we are told that 
‘*rock-crystal is one of a thousand forms of 
sandstone. Cale spar or Iceland spar is an 
occasional and unfamiliar result of the presence 
of limestone.” These statements are ambiguous, 
or rather they are decidedly misleading. In 
the perusal of the book we have encountered 
several similar instances, which might have been 
rectified by the author in a second edition ; but 
that, alas! is now impossible. Mr. Ansted’s 
extensive travels and intimate practical acquaint- 
ance with mines and minerals pre-eminently 
qualified him to write a popular introduction to 
the study of mineralogy, and it is probable that 
his interesting chapters will induce many to go 
‘¢ in search of minerals” for themselves. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


SuHortty before his lamented death the late 
M. Broca presented to the School of Anthro- 
pology at Paris, for the free use of all students, 
a register of the results of the skull measure- 
ments made by him during the last fifteen years, 
recently completed by M. Drouault, his private 
secretary. A biographical sketch of Dr. Broca 
has been contributed to the Lancet by Prof. 
Ball, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, one of 
his pupils. He states that Broca was born in 
1824 at Sainte Foy (Gironde), and was the son 
of a physician, came to Paris at the age of 
sixteen, and devoted himself to anatomy. ‘In 
1846 he became prosector of the Faculty, and 
gained in rapid succession the honours of the 
profession—a place as surgeon in the Paris 
hospitals, and the title of agrégé at the Medical 
Faculty. In 1866 he became a member of the 
Academy of Medicine, and in 1867 was pro- 
moted to a chair at the Faculty, where, as a 
teacher of clinical surgery, he was highly suc- 
cessful.” Prof. Ball adds eloquent testimony 
to the moral and intellectual qualities of this 
fertile and original thinker and just and bene- 
volent man. ‘‘ From the moment of the founda- 
tion in 1860 of the Anthropological Society, the 
activity of Broca’s intellect seemed to have 
found its proper channel. Anthropology is a 
compound of so many other sciences that the 
intervention of a grasping and encyclopzdic 
mind, like Broca’s, is almost invaluable to form 
the connecting link between so many different 
branches of human knowledge. An excellent 
mathematician, a first-rate anatomist, a good 
Greek scholar, Broca combined in himself that 
diversified knowledge which the subject requires 
with the synthetical tendencies which concense 
these disseminated forces and make them con- 
verge upon a single point.” The following 
details are given of his death-seizure :—‘‘ On 
Tuesday, the 6th July, he fainted in the Senate 
house; on Wednesday he felt sufficiently re- 
covered to resume his labours; towards mid- 
night on Thursday he was suddenly seized with 
a ft of dyspnoea, rose from his bed, and expired 
in ten minutes. Upon post-mortem examina- 
tion all the organs were apparently sound, and 
we shall probably not be far from the truth in 
attributing the catastrophe to cerebral exhaus- 





tion, arising from too protracted a course of 
severe intellectual exertion.” 

The time for sending in memoirs (printed or 
manuscript) to the Paris Anthropological Society 
in competition for the Godard Prize of 20/., ‘‘ to 
the author of the best memoir on any subject 
relating to anthropology,” has been extended to 
December 31st, 1880. The competition is open 
to any person who is not a member of the 
Central Committee of that Society, and the 
memoirs may be in any language. 





THE SITE OF GATH. 

THE disappearance of Gath is one of the most: 
remarkable losses in Biblical topography. The 
Crusaders placed it at Yebna, the ancient Jabneh, 
Jabneel, or Jamnia. Robinson fixed on Deir 
Duban as corresponding with the position 
assigned to Gath by Eusebius. Dr. Porter 
identified it with Tell es Safieh, in which Lieut. 
Conder also agrees. Thomson thought that 
Bethogabra, Eleutheropolis, Beit Jibrin, and 
Gath were all one and the same city. Another 
site, that of Khirbet Jelediyeh, on sheet xx. of 
the large map, is proposed by the Rev. W. F. 
Birch in the July number of the Palestine Fund’s 
Quarterly Statement, on the basis of a remarkable 
collocation of names. 

Mr. Trelawny Saunders, who is preparing for 
publication for the Committee of the Fund their 
reduced maps of Western Palestine to illustrate 
the ancient geography, has now made another 
suggestion. In the southern part of sheet xx. 
is a ruin called Kh. Abu Geith. It is described 
in the memoirs as a “‘ heap of ruins with the 
remains of a modern wall.” It is situated at the 
head of the Wady el Hesy, here called el 
Muleikah, which falls into the Mediterranean 
Sea between Gaza and Ashkelon. The position 
is intermediate between Gaza and Hebron, and 
it commands the main route from the nomad 
region of the Negebor south country to the low- 
land hills of the Philistine Shephelah, just as 
Gaza protects the Philistine coast road, and 
Hebron guards the highway through the moun- 
tains of Judah. 

Apart from the apparent identity of name, 
Mr. Saunders defends this position from an 
examination of all the passages in the Bible 
which bear upon Gath, especially those which 
make Gath the southernmost city of the 
Philistines, with which condition Kh. Abu 
Geith seems to agree very well. If, too, Shaa- 
raim (1 Sam. xvii. 52) be identified with Tell 
Sheriah, then Kh. Abu Geith is on the way to 
Shaaraim. 

A further suggestion has been made. Prof. 
Palmer, while admitting that Mr. Saunders has 
made out a strong case for his position, contends 
that the name of Gath would be preserved in 
the modern form of Jatt or Jennet. Now five 
miles to the north-east of Kh. Abu Geith is a 
place named Kh. Jenneta. It is described in 
the memoirs as containing ‘‘ foundations, caves, 
cisterns, and ruined walls. Apparently an 
ancient site.” 

Mr. Saunders has also communicated to the 
Chairman of the Committee an important recti- 
fication of the boundary of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and a new identification of Megiddo 
arrived at from a study of the great map. 





SALE. 


Tue library of our old contributor the 
late Prof. Thomas Bell, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, was sold on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. The sale com- 
prised 777 lots, which produced 1,191l. 17s. 
Amongst the more important works, Gould’s 
Birds of Europe, 5 vols., sold for 86l.; Gray's 
Genera of Birds, 3 vols. , 34/.; Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 24 vols. , 281. 10s.; Sowerby’s Thesaurus 
Conchyliorum, 25l. 10s. ; Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
3 vols., 311. 10s.; Linnean Society’s Transactions, 
30 vols., 28/.; Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, 
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69 parts, 171.; Zoological Society’s Transactions, 
5 vols., 34/. 10s.; Meyer’s British Birds, 4 vols., 
22l.; Turner’s Picturesque Views, 2 vols., 28I.; 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 130 vols., 311. ; 
Annals of Natural History, 48 vols., 15]. 10s. ; 
Keats’s Poems, first edition, 10/. 15s.; Ray 
‘Society’s Publications, 54 vols. , 22/. 5s. ; Ruskin’s 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, first edition, 5/.; 
Philosophical Transactions, 75 vols., 25I. 5s.; 
and Palzontological Society’s Monographs, 33 
vols., 18]. 10s. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvxrs. Botanic, 1.—Anniversary 











Science Gossip. 


Two periodical comets are now approaching 
perihelion, but it is not likely that either of 
them will become visible for some weeks yet— 
at any rate, until after the moon, which was 
new yesterday morning, has waxed and waned. 
Faye’s comet will be nearest the earth on the 
3rd of October (at the distance 1°09 that of the 
sun), but will not be in perihelion until the 
22nd of January next year. It was discovered 
on November 22nd, 1843, and observed at each 
of the subsequent returns, passing its perihelion 
on the last occasion on July 18th, 1873. The other, 
Winnecke’s periodical comet, was discovered in 
1819 by Pons, and not seen again until 1858, 
when Dr. Winnecke determined satisfactorily 
the circumstances of its orbit. The last passage 
through perihelion occurred on March 12th, 
1875; the next, according to Prof. von Oppolzer’s 
recent calculations (Ast. Nach. No. 2326), will 
fall on the 4th of next December. But the 
position of the comet at this return will be 
wery unfavourable for visibility at places where 
there are sufliciently powerful telescopes to 
afford hope of seeing so faint an object. Dr. 
von Oppolzer consoles us with the assurance 
that at the next return, in 1886, the circum- 
stances will be far more likely to give astro- 
nomers an opportunity of observing the comet. 
Being also unfavourably placed in 1863, it was 
not seen at all that year, when it passed its 
perihelion in the autumn. 

Dr. WitttaM Farr has been awarded by the 
Council of the British Medical Association their 
gold medal for his long and valuable labours in 
sanitary science and statistical inquiry. The 
presentation will be made on the 12th of August, 
an the Senate House, Cambridge. 


of storms is traced from ‘their source to their 
exhaustion. 

Dr. F. M. Sraprr contributes to the Revue 
Universelle des Mines, de la Métallurgie, dc., a 
valuable memoir, ‘ Etude de l’Influence de la 
Chaleur de l’Intérieur de la Terre sur la Pos- 
sibilité de Construction des Tunnels dans les 
Hautes Montagnes.’ His studies are 
deserving the attention of engineers and phy- 
sicists in general. 

THE Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 
of Victoria for 1879 is an important document, 
showing very clearly the advantages in that 
colony of the ‘‘ Regulation of Mines Statute.” 
In 1879 there were 146 accidents in the mines ; 
in 1874 there were 296. The number of men 
killed in and about the mines last year was 1°29 
per thousand employed, as compared with 1°93 
in 1874. The Reports of the Mining Surveyors 
and Registrars for the quarter ending 3lst 
March, 1880, show that 66,174 ounces of gold 
were obtained during the quarter from alluvial 
deposits and 113,775 ounces by quartz mining. 

Tue Association Frangaise pour |’ Avancement 
des Sciences meets this year for its ninth session 
at Rheims, from the 12th to the 19th of August, 
under the presidency of M. Krantz, Senator, 
Commissioner-General of the Universal Exposi- 
tion of 1878. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART in BLACK and WHITE, 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of Drawings, 
Etchings, and Engravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admis- 


sion, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 








(the latter just completed), each by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ht of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 


Ten toSix.—ls. 








Our Ancient Monuments and the Land around 
Them. By C. P. Kains-Jackson. With 
an Introduction by Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. (Elliot Stock.) 

Tuts volume has appeared at an opportune 

moment, when the gifted writer of the pre- 

face has been again returned to the House 
of Commons, to resume, it is to be hoped, his 
praiseworthy efforts to obtain protection for 
our ancient British monuments. These 
monuments and the contents of some forms 





Tue German Association of Naturalists and 
Physicists meets at Danzig from September 18th 
to the 24th. The Association seeks for con 
tributions from strangers, and promises a!! 
foreigners a very hearty welcome. There a 
twenty-three sections, several excursions, son 
concerts, and many social gatherings, so th 
the week will be fully occupied. 

Pror. Lissasovs, the discoverer of the beauti- 
ful figures so well known by his name, is dead 
M. Lissajuus was the Professor of Physics 
Toulouse. 

Tue Perseids, or August meteors, may | 
looked for early next week, particularly on + 
night of Tuesday, August 10th. The mown, 
being only a few days past conjunction, will not 
interfere with their visibility. 

THE Report of the Dearborn Observatory, 
Chicago, issued last May, indicates a continua- 
tion of useful activity there, especially in the 
observations made withthe fine 18}-inch refractor 
of Alvan Clark’s manufacture, set up in the year 
1862. 

Pror. Ex1as Loomis read before the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington, on April 
20th, 1880, ‘Contributions to Meteorology : 
being Results derived from an Examination of 
the Observations of the United States Signal 
Service and from other Sources.’ This paper 


has been printed in the American Journal of 
Science for July. It is full of information rela- 
tive to the principles upon which the progress 


of them are the only materials from which 
‘ho earliest history of this co 
very year that passes witness 


| ‘total removal of f thes 

ud makes more and more difficult 

myletion of that history hey whi 

nave been for many years engaged in the 

| careful rey of these monuments can 

| testify to these injurious aggressions. Both 

| last sun and within the pasi few months 
nason’s hammer has descended wi 

force upon highly tractive 


son Dartmoor ; and it 

Uspiriting thought that 
legisiators are considering othe tions 
of much greater moment, or ure hesitat- 
ing, or not striving to surmount the diffi- 
culties affecting proprietary rights which 
surround the question of monumental pro- 
tection, the hammer and the chisel are un- 
ceasing in their work of demolition, and 
many ancient memorials are being irretriev- 
ably spoiled, and rendered useless to the 
antiquary and the historian. 

There are two portions of this book, viz., 
the preface, by Sir John Lubbock, and the 
material part, by his friend Mr. Kains- 
Jackson, thus introduced, which invite com- 
—_, How far does each portion commend 
itself ¢ 





well | 





It was an excellent opportunity for in. 
forming the public and showing, by accu. 
rate descriptions, how important are the 
instances scheduled, as illustrating the 
various branches of the entire subject. It 
will be sufficient if we confine our remarks 
at this moment to one section of the book, 
viz., tumuli and megalithic monuments in 
England and Wales, and to two or three 
only of the examples mentioned. Respect- 
ing such monuments in general, Sir John 
Lubbock remarks that they are “ rapidly 
disappearing. They are seldom destroyed 
to serve any important purpose, but are 
utilized as manure, road metal, or building 
material, or perhaps levelled merely because 
they impede the plough.” Many of them 
belong to the neolithic period; some, and 
especially those which cluster around Stone- 
henge and Abury, he refers to the Bronze 
Age, because they contain articles in that 
metal; and others ‘‘are certainly as recent 
as Saxon times.” No exception can be 
taken to the last statement; but it is not 
so certain that both Abury and Stonehenge 
belong to the Bronze Age. It is possible 
that a considerable interval of time may 
have separated these two great structures, 
Abury indicating in no way whatever the 
use of metal tools, while the stones of Stone- 
henge have been chiselled. The former 
may therefore be referred to the Stone Age 
without violating any rule of sound induc- 
tion, and the latter to that of Bronze. The 
chiselling, however, does not necessarily 
imply the use of metal, because there is 
good reason to believe that the elaborate 
sculpturing of the hard granite walling- 
slabs of the Gavr’ Inis and other dolmens 
in Brittany was accomplished by stone 
implements; and by the same means the 
Sarsen stones on Salisbury Plain, and the 
Devil’s Arrows, near Boroughbridge, York- 
shire, may have been artificially reduced 
and shaped. We admit that a large pro- 
portion of the barrows which cluster around 
these notable Wiltshire monuments and 
belong to the Bronze Age seem to support 
the view of Sir John Lubbock; yet it must 
not be overlooked that there are still, and 
probably were formerly other, sepulchres 
in their immediate neighbourhood which as 
clearly belong to an earlier age. We merely 
make these remarks to show that there is 


| another view of the subject which is not 


without support. 

Sir John Lubbock writes in a less posi- 
tive manner of another class of monument. 
‘‘ Sometimes,” he observes, *‘ we fiud the 


| central chamber standing alone, as at Kits 
' Coty House, which may or may not have 


ever been covered by a mound.” ‘This 
remark raises a question which, we rejoice 
to know, is rapidly losing its influence with 
archeologists, and most certainly in a few 
more years will be sunk in oblivion. Perhaps 
Sir John Lubbock does not know that a 
drawing by Dr. Stukeley is in existence 
which exhibits Kits Coty House in a some- 
what different condition from what it is at this 
time. Dr. Stukeley was not a bad draughts- 
man, and in this respect was immeasurably 
superior to Aubrey, and he represents the 
monument as being partly imbedded in a 
long barrow. It is consequently a per- 
fectly legitimate conclusion that he saw and 
sketched, in the first half of the last cen- 





tury, the remains of a great mound which 
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had enveloped the chamber or cist. No 
one who has studied the stupendous cists of 
Cornwall, and seen Dr. Borlase’s sketch of 
that of Zennor while it was partly buried 
in the remains of a cairn, or that of Tre- 
thevy, which is still in part buried, should 
feel any difficulty in believing that Kits 
Coty House, a structure comparatively so 
inferior, had been originally concealed in 
a barrow. As Sir John Lubbock specifies 
no other exposed chamber or cist, it is need- 
less to fortify our view by producing addi- 
tional evidence. "We cannot tell what was 
the plan of the Kentish monument when 
first erected, and it may reasonably be 
concluded that we only gaze now upon a 
dilapidated building. 

The scheduled monuments described by 
Mr. Kains-Jackson are in reality only a 
few widely known examples of those which 
should be preserved. They are far from 
being the most instructive and the most 
important in Great Britain. There are 
many, é.g., in Cornwall and Devon, which 
are quite as valuable, but not one is placed 
in the schedule, for reasons givén in Ap- 
pendix E. (p. 112). Parliamentary custom 
is alleged for omitting the Cornish ones, 
but there is no justification for the remark 
that Devonshire contains ‘“‘no monuments 
of at once prehistoric and primary interest,” 
nor for the additional remark, ‘‘ There are 
several of minor note well worth preserving.” 
There is, in fact, no area of the same extent 
in Great Britain where such numerous and 
extensive prehistoric remains exist. They 
are of varied character and extreme import- 
ance to the archeologist. Stone circles of 
large size, lines of stones forming avenues 
many hundred feet in length, cisted earthen 
barrows and cairns, menhirs, innumerable 
huts and walled villages, and a considerable 
dolmen at Drewsteignton,—all these are to 
be met with within the comparatively smali 
limits of the moor, and, taken collectively, 
are of surpassing interest and value. 

In the opening paragraph the author 
leads his readers to expect “short but dis- 
tinctive descriptions of each monument in- 
cluded in the schedule’’; and our disappoint- 
ment is great when we find the description 
of one in particular—not the least important 
in the list—so exceedingly meagre that 
there is nothing distinctive in it. Of Way- 
land Smith’s forge he writes :— 

‘A group of stones heaped into the form of 

arough forge. The group of stones is made up 
of four large blocks, and of a number of smaller 
pieces, part supporting, but most merely lying 
on the ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the central construction.” 
It is impossible for any one to form an idea 
of the structure from this; and the difficulty 
is increased when it is further added, “If 
it is a dolmen, it is a dolmen of a different 
form and construction to most monuments 
of that description.” In a subsequent 
paragraph Gough’s account in his edition 
of Camden is quoted :— 

_“*A parcel of stones set on edge, enclosing a 
plece of ground somewhat raised. On the east 
side of the southern extremity stand three 
squarish flat stones, of about four or five feet 
either way, supporting a fourth.” 

It is quite clear that the plan of this interest- 
ing structure has not been discerned by any 
of its chroniclers. Its plan is that of a Latin 
cross, and consists of a central passage about 





22 feet (internal measurement) in length, in 
a north and south direction, with a chamber 
on opposite sides near to the north end. 
The only capstone (measuring 10 ft. by 9 ft.) 
which was 7m sifu when we planned it thirty 
years ago covered the eastern side-chamber. 
The four capstones which covered the rest 
of the building had been displaced and were 
lying near. The entrance, which was at 
the south end of the passage, was closed 
with an upright stone. The remains of the 
mound (about 45 ft. in diameter) which 
formerly enclosed the sepulchre were dis- 
tinctly traceable, and a circle of stones, of 
which three stood on the east side, once 
embraced the whole. This is a very brief 
description of the monument as it then ap- 
peared and probably still exists, and it is 
sufficiently distinctive to arouse an interest 
in a building of a form uncommon in Great 
Britain. 

Is the description of Kits Coty House as 
satisfactory as it should be? In the first 
place, we find a misleading observation in 
the epening sentence, where it is said that 
it is ‘“‘one of the most complete of ancient 
British monuments.” Next comes Lam- 
barde’s account, written in 1570, which is 
useful as showing that there were then 
no more stones than now. After that Mr. 
Jackson gives the dimensions of the stones, 
which may pass, though they do not quite 
tally with our measures taken last year. 
But the greater part of the letter-press is 
taken up with local traditions, which are of 
no value at all, and appear to be given as 
though the object was to bring the monu- 
ment within the range of Saxon history. 
As regards the ruined monument at the foot 
of the hill nearer to Aylesford, its overthrow 
was not caused, as the author says, by an 
‘excavation carried on in the interest of 
antiquarian research.” We have had lately 
in our hands an autograph letter, addressed 
to Dr. Stukeley, dated 1722, which informs 
us that about the year 1690 it was pulled 
down by John French and John Frankham, 
the then owners; that before they meddled 
with it its plan ‘‘nearly approached a 
square”; that the stones which had com- 
posed the walls, as the correspondent was 
told 
‘“ by some who remember it standing, did all of 
them joyn close together so as to touch each 
other ; and that the dore was on the west side 
thereof next the road. The length of the whole 
ruin is about 28 foot, the height thereof 8 foot.” 

Thet which creates an uncomfortable 
feeling as we read the book is the author’s 
association of the word ‘“‘ Druid” with the 
rude stone monuments of Great Britain :— 

‘‘Throughout the British Islands weird altars 
and strange tomb-like blocks of stone are even 
to be met with in various spots...... At the pre- 
sent time the number (in Anglesey) is reduced 
to about a dozen, and of these only one—the 
gigantic dolmen of Plas Newydd—has remained 
in such a state of preservation as to be deemed 
worthy of that final protection which it is to be 
hoped the Ancient Monuments Biil will afford 
to Druidical remains...... The other Druidical 
monuments of the island must be briefly 
noticed.” 

It is not that the word “ Druidical’’ is here 
used in its popular sense, as conveying to the 
uninstructed public mind an idea of what 
monuments amongst others it is proposed 
should be protected by statute, because the 
author enters into an explanation of Druidism 





and of its having had a rallying ground in the 
island of Mona, where so many “ altar-like 
groups of stones” formerly existed. More- 
over, we thought the altar theory was 
exploded. It would certainly be an advan- 
tage to science if its advocates would in- 
form us where these “weird altars’ are 
situated, for in our many archeological 
rambles we have been so unfortunate as to 
have never seen one. At p. 30 the reader 
begins to obtain an insight into the author’s 
opinions. When describing the chambered 
tumulus at Stoney Littleton, he finds no 
difficulty in affirming its sepulchral cha- 
racter :— 

‘The monument enjoys a special reputation 
as one of the few British remains of which the 
purpose is clearly discoverable...... Stoney Little- 
ton is a place of interment. Its form admits no 
doubt upon the subject...... It may be described 
as a covered dolmen.” 

It may be inferred that the author cannot 
have seen and studied many of these monu- 
ments. 

After this, as might be expected, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Abury, the stone 
circles are also called Druidical, and Stanton 
Drew derives its appellation from “ stein- 
ton Drew, or the Druid’s town of stone.” 
Canon Jackson, F.S.A., Rector of Leigh 
Delamere, some time back so satisfactorily 
disposed of this derivation, for which there 
is not a shadow of reason, that its revival is 
surprising. 

These criticisms may rightly be closed with 
the expression of a hope that the work, not- 
withstanding its defects, may serve to secure 
the scheduled monuments from further in- 
jury, and “ lead to the preservation of many 
others in various parts of the United King- 
dom.” 








Leonardo. By J. P. Richter. Illustrated. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.)—This little book is one of the 
series styled ‘‘ The Great Artists,” of which we 
have reviewed several. It professes to contain 
the results of researches in inedited MSS. of 
Da Vinci preserved in London and Windsor, 
without, it would appear, reference to records 
in other places, Italian and French, which deal 
with the career of the great and, after all, 
almost unknown master. For these we 
must wait another occasion. It might have 
been well if Dr. Richter had been at the pains 
of informing his readers where the results in 
question are stated. It is difficult in such a 
book as this to detect what data have already 
been published and what arenew, Leonardo litera- 
ture being extensive, if not rich in biographical 
details. On the other hand, this book is weleomea 
because it fulfils its pretensions, and offers in 
a compact form all the old and most important 
facts about the artist, and, so far as we can dis- 
cover, some comparatively trivial though novel 
details, the value of which is overrated by Dr. 
Richter. We have found little worth speaking 
of which is new. Apart from this Dr. Richter’s 
lack of critical power is obvious; he is ready 
to produce the conclusions of his fancy instead 
of trustworthy evidence, and indulges in the 
hardy assumption—a failing commoner in Ger- 
many than in this island—that he alone is master 
of his subject. In dealing with such a theme 
as the life of Da Vinci these shortcomings are 
peculiarly unfortunate. For example, on the 
strength of a memorandum without a date of 
the costs of the funeral of one ‘‘ Caterina,” paid 
by Da Vinci, our author (p. 87) jumps at the 
conclusion that the woman in question must 
have been Leonardo’s mother, who, after her 
great son’s birth, married a certain Accatabriga 
di Piero del Vacca di Vinci. ‘This [Caterina] was 
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the name of his unfortunate mother, and Leo- 
nardo was, without doubt, the only one of her 
relations who paid her the last tribute of re- 
spect.” The idea is pretty, but it is without a 
shadow of foundation beyond the fact that a 
Caterina died in a hospital, and was. decently 
buried at Leonardo’s cost, after he had been to 
see her there, on which occasion he was at the 
pains to note that ‘‘ Giovannina, viso fantastico, 
sta asca [sic] chaterina allospedale,” i. ¢., the Gio- 
vanna who lies near Caterina in the hospital 
has fantastic features. A touching note to make 
at the bedside of a dying mother ! who, by the 
way, was, if our author’s guess be correct, allowed 
to die ina hospital. There is no evidence that 
Leonardo’s mother was ‘‘ unfortunate,” or that 
Leonardo alone attended the deathbed of the 
Caterina who died in the hospital. Again, the 
reader is told (p. 94) that Da Vinci was at Milan 
in October, 1508, because there is a note in one 
of his MSS. that a certain thing was ‘‘ bought at 
Milan on the 12th of October, 1508.” On this 
memorandum is built the assumption that the 
artist witnessed festivities in that city in honour 
of victories of Louis XII.:_‘‘in these Leonardo 
probably took part.” P. 83 tells us that ‘‘ per- 
haps, when in Northern Italy, Leonardo may 
have been present at more than one battle- 
field.” It may indeed be so, but one might as 
well conjecture that elephants were employed in 
such a battle because Da Vinci delineated them. 
Nor is Dr. Richter to be trusted when Leonardo 
makes a statement about himself. On p. 40 we 
are told, ‘‘It is probable that so long as Da Vinci 
remained at Milan in the duke’s service, his 
talents and activity were more directed to 
engineering than to art.” This is exactly what 
the master has told us, without a ‘* probably.” 
Again (see p. 36), we are told that the famous 
‘*horse,” of which a model was set up at Milan, 
1493, was twenty-six feet high, and this inexplic- 
able caution is added—‘‘ but in the face of this 
fact it is utterly impossible for us to imagine 
that the horse can have been represented as 
galloping, as has been hitherto supposed.” We 
may ask, What has the attitude of the horse to 
do with the bulk of the statue? The authority 
is Luca Paciola, a contemporary, in his treatise 
on proportion, published in 1509, or eight years 
after the last mention of this mysterious sculp- 
ture. Dr. Richter rightly opposes to the tale of 
Vasari, that when Milan was sacked in 1499 
the model was destroyed by Gascon archers, the 
letter of Ercole d’Este, dated September, 1501, 
begging the model as a gift for Ferrara, and 
the reply to him, which states that the French 
king had seen the statue, so the request 
could not be granted without that monarch’s 
knowledge. Our author is apt to discovel 
mares’ nests. Vasari says that Leonard 
painted an angel in Verrocchio’s ‘ Baptism of 
Our Lord,’ which is in the Academy at Flo- 
rence, in such a manner that Verrocchic 
thenceforth abandoned painting. Dr. Richter 
dishelieves tho tale, because he recognizes in 
the picture more of Da Vinci’s work than the 
angel ; in fact, he believes the figures of Christ 
and a second angel to be Leonardo’s. This 
is surely a strange kind of criticism. What 
shall we say for the sentence on p. 73, which 
describes the ‘Virgin and St. Anne’ thus: 
“‘The conception is a thoroughly medizval 
one; the figure of the Virgin, who is shown 
resting in St. Anne’s lap, seems a return to the 
traditional symbolism of genealogical trees”? 
Why, on p. 3, are we told to remember that 
early Florentine painters knew nothing of 
antique Greek art? No one ever said they did. 
If they had they would have done better than 
they did. Trivial remarks of this kind are too 
common. ‘‘Sumptuous costume and magnifi- 
cent colouring” (p. 88) are not characteristics of 
the portrait of La Gioconda. What does Dr. 
Richter mean by “‘ frescoes which were done in 
oil,” p. 43? Is this an error of the translator's? 
On p. 16 it is said that Da Vinci’s MSS. are 
“far from easy to decipher”; the fact is that, as 
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he wrote from right to left, a mirror is useful in 
reversing the script ; but, apart from that, the 
memoranda are unusually clear and quite legible 
to any one acquainted with manuscript of the 
sixteenth century. 

Lectures on Art delivered at the Royal Academy, 
London. By Henry Weekes, R.A. Illustrated. 
(Bickers & Son.)—Mr. Weekes, the Professor 
of Sculpture in the Royal Academy, was an 
able, intelligent, and diligent pupil of Behnes. 
He was for many years Chantrey’s chief ‘‘ assist- 
ant ’—scandal said his duties deserved a higher 
name—and he became heir to the business of 
that maker of monuments and busts. He exe- 
cuted some creditable portrait statues, including 
those of John Hunter and Lord Auckland, 
and among his works which were more or 
less ideal are an acceptable figure of Cleo- 
patra, and a statue of Sardanapalus which is 
not quite so good. This volume contains eigh- 
teen discourses, which respectively treat of 
‘* Composition,” ‘‘ Beauty, ‘‘ Taste,’ ‘‘ Style,” 
**Colour in Sculpture,” ‘‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as a Critic on Art,” and ‘“‘The Early History of 
Sculpture.” Like Weekes’s artistic productiuns, 
these lectures are thoroughly intelligent, clear, 
and compact. They have been conscientiously 
thought out, and the book reflects credit on its 
author. On the other hand, these lectures are 
so little inspired by the fire of genius that 
it is easy to conceive how favourable to 
repose of mind and body the students of 
the Royal Academy must have found the 
hours of their delivery. In truth, they lack 
hardly anything but fire; acumen, fidelity to 
convictions which were courageously formed and 
freely expressed, and power to take a large 
survey of the themes within purview, distin- 
guish nearly every page. Great names did 
not overawe the honest instincts of the Aca- 
demician who, in the discourse on “Style,” 
ably criticizes the defects of M. Angelo’s 
‘David’ and ‘Moses.’ Indeed, he dissected 
these celebrated statues as frankly as_ the 
works of Gibson, his contemporary, in ‘‘ Colour 
in Sculpture.” The latter is a capital piece of 
criticism. Not less excellent are the elaborate 
notices of Reynolds, which contain a careful and 
fair, but surely supererogatory, defence of the 
P.R.A. against the shallow animadversions of 
Cunningham, who even as a gossip has passed out 
of count, and who was never regarded as a critic. 
Full as these pages are of by no means tender 
criticisms on modern English sculptors and their 
works, it is noteworthy that not a word is said 
about Wyatt, one of the best of them. 
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his atten- 
tion. They were nearly all erected during the 
seventeenth century, some of them on the verge 
of the next age, but not a few of them prove the 
justice of a remark of ours, that Gothic archi- 
tecture continued in vogue long after the Court 
had introduced incongruous elements into the 
practice of English builders. In districts remote 
from London, especially where stone abounded, 
it would not be difficult to find an unbroken 
series of domestic Gothic, beginning with the 
end of the thirteenth century and continuing 
to the present revival, thus overlapping the 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Caroline, debased Re- 
naissance, Dutch, ‘‘Queen Anne,” Georgian, and 
pseudo-classic fashions. Barkisland Hall is dated 
1638. It has a Perpendicular plan, porch, mul- 
lions, hood mouldings, and a pretty Geometrical 








rose window; but there is to the porch q 
frontispiece which is as false as anything erected 
in France at the time. ‘The great house at Er. 
ringden might have been built in 1325, and go 
might Clay House, Greetland, yet both are doubt- 
less only about two hundred and fifty years old, 
A stone house, formerly on the Bowling Green, 
Halifax, with cross-gables, we presume not to be 
earlier than 1600, and, although the chimneys 
are not shown here, it is very interesting as a type 
of its kind, fit for modern use at a small cost, 
Many half-timber examples in this book are 
noteworthy, and, although not displaying very 
extraordinary specimens of design, the book is 
rich in good and characteristic remains. 
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GAINSBOROUGH is notable as having been at 
one time the dwelling-place of King Alfred and 
afterwards the headquarters of the ene in one 
of their most memorable inroads. The fine half- 
timber mansion known as the Old Hall was visited 
by the Institute on Wednesday, the 28th ult., 
and the somewhat long journey was well repaid. 
A castle or fortified house had existed here from 
early times. In March, 1470, Sir Thomas Burgh 
was its owper, when it was attacked by Lord 
Willoughby, taken, and destroyed. No frag- 
ment of this building remains, unless it be the 
picturesque tower which stands at the north-east 
angle of the present fabric. This Mr. Somers 
Clarke, who explained the building, thinks may 
have been a fragment of the earlier house. The 
present building occupies three sides of a square. 
It was almost certainly erected immediately on 
the destruction of the older one, and is an 
extremely interesting example of a fifteenth 
century house of the larger sort. It was occupied 
until the middle of the last century by the family 
of Hickman, and there is evidence that John 
Wesley, when a boy, used to stay with Sir Nevil 
Hickman. Some time about the beginning of 
the reign of George III. the family moved to 
their present seat of Thonock, and the Old Hall 
was permitted to fall into decay, many parts of 
it being let out as colleges, and buildings of the 
most unsightly description being allowed to 
attach themselves to its sides. A lamentably 
injudicious attempt was made some thirty years 
ago to restore the eastern wing and the great 
hall, which seems to have obscured or obliterated 
many interesting features. Sir Hickman Bacon, 
the premier baronet of England, is endeavouring 
most successfully to repair the damages done by 
neglect and restoration. The fabricis in mostcases 


| strong and sound, and the structural repairs that 


| are needed seem to be executed in a most satis- 


| factory manner. 
| stone bay window, lvoking to the north, is one 





The great timber hall, with its 


of the finest apartments of the kind in existence, 
and the kitchen, with two huge fireplaces, and 
little den-like rooms in the angles high up in 
the wall—probably servants’ bed-rooms—is 4 
‘emarkably good example. The western wing, 
which is at present under repair, has a series of 
massive and highly picturesque chimneys in its 
western wall, which have a remarkably fine 
effect when seen from the outside of the build- 
ing. Mr. Clarke mentioned the fact that 
Thomas, Lord Burgh, entertained Henry VIII. 
here in 1541, and drew attention to an inscrip- 
tion scratched on one of the walls, ‘‘ Trust truth 
only. P. Tyrwhitt.” The person who has left 
this memorial of himself was most probably the 
third son of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt of Kettleby. 
He was one of the members for the city of Lin- 
coln in 1554. 

From Gainsborough the party drove to Stow. 
The Lincolnshire peasants to this day call Stow 
‘*the mother of Lincoln Minster,” and there 1s 
some meaning in the traditional phrase. Stow 
may have been the site of Sidnacaster, and thus 
the see of the oldest Lincolnshire, or rather 
Lindsey, bishopric. The present cruciform 
church is one of the most interesting examples 
of Saxon architecture in England. This Saxon 
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work is evidently of two periods. A fine Nor- 
man choir was built soon after the Conquest. It 
has an arcade with stone seats running round it, 
even behind the altar, which must have stood at 
some distance from the eastern wall. About 
forty years ago this church had fallen almost 
into ruin, and it was seriously proposed that it 
should be pulled down and a small modern edi- 
fice ‘‘ in the Gothic style,” suited to the wants 
of asmall rural congregation, built on its site. 
This would have really been done had not the 
then vicar (the late Rev. George Atkinson) 
happened to be a man of great general culture, 
and much in advance of his time in most things 
relating to art and history. Under almost every 

ible disadvantage he undertook to see to 
the preservation of the fabric, and an almost 
complete repair was carried out under his direc- 
tion. Every single act of this restoration would 
not, perhaps, bear criticism, but viewed as a 
whole it was of a conservative and genuine 
character, and much superior to what commonly 
goes by that name at the present time. 

In the evening Mr. Peacock, of Bottesford, 
read a paper on Lincoln during the great civil 
war, in which he denounced as a calumny the 
statement that Oliver Cromwell was responsible 
for the destruction of the tombs, brasses, and 
stained glass in Lincoln Minster. 

On Thursday, the 29th, the annual meeting 
of the Institute was held in the Lincoln Assembly 
Rooms, at which none but members of the body 
were present. Afterwards the cathedral was 
described by the Rev. Precentor Venables, and 
Mr. John Henry Parker, C.B., made some 
remarks on that portion of it which was built 
under the direction of St. Hugh of Avalon. 
There is good reason for believing that this is 
the oldest specimen of the Early English style 
that has come down to us, and it is certainly one 
of the most beautiful. Mr. Parker said that the 
double arcade, which adds so much to the rich- 
ness of this part of the church, was probably not 
due to design, but that when the walls had risen 
above the single arcade which was built at first, 
the bishop determined not to have a wooden 
roof, as had been intended, but to cover his 
building with a stone vault. For this purpose it 
became necessary to make the walls more 
massive, and instead of pulling them down a 
double and intersecting arcade was resorted to. 
Some persons present, who had also carefully 
examined the masonry and the details of the 
sculpture, maintained that this was not the case, 
but that the double arcade was a purely decora- 
tive feature. 

After the minster had been examined, the 
Rev. Owen W. Davis read a paper on the west 
front of St. Albans Cathedral, in which he tried 
to defend the alterations now being made by 
Sir Edmund Beckett. Mr. Peacock spoke in 
condemnation of so important a monument 
being entrusted to any one except a properly 
qualified architect. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite also 
objected to the work. 

In the afternuun the old palace of the Bishops 
of Lincoln, on the south of the minster, was 
inspected, under the guidance of the Bishop of 
Nottingham. The palace was probably begun 
by Bishop Bloet early in the twelfth century. 
Bishop St. Hugh of Avalon commenced the 
great hall, which was finished by Bishop Hugh 
of Wells. The gateway tower, which is now used 
for the lecture-rooms of the theological schools, 
was built by Bishop Alnwick in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Except this tower, all 
the rest of this once magnificent building has 
been reduced to ruin. It seems to have been 
perfect till the time of the great civil war of 
the seventeenth century, when it was at times 
used as a prison; indeed, a little before that 
time Bishop Williams, the Lord Keeper, had 
spent some money inrepairingit. Major Berry, 
the Parliamentarian, is said to have lived here 
for some time and to have built some stables ; 
but at the latter end of the Commonwealth 
period the lead is reported to have been sold. 





In the last century it began to be used as a 
stone quarry for the repairs of the minster, and, 
as we have heard, for other and more unworthy 
purposes. 

After the palace had been examined, the party 
again visited the minster, and examined some 
of the tombs, under the guidance of the Bishop 
of Nottingham, who pointed out on one of the 
monuments, which is attributed to a member of 
the family of Burghersh, an interesting piece of 
sculpture, representing a mound, with rabbits 
running into and out of the holes which they 
had burrowed in it. His lordship suggested 
that this might possibly be a symbol of the 
resurrection—life springing from the grave. It 
was pointed out, however, that the portion of 
an iron hearse, formerly in Snarford Church, 
Lincolnshire, but now in the South Kensington 
Museum, has on the brass label which runs 
along its front the figure of a lion holding a 
rabbit in one of its paws. There is strong 
reason for surmising that this grille was once 
an adjunct to a tomb of some member of the 
family of St. Paul, whose arms were a double- 
queued lion, and this bearing is found on the 
sculpture of the tomb. It is at least possible, 
therefore, that the rabbit may have been an 
heraldic badge of that family. It was stated 
during this second visit, though we believe not 
by any one in authority in the cathedral, that 
the grey marble columns of the Lady Chapel 
were very shortly to undergo the process known 
as repolishing, which seems to consist of coating 
with a thick and very shiny varnish. The 
marble shafts in the clearstory have been so 
treated with most unhappy effect. It is to be 
hoped that this visit of the Archeological In- 
stitute may have the result of saving these grand 
pillars from a similar calamity. The opinion of 
all present seemed to be that the proper course 
was the simple one of leaving them untouched. 

The proceedings of this day terminated by 
areception given by the Bishop of Lincoln at 
Riseholme Palace. 

The church of Grantham, dedicated to St. 
Wolfran, Archbishop of Sens, is one of the 
largest churches in eastern England, and its spire 
among the most gracefulin the kingdom. It was 
described on Friday, the 30th, to the Institute by 
Mr. Fowler,of Louth, who pointed out the remains 
of the original Norman church in the fragments 
of clearstory windows over the nave arcade. 
These arcades are transitional Norman, with 
many of the caps highly ornamented ; the two 
eastern ones, however, form an exception, as 
they are Early English. The church was greatly 
enlarged in the end of the thirteenth century, 
and much beautiful Decorated work remains to 
testify to the magnificence of the plan which it 
was intended to carry out. It was, however, 
never fully executed. The north aisle of the 
choir, which, if we are not mistaken, replaces 
earlier work, is of good Perpendicular character. 
It is sgid—we did not gather on what autherity 
—to fe due to Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 
The tower and spire belong to the four- 
teenth century, and seem to be in much the 
same state as when the builders removed their 
scaffolds. The roofs are new and highly orna- 
mented. On the south side of the choir is a 
curious crypt containing a stone altar, which 
seems to have come down to our time entirely 
unaltered. There are no consecration crosses on 
its slab, which renders it probable that it is of 
the reign of Mary 1. and that it has never 
been consecrated. To this fact, if fact it be, we 
may, perhaps, owe its preservation. When, in 
the early part of the reign of her successor, the 
altars were ordered to be removed, it is possible 
that this one was spared because it did not come 
within the meaning of the term, as the local 
authorities at the time chose to understand it. In 
this crypt are stowedaway two benefaction tablets, 
painted in black letter. They are interesting and 
in good condition, but want a little repair, not 
repainting ; one of them records gifts to the 
town of Grantham, the other subscriptions for 








the repair of the tower and spire in the thir- 
teenth year of Charles II. Together they furnish 
a not uninteresting list of the old families of 
the southern part of the county. Among them 
we noticed that of Dr. Robert Sanderson, the 
Bishop of Lincoln. We were told that they 
were suspended in the church until the period 
of its restoration. It is high time that they 
were brought back again. In a chamber over 
the south porch are many books with chains 
attached, though they are now no longer 
fastened to the shelves. Several of them seemed 
to be early and curious, but in a state of decay. 
It occurred to us, while hastily examining them, 
that if some of the money which has been 
expended on the ornaments of the new roof 
had been devoted to the preservation of these 
books a more satisfactory work would have been 
accomplished. St. Wolfran is an exceedingly 
uncommon dedication in England. Grantham 
church had this foreign archbishop as a patron 
because it possessed, or was reputed to possess, 
some of his relics. A silver and copper shrine, 
called ‘‘senet Wulfiram shryne,” was sold by the 
churchwardens in 1565, and communion plate 
bought with the money. The Angel Inn is an 
ancient and picturesque hostelry. There appears 
to be evidence that Richard III. stayed there, 
and the room which he is said to have occupied 
is still shown. 

Sleaford was the next place visited. The 
church of St. Denis is one of the finest in the 
shire. The tower is transitional Norman and 
the spire of the same date, or Early English of 
the oldest character. A Perpendicular west 
window and other additions have been made. 
The nave, north transept, and aisles are flowing 
Decorated, melting into Perpendicular. There 
is a fine Perpendicular clearstory to the nave, 
and the chancel is of the same style. The altar 
rails are of wood, seemingly of the time of 
Charles IT., and are fine examples of carpenter’s 
work of the period. We observed three dedica- 
tion crosses painted on the inner walls of the 
chancel, and were told of others which we did 
not see. The rood-screen is one of the finest 
late examples we remember to have seen. Its 
date cannot, we think, be much earlier than 
a.D. 1500. It has a bold projection towards the 
nave in the middle, opposite the place where the 
crucifix once stood. We imagine that this place 
was at one time occupied by a desk, and used as 
a lectern or pulpit. The churchwardens of 1566 
gave a singular reason for preserving this screen. 
They said they had taken down the rood-loft 
** all save the florth, which remayneth standing, 
which we cannot take downe, for that is a waie 
frome one house to another, so that we have noe 
passadge but that waie.” The meaning of this 
is by no means obvious. There are stairs and 
doors at both the northern and the southern 
ends. The roof, which is a good modern one, 
is said to be a copy of the old one, which was 
much decayed. This church has been restored, 
but care seems to have been taken not to remove 
or to replace the tombstones and monuments, 
among which are fine seventeenth century ex- 
amples, in memory of members of the family of 
Carre. 

Heckington, the next place visited, is remark- 
able for its fine church, nearly the whole of 
which seems to have been built about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. In the north wall of 
the chancel is a noble Easter sepulchre, among 
the finest, if not, indeed, the very best, in Eng- 
land. Opposite it, on the south, are sedilia of 
similar character, which were, there can be little 
doubt, executed by the same workmen. There 
are also sedilia of a less ornate character in the 
south transept. The rood-loft would seem to 
have been a very wide structure. The chancel 
arch is not at the end of the nave, but there is 
before it a wide space, lighted by two windows 
on either side, one above another, between which 
the upper stage of the rood-loft seems to have 
been placed, the upper one lighting the gallery 
and the lower one the space beneath. The 
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rood-loft doorways remain. It is much to be 
regretted that the lower portion, at least, of 
this structure has not survived. Judging from 
the highly ornamental character of much of the 
church, we cannot doubt but that it was a mag- 
nificent specimen of woodwork. The church 
has undergone the process known as restoration ; 
the joints in the masonry of the nave are 
pointed with black mortar, which has a most evil 
effect. There is an hexagonal font of the 
Decorated period, with niches in its sides which 
seem to have contained images. 

Boston Church was explained to the visitors 
by Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., who knew it 
well in its unrestored state. It is entirely 
Decorated work, except the tower and eastern 
part of the chancel, which are Perpendicular. 
It is probably the best known of the great Lin- 
colnshire churches, and is supposed by strangers 
to be the most beautiful church in the county. 
This is, perhaps, true of the exterior, but the 
work in the interior is poor when compared 
with that of many of its smaller neighbours. 
We observed on the door of the north stair of 
the tower a knocker of bronze, which is pretty 
certainly Italian work of the fifteenth century. 
As it is not a modern addition it is not a little 
strange to find it here. The altar-rails are good 
ironwork of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. There is also a good Jacobean pulpit. 
The vaulting of the church is of wood, put up 
in 1662. It is not beautiful, but we are most 
thankful that it has been preserved. In the 
hall of the guild of St. Mary of Boston, now 
used as a town hall, are some fragments of old 
stained glass, which seem interesting. This 
guild was a wealthy corporation. An inventory 
of its goods taken in 1534 is in the possession 
of the Corporation, and is a most instructive 
document. 

The church at Tattershall was built about 
A.D. 1500. It is fine and stately, but the 
windows lack beauty, from the fact that cusps 
have been omitted in the tracery. Nearly all 
the windows were rich with stained glass which 
had passed unscathed through the political and 
religious tempests of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It was removed to Stamford 
Baron, in Northamptonshire, about a hundred 
years ago, and we understand that much of it 
has perished. There is a massive stone choir- 
screen, with a projection on the eastern face, in 
which we believe there is still a stone desk, but 
it is so encumbered with modern timber-work 
that we could not obtain conclusive proof of the 
fact. There isin the nave a wooden pulpit of 
the date of the church, with black-letter in- 
scriptions on the panels. Tattershall Castle, 
which stands a little to the west of the church, 
is a well-known building, and has been engrave: 
again and again. It is one of the best specimen: 
of medizeval brick architecture that have con 
down to us. It was built about the middle of 
the fifteenth century by one of the Lords Cron 
well. The chimnoy-pieces are remarkably ric 
in heraldic ornaments. If we mistake not, ther 
are casts of them in the museum at South Ker 
sington. 

The first place visited on Saturday last was 
Southwell Minster, in Nottinghamshire. Tradi- 
tion assigns a fabulous antiquity to this grand old 
church. The nave and transepts, which are the 
earliest part of the existing building, are of the 
twelfth, and the choir of the thirteenth, century. 
The chapter-house, which is one of the loveliest 
buildings in England, is of early Decorated 
character. The great west window is Perpen- 
dicular. Newark, also in Nottinghamshire, was 
the next place at which the party arrived. Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite made some remarks on the 
church, which is very large and interesting. Its 
most noticeable feature is a lofty tower, crowned 
bya spire rivalling Grantham in beauty. The 
lower part of the tower may have been built 
about 1230, but it has Perpendicular insertions 
which do not add to its beauty. The spire is of 
a little later character. The rest of the church 








is almost entirely of Decorated and Perpendicular 
date. Under the choir is a crypt, which, from 
the very little we saw of it, we conjectured to 
be transitional Norman. It is used as a burial 
vault, and is nearly full of modern coftins (there 
are twenty-eight of them, we were told). This 
being the case, we did not think it prudent to 
remain long below. It may be satisfactory to 
some people to know that the ventilation of the 
place has been carefully provided for. The doors 
by which it is reached are at the back of the 
reredos, and there are two modern pierced iron 
plates, through which the poisonous gases, if 
there be any, escape into the church. We 
were informed that several of the authorities, 
ecclesiastical as well as lay, had on various 
occasions objected to these arrangements, but 
that it had been found that it would be 
contrary to law to remove the bodies and bury 
them in the earth. If this be so, it causes a 
doubt to occur as to whether the English statute 
book has yet reached absolute perfection. The 
wooden screen which cuts off the nave from the 
choir was originally carried across the whole 
church. It has long been removed from the 
front of the arches of the aisles, but before the 
restoration of the church evidence of this was 
afforded by the two ends, which were rough, 
showing the marks of the workmen’s axes who 
performed this barbarous act of mutilation. 
Now this evidence has been improved away, and 
some modern ends fastened on, which are so 
deftly carved and stained that it requires a 
practised eye to find out that they are a falsifica- 
tion of history. The date of this screen, which 
is a magnificent work, is uncertain ; it falls, how- 
ever, somewhere between A.D. 1480 and 1520. 
The east window of the south aisle contains 
some good stained glass. It is made up of 
fragments gathered from various windows in the 
church. The arms of Deyncourt occur several 
times, and there are some fragments of a series 
which must once have represented the seven 
deadly sins; Lust, Gluttony, and Anger yet 
remain pretty perfect. Gluttony is a most quaint 
figure of a man with a bone in his hand and a 
beer-jug—a leathern jack probably—attached to 
his belt. 

On Monday, the last day of the Congress, an 
excursion was made among the village churches 
on the south of Lincoln. Navenby was the 
first place visited. The nave is Early English ; 
one of the pillars of the north arcade has a 
stone seat around it. This is an unusual 
arrangement, but may be seen in _ several 
churches in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire. 
The church of Bottesford, near Brigg, furnishes 
good examples of these seats, where the pillars 
of both arcades have them; they are circles on 
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marble, but which we took for Lincoinshire has, 
with an early French inscription in memory of 
an ecclesiastic. It is noticeable on account of 
its uncommon shape, which is that of a half 
quatrefoil. There is a coffin-lid in Scotton 
Church, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, made of pre- 
cisely the same material, and inscribed in French 
with letters of exactly the same type. 

At Wellingore the nave is Early English, and 
the aisles Perpendicular. There are transition 
Norman sedilia and fine alabaster figures of a 
knight and a lady, which are said once to have 
been ornamented with the arms of Dymoke, 
Houghton, and Disney. 

Welbourne Church, we were told, ‘‘is still 
awaiting a restoration.” The tower is transition 
Norman, or perhaps Early English, and is sur- 
mounted by a very clumsy Decorated spire. 
There is a fine Decorated porch, with two niches, 
from which the figures have been removed ; 
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there is a mutilated representation of the Holy 
Trinity over the apex of the arch. A Sanctus 
bell-cote is bracketed out from the east end of 
the nave ; the bell which belongs to it is pro. 
served in the church. 

In the wall of an outbuilding of a cottage 
on the north side of the churchyard is some 
masonry which might be taken for early 
Norman, if it be not recent imitation work. We 
were assured by an inhabitant of the village 
that it had not been built during this century, 

At Brant Broughton the columns of the naye 
are octagonal Early English work. The aisles and 
clearstory are Perpendicular. There is an ex- 
tremely fine painted timber roof of the date of 
the clearstory. The chancel is new. It replaces 
a miserable erection of the early part of this 
century. It is of Decorated character, and is a 
really noble specimen of modern work. The 
carved stalls and screen have not been added as 
yet. There is some of the best modern stained 
glass in this church that we remember to have 
seen. Somerton Castle must have been, when 
perfect, one of the noblest fortifications in the 
eastern shires. It is surrounded by a vast 
entrenchment and moat, which have been pro- 
nounced, somewhat too confidently, to be of the 
date of the castle. This is probably an error; 
they bear strong marks of an earlier antiquity, 
and there can, we believe, be but little doubt 
but that they were made by the Northern 
invaders in one of their numerous descents 
upon Lincolnshire. There is a work of 
much the same sort at Thonock, near Gains- 
borough, which it is almost certain wasa Danish 
stronghold. We believe that the original forti- 
fication at Somerton consisted of a stockaded 
embankment, and that Anthony Beck, Bishop 
of Durham and Patriarch of Jerusalem, selected 
it as a site for his castle because he found this 
vast earthwork ready to his hands. Beck's 
castle consisted of a quadrangular enclosure, 
said to be 330 feet from north to south, and 180 
from east to west. The remains have been so 
much mutilated that it is not easy to make out 
how many towers there were when the building 
was perfect. Its general character may, how- 
ever, be so far read from what remains that we 
can see that it must have presented much the 
same general appearance as the Paris Bastille 
does in the engravings issued at the time of its 
destruction. But one tower now remains per- 
fect. This is of distinctly Early English cha- 
racter ; the base of another remains, with a 
vaulted chamber in it of rather later date. To 
the tower, which is yet perfect, has been added, 
some time in the seventeenth century, a house 
of moderate size, and this has caused a small 
fragment of the curtain wall to be preserved. 
Somerton must have been a place of very great 
strength before the use of gunpowder became 
common. The chief, though not the only, his- 
torical interest connected with the place is that 
it was for a long period the prison of John, King 
of France. 


ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN. 
I notice at p. 153 a reference to a paper read 
by Bishop Trollope at the recent Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute’s meeting, ‘‘ on Little St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, the child who was falsely said to 
have been crucified by the Jews.” That the 
accusation was false is highly probable, but it 
would be interesting to know what evidence 
there is on the subject similar to that I adduced 
on the Jurnepin affair, which took place fifteen 
years before at Norwich, in 1230 (Norfolk Anti- 
quarian Miscellany, vol. i. p. 312). There is no 
doubt, however, that certain Jews were actually 
tried and executed for the crucifixion of a boy 
named Hugh at Lincoln, for the occurrence is 
referred to on the Patent Roll for 40 Hen. IIL, 
mem. 18 and 19. Wa ter Rye. 





PROPOSED SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


A srrone and growing feeling has been for 
some time manifested that the efforts made 
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during the last twenty years to restore the art of 
original, or ‘‘ painter,” engraving to the position 
it occupied in the time of the great masters only 
require “‘ proper representation” to render them 
effectual. To put this feeling to the test Mr. 
Seymour Haden, a practical etcher, whose 
views on the subject have long been known, 
jssued last week an invitation to a meeting, at 
which resolutions were passed to the following 
effect, namely, ‘‘ That, in promotion of original 
engraving in all its forms, and in the material 
interest of painters practising that branch of 
art, a Society of Painter-Etchers, with a pro- 
yisional committee charged to draw up laws and 
negotiate a locale, be herewith formed; the com- 
mittee to report its proceedings to a body of 
fellows in November next, and, on approval, to 
exchange its provisional for permanent powers.” 
Letters, in cordial approval of the proposal, from 
the President and several eminent members of 
the Academy were read at the meeting, and 
there is little doubt that before the close of the 
year we shall see the new society, to which we 
wish every success, firmly established. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

Dr. ScHLIEMANN intends to dig at Orcho- 
menus next winter, having received permission 
to do so from the Greek Government. The 
doctor has been hard at work for the last four 
months on his new book ‘ Ilios,’ which is to be 
an elaborate work, illustrated with a large 
number of cuts. 

FurTHER arrangements tending to enlarge 
the usefulness of the National Gallery are 
desirable, but the authorities are to be con- 
gratulated that the Treasury officials have made 
provision in the estimates of this year by means 
of which the gallery will no more be closed 
during the month of October. 

Tue Fine-Art Society, New Bond Street, 
intends during the month of October to exhibit 
a collection of the works of Bewick, comprising 
many of the sketches from which he executed 
his drawings on the block, some of the blocks 
themselves, and other objects of interest con- 
nected with his professional career. 

Art the Doré Gallery may be seen ‘‘ new pic- 
tures,” which were at the Salon this year, by 
M. Gustave Doré, entitled ‘A Day Dream’ and 
‘The Rainbow Landscape.’ 

THERE is at present on view at Bruges, in the 
Halles, an interesting collection of old pictures, 
chiefly of the Flemish School. The first object 
of the committee which got them together has 
been to illustrate the architectural history of 
the city; so that almost every background con- 
tains some view of Bruges as it was in the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth 
century. There are, however, many pictures 
of independent merit, especially an _ early 
‘Martyrdom of St. Lucy.’ The exhibition is 
well worth seeing. 

An exhibition of works of art has been opened 
at Ancoats, comprising a great many excellent 
examples of antique, Renaissance, and modern 
productions, casts, drawings, pictures, photo- 
graphs, and prints. 

A Loan exhibition of the works of the late 
Sam Bough, R.S.A., and G. P. Chalmers, R.S.A., 
opens this week in the galleries of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts, where an exhibition 
of works in black and white, the first that has 
been held in Scotland, will be opened. 

Tue sale of the Earl of Hardwicke’s collec- 
tions has been postponed. 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—The Promenade Concerts. 
Sv. James’s HALL.—The Brinsmead Pianoforte Recital. 


WuatTeverR may be the growth of sound 
musical taste among the general public— 





and we do not wish to deny that a great im- 
provement has taken place and is increas- 
ingly apparent year by year—it is impossible 
that concerts arranged after the manner of 
those at Covent Garden can ever be entirely 
satisfactory to musicians, or conduce be- 
yond a certain point to the advancement of 
art. The gradual abandonment of those 
sensational features calculated to attract 
thoughtless crowds of persons who would 
probably be impervious to any artistic in- 
fluences, is a movement in the right direc- 
tion. Great credit is due to Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan, who, although he displayed no great 
vigour as a conductor, reformed the pro- 
grammes to a considerable extent, and his ex- 
ample is being followed in the most exemplary 
manner by his successor, Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
The scheme of the opening night of the 
present season, which may be considered as 
fairly representative, included the overtures 
to ‘L’Etoile du Nord’ and ‘Guillaume 
Tell,’ the scherzo from the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ music, Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins 
of Athens’ March, Rubinstein’s ballet music 
from ‘Feramors,’ Mendelssohn’s Serenade 
and Allegro Giojoso, and Weber’s Polacca 
in E, played by Miss Bessie Richards, and 
an entr’acte from M. Massenet’s ‘Don 
Cesar.’ There is little fault to be found 
with this selection, and the remainder of 
the programme, though of a lower type, did 
not contain one item to which objection 
could reasonably be made. Mr. Cowen had 
a better opportunity of displaying his skill 
as a conductor to advantage on Wednesday, 
the first of the so-called classical nights. 
On this occasion the performance included 
Haydn’s Symphony in c (No. 1 of the Salo- 
man set, according to the old numbering), 
the second and third movements of Chopin’s 
Concerto in E minor, Wagner’s ‘ Walkiiren- 
ritt,’ the overtures ‘Leonora,’ No. 3, and 
‘ Euryanthe,’ and the Chaconne and 
Rigaudon from Monsigny’s opera ‘Aline,’ 
which were revived last season at the 
Crystal Palace. The orchestra of eighty 
performers is generally of very fine quality, 
with two or three exceptions in the wind con- 
tingent. Regarding the performance gene- 
rally there was no ground for either hearty 
praise or severe blame, a lack of precision in 
attack being the chief defect. Mr. Cowen 
leads with obvious care and intelligence, but 
his manner is cold and his method of holding 
the baton peculiar, so that, even to the atten- 
tive observer, there seems to be an uncer- 
tainty now and then as to his intention. 
This was the impression made by one per- 
formance, but it would be premature as 
yet to pronounce a definite opinion. The 
vocalists at this concert were Miss Annie 
Marriott, who should be reminded that a 
scena from ‘Lucia’ or any kindred opera is 
not suitable for a classical programme, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, and Mr. Frank 
Boyle, who has a well-trained and pleasing 
light tenor voice. The modesty which in- 
duced Mr. Cowen to exclude bis own name 
from the list of composers represented is 
deserving of warm recognition, but this 
reticence may be relaxed without fear of 
giving offence. 

A concert was given by Messrs. Brins- 
mead, the eminent firm of pianoforte manu- 
facturers, at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, for the purpose of displaying the 
instruments intended for the forthcoming 





Melbourne Exhibition. As the entertain- 
ment was given by invitation, criticism of 
the performance is, of course, out of the 
question. The programme included Men- 
delssohn’s Trio in D minor, Op. 49, the 
andante, with variations, and finale from 
Beethoven’s * Kreutzer’ Sonata, Op. 47, and 
Weber’s Sonata in a flat. The violinist 
was Miss Brousil, the violoncellist Mr. G. 
Brousil, and the pianist the Chevalier An- 
toine de Kontski. Miss Helen D’Alton 
sang three songs, in place of Miss Anna 
Williams, for whom an apology was circu- 
lated. The concert seemed to yield con- 
siderable pleasure to an audience completely 


filling the hall. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Anthologie aus Opern und Oratorien von Georg 
Friedrich Hiéindel. Fiir eine Singstimme mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet, von 
Robert Franz. (Leipzig, Fr. Kistner.) 

Eighteen Petites Préludes, Fifteen Two-Part In- 
ventions, Fifteen Three-Part Inventions. By 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Edited by John 
Farmer. (Augener & Co.) 

Old English Composers for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord. Revised and Edited by E. 
Pauer. (Same publishers.) 

Robert Schumann's Complete Symphonies. Ar- 
ranged for Piano Solo by E. Pauer. (Same 
publishers. ) 


Robert Schumann’s Complete Symphonies. Ar- 
ranged for Piano Duet by E. Pauer. (Same 


publishers. ) 

Ode to the North-East Wind. The Poetry written 
by the Rev. Charles Kingsley ; the Music 
composed for Chorus and Orchestra by Alice 
Mary Smith (Mrs. Meadows White). (Novello 
& Co.) 

Or the prominent German musicians of the 

present generation there are few of whom less 

is known by our average musical public than 

Robert Franz. Dr. Hueffer, in his book on ‘ The 

Music of the Future,’ has, indeed, rendered a 

just tribute to the merits of, perhaps, the great- 

est living song-composer ; but to most concert- 
goers, and even to a very large proportion of 

professional musicians, he is little more than a 

name. Of some hundreds of songs which he has 

published, many of them of rare beauty, hardly 

a dozen have probably been heard in this coun- 

try, though in his own land his name is a house- 

hold word, and he ranks by the side of Franz 

Schubert and Robert Schumann. Here he is 

best known by his additional accompaniments 

to the works of Bach and Handel; and we 
imply no disparagement to his creative powers 
when we say that it is as an arranger of the old 
masters that he has conferred the greatest 
services on his art. In this particular branch he 
may be described as facile princeps. He has, so 
to speak, impregnated himself so thoroughly 
with the spirit of the old masters as to be able to 
fill up the mere outlines of their design, which 
they frequently left in their scores, with the 
most complete unity of feeling. How this is 
accomplished Franz has himself explained in 
his well-known ‘ Offener Brief an Eduard Hans- 
lick,’ and in his introduction to his edition of 

‘Thirty-six Airs and Duets by G. F. Hiindel,’ 

published in 1869 by Fr. Kistner. A quotation 

from the latter will be of interest. 
‘‘The chief question is always whether such 

a task (i.e., the reconstruction of the accom- 

paniments) be accomplished in an artistic manner, 

that is, with a sense of artistic form, with artistic 
freedom, and, if possible, with such artistic 
success as to produce an organic whole of perfect 
unity. Only in this way, whatever view critics 
and historians may take of the question, can 
these now forgotten works be restored to their 
rights...... My conception of a proper accom- 
paniment aims at perfection of style ; the addi- 
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tional parts must adhere closely to the principal 
polyphonous ones; they must draw their life 
from and blend with the motives of these ; ; they 
must subserve the sentiment of the whole, and 
must help to intensify the expression of its 
poetic idea. Every note of the scores of the 
masters themselves, in pieces that have been 
fully written out and completed by their own 
hands, testifies to the truth of this state- 
ment; and in such pieces alone do we possess 
authentic models to which we can refer. We 
must try in good earnest to emulate the masters 
themselves, and to finish their sketches in ac- 
cordance with the examples they have left us.” 
How admirably Franz has put into practice 
the sound principles laid down in the above 
remarks may be seen by an examination of his 
scores of Bach’s ‘ Passion according to Mat- 
thew,’ ‘ Magnificat,’ and various church can- 
tatas, or of Handel’s ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘ Utrecht 
Jubilate,’ for all of which he has written addi- 
tional accompaniments for the orchestra. The 
special qualifications which he brings to his task 
are, first, a perfect sympathy with, and appre- 
ciation of, the style of the authors ; and, secondly, 
a mastery of counterpoint and of polyphonic 
writing, which enables him so to assimilate his 
additions to the originals that in general nothing 
but a comparison of the two scores will show 
how much is the work of one author and how 
muchof the other. The samefeatures characterize 
the present collection. Here it is not a question 
of additional orchestration, but simply of an 
accompaniment, arranged for the piano from 
the score, with such additions as are needed 
to supplement and complete Handel’s sketches. 
The ‘ Anthologie’ contains twenty-three num- 
bers, of which nine are from the oratorios, and 
the remainder from the Italian operas and can- 
tatas. So perfect is the unity of style main- 
tained throughout that even in some of the 


songs which were most familiar to us (e. g., ‘‘O 
Lord whom we adore,” from ‘ Athalia,” and 


‘Regard, O son, my flowing tears,” from ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’) we have found it impossible to tell, 
without a collation with the score, where Handel 
leaves off and Franz begins. Higher praise than 
this it would be impossible to award. It would 
be useless to enter into a technical description 
of the manner in which the editor has achieved 
this success, and it would, moreover, be only 
partially intelligible without the aid of illus- 
trations in music type; but about the results 
obtained there cannot be two opinions. A 
great drawback to the enjoyment of many of 
Handel’s songs at the present day is that, 
in accordance with the custom of the last cen- 
tury, the composer frequently repeats the whole 





first part of an air—often two-thirds, or even | 


more, of the whole piece. 
tion Franz, 
repeat as indicated by the composer, has also 
added a compressed version of the first part, 
which, if preferred, may be substituted for the 
more tedious repetition of the whule. The 
entire collection will be found well worthy the 
attention not only of amateurs, but of profes- 
sional singers, who will meet with many num- 
bers which they may advantageously introduce 
into our concert rooms. 

Those teachers who wish to introduce young 
pupils in the pleasantest and easiest way to 
the study of the works of Sebastian Bach will 
find the three books of his short pieces just 
reprinted by Messrs. Augener & Co. admirably 
adapted t> their purpose. The preludes were 
written for the use of the composer’s son, Friede- 
mann Bach, and the ‘Inventions’ in two and 
three parts were also designed for the old 
master’s pupils. They will be probably so well 
known to most musicians that it will suffice to 
say that they are equally valuable for training 
the fingers and for improving the taste. The 
present ; edition has been carefully and jud 
prepared by Mr. John Farmer, who 
only fingered it, but added marks of 
sion which will considerably assist the 
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in giving an intelligent reproduction of the 
music. 

Herr Pauer’s selection from the works of the 
old English composers for the virginals and 
harpsichord is a volume which will delight the 
heart of musical antiquaries. The composers 
of whom illustrations are given are six in 
William Byrde (1546-1623), Dr. John 
3ull (1563-1628), Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), 
Dr. John Blow (1648-1708), Henry Purcell 
(1658-1695), and Thomas Augustine Arne (1710- 
1778). This arrangement, it will be observed, 
is chronological, and it thus gives an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the gradual development of 
instrumental composition in this country through 
a period of nearly two centuries. In the works 
of the earlier composers we find chiefly dance 
measures and variations, of which latter the 
‘*Ground in E minor” (i.e. ground-bass), by Dr. 
Blow (p. 90) is one of the most characteristic 
specimens. Here asimple theme of eight bars only 
is varied in twenty-eight ways, the harmony being 
scarcely changed throughout. The amount of 
invention and resource shown in the embellish- 
ments is remarkable, considering the compara- 
tively primitive state of music when the piece 
was written. To Henry Purcell a considerable 
space is justly devoted. The selection from his 
works includes eight ‘‘Suites”—a name, by 
the way, which does not occur among the works 
of his predecessors. In these, as in many of his 
other compositions, we find a remarkable fore- 
shadowing of the style of Handel, and it is 
scarcely too much to assume that the old 
German, who was never scrupulous about ap- 
propriating the ideas of others, took more than 
one valuable hint from the works of our 
countryman. In the case of Arne, on the 
other hand, it is easy to trace the direct influence 
of Handel. The greater part of the ‘ Eight 
Sonatas ; or, Lessons for the Harpsichord’ here 
reprinted might readily pass for a selection from 
Handel’s ‘Suites de Piéces.’ It is not that 
passages are actually borrowed, but that the 
general character of the music shows unmistak- 
ably who was Arne’s model. The sonatas are 
very pleasing music, but of no great originality. 
Herr Pauer has done his editorial work with 
great care, and has added marks of expression 
which would have been useless on the older 
instruments, on which, as the editor remarks in 
his preface, no gradations of tone were possible 
beyond a very limited extent. All such marks 
are enclosed in brackets, the original text thus 
being not interfered with. The paper, print- 
ing, and binding of an elegant volume leave 
nothing to desire. 
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without saying that the solo arrangement is 
more difficult than the duet, but, while both 
require good playing, neither is beyond the reach 
of fairly advanced performers. 

Miss Alice Mary Smith has already made a 
name among lady composers by her two over- 
tures (to ‘The Masque of Pandora’ and ‘ Endy- 
mion’), which have been played at the Crystal 
Palace. We are inclined to consider her ‘ Ode 
to the North-East Wind’ the best of her com- 
positions that we have yet met with. The 
selection of Kingsley’s words for musical pur- 
poses appears at first sight rather strange ; but 
their spirit has been excellently caught. There 
is a rough vigour about the chorus which suits 

he text perfectly. With an adequate perform- 
e the work would be very effective. 
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RELIGIOUS VERSES PRINTED IN THE ‘SPECTATOR’ 
ror 1712. 

THE claim put forward (Athen. No. 2750) to 
the authorship of the beautiful hymn com- 
mencing ‘‘ When all Thy mercies,” &c., on 
the part of a person named Richmond, can 
hardly stop there, for there is a peculiarity in 
the mode of publication that defines the owner, 

In No. 378, Wednesday, May 14th, 1712, 
appeared Pope’s sacred eclogue, ‘ Messiah.’ 

In No. 388, Monday, May 26th, appeared 
a contributed poem, commencing “‘ As when in 
Sharon’s field,” &c., the number being signed 
““T.,” i.e, Steele the Tatler. 

In No. 410, Friday, June 20th, 1712, appeared 

My son, th’ instruction that my words impart, 
signed ‘‘ T.,” as before. 

In No. 441, Saturday, July 26th, appears 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 

It is to be noted that these Saturday numbers, 
all on moral subjects, were by Addison ; this 
one, signed ‘‘C.,”’ for Clio, is on reliance upon 
God’s providence; and the writer, a man 
of high character, calls Psalm xxiii. ‘‘a kind 
of pastoral hymn...... As the poetry is very 
exquisite, I shall present my reader with the 
following translation of it.” Then follows ‘‘ The 
Lord my pasture,” &c. ; this, I take it, is Addi- 
son’s own positive claim to the authorship of it. 

In No, 453, Saturday, August 9th, appears 
‘*When all Thy mercies,” &c., signed ‘‘C.” 

In No. 461, Tuesday, August 19th, Steele 
introduces Dr. Watts’s well-known version of 
Psalm cxiv. :— 

When Israel freed from Pharaoh’s hand. 

And Steele, in apparent anticipation of con- 
flicting claims to authorship, writes :—‘“‘It is 
no small satisfaction to have given occasion to 
ingenious men to employ their thoughts upon 
sacred subjects from the approbation of such 
pieces of poetry as they have seen in my Satur- 
day’s papers. I shall never publish verse on 
that day but what is written by the same hand.” 
It follows then that these two pieces, viz., ‘‘ The 
Lord my pasture,” &c., and ‘‘ When all Thy 
mercies,” &c., were io by the same author. 

Again, on Saturday, August 23rd, appears 

The spacious firmament on high. 
And on Saturday, September 20th, appears 
How are Thy servants blest, O Lord! 
On Saturday, October 18th, appears 
When rising from the bed of death. 
So that this Mr. Richmond must also claim 
three other pieces, five in all, which Steele 
states to have been all by one writer, viz., 
** Clio,” Joseph Addison. A. Hatt. 








Musical Gossip, 


n season of Italian opera at Her 
eatre, under the direction of 
and Charles Mapleson, will com- 
he middle of October. 


‘THRE 18 said to be a possibility that the next 
visit of Herr Richter to London will be signal- 
ized by a series of performances of standard 
German operas from Mozart to Wagner. At 
present, however, it would be premature to 
speak with confidence as to the scheme. 


ait uta 


Mesers. Arm 


Mec»nee 


Herr WILHELMs is now on his way to Europe, 
after a sojourn of several years in the United 
States. 


Ir is now definitely stated that Madame Patti 
has accepted an engagement in America, to last 
for eighteen months, and for which she is to 
receive 3,000,000 fr. (120,0001.). This is to com- 
mence after the Royal Italian Opera season next 
year, and at its conclusion Madame Patti will 
at once retire from the profession. There are 
one or two points in this intelligence which must 
be received with due caution. 


Krauss anp Daram, with MM. 
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create the chief réles in M. Gounod’s new opera, 
‘Le Tribut de Zamora.’ 

Tue St. Petersburg Italian opera season will 
commence on October 4th with Glinka’s ‘La Vie 
pour le Czar.’ 

Messrs. Novetto, Ewer & Co. inform us 
that they will shortly publish English transla- 
tions of Herr Spitta’s ‘Life of Bach’ and of 
Otto Jahn’s ‘ Mozart.’ The first volume of each 
work will, it is hoped, be ready early in 1881. 
From the same source we learn that M. 
Gounod has accepted a commission to compose 
an oratorio, to be entitled ‘The Redemption,’ for 
the Birmingham Festival in 1882. The French 
musician has written his own libretto and desires 
that the work shall be his crowning effort. 


Mr. J. SpenceR Curwen has in the press, 
nearly ready for publication, a volume of 
‘Studies in Worship-Music,’ on which he has 
been engaged for several years. The ‘‘Studies” 
bear chiefly on congregational singing. The first 
of the book is historical, and relates the 
growth of the old parochial psalmody of the 
Church of England, and of Methodist, Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, New England, and Presby- 
terian psalmody. The second part is practical, 
and includes chapters on the use of the organ, 
the harmonium, and the American organ in 
accompanying the service ; on chanting ; on the 
style of harmony suited for congregational 
music ; on the rhythm and notation of hymn 
tunes ; on the old fugal tunes ; on the training 
of boys’ voices ; on the training of congregations ; 
and on the argument for congregational singing. 
The third part is descriptive, and includes some 
eighteen sketches of services of every kind in 
London. The work of Mr. E. J. Hopkins at the 
Temple Church, Mr. W. H. Monk at St. 
Matthias’s, Stoke Newington, the late Mr. 
Henry Smart at St. Pancras, Dr. Allon at 
Islington, and Mr. Barnby at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
is described, as well as the service music of the 
Jews, Roman Catholics (Brompton Oratory), 
Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon Square, and 
many others. The work is designed as a hand- 
book for church musicians, especially for those 
working for congregational music. 


We have received the Proceedings of the 
Musical Association for the sixth session, 1879- 
1880. A glance at the papers read is sufficient 
to prove that the society has taken to heart the 
strictures passed upon it in its earlier stages, 
that the discussions were too much confined to 
technical matters of little practical import. Mr. 
Emil Behnke’s paper ‘On the Mechanism of the 
Human Voice,’ Mr. Orlando Steed’s ‘On Beauty 
of Touch and Tone,’ and Mr. Blaikley’s ‘On 
Quality of Tone in Wind Instruments,’ are in 
the highest degree suggestive and instructive ; 
while of more general subjects we have Prof. 
Macfarren ‘On the Lyrical Drama,’ Mr. E. J. 
Breakspeare ‘On Musical Aisthetics,’ and Mr. 
Salaman ‘On Music as a Profession in England.’ 
A word of acknowledgment must be given to 
Mr. G. A. Osborne for his chatty and agreeable 
paper on Chopin. The meetings of the Associa- 
tion may not bear immediate fruit, but it is a 
distinct advantage for musicians to take counsel 
together respecting points of interest in con- 
nexion with their art, and we are glad to see in 
the list of members several names eminent in 
science and belles-lettres. 








DRAMA 


es 


THE WEEK. 


HAYMARKET.—‘ A Bridal Tour,’ a Comedy, in Three Acts. 
y Dion Boucicault. Revival of ‘A Fair Encounter,’ a Come- 
dietta, By C. M. Rae. 

Drury Lane.—‘ The World,’ a Sensational and Realistic 
Drama, in Five Acts and Nine Tableaux. By Paul Meritt, 
Henry Pettitt, and Augustus Harris. 
YCEUM.—Benefit of Mr. Irving. Recital by Miss E. 
Terry of ‘The Captive,’ a Poem, by *‘ Monk” Lewis. 


Whatever may be the defects of Mr. 
Boucicault’s new play at the Haymarket— 








and they are not few—they do not interfere 
with its claim to rank as a comedy. Its 
plot is based upon improbable suppositions, 
and its incidents scarcely escape the charge 
of extravagance. Still, in conception and 
in execution the whole belongs to the domain 
of mirthful comedy instead of that of scarcely 
concealed farce. Into the latter category 
comes the mass of modern comic effort. Not 
a dozen genuine comedies of home birth can 
be counted among the productions of as 
many years. That many of Mr. Boucicault’s 
characters are conventional types must be 
granted. He dresses, however, afresh the 
puppets that he employs, and he succeeds 
in making not a few of them pass for real 
beings. His dialogue meanwhile is witty 
and natural, and his plot is not more intri- 
cate than amusing. Among modern plays 
of English manufacture ‘A Bridal Tour’ 
may take a high rank. That it will suit 
the general public is not certain. None the 
less it is a delicate piece of work, and de- 
serves to outlive most of the adaptations 
which constitute its sole rivals. 

Under its previous title of ‘Marriage’ it 
failed to find favour in the United States. 
Undismayed by its reception, Mr. Bouci- 
cault, it is said, maintained that it was 
one of the best of his works, and spoke 
of it as his point-lace comedy. In spite 
of lending itself to the waggishness of 
detractors, who declare that Mr. Boucicault 
means his pointless comedy, the epithet 
awarded the piece by the author fits it. 
It is delicate enough and old-fashioned 
enough in some respects to suggest point 
lace, and it is a masterpiece of construc- 
tive ingenuity. That the principal inci- 
dents are altogether satisfactory on the 
score of probability cannot be maintained. 
The complications, moreover, are suffi- 
ciently intricate to puzzle those who do 
not pay close attention to the development 
of the plot. These things may and ought 
to be forgiven by those who note how stimu- 
lating is the action, at least in the two later 
acts, what droll situations are brought about 
in legitimate fashion, and how characteristic 
is the dialogue even when it is wittiest. 
One very stupid scene at the close of the 
second act needs to be excised, and ‘A 
Bridal Tour’ will then commend itself to a 
large class of playgoers. There will even 
then be a class whom its imbroglio will 
leave dissatisfied, but this will not consist of 
those with most dramatic insight or know- 
ledge. , 

It is pleasant to be able to say that, pro- 
fiting by the tuition Mr. Boucicault supplies, 
the actors play with an ensemble and intel- 
ligence rarely seen on the London stage. 
The sympathetic characters, chief among 
which are those presented by Miss Gerard, 
Mr. Conway, and Mr. Howe, and the comic 
characters assigned Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. H. Beckett, are rendered in satisfactory 
fashion. Mr. Beckett, who comes from 
America, though he is, we believe, of 
English birth, is a low-comedy actor of 
distinct ability. Mrs. Wood is delight- 
fully comic and wholly free from extrava- 
gance, and Miss Gerard evinces the pos- 
session of much tenderness and pathos. 
The entire performance has qualities not 
often seen on the English stage. ‘A Bridal 
Tour’ is well mounted. With it was given 
Mr. Rae’s agreeable comedietta of ‘A Fair 





Encounter,’ in which Miss Winifred Emery, 
who took the réle at shortest notice, played 
with much grace as Lady Clara, and was 
supported by Miss Edith Bruce as Mrs. 
Greville. 

That the great houses which were once 
the only homes of the legitimate drama will 
ever again, except for brief periods and 
under exceptional conditions, be used for 
that class of entertainments may now be 
doubted. More and more clearly it isshown 
that the prevailing mode of acting is suited 
only to a small stage, and that an amplitude 
of style and a capacity of voice which seem 
to be things of the past are indispensable 
to the presentation of Shakspeare on such 
boards as those of Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane. Under these conditions the public 
must reconcile itself to seeing the ‘‘ patent 
houses,” when they are not occupied with 
the lyric drama, devoted to a species of 
spectacle in the preparation of which dra- 
matic and literary considerations are dis- 
missed. ‘The World,’ produced on Satur- 
day last, is a piece of this class. It is so 
far dramatic that it contains dramatic scenes 
and situations, and that these are linked 
together and form a species of whole. If 
these things constitute a play, however, a 
cento may claim to be a poem. Practically 
the piece now holding possession of the stage 
of Drury Lane is a species of serious ex- 
travaganza, in which details possible enough 
in themselves take place under such con- 
ditions as put them outside the range of 
the conceivable. It is possible that every 
incident depicted in ‘The World’ has, in 
fact, occurred under conditions not widely 
different from those now depicted. A ship 
is believed to have been sunk by the agency 
of an infernal machine, connected with a 
clock that at a certain hour fired a charge and 
blew out the bottom of the vessel. A hero 
may accordingly be supposed to suffer ship- 
wreck under such conditions. As he 7s the 
hero of a piece, he may escape by means of 
a raft, and may be the only one of some 
hundreds of people who does thus escape, 
except those who are to be indispensable to 
him in his subsequent adventures. When, 
from a source altogether independent of the 
first calamity, he is drugged with chloroform, 
when his brother attempts to murder him, 
and when in a solicitor’s office in Lincoln’s 
Inn he is seized and borne off to a lunatic 
asylum, whence he has to escape, it is vain 
to tell us that men have been drugged, to 
point to the first great Biblical record of 
fratricide, or to summon up from fiction or 
from the police records instances of people 
really or avowedly sane who have been im- 
prisoned as mad. 

Improbability of incident is an unim- 
portant accusation to bring against a melo- 
drama. Not on the ground of improbability, 
then, nor indeed on any ground at all, do we 
condemn ‘The World.’ There is a large 
class of people who like coarse fare. The 
tastes of such are gratified in the Drury 
Lane spectacle. Somebody is perpetually 
being killed, and generally under conditions 
which are fairly novel or striking. At times, 
as in the wreck scene, a hundred or two go 
down at once. This method of despatch is 
not, however, quick enough for our authors, 
and the hero, drawing his revolver, expedites 
therewith the departure of one or two who 
are pressing before the ladies to the boats. 
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Another scene, again, is really ingenious, 
since in this a man who enters a room in an 
hotel, and all but murders its occupant, 
takes upon himself the individuality of his 
victim, whom a stranger comes to visit, and 
is himself murdered for the man he per- 
sonates by the new-comer, whose purpose 
has been the same as his own. De Quincey 
could scarcely have invented anything better 
in the way of murder than this. Even here 
the list of fancy murders is not complete. 
We dra-; oreath, however. To that general 
prtue to which the play appeals it is 
wholly suited, and it is therefore a distinct 
success. It is provided with an excellent 
moral, since everybody who is wicked is 
brought in the end to confusion, and the 
glimpses it affords us into a world to the 
existence of which we are supposed to close 
our eyes are not unduly stimulating. There 
are some good scenery and effects, and some 
fine dresses. Nothing is wanting except that 
with which criticism is called upon to deal. 

At the performances for the benefit of Mr. 
Irving, which elicited a display of enthusiasm 
altogether indescribable, Mr. Irving played 
Charles I., and Miss Terry Henrietta Maria. 
The last-named artist gave a recital, in 
costume and in presence of scenery, of 
Monk Lewis’s poem, ‘The Captive.’ The 
action with which she accompanied this 
showed the possession of powers more 
nearly approaching tragic than any she 
has yet exhibited. It is to be regretted 
they were wasted upon so unsatisfactory a 
poem. 





Dramatic Gossip, 

Tue Hon. Lewis Wingfield is engaged in 
rewriting for Madame Modjeska the last act of 
an adaptation of Schiller’s ‘Marie Stuart,’ in 
which that actress is to appear. At the time 
of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Sir 
Richard Wingfield, a cousin of Lord Burleigh, 
was appointed by that statesman to watch the 
proceedings and report upon them to Queen 
Elizabeth. His Pans 209 which has been recently 
discovered in the library of Sir John Sebright 
at Beechwood, casts a new light upon the execu- 
tion, and has supplied details of which dramatic 
use is now being made. 

Mapame Mopgeska’s first appearance in ‘ Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur’ will take place in Liverpool, 
in the course of her country tour. 

Mr. Irvrna’s announcements of pieces in 
preparation revealed little that was altocether 
unknown. That the opening piece of t 
season was to be ‘The Corsican Brothe 
that Mr. Wills had prepared a ver: 
‘Rienzi’ had been stated. Now plays 
Laureate and by Mr. F. A. Marshall a 
mised, but their character is not indicated 

‘SHE Stoors TO ConquER’ was reviv: 
Sadler’s Wells on Monday, with Mr. Chippen- 
dale as Hardcastle, Mrs. Chippendale as Mrs. 
Hardcastle, and Miss Virginia Bateman as the 
heroine. With this performance the series of 
classical representations recommences. 

Mr. Bronson Howarp is engaged in writing 
a new farcical comedy for the Criterion. 

Mr. CHartes CocHian has commenced 
country tour, with a version, by himself, of the 
play of ‘La Morte Civile,’ in which Signor Sal- 
vini is accustomed to appear. 

Tue first appearance of Mr. John M‘Cullough 
at Drury Lane is fixed for the spring, when he 
will play in ‘ Virginius,’ which is to be revived 
with elaborate surroundings. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


——— 
Now ready, price One Shilling, Part V. of 
SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


‘It is too soon to judge of a book only a quarter ¢ ompleted, but for so 
far’ Sunrise ’ seems to us its author's greatest work.’’—Daily News 





Demy 8vo. 450 pages, price 31s. 6d. 


NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


Giving Nag ise Descriptions of the Plans, Armament, and Armour of 
> Naval Vessels of Twenty of the Principal Nations ; 


Together with the Latest Developments in Ordnance, Torpedoes, and 
Naval Architecture, and Concise Summary of the Principal 
Naval Battles of the last Twenty Years, 1860 to 1880. 


By Lieut. EDWARD W. VERY, U.S.N, 
N.B.—This Work is Copyright in this Country. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRI- 


TISH COLONIES. Edited by F. 8. PULLING, M.A., Exeter Col- 
)xford, and formerly Professor at the Yorkshire College, 





Under the above title it is proposed to publish a series of small 
Volumes descriptive of the principal Countries of the World, each 
Country being treated of by a Writer who from personal knowledge is 
qual tied to speak with authority on the subject. 

The genera) aim of the Series will be to present a clear and accurate 


idea of the actual state of the different Countries in a sufficiently 
popular form to prove interesting to the general reader, while at the 
same time it is intended that the Works should be useful for Educa- 
tional 3 urposes. 

The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo. pages, and will contain 


Maps and a few typical Illustrations. 
3s. Od. each 


The price of the Volumes wil! be 


The following Volumes are ready or in preparation :— 


ris yl ee and ICELAND. SWEDE N — ~s ia AY. 
GRE (Ready. > NDIEs { Ready. 
Switz LAND. 
AUSTI 
RUSSIA. 
PERSIA, ALN 

aa TURKEY: vl ASIA. 
PE AUSTRALI 

C: HOLL AND. 








NADA. 


PAs 


Now ready, crown 8yo. 230 


The WEST INDIES. 
EDEN, F.R.G.S., Author of * Frozen A 
&c. With Map and Illustrations 


pp. price 3s. 6d. 


By Charles 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 191 p 


GREECE. By Lewis Sergean With 
Illustrations and Vhysical and Politics ig . 
Boundary 





EPISODES of FRENCH 


1, CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLO 

2. LOUIS IX. and the CRUSADES. 
Eilited, with Notes, Genealogical, Hi 
by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A 


HISTORY 


*," Other Volumes in prep: 


The above Series is based upon M. Guizot's 
volumes are choicely illustrated, with Maps 





Now ready, 4to. in wrapper, price 1s. 6¢ 
MEN of MARK, Containing Pe 
nent Cabinet-size Photographs, taken from 1 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE 
TOM TAYLOR, 
LAWRENCE ALMA-TADI 





With Biographical Notices by THOMPS( 


BRN PAE PADIS 3K. By Francis 


ST. NICHOLAS, for August, The best 


Magazine for Children wl of very ine tra tinue 


The ETCHER. Part XIV. August, 
Price 3s. contains the Following Etchings :— 
GIOVANNINA. H., R. Robertson. 
A SILENT HIGHWAY. Wilfred W. Ball. 
For the GOOD of the CHURCH. G, Aikman. 
Practical Notes on Etching by R. 8. CHALTOCK, 








The GREAT HISTORIC GAL- 
LI Edited by Lord R ONAL D GOWE R F.S.A. Part IV. 
AUGI ST. me 3s. Gd. contains the following "Permanent Photo- 
graphs: 

The THREE MARIES. Carracci. (Castle Howard.) 


The PORTRAIT of a LADY. Ker 

RICHELIEU on the RHONE. De 
Opinions of the Press. 

“ Deserves to be one of the most popular of drawing-room table-books.”” 


then@um, 


'—Art Journal. 





ndt. (Bridgwater House.) 
the. (Hertford House.) 





“ The age has not produced so valuable an art book.’ 


London: 
»*sON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 





Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


en, 
—$—<$<—— 


THE 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES, 


—_>——_ 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Popular Author of ‘ Love's 
Conflict,’ ‘ Woman against Woman,’ ‘ Petrone,’ &, 


The FAIR-HAIRED.ALDA. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘Love's Conflict, 
*Woman against Woman,’ &c. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
The Scotsman says:—‘The plot is wrought out with 
unquestionable vigour.” 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By 


G. WEBB APPLETON, Author of ‘ Catching a Tartar’ 
and ‘ Frozen Hearts.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Graphic says :—‘‘ A novel which combines the merits 
of Miss Braddon with those of Bret Harte...... * Jack Allyn’s 
Friends’ is just the book to commend itself to thousands of 
holiday-seekers this summer weather.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Mr. Appleton knows how to write 
novels of absorbing and unflagging interest, and of remark- 
able cleverness.” 


HOLLYWOOD. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine,’ ‘ Against Her Will’ 
&c. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


The Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘ Hollywood’ is a book that deserves 
to be read...... We must ¢ ongratulate Miss Walker on a steady 
improvement.’ 


LORD GARLFORD’S FREAK. By 


JAMES B. BAYNARD, Author of ‘The Rector of 
Oxbury.’ 3 vols. 3ls. 6d, 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘ A very amusing novel, which 
deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank higher than 
the ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 








The ACTOR'S WIFE. By Edmund 
LEATHES, Actor: 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


The Graphic says :—‘‘ Mr. Leathes possesses both culture 
and good feeling. His work bears evidence of careful 
thought and no small amount of interest.” 





The BURTONS of DUNROE. By 
M. W. BREW. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Graphic says :—‘‘ None of the descriptions we have 
read can in any way compare for fidelity to the account of 
the eviction of the McGuires...... A very interesting and Wwell- 
written book.” 

John Bull says:—‘‘ The book is deserving of popularity. 
oneens We see no reason why ‘The Burtons of Dunroe’ shoul 
not reach the honours of future editions.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The personages are delineated with 
realistic force.” 





‘CHARLIE : a Waif’s History, told by 


Himself. By Mrs. WOODWARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘How He Won 
Her,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


AFTERa DARK NIGHT—The SUN. 


By C.G. HAMILTON. 2 vols, 21s, (Zhis day. 





CARMELA. By the Princess Olga 


CANTACUZENE, Author of ‘In the Spring of My Lile. 
Translated by EUGENE KLAUS, with the Au ithor's 
approval, 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


AMY WYNTER. By Thomas A. 


PINKERTON, Author of ‘ Crossford.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
[This day. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co, 31, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 
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Kandahar in 1879: being the Diary of Major 
Le Messurier, Brigade Major R.E., with the 
Quetta Column. Reprinted, with Correc- 
tions and Additions, from the Royal 
Engineers’ Journal. (Allen & Co.) 

Tuts lively record of recent campaigning 
experiences can hardly fail to interest 
members of the military profession, owing 
to the detailed information which it supplies 
on matters affecting the well-being and 
efficiency of a Field Force. Equally strong 
should be its attraction for all Englishmen 
who follow the course of events in Afghan- 
istan, because of the light which it throws 
on the daily camp life of our gallant country- 
men suddenly transferred from Indian 
cantonments to a position west of the 
Sulaiman Mountains. The writer may be 
safely accepted as the type of a class of 
officers, not necessarily confined to the 
scientific branches of the service, active and 
manly in professional work, warm-hearted 
in domestic relations, genial and popular in 
social intercourse. Yet with all this in its 
favour the narrative has more weight as a 
contribution to the journal in which it first 
appeared than as an addition to general 
literature. Considered as a book it is some- 
what wanting in arrangement and solidity ; 
while to the critical eye the personal items 
are superabundant, to say nothing of the 
palpable drawbacks to popularity presented 
by the adoption of the diary form. 

In November, 1879, Major Le Messurier 
was appointed Brigade Major, Royal En- 
gineers, to the Field Force moving on towards 
Kandahar under Major-General (now Sir) 
Donald Stewart. Hurrying down from Simla 
to Ambala in the plain country, he passed 
through Lahore and Multan to Sakhar, 
thence proceeding through Shikarpur and 
Jacobabad to the dreary desert which sepa- 
rates Sind from the Bolan Pass. The time 
of the year and particular route chosen 
enabled him to avoid the deadly risks in- 
curred by so many of his predecessors in 
traversing this tract; and he reached Dadar, 
vid Bashori and Bagh, six days after leaving 
the chief station of the Sind frontier. Here 
arose one of those contretemps of which so 
little is remembered in after years, but the 
recurrence of which should be prevented by 
all available means, on the score of policy 





if the claims of philanthropy be found in- 
sufficient. It appears that some one on our 
side—individual or department—committed 
a breach of faith towards the camel-men en- 
gaged to forward the objects of the expe- 
dition. The story is significant, and it is sym- 
pathetically told by Major Le Messurier :— 

‘Whether wittingly or not, every man with 
his camels was given to understand that when 
he left Sukkur he was to go to Dadur, and no 
further, and that at that point the transport 
would be taken up with hill camels; but, 
although I believe the Politicals had promised 
hill camels at Dadur, none were forthcoming. 
All sorts of manceuvres, persuasions, and pro- 
mises had to be resorted to to get the camel- 
men to agree to go on with their camels into a 
pass and up to lands of which they daily received 
adverse accounts from the kéjilas (caravans) on 
their way down to the Indus with their yearly 
produce for sale. Now we all know that a 
native will stand by the Sirkdr (Government) 
because he believes its word, but here at the 
outset was a distinct breach of faith. Perished 
with the cold and no clothing to be had, a cer- 
tainty that many of their beasts would die, and 
a great doubt as to compensation ever being 
paid, and, above all, the men themselves going 
into a country they knew nothing of beyond the 
fact that it was peopled by cut-throats and 
robbers,” &c. 

The state of things exemplified in this 
painful disclosure can only be appreciated 
by those to whom the people concerned and 
their surroundings are in some sort familiar. 
Tyranny in the abstract is hateful to an 
Englishman ; and resort to compulsion in 
emergencies such as these, however de- 
fensible in a patriotic sense, would be pro- 
nounced by many judges, arguing on broad 
principles, to be nothing less than tyrannical. 
We are not told of the sequel to this mis- 
adventure, though it may be inferred that it 
was far from satisfactory to the camel-drivers 
or their hirers. Major Le Messurier managed 
to thread the Bolan in safety, and reached 
Quetta on the 18th of December. On 
Christmas Day he joined his general’s 
head-quarters at Kala Abdulla, about fifty 
miles further, a locality well known to our 
troops more than forty years ago, when Nott 
was in Kandahar and we were in frequent 
communication with that city from Upper 
Sind. Beyond Chaman, which has become 
quite recently a name of special interest, 
some portions of the advancing force fell in 
with parties of Afghan horse, and particulars 
are given of an encounter in which cavalry, 
artillery, and eventually infantry were 
engaged, ending with a loss to the enemy 
of about one hundred killed and wounded. 
Singularly enough, on this occasion simi- 
larity of dress and equipment caused our 
men to mistake their fellow soldiers for 
Afghans; while the latter, in their turn, 
set down the 15th Hussars and Panjab 
cavalry for their own men. It is said that, 
under the strange delusion that foes were 
friends, ‘‘one man of the 15th was out as 
a scout, and eventually, for a time, did left 
flanker to a party of the enemy.” On the 
8th of January the newly arrived troops 
entered Kandahar by the Shikarpur Gate on 
the south. Moving through the streets or 
‘‘covered-in cross roads” to the citadel 
square, they passed thence out by the 
Kabul gate to.take up a position on ground 
to the north-east of the city. ‘‘ The whole 
place was shut up, no shops open, and there 
was little to impress one in any way.” 





It may be inferred that the description of 
the fortifications, as found in January last, 
cannot apply to the present state of the 
Kandahar defences. A six months’ occupa- 
tion by British troops of all arms should 
have sufficed to prepare a more formidable 
and substantial barrier to assailants from 
any quarter. Leaving, therefore, the dis- 
couraging sketch of the city and citadel 
drawn by Major Le Messurier as of some- 
thing bygone and obsolete, we turn with 
satisfaction to his notes on the dasdr and its 
inhabitants. His account of a bakery and 
cookshop is brief but vivid, and the reader 
will revert with pleasure to these delinea- 
tions of Afghan life after wading through 
the hundred and more pages which separate 
them from the companion pictures of ‘‘ the 
blacksmiths and the coppersmiths, the 
postin-makers and the shoe-shops.” Let 
us see what is said of the second in 
order :— 


‘“‘The coppersmiths are just as busy, and 
rather more noisy ; the open shops are crowded 
with men, some knocking the pots into shape, 
others engraving, some eating, others idling, 
while the front of the shop is choked with vesse 
for sale ; and outside, on the ground, one or 
two men are occupied in cutting out different 
patterns from copper sheets. Huge open cook- 
ing-pots piled one upon the other, salvers of all 
sizes, portly samovars or tea-urns with curved 
spouts, brass handle and charcoal-burner com- 
plete. Long-necked water bottles with spouts 
a foot long, washing basins with top-strainers, 
hookah stands shaped like our Indian water- 
serais, and tall light-burners, arranged both for 
candle and oil. These candlesticks are curious, 
and at first you cannot quite make out what 
they are intended for; the pedestal stands on 
a dish and takes to pieces, one part being joined 
by a screw, which works the wrong way as a 
matter of course. The stem rises from the 
centre of the dish and carries a fair-sized bowl ; 
reversed on this bowl rests a large open vase, 
and the top of the stem is made to carry a 
candle ; but if oil is to be burnt, the stem is 
prolonged to carry a smaller bow] reversed, from 
which the open oil-dish springs. Another was 
on quite the same principle, except that the vase 
was omitted and the bowls were fashioned like 
palm-leaves, bending over. The object of the 
bowls being reversed is to reflect the light. The 
whole of these utensils, with the exception of 
the cooking-pots, are engraved in different flower 
patterns, with texts from the Koran inters 
and the whole is tinned over.” 


A minute description of the manufacture 
of felts will well repay attentive perusal. 
How difficult it is for an English traveller 
in Persia to procure the better class products 
of the country at a reasonable charge is a 
fact long established, and can be certified by 
many. But it would appear that the dealers 
go to greater lengths in Afghanistan, and 
sometimes decline to sell at any profit. Major 
Le Messurier was told that the price of a 
“very pretty prayer-carpet” was seven 
rupees; but when he stated his willingness 
to purchase, he was informed that the figure 
would be ten rupees. He agreed, and 
brought out the money; still, however, the 
carpet was withheld, on the plea that he 
was not a Mussulman! 

The news of the murder of the British 
envoy at Kabul reached Kandahar on the 
5th of September, at which period the 
troops were preparing for a general start 
on the 8th of the month; while Major 
St. John, the Political Officer, was on the 
point of leaving for Persia. The whole 
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programme was necessarily changed, and 
orders issued to stand fast ; but about four 
weeks later the writer of the volume under 
notice was summoned to India to take up 
aspecial appointment. At Simla, ‘7,954 ft. 
above the sea,’”’ he tells us, he closed the 
entries of his journal. Whether or no 
there be attraction for everybody in its 
pages, his readers cannot but acknowledge 
that the Major of Engineers has observed 
much, during his nine months’ experiences 
at or in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
which he has done wisely to put in print. 








Appressamento della Morte. Cantica inedita 
di Giacomo Leopardi, pubblicata dall’ 
Avvocato Zanino Volta. (Milan, Hoepli.) 

Leoparpi’s ardent desire for fame, which 

made him utter in many different notes the 

cry, 
Ahi mio nome morrh, 

would be satisfied, and perchance more than 

Satisfied, could he return to earth. He has 

obtained fame in every form, desirable and 

undesirable; nor has he escaped the doubt- 
ful kindness shown by over-zealous admirers, 
and every scrap of his writing that he left un- 
published, every memorial of him, however 
trifling, has found its way into print. We 
have before us to-day a youthful poem by the 
great poet, a poem he had himself suppressed 
as unworthy of publication, and of which 
only a brief and much revised fragment 
has been embodied in his collected works 
(No. xxxix.). It was known among Leo- 
pardi students that before he was eighteen 
the young poet had submitted to Giordani 
the MS. of a poem on Death, which this 
true friend advised him not to print be- 
cause, though it contained many signs of 
power and even genius, it was yet too ver- 
bose, too crude, too obscure. This poem it has 
long been the desire of Leopardi’s admirers 
to recover, Leopardi’s brother Carlo in par- 
ticular having spoken of it from memory 
as a work worthy to rank beside the well- 
known ‘Canti.’ Signor Volta has been 
among those who have sought for the MS. 
most assiduously. After a vain quest of 
many years, he unearthed it in 1862 at 

Como, in the lumber room of the house of 

his illustrious grandfather, Alessandro Volta. 

From that time to this he has given to the 

precious autograph the most searching atten- 

tion, and has endeavoured to trace its his- 
tory. He proves its genuineness beyond 
dispute in a preface prefixed to the poem, 

a preface written with the verbosity of his 

countrymen, and elaborated with a minute- 

ness and diffuseness pardonable only from the 
conscientiousness and enthusiasm it reveals. 

Tho matter as explained by Signor Volta 

really lies in a nutshell. The poem was 

never returned to Leopardi either by Gior- 
dani or the publisher Stella, to whom it was 
shown, and since Leopardi had abandoned 
all idea of publication, he probably did not 
demand its return, and attached no value 
to it. Alessandro Volta may have acquired 
it with a number of MSS. and books which 
he bought when Stella’s stock was sold by 
auction after his death, or he may have been 
one of those friends to whom Giordani 
showed it, and have forgotten to return it. 

This matter is of trifling importance, seeing 

that Signor Volta has firmly established the 

genuineness of the document. The poem 








itself consists of five cantos, written in terza 
rima, and, like the early attempts of most 
young poets, is of an imitative character, re- 
sembling the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ as well as 
Petrarch’s ‘ Trionfi,’? which themselves had 
been suggested by Dante’s poem. It is an 
allegorical vision in which the poet sees a 
phantasmagoria of life pass before him, 
wherein reality, mythology, and religion are 
strangely commingled. The first canto em- 
bodies that portion of which we already 
possessed the fragment. It differs not 
only in wording, but in the circumstance 
that the longer poem is throughout written 
in the first person, while in the fragment 
the poet speaks in the third person feminine. 
In the opening lines the poet, plunged in 
thought, is looking across a moonlit land- 
scape. The serenity of the night becomes 
overcast, and with it his thoughts. Doubts 
are borne in upon him. Terrified at his own 
reflections, he seeks to escape, when there 
appears to him his guardian angel and 
announces to him his approaching death. 
He endeavours to submit to God’s will, yet 
finds it hard. But the angel comforts him 
and bids him not regret this sad world, 
where all is struggle, dolour, and vanity. 
He will reveal to him, he says, a marvellous 
vision :— 
Perché gir di qua lunge non t’ incresca, 
E poi soggiunse: Mira, ed i’ mirai. 
With these words ends the first canto. The 
second appears to adumbrate a vengeance 
against love, whose works and triumphs it 
vilifies by holding up to view this feeling in 
its basest or most pernicious manifestations. 
There pass before the poet’s eyes the figures of 
Appius Claudius; of Lucretia; of Paris, who 
caused the sack of Ilium; of Turnus, whom 
it brought to ruin; of Samson, who could 
not resist Delilah; of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, whom love, according to Leopardi, 
made an apostate and a tyrant; of vestals 
faithless to their vows; and, above all, of 
King Solomon, who found 
Che sapienza contr’ Amor non basta. 
To this vision the angel supplies a com- 
mentary, reasoning upon love, styling it 
cruel, and yet difficult to evade. Then fol- 
lows an amorous episode, which faintly 
recalls the sublime story of Francesca da 
Rimini, the melancholy tale of Ugo, his 
mother-in-law, and his father’s jealousy. 
Then, by a sudden transition, the poet 
recalls the sufferings of his countrymen and 
his fatherland, and breaks out into a strain 
that foreshadows the grander lines of his 
poem to Italy :— 
O Italia mia dolente, o patria lassa 
Che quant’ alta a’ bei giorni tanto cruda 
Fosti a’ pid neri, e tanto ora se’ bassa, 
Ben sei di luce muta e d’ onor nuda, 
Che tigre fosti quando era tua possa, 
E or se’ pietosa ch’ uom per te non suda! 
The third canto is the longest and most 
poetical as regards language. Allegorical 
and historical personages pass in review; 
the poet sees Avarice, War, Tyranny, and 
Error assuming actual shape. He is also 
present at a meeting of the great philo- 
sophers of old, a scene that recalls the 
Limbo of Dante and the third portion of 
Petrarch’s ‘Trionfo della Fama.’ The 
fourth canto continues the imitation of the 
‘ Divina Commedia.’ It is a brief vision of 
Paradise, into which the angel introduces the 
poet after passing in review this sort of Hell, 





for Leopardi paints no intermediate Pur- 
gatory. There intervenes between the two 
only the figure of Oblivion, and the angel 
points out how this personage trails behind 
him the melancholy legion of those who 
hoped to win fame, but who, by reason of 
this malignant genius, have not attained it, 
Here is a touch reflected from Leopardi’s 
inmost soul, ceaselessly tormented as a 
youth with the thought that he should 
never acquire glory :— 
O sventurata gente, e che ti mosse 


A ricercar quel che da Obblio si fura, 
Si che giace tua fama entro tue fosse ? 


Oh vita trista, oh miseranda cura ! 
Passa la vita e vien la cura manco, 
E’1 frutto insiem con lor passa e non dura, 
* * * ¥ 


Misera gente, ah non vivesti assai 
Per trionfar d’ Obblio che tutto doma : 
Invan per te vivesti e non vivrai. 
Then steals in as comfort the thought of a 
future life, and he invokes 
Colui che tutto move, 
whereupon the angel reveals to him the 
beauty of Heaven. Seeing him confounded 
with awe and delight, his guardian once 
more announces that he has but a brief 
space to remain upon earth, and asks if he 
still fears death. Having thus spoken, he 
vanishes, and the vision is ended. Not so 
the poem; the fifth canto, though the 
briefest, is intended to be the philosophical 
conclusion of the work. The poet feels an 
increasing physical languor, together with 
Del pensiero I’ immenso pondo, 

thus revealing his own marked charac- 
teristics of bodily weakness and intellec- 
tual strength. He mourns over his brief 
and sad life, and utters a plaint that years 
after he condensed into the bitter cry, 
bitterer and sadder in its very brevity, 

Mai non veder la luce 

Era, credo, il miglior (Sopra wn basso rilievo). 
And yet he feels, had longer life been 
granted him, he could have deserved fame; 
he feels within his breast a spark of Apollo’s 
sacred fire :— 

Ahi mio nome morra, 

* * * * 

Sard com’ un de la volgare schiera, 

E morrd come mai non fossi nato, 

Né sapra ’1 mondo che nel mondo io m’ era, 
O durissima legge, oh crudo fato ! 


Meanwhile Death approaches, and he calls 
upon God to receive his soul and forgive his 
sins. The poem ends with these fine 
lines :— 

O Padre, o Redentor, se tuo perdono 

Vestira I’ alma, si ch’ io mora e poi 
Venga timido spirto anzi a tuo trono, 
E se ‘1 mondo cangiar co’ premi tuoi 
Deggio morendo e con tua santa schiera, 
Giunga ‘1 sospir di morte, e poi che ‘11 vuoi, 

Mi copra un sasso, e mia memoria pera, 

Here, as in his ‘Essay on the Popular 
Errors of the Ancients,’ written about the 
same time, Leopardi ends with an appeal to 
orthodox’ faith, showing that he was not yet 
wholly estranged from traditional belief, 
though doubt had entered his soul. The 
poem reflects the troubled state of his 
thoughts, and shows the painful struggle 
between faith and scepticism that rent his 
being in those days. The end, which gives 
the triumph to faith, has not, however, the 
full ring of deep conviction; it attests 
rather the desire to be convinced; it 
is an effort of traditional precepts to 
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overcome the logic of the intellect. And 
this fluctuation between two extremes per- 
vyades the whole poem and enhances its 
immaturity. As a psychological revelation 
of Leopardi’s mental state the work is of 
extreme interest and value; it helps towards 
the comprehension of this sensitive suffering 
soul. But we still ask ourselves, Is it kind 
to the author’s memory to have published a 
poem he had himself suppressed? It has 
many beauties, it is true; it contains lines 
that remind us of later productions in which 
they have been elaborated and embellished ; 
but for all its beauties it is full of youthful 
crudities, and Giordani’s verdict remains 
just. Leopardi’s poetic legacy to the world 
is slender in bulk, but all is perfect, all is 
carefully finished ; each poem is a gem, ex- 
quisitely polished, delicately wrought and 
chiselled. It may be interesting to the 
student to look into the workshop of such a 
mind; the lover of poetry, the true admirer 
of the poet, should remain content with that 
which has received the master’s finishing 
touch and has by him been pronounced to 
be good. 

Since, however, Signor Volta has thought 
fit to publish this poem in lieu of depositing 
it as a precious relic in some public library, 
we can but admire his rare zeal, energy, 
and critical perseverance. 








Das Verbum der Griechischen Sprache seinem 
Baue nach dargestellt. By Georg Curtius. 
Vol. I., Second Edition, Leipzig, 1877; 
Vol. II., 75. 1876. Translated by A. 8. 
Wilkins, M.A., and E. B. England, M.A. 
(Murray.) 

Tue first glance at this volume is calculated 

to impress the aspiring student of com- 

parative philology with a profound sense of 
his individual insignificance and the short- 
ness of life. He notices with dismay that 

Prof. Curtius, who is for a German very 

methodical and not conspicuously prolix, 

devotes 550 pages, large octavo, to a trea- 
tise on one corner of one special field in the 

Aryan department of his science. A moment’s 

reflection and the perusal of just a few pages 

show him that the subject is really the 
structure of the Aryan verb with special 
reference to the Greek dialects, and involves 
excursions into the corresponding corners of 
the fields of Sanscrit, Latin, Gothic, and 
other European languages. Further con- 
solation is yielded by the important fact 

that the work is made easily available as a 

book of reference by excellent indexes and 

a full table of contents. Prof. Curtius may 

be said, with slight reservation, to have 

treated his subject exhaustively, notwith- 
standing his modest consciousness of in- 
completeness, and upon examination the 
size of the work proves to be a matter for 
thankfulness rather than reproach. It is 
astonishing what a large amount of order 

Prof. Curtius succeeds in eliciting from the 

seeming chaos of the Greek verb. The 

introduction contains a masterly “sketch of 
the gradual genesis of Greek verbal forms,” 
in which the following account is given of 

“the germ of the verb ”:— 

‘*When once a root like da was united toa 
pronominal stem like ta in such a way that this 
combination da-ta meant that man giver or he 
giver, and mothing else, a verbal form had been 
made, and when presently corresponding forms 





were made for the other persons too,...... there 
existed a set of forms, a little paradigm, with 
the consciousness of their interconnexion as a 
necessary consequence.” 

Prof. Curtius’s views on the ‘‘ stratification” 
of the verbal system of the Aryan languages 
are already well known from his earlier 
work, ‘Zur Chronologie der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachforschung’ (second ed., Leipzig, 
1873), but his clear restatement of the 
theory of ‘ agglutination,” and his defence 
of it against the attacks of Westphal and 
Merguet, will give the coup de grdce to the 
ingenious fallacies according to which the 
primitive independence of most of the ele- 
ments of inflectional speech is denied. The 
Westphalt de grege porct cannot fail to 
forswear their fanciful tenets unless they be 
beyond the influence of rational argument. 
Prof. Curtius makes a few good-humoured 
hits at what we may call the priggishness 
of sundry junior philologists to whom the 
opinions of veterans are foolishness, but he 
is never needlessly controversial, and ex- 
presses dissent in the quietest and most 
cautious manner, being clearly more ready 
to dwell on points of agreement than on 
differences. 

In regard to details we generally find 
ourselves able to admit Prof. Curtius’s con- 
clusions, and when we cannot do so we 
must still be grateful for the abundant 
materials which he has collected for the 
elucidation of the multitudinous questions 
which arise. Thus in attacking Schleicher’s 
assumption that the third singular indicative 
active termination -e. is from -eot, from -ert, 
from -iti (while Curtius proposes -e from 
-e.t, from -e:rt, from -ere by epenthesis), he 
asks (p. 142), ‘‘ How are we to think that 
the same stems which produced ¢a-r1, irate, 
and the like were faithless to their tr here?” 
The Doric retention of + where Ionic altered 
it to a stable o does not prove that both 
Doric and Ionic did not at an earlier stage 
change the + of other forms to a o, which 
at a later period got lost. The olic forms 
tiOm, torn, didw, even if they preserved the 
consonant of the personal termination as t 
until it disappeared, prove no more than the 
Doric forms in -rr. By the way, “since the 
consonant ¢ is not in the habit of disappear- 
ing” is too loose a rendering for ‘Da 
schliessendes s dem Abfall weniger oft 
unterliegt,” and Curtius goes on to say 
these forms are gewiss (surely, probably, not 
‘‘undoubtedly”’) to be referred to *ri6yr, 
*lornt, *didwr. The Argive rot for ori 
and the Lesbian yéAac are very properly 
noticed, but they do not materially help 
the argument. We think the apparent loss 
of 7 in the inflection of xépas, xpéas, &e., 
should be taken into account. We would 
ask whether Greek offers a single safe in- 
stance of epenthesis over any momentary 
(explosive) consonant. Nearly all the cases 
proposed by Curtius in his ‘Grundziige der 
griechischen Etymologie,’ § 608, can be 
easily disposed of. As to the best examples, 
e.g. yuvatk-, éLaidvyns, aidpvidios, kpeioowr, 
peiCov, by-forms without the « are found, 
which fact suggests that at any rate the pro- 
cess was a comparatively late one. The -es 
of the second person easily follows on the ana- 
logy -ers : -ec : : -es : -e. We have not space 
to discuss the hard sayings anent the o0 of 
personal terminations, including the alleged 
transformation of tva-tva-tva into oe and 





Sct. dhvé; we may, however, call .attention 
to the -sto- of iste, the demonstrative of the 
second person, as possibly akin to -o@a, and 
-sti of vidisti, vidistis. We quite agree that 
the problems offered by the personal termi- 
nations of the middle, dual, and plural are 
not yet finally solved, and we suspect that 
the dual and plural terminations involving 
@ may be found to be a reflexive pronoun 
identical with the -@a: of the infinitive middle. 
The second aorist passive stems are not 
satisfactorily explained. They are said 
(p. 496) to be nothing but stems expanded by 
the addition of e and inflected in the Aolian 
fashion (Curtius has given up the root ja 
theory which he used to hold), ¢.¢., like 
primitive forms in -nc. This theory involves 
the assumption that “at a time when the 
process of creating these e- stems was at its 
height, the /olic method of inflexion, cha- 
racterized by the long e, prevailed in Greece.” 
Now the scarcity of these forms in Homer 
argues that the time of their formation was 
comparatively recent, so that it would be 
strange if no independent traces of such a 
prevalent method of inflexion could be found 
in Ionic dialects. Indeed, we should not 
expect to find ary uncontracted forms at all 
any more than we do in Latin. On p. 247 
we find ‘‘ there is no way of getting from 
direopev to the Mol. pidAnpev, or from 
piAcdpevos to PtdArjpevos.” Perfectly true, 
and fatal to the hypothesis of the early 
prevalence of ¢iAnpev. May not this pas- 
sive aorist have been formed by altering 
the active terminations on the analogy of 
those of the so-called first aorist? Prof. 
Curtius never leaves a stone unturned to 
avoid the assumption of an analogical for- 
mation—a caution which ceases to be wise 
when it leads to overboldness in other direc- 
tions. Another trait to which we venture 
to take exception is the tendency to lavish 
multiplication of primitive forms in pre- 
ference to assuming phonetic changes, ¢. 9., 
proposing an original stem yeyove- as well 
as the admirably established yeyovy-, and 
taking the i of vidimus to be original. A 
third failing is too implicit a faith in the 
genuine character of epic forms, involving a 
too uncompromising disbelief in the modity- 
ing influence of mefrical exigences. Prof. 
Curtius assumes, for instance, that none of 
the Homeric conjunctives with short stem 
vowels was based on false analogy, fortify- 
ing himself in his position by taking sundry 
futures to be conjunctive aorists (p. 446). 
In so extensive a work we are not surprised 
to find a few inconsistencies, ¢.g., yA‘xouat, 
evxonat inserted (p. 143), though épxopuac 
and others are omitted because their x has 
apparently arisen from the ox of the inchoa- 
tive class (cf. p. 198). 

What is said (p. 146) on the weakening 
of the root vowel of presents like dépw, A€yw, 
méropuat, stands in need of some reconciliation 
with the qualified adhesion (p. 550) to the 
doctrine that the Greek alpha is not every- 
where the same sound, seeing that the 
‘““weak ” alpha of the root is found in con- 
nexion with this «. The double character 
of the Greek short a/pha and the analogy 
ap (ad, pa, Aa) : ep (€A, pe, Ae) :: Sct. r: 
Sct. ar, were pointed out, about eight years 
ago, in a paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society—a fact of which Prof. 
Curtius does not seem to have been aware. 
We are disposed to demur to the view that 
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the thematic a belongs especially to the 

esent stem (p. 10), and we do not regard 
it as certain that it is a suffix. The true 
way of describing primitive Indo-Germanic 
roots is to say that they were monosyllabic 
and dissyllabic, the second syllable always 
terminating with the vowel. 

The sigma of dé is in one place (p. 144) 
classed as a root extension, in another 
(p. 445) regarded as a primarium of the 
compound sigmatic aorist. Clemm’s theory 
of primaria for past tenses, 7.¢., that there 
was originally a present indicative corre- 
sponding to each tense, is ingenious and 
interesting, but open to grave objections. 
The notion that conjunctive and optative 
forms cannot come from, or spring up simul- 
taneously with, past tenses arises from a 
misconception of the original function of 
those moods, and from ignoring the strong 

robability that, when those moods were 

t developed, the essential use of the 
aorist was to denote momentary action, no 
more necessity being as yet felt that the 
verb should distinguish past tense from 
sg than is now felt as to near past 

eing formally distinguished from remote 
past. "E-Aa Bor, then, is the direct descendant 
of a primarium “labhami” with a prefixed 
movable augment. 

It is scarcely going too far to say that such 
a momentary present as J sneeze is a mere 
grammatical figment, as the statement can- 
not be made at the time of the action. And 
so in many cases. We may say generally 
that Jabhami, for instance, was past or 
future, not present, and that in the in- 
dicative it got gradually relegated to the 
past by the use of another form to express 
the future, while the specific sign of past 
time, the augment, became adherent. The 
— followed the fortunes of the in- 

icative, while the other moods remained 
truly aorist as to time. A few omissions and 
errors are to be found, ¢.7., the omission of 
the pres. oivev, Pyth. iv. 102, from the 
section on oice, &c. (p. 461). On p. 351 the 
penultimate syllable of middle infinitives in 
-vGa. is explained as the nominal suffix -as 
without any mention of Max Miiller, who 
proposed this solution in his fourth volume 
of ‘Chips.’ On p. 224 Bpifw, droBpigavres 
are said to have guttural stems; on p. 454 this 
view is given up in the heat of argument. 
On p. 239, in disputing the connexion of 
Seoro{w with the stem derrora-, it is said, 
‘‘There is not a single one of the innumer- 
able 7- suffixes which has a derived verb 
in -(w corresponding to it.” An opponent 
might surely cite yapit-, yapifopar; civijra-, 
ewvatw ; ktita-, krifw. Prof. Curtius is very 
eager to defend forms of verbs in -fw from 
the imputation of being constructed on ana- 
logy, but his adversaries seem to have the 
best of the argument as to aorist forms in 
-ga, and we do not think that it is absolutely 
safe to account for all epic forms in -caa, 
-00nv, -cro- by construction, without con- 
sidering such a form as veuéooes. We much 
| se sana the idea that the Thucydidean 

give form éroovrrat, epic éoceira:, Latin 
essem, &c., contains the sibilant of the 
root as twice. On p. 513 iydbeos is said 
to be related to dyaGds, as SaiddAcos to dai- 
dados ; but 1ydHeos is proved by its usage to 
be for dyaGewos. Lastly, xexpay& is regarded 
as an aorist on p. 290, as a perfect with pre- 
sent force on p. 376. Considering the nature 





and extent of the subject there is remarkably 
little to find actual fault with. It is gratify- 
ing to find that Curtius has changed his 
views for the better on several subsidiary 
points. For instance, he now admits that 
such forms as Oe‘w contain the suffix ya, and 
has advanced some way towards the settle- 
ment of the terminations of the infinitive. 
His doctrine of the perfect is certainly 
‘‘stated here in a manner which in many 
respects is new.” When so keen a critic 
of the theories advanced by others shows 
himself able and ready to bring his own 
published views under the microscope, he 
merits a very high degree of confidence, 
and does much to ensure the permanent 
establishment of the fundamental principles 
on which his science is based. To do justice 
to such a work or even to one’s Own appre- 
ciation of the handling of a single point is 
impossible within the limits of a review. 
Fortunately students of comparative philo- 
logy will need no recommendation from us 
to induce them to study so important a work 
by the highest authority on Greek etymo- 
logy and morphology. 

We wish rather to draw the attention of 
ordinary students in ‘‘ pure”’ classics, even 
of such as affect to despise scientific ety- 
mology, to Prof. Curtius’s full, well-classi- 
fied collections of verbal forms, including 
many rare and newly discovered dialectical 
specimens, which make this work of his 
a most valuable supplement to grammar 
and lexicon. For instance, he recognizes 
éoAe (Pind., Pyth. iv. 233) as a pluperfect 
form. He throws welcome light on the 
Dor. subj. épara:, on the forms ¢£irndos, 
dvoméudedos, Exfpes, and countless others. 
To this monument of erudition, industry, 
and judgment Prof. Curtius’s own closing 
words apply with conspicuous propriety : 
‘‘ Wherever the realm of caprice and chance 
in language is limited, we have to regard 
this as a gain.” 

The translators deserve a word of praise 
for their creditable performance of a labo- 
rious task. 








Round About a Great Estate. By Richard 
Jefferies. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mr. JEFFERIES’s new book is of a piece with 
his old ones. It may be regarded as an 
appendix to ‘Wild Life’ and the ‘ Game- 
keeper,’ as an additional chapter in ‘ Greene 
Ferne Farm’ or the ‘ Poacher ’—as one of 
a series of documents, that is to say, illus- 
trative of the open-air history of pastoral 
and rural England, and of the sociology of 
her Flora, wild and tame, and her Fauna, 
human and animal. Its title is fairly de- 
scriptive. Mr. Jefferies introduces his readers 
briefly to Okebourne Chace, and the intro- 
duction is pretext enough for going on to tell 
what he knows of the tenants and hamlet 
folk abiding in its shadow, and whathe saw 
in his walks among its meadows and copses. 
His English is the picturesque and homely 
tongue we know; his style is the plain, 
useful style of the books that won him his 
reputation; as before, his talk is all of 
birds and beasts, of hedgerows and brook- 
sides, of yokels and keepers and farmers, 
of alehouse and dairy and barnyard. And 
though his matter has not now the novelty 
it had for his admirers a year or two ago, 
their interest in what he has to say is well- 
nigh as fresh and keen as ever. He has 





elected to report the proceedings of Nature: 
and as Nature’s proceedings are intermin. 
able and infinitely varied, his reports arg 
always worth reading. 

The people of Okebourne village—wherg 
the cobbler has been known to sole and hee] 
his customers with hard, high-dried, ada. 
mantine bacon—are tolerably unsophisti- 
cated still. Steam has ruined the miller 
and the millwright; turnips have spoiled 
the look of the land; foreign wheat hag 
brought down the pride of the British 
farmer; and the schoolmaster and the 
agitator have roused the bumpkin consider. 
ably. But in Okebourne the old order hag 
not yet given place to the new. Here the 
ploughboys kill their warts with juice of 
celandine, sharpen their knives on crabs, 
make apple-banks in hayricks, call the 
arum berries ‘‘ snakes’ victuals,”’ cover their 
eyes from the moon with their counterpanes, 
and hear distinctly in the yellowhammer’s 
song the mournful plaint, “A little bit 
of bread and no cheese.” At the Sun the 
labourers play ‘‘chuckboard,” call for 
‘‘tangle-legs,”’ and toast cheese at the candle, 
When in drink they pick out a nice heap of 
flints to lie upon; there they can sleep their 
fill, nor dread rheumatics, the fell disease 
against whose approaches they are wont to 
fence themselves with the charm occult in 
canker-roses plucked and carried in the 
pocket. They use bushes for clocks, make 
wine of poppies, and dye their ribbons with 
furze blossoms. Their talk is still of ‘‘ crazy 
Betties’’ and ‘‘ moon daisies,” of ‘‘latter- 
math’”’ and “ turvin”’; they are as inapt as 
ever at learning new words, and can get 
no nearer to “‘ reservoir”’ than “‘ tezzievoy,” 
no nearer than ‘‘meejick” to ‘‘menagerie ”; 
they ‘‘uck,” they “ted,” they ‘ caddle”; 
they are “‘ contrary as the wind,” and you 
may hear among them of motion ‘“‘like shot 
from a show’l,” and lumpishness so near 
ideal perfection that its incarnation is only 
to be described as ‘ gurt hummocksing 
noon-naw.”’ They see good luck in a single 
magpie, and ill luck in a pair. In the farm- 
houses you taste black-currant gin, home 
made, and drink strong ale out of brown 
jugs adorned with sportsmen in relief—with 
sportsmen complete down to the buttons oa 
their coats, the birds to be brought down, 
the dogs and guns that are to perfect the 
act! To hear Mr. Jefferies talking of this 
delightful pottery is to catch conflicting 
echoes from the land of song—echoes of 
Keats and his “still unravished bride of 
quietness,” and of the immortal author 
of ‘‘ Dear Tom, this brown jug.” 

“To me,” says Mr. Jefferies, with feel- 
ing, “these old jugs and mugs and bowls 
have a deep and human interest, for you can 
seem to see and know the men who drank from 
them in the olden days. Now a tall Worcester 
vase, with all its elegance and gilding, though 
it may be valued at 5,000/., lacks that sym- 
pathy, and may please the eye, but does not 
touch the heart. For it has never shared in the 
jovial feast nor comforted the weary ; the soul 
of man has never communicated to it some of 
its own subtle essence. But this hollow bowl 
whispers back the genial songs that were shouted 
over ita hundred years ago. On the ancient 
Grecian pottery, too, the hunter with his spear 
chases the boar or urges his hounds after the 
flying deer; the women are dancing, and you 
can almost hear the notes of the flute. These 
things were part of their daily life these are 
no imaginary pictures of imaginary and impos- 
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sible scenes: they are simply scenes in which 
every one then took part. SoI think that the 
old English jugs and mugs and bowls are true 
art, with something of the antique classical 
spirit in them, for truly you can read the hearts 
of the folk for whom they were made. They 
have rendered the interpretation easy by writing 
their minds upon them. The motto, ‘Pro- 
sperity to the Flock,’ for instance, is a good one 
still; and ‘ Drink fair; don’t swear,’ is yet a 
yery pleasant and suitable admonition.” 

Much of Mr. Jefferies’s information, it ap- 
pears, came to him from Hilary Luckett, 
called ‘‘Old Hilary,” the lord of the manor’s 

et tenant. Old Hilary is worth knowing. 
He is an incarnate Farmers’ Guide, a very 
mine of saws, a walking parish register; he 
has eighty or ninety years of ‘Old Moore’ in 
his oaken cabinet, and can “tell you the 
very day cow ‘ Beauty’ calved twenty years 
ago.” Once he could lift a sack of wheat 
in his teeth, and write his name on the 
brewhouse ceiling with a fifty-six pound 
weight slung to his little finger. He 
remembers ‘‘Old Jonathan” of the Idovers, 
a venerable churl who always went to market 
in top boots, and had his hats, which were 
“so hard and stout that he could sit on 
them,” made specially for him. Old Jona- 
than could recall the time when wheat was 
selling at 11/. a quarter, and the farmers, 
in pure joy of heart, would shutter them- 
selves in and drink strong beer and gin for 
days and days on end. Of Hilary himself 
we are told that he has the right to shoot 
over Okebourne Chace, but 
‘‘with all that great estate to sport over, he 
cannot at times refrain from stepping across the 
boundary. His landlord once, it is whispered, 
was out with Hilary shooting, and they became 
so absent-minded while discussing some interest- 
ing subject as to wander several fields beyond 
= property before they discovered their mis- 
ake. 
This humour notwithstanding, Hilary hates 
poachers, and is more hated of them than 
the gamekeeper himself. It is an axiom 
of his that ‘‘God made nothing tidy.” 
Whether, in addition to his other talents, 
he has the woodman’s craft as well, is 
not told of him. Mr. Jefferies himself is 
an ardent axeman; he confesses the taste 
with an enthusiasm which to the landscape 
painters who read his book will seem vicious 
even to devilishness :— 


‘Much as I admired the timber about the 
Chace, I could not help sometimes wishing to 
have a chop at it. The pleasure of felling trees 
is never lost. In youth, in manhood—so long 
as the arm can wield the axe—the enjoyment is 
equally keen. As the heavy tool passes over 
the shoulder the impetus of the swinging motion 
lightens the weight, and something like a thrill 
passes through thesinews. Why is it so pleasant 
to strike ?...... Then, as the sharp edge of the 
axe cuts deep through the bark into the wood, 
there is a second moment of gratification. The 
next blow sends a chip spinning aside ; and by- 
the-bye never stand at the side of a woodman, 
for a chip may score your cheek like a slash 
with a knife. But the shortness of man’s days 
will not allow him to cut down many trees. In 
imagination I sometimes seem to hear the 
sounds of the axes that have been ringing in 
the forests of America for a hundred years, and 
envy the joy of the lumbermen as the tall pines 
toppled to the fall.” 


With this extract we must take our leave 
of Mr. Jefferies and this pleasant book. 
We should have liked to tell, after Mr. 
Jefferies, of the pack of stoats he met, and 





of old Aaron’s bevy of fourteen weasels, 
of the wasps that carry away oaken fences 
to build their nests with, of Lucketts’ 
Place, and Uncle Bennett, and the water-mill 
—the last especially. But our space is 
exhausted, and our readers must seek out 
these things for themselves. 








The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. 1.—The 
Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Axsovut three years since Prof. Max Miiller 
announced his intention to provide for the 
use of students literal translations of the 
rincipal Sacred Books of the East. We 
Lee now before us the first volume of the 
series, of which some others have also been 
published, translated by himself. From 
some remarks in the preface we gather that 
several unforeseen difficulties have occurred 
in the execution of his plan, but it is pleasant 
to find that they are not of so grave a cha- 
racter as to interfere with its completion. 
Indeed, such difficulties will always arise in 
undertakings of this sort. No one can fore- 
see, when he sets about translating a new 
text, what difficulties he will have to en- 
counter ; misprints, lacunse, crabbed pass- 
ages, occur in the most favoured of Oriental 
books, and where there is no possibility 
of comparing texts, these have to be care- 
fully considered and adjusted as well as 
may be. And then, again, there are the 
accidents common to human life, of which 
the editor by death, sickness, family 
afflictions, these may occur and put an 
end to the work in hand, or, at any rate, 
put a stop to it. It is, therefore, agreeable 
to find that, notwithstanding some few 
failures, the editor is sanguine in the hope 
of carrying out his purpose, and that “the 
limit of time which had been originally 
assigned to the publication of twenty-four 
volumes” will not be much exceeded. 

Prof. Miiller begins his preface with three 
cautions—first, lest we should suppose these 
sacred texts to be in themselves profoundly 
wise and full of sound moral ondhiing. We 
do not know exactly to what books he refers 
when he says that “ such a belief has been 
raised” by their publication, but undoubtedly 
many persons do expect to find simplicity 
and plain teaching in these ancient works. 
Perhaps this hope is due partly to the sim- 
plicity of the Christian Scriptures, and partly 
to the opinion that the infant races of man- 
kind, being free from the subtleties of 
“religious systems,” would speak right out 
from the heart what the heart felt. This is 
a natural opinion, but a delusive one. For, 
in truth, the very first religious utterance of 
the human race of which we know anything, 
the cry after God, has ever been involved 
in mystery, and the examination of it occu- 
pies considerable space in the Upanishad 
first translated in the present volume. We 
refer to the udgitha, the mystic syllable ‘“‘Om.” 
If this first religious utterance is so obscure 
we cannot expect the rest to be simple. 
The editor reminds his readers, however, 
that these Scriptures are not in themselves 
embodiments of religious thought first 
written down and then perpetuated with- 
out interpolations, but that they are of a 
mixed character, containing real treasures of 
thoughtcommingled with passages and whole 
chapters that have come down to us without 





| any meaning or any life at all; much as if 


the Talmud had become mixed up with the 
New Testament Scriptures. It cannot, there- 
fore, be deemed surprising that obscure or 
even unintelligible passages are scattered 
through the books now brought to notice, nor 
must such a circumstance shake our belief in 
the antiquity of the books themselves. 

The second caution is lest we should ex- 
amine these translations with haste, and sup- 
pose we can find out their meaning without 
study. This, of course, holds good in all cases, 
but the danger is especially to be feared in the 
case of religious books. There is nothing 
so tempting to a dogmatic person as this in- 
dulgence of a hasty judgment. What others 
fear to think persons of this class are sure of. 
Hence the mistakes which, having first of all 
arisen from careless or hasty study, have been 

rpetuated, and are now so widespread as to 
vefy contradiction. As the editor says, it is 
a common belief amongst us that none but 
Brahmans are allowed to read the Vedas, 
that the Parsis are fire-worshippers, and, 
we may add, that Buddhists are Nihilists, 
all which opinions are simply erroneous, 
and are due to our imperfect examination of 
documents (very often faulty ones) bearing 
on these questions, but chiefly to that in- 
herent fault of our nature, an unbridled 
caprice of judgment in matters called re- 
ligious. 

Another and a third caution is this. 
‘Let it not be supposed,” the editor says, 
“that a text three thousand years old, or 
even if of a more modern date still widely 
distant from our own sphere of thought, can 
be translated in the same manner as a book 
written a few years ago in French or Ger- 
man.” It requires the utmost care, first of 
all on the translator’s part, to detect the 
meaning of many expressions used in these 
old books, and then to put it in a modern 
dress ; whilst, on his part, the reader also 
must consider and ponder well the trans- 
lator’s words and study his language. 
For instance, the word dtman constantly 
occurs in Vedic literature, and the dic- 
tionaries are profuse in their explanations 
of it, but yet neither our word “ mind,” 
nor “soul,” nor “spirit” is adequate to 
express the idea which lies under the 
original word, and so the editor tells us that 
in his own translations he has adopted the 
only intelligible method of conveying to us 
the sense of the original, by using “self” 
and ‘Self ’’—that is, ‘‘our own self” and 
the ‘‘ supreme Self ”’—as a translation of the 
word in question. Indeed, nothing can be 
more correct than the statement made else- 
where by the editor of the present volume : 
‘“Words without definite meaning are at 
the bottom of nearly all our religious and 
philosophical controversies.”’ 

Prof. Max Miiller, in selecting the Upani- 
shads as his share in the promised transla- 
tions, tells us that he has but returned to his 
first love in the way of Sanscrit literature : 
‘«My real love for Sanscrit literature was first 
kindled by the Upanishads”; and this so 
long ago as 1844. ‘Having put aside the 
Upanishads, convinced that for a true appre- 
ciation of them it was necessary to study first 
of all the earlier periods of Vedic literature, 
as represented by the hymns and Brahmanas 
of the Vedas,” the editor, after more than 
thirty years’ earnest work, returns now to 
these same Upanishads as to the fountain- 
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head of all ‘Hindu theology,” and places 
before us his translation of them. We have, 
therefore, every assurance that this part of 
his work will be as perfect as it can be. 

The first version of these treatises made 
into any European language was by the 
famous traveller Anquetil Duperron, from 
the Persian; he seems to have made both 
a French and a Latin translation, the latter 
alone having been published (a.p. 1801-1802). 
It was written in a style utterly unintelli- 
gible except to the most lynx-eyed of phi- 
losophers. Amongst these the celebrated 
Schopenhauer distinguished himself by his 
open avowal: ‘‘In the whole world there is 
no study, except that of the originals, so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
‘Oupnekhat.’ It has been the solace of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death.” It 
is difficult to understand how the translation 
of Duperron could provide this double 
solace. The opening words of his transla- 
tion are these: ‘‘Oum hoc verbum (esse) 
adkit ut sciveris, sic > maschghouli fac (de 
eo meditare) quod ipsum hoc verbum aodkit 
est ; propter illud quod hoc (verbum) oum, 
in Sam Bed, cum voce alté, cum harmonia 
pronunciatum fiat.’”” This abstruse sentence 
does not appear to promise well for the 
whole treatise ; yet doubtless Schopenhauer 
studied and mastered the subject to his 
own satisfaction, and found solace in the 
study. He placed the pantheism taught in 
these ‘‘products of the highest wisdom” 
above the pantheism of Bruno and even of 
Spinoza ; this alone, as the editor remarks, 
“may secure a more considerate reception 
for these relics of ancient wisdom” than 
anything else that could be said in their 
favour. Our attention, however, is more 
likely to be drawn to the importance of the 
Upanishads as religious treatises by the 
opinion of the enlightened Rammohun Roy, 
who laid his finger on these as containing 
‘‘the true kernel of the whole Veda.” He 
tells us that ‘‘ the adoration of the invisible 
Supreme Being is exclusively prescribed by 
the Upanishads or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedant,” and this 
adoration he regarded as a proper founda- 
tion for a new religious life in India. This 
new life was illustrated in himself, for ‘‘ he 
would tolerate nothing idolatrous, not even 
in his mother, poor woman, who, after join- 
ing his most bitter opponents, confessed to 
her son, before she set out on her last pil- 
grimage to Juggernaut, where she died, that 
‘he was right, but that she was a weak 
woman, and grown too old to give up the 
observances which were a comfort to her,’ ”’ 
and therefore we can understand why his 
influence, indicated by the existing wide- 
spread theistic movement in India, has been 
so marked and lasting ; it springs from his 
bold assertion of this eternal principle, ‘‘that 
God alone is worthy of our worship,” and 
he. seems to have found the seeds of this 
eternal truth in the Upanishads. He trans- 
lated them into Bengali, Hindi, and English. 

The first germs of Upanishad doctrine go 
back at least asfar asthe Mantra period, gene- 
rally fixed between 1000 and 800 3.c., whilst 
those that occupy a place in the Samhitis, 
Brihmanas, and Aranyakas must be older 
than the rise of Buddhism. As for the rest, 
they are some of them quite modern. Their 
number is very large; tifty were translated 


into Persiay by Dara Shukoh; Weber 





thinks their number may be placed at 235; 
the editor himself makes the number 170, 
although he purposes ‘‘to add a more com- 
plete list in a later volume.”” With respect 
to the meaning of the word “ upanishad,” 
the editor concludes ‘that besides being 
the recognized title of certain philosophical 
treatises, it occurs also in the sense of doc- 
trine and of secret doctrine, and that it 
seems to have assumed this meaning from 
having been used originally in the sense 
of ‘session’ (wpa+sad) or assembly, in 
which one or more pupils receive instruc- 
tion from a teacher.” ‘To sit at the feet” 
of a teacher is a recognized expression in 
most languages. 

The editor before entering on his own 
work (he gives us translations of five Upani- 
shads) alludes to the labours of others in 
the same field. These references are welcome 
to the student, for they enable him to enter 
on an intelligent investigation of the subject. 
We observe amongst other works cited that 
of Weber, ‘ Die Vagrasiici des Agvaghosha.’ 
This is the well-known essay against ‘‘caste”’ 
composed by Asvaghosha, and answered 
by Sibagee Bapoo, pandit, in 1839. Why 
should this work be included amongst the 
Upanishads? We can hardly doubt, not- 
withstanding Burnouf’s dissent, that the 
author named was the celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch Asvaghosha, and if this is so the 
‘ Vagrasuchi’ is a Buddhist work and not a 
Upanishad. Our reason for this opinion is 
first drawn from the title ‘ Vagrasuchi,’ 
which is eminently Buddhistic. The Vagri- 
sana was Buddha’s ‘‘imperishable throne,” 
the suchis were the needles (pillars) sur- 
rounding the throne, as General Cunning- 
ham has fully shown in his ‘Report on the 
Stipa of Bharhut’ (Simla, 1877, p. 14); the 
‘Vagrasuchi,’ therefore, represents the en- 
vironments of Buddha’s doctrine, figured 
under the emblem of one of the pillars 
surrounding his throne or stépa; and as the 
abolition of caste was the keystone of his 
doctrine, a treatise composed with this pur- 
pose in view might well be styled, as this 
is, ‘‘a pillar or needle of diamond.” Then 
the refutation of it by Siibagee Bapoo, 
called ‘Tanka’ or “‘ hammer,” is just the 
title we might expect for a work intended 
to destroy a ‘‘stone pillar.” Moreover, the 
character of this work is entirely in agree- 
ment with what we know of Asvaghosha, 
the Buddhist patriarch, and his other writ- 
ings, and it may, therefore, in the absence 
of any disproof, be justly referred to him. 
The Upanishad written by Sankaracharya, 
bearing the same title (‘Vagrasuchi’), as 
noted by Weber, can hardly be the one he 
has translated. 

The ‘ Khindogya-Upanishad,’ which is the 
first translated by the editor, is occupied 
by a consideration of the meaning of the 
syllable ‘‘ Om,” on which a man is bidden to 
meditate. There is much that is inexplic- 
able in this mystical symbol, but it would 
seem, after all, that the secret of the word 
“Om” is that it is an equivalent of one’s 
apprehension of the ‘upper world.” It 
used to be written with the long a and 
the chandra-vindu above it, as is plain 
from the inscription at Keu-yung Kwan 
(J.R.A.S., vol. v. pt.i.). Now if the chandra- 
vindu represents the crescent of the moon 
and the star above it, as would appear 
from its name, we have probably in the ex- 





pression ‘‘Om”’ a symbol for the sun, moon, 
and stars, or ‘‘the upper world.” It would 
seem, therefore, that this mysterious utter. 
ance was intended to be expressive of homage 
paid to the Supreme under the resemblance 
of the upper world. This is again exhibited 
in the Buddhist symbol of a circle sur. 
mounted by the same crescent and star, 
which was afterwards called mani-padme 
when the lotus was substituted for the sun, 
So that we may even now venture to pene- 
trate into the ‘‘arcana”’ of this remote 
period, and suppose that the Upanishad in 
question is simply an exegesis of this idea, 
‘* Reverence to the Supreme.” 

The other Upanishads translated by the 
editor are the ‘Talavakira - Upanishad, 
otherwise known as the ‘ Kena-Upanishad’ 
(from its first word), the ‘ Aitareya-Aranyaka,’ 
the ‘Kaushitaki-Upanishad,’ and the ‘ Viiga- 
saneyi-Samhitaé-Upanishad.’ We do not in- 
tend to enter on a consideration of these 
treatises ; the translations are to be studied; 
and as we are satisfied respecting their com- 
plete faithfulness, they offer to students of 
comparative religions a rare opportunity for 
making an exact inquiry into the genius of 
the early philosophical or religious systems 
of India which have made its literature ever 
valuable. 








A Short History of the late Mr. Peter Anthony 
Motteux. By Henri Van Laun. (Privately 
printed.) 

Mr. Van Lavy, the industrious compiler of 

this short history, informs his readers 

that it is ‘“‘reprinted by the permission 
of Messrs. J. C. Nimmo & Bain, for whom 
it was written as an introduction to their 
new edition of Motteux’s translation of 

‘Don Quixote,’ illustrated by sixteen beauti- 

ful etchings, made purposely for this work 

by the celebrated Spanish artist R. de los 

Rios.” The subject is full of interest on 

account of its peculiar character, but more 

especially because it is connected with the 
issue of another edition of the ‘‘ Ingenious 

Hidalgo,” to be illustrated by a Spanish 

artist whose name is well and favourably 

known among painters and lovers of art. 
The singular gentleman whose name is 
at the top of this article was born at Rouen, 

February 18th, 1660, and, at the age of 

twenty-five, came to England ‘‘on the revoca- 

tion of the Edict of Nantes’’; lived at first 

with a relative, one Paul Dominique, a 

merchant of considerable standing in Leaden- 

hall; mastered the English tongue so well 
as to be able to write in it comedies, operas, 
epilogues, prologues, poems, and works of 
even a graver kind; was also a merchant, 
tea-dealer, clerk in the Post Office—like 
other men of letters of a later time; was 
editor and proprietor of a monthly magazine, 
possibly a bookseller, certainly a publisher, 
and some say an auctioneer, but this is 
doubtful—a man who was, like Mr. Barnum, 
for ever advertising himself; was also, like 
the great American showman, a teetotaler, 
but unlike him made no pretence to a life 
of piety. In some of the poems of the day 

—1703—Motteux is alluded to as “ famed 

Motteux”’ and even the “ divine Motteux,” 

just as D’Urfey was called by the same 

writers ‘‘ tuneful Durfey”’; and if this bea 
proof of excellence Peter Motteux may be 
said to have achieved it, at least in the 
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estimation of the wits of his own circle and 
the public who were pleased with their 
wares. It would seem that Motteux could 
touch nothing—and he touched much—with- 
out doing it damage. He was a prolific 
and rapid writer, and there is little doubt 
that he did more harm in his day than falls 
to the ordinary lot of men. During the 
first ten years of his life in London he wrote 
many plays, squibs, poems, prologues, and 
prefaces, and in 1694 published his edition 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s Rabelais, writing 
a preface and adding some verses in praise 
of the Pantagruelian philosophy by Nahum 
Tate, Pittis, Oldys, Drake, and himself, 
which are not now fit to print. The damage 
Motteux did by that evil work was sufli- 
ciently great, nor has it as yet been repaired. 
The work cannot at present be reproduced 
except with risk to the bookseller who might 
dare to offer it for sale. In 1701 he pub- 
lished the translation of the ‘Don Quixote,’ 
and it is owing to these two works that the 
name of Peter Motteux is known at this day. 


It will be well to let M. Motteux speak 
for himself, for he will not fail to give an 
example of his powers that shall also reveal 
to us the quality of his mind. He writes 
in the Spectator, January 30th, 1711, No. 
288, as follows:— 


‘*Since so many dealers turn authors, and 
write quaint advertisements in praise of their 
wares, one, who from an author turned dealer, 
may be allowed, for the advancement of trade, 
to turn author again. I will not, however, set 
up, like some of them, for selling cheaper than 
the most able honest tradesman can; nor do I 
send this to be better known for choice and 
cheapness of China and Japan wares, tea, fans, 
muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian 
goods. Placed as I am in Leadenhall Street, 
near the India Company, and the centre of 
that trade, thanks to my fair customers, my 
warehouse is graced as well as the benefit days 
of my plays and operas, and the foreign goods 
I sell are no less acceptable than the foreign 
books I translated—‘ Rabelais’ and ‘Don 
Quixote.’ This the critics allow me, and while 
they like my wares they may dispraise my 
writing.” 

This is the true spirit of that trade which 
Motteux adorned: let the book sell, its 
quality is matter of little moment; better be 
a rich seller of wares which excite the scorn 
of critics than a poor author whom the 
critics can praise. And this may be said to 
be the great offence of Motteux: he made 
believe to sell Rabelais while he sold an 
abominable mixture compounded chiefly of 
himself and of another of like stuff; to offer 
for sale at a fair price a production which 
he called ‘Don Quixote,’ and which is no 
more ‘Don Quixote’ than sloe leaves are tea, 
although they can be made to look like tea 
by one versed in the mysteries of the trade. 
It was regarded by melancholy moralists of 
Motteux’s time as a greater crime to steal 
dead men’s labour than their clothes; 
perhaps it is a sign of progress on our part 
to regard the man who deftiles the labour of 
another as worse than he who steals it; and 
it was the singular infamy of Motteux to 
have been an adept in both crimes. It is 
this which calls him into notice at the pre- 
sent time, making good the saying that ‘‘the 
evil that men do lives after them, the good 
is oft interred with their bones.” It is of no 
importance to any one that Mr. Peter 
Motteux published the Gentleman’s Journal, 





parodied Boileau, wrote a number of plays 
and some acceptable verses in praise of 
William ITI.; it does not even concern us 
to know that Dryden wrote of him as being 
So great a poet and so good a friend. 

But we are very much concerned in this 
man’s translation of the ‘Don Quixote’ 
being revived and brought out under the 
recommendation of such names as those of 
Lord Woodhouselee, Prescott, and Ticknor. 
Mr. Van Laun thinks that the praise of 
these favourite authors is sufficient guarantee 
for the quality of the work, and adds :— 

*‘ Unless proofs to the contrary be brought 
forward, we must ascribe chiefly to M. Motteux 
the merit of having written the racy, idiomatic, 
and spirited translation of a work which is 
perhaps more difficult than any other to render 
in a fc-eign tongue.” 

Mr. Van Laun proceeds :— 

“J. Ozell, a great friend of Motteux’s, and 
who was considered to be well acquainted with 
the language and literature of Spain, brought 
out in 1719, one year after Motteux’s death, a 
revised edition of this translation, but only states 
in the preface that he has compared it with the 
original Madrid edition, printed from the author’s 
own manuscript, whereby many misrepresenta- 
tions have been rectified, and not a few omis- 
sions supplied.” 

We feel sure that Mr. Van Laun is quite 
unconscious of the error into which he has 
here fallen, and that it is an error that he 
will correct at the earliest opportunity. 
It is true that about Ozell’s time a society 
was formed with the object of searching for 
the original MS. of Cervantes, and learned 
men went from France to conduct the 
quest. They spent pains and time and 
money in their pursuit, but they never 
found the hidden treasure, nor has it been 
discovered to this day. But Mr. Van Laun has 
evidently misunderstood Ozell’s words. Ozell 
is speaking, not of the MS. of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
but of the manuscript of the ‘ Life of Cer- 
vantes,’ written by Don Gregorio Mayans y 
Siscar, which Ozell translated and Tonson 
published. 

That to which Motteux’s translation has 
been most indebted is not the praise of 
Prescott or Ticknor or Lord Woodhouse- 
lee, but its republication by Lockhart in 
1828, which, as we have before remarked, 
remains one of the grossest of literary im- 
postures that the booksellers of this cen- 
tury have committed. Lockhart’s name in 
that day was a tower of strength to the 
trade; his work was looked upon at the 
time as a triumph of learning, literary skill, 
and taste ; and Motteux’s translation became 
the standard English ‘Don Quixote,’ with- 
out which “no gentleman’s library could 
be complete.’ It is a great disgrace 
to Lockhart that he revived the im- 
posture of Mctteux, and published as his 
own two or three hundred ‘ notes” taken 
from various Spanish authors, and which 
he himself did not translate. The two 
or three notes which Lockhart did write 
are full of unpardonable errors, which 
no one acquainted with the language of 
Cervantes could possibly have made. The 
‘Spanish Ballads,’ unquestionably the work 
of Lockhart, greatly added to the success of 
this edition. They are full of spirit, are 
justly admired, and held in esteem by all 
who are unacquainted with the originals. 
But they are not Spanish ballads; they are 
simply metrical versions of certain traditions 





which abound in the various cancioneros 
published between 1500 and 1605. It is no 
pleasure to say these things, but they must 
be said in the interest of literature and those 
who find much profit in its pursuit. We 
cannot guard against adulterated wines, 
sanded sugars, and silks weighted with 
soluble silica, but we can guard against 
spurious books, which are now conscious, 
and now unconscious, impostures of divers 
kinds of men. But for Lockhart, Motteux’s 
‘Don Quixote’ would never have received 
any attention from the publishing trade : 
it is not only gross in spirit, it is ludicrously 
incomplete, more than a dozen pieces of 
important prefatory matter in the form of 
imitation sonnets, full of Cervantian humour, 
being omitted. ‘Of all the translations of 
‘Don Quixote,’” exclaims Richard Ford, 
in his too brief essay on the ‘“ Ingenioso 
Hidalgo,” ‘‘ that of Motteux is the worst.” 
This can be explained in a few brief words. 
Cervantes divided the treasure of his 
mind between the two great creations of his 
brain, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza: 
upon the knight he lavished his own courage, 
his vast reading, his purity of heart, and 
his passionate love of truth and freedom ; 
upon the squire he bestowed his singular 
and most excellent humour, which till then 
had no existence, and which can no more 
be imitated than the rarest scent can be 
described. Motteux had no courage, little 
or no learning, no love of truth or honour— 
probably he cared little for purity of heart 
—little common sense, and therefore no 
fine humour; and what Motteux was himself 
such is the translation that goes by his 
name. But Peter Motteux did not make 
that translation ; it was filched chiefly from 
Shelton and Philips, aided by Ozell, who 
wrote for Motteux; in brief, in the words 
of the title-page, it was ‘“‘done by several 
hands.” ‘These are some of the hands that 
did it, the proof of which is very easy to 
give, and when it is called for shall be 
forthcoming. What remains to be told of 
Motteux is very brief. One night, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1718, 

‘a gentleman in a scarlet cloak with a sword, 
in company with another person, was carried to 
White's Chocolate House, St. James’s, and here 
the coach waited from between 9 o'clock to 
near 11, and then carried him and the other 
person and let them down at Star Court, in 
the Butcher Row, behind St. Clement Dane’s 
Church, and the gentleman being found dead 
there the next morning, it was violently sus- 
pected that he was murdered.” 

This is the statement of Mrs. Motteux, of 
the Two Fans. The journals of the day 
tell us that 

‘five persons were tried for the murder of M. 
Motteux. It appeared that M. Motteux on his 
way to White’s picked up Mary Roberts, and 
carried her thither, and staid two hours, leaving 
her in the coach, and she sending for him he 
went in the same coach with her to Star Court, 
where it appeared he went in, and was seen to 
kiss the said Roberts in the kitchen, and then 
was lighted with her up the stairs, the others 
being present. At one of the clock a surgeon 
was sent for, who was told that a gentleman 
Was...... dead in a fit, &c. The jury brought 
them in ‘ Not guilty.’” 

Such was the end of Peter Motteux— 
China man, poet, dramatist, and pub- 
lisher—who had the singular audacity to 
disfigure the works of two of the world’s 
greatest writers, and the fortune to become 
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famous by his infamous deed; who died 
a shameful death in a shameful house, 
and was buried in a church at the corner 
of Cornhill and St. Mary Axe, called St. 
Andrew Undershaft. For further unim- 

rtant particulars see the Weekly Journal, 

pril 26th, May 13th, 1718; Satwrday’s 
Post, March 8th, 1719; the Original Weekly 
Journal, April 26th, 1718; the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1741-1753 ; the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,’ Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ Cibber’s ‘ Lives,’ &c., to all of 
which Mr. Van Laun is indebted for his 
« Short History.’ 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Forestalled; or, the Life-Quest. By M. 
Betham-Edwards. 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Hartleigh Towers. By Mrs. Milne Rae. 
3 vols. (Isbister & Co.) 

Winged Words. By Henry Spicer. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

A Female Nihilist. By Ernest Lavigne. 
Translated from the French by G. Suther- 
land Edwards. (Allen & Co.) 


THE eminent savant whose life-quest, 
whatever be the meaning of that rather 
barbarous term, is so much disturbed by the 
claims of his secretary, seems to the lay and 
grovelling mind but a selfish and disagree- 
able person. Not all the appropriate 
language expended by the author on the 
glories of abstract truth, the philanthropy 
of men of science, the effeteness of existing 
superstitions, can reconcile the uninitiated to 
the gloomy “scientist” who accepts without 
emotion the tender services of a loving 
young wife, and in a passion of injured 
self-love drives her from his home, the 
scapegoat of his suspicions. Could the 
author have contrived to invest the character 
of this machine-like calculator with more 
manly qualities, it must be admitted 
that, so far as the plot goes, the story 
is both ingenious and novel. When Nor- 
land has perfected the mysterious dis- 
covery which he hopes will render his name 
immortal, he finds on going to his secretary’s 
room not only the same conclusions embodied 
in that gentleman’s MSS., but several of his 
own calculations in possession of the pla- 
Piarist. As his wife alone beside himself had 
access to his papers, he believes her to be in 
league with the treacherous Felix, a golden- 
haired youth of her own age, to whose 
society Norland’s neglect had practically 
confined her. But Nella is, in fact, abso- 
lutely true to the husband to whom she 
looks up as to a father, and in spite of his 
cruelty retains her affection for him. Nor- 
land at last discovers the innocence of both 
his friends, and though the process by which 
he attains certainty in the matter seems more 
elaborate than would be required by ordinary 
mortals, it has the merit of proving his 
thorough sincerity. Norland’s death is more 
noble than his life, and the study of his 
character is instructive, though the moral 
we should draw differs somewhat from that 
suggested by the author. 

Mrs. Milne Rae’s book is difficult to criti- 
cize. Except one or two errors in spelling, 
which are probably the fault of the printer, 
there ia nothing exceptionable in the style 
of this evenly-flowing narrative. The story 
would have been the better for compression, 


2 vols. 





but holiday-makers may find it convenient 
to have a rather lengthy book of which the 
interest is not so engrossing as to prevent 
its being frequently laid aside. There are 
a multitude of personages, but not many 
characters, those in humble life—old Betty, 
the Scotch servant, Caleb, the converted 
miner, and Farmer Warren—being the most 
lifelike. Mrs. Hartleigh seems to us un- 
natural. It is almost impossible to believe 
that a mother would resign her child even 
for the sake of separation from a mad hus- 
band, and quite impossible that, having 
done so, she would stick to her bargain. 
Still more unusual, we hope, is the character 
of Frank Carew. Of course, many a youth 
has played fast and loose with the ceremony 
of engagement, but few, we should think, 
are brought to a sense of their misconduct 
in so remarkable a manner. Frank being 
engaged to Muriel, and flirting with Louisa, 
is insulted in a tavern by a fellow who 
brings both ladies’ names into his aggres- 
sive speech, and this in the broadest way. 
Instead of knocking down the offensive Mr. 
Johnson, the hero requests the party as- 
sembled to forgive him, and ‘‘walks slowly 
towardsthe door, bent likean oldfeeble man.” 
His repentence is too late as far as Muriel 
is concerned, for she dies from his neglect, 
though they are reconciled, and Frank lives 
a bachelor for her sake. The philanthropic 
Hugh Hartleigh and Margaret Carew are 
a happier couple, and there is much sub- 
ordinate matrimony among their friends of 
all sorts and sizes, compensating the sympa- 
thetic reader for the amount of tearfulness, 
“‘ quivering lips,” and the like, which has 
mildly racked his feelings. 

Neither at the beginning nor at the end 
of Mr. Spicer’s two volumes of stories is 
there a word to show whether any or all of 
them have been printed before. This is a 
point on which it imports the general public 
to be informed, in view of the disappoint- 
ment occasionally caused by meeting an old 
acquaintance under a new name, in cir- 
cumstances when only new acquaintances 
are desired. From the critic’s point of view 
it of course matters little whether his opinion 
is challenged by entirely fresh creations, or 
whether the collected efforts of several years 
are brought for the first time under his 
notice. Our impression is that we have 
seen two or three of Mr. Spicer’s sketches 
in another form; but they are equally wel- 
come in any case. Another doubt is raised 
by the title which is given to this collection. 
It may be that these twenty studies of cha- 
racter and description are brought together 
under the common label of ‘Winged Words’ 
for the very reason that they were originally 
fugitive contributions to the pages of a 
weekly or monthly periodical. There is, 
indeed, some internal evidence of this; but, 
if it be so, neither critic nor casual reader 
can be expected as a matter of course to 
recognize the fact at a glance and without 
special information. If the title is to be thus 
explained, it cannot be deemed particularly 
felicitous, now that the stories have ceased 
to be fugitive in the original meaning of the 
phrase, and have secured such immortality 
as may be given to them by a niche on a 
library shelf and a notice in the newspapers. 
Mr. Spicer would scarcely claim that his 
stories are ‘‘ winged words” in any other 
sense ; but they are certainly bright, clever, 








and entertaining words, charged with an 
overflowing humour, considerable shrewd- 
ness, and a good deal of practical wisdom. 
Of the numerous school whi Dickens left 
behind him to carry on his genial and 
humanizing work, Mr. Spicer is one of the 
most successful. There are few of these 
brief sketches which did not deserve to be 
included ; and several of them, like ‘Sent 
to Gran Morfew,’ ‘My Innings,’ and ‘It,’ 
are specially attractive and satisfactory. 
In spite of some looseness of style, and a 
chronic tendency to force the fun and strain 
the satire, these stories are admirably calcu- 
lated to please an appreciative reader. 

M. Ernest Lavigne’s ‘Roman d’une 
Nihiliste’ contains much that will interest 
readers who know nothing about Russia, 
and still more that will amuse those who are 
acquainted with that country. The story 
is rich in sensational incident, one of its 
heroes being murdered, and one of its 
heroines being driven to commit suicide, 
Its tone is pure throughout, and its pur- 
pose is distinctly moral. These are merits 
which will recommend it to the majority; 
but it is only by the small class of per- 
sons who have lived in Russia, and who 
have studied the Nihilist question, that its 
particular vein of humour will be appre- 
ciated. It forms a valuable addition to the 
store of books about Russia written by 
foreigners, which can always be relied upon 
as being capable of making the saddest 
Russian smile. 

It is unnecessary to give more than a 
very brief outline of the story. Vladimir, 
a half-hearted Nihilist, marries the rich and 
noble enthusiast for all that is excellent, the 
Countess Stasia. He afterwards avoids his 
revolutionary friends, who retaliate by put- 
ting him to death. A trial ensues, and 
most of the persons of the drama are sent 
into exile. Eventually they return and 
devote themselves to good works. All this 
appears to be sufficiently sensible. The 
author has borrowed his incidents and many 
of his characters from the published reports 
of the Nihilist trials in Russia. But it is 
evident that he has only the faintest idea of 
what that country is like, and that he knows 
scarcely anything of the Nihilists whom he 
professes to describe. The following is one 
of the best specimens of his really amusing 
ignorance. After the marriage has been 
arranged between Vladimir and Stasia, the 
leading ‘‘female Nihilist” of his revolu- 
tionary circle, Pavlovna, comes to him one 
day, and says, ‘‘ You must marry me.” He 
is obliged to obey, and there takes place 
what the author is pleased to call “le 
mariago réel et légal,” performed by 
Nihilists in a private house. The only 
reason which the author gives for this extra- 
ordinary proceeding is that Pavlovna “in- 
sisted on it in order to bind Vladimir more 
surely to the cause and to herself.” The 
real truth about such Nihilist marriages is 
this. A revolutionary young lady often 
wishes to subscribe money to the funds of 
the secret society of which she is a member, 
but she has no available cash. She is, how- 
ever, entitled to a dowry when she marries. 
To obtain it she marries some bachelor 
Nihilist, the marriage being solemnized 
legally and in a church. At the chureh 
door, when the service is over, the newly 
married couple separate, and perhaps never 
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see each other again. The dowry is paid 
into the society’s treasury. The practice is 
not to be commended; but it is perfectly 
reasonable from the Nihilist point of view, 
whereasthe wedding described by M. Lavigne 
is utterly unreasonable. 

So little attention has M. Lavigne paid to 
the details of the Nihilist trials which he 
has introduced into his book, that he has 
represented the jury (p. 419) as not only 
giving their verdict, but as altering the 
sentence passed by the court: ‘‘Le jury 
consent 4 commuer la présente condamna- 
tion en une prison perpétuelle.” How little 
he knows about Russia in general may be 
learned from his description (p. 256) of the 
Gulf of Finland in the middle of the winter, 
as seen from the islands at the mouth of the 
Neva: ‘Flocks of birds flew through the 
clouds, and at the horizon might be seen 
sails scudding before the wind, ships like 
haleyons skimming the water with their 
wings.” At p. 5 we find a dying man hold- 
ing in his hand “un tricycle.’”” The author 
meant to say ‘‘un triptyque.” Littré defines 
a tricycle as a “ voiture qui roule sur trois 
roues.” The Russians may be imperfectly 
civilized, but they are not in the habit of 
holding three-wheeled carriages in their 
hands when dying. At p. 19 we find the 
waiters at a restaurant spoken of as ‘Tartar 
princes,” and their titles are accounted for 
by the fact that, ‘‘since the conquest of the 
Caucasus and the wars in Asia, a good many 
dispossessed princelets who came to St. 
Petersburg for justice were soon reduced to 
misery, and forced to serve, in black coats 
of course, their hated conquerors, even of 
the lowest rank”; the truth being that the 
waiters in question are highly respectable, 
but by no means princely, Tartars from 
Kazan. It is considered a joke among 
Russians to apply to a Tartar the title of 
Knyaz or prince; whence arises, in all 
M. Lavigne’s unintentional jest. 

e has not often attempted to introduce a 
Russian word into his pages. But on one 
occasion he represents a hall porter as say- 
ing, in allusion to the lady’s-maid of the 
house, “‘ Frantsoudza”’! meaning that she 
was a Frenchwoman. M. Lavigne probably 
knew that Frantsoud: might be taken as 
Russian for a Frenchman, so he coined a 
feminine form of the word, ‘‘ Frantsoudza.”’ 
Unfortunately, the right form is Frantsou- 
jenka, probably pronounced by the porter as 
“ Frantsouzenka.” 

The pagination to which we have referred 
is that of the translation. But the trans- 
lator must not be held accountable for the 
mistakes which render the book so amusing. 
Mr. Gilbert Edwards seems, to judge from 
the passages in which we have compared 
his version with the original, to have done 
his work remarkably well, translating faith- 
fully and with spirit. 








THE LITERATURE OF PALOGRAPHY. 

THE twenty-five beautiful photographic re- 
productions which form the ninth part of the 
Fac-similes of the Paleographical Society may 
be truly said to forward the proposed work 
of the Society in many important particulars. 
Nine plates show Greek writing of various 
dates from the second or first century B.c. 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century 
4.D. The remainder are devoted to Latin 
neat of various styles, countries, and 

8. 





Of these the first (plate 126) is derived 
from the Harris papyrus of the Oration of 
Hyperides in defence of Lycophron, which was 
obtained at Alexandria in 1847, another portion 
of the roll having been fortunately purchased in 
the same year by Mr. J. Arden from Arabs, who 
alleged they had found it in a tomb at Gournou 
(not ‘‘Gournon”), near Thebes. The writing 
is of the fine, elegant, but small uncials so well 
known to Greek paleographers through the 
labours of the Society and such laborious writers 
as Gardthausen and Wattenbach. It is curious 
to note even here, at a date antecedent to the 
Christian era, the oldest of all literary contrac- 
tions—a fine horizontal line, waved slightly, in 
use to mark the omission of v at the end of the 
line. In this plate we have probably the oldest 
specimen of a Greek classical text, pure uncial 
Greek characters and peculiarities of forms in 
use at the classical period. 

Plate 127 is from the Pauline Epistles in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, written 
in double column : the first has the Latin text, 
with Carlovingian minuscules of the ninth cen- 
tury; the second the Greek text in uncials of a 
bizarre character, with a middle point used as a 
stop after each word. This MS. was written in 
the monastery of Augia Major, or Reichenau, 
an island in Lake Constance, and hence derives 
the title of Codex Augiensis. The text was 
edited by Dr. Scrivener in 1859, and, apart from 
its value as a Biblical manuscript, is of great in- 
terest as showing the peculiarly limited know- 
ledge of the Greek language possessed by the 
learned of the Western world in the ninth cen- 
tury. The library of St. Nicholas of Cusa con- 
tributes a Greco-Latin MS. of the Psalms, 
arranged in three columns, the first of which 
has the Greek text in Roman letters, the second 
the Latin text, the third the Greek text in a 
hand which is a rough imitation of uncial cha- 
racters by an unpractised writer, formed upon 
the formation of the Roman alphabet. The in- 
terest of the plate lies not only in the expres- 
sion of Greek letters in Latin characters, but 
also in the fact that the then current pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek language is plainly manifested 
by the transliteration in the Latin alphabet. 
The gradual progress of Greek minuscules 
is exhibited in the five following plates 
(129, 1380, 132-134). Plate 131 is a good 
specimen of the Greek illuminative art of the 
eleventh century, and curious as showing how 
photography translates a picture bright with 
blue, green, red, violet, and brown in large 
masses, upon a gilded background, into what 
looks at first sight like a mezzotint engraving. 

The Latin MSS. begin with a page from the 
celebrated ‘‘Terentius Bembinus.” It is written 
in rustic capitals, and is one of the manuscripts 
so frequently referred to by writers and critics 
in the controversy which arose respecting the 
age of the Utrecht Psalter. St. Hilary’s work 
on the Trinity, a MS. of the year 509-10, in the 
archives of St. Peter’s, Rome, shows the earliest 
minuscule hand; the Ambrose, of the Ambro- 
sian Library, the half uncial or early minuscule 
of the Irish type, about the seventh century ; 
the same richly endowed library contributes a 
page from Josephus in Latin, of about the 
same date and much the same characters. 
Both these manuscripts belonged to the monas- 
tery of Bobio, and were, perhaps, produced 
there by Hiberno-Scotic inmates. 

The works of Bede give two plates from the 
University Library, Cambridge, and one from 
the well-known copy in the Cottonian Library. 
Though both MSS. are of the eighth century, 
and valuable for the light they shed upon, and 
receive from, Anglo-Saxon charter hands, the 
former is written in the old Hiberno-Saxon 
minuscules, the latter in Pointed Saxon 
minuscules, except in the opening passages of 
each book, where round minuscules are used. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s ‘ Benedictionale,’ 
written by Godemann, Abbot of Thorney, 963- 
984, so beautifully illustrated in the Archeologia, 





vol. xxiv., contributes a page of set minuscules 
of the foreign type, and a page of rustic capitals 
of a late time for this style—the end of the 
tenth century. Saxon drawing in tinted outline 
of green and red, a favourite vehicle of illus- 
trative art with this nation, is shown in a 
from a Cottonian MS. of Paschal tables ; and, 
finally, two plates from the late fourteenth 
century Italian treatise on the Vices give photo- 
graphs of the paintings of objects of natural 
history, of great variety and very accurately 
delineated. These works show all the character- 
istics attributed to the Genoese miniaturist of 
the family of Cybo known as the monk of 
Hyéres, and, indeed, the connexion of the 
treatise with the city of Genoa favours the pro- 
bability of their being by the hand of that 
artist. These plates are the production of the 
Autotype Company, who work by a process 
which has been unhappily in some quarters 
rejected in favour of photo-zincographic and 
other manipulatory processes. 

The tenth part of the Fac-similes issued 
by the Paizographical Society may, without 
hyperbole, be declared to be of transcendent 
merit. Two specimens of Greek uncial writing 
of the first century of the Christian era, upon 
papyrus, show the character of the script in 
use at the time of our Saviour. That these 
tattered and mouldering fragments of a once 
mighty literature have survived for eighteen 
centuries is alone sufficient to render fac-similes 
of them attractive. The Homer papyrus of the 
second century is one of the most elegant objects 
of its kind known to students of Greek palso- 
graphy. This classic treasure was probably 
written at no great distance from the site of its 
purchase by Mr. Bankes, whose name is asso- 
ciated with it, the island of Elephantine in Mid- 
Egypt. A break of nine hundred years sepa- 
rates us from the next plate, a fine copy of the 
Gospels in large uncial Greek, dated a.p. 980, 
written for a bishop of Ciscissa, a see of Cappa- 
docia. The narrow upright forms of these 
letters contrast badly with the pure classical 
forms of the preceding examples. The Vatican 
Library contributes a delicate illustration from 
the works of Johannes Climacus, of the eleventh 
century, where the panel, with its golden back- 
ground and the richly coloured vestments of the 
somewhat stiff, conventional figures of Greek 
art, is translated by the sun into a vignette 
shaded in various depths of grey and brown. 
The quadripartite Psalter of Tournay, now in 
the Bibliothque Nationale, is, like the Codex 
Augiensis, of value for the light it sheds 
upon the question of critical knowledge of 
the Greek language in the West during the 
Middle Ages. ‘Those who have maintained that 
Greek was practically unknown in Western 
Europe, and the ability to read or write the 
language correctly excessively rare, will find in 
this manuscript, written in the abbey of St. 
Martin of Tournay in 1105, a strong proof of 
their case, for we must acknowledge that the 
scribe who writes ‘‘rise tin plicin mu” as the 
Greek equivalent of “eripe animam meam,” in 
place of pica: tiv Yvyyv pov, cannot claim a 
very extensive acquaintance with the language 
he is committing to his page. The Gallican, 
Roman, and Hebrew versions of the Psalter in 
this MS. are of considerable importance to the 
Biblical antiquary, and would repay collation 
with the Utrecht, Harley, and Cambridge Ead- 
wine Psalters. Other Greek hands, dated 1281 
and 1431, complete the set of Greek given in this 


art. 
F Of Latin styles we have to begin with the 
mixed uncial and minuscule characters upon 
the waxen tablets from Pompeii, a form of 
record answering to our memorandum books. 
The method of making these is as follows. 
Three small tablets of wood are fastened together 
in form of a book, by means of two holes pierced 
in the margin ; one side of each tablet is counter- 
sunk within a marginal frame, and the sunken 
part covered with a thin film of wax. The 
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tablets are so arranged that of their six sides, 
1, 4, and 6 show a wooden, 2, 3, and 5 a waxen 
surface. When the entries were completed 
seals were aftixed within a groove chased down 
the centre of side 4, the side reserved for names 
of the witnesses to the document. The palimp- 
sest Cicero (Bibl. Vatic. 5757) is a splendid 
example of large uncial of the fourth century, 
which reminds us of some of the magnificent 
MSS. in Lord Ashburnham’s collection. Saxon 
handwriting is represented by MS. Harl. 2965, 
a splendid volume of the eighth century, the 
Durham Cassiodorus of the same age, and the 
Cottonian Breda, 811-814, this last MS. afford- 
ing two plates of Caroline minuscule of the middle 
of the ninth century, which may be instructively 
compared with the plate fromthe Rabanus Maurus 
from Munich of a few years later date. 

The Canterbury deed relating to the supre- 
macy of that province over York professes a date 
of 1072, and is fortified with apparent signatures 
or subscriptions of attesting parties, but there is 
much internal evidence in this document, both 
historical and diplomatic, as well as external 
palzographical evidence, that throws consider- 
able suspicion upon it. The style of the writing 
looks more like that in use at the middle of the 
twelfth century than during the reign of William 
the Conqueror. Like the manifestly forged 
charters of this monarch in Westminster Abbey, 
this deed probably owes its existence to a well- 
meaning fabricator of a later age, perhaps a 
Canterbury monk of the twelfth century. The 
splendid pages of fifteenth century illuminated 
service-books, shown in several plates in this 
fasciculus, demonstrate how curiously the bril- 
liant colouring of gold, bright reds, blues, and 
secondary tints is translated by the agency of 
the sun into sober greys and shades which at 
first sight seem to belong to a finely executed 
engraving. But the experienced eye soon learns 
to comprehend the general appearance which 
the original picture possesses, and can point out 
with little ditticulty the colouring which belongs 
to the various tones and depths of the mono- 
chrome photograph. 

The fourth part of the ‘ Fac-similes of Ancient 
Charters,’ only issued late last year, although 
printed in 1878, completes the British Museum 
series of English charters—that is, of charters 
relating to English history and written in the 
Latin or Angio-Saxon language, the dates of 
which precede the Norman invasion—and in- 
cludes four Latin documents of early date con- 
nected with foreign countries. Of these four, 
one, of a very rare class, is a deed of sale of 
land in the territory of Rimini, dated a.p. 572, 
in Roman cursive characters, on papyrus ; 
another, of somewhat similar purport, dates 
between A.p. 616 and 619, and is from the 
archives of Ravenna; the third is a decree of 
Louis le Débonnaire, dated May 12th, 840, on 
vellum, in cursive characters; the last, a charter 
of Odo or Eudes, king of the French, dated 
June 16th, 889, formerly in the possession of 
the cathedral Chapter of Chartres. The entire 
number of documents contained in this series 
of fac-similes amounts to a hundred and forty; 
and although they consist for the most part of 
grants of territories or privileges, yet wills and 
other diplomata connected with legal rights and 
property are to be found among them. The 
original or primary possession of nearly all 
these has been traced to religious corporations ; 
for example, no less than sixty-three belong to 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and the charters in 

ossession of the Dean and Chapter and of the 
arl of Ashburnham would raise this total of 
—9 charters to about a hundred and 
ty. 

A considerable number of charters of the 
Saxon period are still in the possession of various 
capitular libraries, the earliest, viz., those of 
the seventh and eighth centuries, being written 
in uncial characters of large or small calibre, 
such as are seen in the best manuscripts of the 
period ; some, of the earliest part of the eighth 





century, are in fine semi-uncial characters of the 
type called Irish. Then follow early cursive 
forms, varieties of minuscules, with or without 
ligatures or arbitrary combinations, and, finally, 
the set minuscules of the concluding century 
of the Saxon dynasties. ‘‘If there could be 
a doubt,” says Mr. Bond, ‘of their being 
veritable writings of the times, this would be 
removed by the consideration that, though 
coming from the archives of different religious 
houses, those of the same date agree in their 
forms with each other, and with others still pre- 
served in their original repositories. The charters 
of a particular sovereign granted to Canterbury 
agree with those of the same prince granted 
to the churches of Winchester, or Worcester, or 
Rochester, as well [as] with the writing of other 
manuscripts of the time. The peculiar and 
beautiful minuscule writing of many of the 
documents of the eighth and ninth centuries is 
found in extant copies of the ‘ Historia’ of 
Beda believed to be written shortly after his 
death ; and other forms can be similarly authen- 
ticated. But though we cannot doubt the 
genuineness of the great majority of these docu- 
ments, as writings of the time at which they 
are dated, it is certain that in some of them the 
character of writing is at variance with their 
dates.” Mr. Bond in explanation gives a list 
of thirty-three of these doubtful documents in- 
cluded in his four volumes, and a classified 
table, divided into seven sections, of different 
characters of handwriting. His paragraph re- 
specting the forms of minuscule writing found 
in these relics, though too long for reproduction 
in these columns, should be attentively read by 
the paleeographical student. The copious indexes 
are a boon to the historian of early England, 
and supply a deficiency which severely taxes the 
readers of Kemble’s ‘Codex.’ 

The fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus was 
undertaken, Mr. E. M. Thompson says, from a 
desire to place the text of this venerable Biblical 
manuscript within the reach of scholars in a form 
absolutely free from errors of the printing press, 
and untouched by the hand of the ‘‘ improver.” 
The work of reproducing the Old Testament 
portion contained in the three preceding volumes 
of the Codex is going on now, and will be 
completed before long. Until the issue of that 
part the general description of the manuscript 
has been reserved. This New Testament text 
consists of 143 leaves of fine vellum, about 12} 
inches by 10} inches. The first twenty-five, 
containing Matthew i.-xxiv., are missing, and 
there are other considerable lacunz in the 
volume, which has received injury in the back, 
involving portions of the text, and some of the 
margins have been too deeply cut away by the 
bookbinder’s plough. Gall stains may be seen 
here and there, where attempts have been made 
in old days to revive the already faded writing. 
These, which disfigure many of the leaves at 
the end of the volume, are rendered more 
opaque in the photograph than in the original. 
‘* But the same agency,” Mr. Thompson writes, 
‘¢ which exaggerates such blemishes also renders 
more distinct the faded writing of the text.” 
In this manuscript, which presents so many 
points of importance, it is interesting to 
notice that the handwriting from the begin- 
ning of the text of the Gospel of St. Luke to 
1 Corinthians x. 8 (i.e., folios 44 to 121) differs 
from that of the rest of the volume. This is 
shown by the variation in the forms of the A 
and II, and by the use of crosses affixed to the 
kepaAaa, to the beginnings of books, and occa- 
sionally to the last line of a column. This fac- 
simile is a triumph of photography. The auto- 
type printing is so arranged as to give on each 
plate a recto and verso fac-simile, so that each 
leaf represents faithfully the leaf of the original 
manuscript. 

The beautiful volume prepared by order of 
M. de Marctre, when Minister of the Interior, 
from documents preserved among the municipal 
archives of France, far excels anything before 





achieved by the French. The work was designed 
as a fitting companion to the series of 131 
volumes of ‘*Inventaires Sommaires,” which 
have been printed from municipal archives of 
France anterior to 1790. To the great excellence 
of the heliographic process perfected by M. 
Dujardin the Atheneum has frequently borne 
witness. There are one hundred and seventy 
separate documents contained in the large 
double folio volume, and in a smaller folio are 
the transcriptions of the texts, with descriptive 
notices and an introduction. The contents are, 
as may be readily supposed, very various. The 
first is a small label, in the curiously beautiful 
current handwriting of the seventh or eighth 
century, appended to the relics of St. 
Monulfus, among the departmental archives of 
Eure-et-Loir ; then follow charters of Charle- 
magne, Louis le Débonnaire, Charles the Bald, 
Carloman, Eudes, and other potentates in a 
continuous succession; charters of Suger and 
St. Bernard, which would delight Mr. J. C. 
Morison, the biographer of the saint ; a docu- 
ment relating to the foundation of the Norman 
abbey of Lessay, in which William the Con- 
queror and his queen were considerably in- 
terested, as is shown by their crosses and 
signatures ; and a great variety of instruments, 
letters, and miscellaneous pieces connected with 
notable personages of France from the earliest 
years of the seventh century down to modern 
days. 

The monograph of Herr Gardthausen upon 
Greek paleography is probably the best and 
most exhaustive work upon the special subject 
to which he has devoted himself. Commencing 
with a chapter devoted to the bibliography, 
history, and literature, subsequent chapters 
treat of the materials employed in the art of 
writing, the forms of manuscripts, tints and 
colours, ornaments, the development of the 
uncial and other alphabets, tachygraphy, crypto- 
graphy, accents and diacritical marks, lists of 
dated MSS. and known scribes, a chapter on 
the localities of writers, and another upon the 
various methods which are in use for the repro- 
duction of manuscripts in fac-simile. A chrono- 
logical table of dates, cycles, and Greek styles of 
calculating eras and years concludes this com- 
prehensive work. Its low price (18 marks 40) 
ensures it a place on the library shelf wherever 
the Greek language is properly studied. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Anabasis of Xenophon. Book VI. By Alfred 
Pretor, M.A. (Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 
Mr. Pretor has accomplished in his usual 
scholarly style what he himself describes as an 
ungrateful task. He has taken a low estimate 
both of the character of Xenophon and of the 
literary merits of the ‘Anabasis.’ ‘‘I have,” he 
says, in an introduction disproportionate in merit 
to his subject, ‘‘ but little admiration either for 
Xenophon or his writings...... To me the author 
of the history appears singularly tame and un- 
appreciative—a very wearisome exponent of a 
most soul-stirring episode, while even the purity 
of his diction is by no means unassailable.” 
This feeling has, however, in no way detracted 
from the thoroughness with which Mr. Pretor 
has done the work. A clear analysis of the 
chapters of the whole history is prefixed, as well 
as a valuable essay on the peculiarities of Xeno- 
phon’s style and a useful map. The notes are 
admirable. 


Virgil: Georgics. Book IV. By C. G. Gepp. 
(Rivingtons. ) 
Ir this book is intended for young boys, there 
seems no object in an introduction which tells 
them that ‘‘ Virgil avowedly took Hesiod for 
his model, but was doubtless indebted to the 
‘Phzenomena’ of Aratus and the ‘Georgica’ of 
Nicander.” If it is intended for scholars, the 
vocabulary and most of the notes are super- 
fluous. Of the notes themselves some are good, 
some bad. Of the former class is that on ‘*pur- 
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pureum ” (p. 46) ; of the latter are the numerous 
translations of passages which present no peculiar 
difficulty. 

Gai Juli Cesaris De Bello Gallico. Comm. I. II. 
By A. G. Peskett. (Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 
Tus book is illustrated with two fairly drawn 
maps, by the aid of which, together with the 
clear geographical notes, there should be no 
difficulty in following the operations of the two 

campaigns treated of in the text. 


Homer’s Iliad. Book XXII. By A. Sidgwick. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

Norutne but praise is due to Mr. Sidgwick’s 
last issue. The introduction is entirely suitable 
both to the subject and to the class of readers 
for whom it is intended, and is not too long by 
aword, and the notes give nothing but legiti- 
mate aid of the best kind. 


Second Greek Reader—Prose. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tuts ‘Reader’ is compiled from carefully 
selected passages of Herodotus (rewritten in 
Attic Greek) and of Xenophon, those from the 
former being illustrative of the events preceding 
the struggle against Persia and of the struggle 
itself, those from the latter describing the con- 
stitution of Sparta and the almost ideal character 
of her great king Agesilaus. Mr. Bell intimates 
that his object has been to satisfy the wants of 
“the number of boys in all public schools who 
never rise higher than the fourth form.” Whether 
the intellectual digestion of such a clientéle is 
capable of assimilating the admirable syntax 
which is prefixed (with the first sentence alone 
of which we have any quarrel) may well be 
doubted. The notes are interesting and judi- 
cious, and the vocabulary would be improved 
only bya slight pruning. To tell boys in a note 
that cvv-éBy is the second aorist of cvpBaiva, 
or that pia is the feminine of eis, is little short 
of an educational crime. 


By A. J. M. Bell. 


Moliére: Le Malade Imaginaire. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 
THERE is an interesting though slovenly preface 
to this book, and the notes are in many cases 
necessary. The discovery that the famous third 
scene of the third act was intended by Molitre to 
express compunction for the ridicule with which 
he had always treated the ‘‘ faculty ” does more 
credit to Mr. Tarver’s originality than to his 
sense of humour. 


Scribe: Le Verre d’ Eau. 

(Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 
Ir this somewhat dull play was to be edited at 
all for school use, it could not, perhaps, have 
fallen into better hands. It has given Mr. 
Colbeck an opportunity for prefixing a well- 
written and useful historical introduction, and 
the notes at the end of the book are good, 
though too numerous. 


Hachette’s French 
(Hachette. ) 

A GREAT many pictures and a very little French 

arranged on no particular plan. Of the pictures 

all may be forgiven except the dog on p. 32. 


By F. Tarver. 


By C. Colbeck, M.A. 


Primer. By Henri Bué. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.—Outlines 
of the History of England. Part III. By G. 
Girling. (Blackie & Son.) 

tandard Home Lesson Books.—Fifth Standard. 

(Same publishers. ) 

Mr. Grrwina’s ‘ Outlines’ is a very creditable 
performance, well adapted to its special purpose, 
and supplying, in a convenient form for general 
use, a considerable amount of accurate informa- 
tion, which is rendered of more value by the 
addition of maps, diagrams, and questions for 
examination. 

We cannot see the advantage of ‘Home Lesson 
Books’ consisting of scraps of history, geo- 
graphy, grammar, arithmetic, and recitation, 
which ‘‘require some explanation on the part 





of the teacher,” and yet are ‘‘intended to 
lighten the work of the teacher.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Journals and Journalism, by “John Oldcastle” 
(Field & Tuer), is a sensible, well-written book, 
showing a real knowledge of the subject, and 
containing many hints likely to be serviceable 
to beginners in literature. The writer is too 
wise to ignore the drawbacks attending journal- 
ism as a career, and if in the chapter headed 
‘** Pounds, Shillings, and Pence,” he underrates 
the scale of payment usual in the better class of 
papers, this is undoubtedly a fault on the right 
side, for amateurs are apt to imagine that writing 
for the press is highly lucrative. A good list of 
the leading London papers is appended to this 
useful little volume. 


WE have received from M. Calmann Lévy 
a volume containing a number of letters from 
Sainte-Beuve, now first printed. They do not 
add much to our knowledge of his character 
and opinions derived from the two earlier 
volumes. 


WE have on our table Memorials of Frances 
Ridley Havergal, by M. V. G. Havergal (Nisbet), 
—The Centenary Commemoration of the Birth of 
Dr. William Ellery Channing (British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association),—Round the World in 
124 Days, by R. W. Leyland (Hamilton),— 
Egypt for the Egyptians (Cecil Brooks & Co.),— 
Health, by W. H. Corfield (Kegan Paul),— 
Royat (les Bains) in Auvergne: its Mineral 
Waters and Climate, by G. H. Brandt (Lewis), 
—Romeo and Juliet, edited by the Rev. C. E. 
Moberly (Rivingtons),—Clubs of the World, 
1880, by Lieut.-Col. G. J. Ivey (Harrison),— 
Herbert's Parliamentary Handbook, General Elec- 
tions 1874-1880 (Herbert & Co.),—JInjield’s 
Political Record, February, 1880 (Infield),— 
Mathematical Examination Papers, by W. F. 
Austin (Stanford),—Professional Papers of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, 1879 (Chatham, Royal 
Engineer Institute),—Life in a Debtors’ Prison 
(Ward & Lock),—Doom: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
by A. Smythe (Dublin, Porteous & Gibbs),— 
The Religious Mission of the Irish People, by 
J. L. Spalding (New York, The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.),—School Manual of the 
Law of Moses, by J. Pirie, M.A. (Stanford),— 
The Foundations of Faith: Bampton Lectures, 
1879, by H. Wace (Pickering),—Zur Politischen 
Geschichte Islands, by K. Maurer (Leipzig, B. 
Schlicke),—Kort Fremstilling af de Norske 
Kursteders, by A. Lund (Christiania, A. Cam- 
mermeyer),— The Songs of Mirza Schaffy, by 
E, d’Esterre (Hamburg, K. Griidener),—Etude 
sur la Prononciation de VE Muet a Paris, by Ad. 
Mende (Triibner),—and Essai sur la Vie et le 
Regne de Septime Sévére, by A. de Geuleneer 
(Brussels, F. Hayez). Among New Editions 
we have Red and Black, by T. Edwardes-Trevor 
(S. Tinsley),— Library Notes, by A. P. Russell 
(Triibner),—Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of 
the Bible, by C. Wordsworth (Smith & Elder),— 
Epidemiology, Part II., by J. Parkin (Bogue),— 
and Real Property Handbook and Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant, by G. H. Larmuth (Hey- 
wood). Also the following Pamphlets: After: a 
Study for Englishmen, by Quidam (Planta),— 
Florida, U.S.A.: What it Offers to the Capitalist 
and Settler, by R. W. Wilson (Bailey, Wilson 
& Co.),—New Latin Method, by W. A. Hulbert 
(Stewart & Co.),—The Expulsion of the Brewers 
from Parliament, by Clericus (Kempster & Co.), 
—and Civilization without Delusion (Melbourne, 
F. F. Bailliére). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Kingsley’s (C.) Out of the Deep, Words for the Sorrowful, 
12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Rogers’s (Rev. C.) Family Devotion, Prayers for the House- 
hold and Special Occasions, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Stracey’s (W. J.) Short Sermons on the Psalms, Vol. 3, 4/6 





Law, 

Davis’s Manual of the Law of Registration, Supplement to 

the Second Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Fergusson (J.) and Burgess’s (J.) Cave Temples of India, 
imp. 8vo. 42/ bds, 

Flaxman’s (J.) Compositions, being Designs in Illustration of 
the Odyssey of Homer, oblong 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Leland’s (C. G.) The Minor Arts, 2/6 cl. (Artat Home Series.) 

Poetry and the Drama, 
Graves's (A. P.) Irish Songs and Ballads, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Riquet of the Tuft, a Love Drama, sm. 4to. 6/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Bradlaugh (C.), The Biography of, by A. 8. Headingley, 7/ ch. 

English Men of Letters, edited by J. Morley: Byron, by J. 
Nichol, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Daring Voyage across the Atlantic by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews (in the Nautilus), with Log of the 
Voyage, by rg W. A. Andrews, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 

De Fonblanque’s (C. A.) Five Weeks in Iceland, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 

Fitzgibbon’s (M.) A Trip to Manitoba, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Tcherkess (The) and his Victim, Sketches illustrative of the 
Moral, Social, and Political Aspect of Life in Constanti- 
nople, by a Resident of the Last Three Years, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Science, 

Briggs’s (T. R. A.) Flora of Plymouth, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Wollman’s (J.) Key to the Male Pupil-Teachers’ Examination 
Questions in Euclid, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Berens’s (Mrs.) Steadfast unto Death,a Tale of the Irish 
Famine of To-day, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Black’s (W.) White Wings, a Yachting Romance, 3 vols, 31/6 

Boyce’s (Rev. J. C.) Nigh unto the End, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Braddon’s (Miss) oo A of Barbara, 12mo., 2/ bds. 

Clemens’s (8. L.) (Mark Twain) Tramp Abroad, cheap edition, 
cr, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Conceited Sparrow of Neemuch, a Conceit in Four Flights 
of Fancy, by A. P. T., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Constitutional Liberty, in Three Parts, Part 1, Social Rights 
and Principles, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Jefferies’s (R.) Round About a Great Estate, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Manley’s (J. J.) Notes on Game and Game Shooting, 7/6 cl. 

Marshall’s (W.) Monsell Digby, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Perkis’s (C. L.) A Very Opal, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

— Daughter, The, by M. Hope, 12mo, 2/ bds, (Railway 

ibrary.) 

Roe’s (Rev. E. P.) A Day of Fate, Book 1, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Smart's (H.) Belles and Ringers, a Novelette, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Tytler’s (8.) Oliver Constable, Miller and Baker, 3 vols. 31/6 

Wines's (E. C.) State of Prisons and of Child-Saving Institu- 
tions in the Civilized World, roy. 8vo, 30/ cl. 

FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Overbeck (D. Fr.): Zur Geschichte des Kanons, zwei 
Abhandlungen, 10m. 

Sayous (E.): Jésus Christ d’aprés Mahomet, lm, 50, 

Weiss (H.): David u. seine Zeit, 4m, 

Law, 
Bekker (E. I.): Das Recht d. Besitzes bei den Rémern, 12m. 
History and Biography. 

Le Premier Texte de Madame de Sévigné, Réimpression de 
l’Edition de 1725, 7fr. 

Ranke (L. v.): Sammtliche Werke, Vol. 47, 4m. 50. 

Rist (J. G.): Lebenserinnerungen, ed. G. Poel, Part 2, 8m. 

Schramm-Macdonald (H.): Moniteur des Dates, Part 48, 
2m. 67. 

Geography and Travel, 
Hennebert; Atlas de |’Histoire d’Annibal, Part’l, 35fr. 
Laveleye (Emile de): Lettres d’Italie, 1878-1879, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Aristophanis Lysistrata, edidit Fr. H. M. Blaydes, 6m. 

Deecke (W.): Etruskische Forschungen, Part 4, 5m. 

Kloepper (K.): Englische Synonymik, large edition, Part 3, 
2n 


2m. 
Meyer (G.): Griechische Grammatik, 9m. 50, 
Science. 
Buonaccorsi di Pistoja (A. Graf v.): Luftschiffahrtsstudien, 
4m, 


General Literature, 
Contes de la Chaussée, Préface par Paul Lacroix, Eau-forte 
Ad. Lalauze, 5fr. 
Discours de !’Antagonie du Chien et du Livre de Jehan du 
Bec, Reprint from the Original Edition, 6fr. 











THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM. 


Ir would probably be found impracticable to 
exclude, unless in very exceptional cases, those 
who have already obtained the right of admis- 
sion ; and no appreciable relief of overcrowding 
is likely to be gained in this way. Until con- 
siderably increased accommodation is provided, 
the only effective remedy will be, it seems to 
me, to restrict to some extent the issue of new 
tickets. Instead of immediate admission being 
granted, the names of applicants should be 
placed on a reserved list, and tickets issued in 
rotation, as the average attendance may allow. 
If a personal interview with a responsible officer 
of the Museum were required from every appli- 
cant, some applications would probably be at once 
negatived ; and exceptional immediate admission 
might be granted in cases of urgency. The very 
full attendance at the present season makes it 
probable that during the coming winter—if new 
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tickets are issued as freely as heretofore —there 
will be a pressure far greater than has yet 
occurred. Tuomas TYLER. 
P.S.—I am informed, on inquiry at the 
Museum, that the number of new readers’ 
tickets issued yearly has reached about 3,500. 








“THE MELANCHOLY JAQUES.” 
Atheneum Club, August, 1880. 

I rank your Correspondent, Mr. Grant 
Allen, for his reply to my query, and [I shall 
hereafter hear the word ‘‘ Jaques’ pronounced 
on the stage ‘‘ Jaikwes” with my previous con- 
viction, that Shakspeare never meant it to be 
so pronounced, strengthened and confirmed by 
Mr. Allen’s learning. I should like, however, 
to have extracted from so good an authority 
what the unfortunate player is to do when he 
has to say, 

Jaques of Chatillon, Admiral of France, 
or 

What said the melancholy Jaques ? 
May he not make a monosyllable and still be 
tolerated by the learned? I am afraid the stern 
stage manager would not agree that when the 
word is terminal it may be pronounced anyhow, 
or that a player may sometimes be ‘‘ hyper- 
metrical.” Shakspeare’s verse is too musical 
for such liberties. 

The modern controversialist seems to me 
sometimes to fail of wholly grasping the main 
point of his opponent’s argument, and some- 
times he reads into it more than his opponent 
has put, a habit which may easily prolong a 
controversy to all time. Now, the main point 
in my question was a practical one, and referred 
wholly to the pronunciation of ‘‘ Jaques ” on the 
stage. I did not inquire as to whether the final 
s was to be pronounced or not. I asked, first, 
whether the a should be sounded full, as in the 
French proper name, and, secondly, whether 
Shakspeare did not design that the player should 
sometimes sound, and sometimes not sound, 
the e. I was, and still am, willing to let the 
final s take care of itself. Perhaps in Shak- 
speare’s time the final s in France itself was 
sounded, as Mr. Grant Allen suggests. It is 
a matter as to which—not being a verbal Shak- 
spearean scholar—I am ashamed to feel a most 
profound indifference. I do not, therefore, join 
issue with your correspondent on the point. 

But, to quote Mr. Grant Allen’s own phrase, 
what can he mean by saying, ‘‘ Surely Mr. Craw- 
furd must know that in all French poetry every 
e mute, without exception, is invariably scanned 
as a separate syllable”? I know nothing of 
the sort, and never, I think, was more surprised 
than to read such a statement in print. Let 
Mr. Grani Allen apply his rule to the reading 
of any ten lines of any French poet, and I am 
quite sure that before he has done so he will find 
by the verdict of his own ear that he has been 
guilty of at least a dozen most deplorable errors 
in prosody. OswaLp CRAWFURD. 


I syMPATHIZE with Mr. Oswald Crawfurd so 
heartily in his repugnance to the traditional 
“¢ Jaikwés’’—as he spells it, but I would rather 
write Jai-quez, as more closely resembling the 
usual stage pronunciation of the word—that I 
am sorry the evidence is so strong against the 

ssibility of the word being a monosyllable. 
7 answer to Mr. Grant Allen’s and Dr. Nichol- 
son’s cogent arguments and more cogent facts 
T have not a word to say. ‘‘ Jaques” must be 
a dissyllable, but need it assume the horrible 
form of ‘‘Jai-quez” or “‘Jaikwés”? Why not 
preserve the essentially French character of the 
name, and pronounce it “‘Jihk-es”? I put 
ah to represent the French a. The open a=ai 
is essentially in that form an English vowel ; 
and unless we suppose the word to be divided 
*¢ Ja-ques ” (which it would not be in French), 
it would not be in accordance with the rules 


of English pronunciation to give the a the 
ai sound. Nobody would think of sounding 





it as equal to our short a, as in ‘‘ Jack”; for 
there never could be any association of the 
peevish, sneering ‘‘ Jaques” with the jovial, 
hearty ‘‘ Jack,” a name which always has, and 
always will have, a wholesome smack of sea-air 
in it. ‘‘ Jaques” is not a name which has been 
adopted, unchanged in form, into our English 
nomenclature, as ‘‘ Albert” has, for instance ; 
and therefore [ hold, whether it be made a 
monosyllable or dissyllable, it should be pro- 
nounced according to the rules of the language 
to which it properly belongs. 

I do not know why there should be something 
so particularly irritating to the sensitive ear in 
the word ‘‘ Jai-quez,” but there is. I once had 
the honour of reading the part of Jaques in 
one of those delightful family readings of Shak- 
speare’s plays which Mr. Furnivall organized. 
Every time I was alluded to as ‘‘ Jai-quez” by 
one of the other characters I felt the most evil 
passions aroused within me. It would be less 
irritating, perhaps, if the final s did not become 
z in the mouth of ninety-nine per cent. of Eng- 
lish people ; but anyhow the barbarous name 
jarred on my ears. I began to reflect, How and 
why ‘“‘Jai-quez”? Supposing that one could 
for a moment associate any trait of such an 
amiable character as Toots with the sour 
Jaques, and the latter were to take to writing 
letters to himself, it occurred to me he would 
address himself as ‘‘J. Quez, Esqre.” This 
train of thought led me to imagine ‘‘ Jaques” 
passing by easy stages to a reformed state of 
mind and name, and being known as ‘‘J. Quiz”; 
then, when he had reached the ‘fair round 
capon-lined belly” stage of life, my fancy pic- 
tured him as ‘‘ Jack Quiz,” ‘‘honest Jack Quiz,” 
a capital companion over a cup of burnt sack at 
** The Devil.” 

I doubt if Jaques were ever capable of 
developing into anything so wholesome and 
good-fellowisk. The character is one of the 
very few important ones drawn by Shakspeare 
which inspire almost unmitigated contempt. 
His misanthropy never seems to me to come 
from a deeper source than a disordered liver, 
the result of his obstinate habit of peevishly 
lolling about in the forest instead of joining 
heartily in the healthy sports of his companions. 
He is the personification of ‘‘ heartburn,” the 
result of the doctrine of ‘‘ evolution” applied 
to acidity of the stomach—a creature whose 
ancestors must have lived on nothing but pastry 
and sickly sirups; yet he is worthy of Shak- 
speare as a wonderfully true portrait of that 
kind of human animal, peculiar to no country, 
which lounges idly on the banks by the roadside 
of life, sneering at and finding fault with every- 
body and everything, but never lifting a little 
finger to destroy an abuse or to relieve a suf- 
ferer. If any one deserves the indignity of 
being called by the cacophonous name of ‘‘ Jai- 
quez,” it is this kind of creature. 

But if we are to have Mr. J. Quez, why, may 
I ask Mr. Hermann Vezin, does he pronounce 
‘*sans” as in French, and not as if it were an 
English word and rhymed to ‘‘pans”? I 
always understood sans had been adopted in 
the early childhood of Anglo-Norman-French, 
and had forfeited all right to its native sound. 
Jaques, to do him justice, is above the paltry 
affectation of introducing a French word into 
an English sentence unnecessarily. I know the 
metre will not admit of the dissyllable ‘‘ with- 
out,” but I cannot believe Shakspeare would 
have used a French word which was not com- 
pletely Anglicized in order to escape from a 
metrical difficulty. Mr. Vezin’s elocution and 
pronunciation are so elegant and correct that he 
must have some valid reason for such an appa- 
rent inconsistency. Frank A. MArsHALL. 











HITTITE NOTES. 
I 


At the present time, when the Hittite empire 
is being restored to its place in the history of 
Western Asia, and evidences of a cultured and 








civilized people as rulers of ancient Syria are to 
be found in the monuments and inscriptiong 
recovered from the sites of Carchemish and other 
cities, the following notes, made during a visit 
to some sites of interest, may be of use to those 
who, like myself, are attempting the solution of 
the Hittite problem. The decipherment ang 
study of the ancient records of Egypt and 
Assyria have long rendered us cognizant of the 
fact that the whole region of North and West 
Syria was occupied by a powerful confederation 
of tribes, who by their warlike and unyielding 
nature played no mean part in the politics of 
Western Asia. This powerful people, known 
as the Khita by the Egyptians, and the Khattaj 
or Hittites by the Assyrians, though re. 
garded by both parties as no mean enemy, 
do not appear to have been credited as pos- 
sessing any great degree of civilization other 
than in the art of war. The discoveries which 
have recently been made in the regions of North 
Syria show, however, that these people were no 
rude herd of aboriginal tribes, uncultured and 
barbarous, but, on the contrary, they were a 
city-building and literature-making people, a 
nation skilled in the arts of war and peace, and 
not conservative of their knowledge, but trans- 
mitting it to others. 

The discovery of inscriptions, the records of 
these Hittite tribes, shows a considerable degree 
of civilization and independent thought ; for the 
“‘vile Khita” had worked out for himself a 
system of writing which appears to be indepen- 
dent of the systems in vogue either in Egypt or 
Assyria, and to have developed that writing 
through more than one stage of simplification 
and rendered it suitable to the wants of others. 
The same with their arts; the monuments 
which have come down to us, while showing 
much indebtedness to the schools of Egypt and 
Assyria, still exhibit certain undoubted local 
and home-developed features. 

The discovery of the site of Carchemish, with 
the arrival of sculptures and inscriptions, the 
result of the excavations made there by the 
British Museum, has once more revived the in- 
terest in the early people inhabiting Syria, 
which was excited by the discovery of the in- 
scriptions at Hamah. 

Having copied all the known Hittite inscrip- 
tions, with the exception of those in Asia Minor, 
I would venture to point out a few peculiarities 
regarding these inscriptions, which may be of 
some use to those who are engaged in the study 
of them. 

We have now hieroglyphic inscriptions of the 
Hittite class from 1. Hamah; 2. Aleppo; 
3. Jerabliis (Carchemish); 4. Bulgar Madden; 
5. Boghaz-keui (Pleria); 6. Eyuk ; 7. Karabel, 
on the Pseudo-Sesostris. The above places 
range over a vast extent of country, and would 
spread Hittite influence very wide, but there 
are certainly many points which seem to indi- 
cate that the system was not in use by all at the 
same time. The inscriptions from Hamah when 
compared with those from Jerabliis or Carche- 
mish are at once seen to be different in many 
respects ; there are many signs common to both, 
but either system has local ideographs. In an 
article published in the Times during my ab- 
sence, I find the statement made that ‘the 
forms found on the stones from Hamath are 
later modifications, having somewhat the same 
relation to the older and more perfect forms of 
Carchemish that running hand has to printed 
type.” With this statement I cannot agree. 
There seem to me to be many points which in- 
dicate that the inscriptions as yet found at Car- 
chemish are of later date than the stones from 
Hamah ; and, secondly, these latter do not 
seem to me to have been borrowed or developed 
from the Carchemish system. Hamath does not 
appear to have been of any great historical 
importance until the period subsequent to the 
fall of Kadesh, the Lower Hittite or Rutennu 
capital ; still, that it existed and was a city m 
the district is shown by its enumeration in the 
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geographical lists of Ruten cities in Egyptian 
records ; it there occurs as Hemthoo (Brugsch 
Bey, ‘ Hist.’), and was at one time in the hands 
of the Arvadites. Neither Hamath nor Car- 
chemish came into power until the fall of the 
primitive Hittite or Rutennu city of Kadesh, 
and it is most probable that when that city is 
explored* we shall find the common parent of 
the systems of writing in vogue at Hamath and 
Carchemish. It must be remembered that a 
system of writing has its development from the 
rude pictorial to hieroglyphic or perfected, as 
well as its further simplification from the hiero- 
glyphic to the cursive and hieratic. I should, 
therefore, be inclined to assign the Hamath 
texts to the former and not the latter stage. 
The Hittite empire, like the Assyrian and other 
empires of the Mesopotamian regions, exhibits in 
its annals an historico-geographical arrangement ; 
its periods each centre round some city. The 
earliest, when at war with Egypt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, is identified 
with Kadesh. This period extends from about 
the seventeenth century until the rise of the early 
Assyrian empire, when we find the era of Car- 
chemish, which in its turn is followed by that of 
Hamath. But the Hamathite kingdom of this 

riod, from the reign of Shalmaneser II. to the 
time of the Sargonides, is different from the 
primitive Hittite kingdom, and the Phoenician 
and Semitic influence was at work and dominant, 
as shown by the Semitic names of the rulers at 
that period. 

After the wars with the kings of Egypt the 
Hittite empire enjoyed a long period of com- 
parative peace, and profited largely by its treaty 
relations with Egypt; and it is due to this 
contact with Egypt that we find Egyptian in- 
fluences so strong in the works at Carchemish, 
and, indeed, this influence seems to have made 
itself felt on the syllabary in use there. The exist- 
ence of Hittite sculptures bearing on them also 
Hittite inscriptions is of very great importance, 
as it enables us to form some idea of the period 
to which the palzeography may be assigned. The 
work at Jerabliis certainly exhibits the style of 
a period when the Hittite people were subject to 
the influences both of Egypt and Assyria, and, 
with regard to the latter, at a period when 
Assyrian art was not clear of Babylonian in- 
fluence. The figure of a priest sculptured on a 
black basalt monument most certainly is largely 
influenced by Assyrian art, and exhibits fewest 
local or Egyptian peculiarities, and on this 
stone the inscription is the most pictorial. 
The figure of an archer in the British Museum 
is, again, more free from Egyptian influence, 
and in the fifth line occurs a pictorial representa- 
tion of two men fraternizing, which seems to be 
undoubtedly copied from Assyrian examples. 
The next monument exhibiting sculpture and 
inscription is a broken slab with a pair of 
figures—a priestess and a figure of the Syrian 
Venus, Astarte. Here the art work exhibits 
Egyptian and Babylonian influences, and not 
the work of Assyria. The Venus here repre- 
sented corresponds to a figure found by Sir 
A. H. Layard at Babylon, and resembles the 
numerous figures of Venus found in Cyprus 
—nude, with hands supporting the breasts, and 
with two long curls or braids pendent over the 
shoulders. The Assyrians, unlike the Baby- 
lonians, never represented the Venus as nude, 
or in a form similar to that found at Car- 
chemish. It is, therefore, certain that this 
work is undoubtedly earlier than the black 
stone, and yet in it the inscription has a closer 
resemblance to the Hamath text in its work and 
in the characters employed. 

Until the excavations at Jerabliis are con- 
ducted on a systematic and more archeological 
system it will be impossible to obtain a true 
idea of the date of objects discovered. To pass 
now to the other texts, the inscription at Aleppo 





* I received on the eve of my departure from Syria some 
news as to inscriptions near Antioch and the Orontes which 
May point to the site of Kadesh. 





on the wall of the “‘ Jami Kaikan.” This text 
is given in Burton’s ‘ Unexplored Syria,’ but 
the copyist does not appear to have noticed 
that the stone is placed in the wall upside 
down, and so the characters are inverted. The 
principal feature of the text, of which I have 
obtained an accurate copy, is a group in the 
second line consisting of a human figure and 
some other signs. Upon examination of the 
inscription it is clear that the art and writing 
as exhibited in the cutting of figures and signs 
are older than the work at Carchemish, and 
exhibit a much closer resemblance to the Ha- 
mathite texts. The figure represented in this 
group is a man with turned-up shoes, and 
much resembling the figure on the rocks at 
Karabel, the archer in the British Museum, 
and some figures at Jerabltis, but more archaic, 
more primitive, than any of these. The figure 
is probably that of the god mentioned in the 
treaty of peace as the ‘‘Sutech of Khirabu or 
Khilabu (Helbon).” Close adjacent to this 
stone at Aleppo is a second stone, which once 
contained some two lines of inscription, and 
there are about the city several fragments of 
black granite which exhibit portions of work- 
manship akin to the work found at Carchemish. 

About six hours almost due north of Aleppo, 
and on the road between that city and the town 
of Killis, is a village called Tel-el-Rifad, or the 
“* Mound of the Shiyai,” by the Turks; but this 
name appears to be a mistaken form of the 
Arab local name, Tel-Erfad or Tel-Erfat, a 
name by which only it is known to the people 
of the plain. The village is a large one, and 
near it on the west side is a large mound, 
evidently covering some ancient ruins. The 
mound is from 300 to 400 feet long and about 
100 feet broad, the height being from 60 to 70 
feet. This large mound is composed of earth 
mixed with large fragments of black stone and 
pottery. It has evidently never been explored, 
and there seems every possibility that remains 
are buried beneath it. The greater portion of 
the village is built of mud houses, with here 
and there courts enclosed by mud and stone 
walls, and in these latter there are to be seen 
in many cases large blocks of black granite, 
squared, and in some cases carved with rude 
ornaments as at Carchemish. Some _ hasty 
explorations which were made there by Dr. 
Bischoff, of Aleppo, who directed my attention to 
the site, have brought to light several pieces of 
stone with the cord moulding, and also two very 
large amphorz similar to those found in Cyprus. 
The people in the village said that some years 
ago there were written stones found in the 
mound, but they were broken. I hope that 
explorations may be made on this site, as there 
seems to be very little doubt that we have here 
the site of the ancient Hittite or Patannian 
city of Arpad. Its situation in relation to the 
line of the ancient Assyrio-Egyptian road and 
its size, as well as the similarity of name, all tend 
to confirm this identification. A couple of hours 
to the north-west of this village is the town 
or village of Azaz, the ancient Khazaz of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, a city which is figured on 
the bronze gates from Balawat. This was an 
important city from the earliest times, and was 
in the hands of Hittite, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
and Saracen. It stands to this day, as it did in 
ancient days, on a lofty mound, and commands 
the pass through the limestone hills into the 
plain of El Amk. In the tenth century before 
the Christian era this was the capital city of 
Dibbarna, the king of the Patanai. 

In the village of Kulluleh-keui, between 
Akhtereen and the Sadjur on the Beredjik road, 
there is to be seen a curious black granite or 
basalt altar, 22 in. by 264 in. by 24 in., on two 
sides of which were carved within square panels 
the representations of a camel. The work was 
very good, and exhibited the same truth to 
animal life as exhibited in the gazelle and other 
figures from Carchemish. Several other stones 
in the small village showed indications of having 





been worked, but I could hear of no inscrip- 
tions. From Azaz vid Arpad (Tel-Erfat) the 
roadway can be traced by mounds breaking the 
monotony of the plain as far as Akhtereen. 
Here there is a large mound, with traces of an 
ancient wall of cyclopean construction; from 
here the road passes to Kulluleh-keui, and from 
a mound about half an hour north of Zambur 
there is a direct line of mounds at regular 
intervals until Jerablis or Carchemish. 

The ruins at Jerablis will require a longer 
notice than can be permitted here, but it must 
be said that they exhibit features quite distinct 
from all other Hittite ruins or mounds I have 
visited, and only seem to me to show that 
Hittite civilization had its earliest settlement 
in the basin of the Orontes, and spread east- 
ward to the Euphrates and westward to the 
Xgean Sea. In a future communication I hope 
to be able to trace a connexion between the 
ruins at Boghaz-keui and those of Carchemish 
at Jerablis. . Sr. C. Boscawen. 


P.S.—The existence of a stone age in Syria 
is proved by some fine stone axes and knives 
which I saw in private collections, and one of 
which I was able to obtain. It is of green 
stone, 64 inches long, and excellently finished. 








MR. WILLIAM H. G, KINGSTON. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING boys throughout the world 
will learn with sorrow that W. H. G. Kingston 
isno more. For nearly thirty years he enjoyed 
a remarkable popularity as a writer for boys, 
and he achieved this popularity without having 
recourse to any of the pernicious methods which 
unfortunately characterize so much of the lite- 
rature that is widely read by them. There is 
not a page in any of his books which the most 
scrupulous parent would wish to take out, or 
a sentiment inculcated that is not thoroughly 
honest, upright, manly, and true. 

William Henry Giles Kingston, the eldest son 
of the late Mr. Lucy Henry Kingston, and 
grandson of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke 
(Sir Giles Rooke), was born in London on the 
28th of February, 1814. For many years he 
lived with his family at Oporto, where his father 
was in business, and thence he made many 
voyages to and from England. A strong love 
of the sea would appear to have been born with 
him, and it was his earnest wish to enter the 
navy. But this wish could not be gratified, and 
for some time his energies were absorbed by 
mercantile life, which he entered under his 
father’s auspices. Encouraged by the success 
of his first work, ‘The Circassian Chief,’ pub- 
lished in 1844, he produced, while residing in 
Portugal, ‘The Prime Minister: a Story of the 
Days of the Great Marquis of Pombal,’ and 
shortly afterwards appeared his ‘ Lusitanian 
Sketches,’ which were descriptive of his own 
travels and adventures in Portugal. In 1850 
was issued from the house at the corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, which has for so many years 
been identified with juvenile literature, his first 
book for boys, ‘ Peter the Whaler.’ This met 
with great success, and it still enjoys consider- 
able popularity. A few years after this he gave 
up business entirely, in order to devote his 
whole time to literature, and during the quarter 
of a century which has elapsed since then 
he has been constantly occupied in the pro- 
duction of books, chiefly for boys, of which he 
has written about one hundred and thirty 
volumes. They are full of descriptions of other 
lands, and of hairbreadth escapes and perilous 
adventures by flood and field, written with a 
vraisemblance which is wonderful when it is 
remembered that he had travelled compara- 
tively little, and could not have seen one-tenth 
of the wonders of nature which he describes. 
His powerful imagination enabled him to realize 
with peculiar force the scenes described by 
travellers in their writings, and he used their 
descriptions as material, which he transmuted 
into matter possessing all the freshness of 
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originality. The most popular of his books 
with boys were undoubtedly his sea stories, 
which have gained for him the title of ‘the 
modern Marryat,” and the most prominent 
among them were ‘The Three Midshipmen,’ 
‘The Three Lieutenants,’ ‘The Three Com- 
manders,’ and ‘The Three Admirals.’ Although 
he had never been in the service, he had many 
spportunities for qualifying himself to write of 
naval matters. Asa young man he went for a 
short cruise in a sloop of war, and he never lost 
#n opportunity of making a voyage or mixing 
with naval men. He cherished throughout his 
life a warm affection for, and interest in, the 
navy, and was the promoter of the Mission to 
Seamen. He also took considerable interest in 
the other branch of the service, and has written 
books for the benefit of soldiers and sailors 
alike. He took an active part in originating the 
volunteer movement, and his pen was vigorously 
engaged in the cause. He had the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him by the Queen 
ef Portugal, and received a grant from the Queen 
of England in acknowledgment of the utility 
ef his literary labours. About twelve months 
ago he projected a periodical for boys called the 
Union Jack, and for the first four months of 
the present year he conducted it with charac- 
teristic energy and vigour; but in April last, the 
task proving too heavy for him in connexion 
with his other duties, he was obliged to transfer 
the editorship to Mr. G. A. Henty, the well- 
known war correspondent of the Stundard. The 
hand that had so long been busy for the young 
people of England did but little more for them 
after this: a painful disease had already mani- 
fested itself, and after a careful consultation last 
June with eminent medical advisers it was clear 
that the end could not be far off. He awaited 
it with Christian calmness and fortitude, and 
when it came, on the 5th of the present month, 
it found him resigned and happy, and, like the 
hero he was so fond of portraying, strong in 
the consciousness of having done his duty. 





Literary Gossip. 


Ir is reported that Sir Evelyn Wood 
during his recent visit to Zululand collected 
some additional materials for a work on the 
Zulu war, which he is now engaged in 
writing. It is supposed that he will defend 
the strategy of Lord Chelmsford. 

A new work by the Duke of Argyll, 
entitled ‘The Unity of Nature,’ will be pub- 
lished in successive articles in the Contem- 
porary Review, beginning with the September 
number. The chapters are as follows :— 
I. The Unity of Nature: What it is and 
what it is not; II. Man’s Place in the 
Unity of Nature; III. Animal Instinct in 
its Relation to the Mind of Man; IV. The 
Limits of Human Knowledge, considered 
with Reference to the Unity of Nature; 
V. The Truthfulness of Human Knowledge, 
considered in the Light of the Unity of 
Nature; VI. and VII. The Moral Character 
of Man, considered in the Light of the 
Unity of Nature; VIII. and IX. The 
Origin of Religion, considered in the Light 
of the Unity of Nature. In a prefatory 
note the Duke refers to the fact mentioned 
in the preface to the first edition of the 
‘Reign of Law,’ that he had intended to 
conclude with a chapter on Law in Christian 
Theology, and, after quoting a few lines of 
the pretace, he adds :— 

‘* The great subject spoken of in this passage 
has ever since been present with me. Time, 
indeed, has only increased my sense of its im- 
portance; but the years have also added, 
perhaps in more than equal proportion, to my 
sense of its depth and of its difficulty. What 





has to be done, in the first place, is to establish 
some method of inquiry, and to find some secure 
avenue of approach. Modern doubt has called 
in question not only the whole subject of in- 
quiry, but the whole faculties by which it can 
be pursued. Until these have been tested and 
examined by some standard which is elementary 
and acknowledged, we cannot even begin the 
work, It has appeared to me that not a few of 
the problems which lie deepest in that inquiry, 
and which perplex us most, are soluble in the 
light of the unity of nature. Or if these pro- 
blems are not entirely soluble in this light, at 
least they are broken up by it, and are reduced 
to fewer and simpler elements. The following 
chapters are an attempt to follow this concep- 
tion along a few of the innumerable paths which 
it opens up...... The publication of these chapters 
in the first place as a series of articles in the 
Contemporary Review will afford me, I hope, the 
advantage of hearing and of seeing what may 
be said and written of their errors or of their 
deficiencies before their final appearance as a 
volume. Perhaps, also, it may afford me an 
opportunity, before the whole of these articles 
have appeared, of writing at least one more 
chapter on an important subject, for which 
leisure fails me now.” 


Messrs. Coarpman & Hatt have made 
arrangements with Dr. George Birdwood, 
C.8.I., for the publication of a work on the 
‘ Ancient Commerce and Historical Arts of 
India.’ It will be based on his ‘ Handbook 
to the British Indian Section of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878,’ and his work on the 
‘ Industrial Arts of India,’ recently published 
by the Committee of Council on Education 
as one of their series of handbooks on art. 
In addition to the wood engravings in the 
latter book by Mr. Andrew Reid, the new 
work will contain many more by the same 
gentleman, chiefly of Indian textile fabrics 
and jewellery; about thirty illustrations 
of native artificers, reproduced in photo- 
zincography from original drawings in 
line prepared expressly for the work by 
Mr. J. L. Kipling, of Lahore ; and fourteen 
more of village officers, reproduced in 
chromo-photography from paintings by the 
same accomplished artist. 

A stnevnar relic of the poet Burns will 
be offered for sale to-day at the auction 
rooms of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
Leicester Square. It is a poem entitled 
‘The Friar’s Curse,’ written on two panes of 
glass that once formed part of a summer- 
house in the grounds of Friars’ Carse, near 
Dumfries, the seat of Mr. Robert Riddell, 
of Glen Riddell. The poem, which is pub- 
lished in Currie’s edition of Burns, begins:— 

Stranger, go; Heaven be thy Guide! 

Quod the Bedesman of Nidside. 
The original glass has been inserted be- 
tween two pieces of plate glass, and placed 
in a strong oak frame. 

Tue Senate of the new Royal University 
of Ireland at its recent inaugural meeting, 
presided over by its Chancellor, the Duke 
of Abercorn, elected a representative com- 
mittee to prepare and submit a detailed 
scheme for the effective working of the 
institution. This committee, after lengthened 
deliberation, has adopted a report—not yet 
published—which, it is understood, includes 
a recommendation that application should 
be made by the Senate to Government for 
an endowment the amount of which would 
place the new university in point of funds 
on an equality with the older institution— 
Trinity College. The Royal University of 








Ireland at present includes the three Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 

ARRANGEMENTS are in progress for g 
portrait of Thackeray being added as g 
companion one to that of Macaulay in the 
Reform Club. Thackeray was one of the 
original members of the Reform, and many 
of his writings were penned in its library. 

Pror. Lepstus has had a serious attack 
of illness, but, we are glad to say, has partly 
recovered. 

Ir may be interesting to some of our 
readers to know that the draft scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners for the “‘ Bluecoat 
School,” or Christ’s Hospital, London, allots 
forty places to boys nominated by the 
Council of Almoners, such boys being song 
of persons distinguished in literature, 
science and art, or the public service of the 
country, who have left their families in- 
sufficiently provided for. This scheme is to 
take effect on the receipt of an Order in 
Council. Considering the comprehensive, 
not to say unlimited, nature of the classes 
eligible for nomination, it cannot be said 
that forty boys and no girls is too large an 
appropriation out of a total of one thousand 
boys and not fewer than four hundred girls. 


No. 51 of the Hunterian Club’s publica- 
tions (being the second issue for the sixth 
year) is now in the binder’s hands and will 
shortly be sent out to members. It will con- 
tain title-pages, notes, glossary, &c., toSamuel 
Rowlands’s completed works, besides a 
memoir on that writer by Mr. Edmund W. 
Gosse. Rowlands’s works having thus been 
disposed of, the Club have only now to com- 
plete the Bannatyne MS. (the text of which 
is nearly all in type) and the rest of the 
writings of Thomas Lodge. For members of 
the seventh year there will shortly be ready 
part vi. of the Bannatyne MS.; Lodge’s 
‘Life and Death of William Longbeard,’ 
1593; ‘Prosopopeia, or the Teares of the 
Holy, Blessed, and Sanctified Marie, the 
Mother of God,’ 1596; and ‘A Treatise of 
the Plague,’ 1603. 


Messrs. Macuittan & Co. will publish 
almost immediately a translation, with cri- 
tical and historical notes by the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Hailey- 
bury, of those letters of Cicero which form 
the basis of Mr. Watson’s well-known edi- 
tion. The author has taken pains, by con- 
necting the letters with a short summary 
of intervening events and by elucidation of 
matters referred to in the letters themselves, 
to justify the title which the volume bears, 
‘The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero.’ 

A PAPER by Mr. W. Fraser Rae, on 
‘John Winthrop, the Father of Massa- 
chusetts,’ will appear in the September 
number of Good Words. 


Towarps the end of this month Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. will publish a new 
edition of Seemann’s ‘ Mythology of Greece 
and Rome,’ which has been revised by the 
editor, Mr. Bianchi, of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

A sequEst of 20,000/. has been left by 
Dr. Daniel Tyler Coit to his alma mater, 
Yale College. Deceased graduated at the 
College in 1825, and afterwards became one 
of the most distinguished physicians in the 
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United States. He has also left a sum of 
2,000/. to one of the Western colleges. 

An announcement has just been made 
of a complete edition, with illustrations, of 
the prose and poetical works of Mr. Edwin 
Waugh, of Manchester, to be published by 
subscription by Mr. John Heywood of that 
city. It is to be comprised in ten volumes, 
small octavo, the subscription price being 
five shillings per volume; a large-paper 
impression will also be issued, quarto size, 
the subscription price of which will be fif- 
teen shillings per volume. The number of 
each size will be limited, the small paper to 
500 copies and the large paper to 200. We 
announced some time ago the projected 
publication of a collected edition of Mr. 
Waugh’s works, which it appears was 
abandoned after preliminary arrangements 
had been made. 

Messrs. Macmitrnan & Co. have in the 
press for publication in September a ‘ His- 
tory of Procedure in England during the 
Norman Period,’ by Dr. Melville Madison 
Bigelow, the learned American whose 
‘Placita Anglo-Normannica’ was reviewed 
in these columns about a year ago. The 
work is partly constitutional and partly 
legal history, dealing on the one hand with 
the courts, their jurisdictions and relations 
towards each other, and on the other with 
the conduct of causes. The following are 
the titles of the chapters: 1. Principles of 
Criticism ; 2. The Danelag; 3. The Courts 
(with special reference to the ecclesiastical 
and king’s courts); 4. The Writ Process ; 
5. Distraint; 6. Summons; 7. The Issue 
Term; 8. The Medial Judgment; 9. The 
Trial Term; 10. The Final Judgment. An 
appendix will follow containing records, 
most of them never before printed. 

Aw illustrated weekly is announced to 
make its appearance in Edinburgh at an 
early date, under the name of Zhe Archer. 

Mr. Arex. Mackenzie, the energetic 
editor of the Celtie Magazine, contemplates 
the publication of a volume on the High- 
landers in Canada, giving the results of his 
observations made there during last winter. 


Sicnor G. Barsira, of Florence, will 
publish in the beginning of next year the 
first volume of an ‘ Annuario della Lettera- 
tura Italiana,’ of about 500 pp., 16mo. 
Besides giving an account of the literary 
history ot the year, the ‘Annuario’ will 
endeavour to be a useful repertory of bio- 
graphical, bibliographical, and _ statistical 
facts, and will furnish a view of the intel- 
lectual movement in Italy as manifested in 
universities, academies, and theatres. 


M. Maspero, says the Revue Critique, has 
been entrusted by the French Minister of 
Education with the mission of visiting the 
museums of Italy and collecting materials 
for a history of Egypt. 

Pror. R. B. Anprerson, of Wisconsin 
University, has sent us a reply, too long for 
us to print, to our very merciful review of 
his translation of the Younger Edda. Into 
Prof. Anderson’s defence of his renderings 
we cannot enter, and what he says does not 
alter our opinion; but we are glad to state 
that the professor assures us that, while 
opposed to the study of Latin by ‘‘ Teutonic 
lads and lasses,” he is ‘“‘an enthusiastic 
advocate of Greek literature.” Only a Greek 





scholar should not treat his readers to such 
forms as arp modvOporos: vebéedy, &e., 
which appear in the professor’s book. 








SCIENCE 
Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. 

With Twelve Coloured Plates. (Sampson 

Low & Co.) 

Mr. Hearn’s books always come into the 
world with very considerable advantages. 
They seem born to good fortune. They 
are excellently advertised; they are capi- 
tally got up, well printed, well bound, 
and with illustrations that appear attrac- 
tive. In short, they are just the books 
which critics are tempted to take on trust 
and praise without reading, and which 
bookbuyers will procure not for them- 
selves, but as gitts for some one else. 
Their place is the drawing-room table, and 
their best service is that they give some 
momentary pleasure as their leaves are 
turned over for the sake of their pictures. 
Whether they ever find a permanent place 
on a library shelf, whether they are ever 
read through, or whether any man will ever 
refer to them a second time, we cannot, of 
course, say. The unexpected often happens, 
and it may be so in this case. 

Of Mr. Heath’s books, few have disap- 
pointed us more than ‘Sylvan Spring.’ The 
subject—spring among the woods—was full 
of promise. Well worked out it might 
have resulted in a book which might recall 
White’s ‘Selborne’ or ‘The Gamekeeper 
at Home.’ The wild animals and the wild 
flowers—old folk-lore and old wort-lore— 
the stories of famous trees, the associations 
and legends which haunt the woods, and 
the songs which poets have wreathed in 
honour of the spring—all these come natu- 
rally within the scope of such a book. The 
closer the descriptions of tree or flower, the 
more graphic and picturesque the touches, 
the more the thing spoken of is brought 
close to us by vivid word or telling 
epithet, the greater the success of the 
author. In a book of this kind everything 
will depend upon accurate observation in 
the first place, and beauty of style in the 
second. 

Now Mr. Heath’s observation is not always 
accurate, and his style is for the most part 
anything but beautiful. In the first place, 
the title of the book is itself inappropriate. 
The book describes field and lane hardly 
less than wood, and “sylvan” has to be 
taken with a very wide significance indeed. 

We next turned to the coloured illustra- 
tions. These, if they are to be of any use, 
should be characteristic, and true to time 
and place. ‘The very first one showed 
that their object was merely to attract the 
eye, and certainly not to instruct the reader. 
It is an illustration of a hedge sparrow’s 
nest, resting upon the ground and backed 
with young ivy, snowdrops, and buttercups! 
This picture was so astonishing that we 
referred to the letter-press, and found that 
even Mr. Heath makes a half apology :— 
‘“‘Though snowdrops may perchance yet 
linger on some hedge-bank, the first butter- 
cup will be seen in the meadows when the 
bright blue eggs appear.” Whether the 
last snowdrop ever met the first buttercup, 
and watched with it by the side of a hedge 





sparrow’s nest, we do not know. But such 
an interesting meeting must certainly be one 
of the greatest rarity, more especially as the 
‘‘habitats,” to use a favourite word of Mr. 
Heath’s, of hedge sparrow, snowdrop, and 
buttercup are not precisely the same. 

Another illustration gives a peacock butter- 
fly resting upon flowering willow and prim- 
roses. Again it is impossible to say that 
such a thing has never happened; but as 
the ordinary or “ normal” (another favourite 
word of Mr. Heath’s) time for the peacock 
butterfly to appear is in August, this illus- 
tration is simply misleading. Further on 
we have a green hellebore of January, a 
daffodil of March, and the red admiral 
butterfly of August on the same plate; 
and, almost more extraordinary still, comes 
the winter aconite with a guelder rose 
and a small tortoise-shell butterfly (let 
us say in passing that it is the garden 
Viburnum that is usually known as the 
guelder rose). 

The fact is that these coloured illustra- 
tions have really very little or nothing to do 
with the text, and that these butterflies, 
which are certainly not distinctively‘ sylvan,” 
are only thrown in among the flowers for 
the sake of ornament. The same objection 
does not hold as regards the woodcuts, 
which are fairly illustrative of the letter- 
press, but some of which seem rather familiar 
friends. 

But we will now turn from his illustra- 
tions to Mr. Heath himself. There is no 
doubt that he really cares for his subject 
and would wish his readers to care for it 
too. But he is singularly unfortunate: he 
overloads his sentences with botanical terms, 
and yet often fails to give an exact descrip- 
tion of the flower about which he writes; 
he expects his readers to be learned enough 
to understand all the language of technical 
botany, and yet so ignorant as to exclaim 
in great surprise “ Tree flowers!” ‘“‘ Green 
flowers!”’ when they are told that a tree 
may have its blossom, and that a flower 
may be green. Meanwhile it would be as 
well if the instructor were careful in smaller 
matters. He introduces the wallflower—the 
very last flower we should associate with the 
woods—and says that on crumbling walls 
and cliffs ‘‘ flaunts [sic] the handsome orange 
and blood-red blossoms.” ‘Will Mr. Heath 
tell the editor of Sowerby where to find the 
‘« blood-red ” variety of the wild wallflower, 
as he apparently does not know of it, and 
if it ever occurs it must at least be extremely 
rare? But Mr. Heath is at any rate in luck 
in some respects. He says that in April 
“on the oak and apple we may now expect 
to see the blossoming of that interesting 
parasite, the mistletoe.” We may “expect” 
to see mistletoe on the oak, but our expec- 
tations are very unlikely’ to be realized. 
Surely Mr. Heath must know that, common 
as the mistletoe is on apple and other trees, 
it is hardly ever found upon the oak. So 
to find it must have been rare even in 
the days when Druids cut it with a golden 
sickle, and now, except on a tree in Kastnor 
Park and in a very few other known places, 
a mistletoe-bearing oak simply does not 
exist. 

But if Mr. Heath can at times see more 
than other people, he occasionally sees a 
good deal less. He says of the Pulmonaria 
or lingwort (certainly not an ordinary sylvan 
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plant) that ‘its flowers are deep blue in | 


colour.” 


fading off into blue, so that in country 
places it is known as “soldiers and sailors.” 
This plant, too, has various curious legends 
connected with it, but Mr. Heath tells his 
readers none of them. 

However, after all, we do not know that 


Mr. Heath’s accuracy is not more to be | 
As has | 


admired than his style of writing. 
been already said, it is rough and brist- 
ling with technicalities, but it is at the 
same time full of faded sentiment. Here 
is an example: ‘‘How beautiful is the 
pervading geniality of spring! This tender 
season favours all alike, and makes its in- 
fluence felt no less in the window gardens of 
the poor than in the conservatories of the 
rich.” And a little further on we read—and 
the important words have a full-length wood- 
cut illustration to themselves,—‘‘ The genial 
influence of spring pervades, too, no less the 
sylvan surroundings of the humblest cottage 
than those of the great country-house.” 
Well, it is certainly true that spring is no 
respecter of persons, and is just as truly 
spring to the poor man as to the rich, but 
the remark seems a little obvious. Nature 
is (Mr. Heath is quite right about it) usually 
independent of rank and fashion, and even 
the sun is said to shine with some impar- 
tiality. When Mr. Heath comes to speak of 
the month of May he grows still more 
enthusiastic: ‘‘Oh, ‘thou merry month of 
May,’ ‘ Queen of fresh flowers,’ of sunshine, 
and fragrance, and beauty”; and, after a 
great deal more to the same effect, he 
actually is pleased to add, ‘there is a 
luxurious softness in the air.” Surely he 
must be thinking not of existing May, but 
of the May of the poets, the May of the old 
style; but the rhapsody is rather tantalizing 
than agreeable. 

Another of Mr. Heath’s pet words is 
‘‘incipient’’: it sometimes appears twice on 
one page, and we have “‘incipient’’ leaves, 
ovaries, pistils, capsules, and other botanical 
matters. Itis hardly fair, however, to treat 
what is “incipient” as if it were a per- 
fected plant, and to inflict on the reader five 
pages about the fox-glove and its flower, 
which is here called ‘the fox-glove’s fairy 
chamber,” merely because the root-leaves 
may be seen in spring on some hedge- 
bank. 

And now let us say what little we honestly 
can in favour of ‘Sylvan Spring.’ The 
botanical structure of the various plants 
seems for the most part carefully given, and 
if no handier or more thorough book is 
available, it may possibly be found of some 
service in this respect. Occasionally, too— 
but very occasionally—Mr. Heath forgets 
both his botany and his fine sentiments, 
and for a short time writes as if he really 
saw and felt the beauty of the woodlands in 
early spring. There is a touch of old Gilpin 
about him every now and then, and of 
Gilpin when he is not at his worst. But 
unfortunately there is not enough of this to 
redeem the general character of the book. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

A CoRRESPONDENT calls attention to the last 
part of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
(No. 205), which has just been issued, as con- 
taining some things worth notice, from being 


Now the great peculiarity of the | 
Pulmonaria is that its flowers are pink, | 





sent out under the auspices of a distinguished 
scientific society :— 

“Tt seems remarkable that blank pages should 
be left in a publication such as this. A paper 
by Prof. Lankester, on a new freshwater Medusa, 
is marked ‘ Publication deferred,’ and the space 
it should have occupied left without the slightest 
intimation other than the words quoted. Assu- 
redly a thing like this does not occur in scientific 
publications without good reason; but why 
allow a useless space of two whole pages? Can 
this be a joke on the part of the Society’s 
committee of publication? the more so since 
Prof. Allman gravely quotes the paper in 
question in a recent paper of his in the Linnean 
Society’s Jowrnal. Still further, in the very 
same opening (p. 554) this paragraph appears :— 

**« The recently discovered fungi of the Coal- 
measures are investigated, especially the Per- 
nosporites [sic] antiquiorum [sic] of Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith. The author finds, in the specimens 
he has examined, including that described by 
Mr. Smith, no traces of septa in the hyphe or 
of Zoospores in the Oogonia. He concludes 
that its affinities are probably with the Sapro- 
logniz [sic], and not with the Pernosporesze’ [sic]. 
Four blunders in five lines ! 

“‘Continuing, we find some objectionable 
novelties in the mode of abbreviating scientific 
names :—1. ‘ The Mackenzie Flora contains six 
species present also in the Brown-coal Flora of 
Alaska, viz., Tax. distichum, Glypt. Ungeri, Seq. 
Langsd., Coryl. MQuar., Jugl. acuminata, and 
Viburnum Nordenskiildi. Eight appear also in 
the Flora of Saghalien :—Tax. dist., Glypt. Ung., 
Sequ. Langsd., Corylus M’Quar., Jugl. acum.,’ 
me: (p. O62), 3. * 0008 eight species in common, 
viz., Tax. dist., Sequ. Langsd., Glypt. Ung., Cor. 
M’Quar., Pop. Richards., Populus Arctica, Be- 
tula macrophylla, and Platanus aceroides (?).’ 

‘The Royal Society's publications at one 
time were held up as models of perfection ; can 
they be so now? Some time ago the Society 
threw its printing open to contractors, and 
accepted the lowest bidder. If these vagaries 
be the fault of the printer, the change seems to 
be hardly wise.” 


AN ETRUSCAN ASTROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Tue fourth part of Dr. Deecke’s Htruskische 
Forschungen has just appeared. It is devoted to 
an elaborate investigation of the meaning of the 
inscriptions on an Etruscan bronze disc, recently 
found near Piacenza, of which we gave a brief 
account at the time of its discovery (Athen. 
No. 2665, Nov. 23, 1878). The disc is divided 
into thirty-eight compartments, each inscribed 
with one or more Etruscan words, and is pro- 
vided with three protuberances, a cone, a 
pyramid, and a semicircle ; and has four per- 
forations, which are evidently eyeholes for 
taking observations of the heavens. This very 
curious scientific instrument seems to be the 
model of a ‘‘templum,” as used by the Etruscan 
and Roman augurs for dividing the firmament 
into the ‘‘ regions” which were supposed to be 
the special habitations of the different gods. 
Fabretti and other Italian archeologists have 
hitherto hesitated in admitting the genuineness 
of this singular instrument, but the ingenuity 
and exhaustive learning which Dr. Deecke has 
brought to the discussion can hardly fail to 
carry conviction to the minds of most of his 
readers. His explanation of the divisions and 
inscriptions on the disc agrees in the main with 
the account which has already appeared in our 
columns, to which he refers in terms of strong 
approval. The names and positions of the 
regions,” as they appear on the disc, offer sur- 
prising coincidences with the elaborate descrip- 
tions given by Martianus Capella, a writer of 
the fourth or fifth century a.p., from whom 
we derive our chief knowledge of the celestial 
‘** regions” of the ancient astrologers. As to the 
**regions” of the Sun (Usil) and of the Moon 
(Tiv) no doubt can be entertained. Dr. Deecke 
is also successful in identifying with the descrip- 





tions of Martian the “‘regions” of Janus (Ani) 
Jupiter (Tinia), Juno (Uni), Liber (Fufiuns), 
Mars (Maris), Saturn (Satre), Dis or Vedius 
(Vetis), and Vulcan (Velch) ; and he makes out 
a strong, though perhaps less convincing, case ag 
to the names of the occupants of most of the 
remaining regions. His interpretation of the 
inscribed words is in such substantial agreement 
with the description of Martian as to leave no 
reasonable doubt as to the general nature ana 
use of the disc, while the discrepancies and un. 
explained difficulties are sufficiently numerous 
and important to supply a strong argument 
against the hypothesis of a modern forgery 
based upon the passage in Martian. e 
character of the alphabet which is employed in 
the inscriptions is also in favour of the genuine. 
ness of the disc. A forger would in all pro- 
bability have made use of the normal Etruscan 
alphabet, whereas the alphabet employed is of 
an unusually late date, and must be assigned to 
the time of the early empire, a date which ex- 
plains the curious admixture of Etruscan and 
Italic mythologic names. The names of the 
deities differ in several instances from the 
normal forms, which are known to us from the 
numerous Etruscan mirrors on which they are 
represented. A forger would most certainly not 
have confined himself to such characteristic 
Etruscan names as Usil, Tinia, and Fufluns, but 
would have introduced the equally familiar 
names of Turan (Venus), Turms (Mercury), 
Sethlans (Vulcan), Aplu (Apollo), and Menrva 
(Minerva), all of which are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Dr. Deecke’s treatise is not only an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the Etruscan 
language and mythology, but it stands alone in 
the light which it throws on the Etruscan 
astrology, as borrowed and adapted by the 
Roman augurs. It may be added that the 
pamphlet contains five plates, which give fac- 
similes of the inscriptions, and explain very 
clearly the mode in which the disc must have 
been used in taking observations of the heavens. 








Science Gossiy, 


Miss ARABELLA B. Bucktey, author of ‘The 
Fairyland of Science,’ has in the press the first 
part of a new work for young people, entitled 
‘ Life and her Children,’ which gives an account 
of the structure and habits of the invertebrate 
animals. 

THE Queen has been pleased, on the recom- 
mendation of the Viceroy, to confer on Dr. De 
Vry, of the Hague, the dignity and distinction of 
a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, 
for his long and valuable services in connexion 
with the introduction of the chinchona tree into 
India and the manufacture of Indian quinine. 

Wiru the concurrence of the Government of 
Jamaica, a handbook of that island is now being 
compiled. It is intended to embrace particulars 
of the history, Flora, Fauna, physical geography, 
climate, and resources of the island, together 
with trustworthy statistical and other information 
as to the cultivation, trade and imports, and the 
civil and religious institutions of the colony. 
The compilers are Mr. F. Sanguinetti, of the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, and Mr. A. 
Sinclair, of the Government Printing Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Muneo Ponton’s death is announced in 
the obitvary column of the Times of the 6th inst. 
as having occurred at Clifton on the 3rd. Mr. 
Mungo Ponton made several contributions of 
much value in the early stages of photographic 
inquiry. He was the first to call attention to 
the peculiar photographic properties of the 
bichromate of potash, which was the origin of 
the permanent printing processes now so exten- 
sively employed. 

Tue Rev. Prof. Denza presented to the 
International Congress of the Alpine Clubs at 
Geneva an interesting report on the mountains 
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of Italy. The observations have been made 
upon mountains at 113 stations. Three of 
these merit especial mention: Stelvio, at the 
height of 2,543 métres ; Valdabia, 2,548 métres ; 
and the Little St. Bernard. The meteorological 
observations upon each are made every three 
hours, from six in the morning until nine in the 
evening. The results of these observations 
have been studied and compared with great care 
by Prof. Denza. 

Tue Philosophical Society of Glasgow have 
resolved on holding in that city an exhibition of 
coal-gas apparatus and appliances ; of oil lamps, 
oil gas, and other artificial means of illumina- 
tion ; and of electricity, showing all the modes of 
generating the power, and its applications as an 
illuminating agent and as a motive power. The 
exhibition will be open for four weeks from the 
28th of September. Awards for merit are to be 
given to such subjects as exhibit especial in- 
genuity or excellence. 

M. JANssEN’s discovery of successive trans- 
formations in the photographic image is not 
entirely new. In the early days of photography 
similar changes were observed by Sir John 
Herschel and by Mr. Robert Hunt. M. Janssen 
has, however, succeeded in obtaining, by the 
continued exposure of gelato-bromine plates, a 
succession of negative and positive images, 
alternating, by continued exposure to solar in- 
fluence, in the most remarkable manner. This 
is a striking and most curious fact, requiring 
further investigation by competent experimen- 
talists. 

M. Emits JEANNIN, of Paris, proposes to use 
celluloid for the process of obtaining stereotype 
plates for printing. The remarkable properties 
of this preparation appear to fit it in a peculiar 
manner for stereotyping, especially for cylinder 
machines running at high speed. A celluloid 
plate will yield, it is stated, 50,000 impressions. 

M. E. Weiss, at the session of the Chemical 
Committee of the Industrial Society of Mul- 
house, advanced the curious idea that the 
corrosion of steam boilers is due to the action 
of ozone, which he thinks is generated by 
electrical action, resulting from the violent im- 
pulse of steam against the upper portion of the 
boiler. 

Tue Rev. J. Clifton Ward, who died not long 
since at Keswick, was for many years a highly 
esteemed member of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. In the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey will be found valuable 
memoirs on the Yorkshire coal-field, the car- 
boniferous rocks north and east of Leeds, and 
on the mining districts of Cumberland. Mr. 
Ward was mainly instrumental in establishing 
the Cumberland Association for the Advance- 
ment of Literature and Science, and as honorary 
secretary he maintained in activity the societies 
in union, and contributed to the annual volume 
of the Memoirs of the Association. A subscrip- 
tion has been opened by his friends, the pur- 
pose of which is to erect a mural tablet in the 
church of St. John’s, Keswick, and to form a 
fund to assist in the education of Mr. Ward’s 
two daughters. 








FINE ARTS 


—_————- 
DORE#’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SEKPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ *‘ House of 
ee, os. at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
‘en to Six.—ls. 


LD’ Art et les Artistes Hollandais. Par H. 
Havard.—III. Beerestraaten, P. de Hooch, 
P. Codde. (Paris, Quantin.) 

Tuts is the third instalment of a series of 

studies the former parts of which we have 

already praised warmly. Like its prede- 
cessors, this tractate comprises some addi- 
tional notes on artists whose careers are not 











described at length. The appendices treat 
of Beerestraaten and P. Van Bronckhorst, 
and supply some extremely curious details 
concerning those painters. As in the previous 
instalments, M. Havard has most consci- 
entiously searched the municipal records and 
other papers of Dutch cities and companies, 
especially those of Amsterdam. Jan Beere- 
straaten is hardly known in England; Stan- 
ley’s ‘Bryan’ writes his name ‘“ Baerstraet.” 
Cassel, the Hermitage, the Hague, London, 
and Florence, the last a collection rich in 
Dutch works, know not his name. We re- 
member but one picture of his in England, 
and that is at Hadzor, a characteristic winter 
scene, not named in M. Havard’s list; this 
work was at Manchester in 1857, and 
attributed to ‘A. Van Beerestraaten.” 
Hadzor is the place where Dr. Waagen, 
seeing young ladies engaged in ‘ toxo- 
philite exercises,” marvelled greatly at the 
impression made on the British mind by the 
victories of Crécy and Agincourt, which 
more than three centuries had not effaced. 

Most of Beerestraaten’s pictures, and 
they are but few, represent frost scenes in 
Amsterdam, at Bois-le-Duc, and other towns 
in the Low Countries. Besides these he pro- 
duced views of Mediterranean ports, and 
representations of naval battles in the North 
Sea, in which the English generally get the 
worst of it. There are three capital pic- 
tures of his at Amsterdam (Nos. 20, 21, 
and 22); in each of which, as if to plague 
critics who vex their souls about the spell- 
ing of names, he signed himself differ- 
ently, thus: ‘‘J. Beerestraten,” ‘J. Beer- 
straaten,’”’ and ‘J. Beer-straaten.”? In the 
Berlin Gallery, No. 808ais signed “J. Beer- 
straeten fecit 1664.” In the register of his 
marriage his name is spelled “‘ Berenstraten”’ 
and ‘‘Berestraten,” while ‘ Beerstraet’’ is 
found on the picture which was till lately 
in the Six Collection. We follow M. 
Havard, who adopts the form which is 
most thoroughly Dutch, and suggests a resi- 
dence in the Street of the Bears. There, no 
doubt, Abraham Jansz, the father of the 
painter, lived before he removed to the 
Elandstraat, from which the procession 
started on August 30th, 1642, when Jan him- 
self was wedded to Magdalena Bronckhorst, 
of Amsterdam. 

This marriage register supplies several 
data which before its discovery by M. Havard 
were forgotten. The artist was vaguely said 
to have painted between 1650 and 1690. But 
the register declares that in 1642 the bride- 
groom was “out 20 jaer,” beyond his twen- 
tieth year, so that he must have been born 
before September, 1622. By a curious and 
ingenious series of wide inquiries, much 
too intricate and minute for our limits, M. 
Havard not only established the relationship 
of Bronckhorst with Beerestraaten, but dis- 
covered the place and date of the christen- 
ing of Abraham Jansz’s son Jan to be the 
old parish church of the Beerenstraat, May 
31st, 1622. M. Havard found that the father 
was a ‘ Kuiper,” or cooper, who lived in 
the Elandstraat, the sixth house on the 
south side of the street ; his mother’s name 
was Dieuwer Dierx, his godmother’s name 
was Eoertige Heinrix; on August 30th, 
1642, he married, as has been said, Mag- 
dalena Bronckhorst, of Amsterdam, daughter 
of Theunis Theunisz, of the Bloemstraat in 
that city. He had five children, viz., Abra- 





ham, Jan, Jacob, Magdalena, and Daniel. 
Magdalena, the mother, died in 1665, and 
the inheritance of her children was a thou- 
sand florins, according to the Register in 
the Orphans’ Chamber of Amsterdam. It 
appears that our painter married again, and 
died at Amsterdam in 1687. The last is the 
date usually given. Beerestraaten painted 
in a manner which reminds us of Vlieger. 
Lingelbach generally inserted the figures 
in his landscapes, because Beerestraaten was 
not very dexterous in that respect, although 
he may have worked up Lingelbach’s Italian 
sketches of landscapes and given to them 
his own name. His works have been con- 
founded with those of Van der Heyde and 
Bakhuizen. The painter himself appears, in 
the act of drawing and perched on a block 
of stone, in a corner of ‘The Ruins of the 
Hotel de Ville of Amsterdam,’ one of his 
best pictures, now in the gallery of that 
place, No. 21. 

M. Havard devotes a section of his book 
to ‘Alexander Beerestraaten, brother of 
Jan,” whom the cataloguers had created, 
but whom our author demolishes, showing 
that there was but one Beerestraaten, and 
that his first name was Jan. 

The second section of this book is devoted 
to P. de Hooch, otherwise De Hooghe, De 
Hooge, or De Hoogh, a more important 
artist than Beerestraaten; but we cannot 
give him so much space. Let it suffice to 
say that, whereas till now surmises supplied 
approximate data for this painter’s bio- 
graphy, M. Havard has proved that De 
Hooch was probably baptized December 
12th, 1632 (eleven years earlier than Pilking- 
ton supposed), the son of Thomas Pietersz, 
a painter, and Jeannette Claes. Doubtless 
he was born in or near Rotterdam. He 
was described as of that city in the register 
of his marriage in the Reformed Church at 
Delft, May 3rd, 1654, where he is described 
asa‘‘young man.’ His bride was Jeannette 
Van der Burch, a damsel living on the Bin- 
nenwatersloot of Delft, a canal still existing 
near the railway station. The name Rot- 
terdam gave a clue to further researches, 
and in the Doopboek of that place the 
author found an entry of the baptism in the 
Oudekerk of ‘“‘ Een Kint genaemt Pieter, 
vader Pieter de Hoogh, moeder Jannettje 
van der Burcheget. [Witnesses] Heyn- 
drick van Burch, Jacquemyntyen van der 
Burch,” a note we need not translate. It is 
dated February 2nd, 1655, a date which leads 
M. Havard into a pretty close reckoning 
affecting the antenuptial reputation of the 
young Mrs. de Hooch, which, although it is 
harmless, is not quite fair. The lady was of a 
good ‘‘Reformed” or Anabaptist family, ap- 
parently reduced in fortune, and connected 
with a pottery. In November, 1656, “ Een 
Kint genaemt Anna” (after the mother) 
followed, at the baptismal table at Delft, 
Pieter, the son of Pieter, the son of Thomas, 
the son of Pieter. The painter appears to 
have finally left Delft at the end of 1657, 
He had been admitted a member of the 
guild of St. Luke of that city as a stranger 
or foreigner, probably after a residence in 
apprenticeship of five previous years, in 
September, 1655. These are very important 
data as to the technical education of De 
Hooch, if he was really not born before 
1632. He paid his “scot” to the guild till 
1657, the very year when he seems to have 
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left the place. He is next heard of at Haar- 
lem. Inthis town the death of Annette Van 
der Burch, supposed to have been his wife, 
is recorded, September 11th, 1680. Herr 
Van der Willingen found in the Register of 
Deaths a request, dated February 28th, 1681, 
for the opening of a tomb, No. 4, in the 
“‘eoté bas ” of the choir of the church of St. 
Bavon at Haarlem, for ‘‘ Pieter de Hooge,”’ 
whose wife had been buried in the same 
sepulchre. This may have been our painter; 
the “Pieter” in question lived near the 
“Groote houtpoort”’ of this city. At any rate 
there was a picture ascribed to him in the 
Paturle Collection, sold in 1872 for 20,200 
francs, which, according to M. Havard’s 
catalogue, is dated 1698. Some authorities 
say that he died in 1708. 








Sir Joshua Reynolds. By F. 8. Pulling. Ilus- 
trated. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Another volume 
of the series called ‘‘ The Great Artists ” lies on 
our table. It isa tolerably good and succinct com- 
pilation of biographical dataconcerning Reynolds 
and his circle. Yet at the same time it is an 
extremely superficial book, the work of a man 
of letters, who has ‘‘ got up” his subject with 
some courage and tact, but possesses no special 
qualifications for the task, and is destitute of 
close knowledge of Reynolds’s time and the 
peculiar learning of an art critic. There are 
compilations and compilations, and Mr. Pulling 
might have been expected to be acquainted 
with something more than the rudiments of the 
literary history of the eighteenth century, 
even if the art history of that period is out- 
side his range. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing, from p. 15:—‘‘ Who asks who Penelope 
Boothby was? Sufficient is it that, in her childish 
coquetry and arch simplicity, she is the type of 
fresh young life in the eighteenth century.” 
Now, here is blunder on blunder. If Mr. Pulling 
had been able to answer his own question, or 
even seen the picture he praises, he would have 
known that the pretty child was anything but 
the ‘‘type” he supposes her to have been, and 
he would have read ‘Sorrows sacred to the 
Memory of Penelope,’ which her unhappy father 
wrote. Many of the writers of ‘‘The Great 
Artists’ are, in the old booksellers’ sense of the 
term, ‘‘eminent hands”; some of them are 
experts, acquainted with their subjects; but 
among them are ‘‘cobblers” who have not 
stuck to their lasts. On p. 27 a somewhat 
similar mistake is made about Lady Sarah 
Bunbury. 

A Handbook for Painters and Art-Students on 
the Character and Use of Colours. By W. J. 
Muckley. (Baillitre.)—The appearance of this 
book is timely, and the author’s practical ex- 
perience gives to it a high and peculiar value. 
Mr. Muckley has arranged his materials with 
care and tact, and thus afforded the student 
ready access to the fruits of his experience. 
Summaries of permanent, semi-permanent, and 
fugitive pigments are offered, and their utility 
is obvious. We notice among the permanent pig- 
ments is orange vermilion, the very colour which, 
in a highly commendatory letter acknowledging 
the dedication of the book to himself, is de- 
nounced by Mr. Poynter as not only dangerous, 
from the uncertainty attending the ‘‘ prepara- 
tion,” but unnecessary, and destructive, more- 
over, of the purity and delicacy of the tints. 
Opinions may, and do, differ extremely as to the 
latter part of this assertion of the R.A.’s, but 
it is unfortunate that these doctors should differ 
in so important a point as the true character of 
a pigment which stands nearly at the top of the 
scale of brilliancy. Again, Indian red is ad- 
mitted into the category of pigments which are 
permanent in oil or water. We fear the ghosts 
of Robson and Barret could tell Mr. Muckley 
a different tale, especially when they saw what 





happens to this colour in combination with 
Antwerp blue. The last pigment is included 
with those of the second order of permanence, 
but we should rather rank it in the third—that 
is, among the fugitive materials. We are glad 
to see that Strontian and Orient yellows 
are denounced. Pure linseed oil is recom- 
mended ; but how are you to get it? We are 
told that Messrs. Mander Brothers, of Wolver- 
hampton, have made arrangements to prepare 
pure copal and amber varnishes for painters’ 
use. Let us see what the new Guild of Colour- 
makers, ‘‘ Limited,” will do for artists. 


LD’ Année Archéologique. Par Anthyone St. Paul. 
(Hachette.) — This summary of the leading 
archeological events for the year 1879, which 
appears to be a careful compilation, will be of 
more value in France, and perhaps in other 
places on the Continent, than in England. At 
the same time, it is of interest for us to know 
here, and in some degree authoritatively, the 
result of various séances and public archeological 
gatherings which have taken place in a neigh- 
bouring country with which we are in many 
ways so nearly connected. The Année Archéo- 
logique commences with a calendar, in which 
for each day some event is recorded, naturally, 
for the most part, in connexion with the history 
of France, followed by a list of ‘‘ centenaries” 
from B.c. 120 to a.p. 1780, the purport or use 
of which is not soclear. A third section gives 
us ** L’Archéologie au Salon Frangais de 1879,” 
**Congrés et Réunions,” comprising, inter alia, 
very interesting reports by MM. Chabouillet, 
Le Vicomte Delaborde, and M. Caillemer, with 
an account of the annual public meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et des Belles-Lettres. 
A further section gives us briefly archzeological 
details from Belgium, Italy, England, &c., not 
omitting some details of prehistoric antiquities 
discovered in Japan. A fifth section is devoted 
to ‘* Construction, Restauration, Vandalisme”’; 
a sixth, and most valuable one, to the biblio- 
graphy of the subject, with a list of the papers 
read or published by the leading French 
archeological reviews or papers. A seventh 
section gives a full list of the members of many 
of the principal scientific societies of France, as 
notably of the Académie des Inscriptions, with 
a final report of great value, by the late Viollet- 
le-Duc, ‘‘ Sur les Monuments Historiques de la 
France, leur Classement,” &c. It is to be hoped 
that this work, which appears to have been got 
up with great care, may meet with adequate 
support for its publication in future years. 





THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LIII.—WORTLEY HALL, SHEFFIELD. 


As the crow flies, Sheffield is not more than 
nine miles from Wortley Hall, yet, although in 
the heart of a smoky region, this mansion stands 
amid lawns and woods as stainless as if Tubal 
Cain had never forged a scythe or sword-blade. 
You may walk there for miles amid almost 
primeval silence under stately oaks and rocks 
shrouded with ferns. The Don rushes through 
a ravine near the house, and, though the noise 
of trains is from time to time audible in the 
higher glades, the Dragon of Wantley need not 
have left his den, which still towers among the 
crags on the ridge where, it is said, one may 
see the towers of York and Lincoln Minsters, 
north and east. This is the place which Wal- 
pole thought Pope described as 

On rifted rocks, the Dragon’s late abode. 
Wharncliffe Chase is the last fragment of Sher- 
wood that is worthy of that name, so prized by 

——all that love green haunts and loneliness. 

It is full of deer, and rich in oaks so old that 
they may have seen Robin Hood. In Wharn- 
cliffe Lodge, for a time at least, lived Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. She must have 
cherished happy memories of the place and its 
beauty, for long after her separation from her 
husband, and while she was distracted by the 
weakness of her son, she wrote from Avignon 








that the Rock of Douse, at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Durance, ‘‘ is the most beautiful 
land prospect I ever saw (except Wharncliffe),” 

Wortley Hall is chiefly remarkable for the 
fine collection it contains of portraits in oil 
and miniatures, many of which, apart from 
their technical merits, are of considerable 
personal and historical interest. It is hardly 
less noteworthy in the eyes of the student of 
modern art, for the walls of the Drawing-Room 
in which there hangs a portrait of the Earl of 
Wharncliffe, are decorated with four large pic- 
tures by Mr. Poynter, a series which the Ear] of 
Wharncliffe originally intended should represent 
legends connected with dragons, in honour of the 
famous monster called the Dragon of Wantley, 
who is fabled to have occupied the den we have 
before alluded to. This self-consistent design 
was changed after two of the pictures were 
painted, and the series now represents More of 
More Hall, the hero of the local legend, com- 
bating the Dragon of Wantley; ‘ Andromeda 
rescued by Perseus,’ ‘ Atalanta’s Race,’ and 
‘Nausicaa and her Maidens.’ Having already 
described these pictures when they were at 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, we need not 
say much about them further on. Nor is it 
necessary to enter at length into the personal 
histories and genealogical associations of the por- 
traits. The student desirous of information on 
this subject may profitably consult Hunter's 
‘South Yorkshire,’ p. 307. No account has been 
published of these collections of paintings. Dr. 
Waagen did not describe Wortley or its contents. 
We are under special obligations to the Earl of 
Wharncliffe for permission to write about his 
pictures and for the information he has gene- 
rously afforded us concerning them. 

One of the most attractive and interesting of 
the portraits is that of Lady Mary Pierrepoint 
(afterwards Wortley Montagu) by Kneller, a 
graceful and pretty figure in a silvery white 
dress, and witha slender waist tightly bound. In 
fact, she is delineated in a manner which Jervas 
adopted without much success. He imparted 
stitiness where Knelleraffected simplicity, and dry- 
ness where his master gave brightness. This really 
is a beautiful portrait of its kind, and, more than 
most Knellers, reminds us of Van Dyck. We sup- 
pose this to be the work referred to by Pope's 
‘Extemporaneous Lines on the Picture of Lady 
M. W. Montagu by Kneller.’ Near this isa fine 
likeness of Mary (born Hervey), Countess of 
Erne, daughter of the Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, a lady who lived till 1842. She 
was the mother of the first Lady Wharncliffe. 
It is a capitally painted and beautiful head, and 
the features are most delicate; the work of 
—— Clarke. A second Kneller comes next to 
notice, being the likeness of Mary (born 
Churchill), Duchess of Montagu, a bust with 
a long neck, in profile to our left, in a sea- 
green dress: an excellent example, very cha- 
racteristic of the painter, being well drawn and 
solidly modelled, with clear, bright carnations. 
This portrait was mezzotinted by J. Faber in 
1740, and published by him ‘“‘at the Goiden 
Head in Bloomsbury Square” (see Mr. J. C. 
Smith’s ‘ British Mezzotint Portraits,’ Faber, 
jun., 246). The ‘‘Golden Head” was a fre- 
quent sign with painters and engravers, e.g., it 
was Hogarth’s, in Leicester Fields; Sir R. 
Strange’s, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
G. King’s, in Brownlow Street, Drury Lane ; 
J. Dubois’s, in Cecil Street. The earliest 
known example is that of J. Savage, ‘‘in y® 
Old Baily,” in 1691. Pope’s ‘‘ Angel Goddess 
Montagu” was famous for her beauty. She 
was the youngest daughter of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. Her husband was the last 
Duke of Montagu, whose portrait by Dahl Faber 
engraved likewise. This duke was painted by 
Kneller in the ‘‘Kit Cat” series, a picture 
which Faber engraved in 1731. In the same 
series is Kneller’s portrait of Evelyn, Duke of 
Kingston, Lady M. W. Montagu’s father. 
Readers will remember the anecdote of the 
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fondness shown by this parent for his charm- 
ing daughter. At the Kit Cat Club, having 
to toast the most beautiful lady he knew, 
he named his daughter, then a child, and 
promptly produced her, daintily dressed, to 
the club, so that she was welcomed, toasted, 
and perhaps declared an honorary member of 
that noble Whig institution. 

Lely painted Lady Denham (born Brook) in a 
dress of cerise velvet lined with pink satin. She 
is seated by a pillar, on the base of which rests 
one of her hands, while the other lies in her lap 
and on a satin petticoat of that dead-leaf 
colour which the painter so often employed 
with admirable effect. It is a capital, richly 
tinted picture, and seems to have been carefully 
restored or thoroughly preserved, so that it is 
an example of that condition to which, no doubt, 
yery many Lelys, now in lumber rooms, might 
readily be brought. It is a fact that good Lelys 
are much better pictures than they have the 
credit of being. Of this there is a good illustra- 
tion in his work lately added to the National Por- 
trait Gallery, a likeness of another of ‘‘ these 
cattle,” being that of Mrs. Jane Middleton, 
recently noticed at length in these columns. 
“The Duke of York is wholly given up to his 
Lady Denham,” wrote Pepys in his ‘ Diary,’ 
October 8th, 1666, and at other times con- 
demned this woman. She is said to have been 
poisoned (see Pepys, November 10th, 12th, 
1666; January 7th, 1667): ‘‘The Duke of 
York is troubled for her, and hath declared he 
will never have another public mistress again.” 
There was controversy as to who poisoned her, 
ker husband or her royal lover’s wife. Aubrey 
said the Countess of Rochester administered the 
fatal dose ‘‘ with chocolate.” Of her character 
and death, and of Lely’s pictures of this 
class, there is much in Grammont. There is 
another portrait of Lady Denham by Lely at 
Hampton Court, probably one of those painted 
at the instance of the Duchess of York. Lady 
Denham is in amber satin with flowers in her 
lap. A third portrait by Lely is at Althorp. 

Another Lely (or Kneller) here is the portrait 
of Anne, daughter of Sir F. Wortley Il. The 
expression is most vivacious. The lady is de- 
picted seated, in a dress of rich red under a blue 
cloak, and holding a garland. It is a little posi- 
tive in colour. By the same artist is the por- 
trait of this lady’s husband, the Hon. Sidney 
Montagu, in a full-bottomed wig and a laced 
cravat. He was the second son of Pepys’s patron, 
the Earl of Sandwich, and the father of Lady 
M. W. Montagu’s husband. He was probably 
one of the ‘‘ young gentlemen” who, at Cran- 
borne, disturbed the rest of Pepys and his wife 
by ‘‘flinging of cushions and other mad sporis.” 
This was ungrateful, for Pepys was evidently 
fond of ‘‘ Mr. Sidney.” 

The next portrait takes us forward to “‘ other 
times, other manners.” It is a small version, of 
great merit and spirit, by Reynolds of his picture 
of John, third Earl of Bute, the minister, and 
his secretary Mr. Charles Jenkinson, afterwards 
the first Earl of Liverpool : whole-length figures 
standing together, the former wearing a puce 
coat and the Garter, and in the act of speaking 
to his companion as if giving directions. It is 
a choice specimen of the artist, evidently entirely 
by his own hand, and exceptionally rich in tone 
and luminous in colour; the blue coat of Mr. 
Jenkinson goes admirably with the puce coat of 
his neighbour. The chiaroscuro is adapted to 
bring out the figures. It is a much finer picture 
than the finished or enlarged work which belongs 
to the Earlof Bute. Insome respects it reminds 
us of the handiwork of Jackson at his best. 
The next portrait represents the same Earl of 
Bute, and is the work of the same painter. The 
peer is standing as if at a window or balcony, in 
an attitude of contemplation, and holding a large 
miniature in a black frame. The attitude is 
a little stiff. This is a sketch, found under the 
other. Lord Wharncliffe has another portrait 
here of the same lord, full-length, life-size, in 





Garter robes, and holding his plumed hat. It 
was at Manchester in 1857, No. 290, and at the 
National Portrait Exhibition in 1866, No. 448. 
In 1779 Reynolds painted the earl’s son, John, 
then Viscount Mount Stuart, afterwards first 
Marquis of Bute, and the picture is here, a bust 
in peer’s robes, the face in three-quarters view 
to our right. The light is from the front, and so 
direct that the features have hardly any visible 
shadows ; nevertheless the workmanship is 
exceptionally broad and soft, the modelling is 
rich and fine. The condition of this picture is 
excellent. 

Not far from the last hangs an interesting 
series of four paintings, representing the 
reception of the embassy of Mr. Edward 
Wortley Montagu to the Sultan, of which 
the envoy’s wife has given so lively an account. 
Some of the great men of the Porte are grouped 
alternately with the English, each party in 
their proper dresses. There is a small pic- 
ture of Lady M. W. Montagu leading her son 
by the hand, both in quasi-Oriental dresses. 
The lady’s beauty is not unlike that of the 
fine line engraving said to represent her and 
known as ‘My Aunt.’ Her peculiarly erect 
carriage is marked here. A lute-player and a 
pipe-bearer, the latter holding a letter, accom- 
pany the principal group. C. F. Della Rusca 
painted the next portrait of Lady Mary, evi- 
dently when she was affected by a melancholy 
whim, for she sits with writing materials before 
her on a table, and one hand is ona skull. She 
wears a low red dress and holds a book. This 
picture was No. 234 in the National Portrait 
Exhibition of 1866. Much more interesting is 
the portrait by Richardson of the same lady, of 
life-size to the knees, standing, with her left 
hand on her hip, and with the other hand hold- 
ing the front edge of her dress, which is cut 
open very low, so that her bosom is much ex- 
posed. An upright white collar is about her 
neck. She is looking to the left, with the eyes 
a little downwards. Not a good picture, it isa 
capital portrait. It has been engraved. The 
Duke of Portland has a miniature of this lady 
when young by Zincke. The best of her 
likenesses is that miniature in a Turkish dress 
which is now here, and was in the possession of 
the Earl of Harrington ; it was engraved in her 
* Letters and Works,’ 1837. 

Near this picture is a good portrait of Sir H. 
Vane (the elder ?), a half-length, in armour and 
a lilac scarf. Romney painted the likeness of 
Edward Wortley Montagu, Lady Mary’s son, of 
which versions are here and at Warwick Castle, 
showing him in a Turkish dress. We noticed 
another portrait of him, with a white beard, at 
Wentworth Castle. It was at Leeds. That 
before us is not one of Romney’s best produc- 
tions. Very close relations seem to have sub- 
sisted between the painter and his sitter almost 
to the last days of the latter. A capital likeness 
of Mr. E. W. Montagu, Lady Mary’s husband, 
by Kneller, in a puce coat, with the right hand 
extended, was painted for Addison and be- 
queathed to the sitter: it is now here. 

Among older portraits it is interesting to 
notice the following. Elizabeth, wife of Sir R. 
Wortley, afterwards Countess of Devonshire, is 
by Zucchero, and a whole-length figure, walking 
with a stick in one hand, gloves in the other, 
wearing a black dress trimmed with pearls; a 
veil falls behind the figure; her white hair 
appears under her coif. Old as she is, her 
beauty is but little diminished. The carnations 
are low in tone, while the shadows are rather 
brown. The execution is remarkable for soli- 
dity; the finish is good; the design is less 
stiff than is common in portraits which in this 
country bear Zucchero’s name. A fine sense of 
the richness of local colour is apparent in the 
yellow curtains behind the figure. Near this is 
a capital portrait, said to represent one of the 
Portuguese maids of honour whose advent with 
Katherine of Braganza created so great a sensa- 
tion in this country in 1662. Her long black 





hairfis trained in the fashion illustrated in por- 
traits of her royal mistress, hanging down her 
back and plastered in an ugly curve over her 
forehead. The best example of this costume is 
Lord Clarendon’s bust of Queen Katherine, now 
at the Grove, which was No. 834 in the National 
Portrait Exhibition, 1866. A portrait of the 
same type has lately been added to the National 
Portrait Gallery. The anonymous damsel was 
doubtless, as Grammont says, one of ‘‘ the six 
frights who called themselves Maids of Honour.” 
She wears a dress of citron colour, embroidered 
with silver flowers, likewise rich lace and pearl 
ornaments ; her sleeves are very large, and of 
white over yellow puffing open to the forearm. 
The costume is so hideous that the spectator 
sympathizes with the objections of Charles’s 
Court. It is displayed in Faithorne’s print of 
the queen, of which the original was at Straw- 
berry Hill, and is now at Montreal, Kent, the 
property of Earl Amherst, a picture that is said to 
be that which was shown to Charles before his mar- 
riage. A good picture of a lady in a black dress 
with light brown hair, hung not far from the 
last, looks like the work of Old Stone. Here is 
an excellent portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby with 
sunflowers. Amongst others are likenesses of 
Queen Elizabeth, James I., Charles L., 
Charles II., and lords, ladies, and knights of 
later generations. 

Among the greatest treasures at Wortley is a 
collection of nearly one hundred miniatures, of 
all dates but the earliest, many of which were 
lent by Lord Wharncliffe to the Exhibition of 
Miniatures, 1865, and in 1879 to the Royal 
Academy. This collection, almost the richest 
in England, is placed in the Drawing-Room 
at Wortley. Among the historical personages 
are Madame le Brun, holding a_ portrait 
of Voltaire; Marie Antoinette at the age of 
fifteen, by Drouais, in oil; the Princesse de 
Lamballe, by Hallé; Madame Catalani, by 
Saint ; the Duchesse d’Angouléme, by Dumont, 
1816 ; Madame de Pompadour, by Madame V. 
Coster, after Boucher ; Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
afterwards Duchess of Devonshire; Lady 
Hamilton; the first Lord Wharncliffe; the 
Duchess of Devonshire; Mrs. J. 8. Wortley 
Mackenzie, and three more portraits of ladies, 
all by Cosway; Mrs. Fitzherbert; Elizabeth 
Farren, Countess of Derby; James I., by N. 
Hilliard, in oil, on card; Catherine of Russia, 
in the dress she wore in the Crimea, 1787 ; 
the third Earl of Bute, by N. Hone, dated 
1766; Charles Edward Stuart, enamel, by 
Zincke ; Edward Seymour, the Protector, by 
I. Oliver; E. W. Montagu; Lord Godolphin, 
by Boite ; Madame de Montespan; the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse ; Madame de Genlis, by Dumont ; 
Arabella Stuart, by I. Oliver; the Earl of 
Totnes ; and Mademoiselle Oliva, who was con- 
cerned in the ‘‘affair of the diamond necklace.” 
Although the last-named was not a beauty, her 
miniature has the charm of great vivacity, and 
the colour is exquisitely delicate ; the harmony 
of the carnations with the warm white of her 
dress and purple sash is enjoyable. The bosom 
is finely wrought. Near this is a beautiful 
likeness of Rosalie Dugazon, of the Opéra 
Comique, by Augustin, 1795. She is not beau- 
tiful, but her portrait is a lovely piece of art, 
and shows wonderful skill in the drawing of the 
eyelids, the modelling of the cheek, and, in the 
shaded side thereof, the rich reflections. It is 
thus a masterpiece in rendering daylight, and in 
handling unusually solid. Technically speaking, 
its general effect is injured by the background, 
which is too light. There is a miniature of the 
Duke of Lauderdale in a full wig, by Flatman, 
which is an example of the effect of employing a 
large style for small pictures. This head (and the 
fact is characteristic of Flatman’s works) looks 
as if it were life-size, so broad and vigorous is it. 
A cipher of ‘* C. L.” is at the side. In the same 
technical category should be placed the minia- 
ture in oil of Elizabeth Capel, Countess of 
Carnarvon, the back of which bears the name 
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of the lady, the signature of the painter, 
R. Gibson, the dwarf, and the date 1657, 
** Ascot, Janu. 31.” It is one of the finest 
works of the class, and in art takes a place be- 
tween the styles of Van Dyck and Lely. Like 
many of Gibson’s productions, it is rather cold 
and blue in the flesh shadows, and, if it has not 
faded, it shows his pallid carnations. The 
wonderful thing about it is perfect verisimili- 
tude ; its fidelity to life gives it the character of 
a biography. The silvery tones are delicious ; 
the style is of the largest, and nothing can excel 
the draughtsmanship of the peculiarly pulpy 
lips. ‘The Countess of Erne,’ by Mrs. Mee, 
an artist to whom Dickens was unjust because 
he had not seen her works at Windsor, repro- 
duces with genuine grace the mannerisms of 
Lawrence, as ‘The Duchess of Rutland,’ which 
is signed ‘‘H. H., 1775,” for Horace Hone, 
A.R.A., echoes the mode of Reynolds even in 
its loose drawing. The latter is a pretty but 
not a sound work. The more masculine mode of 
art in miniature appears in the older specimens to 
which we now come. See ‘My Lord Carnarvon,’ 
which is signed and dated ‘‘ J. H. [J. Hoskins 
the Younger], 1655,” a luminous and sound por- 
trait of the peer, wearing armour, and with his 
long fair hair enclosing a very sweet and gracious 
face. It is solid and very powerful in modelling 
after the then fashionable mode of Van Dyck. 
The younger Hoskins was a pupil of his father, of 
the same name, who likewise taught the Coopers. 
‘Arabella Stuart’ is by Isaac Oliver (?), and the 
portrait of an extremely pretty and evidently 
somewhat weak-minded young lady, having 
three red roses in her pale yellow hair. The 
work reminds us of the mode of Hilliard, 
which looked to Holbein’s Gothic style, rather 
than the fashion of the Olivers, which fol- 
lowed the types of Van Dyck. This minia- 
ture is delicately touched, but there is not 
any sign of labour in it. ‘My Lady Capel,’ 
in widow’s weeds, is in oil on card, and by 
R. Gibson—another very good example of 
that master’s manner, and better as a picture 
than the above-named one by the same. It 
is essentially an oil-painter’s miniature, and 
shows a black veil falling over the lady’s dark 
brown ringlets. ‘My Lady Franklin’ is by 8. 
Cooper, in oil, and an excellent specimen of his 
style. It is a charming picture, especially re- 
markable for colour and solidity. She wears a 
dress of orpiment of very brilliant quality ; 
notice the cold shadows of the carnations. A 
beautiful picture in oil, and full of character, is 
that which represents Henry IV. of France, 
with white hair and beard, wearing a black 
dress, and holding a branch of olive (?). Here 
is ‘Anne of Denmark,’ a capital piece, probably 
by N. Hilliard, or his son Lawrence. Besides 
these we admired Sir Henry Capel, by Cooper, 
in a full brown wig, and not fewer than eighteen 
miniatures by Cosway, the more charming of 
which represent the Princess Amelia, with a very 
sweet and innocent face ; Mrs. Robinson, with her 
big, wondering eyes; and one or two anonymous 
likenesses. Cosway’s mannerisms are obvious, 
such as a constant smile, large eyes, a peachy com- 
plexion of pearl and rose, that strongly suggests 
the use of cosmetics, and seems to prove that the 
**Macaroni Painter,” as Cosway’s detractors 
delighted to style him, actually matched the 
carnations of his sitters. ‘Mrs. Fitzherbert’ 
looks like a Venus grown fat; Charles II. in 
armour is signed ‘‘S. C., 1667,” for Samuel 
Cooper. -Besides these Lord Wharncliffe has 
collected miniatures of Lucy Percy, Countess 
of Carlisle, by Hoskins the Elder; Addison, 
enamel, by Zincke; Hortense, Duchesse de 
Mazarin, by Beaubrun; the Earl of Dalkeith, 
by B. Lens ; Lady Hunsdon was painted on an 
ace of hearts, and her likeness signed by I. 
Oliver. 

Some modern water-colour drawings merit 
attention. They include ten ‘‘dewy” and 
luminous landscapes by De Wint. A few of 
them are not quite finished, while one has faded. 





By Turner is a superb early drawing, signed 
‘*W. Turner, ’98,” and representing Harewood 
House, the seat of the Earl of Harewood, the 
pictures in which were the subject of No. XL. 
of this series of papers. The house stands on 
a bank, which slopes to a river, with masses of 
trees shading it, and gracefully leading the eye 
through the view. A clump of dark trees with 
deer is in the foreground, and revealed by a 
bright gleam of sunlight. The house stands in 
less brilliant light in the middle distance. The 
distance is in cooler light; the remote horizon is 
treated with extraordinary delicacy of tones and 
bright, tender, and silvery tints. The fore- 
ground, except so far as the gleam of light is 
concerned, is in a passing shadow of a cool tint, 
which extends over the whole of the work on 
our left, notwithstanding the warmer shadows 
of the larger masses of foliage on the meadow. 
Thus an effect of double shadows is produced, 
and the fact is noteworthy because it shows that 
Turner had thus early mastered one of the 
charms by which he worked wonders in later 
life. The beauty of the sky is ineffable, and 
comprises the utmost delicacy of a clear, pure, 
turquoise tint exquisitely graded in tone and 
colour; large white, somewhat formal cumuli 
occupy part of the firmament, and with marvellous 
draughtsmanship show the lights, shadows, and 
reflections proper to each cloud. The only defect 
of the picture is one common to the painter’s 
art at this period of his life, a certain sooti- 
ness of the shadows. The rest works like a 
charm, of which the mid-distance has the most 
potency. ‘Harewood House,’ engraved by 
J. Scott, was one of the illustrations of ‘ Leodis 
and Elmete,’ by T. D. Whitaker. It is sup- 
posed that while making this drawing the 
painter became acquainted with Mr. Fawkes, 
of Farnley Hall, whose collections of Turner's 
drawings we have described in this series of 
papers. 

A picture by Mr. E. W. Cooke should not be 
overlooked. It shows a Dutch boat beached 
and unloaded by fishermen into a cart. It is 
an interesting attempt at composition in three 
pyramidical masses, which are united into one 
by means of chiaroscuro of a rudimentary kind, 
the craft, the cart, and their attendants ; a more 
distant group of fishermen do not combine 
well with the rest, nor is the attempt to 
make them doso happy. The effect is sunny, 
soft, and bright, with a good deal of air. The 
foreground and water have been painted with 
unusual care for works of this class, and alto- 
gether, being much less hard than the pictures 
of the artist commonly are, this is an acceptable 
example. By Copley Fielding is a beautiful 
landscape in oil, showing a river meandering in 
azure curves through woodland to the distant 
sea of a deeper blue. A pool is in front, and, 
like its neighbouring meadow, shaded by a 
clump of trees on our left; alternate bands of 
light and shade extend to the glowing and 
softened distance, where a white cliff looms. A 
grand mass of foliage is on our right in the 
meadow. Figures are in front. On the whole, 
this is a noble example of a somewhat mannered 
and over-educated style of landscape. By Rob- 
son or Glover is a large drawing of the sea 
after a storm breaking on the coast, a large 
rock being on our left in the distance and accom- 
panied by mist; the sun is setting behind the 
vapour, and is strong enough to break through 
and illuminate the whole. The charm of the 
work is in the drawing and modelling of the 
waves, which are first rate, in the fineness of 
the sky, and the light on the leaping waves. 
The sky is, as usual with Robson’s productions, 
very much foxed indeed, owing to the fading of 
the Indian red he used. 

3y Mr. Naish is a highly characteristic large 
landscape, called ‘ Tintagel,’ a most brilliant and 
solid work, of fine poetic quality, because it 
is so faithful to nature. A noble small land- 
scape by Signor Costa illustrates different views 
of art from those of the English painter : it is 





a masterpiece in a grave, eclectic style. A 
head of a girl in the act of biting a flower, b 

Mr. F. Sandys, which many of our readers wi 

remember at the Royal Academy, enriches thig 
collection with its brilliant painting and pag. 
sionate expression. 

Wortley Hall contains the four pictures 
by Mr. Poynter before named. They are the 
chief ornaments of the stately and beautful 
room for which they were painted. As these 
works were so recently before the public, we 
must content ourselves with a few descriptive 
lines on each. ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ wag 
No. 505 at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
1872, and it shows the virgin chained to the 
rock by her hands, which are behind her back, 
Her head is decorated like that of an antique 
bride ; her feet are on white drapery, which 
is washed by the sea and drips on the stone; 
her red robe is blown out in a wide curve, 
The monster has issued from the waves; his 
body trails in many folds, and penetrates the 
depths of a cave which the waves fill. Perseus 
has alighted on a stone before the opening of 
the cave, and, standing with his feet wide apart 
and firmly placed, thrusts his falchion into the 
open mouth of the dragon between the teeth ; 
he is in armour ; his action is full of energy, 
Andromeda’s naked form, the best part of the 
picture, is a fine example of vigorous concep- 
tion, and shows the pallor of horror in every 
limb and feature. The sea is a capital, learned 
study. ‘The Fight between More of More 
Hall and the Dragon of Wantley’ was No. 541 
in the Academy Exhibition of 1873. The dragon 
is under the foot of More, in the agonies of 
death. The action of the hero is full of intense 
passion. The finest part of the picture is, we 
think, the grand, weird, lonely-looking waste 
hills of the background, seen, or half seen, in 
blue, misty twilight. ‘Atalanta’s Race,’ No. 943 
in the Academy Exhibition of 1876, is even better 
known than either of its forerunners, and has 
been more warmly admired. The scene is near 
the middle of the course; the time is while the 
swift virgin stoops to pick up the treacherous 
apple. A golden fillet spreads like an iris above 
her shoulders as, keeping her robes together 
with one hand, she stretches the otherto the 
prize ; Hippomenes continues his flight, and the 
spectators cheer. The design is admirable, and 
fully carries out a vigorous conception. ‘ Nau- 
sicaa and her Maidens playing at Ball,’ No. 307 
in the exhibition of last year, is best known 
of the series, and least of all needs descrip- 
tion to remind our readers of its exceptionally 
good colour, clearness, and pure illumination, 
the energetic nature of its design, and the careful 
draughtsmanship it displays. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. have issued 
the prospectus of a work on the ‘ Architecture 
and Decorative Arts of Rajputana,’ by Dr. De 
Fabeck, of the Bengal Medical Service, and 
Major 8. 8. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps. It 
will consist chiefly of illustrations, and will be 
brought out in a series of volumes containing 
about sixty plates each. The cost of each 
volume to subscribers will not exceed three 
guineas. The first volume will contain illustra- 
tions of Akbar Shah’s palace at Futtehpore Sikri, 
the grand Mosque at Ajmere, the Temple of 
Mahadeo at Harush, the Palace of Amber, the 
Jaina Temple at Sanganir, and Buktawur Sing’s 
Chutri at Ulwar. There will be plates also of 
the marvellous chintzes manufactured in Raj- 
putana. 


ADDITIONAL antiquities excavated by Mr. 
Rassam have arrived at the British Museum. 
They principally come from Kouyunjik. Amongst 
them are three terra-cotta cylinders of Senna- 
cherib and an Assyrian bronze helmet. 


Berore the end of the present year the Parvis 
of Notre Dame, Paris, will be extended by 
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removing and otherwise completely regulating 
the buildings which form its sides. The whole 
of the quai on the smaller branch of the Seine 
will be cleared of incumbrances. The last frag- 
ment of the very ancient Hétel Dieu has been 
removed, and the quais will be open. It has 
been decided not to plant trees on the parvis 
lest the church should be hidden. A colossal 
statue of Charlemagne will, it is said, occupy 
the centre of the place. It is further proposed 
to re-establish the ancient ‘‘ Point de Départ,” 
or central stone of road measurement to all 

of France, which till the Revolution stood 
at the foot of the last buttress on the left of the 
Grand Portail de Notre Dame. 


We regret to record the death, in his seventy- 
third year, of Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt, the 
well-known architect, of Great Russell Street, 
an event which occurred suddenly on the 5th 
inst. The deceased was one of the sons of Mr. 
Matthew Wyatt, police magistrate of Lambeth, 
and elder brother of Sir Matthew Digby 
Wyatt ; he was Honorary Secretary to the Insti- 
tute of Architects for some years, and resigned 
that office quite recently. 


Tue Twenty-third Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery has 
been published, and supplies details about the 
condition and progress of that rapidly improving 
public institution. In addition to matters we 
have already noticed, the Trustees acknowledge 
the receipt of five still unnamed portraits from 
the British Museum, and portraits of Sarah 
Austin, given by Lady Arthur Russell; Baron 
T. Dimsdale, by Plimer, given by Baroness 
Dimsdale ; a portrait of Copley Fielding, by 
Sir W. Boxall, given by Mrs. Longland ; a head 
of Robert Owen, modelled by J. Levenotti, 
given by Mr. J. Corfield; Inigo Jones, copied 
by Old Stone from a Van Dyck ‘which is now 
at St. Petersburg, given by the Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell ; Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, given 
by Mr. T. Stainton; a portrait of Maclise, by 
E. M. Ward, given by Mr. G. Scharf; Queen 
Mary II., by Netscher, purchased; B. West, 
a bust in marble, by Chantrey, purchased ; 
Sir W. Beechey, by himself, purchased; the 
sixth Duke of Norfolk, by Mrs. Beale, pur- 
chased ; Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, purchased ; 
and W. Faithorne, by Walker, purchased. Many 
autograph letters and other MSS. have been 
added to the Gallery. The number of visitors 
was affected by the closing of the Gallery in the 
spring, and amounted to 64,034. The Gallery 
is open free to the public every week-day 
except Friday. The Trustees lament the lack 
of room for the deposit of easels and other 
materials used by copyists; but they acknow- 
ledge the grant of increased accommodation 
by the Treasury. For want of space many 
electrotypes from monumental effigies are still 
withheld from public view. The Trustees desire 
that further improvements may be made in the 
lighting of the upper long gallery, where the 
construction of the roof lends itself to such an 
improvement, so that an entire side, or double 
the wall space, of that gallery may be made avail- 
able for the display of pictures. This may be 
done at trifling cost, and ought not to be delayed. 
The Trustees deplore the danger of fire to the 
collections on account of the proximity of 
wooden buildings and passages, used by visitors 
at the Albert Hall evening concerts, any one of 
whom might burn the Gallery by throwing down 
a cigar light! Surely this is a unique arrange- 
ment and might be dispensed with. 


M. Lemarre, sculptor of part of the front of 
the Madeleine and of numerous other important 
works, is dead. He was born at Valenciennes 
in 1798, and educated in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, where he obtained the Prix de Rome in 
his twenty-third year. He made his début in 
the Salon of 1827. His work in the Salon of 
1831 was bought for the Luxembourg. He 
produced many well-known statues, busts, and 
groups, and has been distinguished in his pro- 








fession for half acentury. He became a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour in 1834, having pre- 
viously received a medal of the first class on 
account of the tomb of Mdlle. Duchesnois at 
Pere Lachaise and statues of Kléber and Louis 
XIV. for Versailles. In 1836 he became an 
Officer of the Legion and a member of the 
Académie in place of Bosio. He produced the 
bas-relief of ‘ Les Funérailles de Marceau’ on the 
Arc de I’Etoile, and the statues of Henri IV. at 
the Hétel de Ville, of Hoche at Versailles, and of 
Froissart at Valenciennes. In 1852 he was sent 
to the Corps Législatif by the electors of Valen- 
ciennes, and re-elected in 1857 and 1863. 

Artists will do well to note that the new 
plans of the Metropolitan Board of Works, fol- 
lowing the acquisition of the Thames bridges, 
comprise proposals for taking down the old 
and picturesque, but, it must be admitted, 
dangerous and inconvenient bridges at Battersea 
and Putney. New bridges are to occupy the 
sites of the old ones. Putney Bridge is said to 
have been erected from plans by Cheselden the 
anatomist. 

‘THe CaBinet-MakER’ is a monthly budget 
of designs and information which is likely to be 
useful to what its promoters call ‘‘ the furniture 
trade,” by which, no doubt, they mean not only 
the shopkeepers who sell furniture, but the men 
who make it. Although confined to its proper 
subject, it is by no means unreadable or devoid 
of culture and taste. 

Tue frustra, capitals, entablature, and other 
parts of the colonnade removed from Burlington 
House to make room for Mr. Barry’s building, 
are lying by the roadside at Battersea Park, and 
are being rapidly destroyed by the playful 
children and louts who, in disporting themselves 
there, wantonly break the carvings. Who is 
responsible for this wicked waste? When is the 
screen to the entrance of the park, which was to 
be formed by re-erecting this colonnade, to be set 
up? These remains have been lying where they 
are for nearly fifteen years. 

THE French journals report the death, at 
Chazay d’Azergues, near Lyons, of M. Frangvis 
Claudius Compte-Calix, a constant contributor 
to the Salons of thirty years past, a painter of 
-. historical genre, and landscape subjects. 

e was born at Lyons, and became a pupil in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in that city, and has 
been one of the most diligent and popular of 
French painters of his class. Some of his works 
have been engraved. He obtained a medal of 
the third class in 1844, and rappels"of the same 
in 1857, 1859, and 1863. 

Tue French Minister of the Fine Arts has given 
commissions for several works to be executed for 
Paris. Equestrian statues of Kléber and Mar- 
ceau are ordered for the Ministry of War ; busts 
of Sophie Arnould and other celebrities for the 
Opéra ; a bust of Quinet and a statue of Budseus 
for the Collége de France; and busts of 
Charles V., Francis I., the Comte de Caylus, 
&c., for the Bibliothéque Nationale. Besides 
this St. Quentin, Amiens, Poitiers, St. Omer, 
Arras, Soissons, Rheims, Le Havre, Rouen, 
Grenoble, Chateaudun, St. Di¢é, Versailles, 
Montpellier, Luxeuil, Annecy, Compitgne, 
Dieppe, Laval, Bastia, and Riom are to have a 
share of the minister’s patronage. The total 
outlay of public money for these commissions 
is 430,000 francs, part of which is to be voted 
by municipal authorities. 345,000 francs are 
charged to the Government. 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
Royal Museums at Berlin was celebrated on the 
3rd of August. 

THE new Palais des Beaux-Arts at Brussels, 
opposite the palace of the Count of Flanders, 
has been opened to the public. It will be appro- 
priated to annual exhibitions of works of art. 

Cav. A. Berrotorrt has published at Florence 
(Tipografia Editrice della Gazzetta d’ Italia) an 
interesting volume, entitled ‘ Artisti Belyi ed 
Olandesi a Roma nei Secoli XVI. e XVIL.,’ 








which contains excerpts from documents found 
in the Roman archives concerning the artists in 
question, some of whom were men of note, such 
as Paul and Matthew Brill, Michael Coxcis, and 
a few others. Such a book concerning Low 
Country artists in Florence would be very wel- 
come. 








MUSIC 


—=o=—=_ 
NEW SHEET MUSIC, 


Ir would be a wearisome and profitless task 
to review any considerable portion of the 
immense mass of sheet music issued annually 
by the leading publishers, and destined to enjoy 
at best an ephemeral popularity. But from time 
to time it is advisable to direct attention to 
what is known as drawing-room music, in order 
to note the various mutations in popular taste, 
and to record any movement, however slight, 
in the direction of progress. With regard to 
pianoforte music, the fashion of the passing 
hour is no longer in favour of fantasias on 
popular operas, and airs more or less enveloped 
in arpeggios and other devices common to writers 
of ‘‘ brilliant” pieces. This revulsion of feeling 
from a style of composition inaugurated by 
Thalberg, and affording an illustration of the 
cynical proverb that ‘the evil that men do 
lives after them,” has been long in coming, but 
it would seem to be thorough and sincere. One 
curious effect is shown in the present fondness 
for gavottes, bourrés, and other trifles in which 
florid ornamentation is next to impossible. The 
old dance forms, together with nocturnes, reve- 
ries, and the like, would appear to be the stock- 
in-trade of the drawing-room composer just at 
present. There seems no reason to regret the 
prevailing tendency towards increased sstheti- 
cism, but it would be premature as yet to found 
on it the inference that public taste is under- 
going an improvement destined to be permanent. 
The modifications in the style of popular songs 
are less marked, but even here there are some 
appreciable changes. The extreme and almost 
infantine simplicity of the Claribel school is 
almost a thing of the past, and the treatment 
of the words shows a more poetical tendency, 
while the accompaniment no longer consists of 
monotonous arpeggios on tonic and dominant 
harmony. The writers of words for music 
evince at the present time an unhealthy pre- 
dilection for subjects treating of death, blighted 
affection, and despair, but in this they merely 
obey the pessimist current which sways modern 
poetry. We select the following pieces and 
songs from a quantity of recently published 
music, as being either specially meritorious or 
at least useful for teaching purposes. 

Scenes in the Scottish Islands. By A. C. 
Mackenzie, Op. 23. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)— 
These are three pieces, of which the separate 
titles are ‘ On the Hillside,’ ‘On the Loch,’ and 
‘On the Heather.’ Mr. Mackenzie is too earnest 
a musician to write either carelessly or flippantly, 
and in the present instance he appeals to ex- 
perienced pianists and to listeners of cultured 
taste. Of the three pieces we prefer No. 2, an 
expressive and characteristic melody with a syn- 
copated triplet accompaniment. Scotch colour- 
ing is displayed chiefly by a certain sombreness 
of style suggestive of the North.—A Nursery 
Rhyme, Constant Love, and My Love, My Own, 
by Francis Hueffer. Simplicity is by no means 
synonymous with either shallowness or puerility. 
At the first glance these songs might seem to be 
intended for beginners; but, although they 
present no executive difficulties, they are full 
of delicate touches which none save a musician 
could either write or appreciate. The setting of 
Miss Rossetti’s fanciful words in the first song, 
though a mere trifle, is the reverse of common- 
place, and ‘ Constant Love’ is an effective song, 
the treatment of the words showing consider- 
able poetic feeling. The last in the order named 
is slightly more conventional, but decidedly 
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pleasing.—Luctus in Morte Passeris, Ode by 
Catullus, Music by Charles Salaman. This is 
No. 4 of a series of *‘ musical settings of ancient 
lyrics.” The ‘Lament for the Death of Lesbia’s 
Sparrow’ has been treated by Mr. Salaman with 
befitting gravity. His music is impassioned and 
impressive, and would suit a theme, if we may 
be allowed to say so, of greater significance. 

Gondoliera, Friihlings Ankunft, Vdglein’s 
Tiebesgruss, and Noch sind die Tage der Rosen. 
By Charles Morley, Op. 6, 7, 11, and 12. (Neu- 
meyer & Co.)—English composers have ever 
evinced an unaccountable repugnance to their 
native language, and polyglot titles for even the 
simplest effusions are almost as frequently to be 
met with as ever. Mr. Morley’s pieces are 
objectionable only in name; they are melodious, 
and of very moderate difficulty. —The Celebrated 
Hungarian Dances, transcribed by Imre Alféldy, 
six numbers, are comparatively simple arrange- 
ments of some of those melodies which Brahms 
has made so generally popular by his piquant 
and inimitable treatment. The same publishers 
send us pianoforte transcriptions by L. Samson 
of the Adagio ma non Troppo and the Minuet 
from Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Quartet in E 
fiat, which was so favourably received last 
season at the Popular Concerts. 

Unter den Linden, Echoes of the Past, and 
The Last Rose of Summer. By Sydney Smith. 
(Ashdown & Parry.)—The first of these pieces 
for brilliancy, and the second for tastefulness 
and melodic grace, may be recommended to the 
admirers of Mr. Sydney Smith. But the third 
is only a meaningless succession of arpeggios and 
fioriture, by means of which the old Irish air is 
disguised and tortured almost beyond recogni- 
tion.—A word of approval must be given to 
Echoes du Passé, by J. Theodore Trekell, a most 
tuneful and piquant little sketch in the style of 
a gavotte. 

I prithee send me back my heart, When Delia 
on the Plain appears, and The Sea hath its Pearls. 
By Maude Valérie White. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co.)—Miss White must be congratu- 
lated on her choice of words for songs. With 
regard to the music the second and third are 
more successful than the first, perhaps because 
they are less pretentious. We may be permitted, 
however, to suggest that better work than mere 
ballad writing is expected from a Mendelssohn 
scholar at the Royal Academy of Music.—Now 
sleeps the Crimson Petal, by Francis Hueffer. 
This is taken from the volume of Tennyson’s 
songs reviewed a few months since in the Athe- 
newm. The composer has evidently endeavoured 
to catch the spirit of the words, and it must be 
said that he has fully succeeded. Attention 
may be drawn to some curious and most uncon- 
ventional transitions of key which have almost 
a startling effect, and altogether the song may 
be said to possess considerable individuality. 
—Le Navire, sarabande, by Lionel Benson, 
is a pleasing song with French words; and 
from many other ballads before us we select 
I think on thee, by Frank H. Sims, and Love 
the Truant, by Lady Benedict, as worthy of 
mention. —Cupid’s Curse, duet by Malcolm 
Lawson, and Sous les Etoiles, duet by A. G. 
Thomas. The words of the first of these duets 
are taken from Peele’s ‘The Arraignment of 
Paris,’ and the music shows a slight feeling 
in favour of the sixteenth century style ; but 
modern tonality intrudes itself, though the 
composition as a whole may be pronounced effec- 
tive and picturesque. Mr. Arthur Thomas’s 
composition has English and French words. 
The composer is well versed in the school of 
modern France, and this duet reflects the ex- 
perience thus gained. It is a graceful and 
taking piece. 

Bourrée in p. By Alma Sanders. (Metzler 
& Co.)—RKelieved of its title this may be con- 
sidered a well-written and effective piece. But 
though the accent is correct, the style is quite 
opposed to the period when the bowrrée was in 
vogue either as a dance or as a movement of the 





suite. It smacks very much of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century.—The Unfinished 
Song, by Frederic H. Cowen, is an extremely 
expressive ballad, and quite worthy of the com- 
poser of ‘ The Corsair.’ 

Perles Classiques is the title of a series of 
selections from the works of the great masters, 
edited by Carlo Tiesset (Wvod & Co.). The 
number before us contains a fugue in c, and 
adagio sostenuto from Op. 14, by Clementi. 








Husical Gossip. 


Signor Verp1 has decided, in order to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding, that his new 
opera on the subject of ‘ Othello’ shall be entitled 
‘ Tago.’ 

Tue novelties introduced within the last 
few evenings at the Promenade Concerts have 
been M. Saint-Saéns’s Poéme Symphonique, 
‘Phaéton’; Méhul’s Overture to ‘Le Jeune 
Henri’; an overture entitled ‘The Camp,’ by 
Mr. Walter Austin ; and Mr. Cowen’s incidental 
music to Schiller’s ‘Maid of Orleans.’ Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Eroica’ Symphony was performed on 
Monday, and Schumann’s in £ flat (the ‘Rhenish’) 
on Wednesday. 

WE have received the prospectus of the new 
Guildhall School of Music, under the conduct 
and control of the Corporation of the City of 
London. The object of the institution is to 
afford a sound and thorough musical education 
at the most moderate cost; and that persons 
engaged during the day may avail themselves of 
the school, the hours of teaching will be from 
half-past eight in the morning until nine in the 
evening. The subjects to be included are piano- 
forte, solo, class and sight singing, all orchestral 
instruments, organ, harmonium, theory and 
composition, the French and Italian languages, 
and elocution. This scheme is comprehensive, 
but German should be added to the list of 
foreign languages. The school will open in the 
third week of September. 

Mr. J. S. Curwen informs us that the first 
prize of the Society of Arts examination in the 
theory of music has been taken by a Tonic Sol- 
faist, Mr. James Paul, of Aberdeen. The ex- 
amination was conducted by Dr. Hullah strictly 
on the staff notation. 

Messrs. Breirxorpr & HArret, of Leipzig, 
announce a complete edition of the literary 
works of Franz Liszt. The first volume is 
already published and there are four more to 
follow. 

Amona new French operas. shortly to 
appear are the following: ‘Une Nuit de Cléo- 
patre,’ by M. Victor Massé¢, libretto by M. Jules 
Barbier; ‘Jean de Nivelle,’ by M. Léo Delibes; 
and ‘Galante Aventure,’ by M. Ernest Guiraud, 
libretto by M. Armand Silvestre. The last- 
named work will be produced at the Opéra 
Comique next winter. 








DRAMA 


sachin 
Dramatic Gossip. 


A Four-Aact drama by Mr. H. Such Gran- 
ville, entitled ‘ Falsely Judged,’ has been pro- 
duced at the Connaught Theatre. It is a weak 
and unsatisfactory piece, exhibiting incidents 
supposed to have occurred previous to the Revo- 
lution. The claim to originality put forward in 
its behalf may be admitted so far as regards the 
arrangement of the plot. It is probable that 
the same circumstances have never followed in 
the same order. The dialogue is certainly of 
English growth ; so thoroughly so, indeed, that 
it is inconceivable in French mouths. Miss May 
Bulmer played the heroine, and Miss Marion 
Lacey a species of comic witch. As amurderer, 
appropriately named Courvoisier, Mr. Granville 
over-acted in remarkable style. 

‘A Warnine To BacHEtors,’ a farce taken 





from the French by Mr. James Mortimer, and 
first produced nine years ago at the Vaudeville, 
has been revived at the same theatre. As it 
does not commence until after eleven, it cannot 
be supposed to greatly strengthen the bill. Miss 
Cicely Richards as the heroine (a married woman 
who, in her husband’s absence, receives the 
attentions of a Don Juan-like neighbour) dis. 
plays a vein of comic extravagance. ‘ Our 
Bitterest Foe’ has been revived as an opening 
piece, and is well played by Miss Kate Bishop, 
Mr. J. Maclean, and Mr. Herbert. 

‘Betsy,’ Mr. Burnand’s version of ‘ Bébé,’ 
commenced last week the second year of its run, 
It still stands high in public appreciation. With 
it is given Mr. Maltby’s comic drama, ‘ Jilted; 
an Old Story Retold.’ 

A COMPLETE change of programme has been 
made at the Gaiety, at which house ‘ High Life 
below Stairs,’ with a cast which we not long 
since described, has been revived, and with it 
Mr. Reece’s burlesque of ‘Young Rip van 
Winkle.’ Of the cast with which in April, 
1876, this piece was first given at the Charing 
Cross, Miss Farren, the exponent of Rip, and 
Mr. Royce, that of Derrick, remain. 

‘Tue Rivats’ has been given in fairly com- 
petent style at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Chippendale 
is a good Sir Anthony, and Mrs. Chippendale 
an excellent Mrs. Malaprop. The cast also 
includes Miss Virginia Bateman as Lydia Lan- 
guish, Miss Compton as Julia, Mr. R. Lyons as 
Sir Lucius, and Mr. Somerset as Capt. Absolute. 
On Monday next Mr. Warner will appear at 
this house as Coupeau in ‘ Drink,’ to be followed 
at the close of a fortnight by Miss Jennie Lee 
in ‘ Jo.’ 

‘Marie; or, A REPUBLICAN MARRIAGE,’ a 
piece which has before been seen on the stage on 
a similar occasion, was revived at the Olympic 
on Wednesday afternoon, with Miss Lizzie Coote 
as the heroine, and Mr. Charles Harcourt in the 
dual réle of the hero. 

THE Continental papers contain obituaries of 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, the Spanish dra- 
matic poet, who during the last half century has 
exercised the greatest influence upon the develop- 
ment of the Spanish stage. The poet’s father was 
a German, a native of Schwadorf, near Cologne, 
and a wood-carver by profession. He emigrated 
from the Rhineland to Madrid in the early 
years of the century, married a Sparish woman, 
and made a fair income by his calling. 
The poet was born at Madrid, September 6th, 
1806. His parents devoted him to the priest- 
hood, and he was educated by the Jesuits, in 
whose schools he became acquainted with the 
dramatic literature of Greeceand Rome. He had 
attained his nineteenth year, however, before 
he became practically acquainted with the 
theatre. A visit to the opera and his passionate 
delight at witnessing a piece called ‘ Antinoo 
en Eleusis’ decided the bent of his life. That 
evening, he afterwards asserted, taught him to 
discern his real vocation, and he resolved to 
devote himself wholly to the stage. Renouncing 
the notion of taking holy orders, he earned a 
living for a time as a wood-carver, and later as 
a shorthand writer in the service of the Govern- 
ment. During his spare hours he worked hard 
at the study of the Spanish drama, and wrote 
several original pieces; but the stringent censor- 
ship of the period hindered him from obtaining 
a place for any of them upon the stage. He 
first became known in 1836 by his ‘ Amantes 
de Teruel,’ and from that date to the latest 
years of his life he was incessantly active as an 
original dramatic author, and as the editor of 
a series of editions of the older Spanish play- 
wrights, of Calderon, Lope de Vega, and others. 
He held for many years a post in the Royal 
Library, and became in 1862 Director of the 
National Academy. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—F. W.—W. T.—J. 8. C.—M. F.A. F. 
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The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Swansea. 1880. 


For Swansea, the name of what is now 
practically the capital of South Wales and 
the centre of the copper-smelting district, 
antiquaries have found derivations as absurd 
asthey are ingenious. One traces it from the 
swans, which he supposes may have had 
different habits in bygone ages, and may have 
affected salt water and a breaking sea; and 
another from the porpoises, which he conjec- 
tures may at a similar period have been 
called swine, and might then have abounded 
in the bay. 

A glance at the Ordnance Map, however, 
shows us pretty clearly that the locality was 
the centre of one of those Danish settlements 
which were not rare in ‘‘ Bretland.” Scat- 
tered along the promontory of Gower we 
find, beyond Swansea itself (which is ob- 
viously Sweyns-ea), three places bearing 
Danish terminations in Oxwich, Helwick, 
and Burry Holmes, and a point named 
Worm’s Head, an obvious corruption of the 
Danish personal name Orm. Similarly and 
further west, clustered round Milford Haven, 
we note such place-names as Hubberston, 
Skokholm, Skomer, Mitselwick, Gouldtrop, 
Hasguard, and Marlaes; and careful search 
will disclose traces of the sea rovers near 
every important harbour or head on the 
west coast. 

Known to the Welsh as Abertawe, from 
its situation at the mouth of the Tawe, on 
the western side of which it lies, and which 
almost turns the peninsula of Gower into an 
island, its safe anchorage and commanding 
situation at the head of the broad bay no 
doubt specially commended it to the Norse- 
men. Equally so did the site tempt their 
Norman descendants, and late in the 
eleventh century Henry de Newburgh, 
otherwise de Beaumont (said by some to 
have been Earl of Warwick, and sadly con- 
founded by the gazetteers with the de Beau- 
champs, later earls of that place), made 
what was practically an independent con- 
quest of the district, and built his castle 
here. Whether this incursion was part of 
that headed by Robert Fitz Hamon and 
eleven other Norman nobles in the same 
district, which turned out so successfully, is 
not clear ; but all these raids were no doubt 





favoured by the king as saving him the 
trouble of keeping his border himself, 
though he might not immediately profit by 
them personally. 

Possibly to avoid treachery, this Henry 
de Beaumont is said by the earlier authorities 
to have garrisoned his castles with men 
brought from Somersetshire. Later com- 
pilers, stumbling like sheep over a com- 
parison made in the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales’ with reference to a similar case 
in which some Flemish were brought over 
as garrison, have erroneously made out that 
his soldiers were Flemish. Whoever they 
were, however, it is certain that, like the 
inhabitants of Portland, the dwellers in 
Gower are a distinct species from those of 
the mainland both in appearance and lan- 
guage. Their ancestors who kept watch 
and ward in the castles of this debatable 
land had from time to time plenty of 
trouble in keeping out the “ wild Welsh.” 
Swansea Keep itself had not been stand- 
ing a quarter of a century before it had to 
resist a stout siege, and this it did success- 
fully. Less lucky at its next trial, it was 
taken early in the thirteenth century by 
Rhye Vychan, to whom was addressed a 
most interesting congratulatory ode, in 
which the writer graphically calls Swansea 
“that peaceless town,” and exults over the 
rent towers of the key of England and the 
widowhood of all its defenders’ wives. 

Rebuilt and regarrisoned by the English, 
it was again stormed and sacked in 1260 by 
Llewellyn ap Grufydd, and the castle prac- 
tically razed. It must have been re-erected 
by the end of the reign of Edward II., for 
we find that shortly after his flight thither 
in 1326 his Chancellor’s rolls—which he 
probably placed there himself when driven 
ashore in Glamorganshire—were taken in 
Swansea Castle. 

Bishop Gower—himself descended, if we 
may judge from his name, from some local 
potentate, and probably kinsman of Chaucer’s 
friend, the author of the ‘Confessio 
Amantis,’ so dear to Caxtonian biblio- 
maniacs—took the ruins in hand very shortly 
after this, and once more made them service- 
able, surmounting the tower with a beauti- 
ful parapet, designed not only for ornament, 
but also for a partial arrow-shelter for its 
defenders. Its exact date unluckily cannot 
be ascertained, but that usually ascribed 
(1330) seems too early. 

The castle suffered once more in the reign 
of Henry IV., when Owen Glendower took 
the town; but the bishop’s beautiful work 
happily escaped unhurt on that occasion, and 
also when the French and Dunkirkers sacked 
the place in 1628 and shed a great deal 
of blood. During the Civil War it was 
garrisoned and long held for the king by 
one Llangharne, Langhorne, or Langhorn, 
a renegade from the Commonwealth, but 
when he was beaten and killed at St. Fagans, 
the stronghold fell into the hands of the 
Protector. Oliver himself, so say the guide- 
books, stayed here some time, comforting 
himself with private prayer with a female 
fanatic of the neighbourhood, and whether 
for her sake or not, he certainly soon after- 
wards confirmed the city liberties. 

Excepting Bishop Gower’s balustrade on 
the castle, there is nothing much to interest 
the antiquary in Swansea, for the church is 


modern and hideous, being a fine specimen 





of the churchwarden’s style of the last 
century. It contains, however, two or three 
= monuments, particularly one to Sir 

ugh Johnys (Jones?), who was knighted 


‘at the Holy Sepulchre, and was long a 


mercenary of the Emperor of Constantinople 
and a stout fighter for him against the Turks 
and Saracens. 

Of celebrities Swansea has had few. Its 
inhabitants up to a comparatively recent 
date must have been a rough hand-to-mouth 
people, chiefly subsisting on a small coasting 
trade. Privateers we know set out from here, 
for in the reign of Edward V. Matthew 
Cradock, the captain of a privateer of this 
place, got into serious trouble with the 
King’s Council for boarding and ransoming 
the good ship, the Julyan of Brittany, 
trading between Bridgwater and Lisbon. 
Possibly akin to him was his namesake, Sir 
Matthew Cradock, the High Steward of 
Gower and the second husband of that un- 
happy kinswoman of the Scotch king who 
had been given in marriage to Perkin 
Warbeck. She was a Gordon of the Huntley 
family and deserved a better fate, though 
probably she forgot her early wrongs when 
living here with her Welsh husband. There 
is a monument to them in the church, which 
gives some rude if unfavourable idea of their 
personal appearance. Savage spent a year 
of his life here when he was sent away from 
London by his prudently generous friends, 
who seem to have provided him with scanty 
funds, partly to get rid of a disreputable 
companion, and partly in the hope that he 
might purge and live clean under the Welsh: 
hills from the very want of opportunity for 
debauchery. How he fretted under the 
enforced quiet, how he failed to obtair 
advance subscriptions to his works from the 
cautious Welsh squires, and how he in- 
dignantly wrote home to those whose bread 
he was eating that their conduct ‘‘ had been 
perfidiousness improving on perfidiousness, 
and inhumanity on inhumanity,” may be- 
read at length in Johnson’s ‘Lives of the 
Poets,’ in which the writer labours tenderly 
but ineffectually to excuse his friend’s career. 

The most celebrated native of Swansea 
was a very different sort of man, Beau 
Nash, the well-known master of the cere- 
monies at Bath, and no doubt a very 
superior person, thoroughly qualified to. 

the minute duties of his position. He 
was the son of a glass-maker here, and 
descended maternally from that Col. Poyer- 
who was shot in Covent Garden for being a 
renegade from the Commonwealth, against 
whose forces he unsuccessfully defended 
Pembroke Castle in 1648. 

Those in search of the pleasant watering- 
lace with its shelving sands and sheltered: 
ay, glowingly described in the old guide- 

books, will be disappointed if they think to. 
find it here now. Its rural attractions are 
gone, for though Swansea has remarkably 
improved in money and manufactures, it is 
yet more remarkable for the emphatic nature 
of the stink which pervades it. It has not, 
like other manufacturing towns, the melan- 
choly satisfaction of offering its visitors a 
choice of ill odours, so the monotony of the 
sour suffocation from its copper fumes is 
most depressing. 

Copper, indeed, is king at Swansea now, 
A century and a half ago the only business 
done here was in straw-plaiting and coal 
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exporting ; 
usually acute tin miner discovered that the 
“poder”? which his fellows threw away 
when in search of the white metal was 
copper ore, it was not long before the dis- 
covery was made available at a place where 
coal and ore lie side by side. As Swansea 
practically began the copper-smelting trade, 
so it has retained almost a monopoly of it, ore 
being brought here to be smelted from all 
parts of the world. An ingenious reason 
has been hazarded for this, viz., that coal 
being more bulky than ore, it was cheaper 
to bring the ore to the fuel than the fuel to 
the ore. This may have had something to 
do with the secret of Swansea’s success, but 
it is more probable that the skilled labour 
to be found here was the real reason of 
South American shippers sending over their 
rough material, for now that this skilled 
labour has been largely exported to all 
cupriferous countries, the increase of Swan- 
sea’s prosperity has received a serious check. 
Indeed, the thriving coal trade, saved by 
fine docks, is more likely in future to benefit 
the town than the industry now so long 
identified with it. 

In 1848 the British Association met at 
Swansea under the presidency of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, and the Royal Archee- 
ological Institute held its Congress at Lin- 
coln. Curiously enough, both have returned 
in the same year to their former haunts. 
The Institution met at Lincoln on the 27th 
of July, and Prof. Ramsay will deliver his 
opening address at Swansea on Wednesday 
next. 








A Trip to Manitoba. By Mary Fitzgibbon. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
THoven Miss Fitzgibbon has visited Mani- 
toba, and has written a lively and entertain- 
ing account of her personal experiences, yet 
she has formed an inaccurate notion of that 
prairie province. It is not quite clear 
whether she is even aware that the two 
years and a half which she spent in the 
Canadian North-West were not wholly spent 
in Manitoba, and that for two-thirds of the 
time she lived in the district of Kewaydin. 
The vagueness of her knowledge of the 
place about which she writes is shown in 
her “ prefatory note.”’ It appears from her 
narrative that during her stay she lived 
with a contractor of the Pacific Railway, and 
it might be supposed that she would have 
acquired from him some authentic informa- 
tion about the position and prospects of that 
great. undertaking. When, however, she 
writes in the first sentence of her prefatory 
note that ‘“‘the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
so frequently referred to in the following 
pages, is now almost an accomplished fact,” 
she shows that her opportunities for acquiring 
information have been strangely neglected. 
If the Canadian Pacific Railway be ‘almost 
an accomplished fact ”’ five years hence, most 
of the persons interested in it will be highly 
pleased. Three-fourths of the line have yet 
to be constructed. She goes on to say 
that the railway “ running through British 
Columbia to Vancouver’s Island will unite 
the Atlantie with the Pacific.” It would be 
quite as misleading to write that the London 
and South - Western Railway, running 
through Hampshire to the Isle of Wight, 
will unite the Thames with the Solent. The 


but when some more than | 








truth is that the Canadian Pacific will have 
its terminus on the mainland at Barrard’s 
Inlet, just as the South-Western has a 
terminus at Portsmouth, and that passengers 
for Vancouver will have to cross the water 
in a boat just as those do who leave Ports- 
mouth for Ryde or Ventnor. 

Miss Fitzgibbon has as curious views 
about Manitoba as she has about the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the geo- 
graphy of British Columbia. She tells 
readers who may be puzzled about the 
situation of Manitoba that it ‘‘is a province 
in the great north-west territory of the 
Canadian Dominion,” that it lies within 
the same parallels of latitude as London 
and Paris, and that it has an extraordinarily 
healthy elimate and an exceptionally fertile 
soil. These facts are substantially correct. 
The succeeding sentence is quite the re- 
verse :—‘‘ Immense coal-fields exist within 
the province, its mountains abound with ore, 
and its natural wealth is enormous.” There 
is neither a coal-field nor a mountain in the 
province; there is no ore, and its natural 
wealth is the fine climate and fertile soil 
already mentioned. She refers to chapter xi. 
for ‘‘an amusing instance of how universally 
the Prohibitory Liquor Law prevails in Mani- 
toba.” There is no such law in Manitoba. 
On the contrary, in Winnipeg, the capital, 
there are between twenty and thirty public- 
houses, a large proportion for a city of 
about 10,000 inhabitants. Here again 
Miss Fitzgibbon has confounded Manitoba 
with the district of Kewaydin, in which her 
‘amusing instance” occurred. The ‘ pre- 
fatery note” ought either to be cancelled or 
corrected. It will convey erroneous impres- 
sions to those who read it for information, 
while it will give a sad opinion of Miss 
Fitzgibbon’s local knowledge to those who 
are well informed. She had the greater 
reason for trying to be accurate because she 
knew how little was known about the place 
she visited :— 

* A letter for me, mailed in a county in Eng- 
land im September, and merely addressed to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, omitting Canada, tra- 
velled to France, where it received sundry 
post-marks, and such sensible hints by the 
post-office officials as ‘Try Calcutta.’ At last, 
some one better acquainted with the geography 
of this side of the globe added ‘ Nouvelle 
Amérique,’ and my letter reached me vid New 
York, m Christmas week, richly ornamented 
with post-marks and protests from officials that 
it ‘came to them in that condition,’ tied together 
with two varieties of string, and frankly exhibit- 
ing its contents—a pair of lace sleeves, which, 
but for the honesty of the mail service, might 
easily have been abstracted.” 

The incidents of travel are pleasantly 
told; indeed, when Miss Fitzgibbon de- 
scribes what she has seen she enlists the 
reader’s attention ; but she would have pro- 
dueed a more striking account of her voyage 
down the Red River of the North if she 
had been more minute in her details. The 
boat started from Fisher’s Landing on 
Red Lake River, which is one of the 
most tortuous of navigable streams. Miss 
Fitzgibbon says that it flows into the 
Red River at Grand Forks, ‘‘some ten or 
twelve miles below Fisher’s Landing.” This 
is the distance by land. By water it is 
about sixty miles. If this fact had been 
added the readers of the volume would have 
been able to understand how much the 





stream winds. Her picture of muddy 
Winnipeg is not flattering, yet it is true 
in the main. It must be understood that 
it is only in the spring or when there hag 
been much rain that the rich alluvium of 
the Red River has all the appearance of 
the worst kind of mud:— 

‘The first thing that struck me in Winnipeg 
was the mud. I had heard that Red River mud 
was the worst in the world, and I now for the 
first time realized how bad mud could be. Not 
only was the roadway so soft that every turn 
of a wheel loaded it inches deep with the sticky 
compound, and made it so heavy that the driver 
had frequently to stop and clear his wheels with 
a stick, but, trodden from the crossings into 
the side walks, it covered them with a slimy 
mixture very difficult to walk on. From the 
windows I could see people slipping and sliding 
about so much that any one ignorant of the 
cause might have attributed their unsteadiness 
to the strength of their morning libations ; the 
absence of women from the streets making that 
solution appear possible, if not probable.” 

This mud has the virtue of being fertile 
to an unprecedented degree. Miss Fitz- 
gibbon realized this when she visited an 
exhibition of agricultural products :— 

“*Many of the vegetables were so large that 
a description of them was treated with in- 
credulity until some specimens were sent to 
Ottawa to be modelled for the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition. One Swedish turnip 
weighed over thirty-six pounds ; some potatoes 
(early roses and white) measured nine inches 
long and seven in circumference ; radishes were 
a foot and a half long and four inches round ; 
kail branched out to the size of a currant bush ; 
cabbages, hard, white, and good, grew to a foot 
and a half in diameter, and there were cauli- 
flowers as large. Neither Indian corn, melons, 
nor tomatoes were exhibited, chiefly because 
most of the farmers in Manitoba have cultivated 
wheat-growing rather than market-gardening, 
as the former brings in the largest returns with 
the least labour.” 

Passages like the foregoing are the most 
valuable in the book, and Miss Fitzgibbon 
would have made a far more useful con- 
tribution to the literature of travel had she 
confined herself to reproducing what she 
saw. The following descriptive passage is 
good of its kind, and will please even those 
persons who can least easily forgive her 
many blunders respecting Manitoba :— 

‘* Nowhere is evening more beautiful than in 
Manitoba. One instance in particular I noticed. 
The sun was setting low down in the heavens 
as in a sea of gold, one long flame-coloured line 
alone marking the horizon. In the south-west 
rose cloud upon cloud of crimson and gold, 
crossed by rapid flashes of pale yellow and 
white lightning, which momentarily obliterated 
their rich colours. To the south was a great 
bank of black thunder-cloud crested with 
crimson, reft to its deepest darkness by suc- 
cessive flashes of forked lightning. Immediately 
overhead a narrow curtain of leaden clouds was 
driven hither and thither by uncertain winds ; 
while below the prairie and all its varied life 
lay bathed in the warmth and light of the 
departing sun, throwing into bold relief the 
Indian wigwam, with its ragged sides and cross 
poles. Squvaws were seated round the camp 
fires, or dipping water from a pool hard by ; 
Indians were standing idly about; droves of 
cattle were being driven in for milking ; groups 
of horses, their fore feet tied loosely together, 
were hobbling awkwardly as they grazed ; tired 
oxen were tethered near, feeding after their 
day’s work, while the driver lay under his cart 
and smoked. Above the low squat tent of the 
half-breed there rose the brown-roofed barracks, 
its lazy flag clinging to the staff. Through the 
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surrounding bushes water gleamed here and 
there. In the distance could be seen long trains 
of ox-carts coming from remote settlements, the 
low monotonous moan of their ungreased wheels 
making a weird accompaniment to the muttering 
thunder; or a black-robed procession of nuns 
on their way to the small chapel on the prairie, 
whose tinkling bell was calling them to prayers. 
An Indian on his fiery little steed, his beaded 
saddle-cloth glistening in the sun, was galloping 
in mad haste over the grass, away to the low 
hills on the north, which deserved their name 
of Silver Heights as they received the sun’s 
good-night kiss.” 








Four Centuries of English Letters: Selections 
Srom the Correspondence of One Hundred and 
Fifty Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Day. Edited and 
Arranged by W. Baptiste Scoones. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tue well-known criticism on Johnson’s 
Dictionary, ‘interesting but slightly un- 
connected,” involuntarily comes to mind 
on opening such a book as ‘ Four Centuries 
of English Letters.’ Here is a mass of 
letters on all sorts of subjects by all sorts 
of writers. We have the grave, the gay, 
the lively, and severe. We have letters on 
theology and morals, love letters, political 
letters, letters full of advice, and letters full 
of gossip. The reader can hardly open a 
page without finding something curious, or 
amusing, or edifying, and though the book 
is, from the very nature of things, not one 
to read through at a sitting, it is an excel- 
lent book for dipping into every now and 
then. It has faults, no doubt, as we shall 
presently show, but it would be difficult to 
compile such a book without them; the 
materials are very widely spread, and then, 
too, the relative importance of both the 
letters and the letter-writers will not seem 
the same to every one. 

A book of this sort was really needed, for 
though in 1807 a large volume of ‘ Elegant 
Epistles’ was published, it can now be 
found only in old-fashioned libraries, side by 
side with the two volumes of ‘ Elegant Ex- 
tracts ’ in which our grandmothers delighted, 
but which no living creature ever opens. 
These ‘Elegant Epistles,’ moreover, in- 
cluded translations from Latin authors, 
while their latest letter, from Gibbon, only 
comes down to 1789. On the other hand, 
this old collection contains many capital 
letters from writers of whose powers very 
inferior specimens appear in Mr. Scoones’s 
volume. 

It is obvious that in making a selection of 
letters the choice must be guided by very 
different considerations. There are cele- 
brated historical letters which, without 
intrinsic merit as compositions, have exerted 
real and permanent: influence on the world. 
There are letters which, again perhaps 
without any grace of style, narrate famous 
incidents and recall great names. There are 
letters of which the interest rests mainly in 
the fact that one eminent man is addressing 
another. And, lastly, there are the letters 
valued by us for their own sake, for the 
charm of manner that attracts, the play of 
wit that brightens, the geniality and ease 
that animate. The best letters of this class 
are like the best conversation. The writer is 
talking to us, and talking at his best. He 
tells gay anecdotes, or throws out droll 








expressions or paradoxes for our ammse- 
ment, and sometimes, of course, shows that 
he can feel deeply and warmly, and can 
sympathize with sorrow no less than happi- 
ness. But good letter-writers themselves 
will differ, and we care for one because he 
has always something to tell us, and we 
turn to another because he tells us anything 
so well. 

There is a curious and pedantic letter 
quoted by Mr. Scoones, which is most 
elaborate in its analysis of letters. It is by 
Howel, himself a most delightful letter- 
writer, but in this particular letter doing 
himself, by his style, every possible in- 
justice. He says :— 

“* Now letters, though they be capable of any 
subject, vet commonly they are either narratory, 
objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or congratu- 
latory. The first consists of relations, the second 
of reprehensions, the third of comfort, the two 
last of counsel and joy. There are some who 
instead of letters write homilies,—they preach 
when they should epistolize; there are others 
that turn them to tedious tractates,—this is to 
make letters degenerate from their true nature.” 
On the whole, we prefer our own way of 
dividing the various classes of letters. 

The first section of these ‘English 
Letters’ contains many of historical import- 
ance, but there are several singular omis- 
sions. Mr. Scoones prints Anne Boleyn’s 
letter to Wolsey, but not the far more 
celebrated and most pathetic letter of Anne 
Boleyn to the king. Two of Henry VIII.’s 
letters to Anne Boleyn are given, and very 
commonplace love letters they are; but 
Mr. Scoones could have discovered more 
curious ones by going no further than the 
‘Harleian Miscellany.’ Mr. Scoones inserts 
nothing of Mary Tudor (and Elizabeth’s 
remarkable appeal to her is not here), nor 
anything of Mary, Queen of Scots. Indeed, 
all this first section (up to 1600) might 
easily be improved. Still, there is a great 
deal that is both entertaining and instruc- 
tive in the selection. 

The second section purports to carry the 
reader over a hundred years—to 1700; but, in 
fact, it does much more. Mr. Scoones should 
have taken the dates of the letters as guides, 
and not the births of the letter-writers. As 
it is the chronological arrangement becomes 
extremely confusing. Mr. Scoones prints in 
section ii., for instance, a letter written by the 
Earl of Chesterfield to his son on the 10th of 
August, 1749, and in section iii. (whieh in- 
cludes from 1700 to 1800) a letter written 
by Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann on 
the 25th of June, 1749. The later letter 
comes first simply because the writer was born 
first. It is better, then, to take these two 
sections, up to 1800, together. ‘There is 
less, perhaps, of historical interest than in 
section i., but we are among the great 
masters of prose. ‘There are, however, 
some terrible sins both of commigsion 
and of omission. Why is there only one 
letter of John Milton, and none ef Prior, 
or Gay, or Atterbury, or Peterborough, or 
Congreve, or Sir William Jones, or Sheridan ? 
These are only a few of the more notigeable 
omissions. On the other hand, we have Pope’s 
letter to Lady Mary describing the death of 
the two lovers by lightning, which he tran- 
scribed bodily from Gay. Mr. Scoones prints 
no less than four letters from Dr. Arnold, 
who was a most excellent man, but a dull 


letter-writer, and only two specimens of 
Gray, whose scholarly and playful humour 
places his letters in the very foremost rank— 
some say first of all. Then there is but 
one letter of Mrs. Piozzi. Indeed, the 
ladies generally have been badly treated, 
and there is nothing of Mrs. Barbauld, Miss 
Mitford, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, 
or Mrs. Gaskell, any one of whom wrote 
better letters than Thomas Moore or Henry 
Kirke White, or several others who have 
secured a corner in this collection. 

There is still a short fourth section of 
eleven names of those who were born and 
have died since the beginning of the present 
century. Here, again, is a want of propor- 
tion, for Kingsley, who was not a specially 
good letter-writer, furnishes four letters to 
four of Dickens (perhaps the best letter- 
writer of our time) and two of Thackeray. 

In looking over these letters the reader 
will feel satisfied that two very common 
opinions about letters are fallacies. In the 
first place, women have not written such 
good letters as men, though of course, as 
has been just said, some women write better 
letters than some men. Still, their best 
letters are only second best. Miss Mitford 
has spoken of ‘an opinion which I have 
long ventured to entertain of the general 
inferiority of women’s letters,” and she goes 
on to “ appeal to the collections of such as 
are most celebrated in that line, from the 
overrated Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
down to Anna Seward.”’ She only admits 
of one great exception, and that not an 
English one, Madame de Sévigné. ‘Within 
certain limits women’s letters are often 
delightful, but a woman’s knowledge of the 
world is seldom so thorough as a man’s, and 
where it is a woman will generally rather 
shine in society than write for the amuse- 
ment of a single friend or for the chances 
of a posthumous fame. 

Another common opinion, which really 
will not hold water for a moment, is that 
letter-writing is a forgotten art, and that 
the oldest letters are the best. As a matter 
of fact, some of the best letters in this 
volume are among the very last, and there 
are living letter-writers, not included here, 
who will hold their own with the great 
majority of their predecessors. Of course 
we cannot expect to get a Gray, a Walpole, 
a Sterne, a Lamb, a Byron, or a Dickens 
every day, but the supply of good letter- 
writers is not likely absolutely to die out. 
A man will always wish to do what he can 
do well, and when a man has opportunities 
of observation and powers of expression he 
will often feel that a familiar letter to a friend 
is the best and pleasantest way of recording 
what he wants to say. Possibly, too, the 
feeling that his letter may some day be read 

more widely will stimulate his ambition ; 
but in this there is an inevitable danger, 
for he may easily destroy the very chance 
by becoming less natural and more self- 
conscious. Of course people who have no 
taste nor faculty for letter-writing have 
now every opportunity of excusing them- 
selves from what was always a wearisome 
task. But post-cards and short notes are 
often at least as great a gain to readers as 
to writers, and then, as nobody keeps 
such things, the saving of labour in the 
future will be immense, as any one who has 





had to wade through piles of old family 
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letters can testify. Those long, tiresome 
letters, often not very legible and often 
crossed in an excruciating way, will exist 
no longer. Small beer may still be chro- 
nicled, but the chronicles will be shorter 
than in those dark days of heavy postages. 

We have already had much occasion to 
find fault with Mr. Scoones in his editing 
of this book, but we have not done with 
him yet. He says in his preface that 
*‘ political letters, except in a very few in- 
stances, will be conspicuous by their absence. 
The chief obstacle to their introduction here 
has been the want of sufficient interest in any 
one or two such letters taken by themselves. 
The correspondence of politicians is a branch of 
literature in itself.” 

Mr. Scoones is, no doubt, perfectly right 
in these views, but we should have ex- 
cused him had he given one or two 
more of Lord Palmerston’s characteristic 
and humorous letters. We do not, how- 
ever, excuse him for inserting two letters 
of Junius and another of Peter Plymley. 
These are not political letters at all. They 
are short political pamphlets, written under 
assumed names and for the public eye. Mr. 
Scoones might just as well, so far as any 
principle goes, have reprinted Sir William 
Harcourt’s old letter to the last Lord Derby 
on the “ Morality of Public Men,” or one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s letters to Lord Aberdeen 
about Naples. Sydney Smith’s letter to 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle is also 
obviously out of place. 

On somewhat different grounds the ‘‘single 
specimen of Theodore Hook’s absurdly face- 
tious ‘Ramsbottom Letters’” should not 
have been inserted. At any rate, if Miss 
Dorothea Ramsbottom can fairly put in an 
appearance, why not our old friends Eve- 
lina, and Winifred Jenkins, and the other 
charming ladies whose letters Miss Burney 
and Thomas Smolleti and other respectable 
editors have preserved ? 

Nor is a rhyming letter admissible, like 
the one printed here from Barham to Dr. 
Wilmot. When a letter is in verse it really 
ceases to be a letter. Who would think of 
placing ‘‘ Huzza, Hodgson, we are going,” 
or ‘“‘My boat is on the shore” among 
Byron’s letters ? 

That this book should have been much 
better, and could have been much better 
with a little more care, is certain. The ex- 
planatory head notes which Mr. Scoones 
has added are generally very fair; but there 
are here also occasional oversights, as when 
he more than implies that poor Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s letters to Imlay were first 
made known to the world by Mr. Kegan 
Paul. Still, all said and done, here are 
a great number of most entertaining letters 
brought together in a handy form. 








A Short View of the State of Ireland. Written 
in 1605 by Sir John Harrington, Kut., 
and now first Edited by Rev. W. Dunn 
Macray, F.S.A. (Parker & Co.) 

Sm Joun Harrineton, not the author of 

the ‘Oceana,’ but the translator of Ariosto, 

possessed much knowledge of the affairs 
of Ireland, having been employed in that 
country in both the most peaceful and the 
most troubled periods of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He had acertain experience of public 
business, he had made the acquaintance of 





men the most opposite in politics and religion, 
and had observed the proceedings of the 
Government and the condition of the in- 
habitants with an impartiality which was 
founded upon an absence of any special 
belief, a genial temper, and a strong sense 
of the humorous. Under these circum- 
stances it was but natural that he should 
entertain opinions about the character of 
the natives and the best mode of civilizing 
the country very different from those em- 
bodied in the detailed plans of statesmen 
or industriously published by the military 
adventurers who, in the sixteenth century, 
crossed the channel with the hope of found- 
ing a family upon estates carved out of 
lands confiscated, or, to use the more polite 
phrase, “‘ granted for the purpose of plan- 
tation.” The conclusions at which this sar- 
castic and indifferent spectator arrived about 
the state of Ireland have been accidentally 
preserved in the tract which forms the subject 
of this article—a tract the object of which 
was so extraordinary, and the contents so 
admirably calculated to defeat the desires 
of the author, that nothing less than a know- 
ledge of the character and antecedents of 
Sir John Harrington could prevent its being 
construed as an elaborate pleasantry. 

Sir John Harrington, after having made 
a pretence of studying law, devoted himself 
seriously to the business of a courtier, and 
with such success that her Majesty was 
accustomed to describe her illegitimate rela- 
tion as “that witty fellow, my godson.” 
To improve the morals of the ladies-in- 
waiting, he published a translation of a 
peculiar episode of the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ 
and he so offended the queen that she 
forbade him the Court until he had com- 
pleted a version of the entire poem. Having 
published his ‘ Ariosto’ in 1591, he applied 
himself to the study of Rabelais, and the 
result was the publication in 1596 of a 
satire in the style of the curé of Meudon. 
The indecencies of this work might have 
been passed over, but the personal allusions 
were objected to, and the author found 
himself involved in proceedings in the Star 
Chamber, to avoid which he in 1599 took 
service under Essex in the Irish war, and 
so far distinguished himself that he was 
there knighted, much to the queen’s dis- 
pleasure. Having returned with Essex to 
England, he fell into disgrace at Court, 
and, being threatened with the Fleet, he 
‘* poetically’ replied that, having come so 
late from her Majesty’s land service, he 
hoped he would not be pressed to serve 
her Majesty in the Fleet. To prison never- 
theless he went, but after three days’ con- 
finement was released, and he assured the 
queen that he felt like St. Paul rapt up 
into the third heaven. His wit and con- 
siderable learning recommended him to 
King James, and, being then in his forty- 
fourth year, he cast about to discover some 
appointment at once permanent, lucrative, 
and honourable. Having heard of the 
“‘Janguishing sickness” of the Chancellor- 
Archbishop Loftus, he conceived that the 
situation of Chancellor-Archbishop in Ire- 
land would exactly suit him; and as he was 
equally convinced that he himself was pre- 
eminently suited to perform the compound 
episcopal-judicial duties of the office, he 
made his ‘humble and zelows offer for his 
Majesties sarvyce in Ireland,” and accom- 


| panied his letter of application with a short 
relation, directed to the Lords Devonshyre 
and Cranborne, wherein he set forth his 
peculiar fitness for the office he desired, 
and the line of policy which he proposed to 
adopt when appointed. 

This amusing tract has been now made 
public, and is issued as one of a contem- 
plated short series of publications from MSS, 
in the Bodleian Library, another instalment 
of which we reviewed last July. 

The author having overcome some scruples 
which he had “‘ whether a man might with 
a safe conscyense ambire magistratum, sew 
for an office, specially of soch nature, or 
owght rather expect to bee called and ap- 
pointed to the same,” felt himself bound 
to fortify his application by suitable pre. 
cedents :— 

‘*But now, my Lords, yt may bee obiected 
that the example ys strawnge for a Knight, a 
layman, and one moche conversant in lyght 
studyes and poetry, to bee made a Byshop and 
a Preest; but that ys not new or strawnge. For 
many hunderd yeers since, Novatianus was 
chosen a Byshop before hee was babtised, and 
Nectarius, a man specially commended by Mr. 
Calvin, being both lay and vnlearned, was made 
Byshop of Constantinople ; and not to travell 
so far for examples, Wickham, a good survayor 
of building in King Edward the Third’s tyme, 
hee that wrate on Winsor wall, ‘This howse 
made Wickham,’ meaning, not that hee had 
made the howse, but that the howse had made 
and raysd him, this Wickham was made Byshop 
of Winchester, and howsoever hee cold not preach 
to edifye the Church, yet hee will bee famows to 
all posterytye for edifyces in the Church.” 


His poetical works, Sir John thinks, should 
not be alleged against him,—nay, should 
rather be accounted in hisfavour: ‘‘ Witnes 
Saint Awgustin, who sayth the fyrst Poets 
wear Theologi as the name Vates doth partly 
signifye.”” He declines to compare himself 
with the existing bishops, ‘“‘as skorning 
theyr meanesse,” although he admits that 
some of them were men “of reverent 
guyfts,”’ but these, he says, would be very 
willing to have him ‘a fellow laborer in the 
desolat vyneyard of the Churche of Ierland, 
which bringeth yet sowr grapes soch as set 
not teeth but swoords on edge.” 

Sir John does not pretend to any know- 
ledge of English law, but maintains that 
such acquirements are not necessary for 
judicial office; he thinks that the less law a 
judge in Ireland has the better judge he 
will be; what is really required for the 
office is good temper and common sense. 
As to the minor matter of the practice of 
the Court, he had considerable although un- 
pleasant experience, for divers troubles, the 
details of which perhaps were unsuited to 
the occasion in hand, had “ quickened his 
vnderstanding and encreased his experience 
aud knowledg in watters of the Star- 
chamber and Chawncery (in both of which 
he had fownd most honorable justys).”” The 
objections which our author takes to the 
mode in which Ireland was then governed 
are precisely those which occur to the mind 
of any educated Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century acquainted with the State 
papers of the period; and the policy which 
he proposes for adoption is that which 
would now, under similar circumstances, be 
established by a good-humoured member of 
the Indian Civil Service. The modernness 
of Sir J. Harrington’s views is most 
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remarkable. His peculiar opinions may be 
attributed to his study of Rabelais, whose 
works inculcate a dislike for shams, genial 
good humour, a spirit of universal com- 
promise, and a desire that all should make 
themselves as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances. If Pantagruel had been 
appointed Deputy, and had arrived in 
Ireland accompanied by Friar John as 
Archbishop of Dublin, he would probably 
have acted upon the principles of Harring- 
ton, who discerned that the peace then 
supposed to have been established in the 
country could not be durable unless the 
mass of the people were contented and 
comfortable :— 

‘¢ And now geve mee leave, my Lords, in my 
zeal to that Cowntry (where I allso have receaved 
some dignity) to tell y' Lordships that the quyet 
yt now enioeth ys not a perfect recovery of helth, 
but rather (as some, not of the worst berth and 
breeding in that Cowntry, have told mee) lyke 
to a man that having had a pestelent and furyous 
fever, and all his blood and strenghth spent there- 
with, lyes quyet not becawse he wold not, but 
becawse hee cannot, stir; but yet as redy still 
to rage and rave yf the humor had strength as 
before.” 

The evils which are denounced in this 
little work are familiar to us of the present 
day: first, the instability of titles to land 
and uncertainty of ownership; secondly, 
the introduction of a system of municipal 
law foreign to the habits of the people and 
which no private man could understand; 
thirdly, the existence of an army of adven- 
turers, whose interest it was to excite rebel- 
lion instead of maintaining order; and, 
finally, the insulting attempts to promote 
religious conformity. It was in the interest 
of the officers of the army that there should 
be rebellions and confiscations, and they 
acted in conformity with their interest :— 

‘‘Soch ys the nature of Justice, that the most 
vniust honor yt, the most feerie submit them 
to yt, the barbarous obay yt; yt makes, yt 
confyrms, yt encreases, the frutes of peace ; 
and whear yt ys thear indeed Beati Pacifici. 
But this owr Captens and men of warre thear 
perhaps do not wysh; at least I observed, evn 
at my fyrst being thear, that some of them 
tooke speciall care how to nowrysh the seeds of 
new quarrells, least yf all wear quyet theyr 
crafte wold bee owt of request, doing heerin 
lyke owr gun-powder-makers or salt-peeter-men, 
that fyrst dig vp owr flowrs to serve theyr turn, 
and in putting backe the earth agayn leave a 
mixture apt to breed more of the same stuffe 
in few yeers. This makes Machiavell in his 
booke of the Art of Warre both confesse and 
confyrme that hee that makes soldyery his art 
to lyve by can hardly bee eyther vir bonus or 
cwis bonus, honest man or good subject.” 


When the country is disturbed judges 
and lawyers avail little to bring it back to 
order :— 

‘*Geve mee leeve to say this to both, your 
Lordships, yt ys not the sending thither of 
Judges or great Lawyers that can pacyfy theyr 
contentions, or set an end to theyr suyts, as 
well appeered in the year 1587, when two of our 
principall Judges of this land now lyving tooke 
along and paynfull, and as vayn and frutelesse, 
a Jorney into Munster.” 

The exertions of the Protestant clergy 
merely contributed to excite disorder and 
ill feeling :— 

‘‘By these and soch kynd of myld conferences 
many may bee wonne, and not as owr men have 
vsed them, by vyolent hewing down theyr 
crosses, burning and defasing theyr ymages, 





rayling in theyr pulpet on all theyr Saynts and 
ceremonyes, feasting on Ash-wedensdays and 
Good-Frydays, going to plow on theyr Christmas- 
days, and pronowncing that theyr awncestors 
are damned that did but pray to owr Lady, with 
soch lyke, as yt ys no marvell yf soch laborers 
have in 44 yeers made so slender an harvest.” 

The principles advocated by Sir J. Har- 
rington are simple. The inhabitants of 
Ireland are not an exception to ordinary 
humanity :— 

**T never found in the remote sheers of 
England or Walls eyther the gentry more 
kynde in theyr fashion of intertaynment, or the 
marchawnts and townsmen and women more 
cyvill in behaveoure, or the mean sort and 
peasawnts more loving and servisable whear 
they honestly vsed, thowgh all the fyve pro- 
vinces ; but they are so seldome vsed to soch 
vsage, and so grosly abused, somtyme by the 
soldyer in war, somtyme by the offycer in peace, 
that yt ys no wonder yf they take revenge.” 
The policy to be adopted was to treat every 
one justly and kindly, to make every one 
comfortable all round, and to leave things 
alone; to give to the owners of land par- 
liamentary titles and the benefit of a Statute 
of Limitations; to compel the officials to 
abstain from violence and corruption; to 
abelish the Common Law couris and the 
English law, and to establish an equitable 
and common-sense Star Chamber; and, 
lastly, not to insult the Catholics, to govern 
for the general benefit of the people, and 
not to trouble oneself about the result. 

If Sir J. Harrington had succeeded in his 
suit he could not have been a worse bishop 
than most of the occupants of the episcopal 
bench ; as a civil official he would probably 
have been a seventeenth century Lord Car- 
lisle ; but what is most surprising is that 
a man of Harrington’s abilities should have 
imagined that such a composition could 
advance his suit. What would Sir J. 
Davis have thought of the project of the 
abolition of the English Common Law, or 
the Protestants of the open toleration of the 
Catholics, or the king and the adventurers 
of a policy which would have rendered im- 
possible the plantation of Ireland ? 

It is satistactory to know that if Sir J. 
Harrington did not succeed in becoming an 
archbishop, or even a bishop, he did the 
next thing to it: he wrote a book about 
bishops, entitled ‘A Brief View of the State 
of the Church,’ intended for the private use 
of the Prince of Wales. 








Das Biindniss von Canterbury. Von J. Caro. 
(Gotha, Perthes.) 
Tue Treaty of Canterbury, made in August, 
1416, between Henry V. of England and 
the Emperor Sigismund, was productive of 
important results in European history. The 
circumstauces attending it are a little obscure, 
and various judgments have prevailed con- 
cerning them. Sigismund left the Council 
of Constance to procure the withdrawal of 
the allegiance of the Spanish kingdoms 
from Pope Benedict XIII. He then passed 
on to Paris in his capacity of peace-maker, 
to try and end the war between France and 
England, and so prepare the way for united 
action on the part of Christendom as re- 
garded the settlement of the Papacy, the 
reformation of the Church, and even a cru- 
sading expedition against the Turks. The 
distracted state of things in Paris did not 
afford Sigismund much ground for hope, 





and he passed on to England, where he set 
on foot a negotiation between Henry V. and 
France. This negotiation was not pro- 
ductive of any result, and on its failure 
Sigismund deserted the ancestral alliance of 
the house of Luxemburg with France, and 
by the Treaty of Canterbury entered into an 
alliance with Henry V. of England. 

An alliance with the Empire on the part 
of Henry V. was a continuance of the old 
policy of Edward III., who wished for im- 
perial countenance in his claims on France. 
But on the part of Sigismund it seemed un- 
wise, as it awakened against him the hos- 
tility of France, and destroyed his previous 
position of impartiality in the Council of 
Constance. When he returned thither he 
openly sided with the English nation against 
the French, and the prevalence of national 
animosity within the Council hindered his 
schemes of Church reform, which he pro- 
fessed te have nearest to his heart. The 
question, therefore, How came Sigismund 
to enter into the Treaty of Canterbury? is 
one of considerable importance, and has had 
various answers given it. 

The answer generally given and accepted 
used to be that Sigismund was partly won 
over by Henry V., partly was forced into 
the treaty by the anger of the king and the 
English people at the fact that France, 
during the futile negotiations carried on 
while Sigismund was in England, despatched 
a fleet against Plymouth. Sigismund was 
accused of aiding the treachery of the 
French, and made the treaty to clear him- 
self. Against this view Dr. Max Lenz, in 
an interesting monograph, ‘ Konig Sigis- 
mund und Heinrich der Fiinfte von England,’ 
published in 1874, endeavoured to prove 
that already in 1411 Henry IV. and Sigis- 
mund had been in correspondence, that the 
breach with France had been decided upon 
before Sigismund left Constance, and that his 
peace negotiations were begun with a view 
to finding a pretext for carrying out the pro- 
ject. He argued thatthe subsequent proceed- 
ings at the Council of Constance were due to a 
collusion between Sigismund and Henry V., 
and that the action of the English bishops 
in obedience to their king gave Sigismund 
an opportunity for retiring from an opposition 
to the prevailing feeling in favour of a new 
Papal election, in which he was no longer 
able to persist. 

Herr Caro comes forward to dispute this 
opinion, and his researches among the docu- 
ments of Sigismund’s chancery have enabled 
him to make an important contribution to 
the question. He upholds, we think with 
justice, the sincerity of Sigismund’s pro- 
ceedings. Sigismund’s schemes of pacifica- 
tion were, no doubt, chimerical ; he trusted 
ridiculously to his own skill and the im- 
perial prestige to settle matters which were 
entirely beyond his control. He was vain, 
then as always, but at least he was sincere. 
When he found that the distracted state of 
the French Council gave him no hopes of 
success in Paris, he boldly resolved to try 
his fortune in England. The French opened 
negotiations only to juggle Sigismund and 
Henry V. by gross diplomatic duplicity, 
which Herr Caro has brought to light. 
The affront offered’ to Sigismund’s self- 
respect led him to form an alliance 
with Henry V., who, like himself, was 
sincere. The Count of Holland, who wes 
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aiding in the negotiations, left England 
abruptly, and took away the ships in which 
he had promised to convoy Sigismund 
back to the Continent. The anger of the 
English king and of the English people was 
awakened by the French duplicity, and no 
doubt Sigismund felt his position to be 
ignominious in having brought about nego- 
tiations which ended so disastrously. He 
made an alliance with England, for he 
scarcely had any other choice, and returned 
in an English ship to Calais. 

Of course Sigismund was foolish in enter- 
ing upon his errand; but, granting this, 
Herr Caro urges that his conduct was strictly 
honest in discharging it. He returned to 
Constance as an ally of England, and was 
opposed by the French in the Council. 
This was an inevitable result of what had 
occurred. But Sigismund still sought to 
pursue his policy of obtaining a reformation 
of the Church before the election of a new 
Pope. The French joined with the Italians 
in demanding a Papal election first, and 
Henry V.’s ecclesiastical conservatism led 
him to join with them. There is no suffi- 
cient evidence of a close understanding 
between Henry V. and Sigismund about the 
affairs of the Council. The defection of the 
English from the side of the Germans on 
the question of the priority of the reforma- 
tion placed Sigismund in a minority. But 
this was not the result of any collusion 
between Sigismund and Henry V. Sigis- 
mund’s action was consistent and straight- 
forward, and he resisted to the last. 

Such is a sketch of Herr Caro’s argument, 
and the matters which it concerns deserve 
more notice at the hands of English his- 
terical writers than they have met with. 








hts in my Garden. By Mortimer Collins. 
Edited by Edmund Yates. 2 vols. (Bentley 
& Son.) 
Ir would seem that the poet of Knowl Hill 
is receiving at length the recognition of 
which he had too little in his lifetime; at 
least it may be presumed that his kindly 
editor, Mr. Yates, has been moved to give 
his services by the success of the recent 
collection of Collins’s miscellaneous pieces. 
It seems clear that, either owing to the 
unfashionable nature of his opinions or a 
certain boisterous treatment of opponents, 
he was undervalued when alive, and that a 
sufficient reaction has set in to secure to him 
something more than a transient reputation. 

The present collection is highly judicious; 
more appears of the genial humanity of the 
man, and fewer of his crudities and man- 
nerisms, than on previous occasions; and 
though there are a good many réchauffés and 
repetitions which might huve been avoided, 
the book is pleasant reading throughout, 
and contains many a bright thought and 
many a graceful lyric. 

The pretty title suggests the name of 
Andrew Marvell, and it is quaint to note the 
contrast between the Puritan and the Bohe- 
mian in the “happy garden state’’ both loved 
86 well. In Marvell’s lovely verse, though 
his thought takes the colour of the shade, it 
transcends it, and creates ‘‘ far other worlds 
and other seas.” He is an anchorite to 
whom the stillness of the garden suggests 
withdrawal into abstract speculation. Even 
the birds only strike him as prepared for 





flight. Not so our more mundane—shall 
we say more human ?—gardener. He revels 
in the life of the miniature Paradise about 
him. Its growth, not its stillness, refreshes 
him. The jealous affection of his robins, 
the intelligence and sympathy he wins from 
wild pets and tame, the phases of seed-time 
and harvest, keep him alive with their 
changeful interest. Above all, Collins never 
thought 
Two Paradises are in one, 
To live in Paradise alone. 
His Eden would have been very imperfect 
without its Eve, and his social instincts 
never rusted in retirement. Most of our 
readers will remember his verses on birds 
and their teaching :— 
O swallow, flying by windy ways, 
Over leagues of white sea-foam, 
To the nest you left in the autumn days 
Under eaves of an English home- 
Voyage right swiftly, wandering bird, 
A speck in the distant blue, 
For the pulse of life in the leaves is stirred, 
And white doves coo. 
Have’ you wintered away in the Cyclades 
Or on marge of mysterious Nile ? 
No matter, so that the summer sees 
You back in our western isle. 
But come more swift than the sailing ship, 
For the skies are calm and clear, 
And I long to see your brown wing dip 
In stream and mere. 
Yes, I long for the magic of indolent hours, 

The glamour of amorous eyes 
When the breeze which fluttered ‘mid fern and 

flowers 

In the noon’s rich languor dies, 

When bees grow drowsy in honey-bells, 

And the brown lark sleeps in his nest, 
And a vernal vision of gladness swells 

One soft white breast, 

It cannot be said that all the thoughts in 
the garden are so appropriate. In the main 
the book is a reprint of light magazine 
articles which treat de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis. Mr. Collins gives his opinions 
on the malt tax, which in a prophetic spirit 
he said the Liberals were bound to abolish, 
—on spelling bees, on which he remarks 
that their promoters, having only a big bad 
dictionary as their final authority, arrive at 
what has been called a “ floccinancical 
nihilipitification,’”—on ‘lady helps,” or, as 
he more meetly calls them, ‘‘ waiting gentle- 


women,”—and onall kinds of literary matters,’ 


from a contrast between Tennyson’s ‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade’ and Drayton’s ‘Agin- 
court,’ to some remarks both sound and 
trenchant on Sainte-Beuve’s mystification 
over the Sermon on the Mount. Collins was 
a better critic of arts than arms, and in 
treating of the Balaclava charge should not 
have committed himself to the rococo opinion 
that the great winner of battles must be 
heavy artillery; but we agree with him in 
the enormity of the rhyme ‘‘ hundrod’”’ and 
‘‘thundered,’’ and the merit of the grand 
lines :— 

Upon St. Crispin’s day 

Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry ; 

Oh! when shall English men 

With such acts fill a pen 

Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry? 

A man who wrote so much, and who does 
not seem to have had many early advantages, 
must inevitably have made great errors, and, 
like all partisans, was tempted to think his 
opponents the worst. of men till he made 





their personal acquaintance. The incident 
related by Mr. Yates in the preface is a 
ludicrous instance of this. It is pleasant to 
notice, however, how much he found to like 
in his later years in persons of the most 
opposite opinions. Of his occasional lapses 
in accuracy his remark upon Chaucer is one. 
He seems to have forgotten that it was 
Spenser who called Chaucer a well of English 
undefiled, and that no more in Spenser’s day 
than in Chaucer’s was it the vogue to identify 
our composite language with the Ainglisc of 
Mr. Freeman. 

On the whole, this collection of Collins’s 
works, though it will tend to define his 
position asa man of a good deal of originality 
of thought and ‘a charming lyrist,” will 
not set him in the category of learned men, 
Considering the questionable advantage of 
much learning to any but the highest class 
of minds, we may conclude that the man is 
happy who, though not profoundly read, 
can write thus, and in this measure be a 
philosopher and a poet :— 

Comes April, her white fingers wet with flowers, 
And we might well enjoy her sunny hours 
If the malignant Fate which o’er us rules 
Did not bring April Fools. 
Fools who will whisper, you and I together 
Ought not to wander in the sweet spring weather, 
For I’m a boy and you Te a girl, and so 
Tis very wrong, you know. 
To hunt for violets in meadows fair 
Till April rains her diamonds on your hair 
Is realiy such a silly girlish fashion 
It puts them in a passion. 
Youth’s joy must have its grim concomitants, 
Its sulky sisters and its maiden aunts ; 
Well, let them scowl at us and keep their rules— 
We won’t be April Fools. 








The Hamilton Papers: being Selections from 
Original Letters in the Possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
relating to the Years 1638-1650. Edited 
by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. (Camden 
Society.) 

Mvucn has recently been written about 

Charles I. and his ‘Icon,’ but a remark- 

able illustration of that monarch’s cha- 

racter, recently published by the Camden 

Society, justifies a brief recurrence to the 

subject. This new evidence is drawn from 

the historical documents at Hamilton Castle, 
and consists of a minute description of the 
king’s conduct and behaviour during the 
chief portion of his miserable residence at 

Newcastle, before hissurrender by the Scottish 

army into the custody of our Parliament. 

From the beginning of August, 1646, to 
the end of January, 1647, is the space of 
time embraced in this narrative, and a special 
interest attaches to the king’s demeanour 
during those months; it was then that he 
first began to pose before his subjects as 
a living exemplar of a ‘sacred Majesty 
in his sufferings and solitudes,” and, by 
making use of his misfortunes and cap- 
tivity, aroused in his favour that reaction 
of regard and sympathy which, if wisely 
employed, might have restored him to his 
throne, but which, being misused, sent him 
to the scaffold. 

Charles had, to a singular extent, a gift 
rarely possessed by wearers of a crown: he 
was able to adapt himself readily tc external 
circumstances and to the exigencies of the 
moment. ‘This faculty he utilized even in 
the crisis when the battle of Stow-on-the- 
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Wold completed the dispersion of the royal 
army. ‘The king perceived the opportunity 
thus created, and that, though a defeat, 
the rout gave to him a considerable advan- 
tage. For, to use the words with which Sir 
J. Astley summed up the result of that con- 
flict, though the king’s opponents were “his 
masters’? and ‘‘had done their work,”’ still 
as certainly ‘‘their play” would end in 
“their falling out among themselves.” 
Cessation of active hostility immediately 
dissolved the sole bond of union which held 
them together. 

To disunite his disuniting enemies was.an 
end to which Charles promptly addressed him- 
self. Freed by utter overthrow from factious 
counsellors, and from generals more bent 
on thwarting each other than on defending 
the crown, he could employ his own resources 
without hindrance, and, with innate self- 
reliance, he embarked on a new line of 
action. The sword was struck out of his 
hand, and so he exchanged a war of force 
for a war of intrigue. He brought his per- 
sonal influence into the field; the part 
of a conquering king being his no longer, 
he assumed the character of the suffering 
king, of a martyr for his people. 

An unconditional and immediate surrender 
was the king’s first move. Charles threw 
himself upon the mercy of the nearest army, 
approaching it, without apparent previous 
negotiation, as an unarmed wanderer. He 
then divested himself, with ostentatious 
zeal, of all military power. He gave up 
Newark to the Parliament; he directed the 
“governors of our cities and towns of Ox- 
ford, Lichfield, Worcester, and all other our 
commanders, to quit those castles and forts 
intrusted to you by us,’’ and to disband the 
forces under their control. He commanded 
Montrose to cease fighting, and exiled him 
from Scotland. In appearance Charles also 
quitted his hold upon Ireland ; and he pro- 
claimed to all his subjects that ‘“‘he was 
resolved to comply in everything which 
might be for their good,” and insisted on 
his right to appear as their mediator 
before Parliament, that he might “ restore 
peace and happiness to these miserably dis- 
tracted kingdoms.” Nor did he neglect, 
whilst he conspicuously exhibited himself 
to the world at large as the true peace- 
maker, to create upon the minds of the few 
who witnessed his captivity at Newcastle the 
same impression. No outbreak of the arro- 
gant irritation to which he was naturally 
prone was ever seen; no event, however 
untoward, disturbed his unmoved con- 
fidence in ultimate success. That ‘God for 
his” Charles ‘‘hath in heavenly pay a 
glorious angel,’”’ and that ‘‘ weak man must 
fall before the deputy elected by the Lord,” 
was asserted by the king in every word and 
gesture. 

That, when the dust and smoke of the 
battle-field dispersed, Charles I. appeared 
with scenic effect upon the political stage as 
the martyr king, is not an idea due merely 
to modern fancy. To quote the words of an 
acute contemporary observer, ‘‘ the people ” 
were convinced by the king’s misfortunes 
“that though his designs had been wonderfully 
defeated, his armies beaten out of the field, and 
himself delivered into the hands of the Parlia- 
ment, against whom he had made a long and 
bloody war, yet that certainly he must be in the 
right ; and that though the king was guilty of 





the blood of thousands, yet was still in a condi- 
tion of giving pardon, and not in need of receiv- 
ing any, which made them fluck from all parts 
to see him as he was brought from Newcastle 
to Holmby, falling down before him, and court- 
ing him as orly able to restore them their peace 
and settlement.” 


A captive king inevitably attracts sym- 
pathy and regard from many of his sub- 
jects; and that Charles, to heighten this 
impression, deliberately assumed a calm, 
resigned demeanour wholly foreign to his 
real nature—the fact to which we desire to 
call attention—is distinctly proved by a com- 
parison between the letters he wrote to 
Henrietta Maria from Newcastle and the 
letters which Mr. Gardiner has selected from 
the archives of the Duke of Hamilton. 

Both collections of correspondence belong 
to the latter half of the year 1646, and both 
refer to the same subject, the king him- 
self; but they are not the less absolutely 
opposed in tone. Charles in his letters to 
his wife shows himself a restless, pas- 
sionate, and irritable being: he is full of 
vague hopes that “his restitution te the 
throne” will be soon effected by a “strong 
formed party from abroad”; he trusts no 
one either in England or Scotland, not even 
those whom he calls “his friends,’”’—the 
Duke of Hamilton and his associates,— 
having but “little belief that they will do 
what they say”; he eagerly looks for help 
from the Pope, or from France, Spain, or 
Holland, and expects that such “a storm 
from abroad” will break upon England as 
will cause his enemies ‘‘to change their 
minds,” and enable him ‘‘to make either a 
gallant war or a happy peace.” 

This was the real Charles, a king wholly 
unreliant on the efforts of his adherents, 
but alternating between a confident antici- 
pation of foreign military aid and that 
feeling of hopeless irritation that attends 
indulgence in vain expectations. The out- 
ward Charles, however, was a being quite 
different from the man disclosed by his 
letters to his wife; and yet it is a fully com- 
petent observer who supplies the picture of 
the king from without. Sir Robert Murray, 
the writer of the letters now published, was 
both royal secretary and also confidential 
agent to the Duke of Hamilton, for whose 
guidance Murray forwarded every week a 
detailed and continuous account of the king’s 
conduct and demeanour. 

A monarch experiencing for the first time 
a captive’s lot, whilst two nations and two 
armies were consulting about his fate, 
would show remarkable self-restraint were 
he able to refrain from betraying any 
nervous anxiety; but Charles carried his 
perfurmance far ‘beyond that: he met what- 
ever happened with the disdain of abso- 
lute indifference. He rejected the terms of 
compromise offered to him by his victors; 
and Murray reported that he had fully ex- 
plained to Charles the disastrous effect of 
that refusal, and told him that not one of 
his friends ‘‘dared to speak a word in 
Parliament that may be wrested into a 
favourable sense for the king,” and that 
an immediate advance to the north by the 
English army and other extreme measures 
were “talked of.” But the king upon re- 
ceiving the report “said nothing,” and 
‘presently went to chess, and talked as 
merrily as ever.” 





So again when the Earl of Essex died, 
an event most calamitous to the royal cause, 
the king, in appearance at least, was 
“nothing sensible of” that loss, and 
asserted, on the contrary, “‘ that everybody 
was convinced that it is now in his power to 
conserve his crown.” ‘Then, to extinguish 
all chance of a peaceful settlement of their 
dispute, the Commons put the proposals 
which the king had rejected into the form 
of statutory “‘ ordinances ”; that hostile pro- 
ceeding, however, ‘‘ moved him not at all.” 
Nor did even the threat of adjourning Parlia- 
ment, and thus leaving the action of the army 
unrestrained—a step ‘‘of the most dangerous 
consequence of any design that hath yet 
been broached’”’—disturb his self-possession. 
And in his “‘ wonted unmovedness ” Charles 
continued to the end, until upon the retreat 
of the Scottish army, and the arrival of the 
English Commissioners to convey their 
prisoner to Holmby House, Murray “‘ cut 
off passionately the thread of his woeful 
subject.” Charles’s conduct was to him a 
mystery which he could not unravel, for he 
was as well acquainted as the king himself 
with the false hopes upon which that mis- 
guided man, who ‘never made the right 
use of any opportunity,” relied. 

The historical interest of an accurate 
account of Charles I. during what Murr 
terms “the very paroxysm of his affairs’ 
is enhanced by the keen personal interest 
that attaches to the writer and to the receiver 
of these letters. Both were men not only 
remarkable in themselves, but also in the 
singular contrast they afford in career and 
character. Sir R. Murray passed through 
those troubled times unscathed, ‘“ beloved 
and esteemed by men of all sorts and sides”; 
he gained the confidence of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and, so far as it was possible, also of 
Charles I. After the Restoration he re- 
ceived distinguished employment in the 
state; he was the founder and first presi- 
dent of the Royal Society; and then when 
Evelyn’s “dear and excellent friend, that 
good man and accomplished gentleman, Sir 
Robert Murray, Secretary for Scotland,” 
died, he was buried, by the king’s com- 
mand, in Westminster Abbey. The Duke 
of Hamilton had, on the contrary, as 
Charles most truly said of him, ‘ever a 
strange number of enemies in every place.” 
Though he was invariably unsuccessful, all 
the ill will and jealousy that success pro- 
vokes pursued him constantly ; and in the 
end he threw away his life in behalf of a 
master to whom, according to universal 
belief, he had never given true and faithiul 


service. 
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8 vols. (8. Tinsley & Co.) 


The Sport of Fate. By R. Dowiing. 3 vols. 
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Mr. Harwoop takes by preference an 
aristocratic theme for his romances, and 
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lavishes titles of nobility upon his puppets. 
Lady Flavia, Lord Lynn’s wife, young 
Lord Penrith, are the prominent characters 
of some of his former novels, and ‘The Tenth 
Earl’ introduces us to men and women of 
the same kidney, speaking the same kind of 
words and doing the same kind of things, 
displaying the grace and the ungraciousness 
of the same aristocracy. Thero is, of course, 
little specific difference between English peers 
and English commoners, between the lords 
and lordlings whose lines are popularly sup- 
posed to have fallen in such pleasant places 
and the general body of wealthy and well- 
mannered Englishmen. For this reason Mr. 
Harwood’s stories are about as faithful to 
the reality which they profess to represent 
as they would be if their actors never rose 
higher in the titular grade than plain Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss. The author does, indeed, 
seem to consider that a change in his 
phraseology and vocabulary is necessary 
when he is interpreting the thoughts of his 
more distinguished personages; he makes 
them talk in a grandiose way, reiterate 
their adjectives, patronize the subjunctive 
mood, and occasionally diverge with well- 
bred indifference into the most elegantly 
ungrammatical forms. He even adopts the 
same style himself in speaking of them and 
their affairs, as when he tells us that the 
heir of the earldom ‘‘was just then the 
tenant of a dreary old dwelling on the 
Norfolk coast, Claypole Manor House so 
called, and which,” &c. We do not venture 
to surmise whether this is the result of per- 
sonal observation by the author, or whether 
it is due to the imitation of bad models, 
whereof the library of English fiction con- 
tains more than enough. At any rate, in- 
flated language is traditional amongst the 
peers of fiction ; and so, too, are the imposed 
heir and the vulgar villains trading on 
dark secrets, on whom the plot of ‘The Tenth 
Earl’ is made to turn. Nevertheless it may 
be conceded that Mr. Harwood does not 
make an altogether inartistic use of the 
materials at his command ; and it would be 
idle to deny that the whole group of con- 
ditions and interests surrounding the life of 
an English peer, from his accession to the 
title down to the reading of his last will and 
testament, is a peculiarly tempting theme 
for an ingenious novelist. Mr. Harwood’s 
story is a fair specimen of this characteristic 
section of romantic literature. It has plot 
and substance, incident and vitality; its 
heroes and villains are constantly on the 
alert for the amusement of all who care to 
watch their movements; it is abundantly 
sensational, and yet free enough from the 
meretricious cloments of ‘le highlife’’ to 
have earned a place in a family magazine. 
‘Amy Wynter’ is a pleasant story of 
simple English life, not told with the 
highest finish of style, but warm with kindly 
feeling and redolent of natural charms. The 
prologue is a romance in itself, and serves, 
as a good prologue must, to secure the in- 
terest of the reader for the more detailed 
narrative which follows. Almost every cha- 
racter to which Mr. Pinkerton sets his hand 
is freshly and distinctly drawn; and, what 
is still better, there are innumerable cha- 
racteristic touches throughout the three 
volumes in connexion with the least im- 
portant personages. In one place is the 
picture of a “retired” gentleman at the 








seaside, whose chief fault in the eyes of his 
lively and marriageable daughters was 

‘* that he would needlessly endanger the admir- 
able suggestiveness of his appearance, as a dis- 
tinguished retired military officer at the least, 
by foraging for his own breakfast ; in the shape 
of a haddock, the tail of which usually persisted 
in sticking out of its covering of newspaper in 
his coat-pocket, or a couple of mackerel he had 
cheapened on the beach.” 

Elsewhere it is the rapid sketch of a horse- 
dealer, who, failing to conclude a bargain, 
of which he had boasted beforehand, with 
a squire in the neighbourhood, comes home 
in crestfallen fashion :— 

‘When he at length drove into his yard, the 
first remark he heard was just what he had been 
anticipating all the way home. 

“** Why, Muster Trigwell, ye ’ve brought the 
mare back with ye !’ 

‘The next was to the same effect, but, coming 
from an old, politic, bandy-legged groom, who 
observed the annoyance upon his master’s face, 
was differently put. 

‘* Hyeing the smoking animal as if its presence 
in that yard might yet be proved to be purely 
delusive, he exclaimed : 

** Why, Muster Trigwell, they do say as you’ve 

brought the mare back with yer !’” 
The heroes and heroines of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
tale are not lay figures, but impress the 
reader with a sense of reality. Perhaps 
the best of them is Dicky Yeoland, a 
rough diamond full of English rusticity, 
whom his friends transform into the Reve- 
rend Richard, but who very speedily restores 
himself to his more congenial and honest 
condition. In his case, as in that of several 
other characters, the author happily brings 
out some of the mellowest effects of rural 
habits and associations; and, indeed, ‘Amy 
Wynter’ is a book which appeals in a 
special manner to the lovers of country 
pastimes and pursuits. A little more care, 
of a mechanical but very necessary kind, 
would have added polish to its attractions ; 
but it may be commended for virtues which 
are somewhat rare in the fiction of the day. 

Mr. Dowling has reached, or thinks he 
has reached, that point in the career of a 
successful novelist when the public becomes 
contented with his odds and ends, and does 
not expect to get his best work every time 
he publishes a new book. ‘The Sport of 
Fate’ is one of a collection of pieces of 
various length, some of them of small value. 
Mr. Dowling seems to have founded his 
style upon Victor Hugo and Mr. Bret Harte. 
Imitation unfortunately is usually only suc- 
cessful with manner. Victor Hugo’s manner 
of narration is not difficult to catch, but in 
imitating that manner it is hardly possible 
not to be absurd. That rough simplicity of 
Mr. Bret Harte’s, out of which there is made 
to appear with startling suddenness u bit of 
the strongest of human feeling or a dramatic 
situation of striking force, is less easy to 
copy. Mr. Dowling succeeds sometimes in 
imitating the manner in which Mr. Bret 
Harte leads up to his point, but the imita- 
tion fails at the critical moment. It is impos- 
sible to quote enough to show how this takes 
place, but there is room for a bit of imita- 
tion of Victor Hugo, whom, by the way, Mr. 
Bret Harte has himself imitated in his 
‘Sensation Novels.’ This passage really 
reads very much like an imitation of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s imitation :— 

‘* She had ceased to be a girl and had become 
Perhaps this accounted for all. 


@ woman. 








‘She knew her personal appearance had 
altered, and she felt it had altered not for the 
better. This was a source of joy rather than 
grief to her. 

“¢¢For,’ she mused at night in her own room 

as she looked in the glass, ‘when my Charlie 
comes home and sees I am changed for the 
worse, he will love me all the better.’” 
Mr. Dowling’s first book showed consider. 
able originality and a forcible style of 
narration. Since its publication he cannot 
be said to have improved, although, as this 
new book shows, he must have become 
successful. 

It is difficult to describe ‘ Doiia Perfecta, 
and it would be unprofitable to read it, 
Sefior Galdos has not improved since his 
readers last met him; his plot is ill con- 
trived, his language incoherent, his dia- 
logues wearisome, and his unguarded 
profanities shocking. A few phrases will 
suffice, taken here and there, to show the 
quality of the work. Speaking of Villa- 
horrenda, he says, ‘‘ Blind people ought to 
be happy in this country, for to the tongue 
it is paradise, to the eyes hell.” ‘‘ Daylight 
entered in glad irruption the windows and 
skylights of the Spanish horizon, the fields 
inundated with splendid clearness.” The 
bewildering scenes which make up the story 
take place in 
‘*Orbajosa, a city which neither in Chaldean 
nor Coptic geography (only in Spanish) figures 
as containing 7,324 inhabitants, a town hall, 
episcopal see, judicial district, public school, 
depository for the breeding of horses, prepara- 
tory school, and other official prerogatives.” 


The hero 

‘was of a fresh complexion, slightly herculean 
enc could use the weapon of mockery, which 
was a slight defect in the eyes of his friends, as 
it caused him to appear slightly disrespectful 
when speaking of many things. This much must 
be admitted, although it may detract slightly 
from his merit.” 

The heroine, the daughter of Doiia Perfecta, 
is not a lovely person :— 

“*¢T confess it, and I do confess it,’ she ex- 

claims, while kneeling before an image of the 
Saviour, ‘saying to thee, ‘‘ Lord, let me hate 
my mother.””’ 
The conversation of the lovers when they 
are alone on one occasion turns on the 
question if the infant Jesus should wear 
trousers; on another the girl exclaims, 
‘Listen! it might be the breathing of my 
mother or the creaking of the weathercock.” 
He: “It isa metallic sound—your mamma's 
breathing.” What is the meaning of the 
following: ‘The garlic of Orbajosa made 
the gentlemen of the jury of the London 
exhibition quite sticky”? Seior Galdos 
is as fortunate in his description of the 
classical poots as he is in portraying human 
love and hate. He speaks of Virgil, for 
instance, as one ‘‘in whose verses may be 
seen the palpitating and melting heart of 
the elated Dido.” ‘The book is badly trans- 
lated and carelessly corrected. Nominavito, 
rosa, Genivito, Davito, Accusavito may be 
intended for fun; an ordinary mind would 
take it for blundering, such as occurs at 
p- 197, where we hear twice of Renialdos. 
We close, as closes the book, with the whole 
of chapter xxxiii. :— 

‘‘This history is finished. We therefore at 
present are not able to say more about the 
people who seem so good, but are not s0 
really.” 
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Mr. Howells’s well-deserved reputation 
ought hardly to be increased by the pub- 
lication of ‘'The Undiscovered Country.’ It 
is a tale chiefly dealing with fraudulent 
spiritualism and the Shakers. The popu- 
larity of the former topic has, it would seem, 
declined in England. Possibly it may be 
otherwise in America, and Mr. Howells 
may have been writing ad captandum. 








RECENT VERSE. 

The Prince’s Quest, and other Poems. By William 
Watson. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Defence of Rome, and other Poems. By 
Ernest Myers. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Dotty, and other Poems. By J. L. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose. ) 

Hesperus, and other Poems. By Charles De Kay. 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons; London, 
Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Golden Hind, a Story of the Invincible 
Armada; Thessalé, and other Poems. By 
Charles Robinson, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tue fact that much good work may spring in 
part from imitative sympathy is exemplified in 
Mr. Watson’s chief poem. The influence of 
Mr. William Morris upon the author can by no 
meaus be ignored ; but it is fair to bear in mind 
that there is no style of narrative into which a 
poet even of some originality may more easily 
drift than that which the pleasantly flowing, 
if somewhat facile, measures of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise’ have made popular. It is, moreover, 
of good omen for Mr. Watson that he is most 
original and altogether at his best in those por- 
tions of his poem which give greatest scope to 
imagination. The prince’s quest is for a fair 
jand, of course with a fair queen to match. 
This region of delight is first beheld by him in 
a dream of his youth. After many adverse 
fortunes he succeeds in reaching it at last, but 
only when he is old and worn out. He drinks, 
however, of the river that flows through the 
land, and so regains his youth. Notwithstand- 
ing the reflections of Mr. Morris which we have 
noticed, these lines from the song with which 
the poem closes will show that Mr. Watson can 
realize fairyland on his own account. The sense 
of strange seas, hostile and remote, is in par- 
ticular finely caught :— 
Often when evening sobered all the air, 

No doubt but she would sit and marvel where 

He tarried, by the bounds of what strange sea ; 

And peradventure look at intervals 

Forth of the windows of her palace walls, 

And watch the gloaming darken fount and tree ; 

And think on twilight shores, with dreaming caves 


Full of the groping of bewildered waves, 
Full of the murmur of their hollow halls, 


As flowers desire the kisses of the rain, 

She his, and many a year desired in vain: 

She waits no more who waited long enow. 

Nor listeth he to wander any more 

Who went as go the winds from sea to shore, 

From shore to sea who went as the winds go. 

The winds do seek a place of rest; the flowers 

Look for the rain; but in a while the showers 

Come, and the winds lie down, their wanderings o’er. 
Other passages of equal excellence may be found 
in the poem, which is, however, somewhat dis- 
figured by affectations of diction. Thus we 
have the resuscitation of the obsolete ‘‘ wox” 
instead of ‘‘ waxed”-—‘‘ The king himself wox 
grave ’—and occasionally a strange omission of 
aspirates. The production entitled ¢ Angela’. 
next in length to ‘The Prince’s Quest ’—is far 
inferior, being at times ludicrously immature in 
treatment. It is difficult to understand why a 
writer of Mr. Watson’s ability should have written 
it, still more so why he should have published 
it. The remaining poems are melodious, though 
they lack any striking value of idea—that is, 
if we except the two sonnets reprinted from 
Mr. Main’s ‘Treasury.’ The one on Beethoven 
has been altered and improved. So far as ‘ The 
Prince’s Quest’ and these sonnets are concerned, 
Mr. Watson has, on the whole, done good work ; 
but he cannot afford to write below his best. 

This last volume of Mr. Myers contains much 
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of that pretty, ineffectual poetry which is pro- 
duced by a fair acquaintance with the technics 
of verse, some delicacy of sentiment, and mode- 
rate grace of expression. ‘The Defence of Rome’ 
is by far the most ambitious poem in the collec- 
tion, and by far the most unsatisfactory. Though 
recording exciting events, it deals so much in 
well-worn generalities of expression, so little in 
those vivid and stirring pictures which embody 
martial ardour or popular enthusiasm, that the 
long swing of the verse becomes ultimately 
monotonous and cumbersome. The galvanized 
dry bones of composition seek in vain to do 
duty for the quick flow of blood and the pulse 
of life. In the rendering of the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, where the same metre has 
been employed as in ‘The Defence of Rome,’ 
Mr. Myers is far more successful. His original 
here inspires him with fervour and supplies him 
with detail, so that the entire performance well 
deserves perusal. 

The critic’s task is never more thankless than 
when he has to speak unfavourably of efforts 
like J. L.’s, which abound in kind and genial 
sentiments, evidently set forth with great sin- 
cerity. Moral qualities unfortunately will not 
atone in verse for a total want of originality 
both as to idea and treatment. In the interests 
of poetry one is tempted to ask why J. L.’s 
amiable platitudes should have been printed. 
There is room, however, for a second question, 
Why should they not have been if their issue 
gives any pleasure to the writer and sympathizing 
friends? It is too probable, however, that the 
pleasure afforded will be strictly confined to this 
limited public. 

‘Hesperus’ is a tantalizing volume. It 
evinces some of the qualities that are essential 
to poetry, but they are so often infelicitously 
combined and presented in such rough and un- 
musical forms that it is an exceptional piece of 
good fortune to light upon a complete and satis- 
fying poem. In his better examples Mr. De 
Kay’s love of Nature and his minute observa- 
tion of her aspects merit warm approval. Yet 
sometimes into otherwise pleasing descriptions 
an ugly and prosaic feature obtrudes itself, 
which mars all the more gracious surroundings. 
Of this an instance is furnished by his very 
first stanza, the general details of which, at once 
faithful and imaginative, are ruined by the bald 
line and a half we print in italics :— 

Keen gleams the wind, and all the ground 
Is bare and chapped with bitter cold. 
The ruts are iron ; fish are found 
Encased in ice as ina mold ; 
The frozen hilltops ache with pain 
And shudders tremble down each shy 
Deep rootlet burrowing in the plain ;— 
Now mark the sky. 
Accuracy is doubtless of vital importance in 
poetry, but there is a wide difference between 
imaginative accuracy, which touches the forms 
of nature with the glow of human sympathy, 
and the accuracy of a catalogue, an inventory, 
or a newspaper report of the weather. A writer 
may conscientiously describe the world around 
him in the spirit of a naturalist, and yet quite 
ignore those sweet aftinities between nature and 
the heart to discern which is a function of 
the poet. It would be untrue to say that Mr. 
De Kay does not at times perform this function. 
Yet the cases are numerous in which the value 


of his descriptions is destroyed not only by an 
insong: UUs Mlatweco OL Uo lLiteasal with tha 


ideal, but by verse which, though it may bear 
the test of scanning, is harsh and unspontaneous. 
Of these various effusions, some are trivial both 
in spirit and manner, some ambitious but feeble. 
There are others through which, however defec- 
tive as wholes, fine lines are scattered. Of a 
few it may be said that they have both idea and 
considerable grace and force of execution, and 
of many that they are imaginative embryos 
which, under the influence of more emotional 
heat and more harmonizing taste, might have 
been developed into poems. 

Mr. Robinson declares in his preface that in 





publishing these poems he “‘ cherishes an artistic 





purpose—that of cultivating a fresh and pure 
style in modern poetical expression. It is now 
ten or twelve years,” he adds, “‘ since his atten- 
tion was first drawn to the critical study of the 
best English poetry of all periods, and as one 
result of this pleasant labour, long continued, he 
formed in his mind a clear ideal of poetic style, 
which has had a more or less conscious influence 
on the composition of all the pieces contained in 
this volume.” He then points out for the reader's 
guidance the pieces in which he thinks his ideal 
has been most nearly attained. The self-con- 
fidence of these assertions provokes some curi- 
osity to see whether they are justified, and what 
has been accomplished by an author who evi- 
dently believes that he has rendered no slight 
service to modern poetry by his ‘‘ critical study ” 
of poetical literature. We have sought care- 
fully for examples of the ‘fresh and pure” 
style at which the writer aims; but they are 
either very infrequent or we do not know them 
when we see them. Is the following one of 
them ?— 


That night none slept: old men sat up in arms 
Brought rusty home from famous Flodden field : 
Wives wept, and farmers groan’d, and maidens pray’d, 
Until the dawn fell on their wearied eyes. 

Then Mary wander’d, rapt in reverie, 
Down to the beach, but something startled her, 
And her eyes, lifted up from half-eclipse, 
Met Roland's, with a strange look searching them. 
He, smiling, clasp'd her small white hand in his, 
Stole a warm kiss, and ‘‘ Now sweet little one,” 
He said, “‘ before you speak another word, 
Give me what I have never dared ask yet! 
You saw the fires last night. Our enemy 
Is close upon us, and perhaps my duty 
May call on me before to-morrow’s eve, 
To die for poor old England! Promise now 
To be my wedded wife !—Another kiss, 
My sweet, and give the promise !—Never blush ! 
*Tis not a stranger asks you. Promise! Mary! 
Another kiss, and promise!” 

But all pale, 
Trembling and mute, leant Mary on her lover. 
At last she said, ‘‘O Roland, I can not, 
Because I love you very very dearly !” 
And then words fail’d her, giving way to tears. 
** Why, sweetest!” Roland cried, ‘‘the very reason, 
That you should promise, is because you love me! 
But 7. see you are faint with sleeplessness 
And morning hunger. Let me lead you home!” 


It is certainly well to avoid strain and inflation 
in poétry; but, on the other hand, babyish 
simplicity of detail is not in itself a merit. 
There is really nothing in this book of feature- 
less verse to lift it to the rank of an experiment 
for reforming poetic taste. Though the subject 
treated of in ‘The Golden Hind’ might have 
been made stirring and lively, the reader who 
would find entertainment must revert from the 
poem to the preface. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Tue author of A Treatise on the Authorship of 
Ecclesiastes (Macmillan & Co.) has taken the 
trouble of wasting several hundred pages in 
order to prove that Solomon is the author of 
Ecclesiastes. It is easy to see that he has spent 
a good deal of his time over researches in the 
Hebrew Concordance and Mr. Driver's excellent 
book on the Hebrew tenses, in order to discover 
parallel passages between Ecclesiastes and books 
of the Old Testament generally recognized to 
be earlier, as well as to prove that some 
later forms of tenses are already to be 
found in older writings. The author is evi- 
dently a bad Hebrew scholar, or perhaps only a 


beginner, and it is scarcely worth while to occupy 
gnare in praving hie lack ur KLLOW1EUZE or the 


language. We may of course believe that by 
the help of inspiration Solomon may have 
employed neo-Hebrew expressions and even 
Greecisms, but that such expressions are to be 
foundin Ecclesiastes the author could havelearned 
from Graetz’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, pub- 
lished in 1871, which, however, he does not 
seem to know. As an instance of the author's 
critical knowledge we shall only quote his follow- 
ing statement :—‘‘ The book of Job, which is 
certainly older than the days of Solomon, con- 
tains Aramaisms which, as pointed out in the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary,’ are evidences rather of 
antiquity than of lateness.” 
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Messrs. Burns & Oates have published The 
History of St. Catherine of Sienna, by Augusta 
T. Drane, the well-known author of ‘ Chris- 
tian Schools and Scholars’ and other works. 
This book is not written in a style so free or 
likely to be so popular as, for example, her 
‘Life of Mother Margaret.’ But the subject 
involves very different questions, and there cer- 
tainly can be no doubt that all who wish to 
know either the public or the private history of 
St. Catherine will find in this volume every- 
thing which is necessary to be told about her. 
Miss Drane herself does not attempt to show us 
why we should hesitate to express doubts about 
the reality of the miraculous occurrences which 
are said to have distinguished St. Catherine. 
Sceptical persons will probably explain most of 
them by referring them to cataleptic attacks and 
to her own imagination. It is clear that in her 
lifetime there were more who doubted than 
believed, and Pope Urban VI. himself corre- 
sponds with her in a tone which one would 
hardly expect in a person who accepted as true 
all that was reported. It is not quite evident, 
therefore, why the biographer of St. Catherine 
should pass by all such difficulties, and tell her 
reader that ‘‘a critical examination either of 
physical or psychological phenomena would be 
sadly out of place in these pages.” Miss 
Drane’s volume, however, will be very accept- 
able to Catholics ; and those also who are merely 
interested in the secular history of the four- 
teenth century will find it full of information 
about the Italian states at that period. 

Mr. Elliot Stock sends us the first part of the 
Legenda Sanctorum of John de Grandisson, Bishop 
of Exeter, edited by H. E. Reynolds. The im- 
portance and historical interest of the manu- 
script are beyond all question, but criticism on 
the manner in which it is edited must be re- 
served until the book is finished. This is fasci- 
culus i. of vol. ii., part 3, and it would be mani- 
festly unjust to Mr. Reynolds to offer any 
opinion about it. We can only say now that 
the size, type, and paper of this first instalment 
are worthy of praise. 

Wiclif’s tractate, De Christo et suo Adversario 
Antichristo, has been printed from manuscripts 
at Vienna and Prague by Dr. R. Buddensieg. 
This is another proof of the interest felt abroad 
in the English reformer, of which Prof. Lechler’s 
exhaustive work gave striking evidence. The 
tractate, as Dr. Buddensieg satisfactorily proves, 
belongs to the last years of Wiclif’s life. In 
spite of his title Wiclif, Dr. Buddensieg 
contends, does not actually identify the Pope 
with Antichrist ; but, if he does not, he falls 
not very far short of it. He denies that St. 
Peter is the head of the Church or the Vicar of 
Christ and chief of the Apostles ; that the Pope 
derives his authority from St. Peter; and he 
also denies the Pope’s infallibility. Besides 
he enumerates twelve points in which the Pope 
differs from Christ. Christ is the truth, the 
Pope the incarnation of falsehood ; Christ poor, 
the Pope a temporal prince, a particular mark 
of Antichrist, who always covets worldly do- 
minion, &c. Dr. Buddensieg, who has edited 
the polemic with true German enthusiasm, has 
founded his text on a collation of six MSS. It 
is to be hoped he may proceed with his design, 
and edit others of Wiclif’s Latin writings. His 
publisher is Perthes, of Gotha. 

We have received an interesting monograph 
by Dr. M. Joél, with the title of Blicke in die 
Religionsgeschichte xu Anfang des zweiten Christ- 
lichen Jahrhunderts. It contains an essay on 
the Talmud and the Greek language, with two 
excursuses on Aristobulus, the so-called Peripa- 
tetic, and on Gnosticism compared with pas- 
sages in Talmudical writings. 

We have received Prof. Salvatore de Bene- 
detti’s (of Pisa) Vita e Morte di Mosé, Leggende 
Ebraiche, Tradotte, Illustrate, e Comparate. This 


Midrash relating to the life and death of Moses | 


is of great importance for comparative study 
with the apocryphal book, ‘ Assumptio Mosis.’ 


Prof. Benedetti in his copious notes draws atten- 
tion to many interesting facts in the two legends, 
and illustrates several of them from parallel 
passages in the Talmud and the Midrashim. It 
is, however, to be regretted that the translator 
followed simply Jellinek’s edition of this 
Midrash, without consulting MSS. containing 
this small and interesting legend in somewhat 
different form. He could have found near at hand 
MSS. in the Vatican Library, at Parma, and in 
minor Italian libraries. 

Le Saint Edit. Etude de Littérature Chinoise 
préparée par A. Théophile Piry. (Shanghai.)— 
The ‘‘ Beneficent Emperor” K’ang-he, who sat 
on the throne from 1661 to 1721, is the glory 
of modern China. As a wise and patriotic 
ruler he is considered second only to the sage 
emperors of antiquity, while as an author his 
fame is equally renowned. To his pen the lite- 
rature of China is indebted for many excellent 
poems and treatises, and to his untiring energy 
as an editor is due the publication, among other 
works, of the famous dictionary which bears his 
name and the huge imperial encyclopzdia in 
5,020 volumes, a copy of which now adorns the 
shelves of the British Museum Library. But of 
all his exploits the one which endeared him most 
to true Confucianists was the publication of the 
celebrated sixteen maxims known collectively as 
the ‘Sacred Edict.’ These maxims, which are 
held to be an embodiment of the principles of 
modern—that is, of practical—Confucianism, 
were intended to be a counterblast to the im- 
moralities and heretical tendencies of the age. 
Each consists of seven characters, and deal with 
the duties of social relationships, the habits 
and pursuits of the people, and their intellectual 
and moral welfare. That so many subjects 
should be dealt with in but a hundred and 
twelve characters may seem surprising, but 
Chinese is a concise language, and K’ang-he 
knew how to use it. But K’ang-he was more 
than an able writer and a patriotic ruler; 
he was a thoroughly enlightened man. He 
| so far broke through the traditions of his 
Court as to pay distinguished honours to the 
Jesuit missionaries at Pekin; and he himself 
dabbled in European science. But yet one of 
his maxims formed the excuse for the banish- 
ment of Europeans from the empire under his 
successor, and has been quoted by thousands 
of reactionary mandarins in support of an anti- 
foreign policy since his day. History and every- 
day life, however, abound with similar per- 
versions of dicta. Leo X. and Luther, Car- 
dinal Manning and Bishop Wilberforce, all based 
their doctrines on the same authority, and all 
ditfered from each other. ‘‘Flee strange beliefs 
in order that you may do honour to the true 
doctrine,” wrote K’ang-he, referring no doubt 
in the first part of the sentence to the White 
Lily Sect, the Triad Society, and the host of 
other political clubs which have at different 
times honeycombed Chinese society, but cer- 
tainly not to the faith of Ricci and his com- 
panions. Yung-ching made no such exceptions, 
but states in his commentary, which forms the 
body of the work before us, that the Western 
belief which exalts the Lord of Heaven is equally 
with the political sects contrary to Chinese 
orthodoxy. On all other points Yung-ching is 
in agreement with his father, and his com- 
mentary is esteourod Uf BUarecly less value than 
the maxims themselves. The style in which it 
is written is simple and scholarly, and the 
volume is thus peculiarly well fitted both for a 
text-book for students and for an introduction 
to the doctrines of modern Confucianism. As 
such it attracted the early attention of European 
Sinologists, and has at different times been 
translated into English by Milne, Staunton, 
and Wade, and also into Russian. M. Piry 
tells us in his preface that he began his trans- 
lation to assist the students in the College 
for Foreign Languages at Peking to acquire a 
knowledge of French. Feeling when it was 
| finished that an annotated edition would serve 











the converse purpose, and be a help to French 
students of Chinese, he published the present 
work. Consistently with the system of Con. 
fucius, K’ang-he begins with filial piety. ‘‘ Pay 
regard,” he says, ‘‘to filial piety and brotherly 
love, in order that you may give weight to the 
social relationships.” Commenting upon this 
first duty, which he describes as ‘‘the canon 
of heaven, the principle of earth, and the highest 
obligation of the people,” his son enlarges on 
the different ways in which it is to be fulfilled, 
A dutiful son should so “‘ order his person and 
regulate his expenses as to save his parents 
every fatigue and supply all their wants. He 
should eschew wine and gaming, fly dis- 
putes and quarrels, and avoid lavishing his 
wealth secretly on his wife and children.” On 
this point Chinese moralists never tire of quot- 
ing with approbation the case of a man who, 
finding himself unable to support his infant son 
as well as his mother,determined to bury the child 
alive. When digging the grave into which he was 
about to thrust the infant, his spade turned up a 
nugget of gold, which obviated the necessity for 
murder and supplied the wants of his mother. For 
this signal act of filial piety he was promoted to 
high office in the state. In the same way another 
man is highly commended for having relieved 
his father from the mosquitoes which were 
troubling him at night by offering his naked 
body as a bait to the insects. Passing from the 
domestic to the political relationships, K’ang-he 
says, ‘‘ Live at peace in your villages and dis- 
tricts in order that you may avoid wranglings 
and litigations.” M. Piry translates this maxim, 
** Vivez en paix avec vos voisins afin d’éviter les 
procés.” But this hardly brings out the full 
meaning of the text. As the commentary points 
out, not only are litigations to be avoided but 
the quarrels which lead up to them. No doubt 
if all the rules of life laid down by K’ang-he 
were followed society wouid be infinitely bene- 
fited, but the reader of this, as of all other works 
on Confucianism, will be struck with the very 
commonplace notions held out as an inducement 
for the practice of virtue. So far as they go the 
maxims are excellent, but to European minds 
they read more like rules for the conduct of 
children than ethical laws for the guidance of an 
intellectual people. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Bett & Sons send us a translation, by 
Miss Emily J. Leonard, of M. Jéréme Adolphe 
Blanqui’s History of Political Economy im Hurope. 
The name of Blanqui is associated in England 
rather with the stormy atmosphere of political 
revolution than with the peaceful humdrum of 
political economy. The first duty of those who 
are responsible for. presenting this book to the 
English and American public is, therefore, to 
make it clear that the Blanqui of 1830, of 1848, 
and 1870, the imprisoned Communist whose 
return to the French Chamber of Deputies was 
a nine days’ wonder in 1879, is not the same 
Blanqui who in 1837 wrote the book before us. 
This duty is discharged by means of the rather 
ingenious expedient of a biographical sketch of 
the author of the book, towards the close of 
which the necessary explanation is given that 
Jéréme Adolphe Blanqui, the economist, was 
the elder brother of Tauis Anguste Blanqui, 
the revolutionist. In a volume of more than 
six hundred pages, three need not be grudged 
to serve as the husk which envelopes the kernel 
of fact that Jéréme Adolphe is not Louis Auguste. 
A preface is contributed by Mr. David A. 
Wells, late Chief Commissioner of Revenue in 
the United States, which anticipates an objection 
that will be felt by many readers to the title of 
the book. It is not so much a history of political 
economy in Europe as a sketch of the industrial 
condition of various European countries before 
political economy existed. Economic conditions, 
of course, always influence men’s conduct ; but 
to call a man a political economist because his 
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life is controlled by economic conditions is like 
calling him a physiologist because he eats his 
dinner, or a chemist because he knows how to 
make pickled cabbage. Mr. Wells says: ‘‘ Man 
became an economist at the moment when, 
through foresight and the exercise of labour 
and frugality, he began to anticipate and make 
provision for his future needs and contingencies. 
<meel He became a political economist at the 
moment when, in association with his fellow 
men, he began to exchange the products of his 
labour,” &c. Language of this kind is quite 
out of harmony with the ordinary meaning 
attached in England to the words “ political 
economy.” When we speak of political economy 
in this country, we mean not a collection: of 
facts, but we mean the reasoned theories con- 
cerning certain facts, which theories proceed 
upon hypotheses and assumptions which are 
never exactly true, but which serve precisely 
the same purpose as the hypotheses and assump- 
tions of mathematics or mechanics. In this, the 
English sense, political economy is about a 
hundred years old; it did not exist in the 
period to which the greater part of M. Blanqui’s 
volume relates. The work is one that may be 
useful to political economists, but it is not in 
our English sense political economy; it is a 
collection of industrial facts. To use an illus- 
tration of Prof. Jevons’s, it is a specimen of 
economic bovok-keeping, a rather indiscriminate 
mass of information about the condition of slaves 
in ancient Greece and Rome, about the luxurious 
habits of the patricians, about the mixture of 
refinement and discomfort in their lives (e.g., 
“ their seats were elegant, but very hard,” p. 58), 
about the influence of Christianity in elevating 
the status of labour, &. M. Blanqui has 
posted facts of this kind in a sort of ledger 
which the economic student may use, just as 
an agriculturist might use a table showing the 
prices of agricultural produce over a series of 
years; but his facts are not political economy 
any more than the price-list would be agri- 
culture. Even as a collection of facts the 
book is not good. There is a vast deal of 
verbiage in it, too much husk in proportion to 
the grain. There are, for instance, between 
seventy and eighty closely printed pages relating 
to the economic condition of Rome, the chief 
part of which is devoted to the time extending 
from the beginning of the empire to the reign 
of Justinian ; yet there is no adequate descrip- 
tion of the Roman latifundia; indeed, they 
receive hardly more than a casual allusion. 
Three sentences from Mommsen would bring 
the condition of the labourers in the latifundia 
more vividly before the student than thirty 
pages of M. Blanqui. There is a chapter devoted 
to a description of the economic influences of 
Christianity ; but the author’s pen flows with 
a fatal facility away from the subject indicated 
at the head of the chapter to a dissertation upon 
the ideal Christian priest, and how widely this 
creature of the imagination differs from curés 
and parsons of real life. The work of the 
translator appears to have been well done ; she 
has aimed at following her author word for 
word as closely as the dissimilarity of the two 
languages allows; and if she has used a few 
words that are not to be found in the English 
dictionaries, the fault under the circumstances 
is not. unpardonable. 

We have received the book entitled Eminent 
Israelites of the Nineteenth Century: a Series 
of Biographical Sketches, by Henry Samuel 
Morais (Philadelphia, Stern & Co.). The bio- 
graphies contained in this first series, which are 
revised reproductions of articles which appeared 
seriatim in the Jewish Record, are either taken 
at third hand or reproduced from hurried com- 
munications to the author by some of the 
eminent men themselves ; in any case, they are 
not complete and are often erroneous. The 
selection made by Mr. Morais is somewhat 
strange. That the biography of the Rev. Dr. 


N. M. Adler, Chief Rabbi, should head thevolume | 





is right enough, for he takes the place of a 
bishop in the synagogue, and besides has done 
something for Hebrew literature. But we can- 
not see in what respect the late Dr. Artom and 
the Rev. Prof. Marks are more worthy of a 
place in Mr. Morais’s book than Dr. H. Adler 
and Dr. A. Léwy, who are also rabbis in 
London, and have moreover contributed to 
literature. Why are Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, of 
Cambridge, and Dr. Friedlander left out? It 
is no doubt pleasant to be a great banker, 
but it is possible to be so without being a 
great man unless the banker is also a great 
philanthropist, which was certainly not the case 
with Emile Pereire of Paris. Anyhow, why are 
the biographies of the great bankers, Herr 
Bleichréder, of Berlin, and Baron Giinzburg, of 
St. Petersburg, not given together with those of 
inferior financiers ? 


Dr. W. CuamBers has sent us a new edition 
of his useful volume The Youth's Companion, 
one of the best books of its class. 


We have on our table T'wenty-one Days in 
India, by G. Aberigh-Mackay (Allen & Co.),—Phi- 
losophy of Charles Dickens, by the Hon. A. 8. G. 
Canning (Smith & Elder),—Caroline von Linsin- 
gen and King William the Fourth, by T. G. 
Arundel (Sonnenschein),—Second Steps to Greek 
Prose Composition, by the Rev. B. Jackson 
(Macmillan),—A Practical Greek Method for 
Beginners, Part I., by F. Ritchie and E. H. 
Moore (Rivingtons), —Outlines of Farm Manage- 
ment, by R. 8S. Burn (Lockwood),—Fancy 
Pigeons, Parts I.-IV., by J. C. Lyell (‘The 
Bazaar’ Office),— British Dogs, Parts XI.—XTII., 
by H. Dalziel (‘The Bazaar’ Office),— Political 
Economy for the People, by J. L. Shadwell (Triib- 
ner),—LReport of Observations of Injurious Insects, 
1879 (Sonnenschein),—The Highland Hand- 
book and List, June (Low),— Health and 
Health Resorts, by J. Wilson (Triibner),— How 
Women may Harn a Living, by Mercy Grogan 
(Cassell),—Plain Hints for Needlework Exami- 
ners, by the Author of ‘Plain Needlework’ 
(Griffith & Farran),—The Underlying Principles 
of Indian Fiscal Administration, by J. Hector 
(Chapman & Hall),—The A BC of Art, by R. T. 
Stothard (Allen & Co.),—Artistic Homes (Ward 
& Lock),—Critical Essays and Literary Notes, 
by B. Taylor (Low),—Columba, Parts I. and IL. 
(Satchell & Co.),—A Hopeless Case, by E. Faw- 
cett (Triibner),—Leaves from the Ash, by M. 
Field (Low),—The Sea and the Moor, by Rosa 
M. Kettle (Ward & Lock),—Alva Wine, by H. 
Gordon (New York, The American News Com- 
pany),—Songs and Sonnets for the Season, by 
N. R. T. (Hastings, W. Pinson), — Fanny: 
Poems, by C. Duval (Simpkin),—Antiope: a 
Tragedy (Kegan Paul),—Children’s Treasury of 
Bible Stories, Part III., by Mrs. H. Gaskoin 
(Macmillan),—The School Prayer-Book (Relfe 
Brothers),—Truthfulness and Ritualism, by O. 
Shipley (Burns & Oates),—Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, by J. Parker (Edinburgh, Macniven 
& Wallace),—The Collects of the Day, 2 vols., 
by E. M. Goulburn, D. D. (Rivingtons),—The New 
Testament, Vol. I., by J. P. Norris (Rivingtons), 
—Conférences d’ Angleterre, by E. Renan (Paris, 
C. Lévy),—Politica Segreta Italiana, 1863-1870 
(Turin, Favale),— Lord Beaconsfield et son Temps, 


by C. Clarigny (Paris. A. Quantin),—Kunst- 
geschichte des Humanismus, by Dr. WK. viscner 


(Nutt), — and Gastfahrten, by W. Rotzmann 
(Triibner). Among New Editions we have Mil- 
ton : Lycidas, by T. D. Hall (Galt & Co.),—My 
Little Note-Book of General and Bible Knowledge, 
by H. Fuller (Houlston),—Practical Hints for 
Pupil-Teachers on Class Management, by J. 
Saunders (Laurie),—The Protagoras of Plato, 
by W. Wayte (Bell),—Floriculture, by G. 
Glenny (Bemrose),—A Treatise on the Conflict 
of Laws, by F. Carl von Savigny (Clark),—and 
Buxton and its Resources, by J. Croston (Hey- 
wood). Alsothe following Pamphlets : On Preserv:- 
tion of Health in India, by Sir J. Fayrer (Kerby 
& Endean),—Is India Solvent? by L. C. Probyn 








(Wilson),—‘* Among the Immortals” : a Political 
Satire (Stanford), — The Origin of the World 
according to Revelation and Science, by H. Good- 
win, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—and Hull Newspapers, 
by W. Hunt (Hull, ‘The Eastern Morning 
News’ Office). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Hole’s (8. R.) Hints to Preachers, with Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Stiirmer’s (Rev. H. E. von) Christ in the Divine Man, or 
Deity Veiled, 12mo. 5, cl. 

Whedon’s (D. D.) Popular Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, Vol. 5, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Law, 

Fisher’s . of the Reported Decisions in all the Courts 
from Hilary Term, 1870, to Easter Vacation, 1880, Con- 
solidated and ore by T. W. Chitty and J. Mew, 
2 vols. roy. 8vo. 63/ cl. 

Flood’s (J. C. H.) Treatise on the Law concerning Libel and 
Slander, cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Poetry. 

Barlow’s (G.) Love Songs, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

History and Biography, 

Gibbon (E.), Life and Letters of, with his History of the 
Crusades, Verbatim Reprint, with Copious Index by 
W. J. Day, 12mo. 2/ cl. (Chandos Classics.) 

Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857- 
1859, Vol. 3, 8vo. 20/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Davies's (R.) Walks through the City of York, edited by 
his Widow, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

M‘Mullen’s (R. T.) An, Experimental Cruise Single-handed 
in the Procyon, 7-ton Lugger, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Tourists’ Handbook to the British Islands, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Young's (A.) The Angler’s and Sketcher’s Guide to Suther- 
land, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Philology. 


Cicero’s Laelius, or a Dialogue on Friendship, with Gram- 
matical Analysis, Explanatory Notes, and Translation, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. (Analytical Series.) 

Laurent’s (V.) Questions and Answers on the French 
Grammar, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. limp. 

Wells’s (Dr. C.) Practical Grammar of the Turkish Lan- 
guage, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Science, 

Ball's (R. 8.) Elements of Astronomy, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Greenhouse Favourites, a Description of Choice Greenhouse 
Plants, with Coloured Plates, cr. 4to. 25/ cl. 

Prior’s (W. D.) Hardy Shrubs, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 

Rimmer's (R.) Land and Freshwater Shells of the British 
Isles, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Robinson’s (J. F.) British Bee-Farming, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Collins's (Mortimer) Thoughts in my Garden, Edited by 
Edmund Yates, with Notes by the Editor and Mrs. 
Mortimer Collins, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21/ cl. 

Dickens’s (C.) Speeches, Literary and Social, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
(Mayfair Library.) 

Keary’s (A.) A Doubting Heart, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Linton’s (E. L.) Under which Lord ? cheap edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 

M‘Carthy’s (J.) Donna Quixote, cheap edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 el, 

Macmillan’s (H.) Two Worlds are Ours, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Phillips’s (Mrs. A.) Benedicta, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Shelley's (P. B.) Prose Works, edited by H. B. Forman, 
4 vols. 8vo. 50/ cl. 

Yonge’s (C. M.) Love and Life, an Old Story in Eighteenth 
Century Costume, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Bruchstiicke der Oberaegyptischen Uebersetzung d. A, Tes- 
tamentes, ed. by A. Erman, Im. 50. 

Lipsius (R. A.): Die Edessenische Abgar-Sage, 2m, 40. 

Schulte (J. F. v.): Geschichte der Quellen u. Literatur d. 
evangel. Kirchenrechts in Deutschland u. Oesterreich, 
10m. 





Fine Art and Archeology. 
Annales du Musée Guimet, Vol. 1, L5fr. 
Boussard (J.): Fontaines Décoratives, Part 1, 30fr. 
Fac-similé des Miniatures contenues dans le Breviario 
Grimani, avec Texte Frangais de M. L, de Mas-Latrie, 
3fr. 30. 
Music. 
Blaze de Bury (H.): Musiciens du Passé, du Présent, et de 
l’Avenir, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bader (Malle. Clarisse): Sainte Claire d’Assise, 3fr. 
Baillon (Le Comte de): Madame de Montmorency, Marie- 
Félicie des Ursins, 3fr. : thie ia 
Hardy (E.): Les Francais en Talis ft hadi de Breteuil, 
revues sur les Editions Originales, et précédées d'une 
Notice Biographique par Eugéne Asse, 3ir. 50. 
Geography. 
Registrande der Geographisch-statistischen Abtheilung d, 
Deutschen Generalstabes, Tenth Year, 14m. 
Phil le 
Haase (Fr.): Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. 2, 7m. 20, 
Lagarde (P. de): Orientalia, Part 2, 3m. 
Levy (E.): Guilhem Figueira e. provenzal. Troubadour, 


2m. 20. 
Wiistenfeld (F.): Das Heerwesen der Muhammedaner, 6m. 


Science, 
Annales de l'Université de Bruxelles, Faculté de Médecine, 
Vol. 1, 10fr. 
Frey (H.): Die Lepidopteren d. Schweiz, 10m. 
Ludwig (H.): Morphologische Studien an Echinodermen, 
Vol. 2, Part 1, 4m. 
General Literature. 
Létoriére (Le Vte. G. de): La Marquise de Trévilly, 3fr, 50. 
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“THE MELANCHOLY JAQUES.” 

I am afraid the fact cannot be blinked that 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd (for whose general literary 
abilities I entertain an unfeigned respect) is 
om unacquainted with the principles of prosody. 

therefore confine myself to two elementary 
statements of fact. 

‘*Jaques” in Shakspeare being scanned as two 
syllables must be so pronounced, when it occurs 
at the end of a line as well as when it occurs 
in the middle. The line will then have one 
hypermetrical syllable ; in other words, it will 
eonsist of eleven syllables instead of ten, or of 
five iambi and a half. Such hypermetrical lines 
are common in Shakspeare and in all blank 
verse. 

Every e mute in French poetry is invariably 
scanned as a separate syllable, except, of course, 
when elided before another vowel. This is the 
first law of French scansion, and it allows of no 
argument. Ordinary heroic verses (Alexandrines) 
consist of twelve syllables each, every alternate 
couplet ending in a feminine rhyme, that is to 
say, a hypermetrical e mute. I will transcribe 
a few lines from Corneille and Moliére, dividing 
the verses for convenience’ sake into artificial 
feet of two syllables each. 
am par | times | cing cents; | mais, par | un prompt | ren- 

ort, ; 
Nous nous | vimes | trois mille | en ar | rivant | au port. 
t & | nous voir | marcher | avec | un tel | visa | ge, 
Les plus | épou | vantés | repren | aient de | coura | ge. 
J’en ca | che les | deux tiers | aussi | tét qu’ar | rivés, 
Dans le | fond des | vaisseaux | qui lors | furent | trouvés; 
Le res | te, dont | lenombre | augmen | taita | toute heu | re, 
Brulant | d'impa | tience | autour | de moi | demeu | re, 
8e cou | che con | tre terre | et sans | faire au | cun bruit, 
Passe u | ne bon | ne part | d’une | si bel | le nuit. 
. Cid, IV. iii. 
Ma foi | des meeurs | du temps | mettons- | nous moins | en 
Et fai | sons un | peu grace | ala | nature | humai | ne; 
Ne l’ex | amin | ons point | dans la | grande | rigueur, 
Et voy | ons ses | défauts | avec | quelque | douceur. 
A melee de | — | on peut | étre | blama | ble: 
Tl faut = | le monde peed | vertu | traita | ble; 
La par | faite — | fuit toute | extré | mité, 
Et veut | que l’on | soit sage | avec | sobri | été. 
Cette | peo | raideur | des ver | tus des | vieux 4 | ges 


Heurte | trop no | tre siécle | et les | communs | usa | ges. 
Misanthrope, I. ii. 


Toi dont | le monde | encore | igno | re le | vrai nom, 

Esprit | mysté | rieux, | mortel, | ange ou | démon, 

Qui que | tu sois, | Byron, | bon ou | fatal | géni | e, 

J’aime | de tes | concerts | la sau | vage har | moni | e. 
Lamartine, 

In these lines there are 69 e mutes. Of these 

19 are elided, and 50 are pronounced. Not one 

is suppressed, as Mr. Crawfurd supposes they 

may be. Mr. Crawfurd may search all the 

Alexandrines in the French language, and he 

will not find a single example of an e pronounced 

or suppressed at pleasure. 

I must apologize for burdening the columns 
of the Atheneum with such schoolboy know- 
ledge, but it is unpleasant to be accused of 
ignorance on an elementary point about which 
one is obviously right. Grant ALLEN. 


Norwood, August 14, 1880. 

In the fine sonnet written in memory of his 
college friend, the Rev. William Henry Brook- 
field, and printed in a biographical notice pre- 
fixed to the volume of his sermons published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in 1875, the Poet 
Laureate, it may be interesting to note, gives 
a dissyllabic value to the name of the Shak- 
spearean Jaques, and apparently also sanctions 
Is avecpwod amd son~entional Anolicized pro- 
nunciation. At least it is otherwise dificult, u 
not impossible, to scan or to read the line con- 
taining the name. 

As this sonnet is very little known, I may be 
allowed to quote it here entire in illustration 
of this vexata questio, italicizing the line referred 
to :— 


Brooks, for they call’d you so that knew you best, 


, Old Brooks, who loved so well to mouth my rhymes, 
How oft we two have heard St. Mary’s chimes! 
How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest, 


Would echo helpless laughter to your jest ! 

How oft with him we paced that walk of limes, 
Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden times, 
Who loved you well! Now both are gone to rest ; 
You man of humorous-melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony—is it so ? 

Our kindlier, trustier Jacques, past away! 





I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark : 
Zeai¢ d6vap—dream of a shadow,—go, 
God bless you. I shall join you in a day. 
It will be remarked that Mr. Tennyson retains 
the old French spelling of the name. May not 
this have some bearing on its eens % . 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. SwrvsurveE has in the press a new 
volume of poems, containing a song for the 
centenary of Walter Savage Landor (1875) ; 
a parting song to a friend leaving England ; 
a descriptive poem of some length called 
‘Off Shore’; another descriptive poem in 
the anapestic-elegiac metre of ‘ Hesperia,’ 
called ‘Evening on the Broads’; a de- 


scriptive poem called ‘By the North Sea’ ;. 


and other pieces. 

Mr. Francis Parkman, well known by 
his excellent works on the history of the 
French colonization of Canada, is now 
engaged in preparing an account of the final 
struggle between the English and French 
colonists in North America. Mr. Parkman 
begins with the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and will end with the capture of Quebec 
and the death of Wolfe. Mr. Parkman has 
had access to a large amount of inedited 
material, including the letters of Montcalm 
to his wife, which have been placed at the 
historian’s disposal by the present Marquis 
de Montcalm. 

Mr. Grant ALLEN has undertaken to 
write a monograph on Anglo-Saxon Britain 
for the series projected by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The work 
will deal with the purely English element 
in our nationality, and with the share due 
to English influences, as opposed to Keltic, 
Scandinavian, or Norman, in our existing 
society. It will discuss the nature, charac- 
ter, and extent of the Teutonic colonization, 
and will describe the history of the race up 
to the time of the Danish inroads. The 
Anglo-Saxon literature will also be copiously 
illustrated by extracts in prose and poetry, 
modernized only so far as to be intelligible 
to ordinary readers. 

Pror. Joun Ruys, of Oxford, will deliver 
an address on ‘The Legends of Carnarvon- 
shire’ at the National Eisteddfod of Wales, 
at Carnarvon, on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., 
will occupy the chair. 

Tue public will shortly see announced an 
édition de luxe of George Eliot’s ‘ Romola,’ 
which will be printed on the finest paper 
and contain numerous full-page illustrations. 

Ir is not unlikely that Prof. Kuenen, the 
well-known Dutch theologian, may deliver 
the Hibbert Lectures in 1882. 

Tue Society of Antiquaries has advanced 
far in the prenaretion gf what, is really 
a great work, a complete and exhaus- 
tive index to the Archaologia, which is 
to be issued as part of that publication. 
Such a book will be a great boon not to 
Fellows of the Society only, but to all 
Dryasdusts. 

Tue English edition of Prof. Ebers’s 
‘Egypt’ will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., under the title 
of ‘Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Pic- 
turesque,’ and the first monthly part will be 
ready September 25th. The work will be 
translated by Clara Bell, and will contain 





original notes by Dr. Birch, Keeper of 
Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. 

Tue death is announced of the Rev. W. G. 
Cookesley, once an assistant-master at Eton, 
who edited some of the odes of Pindar, and 
by so doing drew upon himself the wrath of 
the late Dr. Donaldson. 

A new novel, entitled ‘St. Martin’s 
Summer,’ by Shirley Smith, author of ‘ His 
Last Stake,’ &c., in three volumes, will 
be shortly published by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. ‘Hilary’s Love Story,’ by Miss 
G. M. Craik, will constitute the next volume 
of the ‘Bluebell ” original novels, and will 
be published early in September. 

Tue Burns statue at Dundee will be 
publicly inaugurated on the third Saturday 
in September. Sir John Steell has nearly 
completed the work. The statue for New 
York, of which the Scotch one is a replica, 
will be shipped from Glasgow towards the 
close of this month. 

Tue fifth volume of Bohmer’s ‘Romanische 
Studien’ will contain the Old French romance 
‘Girart de Rossillon,’ from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, by Prof. W. Foerster, of 
Bonn. 

A WEEKLY paper adapted to the require- 
ments of boys will be commenced next 
month by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co., under the title of The Boys’ Newspaper. 

Mr. James Crosron, F.S.A., of Man- 
chester, author of ‘On Foot through the 
Peak’ and other works, has in preparation 
a book to be entitled ‘ Nooks and Corners 
of Lancashire and Cheshire: a Wayfarer’s 
Notes in the Palatine Counties, Historical 
and Legendary.’ These notes were originally 
contributed by Mr. Croston to the Manchester 
Weekly Courier, and are now to be published 
in a quarto volume, with additional matter 
and with woodcut illustrations. Mr. John 
Heywood, of Manchester, will be the pub- 
lisher. 

Messrs. SonnENSCHEIN & ALLEN will pub- 
lish during the early part of next year the 
second volume of Grimm’s ‘Teutonic My- 
thology,’ by Mr. J. 8. Stallybrass, of which 
the first volume appeared last season. 
Among the announcements of this house for 
next season is a book for youthful readers, 
‘ Asgard and the Gods: Tales and ‘Traditions 
of our Northern Ancestors.’ No popular 
account of the mythology and superstitions. 
of the Norsemen has hitherto been written 
for boys and girls. 

A LEARNED German, Dr. W. Victor, of 
Wiesbaden, is going to edit a new periodical 
devoted to spelling in general and inter- 
national spelling reform. The Zeitschrift 
fir Orthographie is to contain original articles 
in different languages, notes, reviews, &c. 


A large number of philologists and edu- 
cationalists have promised their help. Tho 
first number, which will appear in September, 
will contain an article by Prof. Sayce (‘Why 
we Want a Reformed Alphabet’); a paper 
on Dutch Spelling, by M. H. de Beer of 
Amsterdam ; contributions by Prof. Sanders 
of Altstrelitz, J. F. Kriuter of Saargemiind, 
and other distinguished orthographers. 

Tue Society of the Rose, which has its 
headquarters in Manchester and devotes 
itself to the study of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, 
publishes in its last report a list of free 
libraries which contain copies of Mr. Ruskin’s 
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works. ‘The Manchester Library hasa com- 
plete set. Many seein to have only the 
well-known volume of selections. 


Arrer being for sixty-one years in the 
public service, of which thirty-six have been 
passed in the House of Lords, Mr. W. J. 
Thoms retires on a well-earned pension. It 
js superfluous to speak of Mr. Thoms’s many 
literary labours, but it may be as well to 
recall the fact that for thirty-two years he 
acted as secretary of the Camden Society, of 
which, along with John Bruce and J. Gough 
Nichols, he was the originator. 








SCIENCE 


——>— 


Pay Hospitals. By Henry C. Burdett. 

(Churchill. ) 

Ir would seem somewhat unfortunate for 
the movement which Mr. Burdett advocates 
that a better name than ‘‘Pay Hospitals” 
has not been invented by him or some other 
enthusiast; it is not an attractive title, and 
that of ‘‘Home Hospital,” which seems to 
be more likely to be adopted, is not quite 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Burdett asserts that it is no longer 
disputed that middle-class hospitals, if estab- 
lished in England on a proper basis, will 
probably become highly popular and finan- 
cially successful; and that there is a large 
class of persons who desire hospital treat- 
ment and who can afford to pay a remunera- 
tive sum for what they require. The pro- 
bability of financial success of course de- 
pends upon the numbers of this class, and if 
it really be as large as Mr. Burdett supposes 
the question arises how it is that the 
demand has not, at any rate in some degree, 
already created the supply. 

When sceptics ask how far experience 
justifies Mr. Burdett’s anticipation of success, 
the reply is far from favourable. Of his 
thirteen chapters nine are devoted to some 
account of such experiments throughout the 
world, and, though he himself seems entirely 
unconscious of it, hardly anything could 
have been written more discouraging. Even 
were success fully attained in other countries, 
it would by no means necessarily imply that 
a like success is certain in England, as 
English habits of life and views of comfort 
are in many respects peculiar; even when 
sick Englishmen must have a certain amount 
of freedom, and are resentful of the minute 
regulations necessary in a public institution. 

In France such hospitals are of two kinds, 
public and private, and the former are in 
each place under the municipality, which 
has the privilege of making good any 
deficit which may occur; the latter are 
purely business undertakings. About these 
our author supplies no information, while 
of tha largest ubliv Maioum do Bumte, 
that at Paris, he says that it is carried on 
at a permanent loss, that the diets are 
neither liberal nor sufficient, and that of 
late years its management has been in 
other respects unsatisfactory. 

In Germany and Austria it is the custom 
for eminent surgeons and physicians to be 
associated with private hospitals, of which 
they are often the proprietors; in some of 
these operations upon private patients are 


Mr. Burdett does not disdain to seek for 
an example even in Spain, where he declares 
the diets are such as may cause an English 
invalid a feeling of utter helplessness and 
misery, and where neither is fresh air nor 
washing considered necessary. In Italy a 
hospital at Milan furnishes the most typical 
example. This is the property of a company 
of shareholders, and the whole of the ad- 
ministration is under the personal control 
of a medical director; it is financially suc- 
cessful, that is to say, it pays its shareholders 
five per cent., and its consulting medical 
officers nothing. 

Mr. Burdett specially praises the manage- 
ment of the State Hospital at Christiania 
for its thrift; but it is not an example of 
the kind of institution that he wishes to 
see established in England, as it has 
attached to it a medical school; and 
although he calls it practically self-sup- 
porting, he at the same time states that 
a large portion of the income is derived 
from a public bathing establishment, and 
for any deficiency there is a grant voted 
annually by the national Parliament. In 
America, he states, all hospitals make 
provision for pay beds, which are placed, 
not in separate wards, but side by side with 
those occupied by persons admitted without 
payment. The medical staff receive nothing 
for their attendance upon such patients, and 
yet the system is, he asserts, popular among 
them. 

In Dublin several of the hospitals admit 
patients upon payment, but we learn that 
the absence of a proper system leads to 
serious abuse. At the Mater Misericordise 
the practice of admitting such patients has 
been discontinued because after a fair trial 
it proved to be a failure. 

Pay wards, so far as they have been tried 
in England, have not met with great success, 
and the writeradmits that the public are loath 
to enter any hospital where free cases are 
treated from a fear of being considered in 
some sense objects of charity. In what sense, 
it may be asked, would they not be objects 
of charity? Experience is thus not greatly 

in favour of admitting paying patients to 
existing hospitals; nor are the writer’s argu- 
ments for this course very telling. Were it 
true that the fittest of all applicants for aid 
from our medical charities are liable to be 
crowded out by classes for which these 
charities were not intended, the natural 
reform would surely be to exclude such 
classes, not to admit the paying patient and 
so limit still further the room rightly appro- 
priated. 
The experiment of admitting paying 
patients is now to be tried at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where, however, it is avowedly 
done not because a demand has been clearly 
shown to exist, but because the financial 
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such that its income will not allow of the 
maintenance of the buildings for those for 
whom they are intended. This does not 
make a hopeful starting-point, and the pro- 
test of the medical staff against such use of 
the wards, or, as they call it, such misappro- 
priation, foreshadows an uneasy period of 
probation. Py 

The Home Hospital Association has now 
also, after many difficulties, established its 
first house in Fitzroy Square, and, no doubt, 


demand which undeniably exists to a certain 
extent for such houses is sufficiently large to 
make them a permanent success financially. 
As Mr. Burdett says, the home hospital must 
succeed financially or it deserves to fail. 
With this view we thoroughly agree, but 
his idea of what is success is, to say the 
least, very odd. Thus, speaking of the first 
English hospital started on the self-sup- 
porting principle, he states that it was 
carried on for three years with an annual 
deficit of 350/., and was then killed by its 
own success: directly the demands upon its 
resources became greater than its accommo- 
dation the scheme had to be abandoned, as 
the committee had not funds enough to 
open a sufficiently extensive and commo- 
dious establishment. 








Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare. By ©. W. 
Sleeman, late Lieut. R.N. (Portsmouth, 
Griffin & Co.) 

Tue task of tracing the history of torpedo 
warfare is not difficult, as it is barely more 
than a hundred years since Capt. Bushnell, 
of Connecticut, attempted to destroy British 
vessels in Transatlantic waters by the ex- 
plosion of buoyant mines, either drifted to 
their proposed destination or conducted 
thither by a submarine boat. 

For half a century subsequent to their 
first invention, and during a not over-scru- 
pulous age, these infernal machines were 
regarded as ‘‘too diabolical” for adoption 
in civilized warfare either by our own or 
foreign governments; and Robert Fulton, 
in spite of his pertinacity, was powerless 
to overcome the repugnance which his in- 
genious engines of destruction excited on 
all sides. At first, indeed, Napoleon and 
Pitt lent favourable ears to his projects, 
but both finally mistrusted his means of 
operation; nor did he meet with better 
encouragement from his countrymen ia 
America, and he was forced, in spite of him- 
self, to direct his inventive genius towards 
the improvement of steam machinery as a 
means of propulsion for more humane pur- 
poses. Nevertheless it is to him that the 
hitherto scanty literature of submarine war- 
fare owes its first instalment, in the shape 
of a work entitled ‘Torpedo War,’ which 
dates from 1810. 

Clockwork, dependent on springs and 
weights, was the machinery first employed, 
but it was far too clumsy and inaccurate in 
its application under water to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the early torpedists; and it 
was not until the aid of voltaic electricity 
had been sought that any certainty of 
practical result was obtained, first by Col. 
Colt at New York, and later by Col. 
Pasley, R.E., at Spithead in 1839. The 
discovery of gun-cotton by Schénbein, and 
¢wo most important explosives to the material 
at the disposal of the submarine mining 
engineer. 

It was not, however, until the Russian 

war in 1854 that the powers of submerged 

torpedoes were tested in actual war, when 
the moral effect of the knowledge that 
electrical mines had been placed around 


‘Cronstadt and other ports was such that the 


naval operations of the British Baltic fleet 
under Admiral Sir Charles Napier were 








always performed in the theatre of the 
public hospital. 


before very long it will be seen whether the 
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Sir Michael Seymour, then fleet captain, 
lost the sight of an eye from the explosion 
of one of these machines on board H.M.S. 
Exmouth, whilst his gunnery lieutenant, 
now Rear-Admiral Beamish, was also 
severely burned, an incident omitted in 
Lieut. Sleeman’s sketchy narrative. The 
physical effect of the Russian mines was 
confined to the more or less severe con- 
cussions experienced by H.M. ships Merlin 
and Firefly during the same campaign. 

Hitherto all the results of torpedo warfare 
had been merely negative, and they remained 
so until the breaking out of the American 
war, when submarine engineering entered 
upon a new phase, as offensive torpedoes 
were actively employed by the Confederates 
against the ships of the Federal navy. 
Between December, 1862, and April, 1865, 
the Southerners destroyed no less than 
twelve of the enemy’s ironclads and gun- 
boats, &c., by torpedoes, moving and sta- 
tionary, and lost one of their own vessels by 
the same means. We may cite the most 
tragic of these events, viz., when a Con- 
federate submarine torpedo boat sank the 
Federal vessel of war Housatonic on the 
17th of February, 1864, off Charleston. In 
her ‘‘successful”’ attack this boat was armed 
with the bow-spar torpedo, and was sunk by 
running into the hole formed by the ex- 
plosion of her own torpedo; about three 
years after the war divers went down and 
found her lying alongside the hull of her 
antagonist, with the remains of her crew, 
consisting of nine men, in her. 

Mean time dynamite had been introduced 
by the Swedish chemist Nobel in 1864— 
‘poisoned earth,” as it has been appo- 
sitely characterized by the Bishop of Natal 
in allusion to its composition, in which 
nitro-glycerine is mixed with ‘ kieselghur,” 
a porous siliceous earth. This, Lieut. Slee- 
man remarks, being cheaply and readily 
procured, is the very best explosive for tor- 
pedoes ; and it is significant of the times in 
which we live that whereas the total pro- 
duction of dynamite in 1867 was only eleven 
tons, in 1878 it amounted to 6,140 tons. 
The same year in which dynamite was first 
used also witnessed the first experiments, 
made at Fiume, with the celebrated fish 
torpedo, the invention of Messrs. Lupuis and 
Whitehead. Since then only three opportuni- 
ties have occurred of testing the destructive 
powers of this famous weapon on active ser- 
vice, and on two of these occasions it failed to 
fulfil its deadly mission. The first occasion 
was that of the Huascar and the Shah, when 
luckily for both parties the Peruvian altered 
her course simultaneously with the discharge 
of the Whitehead by the English man-of-war, 
thereby escaping an unhappy fate. During 
the same year, 1877, the Russian torpedists 
made _a_ni ht attack upon the Ottoman 
Turkish ships remained unscathed, whilst 
two misdirected torpedoes were found on 
the beach, one unexploded and in perfect 
condition, whereby the mechanism of the 
hitherto secret adjustment chamber of the 
Whitehead torpedo was divulged to the 
world. The last and only successful attempt 
was also made by the Russians, who operated 
on a Turkish guard-ship in 1878, when the 
vessel was totally destroyed. Even now it 
may still be said that our knowledge of 
offensive torpedo warfare is principally 





theoretical; let us hope that it may long 
remain so. 

Inquiring readers must not expect to find 
in Lieut. Sleeman’s work an elaborate trea- 
tise on torpedism, nor must they hope to 
discover from its pages the so-called secret 
of the Whitehead torpedo. If they do 
they will be disappointed, for, although 
they will find a good representation of the 
exterior of the mysterious fish, they will 
look in vain for plans and sections of the 
marvellous, compact Brotherhood engines 
within, which work up to 40-horse power in 
a confined space. 

The publication of this book will be of 
service in one way, and that is that there 
can be now no longer any objection to the 
publication of an official manual or hand- 
book (by authority) of torpedo exercise 
and construction. The art of submarine 
warfare has reached the stage when any 
affectation of mystery is absurd, for we 
might as well expect to hear of instructors 
of musketry drilling squads confidentially 
‘on their honour.” It will be remembered 
that when the Armstrong gun first came out 
a select squad exercised it on Woolwich 
Common with sentries round to prevent un- 
authorized intruders from looking at its 
exterior. Before concluding we cannot help 
noticing that a thinly veiled advertise- 
ment of Capt. M‘Evoy’s inventions is too 
obvious throughout the pages of the work 
before us, and it is to Lieut. Sleeman’s 
absence in China in connexion with these 
same patents that we suppose we owe the 
exclusion of the most recent experiments in 
countermining, as exemplified by the sub- 
marine operations carried on last October 
opposite Fort Monkton, when such very 
conflicting opinions resulted. Great pre- 
parations are now in progress for similar 
manoeuvres this year, when the tables are 
expected to be turned on the defenders by 
a newly discovered method of sighting guns 
on the electric light, an operation which has 
hitherto baffled the artillerists; but, on the 
other hand, a novel employment of Bec- 
querel’s luminous sulphides may be used by 
the sappers and aqueous miners, whose 
phosphorescence will effectually discover the 
approach of any hostile torpedo launches 
when they attempt to tow countermines 
against the line of defence. 

Since the above was written, these experi- 
ments have taken place (on Tuesday, the 10th 
of August) with great success on the same 
ground. The lines of countermines were 
laid and exploded in a masterly manner by 
the naval launches, and the boom effectually 
destroyed in the day attack, under cover of 
the heavy guns of H.M.S. Glatton. By 
night the effect of smoke, produced by a 
prolonged cannonade, in obscuring the 
luminous rays of the electric light, was 
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Nature's Byepaths: a Series of Recreative Papers 
in Natural History. By J. E. Taylor. 
(Bogue. ) 

Tus is a series of reprints of papers, by the 

editor of Science Gossip, on geological matters, 

on the wanderings of a naturalist in various 
more or less known parts of England, on artifi- 
cial manures, the geological dispersion of 
animals, floods and their prevention, the British 

Association, the Norfolk broads, ancient jokes 

and folk-lore, Lancashire people, the Colorado 

beetle, pike fishing and pike poaching, vegetable 





parasites, beavers, together with some half. 
botanical, half-ethical studies of catkin-bearjn 
trees, of primroses, violets, various kinds of 
ranunculus, hawthorn, and honeysuckle. [py 
this very miscellaneous lot of light science, or 
rather of science lightly treated, geological) 
matter is the most prominent. The naturalist’s 
wanderings are told rather too much in the style 
of a guide-book. There is little fault to be 
found with the facts, and of the style in 
which these are told, which is not without 
life, the following extract is a fair specimen :— 
‘Trees are magnificent regulators of climature, 
They are to it what the pair of revolving 
‘ governor-balls’ are to a stationary engine, 
When the engine is going too fast, the 
‘ governor-balls’ distend, and ‘ throttle’ or com- 
press the aperture whence the motive steam- 
power is issuing. When the engine is worki 
slowly the balls droop, and so open the valve ag 
to allow more steam to issue. The same with 
the woods and forests of a country. When the 
rainy seasons are on, every tree and plan 
absorbs some of the moisture, and stores it away 
into its own tissues. It thus prevents great 
quantities from flowing off the surface and 
gathering into rills and rivulets, and so swelling 
the main rivers as to cause them to overflow 
their lowest-lying banks. During periods of 
drought the leaves of the same forest give out 
the moisture they consumed into the atmosphere, 
and so prevent its being as dry and parching as 
it otherwise would have been. During the 
hours of night, also, the surfaces of the leaves 
become colder than the air, and thus the 
moisture contained in the latter is condensed 
upon them as dews. In many parts of Arabia 
this is the only kind of waterfall with which 
the parched earth is visited.” The book is 
certainly good of its sort. The only fault 
which we find in it, if we make allowance for 
its kind, is that sufficient care has not been 
taken in reprinting these articles to arrange 
them in some sort of order and to remove re- 
petitions. For instance, the fact that the Pass 
of Llanberis is not due to volcanic agency seems 
to have struck the author so much that he in- 
sists upon it in more than one of these papers; 
and various similar instances might be shown. 
Every one who has been in the habit of writing 
articles for newspapers or periodicals knows by 
experience that he occasionally reproduces one 
idea in various articles. So long as_ these 
articles are in their original form, scattered in 
time and place, there is, of course, no harm in 
such reproduction. But when the articles are col- 
lected and republished in one book, the author 
should at least take the trouble to remove all 
repeated passages. In conclusion, we cannot 
help expressing our wonder as to what class of 
reader such books as these, however good of 
their kind, are intended for. The present volume 
is, we gather from one of its earliest pages, in- 
tended for that now often-quoted body, “ the 
non-scientific public,” that part of the public, 
we suppose, which likes to have disconnect 
scraps of natural history thrown to it. It may 
be open to doubt whether this taste, if it exists, 
of the non-scientific public ought to be encov 
raged. Again, one of the papers in this book, 
the sensible if slight sketch of the value of arti- 
ficial manures, is avowedly intended for farmers 
Thonyscigntitic dgymers. This sketch occupies 

ut o e 408 pages of the book, and is, 
therefore, so small that it may be doubted 
whether many non-scientific farmers are likely 
to discover it beneath the matter under which 
it is buried. 








MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Euclid for Beginners. Books I. and II. By the 

Rev. F. B. Harvey, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
To ‘‘express éhe text of Euclid more distinctly ” 
and to ‘‘ bring it more fully within the boy's 
com prehension ” are the objects which Mr. Harvey 
has in view. His plan consists chiefly in em- 
ploying red ink for the particular enunciation 
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and the special statement of the point or points 
to be proved, and for the lines of the figure 
which occur in the course of construction ; 
and in the use of italics for each ‘“‘ but,” 
“then,” ‘‘therefore,” &c. Of course it is 
difficult to hit the juste miliew between the 
removal of useless difficulties and pauperization, 
and we will therefore only say that so far as the 
lines of the figures are concerned we cordially 
approve the device. But, putting all prejudice 
aside, we cannot admit that Mr. Harvey’s plan 
has at all improved the text. We will take one 
instance, of Mr. Harvey’s own choice, viz., in 
the fifth proposition of Book I., in which a fatal 
repetition occurs, utterly confusing to a boy, 
and of a kind never found in the terse and per- 
fect logic of the old phraseology: ‘‘ Further, 
because the angle ABG=the angle ACF, and the 
angle CBG=the angle BOF, as already proved, 
therefore if the angle CBG be taken from the 
angle ABG, and the angle BCF be taken from 
the angle ACF, then the remaining angle,” &c. 
There is no need for the then ; it merely repeats 
the therefore and confuses the boy. Many other 
examples of a similar kind may be noted. 


Mathematical Formule. Edited by R. M. Mil- 
burn, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Were this book likely to be used by any person 
who has the interests of education at heart, we 
should feel bound to register against it a mild 
but decided protest. The author is the best 
judge of the value of his own time, and this 
compilation must have occupied a good deal of 
it. There is no preface to which the reader can 
turn for an explanation of its objects. 


The Teachers’ Manual of Mental Arithmetic. 

(National Society’s Depository. ) 
Tuis little manual shows how lessons in mental 
arithmetic in public elementary schools can be 
made more useful and less wearisome than they 
now generally are. Very numerous examples 
of sums are given, and they are well chosen 
and are within the compass of the young scholars 
for whose use they are intended. Pupil-teachers, 
and indeed teachers generally, find it difficult 
to fabricate questions in mental arithmetic for 
use in class; and while the teacher is laboriously 
evolving sums, his pupils are apt to fall into 
dulness and inattention. Teachers who have 
experienced this difficulty will be grateful to the 
compiler for placing at their disposal so large 
a stock of good arithmetical examples. The 
explanations of processes in mental arithmetic 
are clever and to the point; and the hints for 
teaching and the account of different methods 
of class instruction will prove interesting and 
serviceable to young teachers—and to many 
old ones. 








GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


The West Indies. By Charles H. Eden, 
F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low & Co.)—This little 
volume forms one of the series of ‘‘ Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies,” edited by 
F, §. Pulling, M.A., and an attractive and 
popular series it is likely to be if the writers 
engaged are only willing and diligent enough 
to make use of the requisite materials which 
have been published during the past twenty 
years, including those brought out under the 


auspices of our oO Government In the 
list of about forty “different works stated to 


have been consulted for this volume we miss 
some of the most recent and the most valuable 
for the West Indies. Take, for instance, the 
Bermudas. Had Mr. Eden consulted General 
Lefroy’s ‘Memorials of the Bermudas ’ (2 vols., 
Longmans, 1877-9), he would have devoted at 
all events more than one page (143) to two 
hundred years of the history of those islands, 
and with advantage to his work. Of the 
Buccaneers, or the Freebooters of the Spanish 

in, as Mr. Eden calls them, he says 
rather more, though the well-known Morgan 


captains are not even mentioned ; but then, per- 
haps, the author’s space was limited, though 
there is almost a blank page at the end of 
half the chapters in the book. Altogether 
the historical part of Mr. Eden’s work is 
far inferior to the geographical part, some- 
times even to misleading, as in the state- 
ment that Jamaica was entirely wrested from 
the Spaniards by order of Oliver Cromwell. 
Had the Calendars of our National State Papers 
been consulted, Mr. Eden would have seen that 
Cromwell’s orders to Penn and Venables were 
to take Hispaniola, for which the expedition 
was expressly prepared ; that, failing to take 
Hispaniola, they seized upon Jamaica ; that on 
their arrival in England warrants were issued 
for the apprehension and committal of them 
both for having returned without licence, con- 
trary to their trust ; and that they were only 
released after some six weeks’ imprisonment in 
consideration of their acknowledging their fault 
and of their submission. Of the history of the 
Leeward Isles Mr. Eden says next to nothing, 
though an interesting page or two might 
have been written with advantage about each 
one of these ; and as to Barbadoes, he thinks 
*‘its history is entirely local, and need not be 
entered upon in a sketch so brief as this.” 

The magnificent Handatlas fiir die Geschichte 
des Mittelalters und der neweren Zeit, which was 
originally due to Spruner, and is now edited by 
Dr. Menke, has reached its third edition. The 
work has been greatly enlarged, and more than 
ever is it indispensable to the student of his- 
tory. Some idea of its size may be inferred from 
the fact that it contains 90 large maps and 376 
small maps and plans. The student of his- 
tory is thus almost superabundantly provided 
for. It is not with a view to detracting from 
the merits of this unrivalled atlas, but simply 
to furnish some notes for the next edition, that 
we note a few trifling oversights that an exami- 
nation of the maps has revealed. In Map 9, 
while the island of Cerigo is rightly assigned to 
Venice, Tinos is given to Turkey, although 
Venice held this last relic of her possessions in 
the Archipelago down to 1715. In Map 90 the 
same oversight occurs. On Map 10 Minorca is 
assigned to Spain, although at that time (1740) it 
belonged to England. The English occupation 
of Tangiers is ignored on Map 9. Maps 20 and 
62 are the only ones of the series which can be 
called inadequate. It would be impossible with 
the aid of the former to follow the Spanish dis- 
coverersof America. For instance, San Sebastian, 
founded by Ojeda 1510, is not marked, nor the 
Gulf of Uraba, nor most of the spots connected 
with the adventures of Balboa. The conquests 
of Pizarro and Cortez are better illustrated, but 
surely the position assigned to Tambo, the scene 
of ‘‘ the last triumph of the Inca,” is incorrect ? 
On Map 62 the French colonies in North America 
are very imperfectly marked. On the map of 
the English and Scotch borders given on No. 61, 
to which an English student naturally turns, 
there are sundry slips, such as ‘‘ Melrose C.”’ for 
Melrose Abbey, ‘“‘Solway Moor” for Solway 
Moss, &c. The difficult question of spelling 
names has, on the whole, been well treated. It 
is, perhaps, carrying purism somewhat to excess | 
to give the Arabic names in the kingdom of 
Granada when nine people out of ten who read 

j mir wood i+ je Oe-—*-b ---thomiti ss 
On the other fand, «Strassburg is ‘i*cutious 
spelling for 2 French town in Napoleon’s days, 
and ‘Mainz’ and ‘‘Céln” are also rather out of 
place in the year 1810. But, after all, these are 
very slight matters. The atlas is a superb work, 
and does the greatest possible credit to the re- 
nowned house of Perthes. 


if it represents in its colouring any period in 
European history, it is that of 1846!! At least, 
Cracow is given to Austria, Belgium is an 
independent kingdom, and Luxembourg is 
divided according to the treaty of 1831. 
Messrs. Johnston seem to have odd notions of 
the progress of the followers of Mahomet. In 
the ‘‘ Europe of the Norman and Plantagenet 
period ” they appear to have had no foothold in 
Western Europe except Granada. The battle of 
Ourique was apparently fought long before ‘‘the 
Norman period,” as there is not a sign of them 
in Portugal. On the other hand, in the East 
there is a most curious ‘‘ Osman Empire,” which 
appears to have been unable to take Thessalonica, 
although it possesses Constantinople. But there 
is little need to particularize faults. Such maps 
will simply mislead, and the student of history 
will get far more real help from the Royal Atlas. 
It is with regret that we speak unfavourably of 
any attempt to promote historical study, but it 
is obvious that the compilers of the new atlas 
have formed no adequate conception of the task 
they have undertaken. It is not necessary that 
they should attempt to rival the Gotha atlas, 
but the maps given should have been well 
selected, on a sufficient scale, and at least 
tolerably accurate. 

Glimpses of the Globe, by J. R. Blakiston, 
M.A. (Griffith & Farran), supplies some useful 
hints to teachers and is at the same time a 
fairly interesting reading book. The author very 
properly insists upon pupils being taught to 
observe. The information conveyed by him is 
not, however, at all times strictly correct. The 
Persian Gulf cannot fairly be described as lying 
between Arabia and India, the Gulf of Venice 
is not between Italy and Greece, and all Euro 
and all North America do not lie within the 
temperate zone. It is truly astonishing that a 
geographical writer should make erroneous 
statements on such simple matters. Mr. 
Blakiston intends to follow up ‘ Glimpses of 
the Globe’ with a work of similar size and 
character dealing only with the mother country. 
It will be entitled ‘Glimpses of England,’ and 
it is to be hoped he may avoid making more 
mistakes. 

Mr. Stanford has sent us Mr. Worth’s excel- 
lent Guides to North and South Devon, bound 
in one volume. It is a pity that advantage was 
not taken of the opportunity to amalgamate the 
two guides, as there are necessarily some pag*s 
of repetitions. One or two misprints might 
have been corrected. For instance, Buckingham’s 
rising against Richard III. did not take place 
in 1468. The chief fault in the book is that 
Mr. Worth has little taste in architecture. He 
admires Sir G. Scott’s treatment of Exeter 
Cathedral! Mr. Stanford sends us new editions 
of some others of his convenient county guide- 
books. These books deserve to be popular, but 
advantage should be taken of their success to 
revise them carefully. 

Guide-books to the Lakes seem to be much 
in demand ; at least, the supply is large. The 
latest is the Thorough Guide to the English Lake 
District, by Mr. Baddeley. It is published by 
Messrs. Dulau, and obviously ‘‘ got up” on the 
model of Baedeker’s books. It seems to be 
most carefully and intelligently compiled. 

The Holiday Companion and Travellers’ Guide 
téert{rinformation, but a great deal that is use- 
less. Mr. Mason might have done his work a 
good deal better. 

Prof. Berlioux, of Lyons, has brought out an 
elaborate study on Le Jura, which will be in- 
teresting to the strategist. 

Europiiische Staatenkunde. Von Oscar Peschel. 





The Historical Atlas of Messrs. Johnston falls 
far short of its German rival. The maps are | 
a great deal too small to be of use. What isthe | 
advantage of a little map of Europe, “1715 to 
1830, illustrating the wars of the French Re- 
volution and Napoleon's wars,” which is not so 





and other equally notorious English Buccaneer 





large as a-map in an ordinary school atlas, and | 


Erster Band. (Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot.)— 
This posthumous work of the lamented Prof. 
Oscar Peschel has been carefully edited and 
completed by Dr. O. Kriimmel, one of his 
pupils. It bears the stamp of originality which 
distinguishes all that Peschel has written. It is 
not a mere collection of facts and figures, as 
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might be imagined from the title, but enters 
fully into the social questions which agitate the 
world, besides supplying, in a masterly exposé 
of the physical geography of the various states 
of Europe, those fundamental facts which de- 
termine in so large a measure our material 


prosperity. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


™ Mr. Common succeeded in detecting Faye’s 
comet with his fine 18-inch silvered glass re- 
flector at Ealing on the night of the 2nd inst. 
It was very faint, and close to the place assigned 
in Dr. Axel Méller’s ephemeris. The moon 
being now past the full, and the comet increas- 
ing in brightness, it is probable that before the 
end of next week it may become visible with 
telescopes of less power than Mr. Common’s. 
The following are the predicted places (for 
Berlin midnight) on the closing days of the 
month :— 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s, 

Aug. 27 23 9 49 79° 42’ 
~ - 23 9 18 79° 47’ 
a a 23 8 47 79° 52’ 
— 23 8 15 79° 57’ 

31 23 7 41 80° 3/ 


It will be remarked that the comet is in the con- 
stellation Pisces and rises about an hour before 
sunset. 

Jupiter and Saturn are now both well 
situated for observation, rising between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening. The red spot 
on the former is certain to be well scrutinized. 
It is desirable that attention be given to the 
phenomena of the two more distant satellites, 
the tables of which much require improvement. 
An occultation of the third satellite will take 
place about midnight on the 27th inst.—pre- 
dicted disappearance 11" 20". Saturn’s ring 
is now well opening out, the south surface 
being visible. Reference may be made here 
to a small matter connected with the history 
of the ring. The discovery of its duplicity 
was long attributed to Cassini (John Dominic, 
often called Cassini I.) in the year 1675, 
until Mr. Hind pointed out that the division 
had been noticed ten years before by the 
brothers Ball in Devonshire (‘Solar System,’ 
p. 105). The record of their observation is in 
the very first volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, p. 152, and is stated to have been made 
by Mr. William Ball, accompanied by his 
brother, Dr. Ball, October 13th, 1665, at six 
of the clock, at Mainhead, near Exeter, with a 
very good telescope near thirty-eight feet long. 
Prof. Newcomb remarks that these observers 
were ‘‘otherwise unknown in astronomy” 
(‘Popular Astronomy,’ p. 346), and this may 
have led to a misunderstanding as to their 
exact location. Mr. Hind calls it Minehead, 
North Devonshire, but it cannot be the well- 
known Minehead, which is, in fact, in Somerset- 
shire, and which no one would describe as near 
Exeter. We suspect that the word in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions is a misprint for Mamhead, 
a village near Dawlish, and of course not far 
from Exeter. The Balls do not seem to have 
announced the division as a certainty, but sent 
a drawing of the planet to a friend, who was 
induced by it to write to Huyghens (we can 
find no record of any reply), asking him to 
attentively consider the present figure of the 
as in this figure, and consequently whether hie 
there meets with nothing that may make him 
think that it is not one body of a circular figure 
that embraces his disc, but two.” 

Another variable star in the constellation 
Hercules (the designation of which will be V 
Herculis) has recently been discovered to be 
such by Herr Dunér, of the Observatory of Lund. 
It occurs in the Bonn Durchmusterung in the 
place R.A. 16" 30™ 5*, N.P.D. 52° 22’, with the 
assigned magnitude 8°7. On the 7th of June 
last year Herr Dunér estimated the magnitude 
as 83, not very different from Argelander’s ; 





but towards the end of June this year he found 
it only 9°3 or 9°4, and following it up afterwards 
observed the light to continue to decrease, until 
at the beginning of the present month the 
magnitude was only the eleventh, which would 
not have been visible at all to the telescope with 
which the Durchmusterung was made. 

We have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for Januaryand February 
(after that for March, referred to in the Athe- 
meum for July 31st) The former contains, 
besides a continuation of Prof. Tacchini’s solar 
observations at Rome, a description, accom- 
panied by a fine engraving, of the splendid 
solar photographs taken by M. Janssen at 
Meudon. The latter is wholly occupied by a 
reproduction of an interesting paper on the 
solar temperature and the relative intensity 
of the rays of different colour spectroscopically 
determined by Prof. W. H. Pickering, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— August 4.—J. W. Dunning, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Sir Sidney Saunders for- 
warded for exhibition four living specimens of 
Prosopis rubicola, all stylopized females, recently 
bred from larv extracted from briers received from 
Epirus, and contributed notes thereon.—Miss E. A. 
Ormerod exhibited a soft gall-like formation found 
on Rhododendron ferrugineum, but believed to be 
of fungoid growth.—Mr. Billups exhibited a speci- 
men of Heptaulacus villosus from Box Hill.—Mr. 
H. J. Elwes communicated a paper ‘On the Genus 
Colias..—Mr. W. L. Distaut read a paper entitled 
‘Notes on Exotic Rhynchota, with Descriptions of 
New Species.’ 








Science Gossiy, 


Ir is proposed to mark the fifty-first birthday 
of the British Association by holding a meeting 
of unusual importance next year. The place of 
meeting will be York, where the Association 
originally assembled. Sir John Lubbock will, 
it is hoped, preside, and an endeavour is to be 
made to obtain the services as Presidents of 
Sections of former Presidents of the Association. 
Thus Prof. Ramsay will be asked to preside over 
the Geological Section, Prof. Huxley over the 
Biological. 

Mr. Wa tac will bring out before long a new 
work, ‘Island Life,’ which discusses the most in- 
teresting questions connected with insular Faunas 
and Floras by the aid of recent geological and 
physical researches. Great importance is attached 
to secular changes of climate, and hence the 
problem of geological climates is carefully 
investigated, and a new and somewhat novel 
solution of it attempted. 

THE annual meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland will be held 
at the Unitarian School-room, Swansea, on 
Friday next, the 27th, at 2.30 p.m. 

Ir is interesting to notice that some telephone 
experiments have been made by Dr. Herz with 
the French Atlantic cable between Brest and 
Penzance. A new apparatus was employed, 
and the results are stated to have been satis- 
factory. 

M. ADER communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences on July 12th the conclusion, drawn 
from his experiments, that every mechanical 

: eee BAe A EE 12 oitiaaice 
of Wo1ecular equilibrium of a magnetic nucleus 
developes, at the moment when such nucleus 
returns abruptly to its conditions of equilibrium, 
an electric current capable of acting on the tele- 
phone. 


Tue Yorkshire College of Science at Leeds 
has issued the Sixth Annual Report, for 1879-80 
of that institution. Twelve professors, lecturers, 
and instructors, aided by nine assistants, are 
now giving instruction in fourteen subjects. 
The number of students in the year had in- 
creased from 113 to 142, and in addition there 
were 52 medical and 148 occasional students, 


Tue Academy of Sciences of Bologna wil] 
award their Aldine Prize. Medal for 1882 to the 
memoir on animal electricity exhibiting the 
most original research. The Philosophical 
Faculty of Géttingen offer their Beneke prizes 
for experimental investigations and theoretical 
examinations of the phenomena exhibited in the 
case of non-homocentric light sources. 

MM. HavrerevitLeE anD CHAPUIS recently 
brought before the Académie des Sciences of 
Paris some experiments which appear to prove 
that the production of ozone is considerably 
influenced by pressure and temperature, and 
consequently that with extreme cold and great 
pressure large quantities of ozone may be 
obtained. 

Tur Monthly Records of Results of Observa- 
tions in Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
&c., taken at the Melbourne Observatory during 
January and February, have been forwarded by 
Mr. R. L. J. Ellery, F.R.S., with his usual 
promptitude. 

Tue Secretary for Mines of Victoria also 
sends us the ‘ Report of Progress’ of the Geo- 
logical Survey of that colony, to the end of 
June, 1879. Field operations were suspended 
immediately after the date of the last Progress 
Report, 1878, but they were subsequently 
resumed by Mr. Reginald A. F. Murray alone, 
To this volume Mr. Murray contributes several 
valuable reports and remarks, which are largely 
illustrated by maps and plans. The other mem- 
bers of the survey have contributed notes and 
returns, which place before the public a satis- 
factory view of the condition of the Geological 
Survey of an important mineral colony. 

M. pve QuaTreracEs asked the Académie des 
Sciences, at the Séance of July 26th, to open 
a subscription for founding a medal to com- 
memorate the services of M. Milne Edwards to 
science. This was agreed to, and a committee 
was formed. 

Les Mondes for the 5th of August prints the 
‘Rapport Annuel sur l’Etat de l’Observatoire de 
Paris pendant l’Année 1879, par M. le Contre- 
amiral Mouchez, Directeur de 1’Observatoire,’ 
giving a plan of the actual state of the observa- 
tory and grounds, and another of the contem- 
plated additions thereto. 


M. J. A. Roorpa Sarr has in the Archives Néer- 
landaises des Sciences Exactes a paper on the 
diamond mines of South Africa. He states that 
the diamond is found in a primitive gangue of 
volcanic origin, the presence of a double car- 
boniferous silicate being a characteristic of these 
mines, which he regards as extinct craters of 
volcanoes. His hypothesis is that the diamond 
is of Plutonic origin, formed at the expense of 
organic matter under the influence of great 
pressure and a high temperature. The recent 
artificial production of the diamond appears to 
confirm this view. M. Meunier states in the 
Comptes Rendus that he has produced crystals of 
spinel, and he believes periclase and corundum, 
by the action of steam on the chloride of alu- 
minium in presence of magnesium at a red heat. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—~—_ 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter jn completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
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Compte-Rendu de la Commission Inmpériale 


Archéologique pour V Année 1877. (St. 
Petersburg. ) 
Mykenai, eine Kritische Untersuchung der 


Schleimannschen Alterthiimer unter Verglei- 
chung Russischer Funde. Von Ernst 
Schulze. (St. Petersburg.) 
Tue pamphlet of Herr Schulze is a repub- 
lication of an article in the Russische Revue; 





its theme is the exposition and defence of a 
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theory about the origin and occupants of the 
graves on the acropolis of Mycenz, which 
was propounded at greater length by M. Ste- 
phani in the recent issue of the Compte-Rendu 
of the Russian Archeological Commission. 
A theory so put forth must be approached 
respectfully, whatever may be the value 
which, after examination, we may think 
belongs to it. Thus much is due to the 
archeological experience of the author 
and his genuine learning. The encourage- 
ment by a considerable authority of a 
moribund paradox is pretty sure to bring 
about a revival of criticisms and carpings 
which were falling into oblivion. It is, there- 
fore, by no means unnecessary to appraise 
without reserve the arguments which, in 
the deliberate opinion of a distinguished 
scholar and antiquary, will avail to trans- 
fer the antiquities unearthed by Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Mycenz from some thousand years, 
and rather more than less, before the Chris- 
tian era to the third century after it. 

The position of Dr. Schliemann, as an in- 
terpreter of the remains of antiquity which 
his sagacity and enthusiasm have brought 
to light, may well engage our sympathy. It 
cannot be denied that the coincidences be- 
tween what he hoped and expected to find 
and what he actually did find were most 
remarkable; and after all the encourage- 
ment which he received from considerable 
scholars, it is naturally a trial to him to be 
called upon to give up—as it seems too clear 
he must—his cherished dream of having 
recovered the personal relics and remains of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra. He is between 
banded theorists on opposite sides, and it is 
as little comfort to him as to the ‘“‘men of 
Angiers” if, ‘‘from North to South,” the 
assailants who afflict him are scarcely less 
troublesome to each other. His conjectured 
identification is too modern for one party, 
and too ancient for the other. On the one 
hand, the Achaian Agamemnon, so far as he 
represents an historical fact at all, is both con- 
fidently and plausibly assigned to a period 
when the Cyclopean walls of the acropolis of 
Mycenz and the tombs they enclosed were al- 
ready antiquities—a period far more advanced 
in the arts of construction, as the highly arti- 
ficial tombs, the so-called treasuries in 
the lower city, abundantly testify. On the 
other hand, we are now challenged to admit 
that these Mycensean graves were thrust 
intrusively among the ruins of a city which 
had been desolate for centuries—after 
Achaian, Dorian, Macedonian rule had suc- 
ceeded each other, had been superseded by 
Roman, and when Roman power was already 
coping at disadvantage with the insolent 
audacity of the Goth and Vandal. 

The ten years from 250 a.p. to 260 com- 
prise the three naval expoditions of the 
Goths and associated tribes, which, starting 
from the Sea of Azoff and the scenes of 
M. Stephani’s archeological explorations, 
ravaged not only the maritime but in- 
land cities of Asia Minor and Greece. 
Each was more adventurous and destructive 
than its predecessor. The wealthy city of 
Trapesus (Trebizond) was taken by storm 
by the first. The second passed through the 
Thracian Bosporus, captured Byzantium, 
and Chalcedon on the opposite shore with 
its well-stored arsenals, and then turned 
inland to assail with equal success the once 


towns scarcely less important. The third 
snd largest expedition, in which the im- 
portant and peculiarly vagrant tribe of the 
Heruli took part, after ruining Cyzicus, 
passed through the Hellespont, and seized 
and plundered Athens, Corinth, Argos, and 
Sparta. One of their chiefs, Naulobatus—a 
true Greek name, most appropriate for the 
admiral of a flotilla—led the Heruli as far 
as Epirus; there by capitulation he took 
service, together with his followers, under 
the Roman emperor. Another section 
of the adventurers regained the sea, and 
destroyed the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
and ravaged the Troad on their way back 
to the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Now what we are invited to accept as 
fairly proved is nothing less than that the 
resemblances between the remains obtained 
from the excavations at Hissarlik and those 
from the Mycenzean interments are due to 
a common connexion with these devastating 
Goths or Heruli. The theory imports that 
while the Peloponnesus was in their power 
they occupied the Cyclopean acropolis of 
Mycene as a place of strength, and, after 
a disaster in which they lost women and 
children as well as princes, buried them in 
a general grave, ‘‘ with golden masks upon 
their faces in South Russian fashion,” and 
deposited with them intaglios of Sassanid 
origin, which they had brought from the 
North, and a variety of gold ornaments, espe- 
cially those with representations of butter- 
flies, which were productions of Greek art of 
late date and obtained from the plunder of 
Greek cities. 

The custom of applying thin golden masks 
to the faces of the dead is not peculiarly 
“South Russian.” Roman examples are 
known which date much earlier than those 
from the neighbourhood of Kertch and 
Olbia; others are producible from Cyprus, 
Phonicia, and Mesopotamia; the practice 
is among the number of those which ethno- 
logists are accustomed to regard as carry- 
ing no more proof of dependence upon a 
single centre than the custom of tattooing 
the living. The Persian female figures 
which Herr Schulze engraves as precise 
parallels in costume to those on the intaglio 
of Mycene prove no more than a comparison 
of the fashion plate of Myra’s Journal with 
an archaic Greek vase, and that is not 
contemporaneousness, but that ladies of all 
periods have worn petticoats and plaited 
their back hair. The intaglio in question 
is pronounced by better authorities to be of 
Babylonian origin, and the other lentoid 
gems take their places in series with those 
which have been collected from the Greek 
islands, and throw so much light on the 
development of archaic Greek art. 

But most surprising ie the inference which 
M. Stephani draws with such positiveness 
from the frequency of the occurrence of the 
butterfly as an ornament, either solid or 
upon the thin gold discs of Mycene. 

‘‘The assumption,” he says, ‘‘ that the butter- 
fly was a favourite object for representation in 
a prehistoric period of which otherwise we know 
nothing, and then was lost sight of entirely in 
the historical times of culture in both Europe 
and Asia, is a manifest contradiction to all sound 
criticism.” 

M. Stephani has made an exhaustive 
collection of the passages in which the 


Roman authors, and urges so eagerly that 
it was utterly neglected both in poetry 
and prose as compared with the cicada, 
for example, before the age of Alexander, 
as almost to imply an impression that it 
was previously unknown. ‘True enough, 
no doubt, it is that the world does not 
for the most part readily forego the easy 
development of any form of decoration 
already in possession; yet fashions in 
art do sometimes die out completely and 
capriciously enough. If these Mycenxan 
butterflies are really to be taken as part of 
the swarm that overspread art in the sccond 
century, especially as associated with the 
pretty allegory of Eros and Psyche, we 
must ask how it is that the graves are 
entirely unfurnished with other traces of 
the Greco-Roman art of the period. Laden 
with plunder of wealthy cities as the Heruli 
were, had they no other spoils from the 
acme or the decay of art to devote to the 
unstinted enrichment of the graves of their 
chiefs? But we are scarcely called upon to 
linger over an analysis of ‘these poor 
habits and thin likelihoods’ by an objector 
who entirely ignores considerations of ‘‘ more 
certain and more overt tests” that are 
decisive. M. Stephani gives us the option 
of assigning the graves to the still later 
incursion of the Goths of Alaric (a.p. 397) ; 
but—to deal with the case which is most 
favourable to him—was notone wordrequired 
to account for the absence of iron from the 
graves of Heruli who had matched them- 
selves with Roman legionaries from the 
west to the east of Europe, and had but 
lately plundered the armouries of Chal- 
cedon and so many other cities? There is 
no trace whatever of iron among the mul- 
tifarious contents of these entombments ; 
yet such traces are indestructible. Iron 
may waste away by rust, though against 
the last ravages of rust the circumstances of 
the burials would have given much protec- 
tion ; but a mass of rust does not disappear, 
if it disappears at all, without leaving per- 
manent stains behind it. And not only is 
not iron present, but its natural place is 
taken by bronze. Swords and lance-heads 
by the score were found beside the remains 
of these ancient warriors, but they were 
without exception of bronze, of copper. 
hardened by a liberal alloy of tin. We 
are told by engineers that a chain is as 
strong as its weakest link, but a complex 
chain of evidence is as strong as its 
strongest, and an objector who withholds 
from testing or even noticing this has little 
claim to be answered on immaterial cavils 
in detail. To suppose that the Goths and 
Heruli of the third century fought against 
Roman levies with the weapons of men of 


the bronze age is as reasonable as to assign 
tho woapuis vf Doxrus to vur Uppulltiite ab 


Aliwal and Chillianwallah. We therefore 
feel absolved from the uninviting task of 
tediously demonstrating all the inconsis- 
tencies of the date assigned to the other 
works in precious metals. 

Every year is now bringing forward fresh 
evidence in illustration of the prehistoric 
age, of indefinite duration and term, to 
which the antiquities of Mycens# must be 
assigned. Discoveries following on dis- 
coveries make it futile to treat of these 
as isolated in character, however at present 
unrivalled in their significance and con- 
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spicuousness. The advocates of the Gothic | tunity of inspecting the relics of their own 


or Scandinavian claimants may be left to 


deal as they can, from their whimsical | 


point of view, with the proofs of the wide 
limits, in geography as well as in time, of a 
system of comparative civilization showing 
distinctly related characteristics, which has 
left its traces at Cameirus and Ialysus in 
Rhodes, in Cyprus from end to end, at Spata 
and elsewhere in Attica, as well as at 
Mycene. The illustrations derived from 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik 
are in some respects even more instructive 
than the Mycenean. The historical student 
is presented here with a section of deposits 
as valuable and conclusive as ever was hailed 
by a geologist. Remains which have the 
most direct relation to those of Mycenz 
were here sealed down by ruins upon ruins 
of demonstrably prehistoric times, with walls 
on the top of all which are certainly anterior 
to the Rome of the emperors. There is 
the best reason to expect that the energy 
of archeological explorers in this field will 
soon make as important additions to our 
knowledge here as we have received respect- 
ing palzolithic man since controversy has 
been hushed as to whether the man of the 
flint instruments was a reality at all. 

Whatever advance, whatever discoveries, 
may be made that throw light upon the 
characteristics of society over the proper 
area of Greece during the age antecedent 
to the employment of iron, the antiquities 
of Mycenz will always be of importance 
as bearing on still another question, by no 
means inferior in interest—the relation of 
that society to the civilization which suc- 
ceeded it. That this was a development by 
men of the same race we believe may be 
established by the study of these antiquities, 
and if this be so, the more is it to be desired 
that such study should not be further inter- 
rupted by the revival of theories which it 
was hoped were once for all defunct. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual Congress meeting 
of the British Archzeological Association com- 
menced on Monday last at Devizes, under the 
presidency of Earl Nelson. After the two meet- 
ings of immediately preceding years at Wisbech 
and Yarmouth the Association gladly revisits 
westerly hunting-grounds. Twenty-two years 
have elapsed since the Congress of the Associa- 
tion met at Salisbury for the examination of 
Wiltshire antiquities, and probably very few of 
those who take part in this Congress were num- 
bered among those who then explored the 
beauties of Salisbury Cathedral, the Gib Hill 
tumulus, or the earthworks at Old Sarum. The 
proceedings were inaugurated by a cordial re- 
ception at the Town Hall by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Devizes and the executive 
members of the Wiltshire Archological and 


Natural History Society, a society which has 
nourished for many yedrs and collected in the 


pages of its periodical magazine an immense 
store of topographical, archeological, and scien- 
tific information, by way of pendant to the 
colossal works on Wiltshire by Sir Henry Colt 
Hoare. On this occasion the ancient charters 
of privileges which have been from time to time 
accorded to this town by many sovereigns, the 
maces, civic insignia, and medieval plate in the 
possession of the corporation, and several other 
objects likely to attract an antiquarian assembly 
were displayed, and considerable interest was 
taken in them by the members of the Congress 
as well as by the inhabitants of Devizes itself, 
who do not often have so excellent an oppor- 


| 





town. 

In the temporary absence of Earl Nelson, 
whose inaugural address upon the county anti- 
quities selected for examination was postponed 
to a future opportunity, the Rev. A. C. Smith, 
of Yatesbury, a prominent member of the Wilt- 
shire Society, cordially welcomed the members, 
and pointed out with great eloquence the 
leading features of ancient and medizval Wilt- 
shire. This county possesses, perhaps in a 
greater degree than any other in the whole of 
England, magnificent examples of the earliest 
works attributed to human agency on the globe. 
The British period, illustrated but sparingly 
elsewhere, here is well shown by the flake-strewn, 
barrow-studded downs ; then comes the marvel- 
lous and mysterious megalithic edifice at Stune- 
henge and its larger, but perhaps less generally 
known companion in age, Avebury; Silbury, 
the largest artificial mound in Europe, with its 
adjacent stone circle; the Roman road at Wans- 
house ; Amesbury and Vespasian’s Camp ; the 
castles of Bratton, where the Danes once held 
their camp, and Devizes ; the monastic remains at 
Malmesbury—the home of the most vivid and 
most trustworthy of our chroniclers, William of 
Malmesbury—Bradenstoke Priory, and Lacock 
Abbey ; and a large number of typical specimens 
of ecclesiastical and domestic architecture, all 
being included in the places put upon the pro- 
gramme for visitation during the eight working 
days at the disposal of the Association. Under 
the guidance of the Rev. H. A. Olivier and 
Mr. Henry Cunnington, Curators of the Devizes 
Museum, the extensive collection of antiquities 
recovered from excavations in the barrows pre- 
served in that institution was inspected, and 
the party was then conducted to the churches 
of St. Mary and St. John, which were described 
at length by the Rev. Dr. Burges, rector of 
Devizes. Afterwards a visit was made to the 
remains of the ancient castle, renowned in the 
middle of the twelfth century in the wars of 
the Empress Mathildis, daughter of Henry I., 
who, as Mr. W. de G. Birch pointed out in 
a paper published some time ago, is entitled to 
her place among the sovereigns of England by 
reason of her formal recognition by the Govern- 
ment then existing in England during the event- 
ful years 1141-1142. 

After visiting some buildings in the town, the 
members assembled in the Town Hall, and the Pre- 
sident delivered his inaugural address, in which, 
after referring generally to the important bear- 
ing which these annual gatherings of archweo- 
logists had upon the furtherance of the study 
and the preservation of our historical relics, he 
proceeded to point out that the Association 
might assist in promoting archeological lore by 
preserving the old names of different fields and 
farms. Every field had a name, and many still 
retained them by mere tradition among the old 
labourers and in the old parish maps and terriers. 
Some of more modern date only referred to the 
size of the field on its comparatively recent 
allotment, such as ‘‘ Hundred Acre,’ which gene- 
rally meant ‘‘under an acre,” and ‘‘ Ten Fur- 
long,” or the like; but there were much older 
names than these, and if any one ever attempted 
to walk the bounds of an old Saxon charter 
many of the. ald names, if lhept, would help out 
the boundaries, and the specified points on the 
boundary would give an explanation to the 
names. For example, Whelpley, Wellow, Land- 
ford, were a proof of the British being originally 
to the east of Christ-Church Avon. Cerdic’s battle 
at Charford drove the Britons to the other side, 
and caused the succession of forts from Old 
Sarum down the valley protecting the western 
lands to which they retired. A few years ago, 
in digging in a rabbit burrow, Lord Radnor’s 
keeper came upon the remains of an old Saxon 
chief, with his sword by his side, who had 
evidently fallen in the moment of victory in 
the middle of the fortified pah which he had 
taken from the British, following up the suc- 
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cesses of Cerdic, and driving the Britons on the 
other side across the river at Britford—a name 
which still commemorates this strategic move. 
ment of the defeated party. Hence the use of 
preserving names and the old earthworks. A 
discovery was thus made which would have 
been comparatively useless without those well- 
known surroundings which, having been pre- 
served, gave a consistency to the history. His 
lordship then proceeded to refer to some of 
the places of interest which it was the intention 
of the archeologists to visit. Referring to the 
large number of tumuli, he said those on the 
Wiltshire downs had been sufficiently excavated, 
and he thought nothing could justify the pro- 
fanation of old burial-places when there was a 
certainty of no new discovery being made. He 
did not see, however, why a careful tunnelli 
should not be conducted under the so-call 
altar stone at Stonehenge, to see if any remains 
which might illustrate the age of Stonehenge 
could be found there or within the sacred circle, 
and, further, he advocated the replacing of those 
stones which had fallen within man’s memory, 
a record of which had been carefully preserved. 
The mechanical appliances of the present day 
could easily replace them. The necessity of 
something being done to preserve the ruin as 
handed down to us was becoming more and more 
imperative. One of the great stones was gradually 
bearing more heavily on a stone of the inner 
circle, and it might fall down any day. Some 
means should also be taken by artificial supports 
to prevent that catastrophe, and he could not 
see why, when that was done, they might not 
have those stones replaced whose position was 
clearly known, and whose fall had been carefully 
recorded. Having briefly glanced at the pro- 
gramme, which promised a successful meeting, 
he trusted that all archzeologists would endeavour 
to collect and preserve all such monuments of 
the past as came in their way, so as to bring 
them under the notice of associations like the 
one now engaged in investigating the county of 
Wilts. 

On Tuesday, at an early hour, a large party 
was conveyed in carriages to Potterne Church, 
which, with the ancient porch and church house, 
was described by the Rev. H. A. Olivier, Mr. 
E. P. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., and others. From 
this place the members proceeded to Eastwell, 
where the font, attributed to the very early date 
of the tenth century, and its remarkable inscrip- 
tion were inspected. The drive was then con- 
tinued through Erlestoke to Edington, where 
the church and the monuments were examined, 
and a brief description of them given by Mr. 
J. R. Bramble and other members. After 
luncheon the church of Tinhead Bratton was 
visited, and the encampment at Bratton, by 
some believed to be the site of King Alfred's 
decisive victory over the Danes, explered, most 
of the visitors walking up the ascent and in- 
specting the well-known ‘‘ White Horse.” The 
return journey to Devizes was made through 
Steeple Ashton, whereby an opportunity was 
provided for viewing the church, Keevil with its 
church and fine examples of ancient timbered 
houses, and Poulshot Church with its interest- 
ing belfry. The long day was yet further 
extended by the reading of papers by Mr. J. A. 
Picton, F.S.A., and Dr. Stevens. Wednesday’s 
proceedings consisted of a visit to the church of 
Bishop’s Canning ; an inspection of the Wans- 
dyke, about two miles from the church ; thence 
across the Roman road to Avebury, with a descrip- 
tion of the megalithic circles by the Rev. A. C. 
Smith, to whom also the Association stands in- 
debted for the description of the stone circle 
opposite the great artificial mound at Silbury, to 
which the party was taken through the cele- 
brated Kennet avenue. On Thursday, Braden- 
stoke Priory, Dauntsey, and Malmesbury Abbey 
formed the principal portion of the programme. 
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THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

No. LIV.—WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, ROTHERHAM. 
More fortunate than Dr. .Waagen (to whom, 
as he has told the world, an accident denied 


full use of an opportunity of examining the | 


pictures in this magnificent seat), we are in- 

debted to the present Earl Fitzwilliam for 

ample means of studying the works which place 

Wentworth Woodhouse in the highest class of 

the private collections of England. Than Earl 

Fitzwilliam no one knows more about the 

gallery, of which he takes zealous care, and 

generously allows the world to see under a 

restriction which, although inconsiderable, is 

necessitated by the fact that, while most of the 
paintings are hung in a large gallery, which serves 
as a corridor of communication, many are in the 
rooms usually occupied at Wentworth. Witha 
few exceptions, every fine example is well lighted. 

Wentworth is in every way an historic house, 

and was renowned before the fame of the great 

Earl of Strafford cast a new lustre on its heir- 

looms and his love of art enriched the place 

with its choicest treasures. This statesman 
collected the Van Dycks and some few other 
contemporary pictures which have remained here 
since his time ; the Lelys were added by his son. 

His descendant, the first Marquis of Rocking- 

ham, the well-known minister, procured the 

Low Country and Italian paintings, which in 

the middle of the last century it was the fashion 

to collect, as well as the Reynoldses and those 

masterpieces by George Stubbs which give a 

distinct character to the collection. Dr. Waagen, 

in his account of the gatherings of pictures 
formed in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, confounded Viscount Fitzwilliam, whose 
very miscellaneous acquisitions are now at Cam- 
bridge, with the owner of the heirlooms before us. 

Arranged as these pictures are, it will, on 
every ground, be most convenient to describe 
them in their order on the walls, using the 
numbers of the manuscript catalogue, and with- 
out more regard to the schools that the paintings 
represent than is predicated by that mode of 
arrangement. This method brings to the front 
the numerous works in the Gallery, and, first 
among them, an interesting Van Dyck, being 
No. 58, a sketch for the famous group of portraits 
of the great Earl of Strafford and Sir Philip 
Mainwaring, his secretary, which we describe 
at length below. Though not hung in a good 
light, the smaller version seems a valuable ex- 
ample, because it exhibits the process of the artist 
in beginning a picture; the handling is, of 
course, a little free, but the study possesses the 
motive, composition, and effect of the finished 
group. There is a slight difference in the 
arrangements of the two paintings. The next 
work is by P. Wouwermans (62), and shows the 
interior of a stable, not a common subject with 
the artist. A man has mounted on a dark bay 
horse; the white horse, which Wouwermans 
would never dispense with, because his scheme 
of chiaroscuro depended on such a key-note, is 
held by a groom, while the owner speaks to a 
woman on our left. The door of the place is 
open to admit light, which contrasts strongly 
with the warm gloom of the stable in shadow, a 
darkness which is broken by rich reflections from 
the lustre without. Several horses are at the 
mangers in the background. This is an excep- 
tionally Inminons and powerful piviure, much 
less black in the shadows than usual with the 
master. 

A very precious portrait (59) compels the 
visitor’s attention because it is said to represent 
Shakspeare. Although the features are a little 
pinched, there is a strong likeness between 
them and those of the ‘‘ Chandos” picture of 
the poet, which is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. It is said to have been copied by Sir 
G. Kneller from an older portrait, and given by 
him to “glorious John” Dryden. It is that 
which is referred to in the ‘ Epistle to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, Principal Painter to his 
Majesty,’ which contains the celebrated words : 


Thy pictures think, and we divine their thought. 
By the way, no one has developed the motive 
of this line with such force as Mr. Browning has 
in his poem called ‘In a Gondola.’ Dryden 
continued :— 

Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight ; 

With awe I ask his blessing ere I write ; 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less, but of his god-like race. 

His soul inspires me, while thy praise I write, 

And I, like Teucer, under Ajax fight : 

Bids thee, through me, be bold, with dauntless breast 

Contemn the bad, and emulate the best. 


So that, as a shield against the envious critics of 
Kneller, Dryden said that— 

Old as she is, my Muse shall march behind, 

Bear off the blast, and intercept the wind. 
It is something to have met with the cause 
of this splendid achievement of the ‘‘ Muse, 
old as she is.” 

A neighbouring group of portraits of ‘ The 
Italian Poets ’ (64) is the work of Giorgio Vasari, 
and probably that which is mentioned in the ‘ Life’ 
of Vasari by himself as having been executed at 
Florence in 1544 :—‘‘ There I painted some pic- 
tures, and among them one which afterwards 
became the property of Luca Martini, wherein 
there are the portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Guido 
Cavalcanti, Boccaccio, Cino da Pistoia, and 
Guittone d’Arezzo, the likenesses being accu- 
rately copied from other portraits. There were 
subsequently many copies of these heads made 
from this work.” The last part of this state- 
ment explains the existence of other pictures 
of this class, of which one is in the library of 
Oriel College, Oxford, No. 227 of the Man- 
chester Art Treasures; the names of the 
persons represented in it are given thus: 
Ficinus, Poliziano, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dante, 
and Cavalcanti; the picture was engraved by 
Jerome Cock—a rare plate. From the Orleans 
Collection a similar picture was sold to Mr. 
T. Hope for one hundred guineas (Buchanan, 
i. 32), and by Mr. H. T. Hope lent to the 
British Institution, 1848, No. 110. The last 
was engraved by Cathelin and Mondet. Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s version comprises life-size, three- 
quarters - length figures in earnest conver- 
sation; Dante is on our right, and wears a 
red dress ; his face is shown in profile, thus 
illustrating the authority for the likeness. His 
features are in full light, and his right forefinger 
indicates the name of Laura, which is on the 
cover of a book held by Petrarch, who wears a 
white dress and red hood; the latter leans 
eagerly forward towards Dante, and speaks with 
animation. A globe is on the table, with a 
closed book, to indicate that the roll of poets’ 
names was made up. It is right to add that the 
names of other persons represented in this picture 
have been given as Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Vasari himself. Vasari was born twenty- 
eight years before Tasso, who came to the world 
in 1544, the very year in which, as the painter 
recorded, as above, he executed his ‘ Italian 
Poets.’ There is a mistake somewhere. Cino 
da Pistoia and Guido Cavalcanti were friends of 
Dante, and Fra Guittone d’Arezzo was a con- 
temporary of this poet. Verses by all these 
bards are translated by Mr. D. G. Rossetti in 
‘ Dante and his Circle,’ 1874. 

We were next attracted by a charming Guido 
(65), one of the best of his works, of which few 
are first-rate. A boy of eight years old, called 


‘ Cunid.’ is leeping naked on a couch covered 
by red velvet. ‘here are many VeTSiune vt vain 


often-repeated motive, which doubtless was one 
of those to which the craft of Ercolino di Guido 
as a copyist was directed. That before us is 
a masterpiece of eclecticism : the carnations are 
tenderly and sweetly painted, and defective only 
in being alittle cold in the greys, a characteristic 
shortcoming of the period of Guido’s practice 
which is represented by this picture. But alas 
for eclecticism! This is but a charming painting 
of a boy sleeping—not the fiery-hearted Cupid 
of the great masters of the Renaissance, nor the 


painter, acting on aconscientious and conserva- 
tive, but cold and unsympathizing, temperament, 
could effect. 

It is a long step from Guido to John Philip, 
R.A., whose capital picture called ‘ The Widow’ 
(68), a portrait of his landlady at Seville, is next 
in order in our notes. This isa life-size, three- 
quarters-length figure in a black dress, and really 
a large sketch of high value for tone and the 
breadth of effect and the richness of the carna- 
tions it exhibits. It was bought in 1867. Near 
the Guido is a good copy (67) of the famous 
‘Tribute Money’ by Titian, now at Dresden. 
There are numerous copies of this work : one of 
the best is in the Grosvenor Gallery; others 
are to be found in the Uffizi and the Academy of 
St. Luke, Rome. A large and striking gallery 
picture by Guercino is called ‘Hagar and 
Ishmael’ (69). Hagar, as is not unfrequent in 
the works of this master, whose misfortune it 
was to be born too late, has a magnificent 
physique and a noble air and presence; she 
is weeping near the sleeping boy. The angel, 
a graceful but rather weak figure, appears in 
the design, and does not add to its strength, 
although he is distinguished by Guercino’s grace 
of action; the angel points to the spring. Of 
course Hagar is the fine element here ; this figure 
shows a superb reading of the subject, but still 
it is deficient in dignity and grandeur. Guercino’s 
conception is not sufficiently elevated, although 
he has given a striking picture of a finely formed 
and noble young mother who has been bitterly 
wronged. This picture needs attention. A 
bust portrait (70) of a girl with fair hair 
bears the name of Mdlle. de la Tremouille, 
and is, although dry and hard, interesting 
as a specimen of French portraiture of 
the middle of the seventeenth century. By 
Guercino (?) is No. 71, a small head of the 
Magdalen, a study valuable for richness of im- 
pasto. The motive of the expression is forced ; 
the left hand has been repainted.—A Claude 
(74) is now in a state unfavourable for inspec- 
tion. A temple is on our right, a group of 
beautiful trees in the middle, beyond which is 
an open and glowing vista of a champaign 
country with remote hills, water, and wood- 
land ; more foliage is on our extreme right, a 
bridge in the middle distance ; a shepherd and 
shepherdess are driving their flock in front. 
The picture is now obscure, but was originally, 
we think, an unusually fine example. Thirty 
years ago, when Dr. Waagen saw it, it was in the 
same condition ; it is therefore, doubtless, irre- 
coverable. 

By Schalken is a Virgin and Child (75), a 
candlelight piece of life-size, half-length figures, 
embodying a very happy idea in the Dutch vein 
of the painter’s time. The Virgin has the babe 
on her knee, and supports him with her left arm, 
holding the candle with her right hand. There 
is nothing ignoble in the design or execution 
of this fine picture, but, on the contrary, a 
simple, tender, and pathetic motive is rendered 
with solidity and learning. Physical beauty of 
a high order is alone wanting to make this a 
first-class painting, as it is a first-rate example 
of the artist’s powers. ‘Christ crowned with 
Thorns ’ (76) is by Annibale Carracci. It com- 
prises the bust of Christ and the head of the 
executioner who places the crown, thus giving 
the gist of the subject according to the com- 


pes aivus snvae vt View Deeley Ovulsvv1, asad la 
this respect the work is an extremely valuable 
example of a leading and admirable character- 
istic of the class it belongs to. If the painter had 
been as fortunate in the subject as he was wise in 
putting his idea into execution, this would have 
been an admirable picture. But his idea of 
Christ is feeble, although the learning employed 
in rendering that idea cannot be questioned. 
Insight, although not of a noble kind, and 
pathos appear in the fine expressiveness of 
the purple lips of our Saviour, while the look 
of his eyes is weak, even for a melo-dramatic 





“‘long-limbed” lad of antiquity. Yet it is all 





that the artistic attainment of the time of the 
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to Guido’s most conventional fashion, while the 
hands, which should have partaken of the agony 
of mockery and humiliation, are nerveless and 
out of keeping with the expression of the face, 
affected though that be. That the colour and 
chiaroscuro, the purely technical qualities of 
this picture, are remarkably well managed, 
severally and together, suffices to give us a true 
notion of the merits of academical training, such 
as that to which all the Carracci owed much, and 
which formed so large a portion of their art 
that it has been doubted if without it they 
would have gained the reputation they pos- 
sessed and still, in some degree, retain.—A 
Salvator Rosa comes next, and is a large land- 
scape, called ‘ The Tribute Money’ (77) because 
of its figures. It is really a fine view of 
a sea-shore, with ships running before the 
wind, their white sails distinct on the deep 
blue water ; a great rock is on our left, with a 
convent on its summit. The design is so grand 
and dignified that it cannot fail to impress the 
spectator. Itis especially noteworthy for a noble 
inspiration, and for the vastness of the atmo- 
sphere pervading the view over the sea to where 
the horizon shines in golden lustre.—A ‘ Holy 
Family’ (78), by Andrea del Sarto, is a fine 
and uncommonly warm picture of his middle 
ane more than ordinarily resembling a Paolo 

eronese in its colour and wealth of tone, golden 
and ruddy carnations. Christ, a whole-length 
figure, is on the Virgin’s knee; both are in 
profile to our left. She turns with a playful 
and lifelike expression to the front, an attitude 
which in its graceful charm is very like that we 
owe to Veronese. St. John and two other 
figures are on our left. 

Another ‘Holy Family’ (79) is by Palma 
Vecchio, and comprises half-length figures of 
the Saviour, Virgin, SS. John and Catherine, 
the last a nobly conceived figure of great beauty 
and thoroughly Venetian character. It is a 
charming example in which one sees distinctly 
the influence of the Bellini on the painter. 
This affects the sentiment expressed by the 
design not less than some qualities of the exe- 
cution. On the whole it is undoubtedly one of 
the finest examples of a master whose works are 
comparatively rare in England. Christ is on the 
knee of his mother and he holds the globe, 
while St. John, with his labelled cross, 
ap; roaches them. The figures of the children 
aie exquisitely pretty, soft, and naive. The 
Catherine is, of course, Palma’s fair and wholly 
Venetian daughter Violante, a plump and volup- 
tuous damsel, whose abundant golden hair is 
bound about her head and lies in rolls on her 
shoulders. There is a seductive and amorous 
expression in her features, and the morbidezza 
of her flesh is in keeping with it ; her carnations 
have not lost a tint of the rose or a tinge of her 
warm Venetian blood. She stands in an attitude 
of despondency, but is quite unmoved at heart, 
and thinks only of the golden light on her 
broad brows and the gleaming of her hair, and 
of the rosy and creamy colours of her flesh. 
Orange and blue robes signify not only the 
Magdalen’s repentance, but the sumptuous 
taste of the lady and her father’s vigorous eye 
for colour. The picture is very fine indeed, 
a glorious piece of colour. The Virgin’s face has 
the charm of soft, sweet, and gracious maternity, 
and its contours and colours are lovely. 


4 ae Otal ar w Bf... 
the force of Venetian influence, in the mode of 
Carpaccio, on Dutch practice, which has dictated 
the choice of models and a subject. An old man 
holds the bird on one hand, while with the other 
he feeds it with grapes taken from a dish which 
the damsel carries. It is a capital example of 
the same skill which produced Lord Darnley’s 
admirable painting of similar character, and both 
are by Jordaens, wholly sunny, masculine, and 
lustrously powerful. The latter was at the Royal 
Academy in 1877, and both were at Manchester 
twenty years before. The Cobham picture is 
rather more brilliant, not quite so well drawn, 
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and perhaps cleaner than that at Wentworth 
Woodhouse. A second Salvator, ‘Jason and 
the Dragon’ (81), betrays an undramatic idea of 
the subject. The hero is on a rock behind the 
dragon and administers the charm to it. He 
strongly resembles one of Salvator’s brigands. 
The chief light of the picture falls on the 
white sleeves of his shirt, which serve as 
foci for that purpose. Rosa etched this 
design with his own hands. The picture has 
darkened to an unusual degree. Dr. Waagen 
was probably right in attributing to Innocenzo 
da Imola a Raphaelesque picture of the ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ which bears the number 83 in this 
gallery. Very sweet and simple in design, 
elegant and careful, and possessing exceptional 
warmth of colour, it is rightly ascribed to the 
school of Raphael. Some lack of strength in the 
motive does not affect this ascription. No. 84 is 
a second Guercino, and in an oval represents 
busts of his son and daughter; it is a most 
agreeable and perfectly genuine picture. The 
girl’s face is very ingenuous in its expression, 
and in its features curiously like her father’s 
angels and other beauties, especially as regards 
the ‘‘sunny” eyes, fair and broad forehead, and 
the flossy hair which clusters about it. But the 
head of the boy by no means equals this. The 
draughtsmanship is imperfect, the expression is 
almost feeble. 

By Il Sodoma is a ‘ Virgin, Child, and St. 
John’ (85). The Virgin is a half-length figure, 
with Christ, at full length, standing in her arms. 
John is behind, and points to Christ. It is a 
very fair example of Bazzi, who is much less 
known in this country than he deserves. His 
graceful ‘‘airs” and nice composition, the beauty 
of the Virgin’s somewhat précicuse features, her 
dainty attitude, are elements which perfectly 
illustrate the peculiar motive of the painter, who 
was unequal in his efforts, at times indicating 
the possession of very high powers indeed, 
at other times falling far below the standard 
of Earl Fitzwilliam’s picture—a work which 
shows the strong influence of the school of 
Da Vinci on this Sienese master, whose art 
is often wonderfully full of life and stately, 
almost antique beauty, rendered with some- 
thing of the finikin Lombard manner. An 
‘* heroic” Van Dyck next commands attention. 
It represents ‘Rinaldo and Armida’ (82) ; she 
stoops over the sleeping knight. It is a capital 
picture, and nearly equal in merit to the 
beautiful example of the same class which Mr. 
Harford lent to the Royal Academy last winter, 
called ‘ Herminia puiting on Clorinda’s Armour’ 
(130). Herminia was evidently painted from 
Margaret Lemon, Van Dyck’s beautiful mistress, 
whose portrait is at Hampton Court. Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio has the credit of having 
painted the fine portrait of a man (87) in a 
black dress embroidered with gold, and wear- 
ing a fur cup. It is a good example of a 
very grave yet animated character, without 
any exaggeration of expression, action, or 
painting. The last-named element is massive, 
and illustrates a grand style. The carnations 
are ruddy, and the flesh shadows are, as usual 
with the painter, of a deep brown.—We pass 
next to a rocky landscape (102) with gipsies, 
painted by Old Teniers, which may be compared 
with his works in the Wynn Ellis Gift to the 
National Gallery. It closely resembles them, 

taste uu 


and. Alinpluys nf ror cn subjects. 
round tower is in the middle distance, beyond 
is an open space; a lowering autumnal sky 
indicates an approaching storm, and this feature, 
as is generally the case with the artist, is the 
most striking portion of his picture, which is 
superior to most of his productions in possessing 
a fine glowing tone. 

We conclude this part of the subject with 
a selection of good pictures from the large body 
of portraits of eminent persons with which 
Wentworth Woodhouse is richly stored. A 
‘Portrait of Montrose’ has a handsome, 
intelligent, and energetic face. That of Sir 





Horace Vere has hair all compact, as if with 
the constant wearing of a helmet. Next is May. 
garet Clifford, seventh Countess of Derby. After 
this we recognize the last Thomas Wriothesley, 
fourth Earl of Southampton, Lord High Treg. 
surer, a fine and masculine Lely (or Wissing), 
Dr. W. Spencer, by Mrs. Mary Beale, in ap 
oval cartouche ; a whole-length figure of Cathering 
Stanley, Marchioness of Dorchester, and sister 
of the Countess of Strafford; Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, Earl of Southampton, 1537-43, a 
very good picture, showing this distinguished 

eer holding a staff as Treasurer of the House. 

old to Henry VIII. Near these are the 
whole-length portraits of the first Lord and 
Lady Fitzwilliam ; the second Earl of Strafford, 
in armour, and having a very kindly and gentle 
face: it looks like a good Dobson, but is much 
chilled ; Arabella, Lady Wentworth, afterwards 
Countess of Strafford, half length, in a dead- 
leaf dress and blue scarf, her hair in the 
mode introduced by Henrietta Maria, ascribed 
to Cornelius Jonson, but looks very like an 
exceptionally finished Lely (she was the 
second wife of Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford; there is another 
portrait of this lady, which was at the Academy 
in 1875); the first Marquis of Rockingham, 
in a circle ; Lady Anne Wentworth, by Lely, 
a whole-length figure in a white satin dress, 
a charming picture of a girl walking. The 
Lady H. M. Stanley (122) is a child in white, 
seated on a pillow, with grey curtains behind 
the figure, and having both hands extended, 
This picture has impressed our memory because 
it is most delicately and prettily painted, with 
rare animation in the attitude and great spirit in 
the expression, and because it is remarkable for 
beautiful modelling and extreme delicacy of 
finish. Chromatically speaking, it is what we 
should now call a study in warm white with 
the carnations in perfect keeping, thus producing 
admirable colour of a character very uncommon 
indeed in a work of the class with which it 
cannot but be associated. It is mentioned in 
the second Earl of Strafford’s will as the like- 
ness of ‘‘my deare wife at 9 months.” A 
red coral hangs by a white ribbon before the 
child, who wears a laced cap set back from her 
ears. This admirable picture and most in- 
teresting portrait is worthy of Van Dyck, but 
it is strongly suggestive of the fine, grave, and 
learned mode of old Dutch portraiture in which 
Van Somer excelled, and which flourished until 
the more attractive and animated, if less sound, 
style of Rubens and Van Dyck superseded it, 
No. 125 is another portrait of the same person, 
a girl of nine years old, holding flowers, and 
indisputably a good Van Dyck. This last pic- 
ture, like the former, is mentioned in Lord 
Strafford’s will, ‘‘ My deare wife at 9 years.” 

The next paper of this series will describe the 
remaining pictures and portraits in Wentworth 
Woodhouse. 








Fine-Grt Gossip, 
Amone the pictures destined for the Royal 


Academy next year is a portrait of the Earl of 
Wharncliffe by Mr. Poynter. 


Tue death is announced, on the 9th inst., 
of Mr. T. S. Robins, a member of the Institute 


ef Daiuters IN Water Colours. This artis was 
one of the original members of this society, and 
for many years his marine pictures and landscape 
subjects have been eminently popular. 


CANON GREENWELL is at present investigating 
the contents of some Irish barrows and is stay- 
ing at Portrush. 


WE have to record this week with regret the 
death of Mr. H. Clark Pidgeon, President of 
the Sketching Club and a very old member of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Mr. 
Pidgeon, who died at a somewhat advanced age 
on the 6th inst., was born in March, 1807. He 
was educated at Reading under the famous Dr. 
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Valpy, and originally destined for the Church. 
But that project was abandoned, and after 
a short trial of a business pursuit at Isleworth, 
his natural tastes for art and archeology, which 
he had manifested at a very early age, led him 
into more literary paths. For some time he 
edited the Berkshire Chronicle, and wrote, among 
other works, a treatise on the Eton Montem, 
which attracted considerable attention at the 
time of its production. Art studies led Mr. 
Pidgeon to Paris, and he subsequently filled the 
professorship of the School of Drawing at the 
Liverpool Institute. Here he contributed very 
considerably towards the formation of the His- 
torical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire in 
co-operation with Mr. J. Mayer and Dr. Hume. 
In 1851 Mr. Pidgeon returned to London, and 
worked with great success in preparing the 
designs on wood for the Illustrated London News 
during the Great Exhibition, which was so ex- 
tensively illustrated in that periodical, and from 
that date up to within a very recent period he 
was a constant exhibitor at the Institute. 


On the 14th inst., exactly 632 years after the 
famous structure was begun, the great Dom at 
Cologne was finished by placing the highest 
stones on the towers. The date for the ceremo- 
nial celebration of this event is not yet named. 

A staTvE of Field-Marshal Wrangel, by Prof. 
Keil, has just been cast, and is to be set up in 
Berlin, another of the many statues of warriors 
which give the Prussian capital such a belligerent 
aspect. 








MUSIC 


—— 


The National Music of the World. By the late 
H. F. Chorley. Edited by Henry G. Hewlett. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue following extracts from Mr. Hewlett’s 
preface to this work sufficiently explain its 
appearance, though they do not account for the 
delay which has been allowed to occur since 
Chorley’s decease :—‘‘ The four lectures upon 
which the following essays are based were read 
by the author at the Royal Institution in 1862, 
and subsequently delivered at Manchester and 
Birmingham. Encouraged by the popular suc- 
cess which they achieved and the eulogies passed 
upon their merits by some of his most dis- 
tinguished musical contemporaries, Chorley 
resolved to publish them, and had partially pre- 
pared them for the press not long before his 
death...... The knowledge that in offering these 
essays to the world I am giving effect to the 
wish of my deceased friend removes the un- 
easiness which one who is responsible for the 
publication of a posthumous work may naturally 
feel, lest the established reputation of its author 
should thereby suffer.” Mr. Hewlett need be 
under no apprehensions respecting Chorley’s 
reputation. Apart from his critical acumen, 
this was gained by reason of his possession of 
qualities which for want of a more descriptive 
term may be called truly English, and which 
ensured for him the respect even of opponents. 
His free and fearless statement of his own con- 
victions on art matters made his opinion greatly 
sought after at a time when musical criticism 
generally was more timid and certainly less 
enlightened than at the present day. That his 


Views respooting sullic eminent Ccompose:e 
were peculiar cannot be denied, and a few 
passages in the present volume read strangely 
enough by the light of our more recent experi- 
ences and sympathies; but it is by no means 
probable that he would have eliminated, or even 
modified, these expressions, for he never spoke 
lightly or carelessly, and his opinions once 
formed were maintained with a tenacity which 
commanded consideration if it could not always 
carry agreement. The subject of this posthu- 
mous work is a vast one, especially as Chorley 
has included in his use of the term ‘‘national 


but the art product of each country in its most 
matured and characteristic form. Anything 
like exhaustive treatment must, therefore, not 
be anticipated, and the author admits that his 
essays are mere sketches, the very richness of 
the theme rendering it intractable. Indeed, to 
follow it out consistently would be to write a 
history of music, if not of musicians. The four 
lectures deal with music from the East, South, 
North, and West respectively. Of these the 
first is the least satisfactory, partly by reason of 
Chorley’s honest and characteristic contempt for 
tradition. ‘‘I dare to believe,” he says, ‘‘ that 
the music of the Greeks was so much foolish- 
ness, if it be measured against their colossal 
drama, their divine sculpture ; and nurture a 
secret and deep irreverence against the harpers, 
pipers, and symphonists, whose strange forms 
in the monumental sculptures of Egypt have set 
speculation so eagerly to work, and have be- 
guiled so many ingenious people into conceiving 
that the art of music was with them something 
rich, complete, and attractive ; the key to the 
cipher being untowardly lost.” Amiable enthu- 
siasts on Greek music may feel deeply offended 
at such blunt scepticism, but the balance of 
proof is decidedly in favour of Chorley. In the 
second essay the author is on more congenial 
ground, and discourses pleasantly on Italian and 
French music, the matter being for the most part 
both instructiveand interesting, while the opinions 
are also in the main incontrovertible. Thus far 
the work had undergone revision by Chorley. 
The remaining lectures are printed as originally 
delivered in 1862. That on ‘Music from the 
North’ includes Germany, a method of pro- 
cedure justifiable on ethnological grounds. Here 
some disappointment may be felt at the frag- 
mentary nature of the treatise, a shortcoming 
which, of course, was inevitable. The last section 
contains some valuable results of inquiry into the 
rich field of Welsh, Irish, and Scotch national 
music. Throughout the work the reader will find 
occasional evidences of its having been compiied 
more than a decade since. Only three soprani 
of European reputation, gained after Northern 
training, are mentioned, and Theresa Tietjens 
is not one of these. Among English singers of 
renown the name of Clara Novello does not 
appear, and M. Gounod is named as “the 

newest French composer to whom, in default of 
more real genius, Europe is beginning to look 

for its operas.” In spite of all imperfections, 

however, this book may be read with much 

pleasure and profit, not the least of its charms 

being the homely but intense earnestness of 

the writer, whose zeal for the truth and hatred 

of that which is degraded or false are dis- 

played in every sentence. 


Musical Studies. 
burgh, Black.) 
Tue desire which animates men of letters to 
secure their minor utterances from the oblivion 
which sooner or later overtakes all essays con- 
tributed to the daily press, or even the monthly 
and quarterly magazines, is natural in itself and 
in certain cases laudable. The republication in 
book form of light and gossipy articles intended 
at the outset merely to amuse the casual and 
unthinking reader is to be deprecated on various 
grounds, among which may be the reputation of 
the author, whose shallowness must stand the 
stoh vf Wulug wap~---1 ly SUD vrs, ee ee RE a 
thoughts to the fierce light which beats on 
the domain of permanent literature. No such 
danger is to be apprehended from the present 
volume, which consists of essays contributed 
to various journals on themes of the highest 
moment connected with music and musical 
literature. The author's preface sets forward 
his case in such a fair and impartial light that 
we cannot do better than quote it :—‘‘The 
present volume is part of an unmistakable 
movement in modern literature. The vast de- 
velopment of periodical publications within the 


By Francis Hueffer. (Edin- 


literary and scientific workers into its vortex. 
caves If even illustrious scientific men give way 
to this general tendency of the age, the musical 
critic may claim the same indulgence for his 
modest offering. The esthetical literature re- 
garding music in this country is, indeed, so 
scanty, and so wholly out of proportion with the 
general and serious interest of late taken in the 
art, that any earnest and conscientious discus- 
sion of musical topics should not be wholly un- 
welcome.” With this reasoning it is impossible 
to disagree, and it only remains to ascertain 
whether the contents of the book merit the 
position which the author seeks to obtain for 
them. As regards the main portion we can 
readily answer in the affirmative. The article 
on Thayer’s ‘ Beethoven,’ for example, is in itself 
a valuable contribution to Beethoven literature, 
and that on Chopin constitutes an admirab] 
clear and concise résumé of the Polish musician’s 
life and personal idiosyncrasies. Here it may be 
said that the evidence which assigns Chopin’s 
birth to 1809 is by no means universally accepted. 
The fact that his sister, who was in Paris at the 
time of his death, acquiesced in the date—1810 
—inscribed on his tomb in Pére-la-Chaise has 
weight with many, and their case is strengthened 
by the monument inaugurated a few months 
since at Warsaw, which agrees with that in Pére- 
la-Chaise, notwithstanding the testimony of 
M. Karasowski in favour of the earlier date. 
The essay on the life and teaching of Schopen- 
hauer is written with sufficient lucidity to render 
the philosophy of the chief apostle of despair 
comprehensible to the most ordinary reader. 
It will be understood from these remarks that 
Dr. Hueffer’s aim is popularity, but it is popu- 
larity in the very best sense of that much 
abused word. The essays are eminently read- 
able, though the subjects are treated in the 
most thoughtful and earnest spirit, with just a 
trace of cynicism giving piquancy to the style, 
but not sufficiently developed to leave an un- 
pleasant impression on the mind. 


Henry Smart’s Compositions for the Organ. 

Analyzed by John Broadhouse. (Reeves.) 
Ir is difficult to realize the motives which 
prompted the issue of this little volume, the 
contents of which were originally published in 
the pages of the Musical Standard. The organ 
music of the late Henry Smart is so widely 
known and so generally appreciated by organists 
as to render any special efforts in favour of its 
popularization entirely superfluous. Further- 
more, its clearness of outline and refined sim- 
plicity make the task of analysis comparatively 
useless. Mr. Broadhouse is an enthusiast, and, 
like most hero-worshippers, is more than once 
in danger of defeating his object by exaggerated, 
not to say fulsome, laudation. He attributes 
to Smart qualities which discriminating critics 
would certainly hesitate to assign to him. The 
composer was possessed of a vein of true melody, 
and his music is distinguished by elegance of 
style, easy, unstudied musicianship, and sym- 
metry of structure calculated to charm, if not to 
greatly impress, the listener. In his organ 
works there is an infinity of melodic beauty, and 
his part-writing is always pure and never com- 
plex. Elaborately constructed fugues were not 
his métier, and, speaking generally, his organ 
music occupies a legitimate position between the 
paney ‘of the modern French schools. — But when 
Mr. Broadhouse speaks of the originality, the 
majesty and grandeur of Smart's writings, he 
strays beyond the limits of just and impartial 
criticism. His book is embellished by an ex- 
cellent photographic portrait of the deceased 
composer. 








Musical Gossip. 


Ir may interest some of our readers to learn 
the dates and such particulars as are at present 








music” not merely traditionary or folk music, 


last quarter of a century has drawn the best 


available of the principal musical events of the 
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coming season. The Crystal Palace Concerts 
will begin on Saturday, October 9th, and the 
ante-Christmas series will end on December 18th. 
The first performance at St. James’s Hall will 
be, as usual, Mr. Walter Bache’s pianoforte 
recital, which will take place on Monday after- 
noon, November Ist. The Monday Popular 
Concerts will be given on November 8th, 15th, 
22nd, 29th, December 6th, 13th, January 3rd, 
10th, 17th, 24th, 31st, February 7th, 14th, 
21st, 28th, March 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, April 
4th and 11th; and the Saturday performances 
on November 13th, 20th, 27th, December 4th, 
llth, 18th, January 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 
February 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, March 5th, 
12th, 19th, 26th, April 2nd and 9th. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s concerts will be 
given at St. James’s Hall on the following 
dates:—December 3rd, 17th, January 2lst, 
February 11th, March 4th, 25th, April 8th, 
29th, and May 20th. Sir Michael Costa will 
retain his position as conductor, and it is in- 
tended to render the season especially inte- 
resting by the introduction of novelties and 
important revivals. The band and chorus will 
undergo careful revision. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
orchestral concerts on Saturday evenings at 
St. James’s Hall will take place on November 
13th and 27th, December 4th and 18th. A 
special feature will be the production at each 
concert of at least one important work by an 
English composer. We cordially wish Mr. 
Cowen success in his spirited undertaking. 

Accorpine to present arrangements Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will open for the autumn 
Italian opera season on Saturday, October 
16th. Of the details it would be as yet prema- 
ture to speak. 

Mr. Cuartes Harte will give a ‘series of 
orchestral concerts in February and March, pro- 
bably on Saturday evenings. 

M. LamovureEvx announces a series of four 
orchestral concerts to be given at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesdays, March 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 
29th. The Parisian chef d’orchestre has special 
claims on the sympathies of English musicians 
by his enthusiastic, but it is to be feared fruit- 
less, efforts to popularize the music of Handel 
and Bach in the French capital. 

THE Philharmonic Society’s concerts are to be 
reduced in number from eight to six. The dates 
are as follows: February 24th, March 10th and 
24th, April 7th, May 12th and 26th. Nothing 
is as yet known concerning the possible resigna- 
tion of Mr. Cusins as conductor. 

Tue Richter Concerts are fixed for May 2nd, 
9h, 16th, 19th, 23rd, 30th, June 2nd, 13th, 
20th, and 23rd. The report to which we alluded 
with reference to a cycle of performances of 
German operas has now taken another shape. 
It is said that efforts will be made to bring over 
a complete German company for the production 
of Wagner’s ‘ Ring des Nibelungen.’ 

Mr. WILHELM Ganz’s orchestral concerts will 
take place on April 30th, May 14th and 28th, 
June 11th and 25th. 

THE first performance of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ 
under Mr. Charles Halle’s direction, will be on 
Saturday, November 20th. Miss Mary Davies, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley will be 
the soloists. 

Mir, SaE1, Rose's. London, season will, it is 
in the ensuing year, but nothing has been 
definitely arranged up to the present time. 

Tue London Ballad Concerts will take place 
on Wednesday evenings, November 24th, 
December Ist, 8th, 15th, January 12th, 19th 
26th, February 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, March 
9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th; and on Saturday 
mornings, January Ist, May 7th, 21st, June 4th 
and 18th. 

A PRIZE competition for symphonies has just 
been concluded at Turin. No less than ninety- 
four scores were sent in, and the prizes were 





gained by Signor Uberto Bandini, of Rome, and 
Signora Olimpia Bini-Manugaldi, of Bologna. 
THE new National Theatre at Rome will pro- 
bably be inaugurated in November next. 
Durine a hurricane which prevailed at Bay- 
reuth on July 26th, the roof of the Wagner 
theatre suffered considerable damage. 








DRAMA 

Le Théétre des Jésuites. 
(Paris, Henri Vaton.) 
Nor all the censures and anathemas which 
from the earliest time the Christian Church 
—not without some warrant, it must be 
owned, from pagan authorities—has hurled 
against the drama and the stage have suf- 
ficed entirely to frighten away from them 
those with most respect for authority. So 
strange a fascination and witchery has the 
unreal life of the stage exercised over hu- 
manity, those even who have formed the 
most exalted or ascetic theories of existence 
have been unable wholly to shake off its 
influence. Side by side accordingly with 
condemnations of stage plays, of mimes, 
and of histrions have constantly appeared 
projects for turning to profitable account 
that powerful and pathetic aspiration of the 
individual after the contemplation of a life 
less cabined and commonplace than his own, 
which has asserted itself ever since the first 
dramatic representation grew at the Diony- 
siac festival out of the utterances of the 
parted choir. When the profession of actor 
was absolutely and justly infamous; when 
the supposed necessity of competing with 
the sanguinary spectacles of the arena 
brought on to the stage orgies fitting only 
the obscene rites of Chemos or of ‘‘ Moloch 
homicide”; when lascivious exhibitions pro- 
voked the satire of Juvenal; and when, to 
give full effect to the sufferings of the dying 
Hercules, a living man was burned to death 
before the people,—even then, while men 
like St. Basil, St. Augustin, Tertullian, 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen were lifting up 
their voices in denunciation, the power of 
the stage was acknowledged, and the attempt 
to regenerate and purify it was commenced. 
Augustin himself owns how tempting he 
found theatrical spectacles in his youth; 
Thomas Aquinas speaks of the functions of 
the player as being serviceable under certain 
conditions; and Gregory Nazianzen has been 
credited with the authorship of the first 
Christian tragedy, Xpwris zdoxywv, the 
‘Passion of Christ.’ Those North-country 
ecclesiastics and merchants accordingly who 
are striving to elevate the stage have ample 
precedent for their efforts and full justifica- 
tion for continuing their not less praiseworthy 
than futile exertions. Luther himself spoke 
in favour of the performance of the comedies 


of Terence as 9 nart of school. education. 
—~+ vuiy ON account Or tne familiarity with 


Latin to be thus obtained, but because in 
a stage representation the various ranks 
and callings of men are displayed in a 
manner from which youth may learn the 
lesson how to behave itself in the position 
it occupies. 

_ Among those who have taken the keenest 
interest in the stage and the drama have 
always been the Jesuits, as among the 
keenest opponents of both have been their 
arch-enemies the Jansenists. During the 


Par Ernest Boysse. 








————= 
many years in which the training of youths 
belonging to the highest families of Frang 
was in their hands, the fathers used the 
stage as a means of education with a boli. 
ness and a success which have nowherg 
else been equalled. Little attention hag 
been paid by any one except Dr. Dora 
to their exertions, and it is curious that the 
year which witnesses a fresh banishment 
of the Jesuits from France sees also the 
first detailed analysis of their labours. No. 
wise content were the Jesuit fathers with 
such representations of classic dramas 4s 
have prevailed in other countries. They 
aspired to be authors as well as teachers, 
and near the middle of the seventeenth cen. 
tury they commenced to supply their pupils 
with the plays in which a public appearanee 
had to be made. Wherever in France Jesuit 
colleges were established some form of 
dramatic entertainment was probably given, 
At the Collége de Clermont, however, sub- 
sequently known as the Collége de Lonis 
le Grand, the most ambitious performances 
were attempted. Here it was that the 
dramatic reputations which still survive 
were established, and it is concerning the 
spectacles here exhibited that Loret, the 
famous rhyming chronicler, has left us his 
naive and amusing revelations. 

In 1564, after a keen struggle with the 
University and with the Parliament of Paris, 
the College of Clermont was established. 
Thirty years later, after the attempt of Jean 
Chatel (a pupil of the Jesuits) upon the life 
of Henri IV., the order was expelled the 
kingdom. During their first residence a 
theatre appears to have been erected in the 
College. In a letter written on the 11th ao 
October, 1579, by one of the fathers to the 
Father General, it is told how on the fée 
of St. Remi, after the eloquent discours of 
Pére Castori, ‘‘il y eut un acte public de 
théologie et de philosophie, que suivit la 
représentation d’un drame dont le sujet était 
Hérode.” The origin-of the representations, 
of which this is the earliest recorded instance, 
was, of course, the same as that of the 
regular drama. Both sprang from the mys- 
teries or miracles plays, which throughout 
civilization formed the origin of the drama 
as it reasserted itself after the decay of 
letters. Centuries before the foundation of 
the Society of Jesuits scholars had taken 
part in these performances. There is reason 
for believing that the first English miracle 
play of which anything is known, the miracle 
play of ‘St. Katherine,’ which was per 
formed at Dunstable some time previous to 
1119, was acted in part by scholars. Geoffrey, 
subsequently Abbot of St. Albans, under 
whose direction it was given, -was at one 
period a member of the University of Paris, 
and it is probable that he saw there pet 
formances by youths of sacred plays. The 
epracantatian at Dunstable is the first M 

oysse is able to chronicle. He fixes the 
date at 1119 or 1120. It was, however, 
most probably some years earlier, since i 
1119 Geoffrey was created Abbot of St. 
Albans, and the performance was giveD 
before he assumed the religious habit. 

Upon the association of the scholars of 
the University with the Cleres de la Basoche, 
the Enfants sans Soucy, and other organized 
companies, M. Boysse has an introductory 
chapter, the only fault in which is its brevity. 
With this branch of the subject he is, how- 
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ever, but remotely concerned, his task com- 
mencing when, as he says, the Jesuits at- 
tempted to bring regularity and decency as 
well as good literature into the dramatic 
mes of youth. 
In 1603, nine years after their first banish- 
ment, the Jesuits reappeared by the authori- 
gation of Henri IV. in France. Not until 
1618 did they resume possession of the 
College of Clermont, to remain there until 
their second expulsion from France in 1762. 
The practice of supplying dramatic repre- 
sentations was formally ratified in the 
‘Ratio Studiorum,” which was despatched 
from Rome in 1683. The passages which 
refer to this portion of the scheme of edu- 
cation are as follows :—‘‘ Que le sujet des 
tragédies et des comédies, lesquelles doivent 
étre latines et trés-rares, soit sacré et pieux ; 
qu'il n’y ait entre les actes aucun interméde, 
qui ne soit latin et décent; qu’aucun per- 
sonnage ou costume de femme n’y soit in- 
troduit.” Not too closely, as will be seen, 
did the Society adhere to these rather strin- 
gent regulations. That species of com- 
promise with conscience with which the 
enemies of the Jesuits have always taxed 
the order, the, kind of casuistry which has 
made the term “‘ Jesuitry”” more than equi- 
valent to that of “‘punica fides” in the mouth 
of the Roman, seems to have extended to 
their dealings with this ‘‘ Ratio Studiorum,” 
which M. Boysse calls the charter of their 
order. Something more than mere toleration 
of Jesuitry ty to be indicated by M. 
Boysse when he states how the provisions 
of the Papal plan were evaded : — “Ils 
netaient pas sans excuse. A coté de leur 
régle écrite ils avaient cette régle supérieure 
de s’accommoder aux temps, aux usages et 
aux besoins de la société.” How the re- 
quirements of society could be furthered by 
the performances in ballet of the aristocratic 
youth of France, and by a rehearsal upon 
the boards of the Opera in company with 
professional dancers of the pieces in which it 
was to appear, is not clearly explained by 
M. Boysse. This erudite defender of the 
brethren seems to think the whole matter 
too simple to stand in need of vindication. 
Tragedy, chiefly in Latin, and ballet on 
a scale of extreme splendour, constituted the 
principal feature in these entertainments. 
Comedy, though not unknown, was accus- 
tomed to appear in disguise, behind such 
names as drame comique, tragi-comédie, &c. 
“Lusage de la comédie,’” says Pére 
Jouvancy in the ‘Ratio Docendi et Dis- 
eendi,’ ‘‘ doit étre rare et prudent dans les 
écoles chrétiennes et religieuses, 4 cause de 
la bouffonnerie qui est propre a ce genre et 
qui est peu compatible avec l'éducation 
pieuse et libérale de la jeunesse.” Still, 
though purely comic subjects ought to be 
banished, such themes as the return of the 
prodigal son and others in which the plot 
was edifying might, in the opinion of this 
grave authority, be tolerated. Pére Porée, 
the most brilliant representative of the 
comic side of the Jesuit drama, calls his 
pieces fabul@. Full recognition of the value 
of the comic vein in Porée is found in Saint- 
Mare Girardin, who, after comparing him 
with Dancourt and Picard, says :—‘ Sa 
Plaisanterie est fine et mordante, sa gaieté 
est franche, naturelle, toujours de bon goit, 
digne vraiment de la gaieté des enfants qui 


jeune 4ge,.od il n’y a encore ni cynisme ni 
mauvais ton ni grossiéreté.”” Following Pére 
Porée came Pére Lejay, who, though he 
had less of comic verve than his rival, wrote 
some effective comedies or, as he chose to 
call them, dramas. With these two authors 
may be named Du Cerceau, who wrote in 
French and in verse, and obtained in con- 
sequence a measure of popularity much in 
advance of what was enjoyed by other 
members of the company. His play ‘ Les 
Incommodités de la Grandeur’ was acted 
at the Tuileries before the young King 
Louis XV., and his works were frequently 
reprinted. Pastoral plays were sometimes, 
but rarely, given. 
The first tragedies of which any record 
exists as having been played at the Col- 
lége de Clermont were by Pére Berthelot. 
They are two in number, are respectively 
entitled ‘Neanias ou Procopius Martyr’ and 
‘Jonathas,’ and were both represented in 
the year 1635. Collections of tragedies that 
had been performed appeared much earlier 
in the century. In 1650 a regular chronicle 
is anneal, and we find in that year not 
only a tragedy, ‘Taprobana Christiana,’ by 
Pére Gabriel Cossart, but interludes consist- 
ing of dancing. Concerning the performance 
of the following year, in which a ballet was 
introduced, Luret has something to say. 
After speaking of the new poem in Latin, a 
language which he owns elsewhere wholly 
puzzles him, which was presented by 
‘‘ pluzieurs jeunes filozofes,” he tells how 
On y vit aussi pluzieurs dances, 
Balets, postures, et cadences, 
Ov maints fils de prince et seigneur 
Y parurent avec honneur. 
Non pas tant pour leurs riches vestes 
Qui les rendoient tout-a-fait lestes, 
Que pour la dispozition, 
La grace, la belle action, 
L’agréable mine, l’adresse, 
La gaillardize et la jeunesse 
De ces amiables damoizeaux, 
Dont la plus-part étoient fort beaux. 
Entre ces jeunes personnages 
Tous de hauts et nobles lignages, 
Armagnac, Soissons, Chateauneuf, 
Et d’autres, jusqu’s plus de neuf, 
Plarent, charmérent et ravirent, 
Et firent bien tout ce qu'ils firent. 
Loret then contrives to tell how he sat vis-d- 
vis of the king in a chamber of the College, 
and ate 
des pités fort bons, 
Des poulets, langues et jambons, 
Salades, fruits et confitures, 
Avec de belles créatures, 
So occupied was he with a refection alto- 
gether outside his customary fare, and 
wholly to his taste, this most prosaic of 
rhymesters neglects to supply the names of 
the pieces he witnessed. We have ventured 
on giving so long an extract from a man 
who is to French society of the seventeenth 
century a species of rhyming Pepys because 
it conveys a full idea of what in the perform- 
ances at the College provoked most admira- 
tion and most censure. To supply a list of the 
plays which every succeeding August until 
the year 1761 came before the public, or to 
give the names of the authors, would be as 
wearisome as futile. From Loret we learn 


how popular were the entertainments, how 
large a share of them was assigned to 
ballet, and how high names were borne by 
those who took part in them. The list of 
actors, indeed, includes the most distin- 


a few foreigners and one or two Englishmen. 
With Rochefoucauld, Montmorency, Riche- 
lieu, Bussy Rabutin, La ‘Trémouille, 
Choiseul, we find such names as Guillaume 
Herbert de Montgommery de Londres, 
Jacques Bulkeley de Londres, Walter Bel- 
leau de Dublin, Jean Dromont de Milford 
d’Ecosse, Guillaume Widdrington d’York, 
and even George Smith de Londres. 

Some specimens of workmanship which 
M. Boysse supplies do not speak highly for 
the originality of the reverend authors. A 
. translation from ‘ Philochrysus seu Avarus,’ 
a drama of Pére Lejay, is scarcely more 
than a paraphrase of the outcries of Har- 
pagon when he finds himself robbed. In 
the ballets more invention is shown, and 
the subjects of these are often not less in- 
genious than elaborate. 

That the Jesuits should not pass unre- 
buked was to be expected. A bon mot said 
to have been addressed by Dancourt, who, 
like Moliére, was at one time a pensionnaire 
of the Collége de Louis le Grand, to Pére La 
Rue, his former master, who urged him to 
abandon his vocation of comedian, had con- 
siderable vogue. ‘Ma foi! mon pére,” 
Dancourt is reported to have said. ‘Je ne 
vois pas que vous me deviez tant blamer de 
l'état que j’ai pris. Je suis comédien du 
roi; vous étes comédien du pape. Iln’ya 
pas tant de différence de votre état au mien.” 
The term “‘ comedians of the Pope” appears 
to have adhered to the fathers. Among the 
bitterest opponents of the theatrical repre- 
sentations were, of course, the old enemies 
of the Jesuits, the Jansenists. In ‘Les 
Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques’ no opportunity 
was lost of protesting against the scandalous 
conjunction of the pupils with opera dancers, 
who in course of time came to take constant 
part in the ballet, and the subjects chosen 
and the teaching afforded were the subject 
of severe and not always too loyal con- 
demnation. 

Much care was taken with dresses and 
decorations, and the performances in this 
respect might compare with those given on 
the regular stage. It is needless to say 
that no advance in respect of appro- 
priateness of costume was made by the 
fathers, and the dresses at the College 
theatre, as at the Théatre Francais, werethose 
of the day. The incongruity of this was 
perceived by so commonplace an observer 
as Loret, who in his feuilleton of the 9th 
of August, 1653, describing a performance 
of the martyrdom of Ste. Suzanne—not to 
be confounded with the chaste Susanna of 
the Apocrypha—tells how the representa- 
tive of the martyr wore patches 
Sur son teint 

De formes rondes et longuettes, 

Ainsi qu’on en void aux coquettes, 

Que mesme 4 l'heure du trépas 

La dite sainte n’6ta pas: 

Car, quand d’une sanglante espée 

Sa belle teste fut coupée 

Pour n’adorer pas les faux dieux, 

J’aperceus de mes propres yeux 

Ces mouches de couleur de more 

Qui sur sa joue étoient encore. 
M. Boysse writes as an apologist for the 
Jesuits, and his admiration for them con- 
stantly asserts itself. In his preface he 
declares that he has wished to abstain and 
has abstained from all ‘‘préoccupation de 
polémique,” and he maintains that such 
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of or against the Society of Jesuits ‘‘ décou- 
leront du sujet en lui-méme.”’ If he started 
with an aspiration after perfect impartiality, 
which is possible, he has fallen in love with 
his subject as he proceeded. There are few 
who have written much without being aware 
how strongly views are coloured by a few 
opening sentences, and how often a man is 
the unconscious slave of his own expres- 
sions. In literature as in mathematics two 
lines which slightly diverge at the outset 
will in the end be wide asunder. Not only 
in regard to the moral value of its teaching 
is our author prepossessed in favour of the 
society he has taken under his wing, he 
over-estimates the literary value of its work. 
Pére Porée, who is in all respects the most 
interesting outcome of the College of Louis 
le Grand, is an eloquent writer rather than 
a dramatist. A species of glamour has 
been thrown over him by the affectionate 
testimony to his worth constantly rendered 
by Voltaire, whose master he was. In 
perusal his works seem cold and scholastic, 
and the characters he portrays have little 
dramatic value. A strong appetite is an 
indispensable preliminary to the enjoyment 
of the dramatic viands provided by the 
Jesuits. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue death of Miss Neilson, which, as is now 
generally known, occurred at Paris on Sunday 
last, deprives the English stage of the only 
actress who has in recent days displayed power 
genuinely tragic. Her Juliet was the best that 
the present stage has seen, and her Isabella had 
remarkable gifts of seriousness and intensity. 
In cumedy her method was less natural, and her 
Viola and her Rosalind were more remarkable 
for brilliancy and vivacity than for poetic sug- 
gestion. In such characters as Lilian in Dr. 
Westland Marston’s ‘ Life for Life,’ Julia in the 
‘Hunchback,’ and Amy Robsart, she was seen 
to high advantage. Making due allowance for 
faults of method to be expected in one whose 
early training did not fit her for the stage, she 
is entitled to high praise, and the void she 
leaves will not easily be filled. Upon details of 
personal life and character this is not the 
place to dwell. It may, however, be stated 
that she had a thoroughly frank and open 
nature, and won sincere affection from not a 
few distinguished members of the world 
of letters. She had also a foreshadowing 
of her early death and of its nature. Imme- 
diately before her last journey to America 
she declared she should not live to act again in 
England, and stated that heart disease would 
carry her off. Stariing with no advantages 
beyond physical gifts, Miss Neilson made her- 
self very rapidly a name which is likely to last 
in theatrical annals. Her first performance of 
Juliet at the Royalty Theatre in July, 1865, 
which was practically her début on the stage, 
was a signal success. It was seen by few, but 
those who were present formed auguries con- 
cerning the future which were speedily fulfilled. 
Her death away from home and among strangers 
is an event which, though sad, was not improbable 
in the case of one whose life was spent in 
wandering. The fact that her funeral takes 
place in the depth of the slack season will 
account for the absence of very many who 
would wish to be present. 

A sprigs of books on American actors, 
modelled on Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters,” will shortly be published in New 
York. Mr. Lawrence Barrett undertakes the 
biography of Edwin Forrest; Mrs. A. B. 
Clarke, ‘The Elder Booth and the Booth 
Family’; Mrs. Erskine Clement, ‘Charlotte 








Cushman’; Miss Kate Field, ‘ Rachel, Fechter, 
Salvini, and Ristori’; and Mr. William Winter 
‘ The Jeffersons.’ 

Mo.tz. Saran Bernuarprt will, previous to 
her departure for the United States, play 
Adrienne Lecouvreur and Frou-Frou in several 
provincial French towns. In these parts she 
has not yet been seen in France. 

Ir is understood that the Odéon will reopen 
with ‘Les Parents d’Alice,’ by M. Charles Ga- 
rand, a successful young dramatist. Among 
those who will appear in this piece is Malle. 
Malvau, a recent acquisition to the company, 
who has been selected from the lawréates at the 
recent concours. 

‘Les Femmes Savantss’ has been given at 
the Théatre Francais, with the brothers Coquelin 
as Trissotin and Vadius. ‘Le Moabite,’ a new 
drama in verse, by M. Paul Delouréde, to be 
produced in the course of the coming winter, 
has been cast. 

Art the Rotterdam Theatre, the company of 
which was recently in London, a féte will be 
given on the 20th of September, to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the establishment of a 
fixed troupe in Rotterdam, when ‘Emma Ber- 
thold,’ a comedy of J. J. Cremer, will be played. 
This is the first original Dutch piece that has 
held possession of the stage. With it will be 
given a new comedy in two acts by Dr. Lodewyk 
Mulder, the author of the ‘ Election Club,’ which 
was played at Drury Lane. 

Tue August number of the Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums 
contains the first of a series of articles by Prof. 
H. Graetz on the origin of the Shylock legend. 
The first trace of it, says the author, is to be 
found in Herbers’s French versification of ‘ Dolo- 
pathos; or, the Seven Wise Men of Rome,’ 
made for one of the kings of France. There we 
find that a rich vassal of a knight, one of whose 
legs had been cut off by the order of his feudal 
superior, offered the latter a loan of one hundred 
marks, on the condition that if this amount were 
not paid by a fixed time the vassal should have the 
right of cutting out a piece of the knight’s flesh. 
The knight, having succeeded in his purpose 
with the money, forgot altogether to pay it. The 
vassal out of revenge insisted upon his right. 
The judge, who was none else than the knight’s 
bride in disguise, pronounced that the flesh 
should be cut out, but no more and no less than 
stipulated, otherwise the creditor would forfeit 
his life. Herbers makes the remark that this is 
an old story, which the monk Jehans de Haute- 
Selve translated into Latin, But there is no 
question about a Jew having been the creditor. 
The same story has passed into the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum’ in another form. The first writer 
who introduced a Jew of Mestre as the creditor 
was Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, in his collection of 
tales entitled ‘Pecorone,’ composed in 1378. 
Shakspeare, says Prof. Graetz, has undoubtedly 
made use of ‘ Pecorone,’ as is admitted by nearly 
all Shakspeare scholars. Prof. Delius, of Bonn, 
gives in his edition of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
an English translation of ‘Pecorone,’ which 
Shakspeare might have known. The difference, 
however, that in ‘Pecorone’ the Jew is of 
Mestre, near Venice, and Shylock of Venice is 
explained by Prof. Graetz by the supposition 
that Fiorentino avoided giving offence to the 
Jews of Venice, where very probably a rich 
community existed in the fourteenth century, 
whilst Shakspeare chose Venice as a famous 
town instead of the obscure Mestre. It is 
curious enough that the Shylock legend is also 
in Eastern literature, if Malone may be trusted. 
Whether the origin cf the legend is Eastern or 
Western opinions vary. Anyhow there is no 
question about a Jew in the earliest Occidental 
romances. 
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Address delivered at the Swansea Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, August 25th, 1880. By Prot: 
Andrew Crombie Ramsay, LL.D., F.R:8., 
PresiJent. 


Stycz the late Prof. Phillips presided over 
the British Association at the Birmingham 
meeting in 1865, no geologist has, until this 
year, been honoured by a call to the presi- 
dential chair. Yet during these fifteen years 
the geologists of this country have been toil- 
ing as restlessly as ever, and the progress of 
their science has unquestionably been rapid, 
solid, and brilliant. If proof of this activity 
were needed, they could point exultingly to 
the growing bulk of the volumes issued by 
the Geological Society of London. With a 
stream of fresh matter thus constantly pour- 
ing in, it would be easy enough to frame 
an address on the recent progress of British 
geology, nor would it be by any means an 
unsatisfactory task to review the present 
state of the various branches of geological 
science as developed in this country. But 
the distinguished geologist who opened the 
meeting of the British Association last Wed- 
nesday evening wisely abstained from deal- 
ing with any of these topics. Rising above 
the passing events in the scientific world— 
events which are chronicled in technical 
journals, and thus become known all the 
world over almost as soon as they oceur— 
Prof. Ramsay fastened his attention upon 
a single principle, ‘‘ the recurrence of ¢er- 
tain phenomena in geological time,” and 
worked out this principle with an ingenuity 
of resource and a wealth of illustration 
which unmistakably disclosed the hand of 
a master. 

Exactly a quarter of a century has passed 
since Prof. Ramsay broached the idea of a 
recurrence of glacial phenomena in the 
earth’s history. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, this idea may be recognized as the 
germ of the present address. Geologists 
have satisfied themselves, as every one 
knows, that, at a comparatively recent 
period, Arctic conditions must have pre- 
vailed over a large portion of the northern 
hemisphere, and to this period they have 
assigned the name of the Glacial Epoch, or, 
as Dr. James Geikie calls it, the Great Ice 


Age. In 1855 Prof. Ramsay showed that 
certain conglomerates 


of the Permian 


wn 
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series contained ice-scratched stones and 
ice-borne blocks, which he regarded as 
distinct evidence that glagial conditions 
must have prevailed in that far-distant 
stage of the world’s history known as 
the Permian period. At that time most 
geologists shook their heads at the notion, 
and quietly pooh-poohed it as nothing more 
than a crotchet. Was it reasonable ta sup- 
pose that glacial conditions were rife in those 
early Permian days, when our earth had 
scarcely cooled down from its pristine gon- 
dition of an igneous globe? But our views 
of geological time have widened of late 
years, and most of us are nowadays inclined 
to believe that “this old and crazy earth” 
must have been tolerably ancient even in 
the Permian age, and that it is not likely 
that any trace of its original heat was then 
lingering in its surface rocks. Gradually, 
however, Prof. Ramsay’s acute interpreta- 
tion of the scratched blocks in the old 
breccias made an impression on geological 
opinion, and other observers strengthened 
his position by bringing forward similar 
evidence from different quarters. The late 
Prof. Gastaldi detected traces of Miacene 
glaciers in Northern Italy ; other geologists 
have found in Cretaceous and in Jurassic 
rocks certain boulders which appear to have 
been transported by means of ice ; relics of 
Permian glaciers have been detected in 
India, in South Africa, and in Germany; 
conglomerates of the Old Red Sandstone 
have offered evidence of glacial transport ; 
and the Lower Silurian rocks of Wigtown- 
shire and Ayrshire contain large boulders 
which it is strongly suspected have been 
dropped by icebergs in the mud of an old 
sea bottom. But of all evidences of ancient 
ice action yet recorded, the most interesting 
is unquestionably that which the President 
of the Association announced as having been 
recently detected by Prof. Arch. Geikie in 
the north-west of Scotland. For a distance.of 
about ninety miles the old Laurentian rocks, 
which are the most ancient stratified deposits 
yet recognized with certainty in any part of 
the world, exhibit surfaces which are dis- 
tinctly roches moutonnées—that is to say, the 
surfaces have been smoothed and roynded 
by the grinding action of glaciers. But 
it will naturally be said that, though the 
rocks themselves are very ancient, the 
glaciation may have been effected quite 
recently. Such an objection, however, is 
precluded by the fact that the old ice-worn 
surfaces are clearly seen to pass beneath 
Cambrian sandstones, thus proving heyond 
cavil that the glaciation was of pre-Cam- 
brian date. 

Here, then, is a string of facts, or rather 
of scientific conclusions, all tending te show 
that at various periods of geological time, 
from the Laurentian age onwards, glacial 
conditions have recurred, and that con- 
sequently the particular epoeh which geo- 
logists call the glacial period is only a glacial 
period—one of a series of cold epochs, and 
not an exceptional episode in the history 
of our planet. Indeed, a glacial epach on 
a small scale is still in progress in the 
Antarctic continent. 

This example will serve to show the 
interesting nature of the subject with which 
Prof. Ramsay so skilfully deals. The title 
of his discourse, ‘ The Reewrrenee of Certain 
Phenomena in Geological ‘Time,’ might lead 
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to the conclusion that it was a very techniaal 
subject, hardly to be understood outside the 
doors of Section C.; but, in truth, anyone 
who will examine the address must admit 
that it is by no means destitute of popular 
interest, and that, notwithstanding its neces- 
sarily scientific character, it may yet be 
easily ‘‘understanded of the people?’ In 
fact, the main object of the discourse is to 
show that nothing exceptional is recorded 
in the pages of geological history ; thet eo 
far as the geologist can penetrate backwards 
the whole course of nature has been striotly 
uniform; that there have been no violent 
powers brought spasmodically into > play in 
order to produce striking geologi - 
nomena; that the forces which are every 
day at work in our midst are precisely the 
same in kind, and probably also in degree, 
as those which have been at work through- 
out all geological time ; that the world to- 
day is much the same—man’s influence of 
course excepted—as it was at other 

of the earth’s history; and that, in fine, 
since geological time began, “all things 
continue as they were.” 

It may possibly be said that this, after 
all, is but the well-known doctrine of geo- 
logical uniformity—the doctrine which was 
so boldly conceived by Hutton, so eloquently 
illustrated by Playfair, and so forcibly taught 
by Lyell. But it must be confessed that 
strict ‘‘ uniformitarianism ”’ has been rather 
eclipsed of late, and it is therefore refreshing 
to find so able an advocate as Prof. Ramsay 
stoutly defending its principles, and doing 
battle against the relics of catastrophism. 
In the early days of geology, when men 
first began seriously to ask how the rocks 
had been fashioned, it was perhaps natural 
that they should invoke forces of the most 
potent kind, and play with the rocks at the 
dictate of their fancy. So long as violent 
paroxysms were recognized as a legitimate 
part of geological machinery, there was no 
difficulty in heaving up a mountain in one 
place and opening a yawning chasm in 
another. The early geologists recognized 
the play of titanic forces, and looked upon 
the earth as plastic in its childhood— 

So youthful and so flexile then 
You moved her at your pleasure, 
But does the geologist, after all, know any- 
thing about the childhood of the world? 
The modern cosmogonist, turning to the 
astronomer and physicist, gratefully accepts 
the nebular hypothesis, or any other crumb 
they may be pleased to bestow. 3 
Ramsay, however, if we understand his 
address aright, would keep geology distinct 
from cosmogony. At any rate, he is silent 
about the early stages of the earth’s history, 
and maintains that whatever may have been 
the state of the world before authentic geo- 
logical history began, all the formations 
known to geologists are comparatively recent, 
and do not exhibit signs of the action of 
any powers different from those which are 
around us at the present day. Even the 
Laurentian rocks are believed to have been 
deposited ‘‘ far from the beginning of reaog- 
nized geological time.” In fact, if they ane 
stratified deposits, they must have been pro- 
duced by the breaking up of yet earlier 
rocks. ‘There is much truth even to-day im 
what Edward Forbes said many years ago :— 

“ Geologists and palwontelogists are too apt 

to fepoy toat they have been favoured wath a 
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sight of the world in its swaddling clothes. If 
we do not much mistake, the Titans were 
mature giants ere they beat out the oldest 
stratum on which the geological hammer has 
yet rung.” 
Not pretending, then, to any profound 
insight into the opening chapter of the 
world’s history, the simple-minded geologist 
is content to look at the rocks as he finds 
them, and to inquire whether the physical 
forces with which he is acquainted are com- 
etent or not to account for their origin. 
f. Ramsay tells us that even now there 
linger among us the relics of the belief that 
the physical powers which produced the 
older strata differ from those which are at 
resent in action; but for his own part he 
elieves that there has been no difference 
in kind, or even indegree. Marine deposits 
have been in course of formation through- 
out all geological time, and are still being 
spread over every suitable part of the ocean 
bottom. Metamorphic action, in like manner, 
has been generally active: its effects are 
conspicuous among the Laurentian, Cam- 
brian, and Silurian strata, to a smaller 
degree in the Devonian and Old Red Sand- 
stone, and, although not known in the 
Permians, are frequent again throughout 
the Mesozoic series. As to volcanoes, they 
have evidently played an important part 
in all geological ages, and as a matter of 
course were invaluable to the old-fashioned 
theatrical geologists in producing their 
startling effects. Even sober-minded men 
have assumed that the volcanic forces were 
formerly at play on a much larger scale, and 
that our present volcanoes are but the puny 
representatives of their gigantic ancestors. 
It is, therefore, important to listen to Prof. 
Ramsay when he says:— 

“ As far as my knowledge extends, at no period 

of geological history is there any sign of their 
having played a more important part than they 
do in the epoch in which we live.” 
Whether, then, it be in metamorphic action, 
in volcanic forces, or in the upheaval of 
mountain chains, the geologist is led to 
believe that similar events have been re- 
peated throughout all known geological 
time. 

Turning next to an entirely different sub- 
ject, Prof. Ramsay discussed the occurrence 
of deposits of rock-salt and other saline 
minerals. These salts are not precipitated 
in the open ocean, but are thrown down on 
the evaporation of inland salt lakes, like 
the Dead Sea or the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah. Lakes of this character appear 
always to have existed in one part of the 
world or another, and therefore rock-salt 
may be found of almost any geological age. 
It is true that in this country our great de- 

osits of salt occur in rocks of Triassic age ; 

ut then all the world is not fashioned pre- 
cisely on the pattern of Great Britain. Thus 
in India the great deposits of the Salt 
Range are believed to be of Lower Silurian 
age; in North America there are vast quan- 
tities in a division of the Upper Silurians 
known as the Salina group; in Germany it 
is found both in the Dyas and in the Trias; 
elsewhere it occurs in Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous rocks; while in Poland and in Tran- 
sylvania its home is in the Tertiaries. 
Clearly, then, a recurrrence of salt-forming 
conditions may be traced throughout all the 


Another suggestive subject is found in 
the mode of occurrence of freshwater strata. 
It is worth noting that lacustrine deposits 
are apt to betray their origin by the ac- 
cident of colour. The grains of sand or of 
mud which have settled at the bottom of the 
old lakes are not unfrequently associated 
with more or less peroxide of iron, from 
which they receive a reddish tint, each grain 
being enwrapped in a delicate pellicle of the 
oxide. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
such an action as the precipitation of ferrous 
carbonate, and subsequent decomposition of 
this salt so as to yield the ferric oxide, can 
go on in an open sea, and consequently the 
red colour of a rock suggests its lacustrine 
origin. As far back as 1830, when most 
people looked upon the Old Red Sandstone 
as a marine formation, the late Dr. Fleming, 
of Edinburgh, suggested that it might be of 
freshwater origin. Later on Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, from the absence of marine shells 
and from the character of the fossil fish, 
took the same view of its formation. And 
quite independently of either of these autho- 
rities Prof. Ramsay arrived at a similar 
conclusion. Moreover, he has been so bold 





as to suggest that even the red and purple 
Cambrian strata may, in like manner, have 
been deposited in freshwater lakes. It is 
easy to follow the changes in physical geo- 
graphy which would account for the passage 
of the marine Silurians into the freshwater 
beds of the Old Red Sandstone. A portion 
of the Silurian sea might be separated from 
the main ocean, and thus become somewhat 
like the Caspian and Black Seas of the pre- 
sent day, which we know to have undergone 
great physical changes, the Black Sea having 
been at one time united to the Caspian, and 
the Caspian to the Aral. 

If the Caspian and the great lakes in 
the area of inland drainage in Central Asia 
were to be freshened by increase of rainfall, 
we could trace a passage from imperfectly 
marine to perfectly freshwater conditions, such 
as marked the advent of the Old Red Sand- 
stone epoch. Writing upon this very subject 
several years ago, Prof. Ramsay used lan- 
guage which might be repeated with singular 
fitness on this occasion, as bearing imme- 
diately upon the subject of last Wednesday’s 
address :— 


‘‘Like the recurrent circumstances which 
have attended the rise and fall of empires 
throughout all historical time, so geological 
history has often more or less repeated itself 
somewhere or other on the surface of the earth ; 
and in this modern phase of Asiatic physical 
geography it seems to me that we have, so far as 
it has gone, a repetition of events which, with 
minor variations, have happened again and 
again in old-world geological epochs.” 

Passing from lacustrine to terrestrial con- 
ditions, it may be remarked that although 
the latter, from their very nature, are but 
rarely represented in the geological record, 
we may yet repeatedly detect traces of old 
land surfaces in the history of the earth’s 
strata. The coal measures represent in the 
British area a great terrestrial epoch, but 
the conditions for the formation of coal were 
not peculiar tothe Carboniferous period. In 
other parts of the world there are important 
coal-fields differing widely in geological age 
from our own deposits. Even in this country 
it is possible to point to traces of anthracitic 


age: witness the layers of anthracite 
occasionally found in the slates of the Isle of 
Man and of Dumfriesshire. On the other 
hand, we find lignite, or imperfectly formed 
coal, abundantly developed in strata of Ter. 
tiary age. The conditions necessary for 
coal production have therefore frequently 
recurred in the earth’s history, and offer an 
apt illustration of Prof. Ramsay’s argument, 
Even the venerable rocks of Canada, which 
belong to the Middle Laurentian series, 
contain deposits of graphite or black lead, 
which may possibly represent the altered 
carbonaceous residuum of vegetable matter, 
From what has now been said on the 
various geological topics touched upon b 
Prof. Ramsay, it will be gathered that the 
burden of his discourse might be expressed 
in the words of the ancient Preacher: ‘ The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” So far as we can trace the course of 
nature backwards, it has been on the whole 
constant and regular, equable and uniform. 
Age after age there has been a recurrence 
of like conditions, and that which has s0 
frequently struck the geologist as being 
peculiar and exceptional—such as the coal 
formation or the glacial epoch—is found, on 
wider examination, to be nothing novel, but 
merely a repetition of what has occurred in 
other areas or at other times in the same 
area. Very different is all this from the 
rash teaching of those geologists who even 
at the present day dogmatize about the 
beginning of the earth’s history, and the 
peculiar characters of this or that geological 
period, as though the world had witnessed 
a succession of physical scenes, each different 
from the rest. It is, of course, not to be 
denied that if we really could penetrate to the 
actual beginning of our planet’s history and 
watch the early stages of its evolution, we 
should have to admit a state of things en- 
tirely different from what is known to the 
rational geologist. Then probably we should 
find ourselves in the presence of igneous and 
other forces, which, if not absolutely different 
from what we know, would yet be vastly more 
intense in nature and potent in action. But 
there is little reason to believe that our dim 
gropings into the earth’s crust have yet led 
us into those very early pages of the record. 
At any rate, we are content to listen without 
quibble to so distinguished a geologist as 
the Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
vey, who, after having spent a long life in 
daily work among the rocks, tells the greatest 
scientific assembly in the world that, ‘‘ from 
the Laurentian epoch down to the present 
day, all the physical events in the history of 
the earth have varied neither in kind nor 
in intensity from those which we now ex- 
perience.” 








International Law. By William Edward 
Hall. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


An excellent chapter appended to Mr. Hall’s 
treatise (Appendix I.) discusses the ‘‘forma- 
tion of the conception of international law.” 
The true mode of forming a clear and sound 
conception of its character and foundations 
is the historical one, which shows how it 
grew up, from what sources it has actually 
emanated, what changes it has undergone 
and how they have been brought about, 
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dealings with one another, and what diver- 
sities of principle and practice, on the other 
hand, exist. Mr. Hall’s historical sketch 
in the appendix referred to supplements a 
chapter in Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Ancient Law’ 
which Mr. Hall’s readers would do well to 
consult. When the superiority of the Empire, 
the arbitrative position of the Papacy, and 
feudal relations between the sovereigns of 
different states ceased to supply in some 
degree the place of an international code, 
and when at the same time the higher order 
of minds became more alive to the horrors 
of warfare, a series of publicists addressed 
themselves to the task of supplying the 
demand for a body of principles and regula- 
tions which the rulers of nations would 
recognize. Grotius was neither the first nor 
the most original of these writers, but he 
was the most successful. The foundations 
on which he erected his system are now seen 
to be in a great measure unstable. It was, 
however, fortunate for humanity that their 
instability was not seen until his doctrines 
had worked themselves into national thought 
and international usage. Yet the weight 
which his work and those of some of his 
immediate successors acquired led later 
publicists to mistake their own position and 
vastly to overrate their authority. One is 
reminded of ‘‘the unflagging self-assertion” 
by which, as Sir H. Maine observes, the 
ancient Brehons of Ireland sought to main- 
tain their influence, when one listens to the 
claims of some modern writers on inter- 
national law ‘“‘to defend the weaker states, 
to control the spirit of war, and to stay the 
arm of the belligerent when it would en- 
croach upon the liberties of the neutral.” 
No turgid rhetoric of this kind is found in 
Mr. Hall’s treatise, nor does he attempt to 
deduce binding rules from a fictitious “ law 
of nature.’’ International law is, accord- 
ing to his exposition, simply a body of more 
or less generally recognized principles and 
usages, and its origin and growth are referred 
to no higher sources than the character and 
moral development of nations, and the con- 
ditions under which their relations with one 
another have been moulded. The defini- 
tion, however, of international law at the 
beginning of Mr. Hall’s introductory chap- 
ter can hardly be called perfectly clear and 
appropriate :— 

**TInternational law consists in certain rules 
of conduct which modern civilized states regard 
as being binding on them in their relations with 
one another with a force comparable in nature 
and degree to that binding the conscientious 
person to obey the laws of his country, and 
which they also regard as being enforcible by 
appropriate means in case of infringement.” 
Nothing surely is gained by comparing the 
authority of international law in nature and 
degree with that of municipal law over the 
mind of “the conscientious person”; its 
influence is derived chiefly from considera- 
tions of reciprocity and expediency; and the 
conscience of sovereigns and statesmen is 
too variable and uncertain to allow of any 
uniform rules. It would have been better 
to say, as Mr. Hall actually does a few 
pages further on, that “international law 
consists simply in those principles and de- 
finite rules which states agree to regard as 
obligatory.” We think, too, that the chapter 
which stands as ‘‘ Appendix I.” would more 
properly have been placed at the beginning 








of the book, taking the place of the “ Intro- 
ductory Chapter”; and this is the order in 
which students would do well to study it. 

The laws of war were made originally by 
belligerents, but in modern times the in- 
terests of neutrals have begun to exercise 
a considerable influence. This influence, 
however, is, for obvious reasons, operative 
chiefly in relation to maritime hostilities, the 
sea being a common thoroughfare. We 
might expect, therefore, to find the usages 
of maritime war milder than those of war- 
fare by land. A powerful body of writers 
and politicians, however, maintain that the 
reverse is the case, and that the capture of 
private property at sea is without parallel 
in injustice and inhumanity. Mr. Hall’s 
arguments on the other side are forcible, and 
will probably elicit a rejoinder from pub- 
licists like M. de Laveleye. We shall 
content ourselves with giving Mr. Hall’s 
chief argument on a question which belongs 
to international policy, not to international 
law, in his own words :— 

‘* Tt is enough to place the incidents of capture 
at sea side by side with the practice to which it 
has most analogy, namely, that of levying re- 
quisitions. By the latter private property is 
seized under conditions such that hardship to 
individuals—and the hardship is often of the 
severest kind—is often inevitable. In a poor 
country with difficult communication an army 
may so eat up the food as to expose the whole 
population of a large district to privations. The 
stock of a cloth or leather merchant is seized ; 
if he does receive the bare value of his goods 
at the end of the war, which is by no means 
necessarily the case, he gets no compensation 
for interrupted trade and the temporary loss of 
his working capital. Ora farmer is taken with 
his carts and horses for weeks and months, and 
to a distance of a hundred or two hundred miles ; 
if he brings back his horses alive, does the right 
to ask his own government at some future time 
for so much daily hire compensate him for a lost 
crop or for the damage done to his farm by the 
cessation of labour upon it? It must be re- 
membered also that requisitions are enforced by 
strong disciplinary measures, the execution of 
which may touch the liberty and the lives of the 
population, and that in practice those receipts 
which are supposed to deprive requisitioning of 
the character of appropriation are not seldom 
forgotten or withheld. Maritime capture, on 
the other hand, in the words of Mr. Dana, 
‘takes no lives, sheds no blood, imperils no 
households, and deals only with the persons and 
property voluntarily embarked in the chances of 
war for the purpose of gain, and with the pro- 
tection of insurance.’” 

Mr. Hall’s exposition of international law 
divides itself into three main branches, re- 
lating to (1) ‘‘the law governing states in 
their normal relations”; (2) ‘the law 
governing states in the relation of war” ; 
(3) “the law governing states in the relation 
of neutrality.” Exception may be taken to 
a proposition or an argument here and 
there, but the treatise as a whole fulfils its 
purpose meritoriously. Works on inter- 
national law are generally received with most 
favour when the political horizon is lower- 
ing and the eagles are gathering together. 
Some omens of this kind are not wanting to 
further the acceptance of Mr. Hall’s book. 








English Men of Letters— Byron. 
Nichol. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts should be a useful book. There are few 
more difficult tasks than to unravel the coil 
of legend and innuendo which has collected 


By John 





round the personal life of Byron, nor is it 
likely to be performed more admirably than 
here. Prof. Nichol has brought to his 
labour great research, infinite patience, 
absence of prejudice, and a temper that 
does not allow itself to be ruffled even by 
the missionary of Argostoli or the “ Bas- 
sarid of Boston.” He has retold the fas- 
cinating and romantic story by the light 
of sound common sense, revising the stock 
data from such recent biographies as the 
memoirs of Lord Melbourne and the valu- 
able though dull life of Dr. Hodgson. It is, 
indeed, the last-mentioned friend who has 
supplied our author with the watchword of 
his essay; throughout the pages of Prof. 
Nichol’s life of the poet we seem to be for 
ever reminded of Hodgson’s beautiful and 
charitable note to one of Byron’s fanfaron- 
ades, ‘‘The poor dear soul meant nothing 
of all this.” This is undoubtedly the key to 
much of the worst Byronic scandal, a sin- 
gular affectation of viciousness and a no 
less singular incontinence of fancy, neither 
of which, unhappily, is incompatible with 
brilliant powers, but which are, fortunately, 
rarely united with genius so splendid as 
Byron’s. There is no doubt that the com- 

aratively merciful verdict which Prof. 
Nichol passes upon the successive dark 
points in the poet’s life is in the main not 
merely judicious, but strictly accurate. He 
passes, however, too lightly over the worst 
degradation in Byron’s career, the trul 
appalling life he was leading at Venice in 
1819, about which there is the most con- 
clusive testimony from Shelley, who was 
neither timid nor pharisaical. Still, though 
the worst be imagined, it must now be 
generally conceded by all fair-minded 
persons that the dissipations of Byron’s life 
should be looked upon as private and even 
venial faults, infinitely outweighed by his 
generous energy, by his love of liberty and 
elevated thought, and by the unselfish 
heroism of his death. Had he been spared 
for five years to rule the Greeks and dis- 
play his unrivalled qualities as a master of 
men, all Europe would have been at his feet, 
and we should have heard as little of his sins 
as we do of the far more execrable offences 
of Napoleon. We note as a sign of Prof. 
Nichol’s tact that his references to Mr. 
Trelawny’s ‘Reminiscences’ are made to 
the first edition of that work, published in 
1858, and not to the later issue. Another 
point on which Prof. Nichol shows acuteness 
is in perceiving that Leigh Hunt observed 
Byron’s character with more penetration 
than Moore, though affection helped the por- 
traiture in the one case, and hatred warped 
it in the other. It is almost inevitable that 
a biographer approaching Leigh Hunt from 
the side of Byron should conceive anger and 
scorn of a character that from that point of 
view, at least, does present nothing that is 
lovely. Prof. Nichol, who can be tolerant 
of Southey, has perhaps scarcely due 
patience with Leigh Hunt, who was by tem- 
psrament less fitted to deal with the fiery 
energy of Byron than with the vices or 
virtues of any other human being. On the 
whole, however, judging this book by the 
standard of Mr. John Morley’s original 
announcement, it is decidedly one of the 
most valuable and careful of the whole 
series. 

The critical portion is not quite so much 
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to our taste as the biographical. It is written 
with good sense, but with a reserve that is 
sometimes almost excessive. Prof. Nichol 
seems ovcasionally so afraid of falling into 
enthusiasm as to deny to Byron a place 
athong great poets. At the same time he 
prefers to him no one since Milton, and this 

of weeding seems at last to bring 

hé reader irito the state of mind of the old 
Galvinistic lady who was “na so sure 0’ 
Jdek.” We feel inclined to turn from praise 
s0' judicious, but so cold, to the magnificent 
perieds of Mr. Swinburne’s first great essay 
—dn ébsay which, apart from the truth of 
i analysis and the force of its penetration, 
struck many readers at the time as a new 
starting-point in criticism, a suggestion that 
light-and fire, not darkness and frost, were 
the élenients most proper for a critic to 
dletho himself in before proceeding to cut 
up'@ great dead poet. Prof. Nichol passes 
the metrical ‘Tales’ in review with a few 
excellent words for each, but he says 
woHthing, or next to nothing, about the senti- 
théntal and humorous lyrics written at the 
same trie. What he does say seems to be 
little to the point. It is true only in a 
hifffited degree and of certain examples 
that Byron’s lyrics ‘“‘sometimes open well, 
But catinot sustain themselves like true 
aotig-birds, and fall to the ground like spent 
vé6kets.” From this startling condemnation 
he exempts five or six, among which he does 
not include ‘“ Huzza! Hodgson, we are 
going,” “Through cloudless skies, in 
silvery slicen,” ‘“‘There’s not a joy the 
world can give,” “So, we ’ll go no more a- 
roving,” or “ Yo isles of Greece,’’ five lyrics 
whioh display an absolute mastership of five 
different branches of lyric art, and which 
shduld make a critic cautious about denying 
Byron’s power of song, though it was a 
power which he did not always choose to 
exercise. Mr. Swinburne has come much 
clover to the heart of the matter :— 


“One native and incurable defect grew up 
and strengthened side by side with his noblest 

nalities : a feeble and faulty sense of metre. 

oO poet of equal or inferior rank ever had so 
Bad an ear. His smoother cadences are often 
wulyar and facile ; his fresher notes are often 
incomplete and inharmonious. His verse 
stumbles and jingles, stammers and halts, where 
there is most need for a swift and even pace of 
musical sound. The rough, sonorous changes 
of the songs in the ‘Deformed Transformed’ 
rise far higher in harmony and strike far deeper 
into the memory than the lax, easy lines in 
which he first indulged; but they slip too 
readily into notes as rude and weak as the 
rhymeless, tuneless verse in which they are so 
foorely seb, as in a cheap and casual frame. The 
magnideent lyric measures of ‘Heaven and 
Earth’ are defaced by the coarse obtrusion of 
short lines with jagged edges.” 

All this admits of no reply, yet we are 
left by it far from Prof. Nichol’s position. 
Byron’s' ear was faulty, but it was not 
absent, or he would not be a poet at all. 
He was distinctly a great lyrist, but not 
one of those poets whose music we can 
frust on all occasions, like Shelley. Of 
the truth and harmony of Shelley’s verse 
w6 are always sure; when his inspiration 
quits him, as it must quit every poet some- 
tithes, we feel it in the haziness or poorness 
of his thought ; but the peculiarity of Byron 
was that he showed that he was mortal first 
of all im the technical part of his poetry. 





Nor had this anything specially to do with 
his power as @ lyrist ; it is even more marked 
in his sudden lapses into lame and broken 
blank verse. In the most elevated and 
inspired of his dramas, ‘Cain,’ we come 
upon such lines as these on almost every 


page :— 
To look the Omnipotent tyrant in 

His everlasting face, and tell him that 

His evil is not good; 
and, more execrable still, 

My Adah, my 

Oren and beloved,— 
errors which a schoolboy scarcely commits 
in his first copy of verses. 

In treating of ‘Don Juan,’ Prof. Nichol 
has rightly given that astounding poem its 
place at the summit of Byron’s attainment, 
but when he eomes to speak of the metre 
in which it is written, he passes Frere by 
with the single remark, “ Byron’s choice of 
this measure may have been suggested by 
Whistlecraft,’”’ while he does not even men- 
tion ‘Anster Fair.’ Yet as early as 1812 
William Tennant, a Fifeshire poet to whose 
extraordinary talent justice has never been 
done, published his mock-heroic poem of 
that name, composed in a measure which 
would be pure ottava rima if the last line 
were not an Alexandrine. The following 
specimen will show how near Tennant 
eomes to Byron’s manner : — 

I wish I had a cottage snug and neat 

Upon the top of many-fountained Ide, 
That I might thence, in holy fervour, greet 
The bright-gowned Morning trippi:.g upherside, 
And when the low Sun’s glory-buskined feet 
Walk on the blue wave of the A gean tide, 

Oh! I would kneel me down, and worship there 

The God who garnished out a world so bright and 

fair. 

This was published just before Byron awoke 
to find himself famous as the author of the 
opening cantos of ‘Childe Harold.’ Prof. 
Nichol coincides with the view which we 
have ourselves enlarged upon in these 
colunms, that the ottava rima stanza is a 
dance closing with a ‘ breakdown.” In 
summing up early impressions for and 
against ‘ Don Juan,’ we think that he should 
not have omitted to note that Keats turned 
from it, sickened, we are told, by its 
cynicism. This want of appreciation balances 
to some extent Byron’s genuine contempt 
for Keats’s early work. These two great 
poets were scarcely formed to do justice to 
each other. 

But this is carping for carping’s sake. 
When a book is so good as Prof. Nichol’s 
there is little to be said about it, except to 
recommend it as widely as may be. We 
have noted two insignificant errors. It was, 
of course, not any Jirs. Gray, but Gray the 
poet, writing to the Rev. Norton Nichoils, 
who said, ‘‘ We can only have one mother.” 
Dr. Georg Brandes, the eminent Danish 
critic, is not ‘‘ Professor’? Brandes simply 
because clerical obstruction has withheld 
from him that chair of Literature at the 
University of Copenhagen which has been 
vacant: ever since Hauch died in 1870, no 
other candidate venturing to come forward 
while so prominent a man is in the field. 
The deadlock is absurd, and little credit- 
able to the good sense of the Danes. 











Opuscules et Traitése @ Abowl-Walid Merwan 
ibn Djanah de Cordowe. Texte Arabe, aveg 
une Traduction Frangaise. Par Joseph 
et Hartwig Derenbourg. (Paris, In- 
primerie Nationale.) 


Dvrine nearly three centuries Hebrew gram. 
marians and exéyétes were working on a false 
and delusive system. The study of Hebrew 
grammar proper (for, as has already been 
said in the Atheneum in a notice of Dr. Ber. 
liner’s essay on grammar in the Talmud, the 
Talmudical schools did not then cultivate 
Hebrew grammar in the true sense), it is 
now generally admitted, sprang up when 
the Karaites revolted against the authority 
of the Talmudists, at the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century, and 
tried to explain the text of the Pentateuch 
literally, rejecting the forced interpretation 
of the Talmudical schools. It is, indeed, 
difficult to explain how it came about that 
men of the tenth century, like the famous 
R. Saadyah Gaon, the Rabbanite, and his con- 
temporary David ben Abraham, the Karaite, 
who wrote extensive commentaries on the 
Bible and voluminous dictionaries in Arabic, 
should have overlooked the system of tri- 
literal roots, at that time already fully 
developed by Arabic grammarians and 
adopted in all the Mussuiman schools, and 
should have based their grammar on roots 
of one or two letters. It cannot be said 
that these authors and their immediate 
successors refused to accept the system of 
the Arabs out of mere obstinacy, because 
it came from a foreign source, since they 
adopted the grammatical terms of that 
school. Anyhow, it is « fact that R. Saad- 
yah, David ben Abraham, R. Hayya Gaon, 
not to speak of minor authors, both Rab- 
banites and Karaites, in the East, as well 
as Menahem ben Saruk and Dunash ben 
Labrat and their pupils in Morocco and 
Spain, still clung to roots of one and two 
letters. 

It was only towards the end of the tenth 
century that, as later grammarians express 
themselves, ‘‘God raised the spirit” of Judah 
ben David (Abu Zekaryah Yahya) Hay- 
yudj of Fez, who wrote for the first time 
treatises in Arabic in which he introduced 
the triliteral system for all Hebrew words. 
These were afterwards made accessible to 
the Jews at large by the Hebrew translations 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, which have been 
edited by Ewald and Dukes, and of 
Moses ibn Jikalia, published some years 
ago by the Rev. J. W. Nutt. The original 
Arabie texts, however, which are to be 
found in the rich Bodleian Library, lie 
still in manuscript. Judah of Fez was soon 
followed by men of eminence in Spain, and 
more especially by the famous R. Jonah 
(Abu-l-Walid) ibn Janah of Cordova, who 
at first commented upon him and rectified 
many errors (for it is obvious that the 
author of a new system cannot be right 
everywhere), completing also gaps left in 
R. Judah’s treatises. KR. Jonah, as may be 
seen from his grammar and his dictionary, 
which he composed after commenting on 
R. Judah’s treatises, was a sound com- 
parative Semitic philologist (useful even in 
our advanced time for this study), kept aloof 
from the Agadic interpretation of the Tal- 
mudical school, and was, above all, a first- 
rate Arabic scholar. He is, it is true, severe 
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put just in his criticisms upon R. Judah of 

Fez; he always keeps within the limits 

of politeness, and he shows everywhere his 

yeneration for his master. 

One of R. Judah’s admirers, Samuel the 
Prince (han-Nagid), minister of the Caliph 
Abdrahman ITI. and his successors at Cor- 
dova, was greatly irritated by R. Jonah’s 
criticisms, and pronounced publicly against 
him in letters addressed to friends. Some 
of these have been diseovered lately in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, and 
from them we see that the eminent minister 
speaks of the great grammarian of Cerdova 
in rather arrogant language. Samuel was, 
no doubt, a man of talent, as is shown 
by the remains of his poems published 
lately by Dr. Harkavy from a unique MS, 
in the Library of St. Petersburg, but he was 
not much of a grammarian, to judge from 
the extracts which are quoted in his name 
and which are put together in the preface to 
the present volume. To Samuel’s letters R. 
Jonah answered by others addressed to his 
friends, in one of which he lost his temper 
and employed strong invective against his 
antagonist. Of this letter, which might 
have thrown much light on some historical 
persons of the time, only four pages have 
been discovered at St. Petersburg up to the 
present time. MM. Derenbourg in the pre- 
sent volume have published R. Jonah’s 
comments and letters in Arabic from the 
unique Bodleian MS., together with one 
of Samuel’s letters and the fragment of 
R. Jonah’s answer in Arabic from MSS. in 
the St. Petersburg Library, with a French 
translation and copious notes. It would be 
superfluous to say that the edition of the 
text as well as the translation is as correct 
as possible, the editors being well known as 
first-rate Arabic scholars. In the introduc- 
tion, which covers no less than 124 pages, 
M. Joseph Derenbourg (for, to judge from 
his previous essays and articles on Hebrew 
grammar and literature, we must attribute 
this to him) gives the whole history of the 
grammatical schools in Spain in the tenth 
century and the first half of the eleventh, for 
which inedited documents abound, many 
to be found in the Library of St. Peters- 
burg, but more in the Bodleian. Not only 
will the reader find in these pages new 
material for the Jewish history of the time, 
but also many original remarks on Hebrew 
grammar, which may be recommended to 
the notice of modern writers on the subject. 
The alphabetical tables of the roots and the 
Biblical passages explained by Abu-l-Walid 
in his opuscula will much facilitate the use 
of this elaborate volume. We miss with 
regret an index to the extensive preface 
as well as another of the authors mentioned 
by Abu-l-Walid in his opuseula. 

R, Jonah’s works were translated into 
Hebrew by various authors, but they lost 
their popularity through leter compilations 
by the Kimhis and others. In fact, but 
few libraries possess MSS. of R. Jonah’s 
grammatical and lexicographical writings. 
They are, however, not yet antiquated; 
modern scholars quote them often. The 
Bodleian is, perhaps, the only library which 
possesses MSS. of all his works with the 
exception of his Jetter against Samuel. The 
dictionary published lately by the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press and the present 





MSS. The grammar alone remains un- 
published in its original language. Let us 
hope that the University of Oxford may use 
their splendid press for the publication of 
the treasures heaped up in the Bodleian 
Library, and not rely upon the National 
Printing Office at Paris or the presses of 
Germany for making known their MSS. in 
various languages, and more especially those 
which relate to Biblical studies. There is 
now a nucleus of Semitic scholars at Oxford, 
and all that they want is encouragement and 
facilities for publishing the results of the 
labour which they undertake for the love of 
knowledge alone. 








Notes on Game and Game Shooting. By J.J. 
Manley, M.A. (‘ The Bazaar’ Office.) 


Tus volume appears appropriately at the 
beginning of the shooting season. It dis- 
courses pleasantly of hares and rabbits, 
of game birds proper, of quails, snipe, and 
woodcock. Although rooks are admitted to 
the honour of a chapter, deer are wholly 
omitted, and the author apologizes for giving 
no notes on wild-fowl shooting on the ground 
that the subject is far too wide to be included 
in a volume like the present. In this we en- 
tirely concur, and take upon ourselves toassure 
him that if at some future time he writes on 
wild-fowl shooting in the tone and with the 
good sense which mark these essays, his 
notes will be generally acceptable. Few 
books, indeed, are more grateful to the 
country dwellers who are fond of natural 
history as well as of capturing game than 
those which give accounts of their favourite 
quarry, together with practical remarks on 
the mode of catching or shooting it. Such 
volumes, if written in a genuine, unaffected 
style, areindeed treasures during wet weather 
in the country, and, besides delighting pater- 
familias, hand on to his sons those tra- 
ditions of fair sport, hard work, and skill, 
together with abhorrence of inhumanity and 
cruelty, which have produced so many fine 
riders and excellent shots. Whatever favours 
open-air exercise and manly sport is a 
direct gain to the vigour of the race; 
and we dissent altogether from those who 
deem the slaughter of the greatest number of 
birds and beasts the surest criterion of sport. 
A ramble with a spaniel or old setter over 
a wild country in autumn, obtaining here, it 
may be, a partridge or two, there a rabbit, 
and adding a snipe or wild duck every now 
and then to a modest bag, is infinitely 
more enjoyable than shooting hecatombs of 
terrified pigeons at Hurlingham or blazing 
away with two or three guns at pheasants 
from some ‘warm corner” in October. 
Luckily Mr. Manley is much of our mind, 
although he has a slight hankering for 
battue shooting, upon the curious plea that 
“if there were no battue shooting there 
would be little or no pheasant breeding,” 
forgetting that it is the crowding of numbers 
of these semi-domesticated pheasants in 
coverts which leads to the worst poaching 
affrays. If pheasants were suffered to breed 
in safety on wild ground and in plantations 
within reasonable limits, which should 
satisfy true sportsmen as distinguished from 
mere shooting machines, the greatest temp- 
tations to poaching would be removed. 
Hodge would not care te meet his city 


volume of opuscula are edited from Bodleian | friends by the snug fireside of the Black 








Bull, in order to arrange a nocturnal plan 
of plundering the preserves, unless the 
abnormal tastes of his squire for shooting 
more pheasants on a given afternoon than 
could any other gentleman in the eounty 
invited the venture. 

Mr. Manley has an apposite anecdote or 
good story for every bird | that falls, seme 
pleasant recollection for every weary tramp 
on stubble or heather, a caution or hint 
which is ever in season. That man must be 
both a good naturalist and a good sportegman 
who learns nothing from his pages; and it may 
be added as a great commendation that, un- 
like some sporting books, his chapters are net 


‘cumbered with perpetual details of eating and 


drinking and smoking. Not that the writer 
cannot enjoy a good dinner after his day’s 
sport; and, in the spirit of Izaak Walton, 
having taught how to take our game, he is 
careful also to tell how to cook it. When 
he avows his liking, however, for a hot 
luncheon while partridge shooting, and eon- 
trasts the delights of “hot soups, stews, 
hashes, or pies and hot potatoes—they will 
keep hot four hours wrapped in flannel »— 
with ‘‘a hasty snatch of bread-and-cheese 
under a hedge,” most sportsmen will dis- 
agree with him. A cold lunch need not 
necessarily be so bare a scramble ag his 
alternative implies. It is amusing to find 
the author in one chapter deploring the 
indiscriminate slaughter of hares through- 
out the year, and insisting on the necessity 
of a close time being provided in England 
asin Ireland if the hare is to be saved 
from extermination ; while in the next. he 
enlarges on the enormity of the Government 
Hares and Rabbits Bill, and prophesies that 
if carried in its original form it will cause 
more ill feeling than all the present game 
laws. Such contradictions, however, are not 
unusual in essays contributed, as were these, 
to the pages of a newspaper. jf 
Desultory as they seem, there is a certain 
order in these chapters. They eommence 
with a few words on the etymology of the 
bird or animal treated; then follows its 
natural history, with poetical and other allu- 
sions; the mode of shooting and punsujag it 
comes next, together with practical remarks 
drawn from the author’s experience; and 
these are the most original and useful parts 
of the book. Finally, the creature’s ‘ 
tronomic merits’? are discussed. The ety- 
mologies are clearly out of place in such 


| slight ossays as these, and to run through 


the gamut of Hesychius, Suetonius, Pillon, 
Schrevelius, and even Sanscrit vocables, 
before reaching the directions how to rear, 
pursue, and shoot hares or partridges, is 
much like having to see them skianed, 
plucked, drawn, basted, larded, and the rest 
of it before being allowed to eat them for 
dinner. These disquisitions on the deri- 
vation of our game birds’ nomenclature are 
at once too slight to be of real use to the 
philologist and too ponderous to tempt 
the casual reader. Like poachers, Mr. 
Manley’s natural enemies, they are per- 
petually laying snares all round his domain. 
Thus the derivation of the word “partridge” 
tempts him into an unsavoury joke which 
ought to be omitted in a future edition, 
while the misprints which proceed from 
rashly meddling with ‘a little learning” 
constitute the blemishes of the book. Tem- 
minck is transformed into ‘“‘ Temminell ” in 
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one page, in another our old friend Mark- 
wick poses as “Marwick.” The Greek 
word, again, which lies at the root of the 
Scolopacidss does not “signify a long 
pointed state,” but “stake”; and the re- 
ference to ‘‘ Cas. 1.50” for depus in the sense 
of ‘‘ darling ” will puzzle the best of scholars 
until some little research shows it should be 
‘¢ Plautus, Casina i. 50.” The meekest of 
readers, too, will resent the repetition of 
a cluster of poetical quotations within fifty 
pages. It is a pity that Mr. Manley should 
give way to this inflated style, for he can 
write fairly well when he chooses. Thus 
many besides sportsmen will sympathize with 
the following passage on the pheasant :— 

‘* The nest of the parent bird had been com- 
menced when the bleak March winds were 
whistling through the nearly naked boughs, and 
January snows yet lay in white patches between 
the spreading roots of the gnarled oaks and 
towering elms, and in many a nook and hollow 
of the wide woodland. When the primrose 
buds were just beginning to show themselves, 
and a faint odour, like a promise and foretaste 
of delicious things to come, was wafted from the 
mossy violet beds ; when all nature was listen- 
ing for the first cry of the cuckoo to tell that 
spring was really come; when now and then a 
solitary songster sent forth an interrupted 
strain in preparation for the vernal chorus,— 
then it was that the short husky crow of the 
cock pheasant was heard in the woods, telling of 
love and rivalry ; then the little brown hen 
fluttered and plumed her sober-coloured wings, 
and began to bestir herself and prepare for the 
maternal duties which she knew must ere long 
devolve upon her, and her alone, for her liege 
lord, to whose presence she was now invited, 
will take no share in them.” 

The hints for shooting different game 
birds are remarkable for good sense. This 
is the very book which a tyro should 
_ before sallying forth with a breech- 
oader to terrify his comrades by its contents 
being sent here, there, and everywhere, 
amongst and around them. And if a host 
with the directions here given cannot manage 
to display the generalship necessary for 
arranging a successful raid on partridges 
with the kite when constant shooting has 
made them suspicious and wild, it is cer- 
tainly not Mr. Manley’s fault. These 
sketches are a useful addition to the 
country house library. The author rambles, 
gun in hand, over ground which few have 
regularly invaded with literary intent since 
the days of Hawker. It should be added 
that Mr. Temple’s illustrations are mostly 
characteristic, and one or two are excellent. 








Selections from the Attic Orators: Antiphon, 
Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos. Edited 
with Notes by R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus luxurious volume may be considered 

under at least two aspects. In its avowed 

capacity of a companion volume to Prof. 

Jebb’s history of the development of Attic 

prose it exhibits exact conformity with the 

eternal fitness of things. Again, viewed, as 
it is sure to be, as an anthology of Attic 
prose from Thucydides to Demosthenes, it 
cannot entirely escape the condemnation 
meted out to all fragmentary editions. 

From this aspect of the book Dr. Jebb’s 

admirers will turn with hope to the hypo- 

thesis that it is a harbinger of a new 

English edition of the Attic orators from 





the hand that has given the highest gua- 
rantees of competence to execute success- 
fully that arduous task. The design of 
the work is to “give a series of the 
most characteristic and interesting pas- 
sages from these orators,” choosing these 
passages so as to give unity to the series by 
interpreting ‘‘as completely as possible the 
part of each author in the general evolution 
of Attic prose style,” and at the same time 
taking ‘‘care that these passages should 
also possess intrinsic interest as illustrations 
of Greek thought, politics, or manners.” 
Thus the critic is directly challenged to 
pronounce judgment on the ‘Selections’ gud 
selections. He is told ‘it has cost some 
time and labour.” This statement will 
admit of easy credence, and we can in turn 
assure Prof. Jebb that it would be difficult 
to find fault with the choice of pieces and 
extracts. We are very glad to see the 
extant portion of Lysias’s ‘Olympiacus’ 
and Isocrates’ ‘Against the Sophists’ given 
in entirety, the passage from Lysias’s 
‘Against Theomnestus’ giving examples of 
old Attic words which had become obsolete, 
and the best part of Iszeus’s ‘On the Estate 
of Ciron.’ It is natural that Isocrates 
should take the lion’s share of the space, 
alike on account of the varied nature of his 
extant works and of the historic interest 
of some of them. Leaving the question 
of literary judgment, further pursuit of 
which would lead over old ground, we come 
to the philological aspect of the volume. 
Few remarks are needed on the general 
style of an editor so well known and 
approved as Prof. Jebb; but we may ven- 
ture to express the opinion that he shows 
signs of increased experience as a teacher 
and of unceasing progress in maturity of 
scholarship. He has manfully withstood 
frequent temptations to tamper with the 
recorded text, and is careful to exhaust 
all the resources of interpretation before 
venturing upon alteration: e¢.g., he retains 
avipos teOvewros Kal éxBaddopuévov, Antiphon, 
‘On the Murder of Herodes,’ § 28, ‘‘ when 
a man had been killed, and was being 
thrown overboard,” while Blass would either 
omit «al or insert évrifexévov before it. 
Again, in ‘ Tetralogia,’ I’. a. § 2, it is pro- 
posed in a note to keep the reading of the 
Oxford MS. N., ooris ody tovrwy vrs Tov 
Geod a€wGévros [other MSS. dfweis] rot 
Biov jpev avopws twa daroKteiver, K.7.A.,— 
‘‘our life having been graced with these gifts 
by the god,’”’—while Blass, less happily, alters 
rovtrwy to tov, -Gévros (or -Oels) to -Oévrwr, 
after Sauppe. It is a pity to have given 
the altered version in the text. We may 
here observe that it is needlessly modest for 
an editor to make a rule of never intro- 
ducing any conjecture of his own into the 
text, especially if he admits superfluous 
interpolations by other editors. Fortunately 
modern restorations have their sometimes 
baneful effect circumscribed here by con- 
spicuous brackets. In Lysias’s ‘ Against 
Theomnestus,’ § 12, we venture to defend 
the text, which is marked as unsound, 
ovKovv atomov av ein Tov dofavra Kreivar pac- 
Kovra* avdpoddvov «iva, ore 6 SudKwv, ws 
extewve, Tov hevyovta* Suwpdcaro. Prof. Jebb 
says after d0favra xreivac some word is lost 
equivalent to drodoyeicOar or arodertyey, 
and would move rév ¢evyovra into the place 
of the rov before ddfavra. We think that 








dudpvvoeGa. is understood by anticipation of 
dwwpdcaro, and that we have here a relic 
of native roughness which has escaped the 
sacrilegious file and cement of grammarians 
and scribes. 

There is abundant evidence that Prof. 
Jebb’s respect for the records is not due 
to lack of critical power, but to a sober, 
sensible estimate of the proper functions 
of an editor. Nothing can be simpler and 
brighter than his correction of avréav to 
drvxav, Lysias’s ‘Olympiacus,’ § 4, ¢uAo- 
veikeiv pév eotiy €) mpatrovrwy, yvovar & rd 
BéArwra tov *av7ov*. We must take some 
credit to ourselves for the improvement in 
the explanation of the involved passage from 
Andocides’ ‘On the Mysteries,’ § 57, «i piv 
yap iv Svoiv To Erepov Edér Oar, x.7.A., as to 
which we dissented from Prof. Jebb in our 
review of his ‘Attic Orators.’ Perhaps 
with a view to schoolboys there should be 
a note on towvros wv, p. 1, § 1, as Todr- 
Tpdypwv kai diddvecxos is not directly ex- 
pressed in the preceding clause. On p. 13, 
§ 28, to support re afya, Soph. ‘ Ai.,’ 468, 
kat dpdv tu xpyorov, is quoted ; but surely 
xpyorov is an explanatory addition to the 
phrase dpav tu. Is not «is rs MyOvpvaias m 
xwpiov, p. 10, § 21, more to the point? 
There is room for question whether épd- 
gavrés Te Kal Kivdvvetooat, Thuc. I. 20, and 
the passage quoted from Shilleto’s note are 
quite d propos to xp) yap avapvyobevres ta 
yeyevnpeva Kards BovdrcioarGar, p. 31, § 29, 
for here the idea of the verb is not, as in 
the other cases, objectionable. Surely the 
use of the participle is gerundive. A cross 
reference is wanted to § 34, to which this 
note applies far better. The hopelessness 
of perfect accuracy in revision is well illus- 
trated by the date, 370 B.c., given to Iso- 
crates’ ‘Encomium on Helen,’ most pro- 
bably a misreading of Prof. Jebb’s own 
‘‘ 379,” as he gives the limits 380 B.c. and 
376 xz.c. ‘This mistake is repeated four 
times in all by Prof. Jebb. Far more 
interesting than these minutia is the his- 
torical point involved in the discussion of 
Andocides’ ‘On the Peace with Lacedsemon,’ 
§ 31. Prof. Jebb thinks that the orator 
made the aid given by Athens to Argos 
come after the Sicilian war. What he does 
say with a view to his rhetorical arrange- 
ment is that the choice of Egestsans in- 
stead of Syracusans as allies came before 
the persuasion of the Athenians by the 
Argives. He speaks of an embassy from 
Syracuse (or perhaps overtures of a private 
nature to leading politicians). The rejec- 
tion of the Syracusan advances might well 
be regarded as the choice which involved 
the subsequent alliance with Egesta. We 
have then a record of an historical event 
not, we believe, elsewhere recorded. The 
Syracusan offers of alliance were probably 
made about 424 3.c. The combination against 
Athens under Hermogenes would naturally 
follow the failure of the attempt to secure 
amity with Athens. With regard to the fol- 
lowing phrase applied to the Athenians, p- 
dpevor be rapa Aaxedarpoviwv pa Sodvas dixyy, 
for forming the confederacy of Delos and 
building the city walls (p. 34, § 38), Ando- 
cides’ statement is scarcely ‘‘ baseless and 
absurd.” We hold it to be very probable 
that the affair of Themistocles’ embassy 
did not terminate without some conciliatory 
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disbursement to the overreached Lace- 
demonians. It is extremely unlikely the 
orator would have dared to invent so un- 
palatable a charge. A time before the 
reduction of Naxos seems to be referred to, 
not ‘‘ the thirty years’ truce between Athens 
and Sparta (445 B.c.).” 

In setting before us valuable illustra- 
tions of Attic oratory and Athenian life, as 
has been his avowed object, Prof. Jebb has 

roved eminently successful. The number 
and length of the notes evince liberality 
tempered by judgment. The position and 
context of the extracts are indicated by short 
introductions. There are brief essays on the 
style of each orator. Special attention ought 
to be called to the fact that Prof. Jebb has 
had the laudable patience to compile his in- 
dexes himself. Pleased as scholars will be 
to note the respectful tone in which Prof. 
Jebb speaks of their old friend Dobson, 
they will certainly hope that he contem- 
plates superseding him. . The more recent 
German editors have left much to be done 
in a new edition of the Attic orators, and 
somewhat besides to be undone. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


White Wings. By William Black. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Wait a Year. By Harriette Bowra. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
My Boys. By Scriba. (Remington & Co.) 
Iy ‘White Wings’ Mr. Black takes his 
readers once again to the familiar shores 
and seas of the west coast of Scotland. Is 
it necessary to say more? Here Mr. Black 
is at his best, and to any one who knows 
the places it is always a pleasure to have 
them recalled by his vivid description. But 
how does all this strike those readers who 
have never seen the west coast of Scotland ? 
Surely to them there must be a good deal 
of sameness in the glories of Canna and 
Haskeval and Loch Hourn, and how can it 
make any difference to them whether the 
yacht drops her anchor at Crinan or Tober- 
mory or Stornoway? Still, Mr. Black’s own 
delight in yachting and his love for the 
West Highland seas and coast seem so 
genuine and so thoroughly animate his 
writing that they may well be imagined to 
carry along even the reader who hates the 
sea and to whom Oban is unknown. Others 
may truly admit that the next best thing to 
being among the Western Islands, though 
doubtless there is a great interval, is read- 
ing Mr. Black’s new yachting romance. 
But then it would hardly be treating Mr. 
Black with the respect which is his due 
to say nothing about the higher qualities 
required in a novel, the construction and 
characters. His collection of puppets, to 
use Thackeray’s word, does not often receive 
new members. There is still the writer 
who is perennially arch, and lives in pre- 
tended dread of Queen Titania and her 
imperious ways. In ‘ White Wings’ her 
particular epithet is ‘‘ midge-like,” and she 
is generally called ‘‘our Admiral-in-Chief.” 
Then, of course, there is the girl whom Mr. 
Black has often drawn, and a charming 
picture she always is—the “‘ good gay girl,” 
as Mr. Browning called such another, with 
the spirit and courage of a dozen men, who 
goes about singing odd snatches of all sorts 
of songs, and has perhaps too great a ten- 


3 vols. 


dency to be caught with a tear glistening in 
her eye. Then there is another character 
who is nearly always, if not without ex- 
ception, to be found in Mr. Black’s book— 
the character who must be called, for want 
of a better word, the bore. He isthe person 
into whose mouth are put all those odds and 
ends of miscellaneous knowledge which Mr. 
Black possesses, both of an experimental 
and speculative kind, and upon whom is 
thrown the burden of the set jokes. These, 
indeed, are sometimes very good, and one at 
least in these volumes has local colour about 
it, for it certainly may be heard any day 
passing about on board the Highland 
steamers. The bore in ‘ White Wings’ is 
distributed between a Scotch laird, who acts 
the part of Providence at the proper moment, 
and the jeune premier, who is a young Scotch 
doctor with a European reputation. Natu- 
rally the learning is put into his mouth, but 
the jokes are given some to him and some to 
the laird, the most pointless being, of course, 
assigned to the latter. The story, it must 
be confessed, has no great interest, and, like 
the breezes to which yachtsmen are well 
accustomed, it is hardly strong enough to 
carry the reader on to the end of the voyage, 
sinking as it does almost to a dead calm in 
the middle of the last volume. 

So far as the incidents in Miss Bowra’s 
novel justify a moral conclusion, it would 
seem to be that a year’s probation is highly 
desirable in matrimonial engagements. It was 
most fortunate for the good clergyman, Mr. 
Warren Sinclair, that the fashionable beauty, 
Helen Lestocq, gave him time for reflection, 
as the same period afforded him excellent 
reason for getting handsomely rid of her, 
and for making the acquaintance of the 
virtuous heroine. He is all the more dis- 
posed to recognize the moral beauty of 
Mona’s character that a terrible accident 
in the Alps, in which his life is barely 
preserved, has given riso to serious reflec- 
tions. This episode is well described, and, 
indeed, the story on the whole is by no 
means badly written, though the weakness 
of most of the characters is suggestive of 
making bricks without straw. Some power 
there is in the portrait of Mona’s father, 
and the last days of parent and child to- 
gether are pathetically dealt with; Mrs. 
Moreton, too, and Graves the churchwarden 
are fine examples of different types of vul- 
garity, while bapt. Orde has some character, 
though he is a very sketchy figure; but, on 
the whole, the dramatis persone, though not 
ill conceived, seem ill finished, and do not 
interest us much. The story does not hang, 
however, and is sufficiently well told. Per- 
haps the too hesitating hero and his un- 
amiable fiancée prevent our interest from 
being commensurate to the amount of skill 
displayed; while the incident of Edward 
Moreton’s wrong-doing is too painful to be 
artistic in a book of this sort. 

Scriba is a fairly animated story-teller of 
an unambitious sort. She ‘‘runs on” about 
her boys quite in the fashion of a notable 
second-rate sort of maiden aunt. Such 
phrases as “don’t: trouble” for ‘don’t 
trouble yourself,” ‘“‘ by then it was time for 
her to go,” ‘‘either one of” a multitude, 
sufficiently indicate the status of Miss 
Patience Home. ‘The story she tells of the 





nephews whom she educates hinges upon 
an audacious case of personation by a young 


lady, whose stratagem is obvious from the 
first to the meanest capacity. Ada Blair 
escapes better than she deserves when her 
trick is discovered, and marries one of the 
boys. There is an unpleasant flavour of 
‘the deceased husband’s brother” question 
hanging about the book, but the author 
disclaims any polemical intention. 








HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Parish and Burgh of Laurence- 
kirk. By the Rev. W. R. Fraser. (Blackwood 
& Sons.)—To not a few, we daresay, even in 
these days of School Boards, the following story 
would not be altogether inappropriate : ‘‘ Many 
years ago an Aberdonian in Tnaia met an Eng- 
lishman, who asked him if Aberdeen was in 
Scotland. Being informed that it was, he re- 
joined, ‘Oh, you come from Scotland; do you 
know a Mr. Laurence Kirk who makes snuff- 
boxes?’” Although it was hard to discern the 
necessity of a book of almost four hundred 
pages being devoted to such a limited area, 
still we were inclined to be hopeful when we 
read in Mr. Fraser's preface the sensible remark 
that, ‘‘ if fairly executed, these local expositions 
contribute to accuracy in that wider field of 
history, a knowledge of which is universally 
regarded as one of the elements of intellectual 
culture.” The work is divided into six parts : 
(1) the parish and its landowners; (2) history of 
the burgh; (3) noteworthy families and parish- 
ioners; (4) church and school; (5) distinguished 
men ; (6) miscellaneous. Mr. Fraser, evidently 
possessing little idea of what was needed if he 
desired to fulfil his promise of furnishing fresh 
local information ma promoting accuracy in the 
‘‘wider field of history,” appears to have dis- 
pensed with original research, and accordingly 
provides in the preface a list of writers to 
whom his information is due. Douglas’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ and a number of subordinate ‘‘authorities” 
are lumped together, and by picking isolated 
facts from them regarding the parish and persons 
connected with it he has written a history of 
Conveth or early Laurercekirk. He might at 
least have taken pains to consult the cartularies 
of Arbroath and Brechin, both of which have 
been printed by the Bannatyne Club. Four of 
the leading families are the Keiths, Berkeleys 
or Barclays, Falconers, and Middletons. The 
compiler commences his account of the first 
with the legend of the Catti, which ascribes to 
that ‘valiant tribe of the Germans” the 
origin of the names Caithness and Keith ; 
and he has obviously never heard of the 
seven ancient divisions of Pictland, which, 
according to the legend of the Pictish Chro- 
nicle, derived their names from the seven 
children of Cruithne. Of a piece with this is 
his statement that Mearns is said to denote 
‘little hills.” He also says that Burnton 
is Burnt-town, not the Burn-town of ‘* what 
may be called genteel conversation,” because 
the forms Brunstoun. and Brynttown occur 
in early charters, as if that circumstance did 
not rather point to an origin in some person 
of the name of Brun or Brown. In a para- 
graph of equal naiveté on the origin of the 
name Scotstown we are reminded that ‘‘ the 
Scots were originally from Ireland,” but the 
author does not appear to know that the 
family of Allardice, of which he also writes, 
originally bore the name of Scott. In a 
quotation from a charter granted in the reign 
of William the Lion, or perhaps from some- 
body’s translation of the charter, in the register 
of Arbroath, ‘“‘fen” appears as the equivalent 
of ‘‘feudum,” and the translation of the three 
lines given is ambiguous enough to be called 
inaccurate. This charter—where the name of 
Walter Scott (of Allardice) appears—is otherwise 
of considerable importance, because of the pe- 
rambulation and assize recorded in it, and because 





of the names (¢.g., Dufscolok de Fetheressau) of 
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the perambulators and witnesses. The short 
paragraph which follows that just referred 
to informs the reader that ‘‘ Humphrey de 
Berkeley was succeeded by his only child, a 
daughter, named Richenda, who, in the reign of 
Alexander II., renewed and confirmed the dona- 
tions which her father had made.” Not a word 
here about her being married to Robert filius 
Warnebaldi, or about the interesting series of 
charters connected with this alienation and the 
confirmation by King Alexander in 1246, which 
conflicts with Richenda’s charters (these not 
mentioning Conveth at all), or about the alleged 
descent of the Earls of Glencairn from Robert 
fllius Warnebaldi, or about the fact that in 1284 
a claimant to the mill ‘‘ which formerly belonged 
to Richenda,” &c., appeared in Hugh dictus 
Heem, to whom the convent of Arbroath, in 
return for the resignation of this claim, granted 
the land of Latham in the ‘‘schyra” of Ar- 
broath. Of Constancia de Midilton the author 
says that ‘‘she was probably the daughter of 
Umfridus de Middleton.” Yet the convent of Ar- 
broath made the following entry in the register : 
“‘Duximus significandum quod Corstancia de 
Midilton filia quondam Roberti Tybaldi et Marie 
sponse sue, et Adam filius dicte Constancie nuper 
ad monasterium nostrum ad fata decesserunt.” 
Mr. Fraser strays far from Kincardineshire and 

bability when he tells us that ‘‘a Gilbert 

iddleton,” the Northumberland outlaw, was 
** probably one of the family.” The name of Con- 
veth, as well as those of Falconer and Halkerton, 
surrounded as these lands were by several 
thanages, afforded Mr. Fraser an opportunity of 
enlightening his Laurencekirk readers on a most 
instructive subject, but a paragraph on pp. 5 and 6 
shows how slight an acquaintance he has with 
those matters. The rest of the volume calls for 
no particular notice. Some information is given 
about the Beatties of the district, but nothing 
beyond a dry abstract of the life of Beattie, the 
** illustrious” poet and antagonist of Hume, 
while some of the “‘ miscellaneous” stories are 
remarkable not for their humour, but their 
vulgarity. 

The Wiltshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Magazine, August, 1880, (Devizes, H. F. 
Bull) maintains its character of being one of the 
must interesting of provincial antiquarian publi- 
cations. We use the word ‘‘ publication” 
advisedly, for though representative of a society 
the magazine can be bought by non-members. 
An article in the present number by the Rev. 
Canon Jackson, F.S.A., ‘On Savernake Forest,’ 
contains, besides much curious lore on forest 
laws (gathered mostly from Manwood), some 
illustrative extracts from the apparently inex- 
haustible collection of documents at Longleat. 
Information on Savernake Forest itseif is in the 
article rather conspicuous by its absence, but we 
can pardon what is not for the sake of what 
we get instead. A good map of the Saver- 
nake district is supplied, and among the few 
incidents related in connexion with the forest 
is the visit of James I. to the neighbourhood. 
That sovereign was passionately fond of hunting, 
having, as every schoolboy knows, been attended 
by as many dogs as courtiers on his way from 
the Scottish to the English crown. He was fre- 
quently at Wilton to hunt with the then Earl 
of Pembroke. On one occasion the king eame 
to Savernake, and a young gentleman of good 
family, named Waldron, was killed in his pre- 
sence in Tottenham Park by the rebound of a 
stag. Of the famous (at least locally) Savernake 
tenure horn, an anecdote related by Lord Charles 
Bruce, M.P., at a recent meeting of the Wilt- 
shire Society, will illustrate the prestige. In 
Lord Bruce’s boyhood the king (what king?) 
stayed two or three days at Savernake House, 
and just at his Majesty’s departure his (Lord 
Bruce’s) grandfather expressed a hope that he 
had been pleased with the entertainment. The 
king replied that he had been much pleased, but 
that there was one thing yet undone. “ You 
have forgotten,” his Majesty said, “to blow 











your tenure horn. When a king of England 
comes here and that horn is not blown, your 
property passes to the Crown.” It need hardly 
be added that a Jericho blast of the horn imme- 
diately followed, and the estate was saved. 
According to the old forest law, spaniels and 
greyhounds could be kept only under the royal 
licence. If found uniicensed, they were at once 
maimed. The dog was induced to set one of his 
fore feet upon a block of wood, a man smiting it 
clean off at the next moment. By a charter 
dated a.D. 1253 the Abbot of Glastonbury’s 
tenants were allowed to keep their dogs exempt 
from being thus mutilated. ‘On British Stone 
and Earthworks on the Marlborough Downs’ is 
the title of an excellent paper by the Rev. A. C. 
Smith, M.A., but it contains a record of much 
ignorant and wanton destruction. The Ancient 
Monuments Bill touches but comparatively few 
of our antiquities. To quote Sir John Lub- 
bock’s speech at the last (twenty-fifth annual) 
meeting of the Wilts Society : <‘In spite of all 
that has been done, there still remains much to 
do; in fact, to use the graphic simile of Sir 
George Balfour in the House the other day, 
‘What has been done in comparison with what 
remains to do is really but a flea-bite in the 
ocean.’ ” 

Major H. G. Raverty has just brought out 
the eleventh and twelfth fasciculi of his T'abakat- 
i-Nasiri, which treat mainly of the later events 
of the reign of Chinghiz Khan. These are, 
first, his crossing the river Jihun or Oxus and 
his military operations in Ghur and Khurasan 
and the advance of Sultan Jalal-ud-din on 
Ghazni. The capture of Walkh (=Zulak, fortress 
near Bamian, not Balkh) and of the chief cities of 
Khurasan is next related, as well as that of the 
forts of Kal-yun and Fiwar, two places which lay 
in a (to us) very imperfectly known region north- 
east of Herat. From Major Raverty’s details 
it may be inferred that this great fortress 
of Kal-yun must be identified with Kala-Nau, 
a place described by Vambéry and others, but 
Fiwar we have searched in vain for. The fact 
is nobody has ever explored Ghur, a country 
which is full of the most interesting historical 
associations. Eldred Pottinger skirted it on 
the north-west, and General Ferrier says he 
passed through “Zerni, the capital of Ghor”; 
but Major Raverty throws grave doubts on the 
credibility of the general’s narrative, an opinion 
in which we believe another authority, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, shares. The capture of several 
other forts is described in the present fasciculi, 
and the topographical and other details are so 
precise that we imagine there should be little 
difficulty in fixing them if the country were 
examined by a European, which, however, is 
not very likely in the present state of Afghan 
politics. We are next furnished with an ac- 
count of Chinghiz Khan’s return to Turkistan, 
which the author is distinctly of opinion did 
not take place by the Baroghil Pass, as Dr. 
Bellew says, but by the same route as the 
conqueror had adopted on his invasion, i.e. vid 
Bamian. Then follows the account of the death 
of Chinghiz Khan, and of the subsequent deeds 
of his sons, which include the despatch of the 
Mughal forces into Irak and against Ghazni and 
Lahore. The fasciculi are undoubtedly a most 
important contribution to the later history of 
Chinghiz Khan, and the criticisms and correc- 
tions of Messrs. Howorth, Bellew, and other 
authorities are extremely valuable. 

Apart from its intrinsic merits, Dr. Vollgraff's 
monograph on the Grek Writers of Roman His 
tory deserves notice from the fact that, though 
printed at Leyden, it is written in English, a com- 
pliment to English scholarship which is rarely 
paid, and, we must confess, is not too often de- 
served. The author, who isa Dutch scholar of 
some eminence, must be congratulated on the 
success with which he has overcome the difficul- 
ties of a foreign language and the clearness with 
which his arguments are stated. In expressmg 


English students, we are actuated by a keen sense 
that the department of criticism with which his 
book deals is one that has been unaccountably 
neglected here. The necessity of a criticism of 
sources (Quellenkritik) as the starting-point of 
historical research is still most inadequately 
recognized in England, and those who wish to 
appreciate its importance and the extent to 
which it has been systematized abroad will find 
much to help them in this treatise. Our limits 
forbid any detailed examination of Dr. Voll- 
graff’s conclusions. The Greek writers he deals 
with are Plutarch and Appian. In deciding 
who were the authorities used by them, he is 
chiefly interested in proving, much as G. Thouret 
has recently done in the first volume of the 
‘Leipziger Studien,’ that where they agree they 
do not draw first hand and independently from 
Livy, Cicero, or Cesar, but from some one 
common Greek source, in which the references 
to the older writers were already found. This 
common Greek source Dr. Vollgraff believes to 
have been the Roman History of King Juba 
of Numidia, a belief which he supports by much 
ingenious reasoning, and which has about it a 
good deal of probability. 

The Storia di Venezia nella Vita Privata of 
Prof. P. G. Molmenti (Turin, Roux & Favale) 
is exceedingly interesting, and should be read 
by all tourists who care to form a just/iJea of 
the life led by those who built and inhabited the 
palaces of the city of the lagoons. The author 
endeavours to describe the life of the Venetians 
from early times down to the close of the last 
century, beginning with the Byzantine civiliza- 
tion which prevailed in the first ages of 
Venetian history. With pardonable patriotism 
he maintains that Venice had not fallen so low 
in the eighteenth century as is generally sup- 
posed, but the testimony on this point 3s too 
strong to set aside. It raises a smile to read 
that ‘‘ Angelo Emo e Jacopo Nani purgando dai 
corsari il Mediterraneo, rinnovarono le gesta 
degli avi.” This slight excess of local pride 
does not, however, detract from the value of 
the book, which is brimful of facts. 

We have on our table a large number of 
historical works sent to us from abroad, 
which we can do little more than name. One 
of these is the first volume of an elaborate 
biography, by Dr. A. Ph. v. Segesser, of 
Ludwig Pfytier, the celebrated ‘‘ Schweizer 
K@énig,” who, after distinguishing himself 
among the Swiss mercenaries that fought on 
the Catholic side at Dreux, Jarnac, and Mon- 
contour, returned to Lucerne, and beeame the 
mainstay of the Papal party in his native 
mountains. In this instalment of Ludwig 
Pfyffer und seine Zeit Dr. v. Segesser has 
given an exhaustive narrative of the French 
religious wars between 1562 and 1570; and he 
supplies an interesting account of the tactics of 
the Swiss infantry regiments which played so 
notable a part in these contests. It was the 
attack of Pfyffer’s regiment that decided the 
day at Moncontour. The publisher of this 
valuable work, Herr Wyss, of Berne, also sends 
us a Lebensbeschreibung des Generals Ludavig von 
Erlach and a volume of illustrative Urkunden, 
by Dr. A. v. Gonzenbach. Ludwig von Erlach 
von Castelen was trained to war in the Unions- 
heer and under the ‘‘ Lion of the North,” but 
subsequently returned to Switzerland and mar- 
ried an heiress. The documents printed refer 
to his career under Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
and show that, so far from being a Dugald Dal- 
getty, ready to serve on either side, he was 
only mduced by his religious feelings to quit 
a high position in Switzerland and join in Alsace 
the great leader of the Protestants. The papers 
tend to clear Von Erlach from other charges 
brought against him.—M. Théadore Juste, the 
well-known historian, has published (Brussels, 
Muquardt) an exceedingly detailed account of 
the Congress held at Tiassa, after the suc- 





a hope that he may find many readers among! of the country. After being foiled dm ‘their 


cessful revolt of 1830, to decide on the destinies 
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had a narrow escape of electing Otto of Bavaria, 
who: was subsequently inflicted on the Greeks. 
M. Juste gives not merely the discussions on 
the cheice of a sovereign, but also a full account 
of the Constitution which was drawn up. M. 
fk. de Laveleye contributes an introduction to 
this work, which is entitled Le Congrés National 
de Belgique, 1830-31. The appearance of it is 
naturally connected with the fiftieth anniversary 
of Belgian independence. 

An elaborate collection of Documents inédits 
relatifs & U Histoire de la Gréce has been com- 
menced by a well-knowni scholar, M. 8S. N. 
Sathas,, under the auspices of the Greek Chamber. 
The first instalment, published by Messrs. 
Maisonneuve, of Paris, consists of papers 
drawn from the archives of Venice, and ing 
from 1400 to 1500. It isillustrated by an Mter- 
esting portulan, the work of a Venetian, Battista 
Palnese, preserved in the library of St. Mark’s. 
M. Sathas promises in his next volume full ac- 
counts of his method of classifying his documents 
and of the sources whence they are derived. The 
present series is mainly occupied with the 
Venetian rule in the Morea, and will be most 
valuable to students of Venetian history. The 
learned editor’s introduction mainly treats of 
that <2. rny question, the Slavs in Greece. 

A very important aid to the student of history 
are the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, 
edited by Drs. Abraham, J. Hermann, and E. 
Meyer for the Historical Society of Berlin. 
The first volume, that dealing with 1878, is 
before us, and it may be pronounced a work of 
the highest importance. Some sections, owing 
to accidents mentioned in the preface, are 
omitted. Spain and Portugal are not repre- 
sented ; and Holland is also conspicuous by its 
absence. Of course Germany is well repre- 
sented, in fact with somewhat overwhelming 
fulness. There is no notice of English medieval 
history, but the later history is treated with com- 
petence. Dr. v. Kalckstein is a little rash in 
applying such astrong adjective as ‘‘ vortrefflich” 
to Mr. Fraser's family histories, useful as they are. 
Dr. Herrlich has done well in devoting so much 
attention to Mr. Lecky’s masterly work, which 
has not met with anything like due recognition 
in England. We have already noticed the 
terms in which Dr. Bailleu speaks of Prof. 
Seeley’s Life of Stein. The publisher of these 
berichte, which are most warmly to be recom- 
mended, are Messrs. Mittler & Son, of Berlin. 

We have two periodicals before us: the first 
instalments of the Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir 
Oecsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, edited by Dr. 
Muhlbacher, to which is prefixed a readable 
introduction by Prof. Sickel, of Vienna, giving 
a history of the Institut, and of the Historisches 
Jahrbuch of the Gérres Gesellschaft, which con- 
tains an interesting paper by A. v. Reumont, 
or a * Aus den Papieren des Cardinals von 
ork. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Ricuarp Brown’s Notes on the Northern 
Atlaméic.is a small book designed for the use of 
the travellers who desire to know something 
about the ocean which they cross. The chapters 
on the characteristics and contents of the ocean 
are: the best in the volume. Those relating to 
steam navigation on the Atlantic are meagre 
and imperfect. If Mr. Brown has consulted 
Mr. W. S. Lindsay’s ‘History of Merchant 
Shipping,’ he has not done so with an adeyuate 
result. His information is not up to date. It 
is, for instance, of little, if any, service to re- 
print. particulars about the Russia, a vessel 
which has ceased to run for some years as a 
Ounarder, and has been sold by the company. 
Particulars about the Bothnia, Scythia, and 
Gallia of the Cunard line, of the City of Chester 
and City of Berlin of the Inman line, and of the 
Britannic and Germanic of the White Star line 
would’ Have far more interest for Atlantic 


desire for a reunion with France, the Belgians: 





travellers. Until the volume be thoroughly 
revised it cannot prove of much service to the 
persons for whose use it is intended. 

We have on our table Life and Letters of 
Horace Bushnell (Low),—The Liberty of the 
Press, Speech, and Public Worship, by J. 
Paterson (Macmillan),— Alphabetical Manual of 
Blowpipe Analysis, by Lieut.-Col. W. A. Ross 
(Triibner),— Mastery French Grammar, by A. 
Charlin (Melbourne, G. Robertson),— An Intro- 
duction to French Authors, by A. Charlin (Mel- 
bourne, G. Robertson),— Useful Guide to Paris, 
by E. J. Drury (Rivers),—A Vocabulary of Tele- 
graphically Suitable Words, by the Author of 
* Symbolo - Pantelegraphy ’’ (Baronio), — Sick 
Nursing at Home, by 8. F. A. Caulfield (‘ The 
Bazaar’ Office),— The Art of Washing, by 
A. A. S. Butson (Griffith & Farran),—Sequel to 
the Thunderer Gun Explosion, by E. J. Bramwell 
(Clowes),—A Short Account of the Three Bridges, 
by T. E. Jones (‘ West London Observer’ 
Office),— The Supernatural in Romantic Fiction, 
by E. Yardley (Longmans),—The World of Cant 
(Wade & Co.),—‘* Our Jemimas,” by a Victim 
(Houlston),—Dorothy, by Jane A. Nutt (Warne), 
—Leytun Auberry’s Daughters, by Mrs. H. B. 
Paull (Warne),—Hlarry’s Holiday, by J. Taylor 
(Griffith & Farran:,—Right and Wrong (Grittith 
& Farran),—Short Poems and Hymns, by Mrs: 
Trimmer (Griffith & Farran),—Pictures and 
Songs, by T. C. Irwin (Simpkin),— Australian 
Gleanings, Part II., by an Australian,—Cabinet 
Poems, by E. H. Munday (Lippincott),—The 
Crucifixion, and other Poems, by B. G. Ambler 
(Poole),—Fore-Knowledge and Predestination: a 
Fresh Exposition, by the Rev. G. Jamieson 
(Edinburgh, Menzies & Co.),—The Passage of 
the Four Tap, by C. Cholmondeley (Williams 
& Norgate),— Natural Science and Religion, by 
A. Gray (Triibner),—Doubts, Difficulties, and 
Doctrines (Stevens),—Christian Civilization, by 
W. Cunningham (Macmillan),—The Christian in 
his Relations to the Church, the World, and. the 
Family, by D. Moore (Cassell),—The Daily 
Rownd (Whitaker),—Ephphatha, Sermons, by 
F. W. Farrar (Macmillan),—Histoive Grecque, 
Vol. L., by E. Curtius (Paris, E. Leroux),—Le 
Costumanze del Natale, by F. Sabatini (Rome, 
E. Mueller),—and Abelardo ed Eloisa, by F. 
Sabatini (Rome, E. Mueller). Among New 
Editions we have Hssays on the Principles of 
Morality, by J. Dymond (Hodder & Stoughton), 
—History of the English Language, by D. Camp- 
bell (Laurie),—Demosthenis Pro Ctesiphonte de 
Corona Oratio, by B. Drake (Macmillan),—The 
Kinder-Garten: Principles of Froebel’s System, by 
E. Shirreff (Sonnenschein), — Change-Ringing 
Disentangled, by the Rev. W. Wigram (Bell),— 
Hours with the Mystics, 2 vols., by R. A. 
Vaughan (Strahan),—and Chiushingura ; or, the 
Loyal League, translated by F. V. Dickins 
(Allen & Co.). Also the following Pamphlets : 
Chrestos: a Religious Epithet, by J. B. Mitchell 
(Williams & Norgate),—The Pharaoh of the 
Exodus Found at Last, by G. H. Batten (Mel- 
bourne, G. Robertson),—The Utility of Parlia- 
mentary Oaths, by W. H. Stacpoole (Ridgway), 
—The Collapse of Scientific Atheism, by J. M. 
Winn (Bogue),— The |Western Farmer of America, 
by A. Mongredien (Cassell),—and American 
Protection versus Canadian Free Trade, by J. 
Wood (Wilson). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Law, 
Kinnear's (J. B.) Principles of Property in Land, er. 8vo. 5/ 


Poetry. 
Greenstreet’s (Capt. W. L.) The Flower of Nepal, 12mo. 3/ el. 
Love’s Gamut, and other Poems, |2mo. 3/6 cl. 
Geoyraphy and Travel, 
Gordon’s (Rev. D. M.) Mountain and Prairie, a Journey 
from Victoria to Winnipeg, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Hingston’s (J.) Australian Abroad, Series 2, Ceylon, India, 
and Egypt, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Markham’s (C. R.) Peru, 12mo. 3/6 cl. (Foreign Countries 


and British Colonies. ) 
Philology. 
Cicero’s Life and Letters, being a New Translation of the 
Letters included in Mr. Watson’s Selection, with Notes 


White’s: (R. G.) Every-Day English, a Sequel to ‘ Words 

and their Uses,’ cr. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Science, 

Fenwick (8.) on Atrophy of the Stomach and on the Ner- 
vous Affertions.of the Digestive O' 3, 8vo; 8/ ol, 

Reynolds's (J. J.) Notes on Diseases of Women, 12mo. 2/6-cl, 

Wilson’s (W. 8.) The Ocean us a Health Resort, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

General Literature, 

Dickens's (C.) The Mudfog Papers, &c., now First Collected, 

12mo. 2/6 el. 

Dillwyn’s(E. A.) The Rebecca Rioter, a Story of Killay Life, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ vl. 

Dobson’s (W.) ys Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and 
Frolics, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Edwards's (A. B.) Lord Brackenbury, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6-cl. 

Eiloart’s (Mrs.) The Dean’s Wife, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Greenaway’s (Kate) Birthday Book for Children, 32mo. 2/6 el. 

Hamilton’s (C. G.) After a Dark Night—the Sun, 2 vols. 21/ 

Octavia’s Lovers, by Author of ‘ Lalage,’ 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 el. 

Page's (H.) The Lady Resident, 3 vols. cr. 870. 31/6 cl. 

Payn’s (J.) High Spirits, being Certain Stories written in 
Them, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pinkerton’s (T. A.) Amy Wynter, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 al. 

Whom did She Love ?a Novel, by Adair, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Woodward’s (Mrs.) Charlie, a Waif's History told by Himself, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6 cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Law, 

Branner (H.): Zur Rechtsgeschichte der Rémischen u. 

Germanischen Urkunde, Vol. 1, 7m. 60, 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bosc (E.): Dictionnaire Général de |’Archéologie et des 
Antiquités chez les divers Peuples, 8fr. 
Music. 
Westphal (R.): Musikalische Rhythmik seit Bach, 10m. 
Philosophy. 

Leibnitz (G. W.): Philosophische Schriften, edited by C. J. 

Gerhardt, Vol. 4, 18m. 
History. 

Blocqueville (La Marquise de): Le Maréchal Davout, Prince 
d@’Eckmuhl, Raconté par les Siens et par Lui-méme, 
Vol, 4, 7fr. 50. 

Harnack (O.): Die Beziehungen d. Frinkisch-Italischen zu 
dem Byzantinischen Reiche unter Karl d, Grossen, 2m. 60. 

Krall (J.): Manetho u. Diodor, 0m. 80, 

Philology. 

Braun (P.): "Ode u, ovTog bei Aeschylus, 2m, 

Miklosich (F.): Die Mundarten der Zigeuner Europa’s, 2m. 80. 

Rzach (A.): Technik d. Nachhome: en Heroischen Verses, 
3m. 20. 








NOTES FROM LISBON. 
August 20, 1880. 

Tue explorers Ivens and Capello are now om 
their foreign tour, lecturing before the geo- 
graphical societies and explaining their travels 
and discoveries. Doubtless their maps, obser- 
vations, and scientific data, which are said to be 
voluminous, will soon be published, and 
will form a great accession to the archives of 
African research. Surprise is expressed here 
that the book of Major Serpa Pinto, descriptive 
of his journey across Africa, and promised and 
advertised as in preparation many months ago 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., is still’ in the 
press. The delay appears excessive, and antici- 
pating readers become tired of waiting. 

The Camoens Festival is now a thing of the 
past and a matter of history, but it will always 
be a landmark in the story of Portuguese 
literature. The dispute respecting the authen- 
ticity of the bones now enclosed in a sarco- 
phagus as those of the poet and deposited in the 
church of the Jeronymites still goes on, and a 
government order has lately been granted to the 
unbelievers, authorizing them to make another 
and more thorough search in the Convent of Sant 
Anna. We abide the result. Had the nuns of 
the convent devoted a very little time and 
money, after the roof of the church had fallen 
in during the great earthquake, to marking the 
tomb of Camoens by placing over it a new slab 
with a short inscription, posterity would have 
_ been spared all this labour and perplexity. It is 
very evident the nuns considered Camoens # 
profane poet, and took no trouble in the matter. 
Tt is known that had the Holy Office dared it 
would have tried conclusions with Camoens, but 
he was so much admired and liked by the 
general public that the Inquisitor-General held 
his hand, fearing the consequences. 
Thecommittee appointed toorganizeeverything 
relating to the visit of the foreign members who 
are expected to be present in September af 
the meeting of the Anthrupological Association 
have nearly completed their arrangements. The 





by Rev. G. B, Jeans, 8vo, 10/d-cl. 


King, Dom Luiz L., has offered to opem to the 
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members the rumismatic museum and the 
valuable art treasures of the Ajuda, and 
has promised to give a banquet in the mag- 
nificent hall of the palace. The meiabers of the 
Association had fixed for the 27th of September 
an excursion to Cascaes, the picturesque bathing 
= at the mouth of the Tagus; but the king 
as asked the committee to make the 28th the 
day, this being the birthday of his son Dom 
Carlos, when his Majesty is in the habit of 
giving a grand ball in the old fortress, trans- 
formed into a temporary palace for the bathing 
season, to which he will ask the members along 
with the usual guests selected from high Por- 
tuguese and foreign society. M. L. 








THE FIRST TWO EDITIONS OF ‘ ROMEO AND JULIET.’ 

In modern times, when we see a new edition 
of a book, with a title-page promising correc- 
tions and additions, we assume as a matter of 
course that the corrections and additions which 
we find in it were made by the author since the 
last edition was published. But when we meet 
with two editions of one of Shakspeare’s plays, 
the later of which professes by its title-page to 
be ‘‘newly corrected, augmented, and amended,” 
we are forbidden by some modern critics to 
draw any such inference. If the alterations seem 
to them material improvements, we are to sup- 
pose that they are merely restorations of the 
criginal MS., which had been ‘imperfectly 
represented ” in the previous edition. If they 
seem immaterial or for the worse, we are to 
suppose them the work of some “‘ unauthorized 
corrector.” In the first case we are to assume 
that Shakspeare had nothing to do with the 
earlier edition; in the last that he had nothing 
to do with the later. In neither are we to 
imagine that we have an example of his com- 
position which we can date. 

Why we should think that Shakspeare never 
corrected a play of his own after it had once 
appeared in print I do not understand. The 
greatest poets whose practice I have had oppor- 
tunities of knowing have been the most diligent 
revisers and correctors of their own works— by 
excisions, additions, transpositions, and verbal 
alterations, many of them minute, many to my 
apprehension immaterial, and some not for the 
better. And the notion that Shakspeare never 
tried to improve a play of his own, which was 
to be printed a second time, when he had the 
chance, is the more remarkable as proceeding 
from the same critics who attach most import- 
ance to changes in his manner accompanying 
and indicating the progress of his life and mind 
and art. They see that he improved as he 
went on, but they cannot believe that he ever 
finished anything which admitted of improve- 
ment, even by himself.* 

In the introduction to the ‘ Parallel Texts of 
the First Two Quartos of Romeo and Juliet’ 
(published for the New Shakspere Society in 
1874) the editor states that the plan of the work 
was suggested by me. And I partly remember 
that, while the Society was yet without form 
and void, being asked for evidence of the pro- 
gressive changes in Shakspeare’s style, I recom- 
mended a study of the differences between those 
two quartos, as affording a specimen of his com- 
position between 1597 and 1599, which being 
compared with his earlier and later works would 
show the direction in which the change was 
proceeding. But this was on the assumption, 
which I had not at that time supposed to be 
questionable, that the quarto of 1597 repre- 
sented the play as first written, and the quarto 





* “That Shakspeare should go through a completed and 
successful play, line by line, and word by word, like a peda- 
gogue correcting a school-exercise;...that he should make 
alterations which, though they may be a little better than 
the original, are themselves very lame improvements ;...that 
his imagination should brook to be ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fin’d’ by the trammels of what was written, and never once 
cast them disdainfully aside,” &c., “‘is a theory from which 
our traditional reverence for Shakspeare and our conception 
of him recoil.”—Mr. Pickersgill on the Quarto and Folio of 
*Rich. IIl.,’ Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 
1875-6, part i. p. 78. 








of 1599 as ‘‘newly corrected, augmented, and 
amended.” If it had occurred to me as a possi- 
bility that the enlarged edition was merely a 
more correct copy of the original play as written 
by Shakspeare before 1597 (how long before 
who can say?), and that the differences between 
the two were all owing to the imperfect editing 
of the first quarto, I could never have recom- 
mended such a comparison for such a purpose. 
For it is plain that in that case the differences 
have no bearing whatever upon the question, 
and that the recovery of the omitted passages 
can only pzove that the progress towards perfec- 
tion of Shakspeare’s early tragic style had been 
much more rapid than we might otherwise have 
supposed. 

As yet, however, I see no reason to alter my 
opinion, Having carefully examined all the 
passages referred to by Mr. Daniel, both in his 
introduction to the ‘ Parallel Texts’ (1874) and 
in his notes to the “revised edition” of the 
second quarto (1875), as proving that both 
quartos were ‘‘ derived from the same source,” 
by which I understand him to mean the same 
play in the same condition, I cannot think that 
the case is made out. I still think that the 
more obvious assumption was the more probable 
one, that the quarto of 1597 represents 
(printers’ and transcribers’ errors allowed for) 
the play as originally produced, and that the 
quarto of 1599 represents (subject to a similar 
and rather larger allowance for such errors) a 
second edition, printed not only from a better 
copy, but from a copy ‘‘newly corrected, aug- 
mented, and amended,” as set forth in the title. 
The reasons for which I find Mr. Daniel’s argu- 
ments unsatisfactory could be easily stated, but 
not shortly. For to be conclusive they must 
deal with all and each, which would be tedious 
to those who are not concerned ; and an answer 
which leaves room for a rejoinder concludes 
nothing. 

In the mean time the question has been com- 
plicated by a new theory of the relation between 
these two quartos, propounded by Mr. Fleay in 
July, 1877, which may be more easily dealt 
with, as involving a simpler issue and fewer dry 
details. 

Having observed that though four successive 
editions of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ were published 
during Shakspeare’s lifetime (three of them 
after 1598), none had his name on the title-page 
—a fact so exceptional as to require explanation 
—Mr. Fleay asked himself whether the true 
explanation might not be that the play was not, 
properly speaking, his; and following up the in- 
quiry, he came to this conclusion—‘‘ that the first 
draft of this play was made about 1593, pro- 
bably by G. Peele ; that after his death it was 
partially revised by Shakspeare, and produced 
at the Curtain Theatre in 1596 in the shape that 
we find it as printed in the first quarto; and 
that he subsequently revised it completely, as 
we read it in the second quarto.”* Agreeing 
with Mr. Daniel that the original play was 
‘abridged for the requirements of the stage,” 
he rejects his supposition of ‘‘shorthand note- 
taking, abridgment for other than acting pur- 
poses, making insertions, revising, d&c.,” as 
causes of the differences between the two 
quartos; for he “‘holds it as a fundamental 
principle that one cause (the revision of Peele’s 
play by Shakspeare) will account for all the 
phenomena.” 

In this direction he goes further than I do; 
for I agree with Mr. Daniel that the first quarto 
represents its own original imperfectly in other 
ways besides abridgment. Of this we have 
evidence in many places, analogous to that from 
which we infer inaccurate printing when words 
do not make sense. It is his assumption that 
the original of the first quarto was the same as 
that of the second which I see no evidence for 
and some against. On most of the questions, 
however, connected with that part of the sub- 





* Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1877. 


ject I fancy that Mr. Fleay would agree with 
me; the main difference between us being ag 
to the probable authorship of the original play, 
And here also I am ready to admit that if there 
is any reason for thinking that Peele left behind 
him a play on the story of Romeo and Juliet, 
there can be no reason for refusing to believe 
that Shakspeare revised and altered it for the 
stage in or before 1596 ; that in 1597 it was printed 
by John Danter—from what copy, or how come 
by, we do not know, but presumably as nearly 
as he could in the shape in which it was acted ; 
that Shakspeare afterwards made further cor- 
rections, augmentations, and amendments in it; 
and that a new edition, so corrected, augmented, 
and amended, was printed in 1599 by Thomas 
Creed for Cuthbert Burby,—which is our second 
quarto. Tradition tells us that the adaptation of 
other men’s plays for the stage was the business 
in which Shakspeare was first employed ; and 
that a young author, seeing his work—which had 
been written for exhibition only on the stage, with 
all advantages that the skill of the actors could 
impart—set out in a book to be read, under all the 
disadvantages of bad printing and unintelligent. 
editing, would be in a hurry to have it brought. 
out in a better shape, we may assume, without 
appealing to tradition, as in the highest degree 
probable. Thus we have both revisions—the 
revision of the first draft for the benefit of the 
theatre, and of the printed volume for the 
benefit of the reader—as well as the absence of 
Shakspeare’s name on the title-page (for though 
there was enough of his own in it to give him 
a@ personal interest in seeing it decently set 
out, there may not have been enough to 
justify him in calling it his own play) 
naturally and sufficiently explained. Once grant 
the probability, therefore, that ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ in its original shape (whatever that may 
have been) was written by Peele, and I should 
incline to concede to Mr. Fleay that all the 
phenomena are accounted for. But how that 
probability can possibly be established I do not 
myself see. Tradition being silent (for I do 
not understand that Peele’s name was ever 
mentioned in connexion with ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’), we are thrown entirely upon internal 
evidence—that is, upon the evidence of style ; 
and before we can judge by the style whether 
any given passage was written by Peele or 
Shakspeare, we must be familiar not only with 
Peele’s latest style (which Mr. Fleay may think 
he knows well enough to identify it in a 
strange place), but with Shakspeare’s earliest, 
about which neither he nor any one else can 
know anything. ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in its 
first shape may have been Shakspeare’s very 
earliest attempt in tragedy, and who can show 
me an undoubted specimen of his dramatic com- 
position of which the date can be fixed with 
any approach to certainty within less than ten 
years from the day when he probably began? 
We know what he was capable of when he was. 
thirty-three ; but he is supposed to have come 
up to London and taken to the playhouse when 
he was twenty-three. During those ten years 
we know that he had written much ; but how 
much more he had written than we know, and 
of that which we do know, what was first 
written, and therefore what his style was like 
when the first sketch of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
may have been composed, we can only guess. 
My guess is that his style at that time re- 
sembled the style of the dramatic writers 
who were at that time most approved, and 
I believe Peele’s was as likely as any for an 
aspirant to affect who wanted to write a play 
which the managers were likely to accept. 
Under these circumstances, the question 
whether the first draft of a play, concerning 
which we know nothing but that Shakspeare 
improved it by successive alterations and 
additions into the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ which 
we have, was his own or Peele’s, seems so hope- 
less to answer that it is idle to ask ; and there- 





fore I shall decline for my own part to go 
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further into it, and remain content with the 

simpler supposition that Shakspeare wrote, or 

began to write, at a very early stage in his 
progress, a play on the story of Romeo and 

Juliet ; that he completed it and made it as 

good as he could in or before 1596, when 

it was acted; that he revised it again, and 
made it a great deal better, between 1597, when 
it was first printed, and 1599, when it was 
printed again by another firm; and that the 
passages which were introduced in the last 
revision may be fairly taken as specimens of 
his best workmanship at that time, and as sup- 
plying a date for one of the steps in his progress 
as an artist. 

Mr. Fleay’s particular arguments in favour of 

Peele’s authorship have been answered by Mr. 
T, Alfred Spalding in the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions (1877-79, part i. pp. 58- 
87), with what success I have not cared to con- 
sider, partly because, even if the style could be 
proved to have all Peele’s peculiarities, it might 
still be the style which Shakspeare affected 
before he had acquired a style of his own, and 
partly because Mr. Spalding, in answering one 
of Mr. Fleay’s arguments, resorts to a theory so 
incredible as to destroy all my confidence in his 
judgment. Mr. Fleay had observed that the 
style of the lamentations over Juliet’s body 
when she is supposed to be dead, as printed in 
the first quarto, is ‘‘ utterly discordant with the 
genius of Shakspeare’s dramatic writings.” Mr. 
Spalding admits that it is bombastic and ridi- 
culous, very like the ravings of Hieronymo in 
the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ or the lamentations of 
Pyramus over Thisbe in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ but denies that the introduc- 
tion of such a scene ‘‘ at this point of the play ” 
is at all ‘‘ discordant with the genius of Shak- 
speare’s dramatic writings,” on the ground that 
it is merely a continuation ‘‘ into that part of 
the scene in which the discovery of the death 
takes place ” of ‘‘ a light, bustling, comic scene,” 
which, ‘‘ according to his usual practice, he had 
introduced immediately after the crisis when 
Juliet takes the potion”; and that it was pro- 
bably intended to be a comic satire, ‘‘as its 
substitute in the second quarto manifestly is ”— 
a comic satire of which ‘‘ the fun consists of the 
parody of the ravings of Hieronymo.” (The comic 
scene to which Mr. Spalding refers is really that 
which introduces the preparations for the bridal 
procession, and is interrupted by the discovery 
of the death. To describe it as immediately 
following the taking of the potion is to mistake 
its character and dramatic purpose. But that 
isa trifle here.) ‘‘ This probably comic scene,” 
he concludes, ‘* bears a slight resemblance to the 
peculiarities of some of Shakspeare’s predecessors 
in the dramatic art. It therefore represents 
a piece of satire on those peculiarities.” 

It is due to Mr. Spalding to add that though 
he sees nothing in this which is ‘‘ discordant 
with the genius of Shakspeare’s dramatic 
writings,” he does feel it to be “‘ a blot,” which 
“would not have been allowed to disfigure the 
play had Shakspeare revised it in his more 
mature period.” But what are we to think of 
the judgment of a critic who finds it less easy 
to believe that Shakspeare, when he first tried 
his hand at the dramatic expression of tragic 
emotion, had not found out how to do it better 
than ‘his predecessors in the dramatic art,” 
and therefore imitated their peculiarities, than 
that at any time of his life he could have over- 
. looked the fact (Mr. Spalding allows it to be 
“unfortunate’’) that the discovery of a bride 
dead in her bed on her marriage morning, by 
her father, mother, bridegroom, and nurse, was 
not a suitable occasion for a piece of comic satire 
upon the style of his predecessors which was 
to make the audience laugh? The most approved 
dramatists of the time meant that style for the 
expression of real tragic emotion. Why might 


not he when he was young and modest ? 
JaMES SPEDDING. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


THE Reportof the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into Wellington College is somewhat 
timidly expressed, but it amply justifies the 
complaint that the expenses of the school place 
it beyond reach of the majority of the class for 
whose benefit it was founded. The report points 
out clearly the gradual rise in the expenses 
of the school, and that while it, ‘“‘as a whole, 
has undergone considerable expansion, the 
advantages at first granted to sons of officers, 
and especially to orphan sons of officers, have 
been confined to a smaller number.” A large 
part of the funds subscribed has been diverted 
from the original purpose, that of benefiting the 
foundationers, and has been used in building 
for the accommodation of non-foundationers, 
while the number of non-foundationers who are 
taken at a reasonable rate has been rigidly 
limited. In fact, it would seem as if the school 
now existed mainly for the benefit of the 
keepers of the boarding-houses. At them “ the 
payment made on behalf of the boy is 1301. 
a year, of which 40/. goes to the school and 901. 
tothe house master. This payment to the house 
master is much in excess of what is usual in 
schools of the same class ; the charge at Rugby, 
for example, is only 72I/.; at Uppingham 70I. ; 
at Charterhouse 70/.; at Winchester 78l. 10s.... 
It has to be observed that the net expenditure 
of the school has risen, in the eight years from 
1870 to 1878, from about 30,000/. to about 
38,000/. a year, or more than 24 per cent., the 
number of boys in college remaining the same. 
This increase may to some extent be capable of 
sstisfactory explanation, but the fact that each 
boy in the college costs more than 80/. seems 
conclusively to show that the primary object of 
the institution, and the importance of frugality 
and economy in furtherance of that object, have 
not been sufficiently kept in view. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the costliness of the 
school results in any special advantages in the 
way of either comfort or efficiency over those 
possessed by other public schools of the same 
class which are conducted at lower charge to the 
boys yet with greater profit to the school.” 

The salary of the Head Master was originally 
fixed at 800/.; his emoluments now amount to 
more than thrice that sum; ‘‘he has also a 
detached house, free of rates and taxes.” This 
the Commissioners, ‘‘ having regard to the 
salaries received at other public schools, and 
particularly to the special character of the 
Wellington foundation,” pronounce excessive. 
After dealing with the finances the Commis- 
sioners turn to the extravagance of the boys. ‘‘ It 
does not appear,” they say, ‘‘that the presence 
at Wellington College of a body of orphan 
foundationers of presumably narrow means has 
had the result which might have been looked for 
of introducing a leaven of economy...... It would 
be utterly indefensible if, at such a college, any 
distinction were made between richer and poorer 
boys to the disadvantage of the latter. But the 
equality between them ought to be maintained, 
not by allowing poor boys to run into expense, 
but by compelling all boys to be moderate. 
Without such control it was to be expected 
that, as appears to have happened, the foun- 
dationers would be liable to acquire the more 
expensive habits of the richer boys ; their bills 
for extra charges are in many cases very high, 
reaching even to as much as 40l. in the year. 
Those of the non-foundationers in some in- 
stances are still higher.” 

Such language as this is ample justification 
of the complaints already urged. The facts can 
be put in three lines. The public have sub- 
scribed 160,000l. to found a school which should 
give to the sons of officers a good education at 
a cheap rate, and this school has become, appa- 
rently with the full approval of the governors, 
the dearest school in the kingdom except Eton 
and Harrow. It is useless to urge in defence that 


versities. High honours reflect credit on the 
winners and their teachers ; but even the best 
masters cannot hope to turn out more than a 
very small per-centage of university ‘prizemen, 
and to produce an occasional first-class man is 
not the sole object of a school. Besides, as the 
example of Haileybury, which the Commissioners 
hold up as a model to the governors of Welling- 
ton, shows, a thorough training in classics can 
be given at a much more moderate charge. 
Another question the Commissioners have 
hardly dealt with is whether the education given 
is of the sort that officers desire for their sons. 
The Commissioners speak in terms of deserved 
praise of the school at Westward Ho, but there, 
as General Sir H. Daubeney said in his evidence, 
an endeavour is made not to win high honours, 
but to give a general education to fit the boys. 
for any situation in life. A sound schooling 
in Latin, modern languages, and elementary 
mathematics is what the mass of officers wish 
their children to have, and they would probably 
be willing to leave Craven scholarships and 
Porson prizes to those whose fathers can afford 
to pay for luxuries. Of course this will be 
called ‘‘lowering the standard of education.” 
We doubt whether it would be lowered for the 
mass of the boys were such a change made. 
Great success at the universities is generally 
obtained by devoting to extremely clever boys 
the time and attention due to dull boys; and the 
evidence in the’ Blue-Book seems to show that 
Wellington has not avoided this mistake altoge- 
ther. Besides, boys of exceptional ability can, if 
well ‘‘ coached,” obtain a place on the foundation 
at Eton or Winchester, and there is no reason why 
Wellington should be sacrificed to their wants. 








THE COLERIDGE BOOKS IN PROF. GREEN’S LIBRARY. 


At the sale of the library of the late Prof. 
Green, F.R.S., containing many books formerly 
belonging to the poet Coleridge and enriched 
with MS. notes by him, the British Museum 
had the good fortune to secure all the most im- 
portant lots. The principal feature of the sale 
was the poet’s copy of Theobald’s Shakspeare, 
in 8 vols. octavo, 1773, with copious MS. notes 
by Coleridge. This has now found a place in 
the Museum Library. The Museum also 
obtained a singular and most interesting volume, 
containing on the last of the fly-leaves the 
draft in pencil of the epitaph composed for 
himself only a few seals before his death. 
This epitaph differs in some few respects from 
the received printed version. We give the epi- 
taph precisely as it appears in the pencilled 
writing of the poet himself :— 
HIC JACET &. T. C. 

sie tb : ‘ 
find read with gentle heart, Beneath this sod 
There lies a poet; or what once was he 
O lift thy Soul in prayer for 8. T. C. 
That he who many a year, with toil of breath, 
Found death in life may here find life in death, 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame— 
He asked and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same. 
On the turn of the same leaf a portion of this 
epitaph is given in the process of composition. 
To read it is like looking over the poet’s shoulder 
as he struggled to complete this his latest poetic 
work. Underneath this incomplete draft, which 
differs slightly from the version above quoted, 
occur these words: ‘‘ Inscription on the tomb- 
stone of one not unknown, yet more commonly 
known by the initials of his name than by the 
name itself.” This composition is attached to 
a copy of Nehemiah Grew’s ‘ Cosmologia Sacra,’ 
London, 1701, folio, which besides the above 
epitaph contains numerous notes in the hand- 
writing of the poet. 
Besides these two important acquisitions the 
Museum obtained works by Fichte, Hegel, 
Herder, Kant, Schelling, Schleiermacher, T. 
Adam, Malthus, Blanco White, and others. All 
these contain MS. notes by Coleridge. When 
we spoke above of books belonging to Coleridge, 
the expression should be taken with some re- 
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his marginalia in books borrowed from his 
friends as well as in hisown. Some years ago 
De: Quincey,. knowing how valuable these notes 
were, expressed a hope that a collection of 
them might some time be printed as a valuable 
contribution tv discriminating criticism. 








Literary Grossip. 


A new novel by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
entitled ‘The Black Robe,’ will be com- 
menced in the South London Press in the 
first. week in October. 

We understand that a reply to Mr. A. 
Wilmot’s ‘ History of the Zulu War,’ from 
the pen of the Bishop of Natal, is: about to 
be published in London. 

Tux author of ‘Hogan, M.P.,’ is going 
to publish another ‘“ gutter story,” somewhat 
after the fashion of her delightful tale 
«Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor.’ The 
story will appear simultaneously in the 
United States and Canada. 

Unver the title of ‘The Staff Officer’s 
Guide and Statesman’s Handbook to Cen- 
tral Asia’ Mr. Charles Marvin is preparing 
for the press, with the author’s co-operation, 
@ translation of a voluminous work just 
published on Turkistan by Col. L. F. Kos- 
tenko, of the Russian general staff. Col. 
Kostenko, who for twelve years has been 
attached to the intelligence department of 
the Russian army in Central Asia, and who 
leaves St. Petersburg next week to take 
up a special appointment on the staff of 
General Kaufmann in Kuldja, has embodied 
in three bulky volumes a great deal of infor- 
mation bearing upon Turkistan, the greater 
part of which is unknown to Europe. 


Messre. Sampson Low & Co. will pre- 
sently issue a new work by Mr. Thomas 
Frost, entitled ‘ Forty Years’ Recollections, 
Literary and Political.’ In these times, 
when public attention is drawn almost 
daily to some movement amongst the 
Socialists and Communists, a work by a 
Chartist leader, covering the ground of the 
Owenian, Chartist, Communist, and other 
revolutionary ferments, should possess pecu- 
liar interest. 

Tue ladies have done well in the First 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations of London 
University. In French two of them stand 
alone in the first class, none of their male 
rivals having got beyond the second. In 
German there is a lady in the first class; 
while one has obtained honours in Latin, 
two in English, and two in Mathematics. 
A student from Newnham has taken honours 
in Botany and Chemistry. 

Mr. Tuomas Arcner will, we believe, 
edit: for Messrs, Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
their new weekly paper for boys, which is 
to essay the task of providing suitable and 
acceptable news for a juvenile public hitherto 
confined chiefly to fiction and games. 

Mr. Monerepren’s ‘Free Trade and 
English Commerce,’ which was issued some 
time ago by the Cobden Club, has just been 
published in the Roumanian language. The 
work was translated by an Englishman 
residing at Galatz, and revised by M. 
Cetatiame, a professor in that town, who 
has also written a preface. The translation 
is a8 near as may be literal. 


Messrs. Hansarv’s Monthly List.of Parlia- 
mentary Papers for July contains 65 Reports 





and Papers, 41 Bills, and 30 Papers by 
Command. Among the former we may call 
attention to the Navy Accounts, 1878-79 ; 
to the Accounts of the Receipt and Expendi- 
ture of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for the Year 1879; to the Accounts of the 
Gas Companies (Metropolis) for the same 
year; to the General Report of the Thames 
Conservancy for the Year 1879; and to the 
Statement of the Result of Notices served by 
the Conservators of the River Thames for 
the Discontinuance of the Passing of Sewage 
or other Offensive and Injurious Matter into 
the River above the Intake of the Water 
Companies. Among the Bills will be noted 
one entitled Municipality of London (with 
maps). Among the Papers by Command 
are the Railway Returns for 1879; the 
Reports of the Inspectors of Mines for the 
same year; the Report of the Court of 
Inquiry and Report of Mr. Rothery upon 
the Circumstances attending the Fall of a 
Portion of the Tay Bridge on the 28th 
December, 1879; and the Evidence and 
Appendix with plans on which the Re- 
ports are based. 

Tue Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press will publish sundry school- books 
early in September. Among them are 
Shakspeare’s ‘Richard III.,’ edited by 
Dr. Aldis Wright; the ‘Acharnians’ of 
Aristophanes, edited by Mr. W. W. Merry; 
Homer’s ‘Tliad,’ book xxi., edited by Mr. 
Herbert Hailstone; and a ‘ Primer of French 
Literature,’ by Mr. George Saintsbury. 
They also promise works of a more ambi- 
tious kind,—the second volume of Prof. 
Campbell’s: Sophocles, completing his edi- 
tion; ‘ Selections from the Wellington 
Despatches,’ edited by 8. J. Owen, M.A; 
‘Cicero de Oratore,’ book ii., edited by Prof. 
A. 8. Wilkins; and ‘A Cycle of Celestial 
Objects,’ being an enlarged and revised 
edition of vol. ii. of Admiral Smyth’s work, 
by Mr. G. F. Chambers. 

‘RiqueT oF THE Torr: A Love Drama,’ 
recently published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., is from the pen of Mr. Stopford Brooke. 


No less than three savants are at work in 
the British Museum in the Assyrian depart- 
ment: M. Joseph Halévy, of Paris, is col- 
lating the Cyrus inscriptions, edited by Sir 
H. Rawlinson and Mr. Pirchy, with the 
originals; M. Delattre and Dr. Haupt are 
busy, if we are not mistaken, with bilingual 
tablets. 


THe death is announced of the Rev. Dr. 
William Marshall, of Cupar-Angus, author 
of ‘Historic Scenes in Forfarshire’ and 
‘Historic Scenes in Perthshire.” Among 
other deaths announced this week is that of 
Herr A. Hofmann, the founder of K/addera- 
datsch. 

A work on the life and labours of St. 
Cuthbert, by Mr. Alfred W. Fryer, isin the 
press, and will probably be issued towards 
the close of the present autumn. 


It is stated that Prof. Elisha Gray has 
just made a donation of 10,0007. to Ober- 
lin College, where he received his education. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Hodgson, 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh since 1871. Dr. 
Hodgson was for many years engaged in 
teaching, and published several lectures and 
tractates on educational matters. He was 





understood to be one of the principal pro. 
prietors of one of the Manchester daily 
papers. 

Ir is reported that the vacant seats in the 
Spanish Academy resulting from the deaths 
of Seiior Ayala and Seiior Hartzenbusch wil] 
be filled by Seiior Menendez Pelayo and Doy 
José Echegaray. 

Tue new edition of Ormerod’s ‘ History 
of Cheshire,’ which has long been passing 
through the press, is approaching comple. 
tion, the fifteenth part being just published, 
A portrait of the editor, Mr. Helsby, ig 
spoken of as a frontispiece to one of the 
volumes, and a circular has been issued 
directing the attention of the subscribers to 
the matter. 

Pror. Joun Fiske will again visit Europe 
next year, and give in England, France, and 
Belgium the lectures which were recently re- 
ceived with marked favour in London. 

Mr. P. B. Marston, the poet, is con- 
tributing short stories to the chief American 
magazines, which seem to be opening a new 
field to English writers. 

Ir is rumoured that the publishers of a 
magazine of some note have resolved to 
discontinue it, and that no number of it will 
be issued in October. 

Tne Gorres Gesellschaft, of which we 


have noticed the Jahrbuch in another column, 


has been holding its meeting at Fulda, but 
of the 100 strangers invited only sixty pre 
sented themselves. The association numbers 
over 2,000 members, and is going to under- 
take the publication of a Staatslexikon. 








SCIENCE 

The Past in the Present : 
By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 

burgh, Douglas.) 

In 1876 and 1878 Dr. Mitchell delivered 
two courses of Rhind Lectures on archzology, 
which he has now published under a some- 
what clumsy double title, one half of which 
represents the main subject of each course. 
But the two series run together far more 
smoothly than their titles would seem to 
imply, and form, in fact, an organie whole. 
The thread which binds them together is the 
author’s belief in a relatively fixed and con 
stant human intelligence. It has been the 
habit of archeologists, and especially of 
prehistoric archeologists, of late years to 
accept that theory of human development 
which represents men as the descendants 
of a low primitive type, little gifted im- 
tellectually or emotionally. Dr. Mitchell 
comes forward as the champion of an older 
and now less popular view, that man has 
always been much the same as we see hitt 
at present. From the very first, he argues, 
human beings seem to have been endowed 
with just the same faculties and potentialities 
as atthe present day. The earliest known 
human skulls, he asserts, are just as human, 
and apparently betoken just. as much im- 
telligence, as: those of civilized men im our 
own time. The differences are not differences 
of type, they are merely differences of social 
organization. A savage differs from af 
average European mainly in the fact that his 


What is Civilization? 
(Edin- 


society is less highly organized than that of 


France or England. Civilization is a matter 
of social arrangement, of distribution of 
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s, not a matter of individual superiority. 
Culture is strictly personal, but civilization 
js general : you cannot fairly say that a man 
is civilized, though you may say that he is 
cultivated ; and you cannot fairly say that 
a community is cultivated, though a small 

oportion of its members may beso. These 
are the central ideas of Dr. Mitchell’s work, 
and they are enforced with an amount of 
learning, original research, and acute reason- 
ing which makes every page full of interest 
alike for the scientific anthropologist and the 
general reader. Dr. Mitchell is the able, 
cultivated, and fully equipped defender of 
what seems to be a losing cause. 

It would be an injustice to his work, how- 
ever, to represent it as dealing merely with 
such abstract questions in their naked form. 
On the contrary, the subject is treated with 
a great wealth of concrete illustration, and 
glows with colour from beginning to end. 
The facts are first marshalled in array 
without a word of comment, and then the 
inferences to be drawn from them are un- 
expectedly set forth in a clear and often 
startling light. Dr. Mitchell’s researches 
have led him to investigate the curious relics 
of the past which still linger so abundantly 
inthe remote north and west of Scotland. 
There he finds a race of men, amongst the 
acutest in intellect of the Keltic and Scan- 
dinavian stocks, yet using implements in 
many cases as rude as those of the paleeo- 
lithic age. In the Shetlands old women 
still employ the spindle and the whorl, 
exactly as their ancestors employed them 
four thousand years ago, the only difference 
being that modern whorls are far less ornate 
than their antique predecessors. Near In- 
verness a potato does duty instead of a 
stone or clay whorl. At Barvas, in the 
island of Lewis, the people manufacture 
hand-made pottery without a wheel, as 
rude as the rudest ever discovered among 
the relics of the stone age or in use among 
modern savages. Yet the inhabitants of 
Barvas are not clothed in skins and eaters 
of raw flesh; ‘‘in intellectual power and in 
their mode of living they are just what 
their neighbours are.’”” Manchester cottons, 
Staffordshire crockery, Sheffield cutlery, 
West Indian sugar, and Chinese tea may 
be found in the self-same cottages where 
these primitive jars and bowls are fashioned. 
Thus the very rudest arts may co-exist in a 
single community side by side with the 
most advanced. Similarly the ‘Norse 
mills”? of Shetland are the simplest and 
most ineffectual application of water power 
known amongst men; yet they answer the 
purpose of their makers well enough, be- 
cause water power is abundant, and there is 
no need to economize it by such cunning 
inventions as overshot wheels. The bee- 
hive houses of the Hebrides form another 
example of a surviviug archaic type, equally 
out of keeping at first sight with our exist- 
ing civilization. The rough bone buttons, 
the stone beds, the one-stilted ploughs, the 
wheelless carts, dragged along upon their 
tilted beams, and the bismar or rude steel- 
yard used in many parts of Scotland give 
rise to similar reflections. But the strangest 
instance of all is the. all but modern 
stone implements fourd in Shetland. These 
consist of rough flint flakes, shaped by 


ance goes, they might be implements from 
the drift, were it not for the absence of that 
peculiar weathered appearance which is the 
distinguishing mark of genuine paleolithic 
specimens. ‘The pre-glacial flints are dis- 
coloured for about a quarter of an inch from 
the surface, and display a banded outline 
when fractured. The Shetland implements, 
on the contrary, are apparently all but 
modern, and are found under circumstances 
which do not seem to imply any remarkable 
antiquity. 

From all these examples Dr. Mitchell 
draws the general conclusion that primitive 
man, or, at any rate, the man of the stone 
age. may have been really equal in intel- 
lectual powers to ourselves. Here in modern 
Scotland we find arts as rude as those of 
the paleolithic period side by side with an 
intelligence fully equal to the average of 
London or Manchester. May it not be, he 
suggests, that the race has progressed in 
organization alone, not in actual capacities ? 
Have we any evidence for a progress in 
ability as distinguished from mere results 
of increased co-operation? These subjects 
are treated in the second series of lectures, 
which deals with the question, What is 
civilization? Dr. Mitchell believes that it 
consists in a sort of bond or compact to 
defeat the action of natural selection, and 
the degree of success attained in the struggle 
is the measure of the civilization reached 
in each case. It is just as probable that 
savages are degraded forms of humanity as 
that the civilized man is an elevated form. 
Dr. Mitchell very ingeniously employs argu- 
ments derived from Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer to support these views, 
and he manages to do so with a delightfully 
naive and unconscious air, as though he 
fully expected Mr. Spencer to accept his 
conclusions. But indeed the whole book 
is a masterpiece of sceptical irony, wielded 
in the interests of doctrines exactly oppesite 
to those which its premises have usually 
been held to prove. From this point of 
view its originality and literary skill are 
beyond all praise. 

At the same time it cannot be allowed 
that Dr. Mitchell has by any means proved 
his case. It is not so easy for a single 
volume to overthrow the whole body of 
doctrine based upon the researches of Mr. 
Darwin, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Tylor, and 
a thousand other independent investigators. 
Dr. Mitchell does not even pretend to do so; 
he advances his doubts under the modest 
guise of suggestions or hints rather than in 
the form of deliberate and settled convic- 
tions. He inquires and hesitates where 
others assert, and by so doing he arouses 
honest doubts where mere assertion would 
have aroused nothing but opposition. Never- 
theless, he often mistakes his ground. Like 
a great many other archeologists, he talks 
a little loosely about “the stone age,” with- 
out usually distinguishing between the 
paleolithic and neolithic periods. In other 
words, he lumps together two epochs sepa- 
rated from one another by a vast interval 
of time, and having nothing in common 
except the mere accidental resemblance that 
in both stone was employed as a material 
for weapons. Misled by this vague expres- 
sion, he goes on to make statements about 


the skulls of the neolithic men, who were 
mere modern savages of yesterday, are not 
a whit inferior to the average skulls of any 
other savages, or, for the matter of that, to 
nine out of ten skulls that we see about us 
in Europe. But we know next to nothing 
about the skulls of the vastly earlier palso- 
lithic men, and we cannot pronounce with 
certainty from such fragmentary evidence 
upon the question whether they were or 
were not a trifle more brute-like than our 
own. Moreover, it is admitted on all sides 
that the cave-men were essentially men, and 
men of a comparatively high type, quite as 
high as many existing savages or even a 
little higher. There can be little doubt that 
they were intellectually superior to the 
Australians and the Fuegians, if they were 
not even equal to the Eskimo. Therefore 
it is quite certain that we cannot in any way 
regard them as a ‘‘missing link,” or at least 
we must look upon them merely as the 
penultimate link in a long chain, whose 
other links are many and wanting. But it 
does not follow, because paleolithie man 
was relatively high in development, that 
“primitive” man was so. Granting for a 
moment the general truth of Mr. Darwin’s 
views, there is no reason why the quad- 
rumanous stock which ultimately produced 
mankind may not have begun to differentiate 
itself from the remainder of the primates 
as early as the Pliocene, or the Miocene, or 
even the Eocene time. The fact that man was 
already essentially man in thedrift period does 
not militate any more against his supposed 
development from a lower form than does the 
fact that heis essentially man in the nineteenth 
century. The creatures which produced the 
fire-split flints in the Miocene, discovered 
by the Abbé Bourgeois, may have been 
“‘ missing links,” or they may have been as 
decidedly men as the chippers of the Abbe- 
ville hatchets ; but in any case the reasons for 
believing that man derives his origin from 
a lower type remain the same. We are not 
bound to accept any particular date for the 
evolution of humanity. Dr. Mitchell’s sug- 

gestions seem on the whole beside the mark ; 

they do not really touch the question at 

issue at all. At times, too, the author 

rather under-estimates the strength of the 

adverse evidenee ; for example, it can hardly 

be denied that many existing savages have 

capacities (as distinguished from realized 

powers) far below those of civilized men, 

and that while some savages seem capable 

of receiving civilization, others seem e- 

lessly below it. Nevertheless, though Dr. 

Mitchell perhaps fails in making good his 

case, his book will be a useful caution 

against rash conclusions, and will cause 

many anthropologists seriously to reconsider 

not a few among their hasty generalizations. 

It comes as a wholesome disturbance to a 

somewhat dogmatic peace, and it is too 

honest and fearless to do anything but 

to the science with which it deals. Perhaps 

we have all been too apt to acquiesce pas- 

sively in the notion that the man of the 

early stone age was the primitive man, and 

that he was necessarily inferior in intelli- 

gence even to the lowest modern savages. 

Dr. Mitchell’s book certainly casts the 

burden of proof upon the shoulders of those 

who assert such an inferiority rather than 

on the shoulders of those who reject it. 





the so-called primitive man which will hardly 





chipping, and quite recently used as knives 
or hatchete. Se far as mere external appear- 





bear scientific investigation. We know that 


There is no better stimulus for seientific 
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inquiry than such healthy and cautious 
scepticism. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Fits. By John H. Waters, M.D. (Churchill.) 
Dr. Waters is a police surgeon, and has thus 
had an extensive experience in the observation 
and treatment of fits of all kinds ; he is specially 
careful to impress upon his readers the great 
difficulties in forming an opinion in many cases, 
and has a good word to put in for the police- 
man, who has usually done all that is practically 
useful before the arrival of the surgeon. Of the 
cases occurring in the streets of London of which 
he gives details, it is remarkable in what a large 
proportion the symptoms of disease are com- 
plicated or masked by the effects of drink. His 
book may be strongly recommended to all liable 
to be called upon to act or to form an opinion 
in cases of insensibility, convulsions, hysterical 
paroxysms, or malingering. 


Healthy Life and Healthy Dwellings. By George 
Wilson, M.D. (Churchill.) 

Tuts guide to personal and domestic hygiene is 
written in a thoroughly simple and unpretentious 
style, and is brimful of the most excellent advice, 
—just the kind of advice which it would be un- 
necessary to give if people were not mostly fools, 
and if the less foolish minority was not more or 
less at the mercy of the more foolish majority in 
matters relating to food, clothing, and houses. 
Each chapter forms a separate essay on the 
subject of which it treats, and these subjects 
are vital statistics, the structure of the body, 
causes of disease, food and diet, cleanliness and 
clothing, exercise and recreation, the house and 
its surroundings, and the prevention of infec- 
tious diseases. On all these Dr. Wilson writes 
eminently good sense, and it may be hoped that 
his book may do some appreciable amount of 
good ; unfortunately the persons most in need 
of good direction are precisely those least likely 
to seek it, or to accept it when it is offered to 
them: among such persons may be specially 
mentioned builders, plumbers, laundresses, milk- 
men, and cooks. On two or three questions of 
universal interest we may mention his opinion : 
he favours the temperate use of alcohol, con- 
sidering it tolerably well established that the 
daily quantity which may be taken without 
detriment is not to exceed 14 ounces of absolute 
alcohol ; he, as a smoker, expresses his convic- 
tion that smoking is a habit which, on the whole, 
had better be dispensed with, especially if one is 
ambitious and eager to succeed in life ; and not- 
withstanding his Scotch education, he approves 
of a greater freedom in Sunday recreation. 





The Watering-Places and Mineral Springs of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. By E. 
Gutmann, M.D. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue term “‘ watering-place” as here used is not to 
be taken in the sense in which it is most usually 
employed in England, meaning simply a sea- 
bathing place, but for a place where people are 
systematically watered internally or externally 
or both, and where the action of the water is 
supposed to be of some more or less specific 
character. Dr. Gutmann professes to supply a 
popular medical guide to such places, and gives 
a general account, in most if not in all in- 
stances derived from personal observation, of the 
arrangements peculiar to each, sufficient to en- 
able those seeking either health or recreation to 
judge in some degree in what direction to search ; 
he does not, however, attempt definitely to ad- 
vise sufferers from particular maladies as to their 
choice, nor as to their exact course when choice 
is made, further than that on arrival they are to 
consult the bath physician. He gives, however, 
the following principal rules of bath life :—‘‘ Be 
regular in all your doings; rise early, retire 
early, eat and drink moderately, and if possible 
always at the same hour of the day; be constantly 
in the open air, and do not trouble your mind 
with business affairs’—excellent rules for life 





anywhere if health be made the sole object of 
life. Furthermore, visitors are warned against 
dining at table d’héte, ladies in particular, because 
in full dress the stomach is so compressed by 
corsets and dresses that its functions can hardly 
be performed ; dancing also, card playing, long 
letter writing, and the theatre are condemned ; 
and above all you are told not to associate with 
patients who entertain you with long accounts 
of their own complaints or of innumerable cases 
like your own which have ended fatally. Dr. 
Gutmann is himself a cheery guide, and will not 
hear of failure, but conjures the impatient to 
remain, bathe, drink, and they wiil succeed: 
success is cure ; and this isaword which he uses 
with a freedom which unhappily is somewhat 
startling to a medical reader. 


The ** Long Life” Series. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Sma.t volumes on the attainment of long life, 
eyesight and its care, the throat and voice, the 
mouth and teeth, and sick nursing. They are 
all said to be accurately written and carefully 
edited by distinguished members of the medical 
profession, but why does only the writer on 
sick nursing give his name? If the object of the 
other books were fully attained, nursing the sick 
would be a rare episode in a long life, and it 
would seem to be of less importance to know 
who is giving us advise in this rare event than 
in matters of daily importance throughout a long 
life. Distinguished members of the medical 
profession doubtless frequently find that the 
utmost they can do for their patients is to see 
by careful watching that no harm is dene them ; 
so when they write popular books teaching the 
way to attain long life, or how to keep in good 
health any of the important organs of the body, 
they may be considered to have attained com- 
plete success if no mistake or want of clearness 
on their part, and no misinterpretation on the 
part of their readers, should lead to action 
having either a tendency to shorten life or to 
induce disease. We are afraid that many of 
those who read what the writer on long life 
says about drains will have a confused idea that 
it is the proper thing to bottle them up as 
much as possible; they will, however, be un- 
able to mistake his counsel never to swallow a 
drop of alcohol in any form except upon the 
written prescription of a reputable physician ; 
they must come to the conclusion that the 
proper temperature for a bedroom is some ten 
degrees above freezing point; and they will 
learn that the process of frying is so injurious 
that reason and revelation unite in attributing 
its invention to the arch-enemy of mankind. 

The writers on eyesight, the mouth, and the 
throat appear to have felt less oppressed by the 
influence of the catch-title of the series, and 
their books are soberly written, and give good 
outlines of such knowledge as may be attained 
by reading, without encouraging the idea that it 
can in this way be made complete. 

Dr. Black’s handbook of sick nursing is 
arranged in a kind of dictionary form conve- 
nient for reference ; besides the general division 
into different subjects, the writer makes smaller 
subdivisions, the commencing words of each of 
which are printed in prominent type, but he 
has hardly been sufficiently careful that these 
words should uniformly and clearly indicate the 
nature of the subdivision. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Tue Perseid meteors appear to have been 
this year less numerous and less bright than 
usual, although a considerable number (sufficient 
to attract the notice of those not thinking of 
them) were seen on the nights of both the 
9th and 10th. As the comet (III., 1862) with 
which they are connected has a period of pro- 
bably more than 120 years, it will be a long 
time yet before it again begins to approach the 
earth ; but the way in which the meteors are 
distributed in its track, and whether they occupy 
in any abundance the whole length of the orbit, 





are questions of interest. Mr. J. L. E. Dreyer 
of the Observatory of Trinity College, Dublin’ 
has shown that there is a secondary meteor 
stream, probably connected with Comet I., 1870 
the radiant of which is also in Perseus (near the 
star x), and that we pass through it likewise in 
the second week of August, nearly at the same 
time as through the orbit of the better known 
Perseids. 

Fine displays of aurora were noticed, par- 
ticularly in Scotland and the northern parts of 
England, on the evenings of the 11th and 12th 
inst. A remarkable magnetic disturbance took 
place about the same time, the greatest develop- 
ment of which was recorded at the Greenwich 
Observatory as commencing about noon on 
August 12th, and continuing until about six 
o’clock the next morning. 

As the comet (b, 1880) which was discovered 
by Herr Schiiberle at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
April 6th, and passed its perihelion about the 
beginning of July, is now approaching the earth 
again, we give a few approximate places of it 
for Paris midnight, as computed by M. Bigour- 
dan, and published in the Comptes Rendus for 


July 19th :— 
Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s. 
Sept. 1 6 58 21 66° 9 
Pa 2 658 4 66° 28 
a 3 6 57 45 66° 48’ 
‘ 4 6 57 25 67° 8 
eo 5 6 57 3 67° 28/ 
6 6 56 40 67° 49’ 


It is obvious that if seen in England it must be 
in the early morning hours. The comet con- 
tinues to approach us until nearly the end of 
October. 

The redetection of Faye’s comet on the 2nd 
inst. by Mr. Common at Ealing, mentioned in 
the Atheneum last week, was made, not with 
his 18-inch reflector, as there stated, but with 
the gigantic 37-inch reflector which he has more 
recently set up and employed. The detection 
proves the excellence and great light-gathering 
power of that instrument, the comet being still 
excessively faint, and not yet visible to tele- 
scopes usually considered of high power. Ih- 
deed, we have not yet heard of its having been 
seen anywhere at this return but at Ealing. As 
already mentioned, the perihelion passage does 
not take place until the 22nd of January. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 8. 








Science Gossiy. 


Ir is much to be desired that working men in 
Swansea should receive a stimulus in their 
science studies in connexion with the meetings 
of the British Association ; and we should have 
expected that scientific judgment would have 
provided that the lecture this evening to the 
operative classes would deal with some matter 
more nearly connected with their ordinary ex- 
perience than the ‘ North-East Passage,’ by Mr. 
Francis Seebohm, F.Z.S. As yet there are no 
mining classes in South Wales in connexion 
with the Science and Art Department ; there 
are no students of navigation at Cardiff, and only 
a class of six in Swansea, and thirty-four study- 
ing steam in three classes in South Wales. Eigh- 
teen students are studying agricultural science 
at Machynlleth, and twenty at Llandovey. In 
these directions the British Association might 
render valuable assistance by stirring up the 
intelligence of the working classes of South 
Wales, but we fear the opportunity has been 
lost. 


Boru the Cambrian Archeological Association 
(meeting in South Pembrokeshire) and the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod (Carnarvon) have 
been holding their meetings this year in the same 
week as the British Association meeting com- 
mences at Swansea. Parliament is still sittin 
—a very unusual event during the August an 
September Congress season—detaining thereby 
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not merely members, but many others concerned 
in parliamentary work ; and Swansea itself has 
felt gloom through the death of Mr. E. M. 
Richards, a noted local man. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the attendance at 
the Association meeting should be below the 
average. Many are reserving themselves for 
the “jubilee” meeting next year at York, 
under Sir John Lubbock’s presidency. 


Messrs. Macmitan & Co. will publish in 
the middle of September the long-expected tirst 
volume of Prof. Arthur Gamgee’s ‘ Text-Book 
of Physiological Chemistry.’ This volume deals 
with the chemistry of the tissues. A second 
and concluding volume, which will follow in the 
course of a few months, treats of the chemical 
processes associated with the animal functions. 
The work is intended to be a more elaborate 
treatise than has hitherto appeared on this 
pranch of science. The subject is dealt with 
from the point of view of the physiologist and 
the physician rather than the pure chemist. In 
short, Dr. Gamgee has tried to produce an 
advanced treatise upon those departments of 
physiology and pathology which involve a study 
of chemical facts, and not—as most text-books of 
physiological chemistry, save those of Lehmann 
and Kiihne, have hitherto been—a work dealing 
merely with one branch of applied chemistry. 
The book will give an account of the literature 
of each subject dealt with, besides affording a 
practical guide to the student of physiological 
chemistry. 

SHEFFIELD is to be congratulated on an ap- 
pointment recently made by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference to the governorship of 
Wesley College in that town. The Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger, F.R.S., who has been well known in 
Liverpool and its neighbourhood for many years 
as an excellent lecturer on science, and to most 
microscopists and biologists as an original in- 
vestigator and a fertile discoverer of new powers 
in the microscope, has received this appoint- 
ment, and has been asked to take in addition 
the tutorship in Natural Science. Mr. Dal- 
linger delivered the Rede Lecture before the 
University of Cambridge in 1879, and has been 
a frequent contributor to the London Quarterly 
and the Methodist Magazine, and to many 
scientific journals. He has also been appointed 
Lecturer in Biology in Firth College, Sheffield, 
the outcome of the Cambridge Extension Lec- 
tures. 

Tue sixth annual conference of the Crypto- 
gamic Society of Scotland will be held in 
Glasgow from the 27th of September to the 2nd 
of October. 


Mr. R. Butten Newton, assistant naturalist 
under Prof. Huxley in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, has received an ap- 
pointment as assistant in the Geological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. 


Pror. STELZNER reports that the committee 
charged with the management of the testimonial 
to Prof. von Cotta are greatly pleased with the 
result of their appeal. The fund at present 
amounts to 6,500 marks, and, from the reports 
received from the sub-committees in England, 
America, and other places, they think it reason- 
able to expect a total sum of at least 9,000 
marks, This will enable them to erect a suitable 
monument to Cotta, and to establish a memorial 
foundation in his name at the Freiberg School 
of Mines. 


Tue French Fire-Damp Commission, which 
was organized some years since, has just issued 
a long report, recording the causes of 420 acci- 
dents by explosions. Sixty-four projects were 
presented to them by private individuals, and 
some new instruments have been constructed. 
The influence of coal dust upon explosions has 
not been satisfactorily determined, but a series 
of propositions have been transmitted to the 
French ministry, which will be laid before the 
Chamber next session. 





‘Henry F. Couns, of Truro, aged fifteen, 
has been successful in obtaining from the 
Science and Art Department a royal exhibition 
of 50/. per annum for three years and free 
admission to the Royal School of Mines. Mr. 
R. T. Borey and Mr. C. D. Selman, each of 
Bristol, have also obtained similar rewards. 

GovERNMENT Blue-Books often contain many 
very interesting documents which would repay 
careful examination. In ‘ Papers relating to Her 
Majesty’s Colonial Possessions: Reports for1877, 
1878, 1879’ (C—2598), issued a few weeks ago, 
there is an instance of this in the extract from 
a narrative of a journey across the unexplored 
portion of British Honduras by Henry Fowler, 
Colonial Secretary, which, to adopt the words 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in his despatch, 
‘assumes the shape of as good a handbook of 
British Honduras as can fairly be expected from 
the means at disposal.” This narrative con- 
tains a short and lucid sketch of the history 
and resources of the country, calling from the 
writer a remark which we cordially endorse, 
that ‘‘few colonies can boast of a history so 
unique or thrilling, or give such a proof of the 
dogged tenacity of the English race.” One of 
the fights with the Spaniards affords an amusing 
instance of a popular epithet having lost all 
traces of its origin. It is called the ‘‘ Poke and 
do Boy” war. The name has two origins— 
“‘pork and dough boy” and ‘“‘poke and do 
boy”’; the first supposed to be a nickname given 
to the mode of living on pork and flour, the 
second from the fact that the people armed 
themselves with pikes and lances, and were 
cheered by their commanders with the battle 
cry, ‘‘ Poke and do for them, boys.” Besides the 
records of fighting, however, there are other 
points which are of great interest. We should 
like to know something more of the constitution 
of the people ‘‘founded on their ancient 
customs”; and the statement that ‘‘ the Belize 
Creole has his traditions” makes us ask if it is 
not worth the while of the Folk-lore Society to 
make some inquiry about these. It is by such 
hints that one is able to know where to look for 
material, as yet unknown and unworked, towards 
completing our knowledge of savage folk-lore. 
Then there is something for the philologist in 
the enthusiastic, if somewhat unscientific, letter 
from Dr. Le Plongeon on the subject of the 
Maya language, which he has been studying 
along with the kindred subjects of the civiliza- 
tion of the Incas of Peru and the ruined monu- 
ments of Yucatan. And there is really a good 
description of the ceremony of condemning and 
executing prisoners by the command of the 
Image-god of the Santa Cruz Indians. 








FINE ARTS 


— —o 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the sage completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 

phas,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 








Lives of the Most Eminent British Fainters. 
By Allan Cunningham. Revised, Annotated, 
and Continued to the Present Time by Mrs. 
C. Heaton. Vols. II. and III. (Bell & Sons.) 
—Buyers of these volumes, which appear to 
conclude the publication, must be warned that 
they will not obtain more than the title strictly 
warrants. Cunningham’s readable but untrust- 
worthy compilation extends to five volumes, 
and its title in full is ‘Lives of the Most 
Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects,’ but it is commonly known by 
the shorter title given above. Messrs. Bell 
appear to ignore the remaining two volumes, 
which comprise biographies of Cibber, Rou- 
biliac, Wilton, Banks, Nollekens, Flaxman, 
I. Jones, Wren, Chambers, and other British 
sculptors and architects, although the first 
volume of the new edition of the work does 
not state that the buyer must construe the title 





strictly. We noticed that volume about a year ago 
(Athen. No. 2684), and then commented generally 
on the character of the publication, the innu- 
merable blunders of Cunningham, his primi- 
tive and prejudiced criticisms, and the nature of 
the editor’s annotations. She has called atten- 
tion to many of the errors of Cunningham, but 
by no means all, and in some cases, as we showed 
before, she has made odd mistakes while at- 
tempting to set her author right. She has been 
more fortunate in instances where diligent use of 
ordinary books, all that could be expected under 
the circumstances, could help ; but she often leads 
the reader wrong. For example, in a note to 
the first volume she informed the world that 
‘* Hudson was then [at the date of Reynolds’s 
going to London] all that could be desired in 
the way of eminence.” There was surely 
a chance for a note upon a note by Cunning- 
ham, which declares that Sterne’s landlady sold 
his corpse ‘‘to defray his lodgings” ; a statement 
for which there appears to be no better founda- 
tion than the fact that a ‘“‘body” with pecu- 
liarly projecting teeth, resembling Sterne’s, was 
recognized as his on a dissecting table at Cam- 
bridge. In another place Cunningham said 
that Hogarth ‘‘opposed the foundation of 
public lectures and the establishment of an 
Academy.” This statement is the reverse of 
the truth, and it has led to numerous errors. 
Neither Cunningham nor Mrs. Heaton knows 
that the ship which took Reynolds in 1749 to 
Italy as the guest of Keppel was the world- 
famous Centurion, with which Anson circum- 
navigated the world, captured the great Acapulco 
galleon Nuestra Seiiora del Cabadonga with nearly 
350,000/., and, concealed by a fog, returned to 
England, sailing through the middle of the 
French fleet. Under Capt. Denis she led the 
tremendous fight off Cape Finisterre, May 3rd, 
1747 ; much injured at first, she dropped out of 
the battle, refitted, and then retook her post. 
The editor has added numerous foot-notes, which 
display her diligence, and have a certain value 
of their own. They are at least as correct as 
the body of the book. In addition we have 
brief lives of artists not dealt with by Cunning- 
ham. These notices have been compiled from 
published biographies with a good deal of care. 
L’ Imagerie Phénicienne et la Mythologie Icono- 
logique chez les Grecs.—Premitre Partie. La Coupe 
Phénicienne de Palestrina. Par C. Clermont-Gan- 
neau. (Paris, Leroux; London, Triibner & Co.) 
—A treasure of the highest archeological value 
was found in 1876 at Palestrina, the ancient 
Preeneste, consisting of a number of objects of 
gold, silver, electron, ivory, amber, glass, bronze, 
and iron. Among these was a silver cup, or 
rather bowl, the inner surface of which is covered 
with delicate incised work. This is in that style 
of modified Assyrian and Egyptian art which 
we now know to have characterized Phoenician 
workmanship, and a Pheenician inscription is 
engraved in the centre of it. The rest of the 
find is similarly of Phoenician origin, and bears 
witness to the intercourse carried on between 
Carthage and Latium after the treaty of 509 B.c. 
between the Carthaginians and Romans, a trans- 
lation of which is given by Polybius. It is this cup 
or bowl that forms the subject of the volume 
published the other day by M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
well known to English readers by his work in 
Palestine, and more especially by his successful 
recovery of the shattered fragments of the 
Moabite Stone. The engraved surface of the 
cup is divided into three zones, the outer one 
being surrounded by the figure of a serpent, 
and the inner one serving as acentral medallion. 
The subjects represented in the outer zone are 
satisfactorily proved by M. Ganneau to form a 
single and complete history. A prince, dressed 
in Assyrian costume, leaves his castle in the 
early morning, and is driven in his chariot to 
the forest, where he shoots a stag. He then 
prepares to cook and eat it, after first offering a 
portion of it in sacrifice to the deity who hovers 
above in the shape of the winged solar disc. A 
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monstrous ape, however, suddenly attacks the 
huntsman, but he is saved by the intervention 
of the deity, represented this time by the head 
and arms of the Egyptian Hathor, holding the 
chariot and its occupant in her hands, and fur- 
nished with wings. The ape is destroyed, and 
the huntsman returns to his home in safety. 
The discovery that a history of this kind has 
been represented by the engraver will have many 
important consequences for the interpretation 
of Phoenician art and of that early Greek art 
which was derived from it. The mode adopted 
by the artist for expressing the fact that the 
various scenes form a single whole is simple and 
natural. He has merely repeated the actors, 
so that we see them as they would have ap- 
peared at successive periods of the day. The 
middle zone, which M. Ganneau leaves un- 
noticed, is occupied by figures of horses with 
birds flying above them, apparently in order to 
denote that they are in motion. The most note- 
worthy peculiarity of this zone is that the tails 
of the horses are artistically represented as palm 
leaves. A discussion of the inner zone or medal- 
lion is reserved for another volume; but the 
conclusion M. Ganneau would have us draw 
from it is evident. A man with a pointed beard, 
like those of the Amorites or Hittites on 
Egyptian monuments, is represented bound to 
a stake with his hands tied behind him. In 
front is a beardless Egyptian grasping another 
beardless man by the arm, and thrusting at him, 
it would seem, with a spear, while a dog bites 
his heel. Below the same figure is seen extended 
on the ground, with the same dog still biting 
the heel. The three scenes have been designed 
after Egyptian models, and M. Ganneau sug- 
gests that they are the basis on which the Greek 
legend of the conflict between Héraclés and 
Geryon was constructed. This brings us to the 
main thesis of M. Ganneau’s work, for which 
the cup of Palestrina furnishes the text. He 
proposes a new and striking theory to account 
for certain portions of Greek mythology. Many 
of the myths, he holds, were popular interpreta- 
tions of scenes and figures engraved on Phe- 
nician works of art, which found their way in 
early times into the hands of the Greeks. The 
same scenes and figures would naturally give 
rise to more than one misinterpretation, and 
consequently to more than one myth. In this 
way we can explain the extraordinary likeness 
sometimes existing in the myths of countries 
between which there can have been little or no 
communication, as well as the introduction of 
Semitic myths at all into Greece. In fact, there 
is an ocular mythology as well as an aural one. 
The ordinary process of explaining the picture 
from the legend must be reversed in many cases, 
and we ought to explain the legend from the 
picture. The theory is certainly attractive, 
but it needs to be applied, as M. Ganneau 
himself recognizes, with very great caution. 
Though in some cases the Phcenician artist 
may have represented in metal the real events 
of human life, we know that in many cases he 
has introduced the figures and scenes of the 
mythological world. No doubt there is much 
in Greek mythology which came from a Semitic 
source, but we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween myths that were imported into Greece 
ready made and already depicted by Pheenician 
art, and myths that were invented by the Greeks 
to explain the figures on metal vases and such- 
like objects. Assyrian discovery has made it 
easier to do this than might be supposed. The 
Assyrian and Babylonian originals of many of 
the Greek legends that came to Greece through 
the Phoenicians are now known, and we are 
beginning to determine what share the Assyrians, 
the Pheenicians, and the Greeks severally had in 
throwing them into the shape in which they have 
been handed down. Had M. Ganneau paid more 





attention to recent Assyrian literature, he would 
not have wished to explain the labours of | 
fléraclés by his new theory ; the prototypes of | 
the conflict with the giant Geryon, of the gardens 


of the Hesperides, and of the lion of Nemea 
were all celebrated by the poets of Chaldea 
centuries before the first intercourse took place 
between the Phoenicians and the Greeks, But 
the statement of his new theory is not the only 
part of M. Ganneau’s work from which the 
student of archeology will gain instruction and 
profit. His pages are full of happy suggestions 
and lucid reasoning. We may take, for example, 
his suggestion that a central medallion of an 
engraved bowl, like that of Palestrina, gave the 
first idea of coined money, costly objects of this 
sort having once served as a medium of barter, 
or his inquiry into the character of the Phe- 
nician goddess Tanit and her Greek equivalent. 
He has fully made out his case in favour of the 
old view respecting the expression ‘‘ Tanit the 
face of Baal,” which occurs in Phoenician in- 
scriptions. The title here given to the goddess 
was not derived from a locality so named, but 
denoted the visible form of the Sun-god con- 
ceived as a feminine power. It is under this 
form that the goddess comes to the rescue of the 
huntsman on the Palestrina cup. As M. Ganneau 
shows, the Homeric scholar also will find much to 
interest him in the study of the relics of Phe- 
nician art. Thus the Palestrina cup is the best 
possible commentary on the description of the 
shield of Achilles; and the discovery of the way 
in which the successive acts of a history are 
represented, by repeating the figures of the actors, 
throws light on the narrative form in which the 
poet has cast his account of the various scenes 
depicted on the shield. There is great pro- 
bability, too, in M. Ganneau’s belief that the 
earliest Greek vases are simply attempts by 
native artists to imitate in clay the ornamented 
metal vases of Phoenician trade. This, at all 
events, will explain the choice of colours used 
in decorating them. It will also explain how 
the Phoenician alphabet came to be introduced 
into the West. The names written over the 
figures represented by the Phcenician artists 
were copied by the Greek potters along with 
the figures themselves, and formed short and 
easy lessons in the alphabet for the makers and 
purchasers of the wares. Up to the last the 
Greeks preserved a recollection of the fact by 
using the same word, ypddev, to signify both 
designing the figures and writing their names 
over them. 

DL’ Année Artistique, 1879, par V. Champier 
(Paris, Quantin), is the second instalment of a 
series of which we have already praised the first 
issue. It contains an elaborate artistic official 
directory for France, a record of events during 
the past year which are important to artists and 
archeologists, an elaborate review of the Salon, 
and obituaries and criticisms, some of which, so 
far as they relate to English painters, are in ques- 
tionable taste. For instance, it is said of P. F. 
Poole, ‘‘Ses tableaux ont toujours été mélo- 
dramatiques, et souvent, en voulant atteindre au 
sublime, il est tombé dans le ridicule.” The 
bibliography of the year, although by no means 
complete, is extensive enough to be serviceable. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue labours of the Association on Wednes- 
day, the 18th inst., included a visit to the 
vast conical barrow of earth at Silbury Hill, 
which was opened in 1777 by the Duke of 
Northumberland and Col. Drax, who sank 
a shaft from the top downwards through 
the centre, under the idea of its being a place 
of sepulture, but no remains were found. In 
1849 it was again examined, with no better 
result. On that occasion a tunnel was cut 
horizontally, following as nearly as possible the 
surface of the natural ground on which the hill 
had been raised. After penetrating for eighty- 
seven yards the centre was reached, and, im 
order to make a thorough exploration of the 
central mass of earth, a gallery was carried half 
way round and various recesses made in the 
sides. The opinion seems to gain ground now 





that this mound and the ancient stone circle at 
Avebury mark the sites of the principal places 
of ceremony for the more ancient inhabitants 
of Mercia, to whom the latter place itself may 
have stood as a kind of ecclesiastical capital. In 
the evening a paper was read by Mr. E. P, 
Loftus Brock upon the discovery of a Viking’s 
ship in Norway, in which he claimed a sepul- 
chral origin for the vessel, naval heroes in the 
age to which this relic belonged being fre- 
quently buried with their weapons in their 
ships. Frotho II., King of Denmark, made a 


law to the effect that his admirals and principal ~ 


commanders should be thus inhumed at death. 
Several vessels of the kind have been discovered, 
one in 1852, another in 1863, and a third in 
1867, which is still preserved at Christiania, 
The figure-head is beautifully carved in the form 
of a sea-dragon, in accordance with the conven- 
tional custom. Three small boats have also 
been found and some oars richly carved. In 
the forepart, near the mast, the burial chamber, 
which had contained the bones of the deceased 
warrior wrapped in silken cloths, was found to 
have been disturbed. The length of the ship 
is seventy-nine feet, and its date may be attri- 
buted to the close of the eighth century. Its 
position was such that the prow, turned towards 
the seaboard, was ready to cleave the waves and 
sail away to the sea when Odin summoned the 
great chief on the Last Day. 

The proceedings on Thursday, the 19th 
inst., took the Congress members to Chippen- 
ham, en route for Langley Burrell, Christian 
Malford, and Bradenstoke Priory. This 
religious foundation owes its origin to Walter, 
son of Edward of Salisbury, sheriff of Wilt- 
shire, and grandson of Walter d’Evereux, one 
of the companions of the Conqueror. After 
the death of his wife, Sibylla de Chaworth, 
the founder assumed the habit of the order, 
and retired here. His grave is in the priory 
church near the chancel. There is a valu- 
able Register Book of the priory in the British 
Museum, containing a very large number of 
documents relating to the history and _pos- 
sessions of the establishment. This book is 
well worthy of being published by the Wiltshire 
Archeolovical Society, which has already done 
so much for the history of religious houses in 
the county. From the Itinerary of King John 
it may be seen that the monarch was often at 
Bradenstoke, and there is a tradition that 
Henry II. was crowned three times in a chapel 
in the vill of Braden. The majestic ruins of 
Malmesbury Abbey were next visited by the 
party, who could not fail to be struck by the 
contrast between the style of architecture 
affected by the Regular Benedictines and 
that adopted by the Austin Canons at 
Bradenstoke. The mitred abbey of Maimes- 
bury, on the site of, and indeed a growth out 
of, a small Saxon morastery, was in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries one of the finest and 
richest monastic institutions of the country. 
The Benedictines—who formed, as it were, the 
High Church or Ritualistic party, in contradis- 
tinction to the severer-minded Cistercians, who 
were gradually reforming the luxurious styles 
of elaborate building, gorgeous tracery, and in- 
terior decoration, and the highly ornamental and 
imposing religious services of the order from 
which they had sprung—were then at the height 
of their power and influence, and Malmesbury 
Abbey was one of their greatest strongholds in 
England. One especial feature claims a passing 
note here. The library of the abbey, commenced 
by William of Malmesbury—who appears to 
have organized a regular system of exchange 
of books, getting copies of rare manuscripts 
from foreign houses of his order in return for 
copies of such books as he himself had either 
written fur, or purchased on behalf of, his abbey 
—was maintained with considerable spirit by his 
successors, but at the time of the Dissolution 
all these works were scattered to the winds. It 
is recorded that finely i#luminated Service 
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Books were sold as waste at the gates of the 
monastery. Aubrey, the historian of Wiltshire, 
and Moffatt, who has written an interesting ac- 
count of the abbey, speak with great feeling of 
the disgraceful and unnecessary destruction of 
these literary relics. According to the former 
authority, ‘‘The abbey manuscripts flew about 
like butterflies.” The charters and vellum leaves 
of the older books were found useful in many 
ways, and the glovers of the town, of whom 
there were an immense number, found many 
opportunities of turning their cheaply gotten 
parchments to a practical, if not very dignified, 
account. The great central tower of this abbey 
was at one time surmounted by a lofty spire. 


- This fell within the memory of persons who 


recounted the event to the antiquary Leland. 
With it there fell much of the eastern portion 
of the abbey church, the choir, and the Lady 
Chapel. The western tower also fell at a subse- 
quent period, and ruined the western front. 
On the octasion of the rejoicing in the town at 
the return of Charles Il., May 29th, 1660, the 
noise of the artillery so shook the building that 
oné of the remaining pillars of the central tower 
and the parts above it fell down the same night. 
The south porch, and doorway with its elaborate 
series © — ‘ike similar 
architectural work at Unacew-. almakt a 
twin abbey to Malmesbury, and always + v... 
closest spiritual union and fraternal intercourse 
with it—are perhaps as fine as any things of the 
kind in England. 

In the evening a paper was read by Mr. 
Morgan, F.S.A., ‘On the ‘Gewissens” in 
Wiltshire,’ in which he discussed the topo- 
graphical position and political influences of the 
inhabitants of the county during the eariiest 
centuries of the Christian era. Another paper 
was read by Dr. J. 8. Phené, ‘On the Existing 
Analogues. of Stonehenge and Avebury,’ in which 
the author of the lecture, who appealed from 
time to time to a large collection of beautifully 
elaborated diagrams, pointed out the remarkable 
fact that Stonehenge is a structure of at least 
two periods widely separated. The materials 
and dimensions of the earlier structure differ 
altogether from those of the later and grander 
erection. It is not mentioned by writers of 
antiquity, unless one passage, very doubtful as 
to locality, be admitted ; yet it must have been 
well known to the Romans, as Roman pottery 
and other remains have been found ou the site, 
although it has never been mentioned by their 
writers. Nevertheless the site is clearly a very 
central position amongst the great sepulchral 
memorials of the ancient British people, and 
possibly was a sacred locality to a still earlier 
race. ‘My impression is,” he said, ‘ that as 
the Romans consolidated their power by alliance 
with, or granting freedom to, the nobles of the 
countries they governed; as they considered 
the worship of the local deities of other lands 
meritorious, and no abrogation of, or detraction 
from, the honours claimed by their own deities 
of Rome, they could show this in no more com- 
prehensive way than by restoration or augmenta- 
tion of that temple in Britain which was in the 
centre of the deceased nobility of the land, and 
in the vicinity of what was clearly the great 
wardmote or gathering place of the British at 
Avebury. On the other hand, there is evidence 
enough to show, both in the mortise and tenon 
eonstruction and in the vastness of the stones 
(those of Stonehenge are smaller than the great 
monoliths in Brittany), that the artiticers, or at 
least the designers, may have been of Phoenician 
origin; the monuments of the inhabitants of 
the Balearic Islands being Pelasgic of the oldest 
type. The Pelasgi were a people with whom 
the Phoenicians were in communication, and 
all the features of Stonehenge and Avebury 
have analogues in the islands between the 
African continent and Europe. In any case, 
that Stonehenge is not a purely British struc- 
ture is clear. Dr. James Fergusson, who is 
not fond of attributing great antiquity to any 








monuments, allows that the remains on these 
islands may be coeval with the period of the 
Trojan war. Having repeatedly examined the 
route of the ancient traffic in tin through Gaul, 
I feel clear in stating that they seem to follow 
a line from Africa, where several trilithons 
exist, by the Atlantic shore and islands to 
Britain, a trilithon being found on the coast in 
Brittany, at St. Nazaire, and one in the Ile 
d@’Ouessant. Dr. Fergusson admits the art of 
the construction (i.e. the design) may have 
travelled from Africa to Ireland, and thence to 
Wiltshire, in which I think he is right.” 

Friday, the 20th inst., brought a very inte- 
resting day’s work. Passing through Enford, 
near Chisenbury Priory and camp with de- 
tached outwork of peculiar style and unusual 
size, and through Netheravon with its fine 
Norman church, the members arrived at Ames: 
bury. The church there is one of the finest 
in the district, cruciform in shape, with a 
square central tower, Norman windows, and 
arches. Here stood a Benedictine nunnery, of 
which scanty notices exist, but it appears to 
have been specially in request as a place of 
retreat for ladies of the royal blood, although 
in 1177 King Henry IT. expelled the inmates 
on account of their unsatisfactory proceedings, 
In later days Mary, daughter of Edward I., in 
--“pany with thirteen young ladies of noble 
birth, took the veil in 1283; in 1286, Eleanor, 
the dowager queen of Henry III., professed, 
and dying in 1292, was sumptuously interred’ by 
Edward I., her son, who came from Scotland for 
the purpose of being present at the ceremony. 
Stonehenge was the next place of rallying, but 
the studies of the Association were’ somewhat 
marred by the concurrent visit of some picnic 
and pleasure parties, whose sports ill aecorded 
with the aims of the archeologists. The Rev. 
A. C. Smith, in describing the temple, said’ that 
when it was perfect it consisted of two circles 
and two ellipses of upright stones, concentric, 
and environed by a bank and ditch, and, outside 
this boundary, of a single upright stone and pro- 
cessional avenue. The entrance to the cluster 
faced north-east, and its avenue is still to be 
traced by banks of earth. One stone, called 
the “‘ Friar’s Heel,” sixteen feet high, is sup- 
posed to have been a gnomon. The outer circle 
consisted of eighty stones, fixed upright at in- 
tervals of about three and a half feet, connected 
at the top by imposts, which formed a con- 
tinuous corona, or ring of stone, at a height of 
sixteen feet. Within this was the grandest part 
of Stonehenge, the great ellipse formed of five, 
or, in the estimation of others, seven, triliths, 
the largest attaining the great elevation of 
twenty-five feet. Again, within the space 
bounded by these triliths was the inner elliptical 
compartment, consisting of nineteen granite 
posts, and in the cell thus formed stood the 
altar stone, or the stone of astronomical observa- 
tion. At the present time the outer circle con- 
sists of sixteen uprights and six imposts, the 
inner circle of seven uprights, the great ellipse 
of two perfect triliths and two single uprights, 
the ellipse of six blocks, and within the cell 
remains the so-called altar stone. No one, 
wonderful to say, proposed new theories with 
regard to the origin, date, or use of this remark- 
able ruin, the mystery of which remains for a 
future solution, if haply any may be found. 
Earl Nelson said he should like to see those 
stones that had fallen within the memory of 
man, and whose original positions were unques- 
tioned, carefully replaced. 

In the return journey a visit to the camp of 
Vespasian, an interesting Roman relic of con- 
siderable dimensions, was included, and the 
party returned to Devizes by the way of Red- 


hone. The evening meeting was devoted to a 
paper by Mr. J. T. Burgess, F.S.A., ‘On 


Ancient Fortifications,’ especially with reference 
to Devizes Castle. Devizes Castle stands on a 
huge mound, and it presented many points in 
common with other castles about. the 








sane’ time by Bishop Roger of Salisbury, who 
reconstructed old castles on the plans adopted 
by the Norman military architects. It was too 
much the fashion to describe the entrenchment 
as British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish, as the 
case might be; but the fact was the commanding 
position would commend itself at any period to 
those who had to defend themselves. Such a 
castle was probably the stronghold of a nation 
and the residence of its king. Kent had four of 
these strongholds. There is a theory that these 
mounds were merely Roman works thrown up 
for general survey, but. many mounds were found 
in very low-lying positions surrounded by a wall, 
which showed that they were intended for habi- 
tation. All the old’ medizeval castles had not a 
donjon or keep, like Devizes. Many other Danish 
and Saxon castles in England were placed by the 
banks of rivers, and most of them on artiticial 
mounds. Fortified mounds were found of many 
types, and they showed the exigencies of the 
people who inhabited them. The natural mound 
in some places was surrounded by a ditch and 
zallum, which in their turn were fortified with 
stockades and. palisatles. They were also sup- 
plied with means of retreat. On the weaker side 
of the mound the ramparts were erected. There 
were many instances in which the original fast- 
ness was enlarged, as at Old Oswestry, Dor- 
chester, &c. When Vespasian came to subdue 
the great western land he found that it bristled 
with earthworks of the most formidable kind, 
which had to be stormed before the Roman 
legions could pursue their march westwards. 
They might now fairly surmise that on this 
march Vespasian came across Devizes, and from 
the discoveries it might be assumed that that 
great soldier long occupied it as a commanding 
post. Subsequently the adjacent forests shel- 
tered the great Alfred, but those forests were 
now gone, and the chalk bluffs that witnessed 
his victories, and which still bear the ensign 
of his country, now fringe smiling corn-fields, 
orchards, and fertile pastures. 

Saturday was the concluding day of the Con- 
gress, and devoted to a comprehensive series of 
antiquities. The day commenced with an inspee- 
tion of the early Norman church at Bromham, 
dedicated to &t. Nicholas, with a late chantry 
chapel, evidently built after the similar chapel 
in a corresponding situation in the parish church 
at Devizes, the south side of the chancel. This 
chantry was built by Richard Beauchamp, Lord 
St. Amand, and contains a fine alabaster effigy, 
sadly hacked with deep gashes and disfigured 
with the names and initials of iconoclastic 
visitors; some enamelled brasses ; an altar tomb 
in honour of Almeric de Sancto Amando; 
a brass to the memory of John Baynton, the 
cousin of Richard Beauchamp, who died in 
1542 ; and an elaborate tomb on the south side, 
to the memory of Sir Edward Baynton, who 
died in 1578, and his two wives, Agnes Ryce 
and Anne Packyngton. The vestry, which is 
on the north side of the tower and approached 
by six steps, has a semicircular Norman arch, 
and over it a quaint incised slab, on which is a 
skeleton in its shroud, placed to the memory of 
Ferdinand Hugies in 1640. In the vestry are 
two half-length figures of Hugh Webbe, the 
rector in 1617, and his daughter-in-law. These 
are interesting examples of a period not very 
well represented in this class of sculpture. Pro- 
ceeding in accordance with the programme, the 
party halted at the side of a freshly reaped field 
of barley, where a band of farm labourers were 
busily at work removing about nine inches of 
earth from a fine Roman mosaic pavement re- 
cently discovered. Roman remains, including 
two urns and a coin of Carausius, were found on 
this site forty years ago. The pavement consists 
of several square yards of intricate scroll work, 
ivy leaves, and the well-known dolphin symbols, 
It is thought that this pavement may be the 
same that was described in 1810 by Sir 
Richard ©. Hoare (whom, by the way, we 
slip of the pen, we called Sir Henry 
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week), but the conjecture is not yet verified. 
Some angular masonry has been excavated on 
the immediate site, which is expected to yield 
considerable results when it has been fully ex- 
plored. The urns found here have been deposited 
in the museum belonging to the Wiltshire 
Archeological Society in the town of Devizes, 
where the unrivalled ‘‘ Stonehenge urn” and a 
large collection of funeral urns and drinking 
vessels from this prolific county have been 
deposited. When a Wiltshire Greenwell arises 
he will have difficulty in finding fictilia that will 
surpass the immense urns which have been found 
in the county, either in beauty of shape or per- 
fection of pattern and symmetry. 

The visit to Bowood enabled the Association 
to see the magnificent collection of noted masters 
in the possession of the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
among them Rembrandt’s ‘Sunset at the Mill,’ 
Reynolds’s ‘ Strawberry Girl,’ Murillo’s ‘ Por- 
trait of an Ecclesiastic,’ Carracci’s ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ and works of Salvator Rosa, Ruys- 
dael, Domenichino, Wouwermans, Cuyp, Claude, 
Wilkie, Titian, Berchem, and Hogarth. In 
one of the valleys within the park a tesselated 
pavement, with remains of baths and other 
appendages belonging to a Roman villa, has 
been lately discovered. After a hasty glance 
at Bowden Conduit House, respecting the age 
of which there was considerable divergence of 
opinion, varying from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century, the party went to Bewley 
Court, now a squalid farmhouse, with a trace 
of fifteenth century work shown in a circular 
chimney and some carved timbers in the roof 
of the old hall. Lacock Abbey formed the next 
halting-place. Here the ruins are carefully and 
intelligently preserved by the present owner, 
Mr. Talbot, who welcomed the party and 
pointed out the architectural features of this 
ancient nunnery. Although much disfigured 
by Sir William Sherrington in the sixteenth 
century, the various alterations made in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to the old 
thirteenth century building are very apparent. 
The locutorium, kitchen or nuns’ day-room, is 
a fine specimen of Early English work; the 
chapter house, sacristy, and refectory, all well 
known for their architectural details, together 
with Malmesbury Abbey, form the finest mo- 
nastic sites visited by the Association on this 
occasion, which hasbeen distinguished more for its 
prehistoric and Roman character than its wealth 
of medizval relics. Inthe grounds of Lacock, 
near the small lake or fish pond in the immediate 
vicinity of the abbey, stands a very remarkable 
bronze caldron on three feet, capable of holding 
nearly eighty gallons. This magnificent speci- 
men of the founder’s art, all cast in one piece, 
is of sharp and elegant outline and massive 
form. Around the widest part of the circum- 
ference is a ribbon, on which is the following 
inscription, recording the maker’s name, date, 
and place of origin :—‘‘ A Petro Waghevens in 
Mechlinia effusus factusque fueram, anno domini 
millesimo quingentesimo Deo Laus et Gloria 
Christo.” 

The Congress, which was favoured with fine 
weather throughout the week, was brought to 
an end by an evening meeting in the Town 
Hall, where the maces were exhibited and some 
interesting particulars of them given by Mr. 
Lambert, F.S.A., and the members of the 
Corporation. A gold ring in perfect condition, 
lately dug up at Potterne, was shown. It bears 
on the bezel a rudely chased representation of 
the Holy Trinity according to the more common 
manner of representation adopted by medizval 
artists. The Almighty seated on a throne 
holds the crucified Son before him, and over 
the shoulder of the Father is seen the Dove of 
the Holy Spirit. There is an indistinct Lom- 
bardic letter in the field on the right. Mr. 
Birch described the series of charters belonging 
to the town. In the course of his remarks 
upon the earlier ones he observed that the loss 
of three charters given by Matildis the Empress, 





conferring important privileges, was a fact to 
be deeply deplored. Out of the thirty or forty 
charters of this sovereign known to archzeo- 
logists, a large number are dated at Devizes, 
thereby showing that a considerable period of 
the queen’s history was spent in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. Mr. G. R. Wright, the 
Secretary of the Congress, pointed out the 
urgent necessity of some modification in the 
law relating to treasure trove, and gave an 
example where the authorities of the Treasury, 
acting within their undoubted right, acquired 
some gold and silver antiquities at the price of 
the metals in weight, and then disposed of the 
objects to a museum at the enhanced archxo- 
logical value, thereby making a considerable 
profit. Lord Nelson expressed a hope that the 
Association would set in motion some means of 
securing the sadly dilapidated circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury from further injury and de- 
secration, for, if no other practical result should 
arise from the labours of the Congress, it would 
deserve lasting credit if by any means it could 
procure the future immunity of these venerable 
relics of an unknown antiquity from the reckless 
treatment to which they are now constantly 
subjected. Such treatment was witnessed on 
Friday in last week by the party of archeologists 
at the time of their visit. 

There are several practical lessons to be learned 
at these annual archeological gatherings. The 
bringing together of between one and two hun- 
dred persons for mutual instruction in archzo- 
logy is in itself sure to produce good results, by 
stimulating their individual tastes and pursuits 
in this direction ; the benefit to the fortunate 
owners of local antiquities of every class, by the 
opportunity that is afforded to them of getting 
independent and, it may generally be said, 
accurate opinions on the merits of their treasured 
relics, is not small ; and, lastly, the advantage to 
the Archeological Association itself is consider- 
able. And this for two reasons. The pecuniary 
gain to the society, be it large or small, is 
scrupulously devoted to the publication and 
illustration of new and unpublished accessions to 
the known antiquities of our country ; and each 
congress, in its yearly turn, largely affects the 
character of the forthcoming volume of Proceed- 
ings, in which its principal actions and results 
are chronicled, and the most important papers 
printed in extenso. The journal of the Associa- 
tion will thus, we may feel sure, be largely 
leavened with the results of the Devizes Congress, 
now just successfully concluded. 





THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LV._WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, ROTHERHAM. 

Havine made notes on the more important 
treasures in the Gallery at Wentworth Wood- 
house, and omitted works which, although valu- 
able, do not possess supreme attractions, we 
may, in the first instance, proceed to describe 
the pictures in the Billiard Room, using the 
numbers of the manuscript catalogue, and, as 
before, following the order of the examples 
on the walls. 

The masterpieces of George Stubbs, the Liver- 
pool painter, who, as Mr. Wornum said, “‘ pre- 
ceded Morland by a generation,” are in that 
resplendent drawing-room which takes its name 
from Whistlejacket, a golden bay horse, 
whose portrait we have yet to deal with. In 
the Billiard Room, however, are numerous 
smaller pictures of celebrated racehorses by 
Stubbs, all of which are painted in such a 
manner as to show the extraordinary powers 
of the artist, and prove that his shortcomings 
were due to the circumstances under which his 
education was obtained, to the peculiar character 
of the man,—he was almost as ‘‘ English” as 
his contemporary Hogarth,—and to the kind 
of encouragement which fell to his lot and 
with which he could by no means dispense. 
Many prints have been made from Stubbs’s 
designs and portraits of horses, to say nothing 
of those energetic pictures of lions and tigers 





which made Fuseli say that ‘‘his tigers for 
grandeur have never been equalled; his lions 
are to those of Rubens what lions are to jackals,” 
Stubbs etched some plates of animals with wonder. 
ful spirit. Nevertheless, good as these things are, 
and learned as is the artist’s monograph ‘ On the 
Anatomy of the Horse,’ which, by the way, was 
one of Landseer’s text-books, the reader may 
take our word for it that he who has not been 
to Wentworth has no idea of what Stubbs could 
do. It is to be remembered that this self- 
taught, self-centred, somewhat obstinate man 
was born in 1724—that is, nearly fifty years 
before James Ward, and nearly eighty years 
before Landseer. His forerunner in this country 


was Wyke ; his immediate predecessor abroad - 


was that fine draughtsman and painter of horses 
Cornelius Van der Meulen, who worked for 
Louis XIV. Both of these men had been trained 
in schools of art. Not so Stubbs, every inch 
of whose canvas declares the fact that he was 
his own teacher. Like all self-centred men, 
Stubbs was outside his special studies extremely 
ignorant, and this accounts for his self-sufficiency 
and the narrowness of his mood in design. But 
the force and tenacity of such a character as 
his could not but master all he aimed at, and 
these portraits of horses are marvels of delicate 
drawing and smooth, careful painting, with 
clear and bright colour of a very limited scale, 
and modelled without impasto, but with rare 
jimesse and soundness. The figures are gene- 
rally flat because their scheme of light and 
shade is weak, or rather primitive. Primitive, 
too, were Stubbs’s notions of composition and 
chiaroscuro ; his modes of grouping were simple, 
but they were by no means without a sense of 
grace. On the whole, it was not fair scornfully 
to call him a painter of portraits of horses, for 
he was very much more than that, although it 
was unfortunate that he could rarely contrive to 
add the landscape backgrounds of his figures, 
and was compelled to employ one Lowen for 
that purpose. On this account the pictures in 
the Billiard Room at Wentworth which have 
no backgrounds are more valuable than those 
which have. It seems to have been Stubbs’s 
custom to finish the figure of a horse within its 
outlines with the utmost minuteness, so that it 
appears stuck on the canvas, after which his 
assistant did the rest as wellashe could. Of this 
habit Nos. 141 and 142 are valuable examples. 
Usually Stubbs painted with thin pigments ona 
rather dark brown or stone-coloured canvas ;-in 
many instances this ground has ‘‘come through,” 
to the injury of the paintings. 

Ostade’s ‘ Boors Carousing ’ (153) which might 
have taught Stubbs a good deal, is a fine and 
exceptionally large picture. The many figures 
it contains were designed with extraordinary 
spirit and admirably placed on the canvas. It 
is a masterpiece of rich light and shade, at once 
luminous and profound; the chiaroscuro is some- 
what complex and the finish delicate. The last- 
named quality is seen in the white hood of the 
woman who is being kissed by a man, and m 
some accessories of the composition. We know 
of no better Ostade in this country, and it is well 
worth while to spend an hour in studying its 
many merits. No. 151 is a good Canaletto, 4 
‘View of the Grand Canal, Venice,’ not one of 
the artist's best pictures, but a very sunny and 
solid instance of the painter’s abilities when 
employed without the stimulus of a special in- 
spiration. 

We now proceed to notice, without regard 
to locality, but following the usual course, the 
greater works of this collection. No. 150 is ® 
good Bolognese picture, a classical landscape of 
dramatic inspiration and in style academical. 
Here is a capital ‘Roman Ruins’ (152), by 
Pannini, which, however, suggests the inspira- 
tion of Zuccarelli. There are pictures at Nostel 
Priory which are worth comparing with these. 

The student of style who wishes to appreciate 
Van Dyck’s pathos and his power in reading 
character must on no account omit to see the 
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famous ‘ Earl of Strafford and Sir Philip Main- 
waring,’ No. 19 in this gallery, which was at 
the National Portrait Exhibition in 1866. It is 
the painter's masterpiece of its class, and the 
original of numerous copies. More than once 
engraved by noteworthy hands, full justice has 
never been done to the noble conception it em- 
bodies. The gloomy, half-resentful, profoundly 
sad, but far from fierce look of the great earl, 
which is the key-note of the piece, has been but 
faintly reflected by any burin, while the tone, 
general and local colour, chiaroscuro, and other 
strictly technical qualities for which it is remark- 
able are best seen in the picture. The two 
figures sit at a table ; the earl is dressed in black 
silk, and holds in one hand a letter, the whiteness 
of which is important in the schemes of colour 
and tone which are illustrated by the painting. 
There is a rather illegible inscription on the 
paper, but one supposes its purport was origin- 
ally important enough to be read, because there 
can be no doubt the motive of the design turns 
on this document, as if it were the pivot of the 
artist’s conception of his work—in fact, the sub- 
ject of his picture, for such this example is, being 
a production of far more ambitious nature than 
asimple portrait. The left hand.of Strafford is 
placed on the arm of his chair lightly, but firmly, 
and in a manner which was evidently habitual 
with the earl. It is as if the paper possessed the 
utmost importance, and demanded prompt deci- 
sion on the part of the statesman, who must at 
the moment depicted take one course or the 
other, and thenceforth follow it without hesita- 
tion, without ever turning back again, be the 
issue what it may. We cannot help feeling 
that Van Dyck meant this, for he has shown 
how the earl, almost lost in a brief pause of 
overmastering thought, has turned partly from 
his companion, the attentive if not officious 
secretary, who, pen in hand, watches his chief, 
ready to write what the minister may dictate ; 
but he does not see the face of Strafford as we 
may see it. 

How Van Dyck saw that impressive face 
who can tell? Was the sumptuous painter of 
Strafford’s counsel? Did he imagine the scene 
which is here depicted, or simply evolve this 
masterpiece of design out of some glimpse at 
a momentous incident of which chance made 
him a spectator? We think the last hypothesis 
likely to be nearest the truth, and that the 
painter, whose insight into the characters of 
Charles and his queen had something of the 
force and nature of prevision of their careers 
and fates, saw in the stern and thoughtful face 
of the great minister more than most men of 
that time were able to see, although, indeed, 
there were not wanting those who predicted of 
Strafford at least as much as any one may read 
between the lowering lines of this superb 
portrait. No other work of Van Dyck’s is half 
so profound. There is nothing of Rubens’s 
surpasses it. Rembrandt’s portraits, or some 
of them at least, make us feel that if we 
knew as much of their subjects as we do 
of Strafford, they, too, might impress us as 
this picture does. It cannot but strike the 
visitor who turns from this remarkable likeness 
to those of King Charles and Queen Henrietta, 
which are among the chief ornaments of these 
walls, that among the troubles of Strafford’s 
spirit must have been an immeasurable contempt 
for the hard, narrow craft of the ‘‘ martyr,” 
and the frivolous and shallow yet cruel nature 
of the queen. When they left the owner of this 
face to die as a scapegoat, what was his thought 
ofthem? The face is a wonder, and grows on 
the spectator, who has been, so to say, admitted 
to the secret company of this picture. Its 
expression grows sterner, grimmer, and darker, 
as if an iron will stiffened in the heat of anger. 
Yet the face depicted here, however resolute, is 
by no means cruel, and is the antithesis of all 
that is low and insincere. This work has not 
been surpassed as a triumph of penetrative 
magination. Its secret lies in the set square 


jaw, which pushes itself a little forward; in 
the nostril, which under compression now curves 
more than habit has dictated; while the chin 
is big and square, and the black eyes dilate in 
the shadow of the massive brows, about the 
summit of which the short thick hair curls 
crisply. The very costume is austere, and 
without any of those ornaments which attracted 
the eyes of men to Strafford’s royal master. 
Van Dyck emphasized the severe spirit of his 
chief subject by giving to Mainwaring the 
aspect of a man of active ability, but of some- 
what slight nature. His eager eyes seem to 
**float”” in his head, he has a thin face and 
pointed chin, his mouth is full, the lower lip 
is a little underhung, the eyebrows are arched, 
the forehead is high and narrow. His dress 
contrasts with his master’s. It is of a bright 
rich red, decorated with a massive gold chain 
and some jewellery. The picture has not escaped 
rubbing, so that the carnations may have lost 
some of the clear and golden tones which origin- 
ally belonged to them: this was doubtless due 
to old and injudicious restoration ; it has evi- 
dently been well cared for of late. The colour, 
both local and general, is of the most beautiful 
quality. The hands are worthy of Holbein for 
their expressiveness, of Velasquez for their 
execution. The figures are of a somewhat large 
life size, and would be visible to the middle of 
the legs if the table were away. See another 
Van Dyck of Strafford described below. 

No. 17 is a ‘ Prince Rupert,’ by Lely, a three- 
quarters-length figure in a buff coat, one hand 
being on his sword ; the head is turned to our 
left, the face in three-quarters view, the light 
from our right. It is of Lely’s best time, a 
warm-toned and masculine portrait, closely re- 
sembling the work of Hannemann, but too 
animated for him, and a better example than 
the likeness of a later date and in Garter robes 
which was lately bought by the National Por- 
trait Gallery. It is certain that Lely must 
have painted numerous portraits of ‘‘ Prince 
Ruffian,” as the people whom he harried and 
burned out of their houses called the beau sabreur 
of his day. An even better Lely is a fine 
portrait of Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, which 
shows how near the artist at his best contrived 
to approach Van Dyck. It is a life-size figure, 
not quite to the feet, in a splendidly painted 
white satin dress, seated near a red curtain, 
and wearing a large white collar. There is a 
genial simper on the lady’s face, which is 
doubtless due to the artist. On the whole this 
is the best Lely we have seen. 

Acontrast to this masculine work is supplied by 
Reynolds’s graceful and somewhat weak study in 
oil, or repetition of the figures of the Shepherds in 
the popular transparency of the west window of 
New College Chapel, Oxford. The picture is well 
known and better in quality than the window. 
The figures, one of which is that of Sir Joshua 
himself, are life size and numbered 25. No. 27 
is the ‘Shepherd Boy,’ produced for the same 
window, a very pretty example, quite in Rey- 
nolds’s way. Both of these works were at the 
Academy in 1875. A good Van Dyck of the 
better class of Court portraits is the seated, life- 
size figure of Queen Henrietta Maria (36) in 
her favourite sea-blue dress, of which we find 
representations elsewhere, as in the group at 
Lord Grantley’s seat near Ripon, in other like- 
nesses, single figures, at Windsor and at Mul- 
grave Castle. Her Majesty affected this colour 
after her darkening complexion made the white 
satin in which she originally delighted too 
‘‘trying,” as the ladies say. The colour goes 
charmingly with her present tint, and is skilfully 
contrasted by the red rose, emblem of England, 
she holds in her lap. The jewels, such as buttons 
and clasps, here worn by Henrietta Maria are 
the same as those depicted at Grantley Hall. 
A gold chain and large pearl pendant adorn the 
neck. The figure is posed with all Van Dyck’s ease 
and grace towards our left, the face being to 





the front. The carnations have become a little 


yellow; the rouge to which the queen was 
addicted is delicately hinted in the picture, 
which would doubtless gain much if it could be 
placed in a better light. See below for a finer 
portrait of the queen. 

Another Reynolds represents Charlotte, Coun- 
tess Fitzwilliam, married in 1770, daughter of 
the Earl of Bessborough, seated in a chair, with 
her powdered hair in large curls, and wearing a 
crimson cloak trimmed with brown fur. The 
countess holds in her lap a muff of the same 
fur. The carnations of the picture have faded 
greatly, and this seems to have affected the 
modelling and made the features look leaner 
than they otherwise would. We have omitted 
to note the name of the artist of a capital 
portrait of Charles II. at the age of four- 
teen, in armour, which has been, we believe, 
engraved. Unless our memory is false the 
three-quarters-length, life-size portrait of James 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, here to be seen is one of 
those numerous versions of Van Dyck’s picture 
at Knowsley, the frequency of which attests the 
general admiration felt by his contemporaries for 
this distinguished royalist. 

By Van Dyck is No. 5, the whole-length, 
life-size portrait of the great Earl of Strafford 
to which we have already alluded. He is clad 
in black armour, holds a leading staff in his 
right hand, and has placed his left hand on the 
head of a large grey deerhound; the animal 
eagerly watches his master’s face, which, the 
helmet being removed, is bare. The helmet 
stands on a pedestal at the owner’s side. The 
face is pale; and as the features are a 
little puffed, the picture suggests ill health. 
The expression is much less stern than in 
the likeness named above, but the work is most 
*‘serious” in all respects and is an entirely 
noble portrait. There is a third version of 
the likeness of the earl here, attributed to 
Van Dyck, but doubted by Dr. Waagen, who, 
however, admits that his survey of Went- 
worth Woodhouse was very hasty. In this 
instance the right hand of the figure is on 
his helmet. Another Van Dyck, one of the 
finest versions, if not the finest, of a fine picture, 
is that portrait of Laud (6) which Earl Fitz- 
william lent to the Royal Academy in 1875. It 
is in a circle and shows the archbishop, probably 
at the time when he was Bishop of London, in 
the ordinary episcopal costume, a black cap and 
ample robes of white lawn, which, swelling 
from his little form, greatly enhance its size—a 
result which Van Dyck artfully aided by repre- 
senting somewhat less than the whole of the 
figure, and avoiding the introduction of any- 
thing by which its scale could be determined. 
This is a fine and masculine example of the 
painter’s wonderful faculty of reading character. 
The reddish complexion, the little eyes, short, stiff 
bristles which serve for moustaches and beard, 
impart a look of fierceness to the prelate which 
is less in degree than other portraits of him 
display. In this case there is less peevishness 
than usually occurs in the likenesses of Laud. 
The firm and precise modelling and handling 
and the fine style of the master are here in 
perfection. Another version of this portrait, 
which has been engraved, is said to equal that 
before us, and is now at St. Petersburg. A 
whole-length likeness of the second Earl of 
Strafford in armour is fine in its way, and shows 
a handsome, somewhat weak face. Cornelius 
Jonson's capital portrait of a boy, being the 
young Henry, Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Charles I. (10), is in an oval, placed over a 
door, and was hastily mistaken by Dr. Waagen 
for a Lely. The critic forgot to compare the 
dates thus brought into question, but he did 
not omit to notice that it is a ‘‘ very animated 
and careful” picture. Of course, being Jonson’s, 
it is almost too careful ; yet it is less hard than 
usual, and is, on the whole, a really beautiful 
portrait, delicately finished and uncommonly 
warm in colour. 





A superb Van Dyck follows here, and, having 
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been given by Henrietta Maria to the great Earl 
of Strafford, is one of the most remarkable heir- 
looms at Wentworth, where it has remained 
since the day it arrived. It is a whole-length, 
life-size group. At the side of the queen stands 
Geoffrey Hudson, the well-known dwarf page. 
He carries her Majesty’s monkey on his shoulder, 
while the lady strokes the back of the animal 
with one hand. She wears the above-named sea- 
blue silk dress, which is superbly painted, and 
has the most lustrous quality, greatest richness, 
and breadth of tone and colour. Her black 
hat has a wide rim, is decorated with a 
large trailing white feather, and is set coquet- 
tishly on one side of her head. Her breast 
ribbon is of bright red colour, a large white 
lace collar covers her shoulders, a_kerchief 
of silver tissue is over her bust. A charm of 
splendid colour pervades the picture even now, 
and this must have been much more potent in 
old days. Its solidity, unusual firmness, and 
finished treatment, to say nothing of the com- 
parative youth of the queen, prove this to 
be an early example of Van Dyck’s art in Eng- 
land. The carnations and some other parts 
of the work have darkened slightly ; it needs 
much light. ‘This painting was mentioned by 


Walpole. See the Catalogue of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, Old Masters, 1878, 
No. 100. 


No. 9 is by Mytens, a whole-length, life-size 
portrait of Charles I. in robes and a hat: a 
good example of the painter’s prosaic but grave 
style in art, which might profitably be compared 
with the noble whole-length, life-size picture of 
Charles which is one of the chief ornaments of 
the collection at Cobham, and the work of that 
most learned master Van Somer. The expres- 
sion of the last-named portrait is graver, 
and there is more intellect in the look than 
either Mytens or Van Dyck imparted to the fea- 
tures of King Charles. Mytens’s portrait is full 
of character. The regalia is at Charles’s side. 
The next example is another Mytens (13), a first- 
rate portrait of George, Lord Baltimore, signed, 
and dated 1627, the same peer whose likeness 
by C. Jonson we saw at Windlestone Hall and 
described with other works belonging to Sir 
William Eden. Earl Fitzwilliam’s picture was 
at the Academy in 1875, and shows the coloniz- 
ing peer standing with one hand at his hip, the 
other pendent, a favourite attitude of Mytens’s. 
‘* My lord” wears a black cloak and body dress, 
and a white ruff ; his figure is firm and upright, 
spontaneously designed to represent a man of 
energy and ready animation. 

The next Van Dyck is numbered 15, and is 
the portrait of Arabella, Strafford’s second wife, 
a whole-length, life-size figure, in the queen’s 
greenish-blue silk dress, lined with white velvet 
and embroidered with gold. She is in the act, 
which was not uncommonly used by the artist 
at one stage of his career, of stepping up a 
portico and drawing aside a voluminous deep 
red portiére. Although the face might have 
been lovelier, the painter has expended much 
art on the treatment of the whole example ; 
especially fine are the robe and the attitude. 
It is a noble specimen of comparatively late 
date and somewhat ornate style of treatment. 
We now approach a picture which is antithetical 
to Van Dyck’s, but nevertheless of unusually 
fine quality, being Lawrence’s life-size, whole- 
length portrait of the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, 
seated in a red leather chair, with a great scroll 
of paper at his side, a work which is full of 
expression and characteristic grace in the high 
sense of the phrases: a first-rate piece of 
Lawrence’s art, and, so far as the accessories are 
concerned, wisely left unfinished, as Lawrence 
left it at his death. 

‘Charles, Viscount Milton, afterwards Earl 
Fitzwilliam, a boy of five years old, walking in 
a park with a goat, which he caresses, at his 
side, is by Sir Joshua. The child holds a stick 
and is looking to our left; he wears a blue petti- 
coat and sash, a white pinafore, and long brown 





fair hair lies on his shoulders. One of the 
latest productions of Reynolds, this charming 
work is now a guod deal faded. We do not 
remember that it has been engraved. Among 
the other Reynoldses here is that famous ver- 
sion of the ‘ Hercules strangling the Serpents 
of Juno’ for which the father of the little 
Viscount Milton gave the painter a great sum 
of money. The design is one of the most 
energetic and unaffected of all those in which 
Reynolds indulged his inclination for historical 
art. Indeed, we think it is the only first-rate 
proof of his success in such efforts, and im- 
measurably superior in that respect to the much 
over-praised ‘ Puck’ which is at St. Petersburg. 
At present the ‘ Hercules’ is intensely hot in 
colour ; the carnations, to use Reynolds’s own 
phrase, look as if they had been “boiled in 
brandy”; but, with all this exaggeration, there 
ean be no question about the vigour and 
breadth of the work. It is well known by 
engravings. Another famous engraved Rey- 
nolds is here in the very dignified whole- 
length, life-size portrait of Charles, Marquis 
of Rockingham, the minister, standing by a 
table, and wearing his Garter robes. The flesh, 
which was painted with unusual smoothness and 
care, hassutfered greatly by the fading of the carna- 
tions. Vertue engraved the interesting picture 
of the children of the great Earl of Strafford, 
William, the second earl, and the Ladies Anne 
and Arabella Wentworth, all dressed richly, as 
if for a masque, and all standing. It bears the 
name of Van Dyck. The same two young ladies 
appear in a capital, very carefully and nicely 
painted Lely of the Van Dyck type, with rich- 
ness of impasto which is unusual, wealth of 
character, and animation of motive. Among 
other portraits are the following: the family of 
the Earl of Rockingham, ascribed to Hogarth ; 
the Countess Fitzwilliam by Reynolds, in a 
landscape ; and the younger Burke, a gift to 
the friend of the subject. 

The life-size, whole-length portrait in profile 
to our left of the famous racer Whistlejacket, by 
G. Stubbs, to which we have before alluded, is 
the most striking ornament of the magnificent 
drawing-room to which the animal’s name has 
been given, a palatial chamber enriched with 
decorations of pure and pale blue and silver, and 
containing the unfinished Lawrence. The horse is 
a bright, rather dark bay of the most exquisite 
grooming, finished and painted wonderfully, and 
such a marvel of modelling and execution as 
to be worthy of a great master. Its drawing 
is a triumph of a noble and elegant if some- 


what laboured style. The attitude is that 
of rising on the hind feet, as if in the 


ménage. The horse, only fully finished to the 
outlines, appears on the canvas without a 
background ; the accessories and background, 
whatever they were intended to be, were never 
introduced. Whistlejacket ran with abundant 
glory at York and Newmarket in 1754, and was 
never beaten. We noticed some excellent pieces 
of modern sculpture, including R. Wyatt’s pretiy 
figure of the nymph with the hare and grey- 
hound, a charming example of real and pure 
taste, far superivr to the pseudo-classicism of 
Gibson. ; 

Our renewed thanks are-due to the Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam for facilities in describing 
the pictures at Wentworth Woodhouse. Th 
next subject of these papers will be the collec- 
tion of works of art at Duncombe Park, Helmsley, 
the property of the Earl of Faversham, who has 
kindly allowed us to examine his famous Ho- 
garth, Rembrandt, Hobbima, C. Dolci, Guidos, 
Rubenses, Claudes, and Rosas, as well as that 
magnificent piece of sculpture, the so-called 
‘ Dog of Alcibiades.’ 





‘THE BEARDED ARCHER.’ 
725, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Tue Athenewm of May 22nd has just reached 
me, in which the letter of Dr. W. Deecke 
respecting the ‘Bearded Archer’ strongly at- 





tracted my attention. At first sight I was glad 
to learn that the inscription had at last beep 
read, and very much pleased to know that it 
had fallen to the lot of Dr. Deecke to decipher 
it. But on looking more elosely I found that 
I was compelled to differ from his views almost 
entirely ; and it seems matter of duty to com. 
municate my ideas on the subject. 

While in London in 1876 I studied the stone 
itself with much care at such times as I could 
spare for the purpose within the space of about 
two weeks. I also took accurate copies, and 
besides was kindly furnished with two remark. 
ably fine squeezes, which were prepared under 
the immediate eye of the late George Smith, 
with whom I twice went over the characters on 


the stone itself, and who declared that my two, 


squeezes showed ‘ everything that is to be seen 
on the stone itself.” Thus my material to work 
from is without suspicion. 

The forms of the characters on the stone are 
generally quite peculiar, though most of them 
are plain ; and all of them have a degree of 
clearness in form that is quite uncommon in a 
Cypriote inscription. Long ago its manifest 
variants of known forms enabled me to read 
other inscriptions, although it was as a whole, 
and is yet, as [ think, undeciphered. 

For the sake of brevity I here append my 
transliteration of the characters, denoting those 
I consider unknown by a *, and numbering 
those which I refer to below. The numbers in 
parentheses mark the lines :— 

(1) i. ye. ro. ta. to. se. a. 

(2) ri. pa.o.se. ta. ,'.e.7ro.i. wo, 
#- na. o. to. 

(3) te*. to. tet. i. na. mu. to. to. u. a’, 
go.1. to. ni?. ke. y®. ye.i.0. se. ye. 

The character ‘‘ye” is, of course, Deecke's 
**je” Anglicized. This power or transliteration 
of this character is still somewhat in dispute; 
but I leave it undisturbed here, especially as I 
myself incline to agree with Dr. Deecke. As 
to the others, it will be observed that my trans- 
literation agrees with his except in ,', ,?, te‘, a’, 
x8, x®, and perhaps in ni’. 

As to the differences, ,' is clearly not ‘‘te” 
if te? has that power. No irregularity of writing 
elsewhere known in Cypriote would countenance 
such an assumption. Neither does it at all 
resemble any known form of the character for 
‘*te,” much less the recognized te on the stone. 
What it is I am not decided. It is most like 
the character which Deecke elsewhere reads 
‘¢xe” and Ahrens ‘‘she.” Again, te‘ is abso- 
lutely identical with te’; and Dr. Deecke has 
no justification for reading one ‘‘te” and the 
other ‘‘ke,” as he does. The character k 
occurs elsewhere on the stone also, and is wholly 
unlike this. Again, ,? is read by Dr. Deecke 
as ‘‘ro.” But vo, always a very distinct cha- 
racter, occurs quite clearly elsewhere on the 
stone, but never, either on the stone or else- 
where, in this shape. If an ‘‘r” syllable at all, 
it is ra; but it can hardly be that. It is more 
like the ye of the stone than any other character 
thereon. It is somewhat obscure, but it has 
somewhat the shape which the much varying 
“le” would be expected to take in an inscrip- 
tion whose aftinities are like this one. I am 
only surprised that Dr. Deecke did not take it 
for an inverted ‘‘je.” The character I have 
marked a’ is read as “i” by him. This is not 
strange, as the difference in the ordinary writing 
makes the difference between the two to consist 
in prolonging a stroke below a certain inter- 
section point for a. But both a and 7 occur 
elsewhere on the stone, in forms so distinct 
(that for i being unusual) that they are not to 
be confounded; and on the stone, though 
cracked at just this point, the lower stroke of 
the a is unmistakable, and the other peculiarities 
of its shape agree. It isa and not ‘‘i.” The 
next character, ,°, is read by him as “fo.” This 
contradicts the rest of the stone and Cypriote 
writing generally.. It is one of the puzzles of 
the stone, but looks most like an incomplete li. 
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It is a character different—intentionally different 
—from the three o’s elsewhere on the stone. As 
to x*, Dr. Deecke reads it as “‘to ”. but this 
cannot be. The fo on the stone is a very pecu- 
liar form, probably the parent of the very 
diverse forms which occur on the Curium arm- 
lets of Etherander, on the one hand, and, say, 
the British Museum bilingual on the other. 
But this character is unlike all of them. It 
may be ko or po; but to is scarcely to be thought 
of. As to ni’, Dr. Deecke is probably correct. 
This is one of the troublesome characters. In 
ordinary inscriptions its typical form is nearest 
to that of the te* and te’; and these two would 
by most experts be read as ni on a later inserip- 
tion, but the general style of the characters on 
this stone teaches otherwise. 

The unusual clearness and good preservation 
of this inscription remove all doubt as to what 
marks compose or make up the characters ; the 
difficulty lies solely in knowing what syllables 
they represent. Thus this criticism has much 
more solid ground to rest upon than if made 
with reference to a blurred inscription. 

It results from the preceding statements that 
out of the forty-two characters which compose 
the inscription, Dr. Deecke has forced the read- 
ing of at least six of them, against the testimony 
not only of other inscriptions, but of this stone 
also. Thus not only his reading of the separate 
words tade, FQpolc], edwxe, vio, and doty fall, 
and with them all the mythology and some of 
the facts of his interpretation, but so much un- 
certainty is introduced into the rest of it as to 
make the whole need revision. 

Dr. Deecke is quite right in stating that this 
inscription has not yet been published correctly. 
The caricature in Schmidt’s ‘Sammlung’ is 
very misleading. And though I cannot agree 
with Dr. Deecke in his belief that he has de- 
ciphered the inscription completely, I am highly 
pleased with his brilliancy and boldness. Nor 
would I willingly say a word detractory; I 
esteem his work in Cypriote decipherment far 
too highly for that, to say nothing of his repeated 
courtesies to myself personally. 

With regard to the character ye or “‘ je,” it is 
of rare occurrence, and except on this stone is 
not known to occur except in juxtaposition to 1. 
It appears to occur in the same juxtaposition, 
but with relative position reversed, on a newly 
discovered inscription in the Cesnola Collection 
in New York. This inscription is one of be- 
tween sixty and seventy characters, and came 
to light on cleaning a neglected surface of the 
stone on which occurs the low relief sculpture 
of a chimera; the same that is figured at the 
bottom of Tav. iv. of ‘Le Ultime Scoperte nell’ 
Isola di Cipro,’ by General di Cesnola. 

Isaac H. Hatt. 


*,* We have been unfortunately obliged to 
delay till now the publication of this letter. 





ANCIENT SCULPTURED MONUMENTS. 


Unpver the new Irish Church Act many of the 
old ruins and monuments were handed over to 
tthe Board of Works to be repaired and pre- 
served. During these works certain facts have 
come to light to which I would direct the atten- 
tion of Sir J. Lubbock and others interested 
in the preservation of our ancient stone monu- 
ments. 

During the excavations at the Seven Churches, 
Glendalough, of St. Kevin, the workmen came 
on inscribed stones. When first raised, on some 
the inscriptions were quite distinct and sharp, 
but unfortunately, apparently from being so 
long buried, these stones seem to have been 
saturated with water, and when they dried they 
rapidly weathered. A curious cross with inscrip- 
tion, found at the Reefert Church, was weather- 
ing rapidly; but before it was quite destroyed 
it was moved into St. Kevin’s Kitchen, where 
many other objects of interest are a'so under 
cover. A curiously inscribed slab at Templena- 
skellig has not, however, been so fortunate, 





because as it dried the surface split off in films, 
and when I last visited the place it was fast 
goingtoruin. This is also taking place elsewhere. 
At Devenish, Lough Erne, a beautifully carved 
freestone cross was exhumed, and as its socket 
was found in the graveyard, it was replaced in 
its original site; but what is the result? It 
is rapidly crumbling away. At these ruins a 
number of carved stones were dug up and 
collected into one place ; as, however, they are 
loose, they are knocked about and damaged by 
visitors. 

These facts suggest that carved building 
stones for which no place can be found should 
be built into a wall, so that they cannot 
be knocked about and damaged, while carved 
monumental stones that are exhumed must 
be very carefully treated; if possible, they 
ought to be put under cover, but if this cannot 
be done, they should be saturated with some 
solution to preserve them. In many places 
inscribed slabs could conveniently be ranged 
along one of the walls of some of the build- 
ings; they ought never to be laid flat, as the 
weather has then more effect on them; besides, 
it is impossible to prevent thoughtless persons 
from walking on them, the latter having been 
the means of defacing many a monument. 

It seems remarkable that wherever the English 
element is strongest in Ireland the ancient monu- 
ments are most destroyed, as the people appear 
to consider a monument only as a stone, and 
a ruin as a quarry. Thus ruins in the co. 
Wexford are rare, many of the old churches 
and most of the cromleacs having altogether 
disappeared, while the rest have been shamefully 
treated. The same thing occurs in the co. Mayo, 
famous in ancient times for its colleges and 
churches, all the former, except a portion of 
Burrishoole, having been taken away, and some 
of the latter, the rest being more or less dis- 
mantled. In Meath, not many years ago, one 
of the carns of the De Danaans was carted 
away to build farm fences, the curiously carved 
stones and slabs forming the chambers having 
been broken up ; fortunately, however, most of 
these De Danaan monuments are on the adjoining 
property, belonging to Mr. Napper, of Lough- 
crew, where they are safe. The farmer and 
improver (!) has no soul for archeology; he 
begrudges the little bit of ‘‘ ground wasted” 
and the stones in those ‘‘ nasty old things.” 

G. Henry Krnanan. 








Gine-Art Gossip. 

A votumeE of plates, one hundred in number, 
is to be published by way of memorial of 
Viollet-le-Duc, in return for subscriptions re- 
ceived in order to commemorate this great 
architect. The plates will comprise architectural 
designs, sculptures, decorations, carpentry, metal, 
and glass works, all of which were — by 
the deceased, and most of them executed. 

Tue intended International Exhibition of 
New York has received the sanction of the 
Congress of the United States. It will be held 
in 1883, and is expected to be bigger than any 
show of the kind yet seen. 

Tue New York Publishers’ Weekly announces 
** the first of a series of papers on the archseo- 
logy of Missouri, to be published under the 
auspices of the Archeological Section of the 
St. Louis Academy of Science. This important 
work, entitled ‘ Archeological Remains and 
Ancient Pottery of Sourthern Missouri,’ by 
Prof. W. B. Potter and Dr. Edward Evers, two 
members of the society, contains a general 
description of the south-eastern Missouri dis- 
trict and the pottery which has been found in 
such abundance in the burial mounds of that 
region, and is illustrated by twenty-nine full- 
page lithographic plates.” 

Tus Magazine of Art is to be enlarged in 
October next, and to become a shilling monthly. 

Don Manvet Astas, whose death was an- 





nounced a few weeks since from Madrid, was 
a distinguished archeologist, and the first to 
call public attention in Spain to archzologieal 
studies. He held up to the time of his decease 
an important post in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
of which the late Sefor Hartzenbusch was 
director. 

Excavations for drainage in Cirencester, 
opposite the old church, are revealing large 
masses and cores of ancient walling, and a great 
amount of Roman and medizval relics, chiefly 
coins and fictilia. They will probably be de- 
posited in the town museum. 

A CoRRESPONDENT sends a cutting from the 
Dublin daily xpress, which states that a large 
megalithic monument is being destroyed in 
Sligo. The tenant has already removed three 
of the stones of the circle ‘‘ for to help to make 
a fence.” The land on which this vandalism is 
being perpetrated belongs, it is said, to Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 

Mr. MacLenose sends us a catalogue of 
paintings, sculptures, &c., in the University of 
Glasgow, compiled by Dr. John Young. The 
University appears to possess some interesting 
portraits. 

Herr Aporr Gurster, of Dresden, who, it 
may be remembered, got up the Rafael Aus- 
tellung last year in the Saxon capital, pub- 
lishes the prospectus of a ‘ Rafael-Werk, 
Siimmtliche Tafelbilder und Fresken des 
Meisters in Nachbildungen nach Kupferstichen 
und Photographien.’ Explanatory letter-press 
will be supplied by Prof. W. Liibke. 

A VALUABLE bronze tablet, containing a decree 
of the Emperor Honorius, has been discovered 
at Pesaro. 








MUSIC 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY XAVIER SCHARWENKA. 
Studies and Preludes, Op. 27; Suite de Danses, 

Op. 41; Walzr, Op. 44; Sonata in E Minor, 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 46; Thema 
und Variationen, Op. 48; Zwei Menuetten, 
Op. 49 ; Phantasiestiicke, Op. 50; Tarantella 
and Polonaise, Op. 51; Zwei Sonatinen, 
Op. 52; Sechzehn Polnische Nationaltinze. 
(Augener & Co.) 
Some three or four years ago, at one of the 
Saturday Crystal Palace Concerts, Mr. Dann- 
reuther played a pianoforte concerto in B flat 
minor by Xavier Scharwenka, a Polish musician 
until then unknown even by name in this 
country, and the general impression created was 
that a new composer of no ordinary merit had 
come to light. When the performance was re- 
peated. with Herr Scharwenka at the piano, the 
verdict in his favour was strengthened. But 
since that time hope has yielded somewhat to 
disappointment, for comparatively little of im- 
portance has been heard from the same source, 
and Herr Scharwenka is still most favourably 
known as the composer of the B flat minor 
concerto. It would be-idle and illogical to 
blame a musician for not producing works of 
importance, for reticence may sometimes pro- 
ceed from a knowledge of weakness. When 
Sterndale Bennett was taxed-with his compara- 
tive unproductiveness, he replied that he wrote 
whenever the spirit moved him, and that more 
rapid composition would only result in the 
accumulation of mediocre music, by which his 
reputation would suffer injury. If we may 
judge by the pile of compositions before us, 
Herr Scharwenka feels that his ability finds 
most fitting exercise in writing for the piano- 
forte. As regards the majority of these works, 
however, only a few words of criticism are 
desirable. The ‘Studies and Preludes’ are six 
in number, each being developed at considerable 
length. As useful practice for tolerably ad- 
vanced players they may be commended. The 
‘Suite de Danses’ and the ‘ Waltzes’ are for 
four hands ; the former is in four movements, 
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namely, Alla Marcia, Menuetto, Gavotte, and 
Bolero. They will be found brilliant and effec- 
tive, although their art value is inconsiderable. 
On the other hand, the Sonata for piano and 
cello is an important work. The first movement, 
allegro ma non troppo, is, on the whole, the 
best. The subjects are very attractive, and the 
interest is sustained with much vigour, the 
general character of the movement being 
agitated, not to say dramatic. Intense and 
long-drawn expressiveness is the main feature 
of the andante in c, and much would depend 
upon the executants for producing the full 
effect. The finale, vivace ma non troppo, is dis- 
cursive and laboured, the vagueness of outline 
being such as to leave an unsatisfactory impres- 
sion on the listener. Still, the sonata in its 
entirety is a work of considerable merit, and 
should be heard in public whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. The next item on our list is a 
theme in D minor, on which is built nineteen 
cleverly written but rather dry variations. The 
last variation is considerably extended, and the 
piece finishes with the subject fortissimo in the 
tonic major. The ‘Minuets,’ ‘ Phantasiestiicke,’ 
§ Tarantella and Polonaise,’ will be found useful 
for teaching purposes, being agreeable and of 
no great difficulty. There is no great interest 
in the two sonatinas, but some of the Polish 
dances (mazurkas) are charming. Others are 
vague and uninspired, the tonality being con- 
stantly shifted in the most arbitrary and pur- 
poseless manner. The influence of Chopin is 
observable in these pieces, but on the whole 
the national element is not very powerfully 
developed in Herr Scharwenka’s music. 








Musical Gossip, 


Ir is said that the opening performance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on October 16th will be 
* La Favorita,’ in which Madame Trebelli will 
impersonate the title réle. 

M. Massenet has finished his new, opera, 
‘Heroiade.’ It will be produced at La Scala, 
Milan, in January next. 

Tue Welsh National Eisteddfod has been held 
at Carnarvon during the present week, under 
the presidency of Lord Penrhyn, lord lieutenant 
of Carnarvonshire. The results of the few 
musical contests of more than local interest will 
be given in next week’s Atheneum. 

THE eccentric violinist, Ole Bornemann Bull, 
died last week at Bergen, his native place. 
Born in 1810, he was destined by his father to 
the priesthood, but early evinced a passion for 
the violin, on which he might have excelled in 
a legitimate manner but for an unconquerable 
tendency to indulge in what Spohr, his preceptor 
for a while, styled bizarrerie. He thus became 
more a virtuoso than an artist, and more a 
charlatan than either. By clever advertising 
and starring in remote parts of the world, where 
musical taste is still in an embryo condition, he 
amassed a considerable fortune, which his rest- 
less spirit would not permit him to enjoy in 
peace. 

Miss Minnie Havkx intends, it is said, to 
make a professional tour in Germany during the 
autumn, commencing at Hamburg and Bremen. 

Moise. Eva Durranc has made a successful 
début at the Paris Opera in ‘ La Juive.’ 








DRAMA 

Shakespeare Memoranda.—Memoranda on Love's 

Labour’s Lost, King John, Othello, and on 

Romeo and Juliet. By J. O. Halliwell- 

Phillipps, F.R.S. (Privately printed.) 
Tue Shakspearean gleanings which are of 
most interest in this brochure of Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps are those which have refer- 
ence to allusions in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
and to the sources and original history of 








the play itself. The brief allusion to the 
calculating feats of the horse of the 
Scotchman Banks, which, from another of 
its many accomplishments, was known as 
the dancing horse, has given occasion to 
the author to bring together, as the result 
of much curious research, a collection of 
more detailed and multifarious notices of 
the animal and its trainer than contem- 
porary literature provides of Shakspeare 
himself. After astonishing the Londoners 
at the “ Bel-savage without Lud-gate” and 
the ‘‘Crosse Keys, Gracious Streete,”’ Banks 
took his horse to France, and had to thank 
his ingenuity in making it do obeisance to 
a crucifix for his escape from a dangerous 
charge of magic brought by the Capucins at 
Orleans. This incident was quite sufficient to 
originate the story that he and his horse 
were burned together at Rome by command 
of the Pope. 

With respect to the play itself, one ques- 
tion of interest is as to what historical in- 
cident, if any, may underlie the fantastic 
story as it is delivered on the stage. Mr. 
Hunter is quoted as having first pointed out 
the account in the Chronicles of Monstrelet 
of a negotiation between the King of 
Navarre and the King of France for an 
exchange of territory, and that in Aquitaine, 
and in consideration of payment of the very 
sum of two hundred thousand gold crowns 
which is in question in the play. The iden- 
tification is so far complete, but what is still 
to seek is an historical suggestion for the 
whimsical vow of seclusion of the king and 
his courtiers, or, failing this, a precedent in 
fiction. For the further question as to the 
previous treatment, in novel or drama, of the 
vow and its collapse, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
can still only report a blank; he justly 
sets aside the inferences of Douce in favour 
of a French novel as even less plausible 
that those which may be drawn “from the 
characters of the Pedant and the Braggart, 
both so called in the early copies,’”’ as hint- 
ing derivation from an Italian drama. 

Whether Shakspeare worked in this in- 
stance upon cruder material of an earlier 
dramatist—always a possibility, especially 
in the case of a play of his first period—is 
altogether unknown; but it is certain that 
the play as we have it combines both crude 
and mature work of his own. The first folio 
follows the quarto of 1598 without any 
correction of errors, and the title - page, 
which Mr. Halliwell -Phillipps reproduces 
in fac-simile, declares it to be ‘“‘ newly 
corrected and augmented by W. Shake- 
spere.” The ‘pleasant conceited comedy ” 
had been presented in this form before her 
Highness at Whitehall during the previous 
Christmas holidays. Mixture of styles 
sufficiently confirms the witness of the title- 
page that we have an early play which has 
been retouched extensively by the poet’s 
later and more practised hand. Remarkably 
enough, it is in the very finest speech in the 
play, the enthusiastic declamation of Biron 
at the end of the fourth act, that we find, as 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps observes, “ parts of 
the author’s first sketch mixed up with the 
text of the corrected drama.” Lines and 
thoughts which had been recast were, it is 
clear, by inadvertence left unobliterated, and 
remain to introduce confusion and repetition. 
A lapse of this kind is an occasion to test 
the perspicacity of editors, and Mr. Halli- 





well-Phillipps contributes the good service 
of a protest against Capell’s erasure, which 
was inconsiderately followed even by Dyce, 
of the four lines beginning, 
Learning is but an adjunct. 

To his observations on the most manifest 
case of retention of remodelled lines, those 
commencing, 

For when would you, my lord, or you, or you? 
may be added something which bears upon 
the question as to even the earlier form of 
Shakspeare’s comedy having owed obliga- 
tions to a dramatist earlier still. The lines,’ 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They are the ground, the books, the academes 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire, 
reappear, as is justly stated, in the same 
speech lower down, transformed :— 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 
Now it is to be remarked that the asso- 
ciation of the Promethean fire with the 
Academy cannot be in its origin for- 
tuitous; it must be due to some scholar 
who knew that, among other expressive 
dedications at the Academy of Plato, there 
was an altar of Prometheus, from which 
the competitors in the torch race annually 
took their fire and started on their course 
in the direction of Athens (Pausanias, 
i. 30). The traces of familiarity with this 
suggestive incident are clearly legible 
between the lines first quoted, but it was as 
manifestly disregarded, and therefore cer- 
tainly not known, by Shakspeare, who gave 
to them their later and, indeed, in con- 
sequence, less expressive form. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

THe death of Mrs. Charles Kean deprives 
the present generation of one of the few links 
that unite the stage of to-day with that of the 
past. Though her retirement did not take 
place until after the death of her husband in 
1868, her reputation was established in the first 
half of the century, when the poetic drama, as 
represented by Sheridan Knowles, was still in 
vogue. Her performances in ‘The Wife’ and 
in ‘Love’ by that prolific dramatist are still 
recalled, while her creation of the heroines of 
Lord Byron’s ‘Sardanapalus’ and Talfourd’s 
‘Ion’ won her a reputation likely to endure. 
Eminently natural and impulsive in style, she 
formed a striking contrast to Miss Helen Faucit, 
the one of her contemporaries with whom it is 
natural and customary to compare her. As 
Ellen Tree Mrs. Kean made her first appearance 
in London at Drury Lane Theatre, playing 
Violante in ‘The Wonder.’ In her retirement 
Mrs. Kean has enjoyed much consideration. 

‘THe Marp or Croissey,’ a version by Mrs 
Gore of ‘Le Serment de Thérése,’ first producea 
at the Haymarket in 1835, with Mr. Webster, 
Vini g, and Buckstone in the principal parts, 
has been revived at the Adelphi. Mr. Fernandez 
played the réle of Sergeant Austerlitz, which is 
quite within his range; Miss Pateman was 
Thérése, Miss Clara Jecks Manette her sister, 
and Mr. Pateman Walter. 

Mk. S. Lex is going to follow his recent article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine on ‘The Original 
of Shylock’ with ‘A New Study of ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,”’ embodying some original in- 
vestigations into the sources of its chief inci- 
dents. It will be curious to see if Mr. Lee has 
discovered anything that has escaped the in- 
dustry of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. W.—W. J. L.—E. W.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Henry Buxton Forman. 4 vols. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

Norutne can exceed the care with which 

these volumes have been edited. Nor is 

the plan adopted in the arrangement of the 
pieces less admirable. Such of Shelley’s 
prose writings as were issued by himself 
are here given in chronological order, their 
title-pages are reproduced with an exact- 
ness that may be called Chinese, and when- 
ever the minutest change has been made, it 
has been recorded in a foot-note with as 
much earnestness as though the welfare of 

a kingdom depended upon the displacing 

of a letter. The posthumous pieces, most 

of which were comprised in Mrs. Shelley’s 
issue of 1840, follow in a separate section. 

It will be remembered that in Mr. Forman’s 

edition of Shelley’s poetry the division 

‘“Juvenilia’’ was adopted, in which were 

placed the poems preceding ‘ Alastor.’ This 

division has been abandoned in the arrange- 
ment of the prose works, and Mr. Forman 
explains why :— 

** Between ‘Queen Mab’ and ‘ Alastor’ there 
is a great gulf fixed, because they must be 
judged as works of art; but the prose works 
which he published illustrate the practical side 
of his character more than the poetic side, the 
development of his intellectual powers’ rather 
than the growth and culture of those moral 
forces which constitute the poetic temperament. 
seoea None of us can do anything for his glory as 
a poet—it is assured, eternal, and radiant ; but 
Isubmit that the practical boy and man is not 
yet half appreciated.” 

It must be confessed that this latter sen- 

tence, coming as it does from a leading 

Shelleyite, has an unpleasantly ominous 

sound. Most people will shudder when 

they contemplate the time, not far distant, 
when, for the sake of peace and quietness, 
they will have to accept Shelley not only 

as the greatest poet of his time, but as a 

profound philosopher, and even a brilliant 

man of affairs. On this subject, however, 
we shall have more to say further on. 

We have noticed in the worshippers of 
Shelley a disposition to make a scapegoat 
of ‘Queen Mab.’ The truth is, how- 
ever, that ‘Queen Mab,’ whatever may 
be its defects, is more entirely typical of 
Shelley’s genius than any other of his 
poems. Shelley’s genius was more aérial 





than any other man’s, and it is this quality 
which has been mistakenly called meta- 
age ge In one of his letters published 

y Mr. Trelawny he declares that he has 
no apprehension whatever of metaphysical 
ideas, and certainly his poetry shows it. 
Yet he views the earth from the air; look- 
ing from the “cloud-grottoes of the sylphs,”’ 
he sees a panorama that other poets are blind 
to. In this aérial quality he was and is 
unique, and of it ‘Queen Mab’ is fuller 
than is any other of Shelley’s poems. That 
it is marred by imperfections need not be 
said, but it promises the glorious poetry to 
follow as clearly as ‘‘the rosebud promises 
the rose.” 

Every essay and every fragment of an 
essay published in any of the books upon 
Shelley (of which there is already a library) 
will be found here, besides much that has 
never been before published, notably ‘ The 
Necessity of Atheism,’ reprinted from the 
copy of the tract in the possession of Sir 
Percy and Lady Shelley. Yet in these days, 
when a man’s private letters are considered 
his principal prose works, the book is, from 
the high point of view of the bibliographer, 
incomplete. No admirer of Coleridge is 
content till he has enriched his Coleridge 
library with a copy of Coleridge’s every 
letter, even to the missive about “ broad 
beans”; and assuredly no worshipper of 
Shelley will fail to be wretched at the 
thought that this beautiful collection of 
Shelley’s prose works is without the letters 
embedded in Hogg’s eccentric ‘Life fo 
Shelley’ and in the ‘ Shelley Memorials.’ 

The volumes are enriched by several 
valuable illustrations. The etching by Mr. 
W. B. Scott of Miss Curran’s famous por- 
trait of the poet is admirable. But what 
evidently pleases Mr. Forman most of all is 
a certified copy of the poet’s pedigree, of 
which he says:— 

‘‘ The pedigree speaks for itself to any careful 

reader ; and a glance at the shield of twenty-one 
quarterings on the following page will, to those 
who have the slightest knowledge of heraldry, 
be highly significant in regard to the ancestry 
of England’s great Republican, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” 
It is difficult to know what this means, but 
we are none the less impressed by it. The 
quarterings of a poet have no doubt been 
too much neglected in criticism. The ac- 
complished herald can trace ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ through the blood of the Sussex 
squires of the seventeenth century with the 
same facility that the biologist can, accord- 
ing to a high authority, trace ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ through the various modifications of 
protoplasm. 

Most of Mr. Forman’s remarks are 
judicious, well expressed, concise, and such 
as most persons will readily agree with. 
One remark in particular will not fail to 
strike the reader as being unanswerably 
true. The reading world, says Mr. For- 
man, ‘is at last in possession of a far 
greater mass of work from the hand of 
Shelley than it had any reason to expect.” 
Had Mr. Forman been less modest he might 
have gone further and said that, thanks to 
his own labours and those of Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti and Mr. Garnett, the reading public 
is in possession of a far greater mass of 
work from the hand of Shelley than it had 
any reason to want. 





No doubt there is a certain psychological 
interest in realizing the fact that a writer 
may begin with ‘ Zastrozzi ’ and ‘ St. Irvyne,’ 
and end with ‘Epipsychidion’ and ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound.’ And from this the pre- 
sumptuous critic might learn—if he were not 
too incorrigible to learn anything—that man 
as ‘‘an animal that writes” is never, even in 
his lowest development, to be despised ; that 
the author of the ‘‘penny dreadful” may be 
an epic poet in the bud ; and, moreover, that 
the long-expected poem of the age is to be 
looked for, not from a writer who begins 
with prose as delicate as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s or Cardinal Newman’s, but from a 
master of that more vigorous and picturesque 
style adopted by the author of ‘Ada the 
Betrayed’ and ‘Varney the Vampire; or, 
the Feast of Blood.’ Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether even this kind of literature could 
produce fustian so unmitigated, balderdash 
so senseless, as the opening pages of what 
a genuine admirer of Shelley places at the 
head of his prose works :— 


‘Torn from the society of all he held dear 
on earth, the victim of secret enemies, and 
exiled from happiness, was the wretched Verezzi ! 
All was quiet ; a pitchy darkness involved the 
face of thi:gs, when, urged by fiercest revenge, 
Zastrozzi place himself at the door of the inn 
where, undistuebed, Verezzi slept. Loudly he 
called the landlord. The landlord, to whom 
the bare name of Zastrozzi was terrible, trem- 
bling obeyed the summons. ‘Thou knowest 
Verezzi the Italian? He lodges here.’ ‘ He 
does,’ answered the landlord. —‘ Him, then, 
have I devoted to destruction,’ exclaimed Zas- 
trozzi. ‘Let Ugo and Bernardo follow you to 
his apartment ; I will be with you to prevent 
mischief.’ Cautiously they ascended—success- 
fully they executed their revengeful purpose, 
and bore the sleeping Verezzi to the place, where 
a chariot waited to convey the vindictive Zas- 
trozzi’s prey to the place of its destination. 
Ugo and Bernardo lifted the still sleeping 
Verezzi into the chariot. Rapidly they travelled 
onwards for several hours. Verezzi was still 
wrapped in deep sleep, from which all the 
movements he had undergone had been in- 
sufficient to rouse him. JZastrozzi and Ugo 
were masked, as was Bernardo, who acted as 
postilion. It was still dark, when they stopped 
at a small inn, on a remote and desolate heath ; 
and waiting but to change horses, again ad- 
vanced. At last day appeared—still the slumbers 
of Verezzi remained unbroken. Ugo fearfully 
questioned Zastrozzi as to the cause of his 
extraordinary sleep. Zastrozzi, who, however, 
was well acquainted with it, gloomily answered, 
‘I know not.’ Swiftly they travelled during 
the whole of the day, over which Nature seemed. 
to have drawn her most gloomy curtain. They 
stopped occasionally at inns to change horses 
and obtain refreshments. Night came on— 
they forsook the beaten track, and, entering an 
immense forest, made their way slowly through 
the rugged underwood. At last they stopped— 
they lifted their victim from the chariot, and 
bore him to a cavern, which yawned in a dell 
close by. Not long did the hapless victim of 
unmerited persecution enjoy an oblivion which 
deprived him of a knowledge of his horrible 
situation. He awoke—and overcome by excess 
of terror, started violently from the ruffians’ 
arms. They had now entered the cavern; 
Verezzi supported himself against a fragment 
of rock which jutted out. ‘ Resistance is use- 
less,’ exclaimed Zastrozzi. ‘Following us in 
submissive silence can alone procure the slightest 
mitigation of your punishment.’ ” 


Mr. Forman endeavours with much inge- 


nuity and intelligence to fix the origin of ‘ Zas- 
trozzi’ and ‘St. Irvyne’ upon the Germans. 
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It is the act of a patriot to try to fasten such 
stuff upon any literature rather than that 
of his own country, and we fully appreciate 
Mr. Forman’s motives, whatever objections 
may be raised against him on the ground 
of fair play. 

The typical editor of our time is, indeed, a 
remarkable character. His notion of show- 
ing honour to a poet’s good work: is to collect 
and trail before the eyes of the public what- 
ever the poet may have produced that is bad. 
To gather a heterogeneous heap of youthful 
scribblings, some of it good, but most of 
it worthless, and call it Shelley’s prose 
works, is to prove, no doubt, that an editor 
is an enthusiastic and industrious student 
of Shelley. But though it is interesting to 
have it shown that Mr. Forman is an editor 
of this kind, the method of showing it in 
these 1,600 large pages is cumbrous, and 
is, moreover, scarcely fair to Shelley himself. 

Shelley left no prose ‘‘works’’; he left 
nothing in prose but the immature exer- 
cises of a genius whose natural mode of 
expression was not prose at all. As 
to his mere style, it is neither good like 
Byron’s, nor bad like Coleridge’s in the mass 
of his prose. By dint of much apparent 
study of the prose of Southey, Shelley did, 
as he advanced in life, aciuire a style 
that was simple, natural, anu’ even sweet, 
but with little of that firmness of texture 
which is, after all, the main characteristic 
of his model. But inasmuch as his two 
longest effusions are execrable both in 
matter and in manner, and inasmuch as he 
had nothing to say in prose worth saying 
even when he had learned to write prose, 
he would not lose, but, on the contrary, 
he would greatly gain, if, in order to clear 
him of his bad prose, his good prose had to 
be destroyed. We enter this mild protest 
because we fear that the Shelleyolaters are 
in a fair way to cause in the public mind 
a reaction against Shelley. To find Shelley 
placed at the head of all English poets is 
disturbing to those who, admiring Shelley, 
have yet been used to think much of Cole- 
ridge, Keats, and Byron, and to consider 
Shakspeare and Milton as poets ‘‘not without 
merit.”” Even this, however, can be borne, 
for the Shelleyolater is almost always among 
the best of men. What makes him a Shelley- 
olater, indeed, is not any special critical 
insight into Shelley’s poetical methods, but 
genuine admiration of Shelley’s great dis- 
tinctive quality — benevolence. But now 
that he wishes to hold up as a practical 
teacher and sagacious guide the author of 
‘Laon and Cythna’ and of the Irish pam- 
phlets, it seems necessary to ask how much 
further he is going, and to speculate with 
some trepidation where he intends to stop. 

Shelley was a doctrinaire ; but this asser- 
tion is not necessarily an impeachment of him. 
There are doctrinaires and doctrinaires. In try- 
ing to estimate the value of any given doc- 
trinatre, the question to ask is this, Does he, 
in discussing social questions, treat society 
as an artificial mechanism, or does he treat 
it as a growth? Howsoever radical may be 
the views of any thinker, if he recognizes 
the fact that society is not that cruel mecha- 
nism built up by ‘‘les rois”’ for the oppres- 
sion of the race which it amuses some poets 
to anathematize, but an organic growth 
governed by inexorable laws, and ad- 
vancing to a completer organism slowly step 





by step, he is sure to see the worthlessness of 
those regenerative social schemes which are 
the delight of doctrinaires of the other class, 
to which Shelley belonged. Shelley, for 
instance, discovered, or he was told by God- 
win, that the law prohibiting a man from 
marrying his sister was of entirely conven- 
tional origin ; that very respectable people— 
such, for instance, as the Incas of Peru— 
have married their sisters and thrived. 
Straightway he went and wrote a poem of 
an appalling number of lines to show that 
incest is one of the primary virtues; and 
on the strength of this notable discovery he 
claimed for himself and his craft the honours 
due to ‘‘the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world.”’ But, in truth, there is no more 
interesting production of nature than the 
poetical polemic. His style of argument is 
peculiar, but it is beautifully illustrated by 
the game called ‘‘ Aunt Sally.” The poetical 
atheist, for instance, sets up an ugly figure, 
invests it with every kind of disgusting and 
ridiculous attribute, calls it ‘‘God,” and pro- 
ceeds triumphantly to throw sticks at it. The 
republican does the same with ‘les rois”’; 
the hater of plutocracy does the same with 
‘“Mammon.” Shelley had various ‘“ Aunt 
Sallies.” At one time it was an extra- 
ordinary concept of his own that he 
called Man; for of the genuine man Shelley 
at that time knew less than any schoolgirl 
of his day. When Milton said that man’s 
first disobedience brought death into the 
world, he was at least consistent with his 
theme, which was based on the cosmogony 
of Genesis. But Shelley, having rejected 
with scorn the cosmogony of Genesis and 
hurled his little pellets at what he called 
Christianity, still charged man with having 
originated for the lower animals all the ills 
which flow from a knowledge of good and 
evil :— 

** Man and the animals whom he has infected 

with his society, or depraved by his dominion, 
are alone diseased. The wild hog, the mouflon, 
the bison, and the wolf are perfectly exempt 
from malady, and invariably die either from 
external violence or natural old age. But the 
domestic hog, the sheep, the cow, and the dog 
are subject to an incredible variety of dis- 
tempers, and, like the corrupters of their 
natures, have physicians who thrive upon their 
miseries. The supereminence of man is like 
Satan’s, the supereminence of pain; and the 
majority of his species, doomed to penury, 
disease, and crime, have reason to curse the 
untoward event that, by enabling him to com- 
municate his sensations, raised him above the 
level of his fellow animals.” 
The mixture here of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion (which, it is interesting to note, had 
from the time of De Maillet begun to stir 
not only in France, but in England) and the 
doctrine of original sin is suggestive. 

Many are born to see that ‘‘the time is 
out of joint”; not one in many millions is 
‘born to set it right.” This is the lesson 
forced upon us by Shelley’s ‘‘ prose works,” 
and it would be well if his admirers would 
lay it to heart. There is no surer sign of 
empirical criticism than the habit of con- 
sidering a poet apart from the intellectual in- 
fluences surrounding him. Because Shelley 
expressed in his verse the great ideas then 
in the air more beautifully, more earnestly, 
than any other man of his time, therefore 
there are those who claim for him the posi- 
tion of an original thinker, an intelligence 





at once great and new. In reality he is 
nothing more than the natural result of 
the French Revolution acting upon a kind 
of temperament which, though rare, is 
by no means an accidental outgrowth of 
the human race. There are men who have 
a natural affinity to beautiful ideas. Just 
as the artist frets with an insatiable yearn- 
ing for perfect artistic work, so certain 
natures have an unquenchable yearning for 
perfect moral good. It is not confined to 
poets—Sidney had it, Mazzini had it; so 
apparently had one of the house of Haps- 
burg, Joseph IT. ; and also ‘‘the good Prince 
of Conti.” ‘‘ Goodness,” in fact, is the only 
word that can express the quality common 
to them all, and it is a pity that the word 
has become so hackneyed as to be considered 
almost synonymous with “‘ goodiness.” Not 
that the goody man, though of a more 
common growth, is without his value. He 
is well dressed, well housed, cleanly, and, 
in the winter time, benevolent in the matter 
of soup. To be faultlessly ‘‘ goody” he should 
no doubt be English, or, better still perhaps, 
Scotch, for Latin blood is in the matter of 
‘‘ goodiness”’ a poor vintage. And here, in- 
deed, is the fundamental difference between 
him and the good man, whose object is, to 
borrow Bacon’s phrase, ‘‘ the relief of man’s 
estate,” and whose goodness is independent 
of creed, independent of nationality. He 
may be a Christian; he may be a heathen; 
he may call himself an atheist, as Shelley 
did; but his object is always the same— 
‘the relief of man’s estate.” Of this kind 
of man Shelley was perhaps the very first, 
for in him we find no suspicion of the dry rot 
of self-culture which disturbs us now and 
then in our conceptions of men like Marcus 
Aurelius. 

In ethics, as in everything else, there 
are certain minds whose function it is to 
create new ideas, and there are others 
whose function it is to seize them, to steep 
them in their own personality, and give 
them forth with a splendour that makes 
them seem new again. Shelley belonged 
decidedly to the second order. And in 
honesty this, too, must be said: that defec- 
tive as is his sagacity when he deals with 
theological questions, as in his ‘ Necessity of 
Atheism,’ his tract upon Deism, &c., and 
when he deals with the interests of masses 
of men, as in the Irish pamphlets, and when 
he deals with sexual relations, as in ‘ Laon 
and Cythna,’ this defect is no less apparent 
when his intelligence is exercised in the 
fields of pure literature. 

The gift of presenting beautifully those 
generalizations upon poetry and the pvet’s 
function which have been expressed less 
beautifully by critics from Aristotle down- 
wards is evinced, no doubt, in Shelley’s Essays 
upon Poetry, and in many scattered remarks 
in his prose writings and letters; but this is 
not criticism in the sense that Wordsworth’s 
and Coleridge’s generalizations are criticism, 
or in the sense that some of the searching 
and astonishing sayings of Keats are cri- 
ticism,—such, for instance, as his defining 
poetry to be Might “half slumbering on its 
own right arm.” The moment Shelley leaves 
generalities and comes to speak of individual 
examples of literary art, we see at once that 
same lack of sagacity which causes people 
to view his theological and social disqui- 
sitions with perplexity and astonishment. 
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Compare, for instance, the very weakest of 
Keats’s remarks upon Shakspeare with 
this :— 

‘¢T have been reading ‘ The Two Noble Kins- 
men,’ in which, with the exception of that lovely 
scene to which you added so much grace in read- 
ing to me, I have been disappointed. The 
Jailor’s Daughter is a poor imitation and de- 
formed. The whole story wants moral discrimi- 
nation and modesty. I do not believe Shak- 
speare wrote a word of it.”—Vol. iv. p. 31. 


Assuredly we are far from wishing to 
challenge any of the legitimate claims of 
Shelley; it is difficult to imagine any society 
lofty enough to take to its heart the divine 
beauty of ‘ Prometheus Unbound’; but the 
glories of other great men must not be 
dimmed that he may shine more brightly. 
The way, however, in which the cultus of 
Shelley is widening every year is notable. 
The Shelleyites are now a kind of organ- 
ized religious sect; and Mr. Forman does 
not hesitate to characterize Shelley as the 
potential “saviour of the world” (vol. ii. 
p- xxii). Considering the materialistic ten- 
dencies of the age, the existence of such a 
cultus is singular. And when it is remem- 
bered that the Shelleyites profess (or are 
said to profess) a kind of materialistic philo- 
sophy, the anomaly becomes bewildering. 
With the sole exception of Blake there has 
not appeared in our literature so entirely 
spiritualistic a poet as Shelley. His sense 
of the supernatural was deep and ever 
present. His conclusions upon supernatural 
visitations may be gathered from the open- 
ing of the Journal (vol. ii. p. 207 of this 
edition). From ‘Queen Mab’ down to his 
latest writings his belief in the unseen is 
most apparent. As to what is called his 
atheism, the distinction between atheists and 
theists is deceptive. The real distinction 
between men is between materialists and 
spiritualists—between those who instinctively 
feel the contact with the physical world too 
intensely to believe in any other, and those 
who, sceptical by nature as to the senses 
being absolute and final tests of phenomena, 
accept as the only realities what the mate- 
rialists reject as dreams. To the latter 
class Shelley belonged entirely. And is he 
really to undergo apotheosis in such days as 
these ? 

Up to now, that which has dominated our 
more recent poetry is not the spiritualistic 
enthusiasm of Shelley, but the mystic pes- 
simism of Edgar Poe. Even where Shelley’s 
enthusiasm has in recent times found sym- 
pathy, the pessimism of the hour has always 
mingled with it in the oddest way. In 
truth, there has been a deal too much said 
about the subject of Shelley’s influence 
upon our contemporary poetry. In respect 
to form, no doubt, he has had consider- 
able influence; indeed, it may almost be 
claimed for him that he was the creator of 
lofty anapeestic English verse ; for, until he 
wrote, everything of a lofty kind had to be 
written in the iambic or the trochaic move- 
ment. But before his influence, even in 
the matter of form, could be deeply felt 
came Mr. Tennyson, whose kinship, both in 
matter and in form, is not with Shelley at 
all, but with Keats—Keats, whose impulse 
and whose ear were the exact opposites 
of Shelley’s. What would have been the 
amount of Shelley’s influence upon subse- 
quent poetry had it not been for the enor- 





mous counter-influence of Mr. Tennyson, 
it is, of course, impossible to say. But 
even when Mr. Tennyson’s influence was 
at its height other forces came from France 
and from America, and nothing can be more 
unlike the ethical impulse of Shelley’s work 
than the purely artistic impulse which (except 
in Mr. Swinburne’s maturer verse) moves 
the latest development of English poetry. 








Col. Grodekoff’s Ride from Samarcand to Herat, 
through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan 
Turkestan, with his own Map of the March- 
Route from the Oxus to Herat. By Charles 
Marvin. (Allen & Co.) 

Tuts clear and able narrative of a journey 

through the northern portion of Afghan 

Turkistan will be read with special interest 

at the present moment, when the eyes of all 

Europe are fixed on Central Asia. To the 

statesman and the soldier the description 

given by Col. Grodekoff of a district about 
which so little is known in Europe cannot 
but be of great value. Incidentally, also, 
profitable information is afforded about the 

Afghan army. In September, 1878, Col. 

Grodekoff obtained permission to proceed 

on leave of absence from Tashkent to Odessa 

or St. Petersburg, vid Afghanistan and Persia. 

General Kaufmann treated Col. Grodekoff in 

a manner very different from that in which 

Col. M‘Gregor was treated by the Viceroy of 

India when he (the colonel) proposed to 

make a somewhat similar excursion. The 

Governor-General of Turkistan sent a letter 

of recommendation to the Amir of Cabul in 

favour of the adventurous traveller, furnished 
him with a special passport, and even offered 
him pecuniary assistance. Accompanied by 
two Persians and a Kirghiz as servants, 

Col. Grodekoff crossed the Oxus in a ferry 

boat at Patta Keesar on the 18th of October. 

He was received by an Afghan escort, and 

in two marches reached Nazar-i-Sharif, fifty- 

three miles from the Oxus, and the residence 
of the Governor-General or Luenaib of 

Afghan Turkistan. Till the orders of the 

Amir could be received, the colonel, though 

treated in every other respect with great 

attention, was virtually a prisoner in the 
house assigned to him. Of all the Uzbek 
states comprised in Afghan Turkistan only 

Andkhoi is semi-independent ; ‘‘ the rest are 

all in a subjugated condition.” Some of the 

khanates were subdued thirty years ago, 
others only within the last five or six years. 

‘The attitude of the Afghans towards the 
Uzbeks is exceedingly haughty. The ordinary 
Afghan soldier considers himself as belonging 
to a race superior to the Uzbek, and treats him 
as an inferior being. It is quite a common 
thing for the Afghans to resort to their whips 
or to the butt-end of their rifles in their dealings 
with the subjugated people...... In order to pre- 
vent a rising on the part of the Uzbeks, the 
Afghans long ago made them deliver up all 
their arms. Only those Uzbeks are allowed to 
retain weapons whose villages lie open to Tur- 
coman attacks.” 

To all Uzbeks every avenue to official or 
social rank is closed, and the Afghans, look- 
ing on them as effeminate, never enrol them 
in the army, save a few who are employed 
as officers’ servants, camel-drivers, &e. No 
wonder the unhappy people hate their 
masters, and long for deliverance by: any 
hand. They are, however, strongly attached 
to Abdurrahman Khan. Naturally averse 





to the state of feeling in the province 
becoming known, the Afghan authorities 
during the whole of Col. Grodekoff’s journey 
cut him off as much as possible from com- 
munication with the Uzbeks, and tried when 
escorting him to avoid inhabited places. A 
large force of regular troops occupy Afghan 
Turkistan, and they are supplemented by 
a militia called Khazadars. An Afghan 
cavalry regiment consists generally of four, 
though sometimes of six, squadrons, each 
of one hundred mounted men. The troopers 
are armed with smooth-bore carbines and 
sabres; the duffadars or corporals, of whom 
there is one to every ten men, carry in 
addition a lance witha pennon. The cavalry 
are well mounted: to every two men is 
assigned a pack-horse, which is driven by 
a man taken from the ranks. Thus, in case 
of necessity, these two hundred men could 
be employed to take the place’ of the 
mounted troopers, or be themselves mounted 
on such horses as might be procurable. For 
Col. Grodekoff’s benefit the Luenaib made 
his guard go through the manual and 
bayonet exercises, which were well per- 
formed. "When, however, his visitor asked 
the Luenaib what more they knew, he 
replied, ‘‘ They know how to break front, 
but there is no room for it here. That is 
all they know.” ‘The word of command is 
given in the Afghan language. Previous 
to the reorganization of the army byShere 
Ali it was given in English. He, however, 
introduced the English military formation. 
The Afghan infantry have three paces— 
slow, ordinary, and quick. 

‘¢The relations between the officers and men 
remind one of those existing in the Turkish 
army. If an Afghan officer drinks tea, a 
number of soldiers are sure to sit around him. 
If he smokes a kaliana, all the soldiers gather 
near him and await their turn; the kaliana, 
having gone the round of the privates, returns 
again to the officer. If a soldier smokes a pipe, 
the officer asks him to let him have a draw at 
it. Should a soldier take from the folds of his 
dress a tobacco pouch, in order to put a plug of 
tobacco under his tongue, the officer inserts his 
finger and thumb into the pouch also, and takes 
a pinch of tobacco. On the other hand, should 
the officer take out his own pouch, the soldier 
helps himself in a similar manner to his tobacco. 
I did not observe that this mutual freedom 
of manner had any detrimental effect on the 
discipline of the troops. The men obeyed the 
commands of their officers with docility, and 
never displayed insubordination when sentenced 
to be thrashed. Indeed, it is exceedingly rare 
that the officers employ the lash. During the 
whole of my sojourn in-Afghanistan I only saw 
the punishment inflicted twice ; on both occa- 
sions on men who had stolen hay from my 
horses.” 


After a wearisome delay of apparently 
about a fortnight—we cannot be precise, 
for there are evident errors regarding 
the dates—Col. Grodekoff was allowed to 
resume his journey, and after an interest- 
ing but uneventful ride reached Herat in 
about a month’s time. The description of 
his route is a valuable contribution to our 
topographical knowledge, and deserves to 
be read with attention by strategists. Part 
of his march lay along the road from Merv 
to Herat, and he thus gives his opinion on 
the practicability of an advance by an army 
from the former to the latter place :— 

“‘To conduct an expeditionary force of any 
strength along that route would be an impos- 
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sibility. On this account I venture to contest 
the opinion of Rawlinson and other authorities 
on Central Asia, and make the assertion that 
Merv is not the key of Herat. If the English 
occupied Herat we should not on that account 
be bound to take Merv, because the annexation 
of that place would notin the slightest re-establish 
our equipoise with the English.” 

There is another route from Merv to Herat 
vid Surrukhs, but Col. Grodekoff says that 
between Merv and Surrukhs there are three 
waterless marches, each forty-five miles in 
length :— 

‘Thus, therefore, on the Serakhs side also 
Merv is not the key of Herat. A key serves to 
open and give admittance. In opening Merv or 
in occupying it we should not obtain admittance 
to Herat.” 

In a chapter of remarks on Col. Grode- 
koff’s book Mr. Marvin contests this view, 
and expresses a belief that it would be pos- 
sible at the proper season to open up wells 
and construct reservoirs at reasonable in- 
tervals. 

“*Tf,” he says, ‘‘ Merv is not the key of Herat 
it is at least the stepping-stone, and history 
shows what skilful use Russia has made in the 
past of stepping-stones carelessly ceded to her 
by unwary neighbours.” 

When Col. Grodekoff visited Herat there 
were quartered there nineteen battalions and 
forty brass guns. When horsemen are re- 
quired the Khazadars, or mounted militia, 
are called out. The town contains 50,000 
inhabitants, and is surrounded by walls 
thirty-six feet high with a shallow ditch. 
The walls were not armed with artillery, and 
there are absolutely no outworks. In the 
centre of the city is the citadel, standing on 
an artificial eminence. Its walls, which in 
many places have fallen into ruins, are 
twenty-four feet high, and are surrounded 
by a deep wet ditch covered with reeds. 
As to the place generally, Col. Grodekoff 
says :— 

“Herat is not in a position to defend itself 
against a European army, since at a mile to the 
north it is commanded by heights from which it 
could be bombarded by artillery.” 

Here we must close our review of this 
instructive work. Chiefly valuable to the 
geographer, the statesman, and the soldier, 
it is nevertheless, from the insight which it 
givés into Afghan life and manners, well 
worthy of perusal by the general reader. 








Mibernia Ignatiana seu Ibernorum Soctetatis 
Jesu. Patrum Monumenta. Collecta, se- 
cundum annorum ordinem distributa, notis 
illustrata, et sociurum elogiis aucta A. P. 
Edmundo Hogan, ejusdem Societatis 
Presbytero. (Societas Typographica Dub- 
liniensis. ) 

Tnis work treats of the establishment of 

the Irish mission of the Society of Jesus in 

1540, and its struggles in the succeeding 

sixty-seven years. During that period the 

Jesuits on the mission in Ireland were 

mainly members of the noble or wealthy 

commercial families there of English descent. 

Labouring incessantly, and without payment, 

to instruct and retain the people in the 

Roman Catholic faith, the members of the 

Society encountered much hardship and 

peril as proscribed enemies to the Church 

and State of England. The importance 


attached to them is evidenced by the circum- 
stance that while the Government in Ireland 





proffered forty pounds for the body of any 
Jesuit, the rewards offered for the capture of 
ordinary priests there were but from 6/. 3s. 4d. 
to 5l. per head. By many devices and in 
various disguises the Jesuits carried out their 
ministrations in the castles or houses of those 


| of their own religion, but they had constantly 


to take refuge in the recesses of mountains, 
woods, and morasses. The doctrines of the 
Reformation, taught in Trinity College, 
Dublin, founded by Queen Elizabeth, re- 
pelled Roman Catholics from its halls, and 
caused them to seek education abroad. At the 
solicitation of some of the Roman Catholic 
nobility of Ireland, Philip IV. established 
a college at Salamanca, under the care of 
the Society of Jesus, styled El Real Colegio 
de Nobles Yrlandeses. At Seville, Lisbon, 
and Douay colleges were also founded for 
the Irish. Towards the support of these 
institutions the Irish merchants in Spain 
contributed a per-centage on their exports 
of wine. The Popes also granted the 
fishermen on the Spanish and Portuguese 
coasts permission to fish by day and night, 
on Sundays and festivals, on condition that 
the proceeds of these labours should go to 
support the colleges for the Irish. The 
ecclesiastical students admitted to these 
houses were required to be of Irish birth, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
four. On entering they subscribed an 
engagement that, on the completion of their 
studies, they would devote themselves to 
missionary work in Ireland, when ordered to 
proceed thither by the heads of the colleges. 
The Irish mission was thus supplied with 
a small but ardent band of Jesuits, whose 
history, so far as now known, consists chiefly 
of details of exertions, privations, and suffer- 
ings. These gloomy records are somewhat 
relieved by a few notices which have been 
preserved in connexion with James Archer, 
who would appear not to have been excelled 
by any Jesuit of his day in courage and 
versatility. Archer was a member of an 
old Anglo-Irish family of Kilkenny, but the 
date of his entering the Society of Jesus 
does not appear to have been precisely 
ascertained. He was for a time confessor 
to the Duke of Austria as well as to 
the Earl of Tyrone, and was said to have 
been entrusted by the Holy See with special 
spiritual powers to be exercised in Ireland. 
He displayed marvellous activity among the 
Trish in their wars against Elizabeth. A 
report addressed to the Papal Nuncio de- 
scribed Archer as more valuable than troops 
to his fellow countrymen, as by his influence 
over them he had brought about a union of 
the greater part of the Irish. In one of 
his letters Archer mentions that, although 
obliged to live generally in woods and hiding- 
places, he had never ceased to exercise the 
functions of his ministry. He was a leader 
of the party which carried off and tem- 
porarily imprisoned the Earl of Ormonde, 
and the earl, in a subsequent letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, referred to him as “the most 
odious traitor, Archer the Jesuit.” 

In a contemporary coloured sketch of the 
capture of Ormonde, Archer is delineated at 
full length, dressed in a long black cloak, 
yellow jacket, pink trousers, and broad- 
brimmed hat. The drawing of this curious 
scene will, we trust, be reproduced in the 
Government series of ‘‘The National Manu- 


scripts of Ireland.” After having taken an 












active part with the Irish to the close of the 
war in 1601, Archer passed some time at 
the Court of Spain, where he was said to be 
“well regarded.” He is described as tall 
in stature, of dark complexion, his hair 
‘spotted grey,” his visage long and thin, 
and his apparel commonly a white doublet, 
and the rest of some colour to disguise him- 
self. One of Cecil’s agents, who had seen 
Archer acting as chief commander among the 
Irish, reported that he had recognized him 
in disguise at Hampton Court while the king 
was there ; that the Jesuit was well mounted 
on horseback, in company with the Earl of 
Tyrone and other noblemen; and that he 
had also observed him on other occasions 
in divers kinds of apparel, sometimes like 
a courtier and occasionally as a farmer or 
chapman from the country. 

Henry FitzSimon, another Irish Jesuit of 
this time, busied himself as a polemical 
writer. He graduated at Oxford, and sub- 
sequently resided on the Continent, where 
he published several works, but, returning 
to Ireland, he was for a considerable time 
imprisoned as a dangerous person. While 
in durance FitzSimon challenged the heads 
of the newly founded college at Dublin to 
public controversial discussion. The writer 
of an official despatch at this period mentioned 
that the Jesuits scoffed daily and insolently 
at the ignorance of the Anglican bishops in 
Treland. In reference to the oaths in fashion 
in his time, FitzSimon produced the fol- 
lowing little known epigram—not included 
in the volume before us—which somewhat 
resembles those of his contemporary Sir 
John Davies :— 

In elder times an ancient custume ‘twas 

To swear in weightie matters by the Masse. 

But when Masse was put down, as ould men note, 

They swore then by the crosse of this graye grote, 

And when the crosse was held likewise in scorne, 

Then faith and trowth, for common oathes were 
sworne, 

3ut now men banisht have both faith and trouth, 

So that God damne me, is the common oath, 

So custome keeps decorum, by gradation, 

Loosing Masse, crosse, faith, trouth,—followeth 
damnation. 


The labours of the Irish Jesuits extended 
far beyond Europe, and before the close of 
the sixteenth century some of them were 
settled in Brazil and Paraguay. 

It is to be regretted that the volume under 
notice should have been published in Latin. 
The only English matters which it contains 
are some extracts from English writings 
and translations of documents, the originals 
of which were not available. Pretixed is a 
formal permission, in the style of past cen- 
turies, for printing the book, signed by the 
provincial head of the Society of Jesus, 
under authority from the General. We may 
thus regard the volume as an authentic ex- 
position of the views of the Society on this 
section of its history. The materials derived 
from unpublished sources are but small, and 
the greater part of the book is composed of 
extracts from calendars of State Papers, his- 
tories of religious orders, and other printed 
works. Before the appearance of ‘ Hibernia 
Ignatiana,’ the only detailed account pub- 
lished of the Jesuits of Ireland was that 
included by the Rev. George Oliver, author 
of the ‘Monasticon Exoniense,’ in his col- 
lections, printed in 1838, towards illustrating 
the biography of the English, Scotch, and 
Irish members of the Society of Jesus. Dr. 
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Oliver expressed his regret that he was 
unable to offer much information relative to 
the history of the Irish mission. The heads 
of the Society in Ireland, in reply to his 
inquiries on the subject, assured him that 
they were wholly destitute of documents, in 
any regular shape, concerning their prede- 
cessors there, and this they ascribed to the 
difficulties with which they had to contend 
in the penal times. 








Vols. X. and XI. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
(Edinburgh, Black.) 


TueEsE two instalments of the great under- 
taking which Prof. Baynes edits with such 
care and sagacity are of more than usual 
interest. Volume x. is especially rich 
in geographical articles. Mr. C. R. Mark- 
ham supplies an adequate sketch of 
the progress of geographical discovery, 
but hardly refers to the progress of geo- 
graphy as a science. Ool. A. R. Clarke 
contributes valuable articles on Geodesy and 
Mathematical Geography. Physical Geo- 
graphy is somewhat summarily dismissed in 
three columns by Prof. Geikie, who makes 
amends, however, by supplying an elaborate 
treatise on Geology, which fills no less than 
164 pages. Yet, notwithstanding the dis- 
proportionate space taken up by this sub- 
ject, we look in vain for a sketch of the his- 
tory of geology, such as we might fairly 
expect to meet with in an encyclopzedic 
work. Prof. H. Wagner, in his article 
on Germany, devotes more attention to 
statistics than to physical geography. The 
history and literature of Germany are dealt 
with in a masterly manner by Mr. James 
Sime, whilst the German Language has 
found an exponent no less skilled in Prof. 
E. Sievers. Amongst minor articles those 
by Col. H. Yule on Gaur, Ghazni, and 
Gilgit are deserving of special commen- 
dation, as is also the contribution of the 
same scholar to volume xi., the article on 
the Hindu Kush range. 

The article entitled ‘Hebrew Language 
and Literature” bears evidence of wide 
knowledge and adequate acquaintance with 
the subject. Prof. Robertson Smith is 
familiar with the most recent literature bear- 
ing upon it, and he moves along with bold 
and confident step, pronouncing his judg- 
ments with a curtness that savours at times 
of dogmatism. More caution would have 
been desirable. Thus, in speaking of the 
Chronicle writer, the language, ‘‘He no 
longer thoroughly understood the old 
Hebrew sources from which he worked,” is 
of questionable propriety. After perusing 
the whole a feeling of uncertainty is left 
upon the reader’s mind, owing to the absence 
of lucid separation of the materials, as also to 
the statement of too many opinions and the 
constant interjection of modifying or depre- 
ciatory remarks. It is true that there are 
paragraphs; but they are not of a sort to 
dominate a discussion such as we should 
wish for. The various derivations of ’7bri, 
Hebrew, may serve to illustrate the uncer- 
tainty hanging around the writer’s course. 
He is right in saying that Eber in Genesis 
is not a real person; but the Jehovist looks 
upon him as such, and appears to derive the 
patronymic from him. The article seems to 
have been writtea speedily, the author rely- 
ing on the copious knowledge of his well- 





stored mind. An antecedent deliberate sift- 
ing of the materials or a good and systematic 
distribution of them does not suggest itself 
to the reader. Hence the impression left by 
a perusal of the whole is somewhat impalp- 
able. The statement that Judah Chayyug 
was the discoverer of the system of triliteral 
roots is not correct. He asserted and vindi- 
cated it, but it was already known to 
Menahem. There are some omissions 
which the article should not _ exhibit. 
Among the Hebrew grammars mentioned, 
some of them hardly deserving notice, we 
miss Nordheimer’s, the syntax of which is 
excellent, and Stade’s recent work, whose 
merits deserve honourable recognition. In 
noticing the ‘Lexicon Breve Rabbinico- 
philosoph.’ appended to the elder Buxtorf’s 
‘Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon,’ the more 
copious one of Otho (1675) should not have 
been passed by. The ‘Hebrew Concordance’ 
published by Bagster (1876), compiled by 
B. Davidson, is unnoticed, though it is, on 
the whole, the best extant. It has the 
words which Fiirst’s lacks, and is unencum- 
bered with such extraneous matter as 
belongs to a lexicon. The essay is a favour- 
able specimen of the writer’s learning, but 
it might have been better had more time 
and pains been given to it. Some things it 
lacks; others which it has might well be 
omitted, because they are not essential even 
to a compendium of the subject. 

Mr. Jebb’s article on Greek History ex- 
tends from the earliest times down to the 
death of Alexander the Great, the account 
of the prehistoric period—a period about 
which we seem nowadays to have fully as 
much information as metaphysicians claim 
to have about the ‘ unknowable ”’—being 
exceedingly careful and _ praiseworthy, 
especially as regards the early constitution 
of Attica; the age of faith, however, in 
the solar myth seems to have passed, Mr. 
Jebb following Mr. Freeman’s principles, 
and looking for some groundwork of real 
fact in such legends as those of the 
Pelopid dynasty or the return of the 
Heracleide. In his treatment of real 
ascertained history Mr. Jebb is hardly so 
satisfactory. The facts of the Persian war 
are rightly stated enough, though to say 
that Themistocles was ostracized for in- 
triguing with the Persians is not merely 
inaccurate, but a complete misrepresentation 
of the peculiar character of ostracism—a 
punishment never inflicted on any definite 
accusation, and least of all for high treason ; 
but of the enormous interests at stake at 
Marathon and Salamis, as regards the present 
civilization of the whole of Europe and the 
intellectual progress of the world, there is 
no notice at all; and the historical signifi- 
cance of the coincidence of the attack by 
Carthage on the Greeks of Sicily with the 
Asiatic invasion of Greece proper is passed 
over. There is thus, on the one side, a want 
of broad general views on the relation of 
Greek history to modern, and, on the other, 
important facts are often neglected. To take 
a few instances, the domestic politics of 
Athens during the wars against Sparta and 
Macedon are most cursorily treated; Cleén 
himself and the whole school of demagogues 
that rose out of the Periclean régime are 
completely ignored, nor is there any mention 
of such foremost figures as Auschines and 
Phocion; the mutilation of the Herma— 





which not merely deprived Alcibiades of 
the command of the Athenian forces, but 
which, in the excitement it produced, is so 
valuable as evidence that the Periclean age, 
in spite of the rise of the spirit of scepticism 
in literature, was extremely orthodox—is 
entirely passed over; while as regards social 
life Aspasia and Elpinice, names so remark- 
able not merely. gor their direct influence on 
politics, but for the light they throw on the 
position of women at Athens, are nowhere 
alluded to. It is impossible not to feel that 
such omissions as these detract much from 
the value of Mr. Jebb’s brilliant article. 

Dr. Donaldson’s work comprises the 
whole of post-classical Greek history from 
the death of Alexander down to the Treaty 
of Berlin, and is one of the most intellectual 
and complete articles that have ever appeared 
on the subject, though it is difficult to see 
why there should be no mention of the 
Pyrrhic invasion of Italy, so important in 
the history of the Hellenizing of the West. 
On the whole, however, it is impossible to 
give Dr. Donaldson anything but the fullest 
praise; and we may note briefly two points 
in which he deserves great credit for clearing 
up two common misconceptions about the 
history of this time, one founded on the 
sneer of a Roman satirist, the other on a 
pompous sentence of our own historian 
Gibbon. 

The ‘‘ Greeculus esuriens ”’ of Juvenal has 
always been too readily taken as representa- 
tive of the real character of the Greeks of the 
Roman period, and it is impossible to conceive 
that an empire which achieved so much for 
civilization as the Byzantine could really 
have been the feeble and decrepit system 
Gibbon would lead us to believe; on both 
these questions Dr. Donaldson’s remarks 
are exceedingly good. And, finally, the rise 
of ‘“‘the Hellenic idea” is vividly traced 
from the literary Philhellenism of Voltaire 
and the political intrigues of the Russians, 
while the modern Greeks receive every credit 
for the advances they have made since their 
independence, though the peculiarly blood- 
less and orderly character of their revolution 
against Otho, as opposed to the wild reck- 
lessness of contemporary political movements 
in other countries, deserved some notice. 

Mr. Jebb’s article on Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture opens with a good account of the early 
poets, and some excellent remarks on the 
Greek consciousness of the artistic value of 
the different dialects and metres as instru- 
mentsof literary expression, but, on the whole, 
it is slight and sketchy. In the account of 
Athenian comedy there is no mention of the 
remarkable Sicilian influence, and the name 
of Menander does not occur; there is no 
allusion to Agathon, whose play of ‘The 
Flower’ formed a remarkable era in the 
development of the Greek drama, and whose 
picture as the esthetic poet of the Periclean 
age is handed down to us in such brilliant 
colours by both Plato and Aristophanes ; 
nor to the exquisite poem of ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ which has been eternally en- 
shrined in our own literature by Marlowe. 
Polybius is treated as a mere chronicler, in- 
stead of as one of the most rationalistic his- 
torians of the world, whose scientific method 
of criticism entitles him to a high place; 
and the three scanty lines assigned to Theo- 
critus as a purely pastoral poet would give 
the ordinary reader no idea that he was the 
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author of a poem, the ‘Pharmaceutria,’ 
which for fiery colour and splendid concen- 
tration of passion is only equalled by the 
‘Attis’ of Catullus in the whole range of 
ancient literature; while as regards any 
general views there is no allusion to the 
nature or value of the influence exercised 
by Greek literature on the literature of 
Rome and of modern times. 

Dr. Donaldson’s article on Byzantine 
Literature is as interesting as any account 
of a literature written entirely by medio- 
crities could be; and his article on Modern 
Greek Literature is exceedingly well done 
and crowded with information, his history 
of the romantic and ballad poetry, from the 
strange ‘Exploits of Akritas,’ recently pub- 
lished by Legrand, down to Rangabé and 
Rhegas in modern times, being most valu- 
able and clear; some notice, however, might 
have been given of the introduction of rhyme 
into Greek poetry, which Christopoulos has 
carried to such perfection. The article, on 
the whole, is extremely interesting, and we 
are glad to see that full justice is done to the 
great literary activity at modern Athens. 

Volume xi. is strong in biographical 
articles. Mrs. Mark Pattison writes pleasantly 
and justly about Greuze. Mr. Garnett’s 
account of Hazlitt deserves particular men- 
tion ; so does the memoir of Grotius by Mr. 
Mark Pattison, the comparison between 
Grotius and Erasmus being particularly well 
drawn. Dr. William Smith’s article on 
Grote is interesting; so is Prof. Tait’s 
notice of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton. In the 
account of Greville it is boldly asserted that 
he “did not stoop to collect or record pri- 
vate scandal.’’ Mrs. Hemans has no right 
to such a long notice as that assigned to her. 
Henry IV. of France is dismissed too 
summarily. Ebenezer Henderson does not 
deserve the three quarters of a column he 
monopolizes. Miss Toulmin Smith deserves 
a word of praise for her article on Guilds. 








Specimens of English Dialects —I. Devonshire; 
IT. Westmoreland. English Dialect Society, 
Series D. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tus volume is the first instalment of what 

must form a most interesting portion of the 

publications of the English Dialect Society, 
viz., reproductions of complete works written 
for the purpose of setting forth the various 
dialects of our country in their living state. 

Glossaries and bibliographic notices are of 

course highly important, and books like those 

here reprinted can be put off if anything 
more pressing seems to demand the So- 
ciety’s attention ; but it is to be hoped that 

Series D. will be continued until it embraces 

specimens of all the dialects, and, if possible, 

more than one in some of the larger coun- 
ties, such as Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land. The production of books in which 
dialectic peculiarities are preserved is going 
out of fashion, because the schoolmaster 
and the railway are effacing such peculiarities 
very rapidly; it is therefore well that all 
that can be put forth under the auspices of 
the Dialect Society should be reprinted, for 
they are not easy to collect, and are not 
likely to be reproduced in our time by any 
private publisher. One of the latest attempts 
to preserve local diction by means of pub- 
lications has been The Barnsla Fowks Annual, 
or Pogmoor Olmenack, a yearly issue of which 





took place in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
twenty years ago, and may be continued 
still. Some of the early numbers of it are 
worth the attention of the Dialect Society, 
which might either print them in extenso or 
incorporate them in some glossary of West 
Riding words. 

In the present number of Series D. we 
have first ‘The Exmoor Scolding,’ and 
added to it ‘An Exmoor Courtship; or, 
a Suitoring Discourse in the Devonshire 
Dialect and Mode near the Forest of Ex- 
moor.’ In the preface which the editor 
(Mr. F. T. Elworthy) has prefixed to these 
dialogues is reprinted a short poem of an 
earlier date, called ‘ The Somersetshire Man’s 
Complaint,’ which represents the dialect of 
that county at a period at least a century 
earlier than the date of the Exmoor speci- 
mens, and which, though short, is interesting 
as furnishing many illustrations of the lan- 
guage which Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of Edgar in ‘King Lear,’ and which Ben 
Jonson also introduces in his ‘Tale of a 
Tub.’ In respect of their matter neither 
the ‘Scolding’ nor the ‘Courtship’ merits 
much notice. The two “ bouts” of abuse 
in which the two scolds, Thomasin and Wil- 
mot, indulge are pervaded by more coarse- 
ness than even seems needful in a representa- 
tion of the passionate speech of their class; 
but for the language of the district of Ex- 
moor they are full of valuable illustration, 
and the glossaries appended to them pre- 
serve for us many words which will soon 
have perished from our tongue. One of 
the most curious features of this Exmoor 
dialect is the way in which it has retained 
a trace of the older English pronunciation 
in the terminations of the verbs. The oldest 
English infinitives end in an or en, and this 
termination in Chaucer is often preserved, but 
he very frequently shortens it into a final e, 
which is to be pronounced. In the Devon- 
shire speech this remains in a marked form, 
and it is represented in these dialogues by 
ee or y. Thus, ‘‘ Dest net caree to zey thy 
praers ?”’ (p. 52), 7.e., ‘‘ Dost thou not care to 
say thy prayers?” Or, again, ‘‘Thee wut 
steehoppee and colty and hobby and riggy 
wi’ enny Kesson zoul”’ (p. 56), which, sig- 
nifies, ‘‘ Thou wilt gad about and sport and 
romp and riot with any Christian soul.” 

An example like the last quoted shows 
that a glossary is needful for the compre- 
hension of this Exmoor speech, and this is 
all the more so because the language of 
these dialogues is that of the very lowest 
kind of abuse, and into it many expressions 
enter which, for the credit of the ordinary 
utterances of the people, it is to be hoped 
are seldom heard. The glossary which is 
appended is the one which has appeared 
with those editions of the book which were 
not composed with any philological object. 
There is no doubt that both the ‘ Courtship’ 
and the ‘Scolding’ were at first written, 
whoever may have been the composer, 
merely as an amusement, though no pains 
have been spared to string together all the 
quaint words which the author remembered. 
Yet many both of the words and expressions 
were not of common use even when the 
dialogues were written. They first appeared 
in 1746, and in 1771 the glossary which is 
reprinted in this volume was found to be 
necessary in order that even Devonshire 
people (for the books have never enjoyed 





more than a local circulation) might com- 
prehend the whole sense of the colloquies. 
The editor has made no attempt to modify 
this early glossary, except by a few additions 
at the end of various explanations, but his 
notes at the foot of each page embrace much 
information, which improves upon the older 
glossary, and places the book on a level with 
the other publications of the Society. 

The traditional account of the origin of 
these productions is that they arose in con- 
sequence of the collection of many of the 
words and phrases which they contain by 
a blind fiddler named Peter Lock, of North 
Moulton. This man, being much thrown 
amongst the common people, and having, as 
is often the case with the blind, an exceed- 
ingly good memory, made himself master 
of the numerous words which were current 
only in the spoken language of the peasantry. 
His knowledge is said to have been made 
use of by a neighbouring clergyman, who 
put the ‘Exmoor Scolding’ into the form 
in which we now have it, and the ‘ Court- 
ship’ was produced at a later time, but 
deemed worthy of being added to the earlier 
work. On its title-page the first work is 
said to be “in the propriety and decency 
of the Exmoor language,” but the editor, 
who is well acquainted with the Exmoor 
speech, enters his protest against this 
phrase, and says:—‘‘To imply that the 
subject matter so much dwelt upon in this 
dialogue is a fair sample of the propriety 
and decency of the young women in the 
district in the last century is simply scan- 
dalous.” However, for the purposes of 
the Dialect Society all that is here has its 
value, and it is not likely nowadays to 
attract notice for anything except its worth 
to the student of language. That the 
reader may gather a correct notion of the 
pronunciation of the Devonian peasantry 
each page is printed also in Mr. Ellis’s 
glossic, which, although admirably con- 
trived for its purpose, is hideous to look at. 

The second part of the volume, which is 
edited by Prof. Skeat, is entitled ‘A Bran 
New Wark,’ and is a reprint of a work 
issued first in 1785 in the dialect of West- 
moreland. This was written by the Rev. 
William Hutton, rector of Beetham in 
Westmoreland, and a member of an old 
family at Overthwaite. The local pronun- 
ciation of this last name is ‘“‘ Worfat,” and 
so the little book appears as the production 
of ‘‘ William de Worfat.” It is of a much 
more literary character than the Exmoor 
dialogues, and consists of a prologue dated 
Yuletide, 1784, and ‘The Plain Address,’ 
which may be described as a sort of sermon 
in two parts on the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’’ This is followed 
by a brief epilogue, and on the character of 
the whole work the editor says :— 

‘‘ Unlike many specimens of (so-called) pro- 
vincial talk, this piece does not appear to have 
been written to sell, so that the author was not 
endeavouring, as is often the case, to put together 
a quantity of trash (often very incorrect as speci- 
mens of dialect) in order to raise a laugh and 
catch a penny. The difference in tone from the 
ordinary run of such productions is most striking. 
It breathes the language of genuine Christian 
love, and shows that the author was a man of 
kindly feeling and excellent sense. It is rightly 
styled ‘A Plain Address,’ and is well calculated 
to promote that kindly feeling amongst neigh- 
bours which the author had so much at heart.” 
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Clearly it was couched in the speech 
of the common people in order that they 
might read the address and profit by its 
lessons, and not with a thought of the philo- 
logical value which such a composition 
would possess. Some of the language is 
quaint and telling, as, for example :— 

**T love ye, my parishioners, and nought can 
maak a miff (quarrel) amang us, but ya (one) 
thing. When the devil wants mischief, he rolls 
a tithe egg before us, we stoup to tak it up, and 
tea (too) often it bursts in aur hands. Tithe 
maintenance is a tryal to bath ye and me; it 
trys my patience and your honesty. Ye con- 
sider net that the dues ye grudge me er (are) 
part of your estates; that for seven hundred 
years togither, your estates hev been bought 
and heired with them. Let us then shake fist 
and neaf in love and friendship; if I hev the 
white, ye hev the yolk.” 

The plain speech of the address on all 
points is characteristic. Thus:— 

‘‘Wha isaknave? He that gaas creeping in 
the dark, nimming and nifting (stealing and 
pilfering) whativver he can lig (lay) his fists on. 
Bold villainy I meddle net with, it tells its own 
story, but shifting of mere-stanes (boundary 
stones) and bending young trees wrang side 
oth hedge, to make Jammy’s twig become 
Roger’s tree, this is a sad and an evil coveting 
of our nebbour’s property, and desarves hang- 
ing. If seven aut of ten in a lile (little) town- 
ship were to be dishonest, what mud (might) 
become of tother three? They wad be cheated 
aut of hause and harbour.” 

It will be seen from these extracts that 
the language of the address is largely of 
the literary English, but there is in it a 
considerable number of dialectal words 
which only north-country folks would under- 
stand without explanation; thus ‘‘snod”’ 
=smooth, glossy; ‘‘brocks and foumarts” = 
badgers and polecats. Only in the northern 
speech do lasses “‘fidge” their part in a 
dance, or a careless walker go “ trapesing” 
along, or a sleeper nod his head in an 
easy ‘“‘slome.” The last word, it is true, 
is preserved to us in the first syllable of 
“slumber,” but the word itself is rarely 
heard by, perhaps hardly known to, most 
people south of the Trent. All these words 
are made clear in the editor’s glossary, 
and he has besides supplied a few interest- 
ing notes, which illustrate such matters in 
the text as seem to need comment. There 
is, however, one word which has a shade of 
meaning in the north country which seems 
unknown to Prof. Skeat. This is the word 
“‘conny”’ (Sc. canny). In the glossary this 
is explained as signifying pretty, good, 
excellent. No doubt in many cases the 
word has these senses, but those who have 
seen the northern cream-jugs with their 
old-fashioned posy, ‘‘Be canny with the 
cream,’’ know that there is in this word a 
sense of ‘‘careful,” ‘sparing,’ and that 
often it is applied where the Southerner 
would use “‘tiny”’ or “little.” Now in the 
two places in which the word is found in 
the address it seems to have this latter 
sense alone. Thus, in line 119, speaking 
of the verse, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” the writer says, “It is 
a teata (too-too) conny verse indeed, yet 
things mun widely alter before it be duly 
observed,”’ where he means that though it 
be a very tiny sentence, yet it is not, for 
all that, carried out in men’s lives. Then, 
in line 296, he calls the same phrase “a 
conny pithy sentence,” by which expression 





he means that, though little, there is in it 
some pith. 

Altogether this first instalment of Series D. 
is so interesting that we cannot doubt that 
the members of the Dialect Society will be 
glad to have some successors of the same 
character when such can be found. They are 
generally, as we have said, tracts not likely 
to be privately reprinted nowadays, and it 
will be a great work accomplished if as com- 
plete a collection as can be obtained be 
made under the auspices of the Society’s 
editors. For then we shall not only be sure 
to be supplied with careful texts, but also 
be put in the way toa right use of what is 
issued in the service of the comparative 
philology of our tongue. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Mudfog Papers. By Charles Dickens. 


‘‘Empire Library” Series. (Bentley & 
Son.) 
A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Oliver Constable: Miller and Baker. By Sarah 


Tytler. 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Carmela. By the Princess Olga Canta- 
cuztne. Translated from the French by 
Madame Klauss. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley 
& Co.) 


Lizzie of the Mill. From the German of 

W. Heimburg by Christina Tyrrell. 

2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Tue sketches now first collected under the 
title of ‘The Mudfog Papers’ were written 
for the early numbers of Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany. It is hard to say why they have been 
thought worth republishing, for noteworthy 
as, by reason of their authorship, they may 
be held to be, they are, considered as litera- 
ture, of scant account. They have not even 
the interest that attaches to the ’prentice 
work of distinguished men, for they belong 
to a period when Dickens, in ‘ Pickwick’ 
and in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ was producing some 
of his best and strongest writing. Of their 
being contemporary with these famous books 
there is nothing in them to remind us ; they 
are too evidently “‘ potboilers”’; and so far 
from showing forth for the work of the 
master himself, they might easily be mis- 
taken for that of one of the most mannered 
and least original of his pupils. Their 
intention is humorous, and the noble Eng- 
lish of the penny-a-liner of the epoch is 
imitated in them with depressing fidelity. 
Occasionally, too, there is audible in them 
a note that has a thin, far-away ring of the 
true Dickens; occasionally we light upon a 


grotesqueness of phrase, a touch of fantastic | 


observation, a humorous adjective, a pleasant 
whim in nomenclature, that read like faint 
and feeble foreshadowings of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ and ‘The Uncommercial Traveller.’ 
But, in the main, they are surprisingly 
empty of merit and of interest alike. The 
fun in them is cheap, forced, conventional, 
and tolerably vulgar. They will serve at 
best but as a kind of ‘‘ Requiescat”’ over a 
dead and buried style of sentiment and com- 
position. Whether they treat of the mis- 
adventures of Mr. Tulrumble or of the 
scientific absurdities of Prof. Woodensconce 


and Mr. Knight Bell, they are unprofitably | 














illustrious author would have had them, in 
the oblivion that is their proper sphere. 

‘A Very Opal’ is a good specimen of the 
sort of novel which only a woman could 
write. It is not of the highest order of 
woman’s work, but it is not without con- 
siderable merit. The character of Elsie, 
who is the opal, it seems, is a peculiarly 
feminine construction. It is hard to believe 
that there exists so silly a person. A man’s 
experience could not have supplied him with 
the material to substitute for what might 
have been the young person’s thoughts. 
Even Balzac would have failed to extricate 
the secret mysteries of such motiveless 
caprices as those which serve for the springs 
of her actions. And yet with careful reading 
one begins to fancy that the character is not 
an invention; one imagines that it must be 
drawn more or less from life; and whether 
that is so or not, the fact that the author 
has succeeded in giving some appearance 
of possibility to the character is a point in 
her favour. As is frequently, if not in- 
variably, the case in women’s books, the 
men are very imperfectly drawn and under- 
stood. The author does not seem to have 
been able to make any but the most super- 
ficial study of men’s characters. The story 
is, therefore, naturally rather wanting in 
interest. The book, in fact, must be 
read diligently. It will not serve as an 
amusement for idle time, but it is pleasant 
as a diversion from severer studies. There 
is a minuteness of observation noticeable in 
it, and at times a kind of quiet, sly humour, 
which reminds one of Jane Austen. Like 
her, too, Mrs. Pirkis is at her best when 
describing the life of women who live a 
good deal of their time alone and without 
other distractions than the ordinary round 
of domestic duties. 

Miss Tytler has made an interesting figure 
of her social reformer. Oliver Constable, 
an Oxford first-class man, who follows his 
father’s trade as a matter of conscience, has 
none of the pettiness of the esthetic Radical 
about him, and exhibits little of that social 
envy which is the bad side of democratic 
enthusiasm. The story of his difficulties 
and ultimate success in raising the tone of 
his neighbours is both interesting and in- 
structive. His worst trouble begins at 
home in the disappointment of his devoted 
but rather ambitious sister, upon whom 
Oliver’s intimate relations with vulgar 
people and their womankind not unnaturally 
grate severely. Scarcely less hard to bear 
is the want of sympathy with him displayed 
by his more distant relation, Mrs. Hilliard, an 
admirably drawn portrait of a clever, genial, 
satirical woman of the world ; and still more 
distressing the attitude of her niece, a 
rather noble character, unconventional and 
honest, with high faculties and ideals, but 
only gradually to be won to sympathy with 
unattractive humanity. It is hard to say 
whether the author has been more fortunate 
in the lifelike presentment of these highly 
educated women, or in the pathetic picture 
of the meanness and vulgarity which en- 
crust the better qualities of the shop-keep- 
ing class, the Polleys and the Dadds, the 
youths that haunt the music-hall, and the 
girls who, according to their bent, are 


and depressingly dull; and in the end they | hoidenish, lackadaisical, slatternly, and 


excite a feeling of wonder and regret that | flaunting by turns. 


Harry Stanhope, too, 


they were not allowed to rest, as their | the amateur “yeoman,” one who has so 
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neglected everything but his physical side 
that he is a mere combination of light- 
headed boyhood with the passions of a man, 
is a subject for reflection. How Oliver con- 
tends with the tricks of his trade, and loses 
his business because he will not sell artifi- 
cially whitened bread and will honestly 
weigh his fancy loaves; how he comes to 
open war with his men, who regard him as 
their natural enemy; how he lectures on 
Wordsworth’s ‘Idiot Boy’ to the utter dis- 
gust and bewilderment of his audience ; 
how he loses his Dissenting friends because 
he will not vote for a Liberal of the common 
complexion; and, finally, how his heart 
redresses the errors of his head, and his 
foes are at last converted to admiration, if 
not to imitation of his example, is a study 
which will repay the reader’s pains. 

‘Carmela’ is a romance rather than a 
novel of modern life, though its events are 
those of the present day. The heroine is 
without fault, and the sentiment is of the 
highest kind. The story is well contrived, 
and unblemished by anything which is 
not fit for the most ingenuous minds. It 
was suited for translation into English, 
many of the characters and scenes in it 
being English. The translator’s work has 
been well done on the whole, though there 
are some phrases about fox-hunting which 
show unfamiliarity with sport. ‘‘ Without a 
fox-hunt, what was the country good for?” 
hardly sounds like English; and to say that 
the foxes’ holes had been walled up, instead 
of that the earths had been stopped, is as 
unsportsmanlike as to call the hounds dogs, 
as Madame Klauss does. 

Miss Tyrrell has been neither so fortunate 
in her selection of a German novel to trans- 
late nor so successful in her translation of it 
as is usually the case with her. ‘ Lizzie of 
the Mill’ is a pleasant enough little story, 
but the interest is of the thinnest, and the 
characters are by no means of the most 
fresh. It tells how the heir of a half-ruined 
house fell in love (or thought himself to 
have fallen in love) with an ill-tempered 
and treacherous cousin, who leaves him in 
the lurch and in great pecuniary difficulties, 
and how he is rescued therefrom by the 
usual faithful and munificent girl of the 
people. A wicked Italian grandmother 
with ruthless aristocratic views is the only 
other person deserving much mention. 
Perhaps it is the lack of interest and 
novelty in the story which makes Miss 
Tyrrell’s transiation seem inferior to those 
to which she has accustomed her readers. 
Perhaps, however, it is still more directly 
the fault of the original. There are some 
German styles which the most adroit trans- 
lator cannot purge of the limp formlessness 
which is of their essence, and possibly Herr 
Heimburg’s may be of these. We must own 
that the translation does not encourage us 
to turn to the original for the purpose of 
deciding this question. But it certainly 
may be suggested that translators would do 
well to satisfy themselves of the intrinsic 
worth of the wares they translate. We 
cannot be said to be desperately in want of 
novels in England, and the native crop 
of bad and doubtful ones is quite sufficient 
without foreign importations. 











SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Selected Poems of Martial. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Appendices. By Rev. H. M. 

Stephenson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir is curious that a writer so famous and so 
generally read as Martial should have been so 
seldom edited. Until quite lately there was no 
accessible English edition at all, and students 
who could not obtain Lemaire had no choice but 
to fall back upon Schrevelius. In 1868, however, 
Mr. Paley published, in the ‘‘ Grammar School 
Classics,” a large selection of epigrams originally 
commenced by his friend Mr. Stone, and this 
edition has since been in general use, as, indeed, 
it deserves to be, for the notes are carefully 
compiled and conveniently printed, and are dis- 
figured by no worse faults than occasional mis- 
apprehensions of the poet’s humour, such as any 
reader can correct for himself. Mr. Stephenson’s 
selection seems to be much smaller than Mr. 
Paley’s, and is certainly less entertaining, for, 
as the editor himself avows, ‘‘ several of the 
better known and most popular of the epigrams 
have been omitted,” and it is plain throughout 
that he has cared more for his commentary than 
for his author. In the introduction it is noticeable 
that Mr. Stephenson is strongly of opinion that 
Martial was a bachelor ; that he adopts Fried- 
lander’s view, that the first and second books 
were published together; and that he quotes 
largely from Lessing. The text seems to be 
Schneidewin’s, though this is nowhere stated, 
and the notes contain, so far as we have observed, 
very few references to varie lectiones. Ina brief 
notice of this kind it is, of course, impossible to 
criticize in detail a commentary nearly three 
hundred pages long, and full of the minutize of 
Roman archeology. Suftice it to say that the 
editor seems never to misunderstand the point 
of any epigram, and supplies ample materials 
for the elucidation of obscurities. If he has 
a fault it is occasional indecision, as, for instance, 
on III. vii. and VIIT. li. 


Bemrose’s Standard Grammar, 
Lessons and 160 Exercises. 
(Bemrose & Sons. ) 

Ir is hard to understand what advantage can 
accrue to any one from the publication of Mr. 
Newton’s class lessons, which are not above the 
average of such as are given every day in any 
Board or other public elementary school. With- 
out the slightest originality either in matter 
or manner, they are sadly deficient in accuracy 
both of thought and expression. Mr. Newton 
shows ignorance of the grammar he presumes to 
teach in giving as a model for parsing the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Waterloo was one of the most important 
battles that ever was fought.” He will do well 
to study the subject more thoroughly before 
publishing again. 


The Modern School Readers.—The First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Infant Readers.—The First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers.— 
Modern Reading Sheets, Series I., II., and III. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Ir is sufficient to say of these readers that they 
are well adapted for elementary instruction, 
strongly bound, printed in clear bold type on 
good paper, and abundantly illustrated with 
appropriate and well-executed cuts; but the 
reading lessons—especially the poetry—are not 
always so good as might be wished. 


Ward d: Lock’s Tracts for the People. —The Penny 
Self-Educator.—The Penny Art of Penmanship. 
—The Penny Arithmetic.—The Penny English 
Grammar.—The Penny Modern Geography.— 
The Penny History of England. 

Tue things of which these penny tracts treat 

should be learned in childhood or early youth, 

as is happily now possible for all at the public 
elementary or other schools. Hence there is no 
necessity for any such series as this, which can 
be of little use to those who have unfortunately 
missed the proper opportunity for elementary 


containing 66 
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education. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than to pretend to teach writing by printed 
directions only. The other tracts are, as might 
be expected, insufficient and incorrect. 


Tropical Reading-Books, intended for Use in the 
West Indies and Elsewhere. Compiled by E. C, 
Phillips. Books I.-III. (Griffith & Farran.) 

THESE books may answer the special purpose 
for which they were prepared, of furnishing 
English children in the West Indies and other 
tropical climates with reading lessons relating 
to the objects and course of life around them, 
but are not so well suited for use in this country 
as many we already have. The questions at the 
end of each lesson might as well have been 
omitted. 


A Short History of England. ‘‘Chambers’s 

Educational Course.” (Chambers. ) 
Tuts little volume does not pretend to be more 
than a text-book for the lower forms of schools 
or for mere beginners in the study of history. 
Its object is not very ambitious, but it is attained. 
It gives a clear and succinct account of English 
political history from before the invasion of 
Cesar to the end of the reign of George III. 
It is written in a plain, matter-of-fact style, 
which has now become quite old-fashioned. The 
narrative follows a regular chronological order, 
and, generally speaking, each reign has a chapter 
to itself, the larger divisions being determined 
by a change of dynasty. At the end of each 
chapter is a summary of events, with dates, and 
questions for the purpose of examination. The 
summary of events is useful, but should have 
been given in a connected form at the end of 
the book. The questions for examination are a 
mere abstract, in an interrogatory shape, of the 
preceding chapter, and it is hard to see of what 
use they can be either to teacher or pupil. The 
facts appear to be very correctly stated through- 
out, and a large amount of information is com- 
pressed into 160 small pages. There is nothing 
inviting about the book, nor is there any attempt 
to be striking or picturesque. The student will 
gather many facts, but few ideas, from its pages. 
If left to himself he will probably be disgusted, 
but a skilful teacher will find the book a useful 
basis on which to enlarge. Here and there he 
will require to supply deficiencies, but he will 
have to correct few errors. He will have to ex- 
plain the ecclesiastical policy of William I. and 
Henry I. in order that his pupils may under- 
stand the quarrel between Henry II. and 
Becket. He will have to supply some informa- 
tion about constitutional matters, for there is 
not much in the book. ‘It could, perhaps, 
hardly be expected in a book of this kind ; but 
the account given of the Great Charter and of 
Henry III.’s troubles leads one to think that 
more notice might have been taken of constitu- 
tional points in the later periods. Social affairs 
are treated in separate chapters at intervals, but 
literature is almost entirely neglected. There 
is one allusion to Shakspeare, but Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Milton are passed over in complete 
silence. It is hardly correct to say (p. 42) that 
“‘ Henry I. established law-courts like the courts 
of England before the Conquest”; nor (p. 131) 
that ‘‘the war of the Spanish Succession was 
the first great continental war engaged in by 
England for centuries.” But we have detected 
no mistakes of importance, while for arrange- 
ment, proportion, and lucidity the book is worthy 
of much praise. 


History of Russia. 
& Sons. ) 
Too much must not be expected from a literary 
man who is called upon to write a history of 
Russia for a ‘‘School Series.” But it would 
have been well if Mr. Gossip had corrected his 
proofs more carefully ; for it would seem that 
a large proportion of the misspellings with which 
his pages swarm must be due to typographical 
difficulties. Of such a nature are ‘‘ Bomclius,” 
doubtless written by the author Bomelius, 


By R. Gossip. (Collins 
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“ Duchoboizi” for Duchoborzi (properly Ducho- 
bortsi), ‘* Kozalk” for Kozelsk, and very many 
other strange forms. But the word ‘‘ Naitmet,” 
given at p. 243 as the Russian name for a Ger- 
man (Nyemets), seems to exceed the limits of a 
misprint. The author must be held responsible 
also for such statements as that when Napoleon 
invaded Russia, ‘‘ At last Moscow was reached. 
Then the battle of Borodino was fought.” Per- 
haps the author meant by Moscow the govern- 
ment or province of that name, for he can 
scarcely have been ignorant of the fact that the 
battle was fought a week before the city was 
occupied. He need scarcely have described 
Napoleon’s return from Russia to France in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The guilty cause of all hied 
swiftly on to Paris, anguish gnawing at his 
heart, his intellect reeling on its throne.” And 
it would have been much better if had abstained 
from stating that ‘‘the word ‘Tsar’ is not, as 
it is commonly supposed to be, a corruption of 

Cesar. It is a Persian term indicative of 

supreme authority.” Mr. Gossip, it may be 

remarked, uses the title of Tsar rather too 
often, and also that of Tsarina. Most of the 
blemishes alluded to can easily be removed. 

And with them may be expunged a few English 

expressions now rare, if not quite obsolete, 

such as ‘‘timeously” and ‘‘he resiled.” The 

following sentence might be proposed as a 

conundrum: ‘‘ The story is dubious, being pro- 

bably invented to adumbrate what was to come 
after, under the strong influence which it has 
exerted.” Mr. Gossip has evidently taken 
much trouble to collect information. But his 
success would have been greater if he had fol- 
lowed, at all events in the early part of his work, 
certain well-known authorities. In speaking of 
the Varangians, for instance, and the name 
Rus, he need not have done more than quote 
the opinions of Prof. Thomsen, as set forth in 
that learned Norseman’s Ichester Lectures. In 
dealing with the ‘‘Slavonian Pantheon,” he might 
have learned from the works of several recent 
writers that there is little ground for his state- 
ment that its ‘‘ principal figures” were ‘‘ the 

Biel Bog or white god, and the Cherni Bog or 

black god.” As there is so much ignorance, 

however, among English readers concerning 

Russian history, Mr. Gossip’s book may do 

useful service, its general views being sufliciently 

correct, and its conclusions usually fair and 
reasonable. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. ) 

Few will see without regret Mr. Freeman’s great 

work boiled down into a primer of some 160 pages. 

Still, as Mr. Freeman has perpetrated the sacri- 

lege himself, no one has a right to complain. 

Mr. Freeman’s horror of ‘‘ Romance words” 

occasionally makes him obscure. Schoolboys 

will find some difficulty in comprehending what 
is meant when they are told that ‘“‘the Lady 

Matilda was hallowed queen at Westminster.” 

Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.—Fifth 
Reader.—London, Past and Present: a Reading- 
Book for Elementary Schools. (Blackie & Son.) 

TuE first of these two reading-books is certainly 

not superior, if equal, to many already in use. 

The second is a compilation from which a variety 

of interesting information may be gathered with 

regard to the past history and present condition 
of the metropolis. 


My First French Phrase-Book. 
LL.D. (Relfe Brothers.) 
Tuts little book consists of about thirty familiar 
conversations in English and French on oppo- 

site pages. 

French Grammar, founded upon the Principles 
of the French Academy. By Jules Kunz. 
(Edinburgh, Black.) 

THis grammar is carefully written and well 

arranged. The author would have done well to 

have introduced more of the history of the lan- 


By A. Grover, 





guage ; but, taken as an ordinary school grammar, 

it is above the average. 

Introductory Grammar of the Latin Language. 
By L. Schmitz, LL.D. (Collins & Sons.) 

Tuts abridgment of a larger work by the same 

author is drawn up with a clearness and pre- 

cision that show a practised hand. It is an 

excellent statement of the main facts of the 

language. 

Easy Reading and Writing Lessons in German. 
By J. Eisner. (Williams & Norgate.) 

THEsE lessons should rather form part of a 

grammar than appear as a separate publication. 

They are suitable for the purpose in view. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Capt. H. H. Parr’s Sketch of the Zulu and 
Kaffir Wars (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) the 
reader will find a clear and interesting account 
of the recent native outbreaks on the Cape 
frontier ; and if the author had contented him- 
self with narrating the chief events of these 
wars, his work would have provoked little 
adverse criticism. But Capt. Parr, as military 
secretary of Sir Bartle Frere, apparently feels 
called upon to make out the best case he can 
for the policy of the Zulu war. His theory is 
that Cetywayo was at the bottom of all the 
native troubles in South Africa, and he de- 
clares that in the Government offices in Cape 
Town, Pietermaritzburg, and Pretoria there 
are many reports which prove that the king’s 
emissaries had long been brewing mischief in 
every Kaffir court in the country. If these 
reports really exist, why are they not published? 
It seems inexplicable that Sir Bartle Frere, who 
has written so copiously in his own defence, 
should have kept back evidence of this im- 
portant nature. Capt. Parr states, on Mr. 
Brownlee’s authority, that before the war Um- 
quikela, chief of the Pondos, had received from 
the Zulu king messengers whose object it was to 
stir up strife between him and the English. 
The Pondo chief emphatically denied that Cety- 
wayo had made any overtures to him of the 
kind alleged ; but, nevertheless, the reader is 
asked to accept Mr. Brownlee’s opinion to 
the contrary as conclusive. In order to show 
how little value should be attached to the 
surmises and speculations even of men in high 
official position, we may state that Mr. John 
Dunn gives a very different version of Cety- 
wayo’s dealings with the Pondos. If uncon- 
tradicted reports may be credited which have 
been published in South Africa, the man whom 
we have made chief of the most important pro- 
vince in Zululand has declared that it was 
Umquikela who desired an alliance with the 
king, and that the latter declined it on the 
ground that ‘‘he had no quarrel with the Eng- 
lish.” Both Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Henry 
Bulwer, however, ridicule the idea that there 
was anything in the relations of the Pondos 
with the Zulus which justified alarm or appre- 
hension on our part. It is not denied that 
Cetywayo sent messengers to Umquikela, but 
this incident in itself offers no ground for sus- 
picion, seeing that the despatch of an embassy 
from one African court to another is of constant 
occurrence. Another point which Capt. Parr 
endeavours to make is that although Panda cared 
little for the military organization of the Zulus, 
yet when Cetywayo came to the throne he 
largely increased the numerical strength of the 
army, and endeavoured to re-establish the mili- 
tary despotism of Chaka. Fortunately we have 
some means of testing this statement. M. Dele- 
gorgue, who visited Panda (Cetywayo’s father) 
in the years 1841-42, says that he was present 





when that king reviewed 25,000 adult warriors ; 
and Bishop Schreuder, who is an acknowledged | 
authority on all matters relating to Zululand, | 
states that Panda had an army of 40,000 men. | 
It is doubtful whether the army under Cetywayo | 
was more numerous or much better organized | 


than it was during the reign of his predecessor. 
Capt. Parr appears to have relied too much upon 
mere rumour, and too little upon an indepen- 
dent investigation of the facts. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus send us Plain 
English, by Mr. John Hollingshead. Mr. 
Hollingshead’s title is appropriate. His English 
is plain to the verge of cynicism, and no respect 
for the feelings of friends or adversaries pre- 
vents him from telling ‘“‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth” as it presents 
itself to him. His experiences of manage- 
ment are very readable, and his reflections 
generally are conveyed in language full of point 
and bristling with epigram. 

In a volume entitled The Trial and Death 
of Socrates (Macmillan & Co.) the Dean of 
St. Paul’s publishes a new translation of the 
‘ Euthyphro,’ ‘ Apologia,’ ‘ Crito,’ and ‘ Phzdo’ 
of Plato. A short introduction states in a plea- 
sant manner the ascertainable facts of Socrates’ 
life and supplies the arguments of the dialogues 
which follow. The author refrains, however, 
from original criticism, even on so fascinating 
a subject as the daudviov onpetov. The trans- 
lation itself, though not noticeably elegant, is 
very lucid and readable, and much less para- 
phrastic than Mr. Jowett’s. English readers 
who wish to form a vivid conception of the per- 
sonality of ‘‘the wisest of the Greeks” cannot 
do better than procure Dean Church’s book. 


ANOTHER excelient and scholarly translation 
is that by Mr. J. S. Reid of the Academics of 
Cicero, which the same publishers send us. The 
notes, however, are rather disappointing. They 
are not full enough to be of much use, and 
a marginal analysis would have given the reader 
more help. 

From the office of the Garden we have 
God’s Acre Beautiful; or, the Cemeteries of 
the Future, by Mr. W. Robinson. This is a 
very attractive-looking book, with white and 
gold binding and pretty illustrations, but it 
is likely to fultil an ornamental rather than 
a useful purpose. At least its use will be 
limited to a select few. It does not show us 
how to make an existing God’s acre beau- 
tiful, but it argues that unless we adopt crema- 
tion and urn-burial it is impossible to hope for 
real beauty in any of our cemeteries. In short, 
it is a long controversial tract in favour of 
cremation. Mr. Robinson’s arguments have no 
doubt a certain weight, but there is nothing 
new about them, and it is at any rate matter of 
regret that he did not extend his scope so as to 
bring his special knowledge as a horticulturist 
to bear upon our graveyards of to-day. The 
very few words he says on this subject are to 
the point, but he gives us no details as regards 
the most appropriate plants and shrubs: ‘‘ Much 
short-lived and formal flower-gardening should 
be avoided, in consequence of the ceaseless care 
and cost it requires; the attention should 
mainly be devoted to the suitable hardy trees.” 
But the care and cost are not all; there is the 
incongruity as well. It is better to see a grave- 
yard solemnized by the sad shade of cypresses 
than gaudy with beds of pelargoniums and 
calceolarias. There is, however, no occasion 
for either extreme. Many flowers—partly, no 
doubt, from association—seem specially to har- 
monize with the present sorrow of the grave 
and the hope that lies beyond it. Roses of 
every kind, and such roses as Mrs. Bosan- 
quet in particular, find their natural place by 
the headstone. and (as Mr. Allingham has said) 
‘* grave-side roses smell of spring.” The pas- 
sion flower may fitly wreathe green tendrils and 
emblematic blossoms round the cross. Ta 
white lilies may keep guard, and white pinks 
scent the turf. A certain amount of attention 
will, of course, be always necessary, but Nature 
herself will often add a certain grace beyond the 
gardener’s art. We wish Mr. Robinson had not 
neglected the cemetery of the present for the 
sake of the cemetery of the future. 
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Tue third volume of Mr. Arber’s English 
Garner has been issued. Among its contents 
are ‘Delia,’ by Samuel Daniel; Campion’s 
Lyrics, Elegies, &c.; ‘Ellwood the Quaker’s 
Relations with Milton’; ‘The Controversy on 
Dramatic Poetry between John Dryden and his 
Brother-in-Law, Sir Robert Howard’; the first 
printed English book on dogs, &c. To the 
Lmglish Scholar’s Inbrary the same indefatigable 
worker has added Udall’s ‘Demonstration of 
Discipline’; Stanyhurst’s translation of the 
‘ Mneid,’ books i.—iv.; Robert Green’s ‘ Mena- 
phon’; ‘Camilla’s Alarm to Slumbering 
Euphues,’ &c., and some further Martin Mar- 
prelate tracts. 

Tue Italie Actuelle of M. E. de Laveleye 
{Hachette & Co.) is pleasant reading, and gives 
an excellent picture of the Italy of to- -day. M. de 
Laveleye is very favourable to the Italians, yet 
not blind to their faults ; but when he speaks 
almost in terms of condemnation of the rentiers 
of Paris and London living on the taxes of Italy, 
he quite leaves out of sight the way in which 
the Italian Government has treated foreign 
capitalists. 

M. Muaqvuarpt, of Brussels, sends us the 
Mémoires of Count Van der Meere. According 
to his own account the general is an ill-used man. 
His services during the Belgian struggle for 
independence were not sufficiently appreciated, 
and when afterwards he took part in an 
Orangist conspiracy, Leopold I. had the bad 
taste to banish him. 

THERE is no need to do more than mention 
the fact that Mr. H. Schmidt has brought out 
a thoroughly revised edition of that standard 
work, Tate’s Modern Cambist (Effingham Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Beecher (Rev. H. W.), Golden Gleams from the Words and 
Works of, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Stoughton’s (J.) An Introduction to Historical Theology, 6/6 
History. 
Beloved Prince (The), a Memoir of H.R.H. the Prince Con- 
sort, by W. Nichols, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Crosby’s (A. J.) Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1575-1577, 
roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Frost’s (T.) Forty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Political, 
er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Jones’s (W.) Credulities, Past and Present, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lee’s (V.) Studies in the Eighteenth Century in Italy, 14/ cl. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Works and Life, Cabinet Edit., 18 vols. 108/ 
Paterson (Hon. Mrs. Hay), Memoir of, by her Sister, Char- 
lotte Oliphant, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Stewart's (C.) The Gaelic Kingdom in Scotland, its Origin 
and Church, cr. 8vo, 3/ cl 
Science, 
Bale’s (M. P.) How to Manage a Steam Engine, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Ewald’s (Dr. C. A.) Lectures on Digestion, translated by 
R. Saunby, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Hensman’s (A.) Anatomical Outlines, Part 4, 4to. 3/6 ‘SW d. 
Stevenson's (T. 3 Spirit Gravities, with Table s, 12mo. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Boy’s Own Book of Natural History, 
12mo, 2/ y (Excelsior Series. ) 
General Literature, 
Angler's Note-Book and Naturalist’s Record, sm. 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Debans’s (C.) A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing, from the French 
by E. Jerrold, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Gladstone’s (Right Hon. W. E.) Political Speeches in Scot- 
land, Second Series, 8vo. #/ cl. 
Lewis’s (L.) A Peal of Merry Bells, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, and 
Poems, Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo,. 24/ cl. 
May’s (E.) The Broken Balsam, or the Story of a Week, 2/6 
Thomas’s (A.) Society’s Verdict, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Tilsley’s (M. J.) Ups and Downs, All Smiles, No Frowns, 
illustrated, 4to. 5/ bds. 
Walshe (E. H.) and Sargent’s (G. E.) Within Sea Walls, or 
how the Dutch kept the Faith, imp. lémo. 4/6 cl. 
Women Compositors, i Guide to the Composing-Room, by 
H. G. B., er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Young Mrs. Jardine, by Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, ed. A. Wiinsche, Parts 4 and 5, 4m. 
Sprotte (Fr.): Abt. Servatus Lupus vy. Ferrié@res, 2m. 80. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bape | (H.): Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, Part 4, 


=" (T.): Die Antiken Bildwerke der Villa Ludovisi, 


Philology. 
Oehmichen (G.): Plinianische Studien, 4m 
Science, 
Armengaud Ainé: Album de Machines-Outils, Travail des 
Métaux, litr. 
Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritte der reinen Chemie, ed. 
L. Medicus and W. Staedel, Bericht f. 1879, Part 1, 5m. 
Stilling (J.): Das Sehen der Farbenblinden, 12m, 





General Literature. 
Guerrier de Haupt (Marie): Le Bonheur et l'Argent, suivi 
de Le Serment de Jean Maclou, 3fr. 
Karr (Alphonse): Bourdonnements, 3fr. 50. 
Renan (.): L’Eau de Jouvence, 3ir. 
Tiphaine, avec une Préface par Alexandre Dumas fils, 
Edition de Luxe, 3fr. 50. 





JEREMIAH RICH. 
Falcon Court, Fleet Street, August, 1880. 

JEREMIAH Ricu has always been credited, 
in the historical accounts of shorthand extant, 
with the invention of the systems known 

s ‘Art’s Rarity,’ 1654, and ‘The Pen’s Dex- 

terity,’ 1669; but in looking over some of 
the ancient shorthand books in the British 
Museum for purposes connected with my ‘ Le- 
gible Shorthand ’ (now in the press), I have dis- 
covered a system not mentioned in any of the 
histories, published in the name of William 
Cartwright, the uncle of Jeremiah Rich, in 1642, 
which is practically the same system as that 
published as ‘ Art’s Rarity’ twelve years after- 
wards by Rich in his own name. Jeremiah 
Rich was the publisher of Cartwright’s book. It 
is so mentioned on the title-page, and in a 
preface Jeremiah Rich states :—‘‘ Now as for 
my commending of the worke, I know not why 
any man should expect it seeing it is my owne: 
for although I am not father to it; yet I am 
the right heire, for my uncle dying left it to 
me only,” &. Strange to say, however, in 
‘ Art’s Rarity’ Rich makes no mention of 
Cartwright’s volume, but publishes a preface 
signed by six writers of his system, who 
state :—‘‘ We shall conclude with this, That 
this Art is his owne, not other mens Inventions 
put forth in his name which is usuall with some 
now adayes,” &c. I have compared the two 
books page for page, and find that not only are 
the alphabets identical, but whole sentences are 
copied in ‘Art’s Rarity’ from Cartwright’s 
‘Semography,’ which was the title of the earlier 
work. 

I should be glad to know if any of your cor- 
respondents can give any explanation of this. 
It seems clear that either Rich has no claim to 
the invention of the system now called his, or 
that he published it originally under the assumed 
name of his dead uncle. Possibly some of your 
readers may throw light on the subject. 

EpwarbD PocKNELL. 











“THE MELANCHOLY JAQUES.” 


Noruinc was further from my intention 
than to accuse so ripe a scholar as your Corre- 
spondent, Mr. Grant Allen, of elementary 
ignorance. Such a charge would be apt to 
recoil unpleasantly on its maker. I meant to 
do no more than express—with a diflidence 
which I like to believe is habitual with me— 
a difference of opinion with him on the scanning 
of e mute in French poetry. No doubt it is 
pronounced, but I do not think it is scanned, 
as Mr. Grant Allen contends, when it comes at 
the end ofaline. I have read, listened to, and 
even learned by heart, a great deal of poetry— 
more, perhaps, than most Englishmen. I may, 
of course, have read, listened, and learned amiss ; 
but as long as I trust the evidence of my senses 
(and a considerable experience of them has not 
yet proved their fallibility) I must believe that 
e mute at the end of a line is breathed, indeed, 
and sounded, but not scanned as a separate 


syllable. I am old enough to have heard 
Rachel. The echo of many of the lines recited 


by that great genius is still in my memory as 
l write. I am sure she never made an extra 
foot of the mute e at the end of a syllable. 
Voltaire mentions somewhere—I forget where, 
or the exact words—that among the beauties of 
the French language he counts this dwelling of 
the voice upon the e mute—a breathing of the 
vowel rather than a pronunciation of it. Actors 
of the classic French drama dwell, some more, 
some less, upon the final e, but to my ear it 
would be a fault in prosody in them to scan it. 








That the final e in French is not scanned is 
all but proved by the very verses which your 
Correspondent adduces. Among them are twelve 
with the final e, and each one of these lines 
would have a foot too many if the e in question 
were scanned, 

All this, however, has but a remote bearing 
on “‘ Jaques.” I am glad to have elicited valu- 
able opinions in favour of the full French a in 
place of the usual ai of the French ‘‘ Jacques,” 
and not the English ‘‘ Jaikwéz” or ‘‘ Jaikez.” 
So far as the occasional monosyllabic pronuncia- 
tion of the name goes, I venture to beg the 
question, and to let learned commentators say 
what they will. To parody a homely proverb, 
the proof of the promunciation is in the speaking, 
and the excellent actor who a month ago at 
Drury Lane asked, 

What said the melancholy Jaques ? 
certainly made but one syllable of the name. 
I believe in stage tradition enough to hold that 
he spoke the name as Shakspeare meant it 
should be spoken. 

With me this pleasant controversy must end 
here, for in a week I shall be beyond convenient 
reach of the editorial office. 

OswaLD CRAWFURD. 

Does not the concurrence of two independent 
writers in taking up the two points that 
‘* Jaques” was dissyllabic, and the s sounded, 
lead Mr. Crawfurd to suspect that he may not 
have been so clear as he now is? For my part, 
I read his letter three times, and then replied, 
doubtful whether I was answering him. His 
faultless French pronunciation will only, I fear, 
be attained when our actors are able to appear 
on the stage of the Théatre Francais—if then. 
Though I could once speak French with an 
unusually small modicum of the ‘‘ accent Britan- 
nique,” I yet naturally pronounced Shakspeare’s 
word ‘‘ Jai-ques,” nor, my ear being possibly at 
fault, can I sympathize with my friend F. A. 
Marshall’s angry shudder at the barbaric sound. 

As to the pronunciation of the two lines 
quoted, that has already been answered. When, 
too, he objects to a ‘‘ terminal being pronounced 
anyhow ”—whatever that in this instance may 
mean, for it was argued that ‘‘ Jaques” was 





objects to ‘‘a player sometimes being hyper- 
metrical,” on the ground ‘that Shakspeare’s 
versification is too musical for such liberties,” 
I would reply thus. Shakspeare is not unfre- 
quently hypermetrical (according to a grammar 
prosodian) of set purpose, and any who ignore 
this fact can never have examined his versifica- 
tion even casually. B. NicHotson. 


Temple, August, 1880. 

THERE was a celebrated Shakspearean critic, 
much looked up to at Mrs. Leo Hunter's 
assembly some thirty years since, whose great 
treatise, an inquiry as to whether Juliet’s Nurse’s 
deceased husband had really been a “merry 
man ”’ in his lifetime, or whether it was not the 
Nurse’s too partial recollection of his qualities 
which induced her to so describe him, had then 
recently excited a profound sensation amongst 
students of the great poet. 

We are now somewhat plagued with equally 
profound researches about the ‘‘ melancholy 
Jaques,” and the proper pronunciation of his 
name. I must say that I was horrified, on a 
recent visit to Drury Lane, to hear my old friend 
called ‘‘ Ja-qués”! One circumstance, however, 
appears to have escaped the notice of all the critics, 
namely, that Jacques is a common surname at 
Stratford-on-Avon and in the surrounding dis- 
trict. We may also find the forest of Arden in 
the neighbourhood ; and although Shakspeare 
certainly introduces a foreign duke and an 
African lion into its sylvan glades, I believe 
that he took the name of the forest from his own 
country, and that the ‘‘ melancholy Jacques” 
had been, in all probability, foreshadowed by 
some melancholy Stratford companion in arms 
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when they ‘‘ killed the deer” in Squire Lucy’s 
park. J. SranpisH Haty. 





August 26, 1880. 

I HAVE remarked in the last number of the 
Atheneum the citations referring to the syllabic 
force of the e mute in the works of French poets. 
Allow me to add one, which many years ago, 
when I was a young French scholar residing 
in France, I learned from a French lady, in 
correction of my error on the power of the e 
mute. It is the first line of the following 
couplet in the ‘ Athalie’ of Racine, recounting 
the speech of Jezebel in Athalie’s dream :— 


Tremble, m’-a-t-elle dit, fille digne de moi, 
Le cruel Dieu des Juifs l’emporte aussi sur toi. 


In the first line are four instances of e mute, 
each of which must have the force of a syllable 
to complete the rhythm. The line in question, 
as read by an educated Frenchman, is one of 
remarkable strength and harmony. 

The same power of the e mute prevails in the 
ordinary careful speech of well-educated per- 
sons. I was travelling in a diligence with a 
French Jady and her young daughter, and on 
stopping at a post-house the little girl asked her 
mother to read the inscription. Her answer, 
rudely expressed in English sounds, was ‘‘ Postith 
royalih, ma chérih.” A. B. G. 


*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 








MR. W. H. WILLS. 

Ir is not always the least notorious men who 
do the least valuable work ; and the man whose 
death we record to-day, William Henry Wiils, was 
a striking instance of large literary usefulness 
carried on without much publicity and of ex- 
tensive influence exerted silently. Cast at an 
early age on his own resources, he began life 
by the usual methods of literary apprenticeship ; 
but he soon made himself known as suited for 
any task that required keen perceptions and 
untiring industry, for never shirking a difficulty 
nor sparing his own trouble. The lines of his 
solid success, both literary and social, may be 
said to have been laid when he became the 
editor of Chambers’s Journal. He did his work 
there so well as to attract the attention of influ- 
ential men in London; and with his wife, the 
sister of William and Robert Chambers, gathered 
round him a social circle which people yet re- 
member as most charming and characteristic 
of the time. He retained through life that rare 
combination of qualities which enabled him to 
be a strict editor, thoroughly loyal to the best 
interests of his paper, yet at the same time a 
kind and helpful friend to his literary confréres— 
a keen man of business, but also a generous 
almoner and a genial host. He was in the 
heart of many of the most important literary 
undertakings, being one of the creators of 
Punch, on the original staff of the Daily News, 
as well as for many years the acting editor of 
Household Words and All the Year Round. In 
all the relations, indeed, bound up with this 
last office he was invaluable ; and no man had 
ever a more devoted, discreet, or trustworthy 
friend than had Charles Dickens in him. He 
worked for Dickens far beyond the limits of his 
business obligation ; and where others paraded 
their usefulness to, and brought themselves into 
notoriety by their association with, so great a 
celebrity, Henry Wills was content to be the 
faithful friend and to give substantial aid. In 
the same way for years he was the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts’s wise counsellor and the efficient 
director of most of her important schemes and 
undertakings. Many public questions, too, were 
first started by him. To take only one in- 
stance, it was his letters to the Daily News 
which first attracted attention to the extortionate 
doings of the gas companies, and ultimately 
reduced the price of gas ; and his pen was ever 
ready for good work done anonymously and with- 
out reward, for the sake of justice. He threw 
himself heart and soul into whatever he had to do, 








and gave himself to the last for the good of others. 
The only regret which disturbed a death-bed 
of singular gentleness and sweetness, marked 
by the dignity of patience and resignation, 
was that of not having done all that he had 
planned to do, and of leaving still unfinished— 
and too unfinished to make it possible for any 
one else to take up—a certain work on which he 
had set his heart, and by which he had hoped to 
do good. His unfinished book was almost his 
last conscious thought. His nature, ardent, 
vivacious, eager, was full of that happy kind 
of cheerfulness which comes from strong affec- 
tions, the desire to be of use to others, and the 
absolute need of seeing people happy about him, 
and of being loved as he himself loved. No 
man has left behind him fewer enemies and 
more friends, and no man was ever more faith- 
ful to his old friends, more grateful for kind- 
ness, more constant in remembrance. He 
carried out in action the ruling principles 
of his life, work and Christian kindness—faith 
in God’s overruling providence, hope in the 
future, charity with all men. Nothing roused 
him to wrath so much as the gloomy pessimism 
at present so foolishly fashionable, as mental 
sloth, as petulant carping at his neighbours, 
as harsh judgment and condemnation. On his 
own side he cherished no resentments, and for- 
gave as freely as he hoped to be forgiven. The 
influence which he exerted as magistrate, chair- 
man of the board of guardians, &c., at Welwyn, 
where he iad lived for the last dozen years, and 
where he died, was always on the side of a just 
mercy ; but he was eminently manly and prac- 
tical in mind, and neither weak nor sentimental. 
In him the poor have lost one who was ever 
ready to help them to help themselves, and his 
own friends a sympathizing comrade and a 
sincere and affectionate companion. He was 
born January 13th, 1810, and he died on 
September 1st. His father was at one time 
a wealthy shipowner and prize-agent at Ply- 
mouth; but, from causes which need not be 
entered into, the main care of the family was 
thrown on young Harry Wills when still little 
more than a mere lad. How he acquitted him- 
self of this and other like obligations, the love 
and respect of the parents, the brother and 
sister who have gone before, of the wife, the 
numerous friends, and the many pensioners who 
remain behind, are the best testimony, and his 
most enduring as well as his most honourable 
epitaph. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. C. A. Fyrre, Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, is writing a history of 
modern Europe, which is to fill three volumes. 
The author begins with the coalition against 
France in 1792, and in his first volume, 
which will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, he gets 
down to the return of the Bourbons in 1814. 


Tue same publishers promise shortly Sir 
©. Gavan Dutfy’s book on ‘ Young Ireland,’ 
which we have previously mentioned. They 
will also issue during the present season 
the third and concluding volume of Sir 
Sibbald Scott’s work on ‘The British Army ’ 
(the first two volumes appeared some years 
ago), and the second volume of ‘The Ency- 
clopsedic Dictionary,’ compiled by Mr. R. 
Hunter. 


Mr. LoncreLtow’s new volume of poems, 
‘Ultima Thule,’ will be published by Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons on the 11th inst. 

Tur édition de luxe of George Eliot’s 
‘Romola,’ to which we directed attention 
a fortnight ago, is now formally announced. 
It will be comprised in two volumes, im- 
perial octavo, to be printed on the finest 





paper, made expressly by Messrs. Dickenson 
& Co. The illustrations will be from draw- 
ings by Sir F. Leighton. The number 
printed will be limited to one thousand 
copies. October 15th is named as the day 
of publication. 

Tue new Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, which will contain a 
great deal of valuable matter, will not be 
ready till the beginning of next year. The 
Hatfield papers will be included in it, and 
both from Scotland and Ireland there are 
contributions of much interest. 

Tue noted discourses by Pére Didon on 
‘Science without God’ have been translated 
into English by Miss Rosa Corder, and will 
shortly be published. The introduction, 
which is upon “Faith and Experimental 
Science,” fills eighty-five pages, and the 
remaining divisions of the subject are 
as follows: ‘‘ Positivism,” ‘‘ Materialism,’’ 
‘“‘ Atheistic Pantheism,”  ‘ Scepticism,” 
‘‘ Practical Atheism,” ‘‘The Existence of 
God,” and ‘“ Rational Knowledge of God.” 
The translator observes in her preface that 
“the peculiar grace of the great orator’s 
style must necessarily be somewhat lost in 
the translation from a Latin into a Teutonic 
tongue; but his scientific knowledge and 
fearless logic retain their force in any lan- 
guage.” 

Amone the latest additions to the 
Manuscript Room of the British Museum 
are a series of the Swiney Lectures by 
Drs. W. B. Carpenter (1848, 1873, 1874), 
Grant (1853), Melville (1858-1862), Percy 
(1863-1867), Cobbold (1868-1872), and 
Nicholson (1878-1880) ; a narrative entitled 
‘La Vérité sans Peur,’ giving some account 
of the escape of the Dauphin, Louis XVII., 
from the Temple in 1793, by Auguste de 
Bourbon (Meves), bequeathed to the Mu- 
seum by Mr. Augustus Meves; and thirty- 
six volumes of correspondence, registers, 
journals, and other papers of Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, subsequently Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, from 1757 to 1823. 

Messrs. Rovrtepce & Sons’ Christmas 
annual, ‘The Green Room,’ containing 
stories by those who frequent it, will be 
published early in October. Amongst the 
contributors are Madame Modjeska, Miss 
Genevieve Ward, Miss Marie Litton, Messrs. 
F.C. Burnand, Dion Boucicault, H. J. Byron, 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, J. L. Toole, and 
John Hollingshead. Mr. Clement Scott is 
the editor. 

THE common pronunciation of the name 
of that immortal gossip, Samuel Pepys, has 
hitherto been ‘ Peps,” or, according to 
Punch, “Pips.” Mr. H. B. Wheatley, how- 
ever, in his forthcoming volume, ‘ Samuel 
Pepys and the World he Lived in,’ intends 
to give abundant evidence that those are 
right who have maintained that the diarist 
was called by contemporaries ‘‘ Mr. Peeps.” 

Mr. Srvart-Grennte left London at the 
end of last week to act as special correspon- 
dent to one of our newspapers for Epirus 
and Thessaly. 

Messrs. CassELL promise a number of 
books for young people during the coming 
season, such as ‘ The Wonderland of Work,’ 
by C. L. Matéaux, and ‘What Girls can Do,’ 
by Phillis Browne, a manual pointing out 
the various ways in which girls can make 
themselves useful. They have also various 
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new volumes in their many libraries—‘‘ The 
Girl’s Library,” ‘‘ The Quiver Series,’’ ‘‘The 
Cosy Corner Series,” ‘‘ The Fan Series,” and 
“The Swallow Series.” Lastly, they an- 
nounce ‘ The ABC Poultry Book.’ 

Tue first number of a new satirical weekly 
journal, to be called Pan, will be published 
on September 25th. Mr. G. A. Sala will 
be one of the chief contributors. The price 
will be sixpence. 

Pror. Breymann, of Munich, late of 
Qwens College, Manchester, is preparing 
a critical edition of Marlowe's ‘ Edward II.,’ 
based upon the earliest editions. 

Mr. AtrreD Burrerwortn, a Lancashire 
manufacturer, has proposed at his personal 
cost to establish a free library at Oldham, 
conditionally on its being closed on Sundays. 
The Town Council, on having the offer sub- 
mitted to them, declined it, on account of 
the condition imposed, resolving, however, 
to form a free library which is to be opened 
on Sundays. 

Messrs. Rovttepce & Sons will publish 
immediately a ‘ Birthday Book for Children,’ 
with 382 illustrations, drawn by Miss Kate 
Greenaway, with appropriate verses by Mrs. 
Sale Barker. 

A votvme will shortly be issued in Hull 
entitled ‘Miscellanea,’ edited by Mr. W. 
Andrews. It will mainly consist of poetry 
and prose from the J/ull Miscellany. An 
account of the Saturday Evening Entertain- 
ments for the People, which originated in 
Hull, will be included. 

Mr. J. P. Briscoz, of the Nottingham 
Free Library, will soon have ready for 
the press a work of some local interest, 
entitled ‘Old Nottinghamshire.’ It will 
consist chiefly of papers contributed to the 
Nottingham Guardian, under the title of 
‘‘Local Notes and Queries,” edited by Mr. 
Briscoe. Several well-known local authors 
have promised contributions. 

Messrs. Hurst & Brackett have in the 
press a new novel, entitled ‘ Roy and Viola,’ 
by Mrs. Forrester, author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘ Mig- 
non,’ &c., in three volumes. 

A new effort is to be made to produce 
a revised edition of Hunter’s ‘ History and 
Topography of the Deanery of Doncaster.’ 
The late Mr. Hunter left an annotated copy 
of his work, which is in the possession of 
Canon Jackson, and this will be made use 
of by the editor, Dr. Gatty, who will incor- 
porate the emendations and additions with 
the original text. 
by those who have had access to authorities 
which were not open to Mr. Hunter, will be 
kept distinct from his writing. The pedi- 
grees will be amended, whilst some others 
will be added. Canon Raine, Canon Ornsby, 
Mr. C. G. 8. Foljambe, Col. J. L. Chester, 
Mr. J. J. Cartwright, of the Record Office, 
and others have promised help. 

Pror. De Gusernatis has all but finished 
his excellent ‘Dizionario Biografico degli 
Scrittori Contemporanei.’ The last instal- 
ment will appear early in October. 

Ir is worth while to note that the Times 
correspondent in St. Petersburg, writing 
about a recent interview between the Chinese 
ambassador and the Russian emperor, states 
that English served as the medium of com- 
munication between his Majesty and the 
Marquis Tseng. 





New matter, contributed | 
| bear 





Tue Institut de France has awarded the 
Prix Volney for 1880 to Dr. A. de Cihae 
for his ‘Dictionnaire d’Ktymologie Daco- 
Romane.’ 

Dr. HinteBrand, of Breslau, is engaged 
upon an edition of the ‘Sankhayana Sutra,’ 
from MSS. in the East India and the Bod- 
leian Libraries. He is also collecting notes 
on the ritual of the Soma sacrifice for a 
monograph on that subject. 

Tue fourth centenary of the Russian vic- 
tory over the Tartars is to be celebrated at 
St. Petersburg. The Secretary of the 
Archeeological Commission in that city is 
preparing for the occasion a history of the 
so-called Golden Horde from Arabic and 
Persian documents, collected from all acces- 
sible libraries in Europe. 

Dr. Purr Jacos Bruun, for forty years 
Professor of History at the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Odessa, died lately at Slavouta, in 
Volhynia, whither he had gone for the 
benetit of his health. He was born in Fin- 
land in 1804, received his early education at 
St. Petersburg, studied at Dorpat, Berlin, 
Geneva, and Paris, where he attended the 
lectures by Say and Dupin, and at eight- 
and-twenty was nominated adjunct to the 
Richelieu Lyceum, afterwards the Imperial 
University, Odessa. Prof. Bruun’s works, 
in Russian, German, and French, include 
‘ Historical and Geographical Researches on 
South Russia, 1852-1880’ (in Russian) ; 
a treatise on the identity of Prester John, 
lately controverted by Prof. Zarncke of 
Stuttgart; notes on the ancient topography 
of New Russia, Bessarabia, the Crimea, 
&ce.; commentaries on the writings of various 
travellers in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries; notes to Capt. Telfer’s 
edition of ‘The Bondage and Travels of 
Johann Schiltberger, 1396-1427,’ printed 
(1879) for the Hakluyt Society ; and many 
others. Prof. Bruun was popular at all 
times with the university students, at whose 
instance he was re-elected to fill the chair 
of History from 1832 to 1871. 

Tue last number of the Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, just issued, 
mentions the discovery of a new inscription 
in Phoenician characters at Jerusalem. Prof. 
Socin says that the fac-simile sent to him is 
not very readable, but that he distinctly 
recognizes on it the letters yod, mem, samech, 
and aim in the form of highest antiquity. 
The discoverer of the inscription writes that 
the characters on the stone are small, and 
much resemblance to those of the 
Mesha stone. 


Tue Educational Congress held at Brussels 
last week, under the auspices of the Ligue 
d’Enseignement, seems to have been suc- 
cessful. It was arranged that no resolutions 
should be passed, and that the proceedings 
should be confined to discussions. The 
system of Froebel was severely criticized by 


| Mdlle. Gatti de Gamond, a lady who directs 
|'a normal school at Brussels, and found 


warm defenders. There was much debate 
on the subject of Realschulen and gymnasiums, 
and a strong feeling was shown against the 
compulsory teaching of Greek and Latin. 
We learn from Z’Jmprimeur that M. 
Noblet, the President of the Chamber of 
Printers, has been made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and so has M. Prudon, 


! 





a manufacturer of printing inks. ‘Two well- 
known Paris publishers, M. Lemerre and 
M. Quantin, have been appointed Officiers 
do l’Instruction Publique, while the palmes 
académiques have been given to M. A. Trom- 
bert, an employé in Chaix’s great establish- 
ment, for his care of the health and training 
of the children employed there. 


A votume by Mr. C. B. Berry, descrip- 
tive of a winter visit made by two business 
men to the United States and Canada, and 
entitled ‘The Other Side: how it Struck 
Us,’ will be published during the autumn 
by Messrs. Griffith & Farran. They also 
promise ‘ Heroes of History and Legend,’ a 
translation by Mr. J. L. Shadwell from the 
German of A. W. Griibe. The trans- 
lation has been undertaken at the request 
of Dr. T. R. Armitage, Chairman of the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, 
in order to provide, in a popular form, a 
brief outline of European history to be 
embossed for the use of the blind. They 
further announce several books for children, 
among them one by Miss E. C. Phillips, the 
daughter of the late Samuel Phillips of the 
Times. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


The Condition of Nations, Social and Political. 
By G. Fr. Kolb. Translated, Edited, and 
Collated to 1880 by Mrs. Brewer, with Original 
Notes by Edwin W. Streeter. (Bell & Sons.) 

Dr. Kors’s ‘Handbuch der vergleichenden 

Statistik’ deservedly holds a high place amongst 

works of its class. Although not free from 

errors and coloured in some measure by the 
political views of its author, it is a veritable 
treasury of statistical knowledge, and its his- 
torical retrospects and explanatory notes endow 
it with a permanent value which is altogether 
wanting in ephemeral tables embodying the 
results of a single year’s observations. Mr. 
Streeter, under these circumstances, is entitled 
to some credit for having placed this vast mass 
of information within the reach of English 
readers. Unfortunately, the translation and 
editing leave much to be desired. Mrs. Brewer 
claims to have brought down the work ‘‘ to the 

actual present from authentic sources,” but a 

glance at the tables referring to the United 

Kingdom shows that this statement cannot be 

implicitly trusted. The agricultural and educa- 

tional statistics, for instance, are four years in 
arrear. The translationis done very indifferently. 

We might forgive Mrs. Brewer’s rendering of 

Unterofficier as ‘‘ inferior officer,” or Kamin- 

steuer (hearth-tax) as fire insurance, but in many 

instances she altogether misrepresents her author. 

On p. 47 Dr. Kolb is made to state that the 

United Kingdom retained the same boundaries 

‘‘for centuries,” and that for this reason it 

‘was necessary that England should largely 

extend her colonial possessions.” What Dr. Kolb 

really does say is that, although the United 

Kingdom has the same boundaries now as at the 

beginning of the first French revolution, the 

colonial possessions have largely increased since 
then. Lower down Dr. Kolb is made respon- 
sible for stating that, ‘‘in consequence of the 
irregularity of the succession to the throne in 
England and Hanover, in 1837 the personal 
union with the last ceased.” Dr. Kolb makes 
use of the expression ‘‘ abweichende Thronfolge- 
ordnung.” On p. 49 we read, with reference to 
the small revenue derived from Crown lands, 
that this “‘is a sign that now, as in the early 
time of absolutism, the property of the State is 
mismanaged or wasted.” Dr. Kolb, however, 
far from accusing the present Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Crown Lands, literally says 
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that ‘‘this is a sign that in a former age of 
absolutism the property of the State was 
squandered.” After these few specimens, culled 
from the beginning of the book, we are unable 
to subscribe to Dr. Kolb’s opinion that his work 
has been ‘‘ rendered with much intelligence and 
remarkable fidelity.” 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION, SWANSEA. 

Mr. F. W. Rupzer, now the Registrar of the 

Royal School of Mines, and formerly one of the 
professors of the University College of Wales 
at Aberystwith, most appropriately took as the 
subject of his opening address to the sub-section 
of Anthropology ‘ The Ethnical Relations of the 
Typical Man of South Wales.’ In this his con- 
clusions were: (1) that as far as we can gather 
Boadicea was tall and fair, belonging to the 
xanthous type; (2) it is doubtful how far the 
Belgic settlers in Britain resembled the neigh- 
bouring British tribes; (8) according to Dr. 
Beddoe’s accurate observations, the Welsh as 
a whole are of short stature and good weight, 
with a tendency to darkness of eyes, hair, and 
skin, most marked in the interior of Wales, 
where the proportion of dark-eyed folk is higher 
than in any other district of Britain; (4) the 
origin of this dark-eyed element is connected 
with the passage in Tacitus describing the 
Silures, and referring to the Iberi as having 
probably crossed over from Spain. No doubt 
at the dawn of historic times South Britain 
contained representatives of Prof. Huxley’s 
Melanochroi and Xanthochroi. The question 
as to language was more difficult. The 
xanthous people spoke some Celtic tongue. 
Even if the Silures were more or less closely 
related to the ancestors of the Basque race, the 
latter were so mixed a race in the present day 
that neither features nor language could assist 
us. A few pre-Celtic, non-Aryan words have 
been detected in place-names, as Menapia, Mona, 
and Mynwy; but, after all, the most useful 
evidence still remaining was that of skulls. 
From the conclusions of many ethnologists it 
appeared that the early types of sepulchral 
barrows, the chambered and long types, always 
eontained dolichocephalic skulls, belonging to 
a people of short stature, and apparently un- 
acquainted with the use of metals. These were 
older than the round, conoidal, or bell-shaped 
barrows, containing bronze or iron implements, 
and mostly brachycephalic skulls. The occa- 
sional presence of long skulls in round barrows 
was not difficult to explain, when it was con- 
sidered that the older and the newer races most 
likely lived side by side. The round-headed 
people appeared from the proportions of femora 
to have an average height of 5ft. 8°4in., while 
that of the long-headed race was but 5 ft. 5°4in. 
In the skulls from the round barrows the super- 
ciliary ridges are more prominent, the nasal 
bones diverge at a more abrupt angle, the cheek- 
bones are high, and the lower jaw projects, 
giving the face an aspect of ferocity, which 
contrasted unfavourably with the mild features 
of the earlier stone-using people. Subsequent 
mixture of these types might produce not only 
persons intermediate in type, but some very 
complex, as short stature with the long head of 
one race and the light hair of the other; or tall, 
with long head and dark hair. Yet earlier races 
might have contributed to the complexity of the 
modern Welshman, reaching as far as some 
primitive stock older than the Neolithic ancestors 
of the Silurians. The best account, however, 
that could be given yet was summed up in 
calling them Siluro-Cymric. 

Mr. Baden Powell’s paper, before the Econo- 
mic Science Section, ‘Onthe Results of Protection 
in the United States,’ was most warmly received. 
He showed the harassing and not fostering effect 
which actually resulted from it, and indicated 
four principal obstacles to the adoption of a more 


(3) government by manhood suffrage ; and (4) 
vested interests, the last appearing to him very 
difficult to overcome, except with the increase of 
population. The lively discussion which followed 
included the expression of Sir Antonio Brady's 
surprise that the astute Yankee should consent to 
pay a tax of 30 to 50 per cent. upon many articles 
simply to benefit 5,000 manufacturers; Capt. 
Bedford Pim’s explanation that to him protec- 
tion meant empire, and free trade Utupia ; and 
Mr. Stephen Bourne’s answer that it was the 
agitators in this country for a return to pro- 
tection who retarded the adeption of free trade 
by other countries. Mr. Hastings, in summing 
up, said those who want a protective duty on 
our imports to increase our prosperity were like 
a man who with a falling income went to his 
butcher and baker and asked them to charge 
him more for meat and bread. In his address 
as President of this Section, Mr. Hastings, M.P., 
contended bravely for statistics, notwithstand- 
ing evil use, as being the true foundation of 
legislation ; while no legislation by which the 
productiveness of the land, the foundation of 
national wealth, was promoted could be opposed 
to political economy. Even the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was founded on a principle 
that had been Jaw ever since the days of the 
Roman emperors in every other country in 
Europe. 

In the Chemical Section, the President (Dr. 
Gilbert) spoke on the application of chemistry 
to agriculture. Referring first to the assimila- 
tion of carbon, he said the whole tendency of 
observations was to conform to the opinion put 
forward by De Saussure about the commence- 
ment of the century, and so forcibly insisted 
upon by Liebig forty years later, that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the carbon was de- 
rived from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. 
Judging from the more recent researches, it 
would seem probable that the estimate of one 
part of carbon, or carbonic acid, in 10,000 of 
air was more probably too high than too low as 
an estimate of the average quantity in the 
atmosphere of our globe. Large as was the 
annual accumulation of carbon from the atmo- 
sphere over a given area, it was obvious that the 
quantity must vary exceedingly with the varia- 
tion of climatic conditions. It was, in fact, 
several times as great in the case of the tropical 
vegetation. And not only was the greater part 
of the assimilation accomplished within a com- 
paratively small portion of the year, but the 
action was limited to the hours of daylight, 
whilst during darkness there was rather loss 
than gain. In a general sense it might be said 
that the success of the cultivator. might be 
measured by the amount of carbon he succeeded 
in accumulating in his crops. And as the 
amount of carbon accumulated depended on the 
supply of nitrogen in an available form within 
the reach of the plants, it was obvious that the 
question of the sources of the nitrogen of vege- 
tation was one of first importance. The result 
of experiments that had been conducted was to 
prove—first, that without nitrogenous manure 
the gramineous crops annually yielded for many 
years in succession much more nitrogen over 
a given area than was accounted for by the 
amount of combined nitrogen annually coming 
down in the measured aqueous deposits from 
the atmosphere ; second, the roots yielded more 
nitrogen than the cereal crops, and the legumi- 
nous crops much more still ; and third, that in 
all cases—whether of cereal crops, root crops, 
leguminous crops, or a rotation of crops—the 
decline in the annual yield of nitrogen, when 
none was supplied, was very great. The next 
point referred to was the condition of the nitro- 
gen in our various crops. They could not say 


that the whole of the nitrogen in the seeds with 
which they had to deal existed as albuminoids ; 
but they might safely assume that the nearer 
they approached to perfect ripeness the less of 
non-albuminoid nitrogenous matters would they 





liberal policy: (1) the present cheapness of land ; 
(2) the influx of foreign capital into the States ; 








| any rate, it was possible that if really perfectly 
ripe they would contain very nearly the whole 
of their nitrogen as albuminoids. With regard 
to some leguminous and other seeds, which con- 
tained peculiar nitrogenous bodies, the range 
might, however, be wider. But whatever the 
condition of the nitrogenous bodies in the seeds 
they grew or sowed, with germination began a 
material change. Albuminoids were transformed 
into peptones, or peptone-like bodies, or de- 
graded into various compounds. The question 
arose, therefore, whether these bodies contri- 
buted in any way to the nutrition of the animals 
which fed upon them. They had but little 
experimental evidence on that point. As green 
herbage was the natural food of many descrip- 
tions of animals, they might suppose that 
characteristic constituents of it would not be 
without some value as food; but the cultivated 
root crops were much more artificial productions, 
and it was in them that they found such a very 
large proportion of non-albuminoid nitrogen. 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins delivered a most interest- 
ing discourse ‘On Primeval Man.’ Beginning 
with the Eocene age, there was, he said, no 
evidence that there were any living genera in 
Europe of the higher mammalia. In the Mio- 
cene age we had living genera, but not living 
species. In the Pleiocene age there were a few 
living species. It was, therefore, highly im- 
probable that man should have been living in 
the Pleiocene age. As for the Pleistocene age, 
there had been then large numbers of living 
mammalia, and the condition of things was 
altogether changed, the geography and the 
climate also being of a very different character. 
The summer heat was considerable, whilst the 
winter cold was equivalently severe. There 
were a large number of specimens of mammalia, 
but no traces of man had been found in the 
forests of Norfolk and Suffolk. Still it did not 
follow that no man was living then, and, indeed, 
there was every reason to suppose that evidences 
of the existence of man might be found in those 
deposits. But it had been conclusively shown 
that in the subsequent age man existed, as 
proved from the evidence of flint instruments 
found in the valley of the Lower Thames 
implements described as of the “ river-drift ” 
type. Man at that period was a rough hunter, 
using rude and rough triangular implements. 
Nevertheless, men extended all over Europe, 











Asia, and Africa; and the primeval hunter who 
hunted the stag in Africa had brethren who 
hunted the fallow deer in Spain and in Italy, 
and others who hunted the various wild animals 
in the jungles of India. There was unquestion- 
able evidence that the very earliest man was 
really a man, and not the ‘‘ missing link.” 
From the testimony of the caves in France, for 
example, we could arrive at some conclusion as 
to the habits of life of the men of the Pleistocene 
age, for here and elsewhere we had evidently 
their attempts at artistic effect, and distinct 
proofs of their hunting habits, hunting as they 
did the reindeer, the horse, the bison, the great 
elephant, and the whale. They were in the 
habit of practising the art of sculpture, and he 
was compelled to come to the conclusion that 
not only were the cave men much more highly 
developed than the river-drift men, but that 
they were more highly advanced in the art of 
reproducing animal form than any people down 
to comparatively modern times; and if any of 
the students at the schools of design of the 
present day were sent to work with the same 
implements, he doubted very much indeed 
whether they would have turned out such fine 
groups of animals as those which illustrated the 
ancient life of the cave men, whose art he com- 
pared with that of the Esquimaux before that 
had been spoiled by visitors. He was compelled 
to believe that the Esquimaux represented the 
survivors of the primeval people he was spesk- 


ing of. 
Dr. Giinther, in his opening address to his sec- 





contain ; and in the case of the cereal grains, at 


tion, spoke on the subject of Museums, and made 
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many important suggestions of reform in their 
management. Referring to the strictly educa- 
tional museums which are found established in 
connexion with universities, colleges, medical 
and science schools, he said that, besides the 
exhibited permanent series, a stock of well- 
preserved specimens should be kept for the 
express purpose of allowing the student to prac- 
tise dissection and the method of independent 
examination, and in the latter he was inclined to 
include the method of determining to what order, 
family, genus, or species any given object should 
be referred. There should also be formed a 


series of all the animals and plants which are | 


of economic value or otherwise of importance to 
man. The principal aim of the provincial 
museum ought, in his opinion, to be popular 
instruction, and it should, therefore, contain 
an arranged series of well-preserved specimens, 
representing as many of the remarkable types of 
living forms as are obtainable ; a series of useful 
as well as noxious plants and animals ; of eco- 
nomic products obtained from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; and last, but not least, 
a complete and accurately-named series of the 
Flora and Fauna of the neighbourhood. With 
regard to the British or National Museum, he 
said he believed that some of the members 
of the British Association would feel rather 
disappointed that the zoological and botanical 
collections on the one hand, and the palzon- 
tological on the other, continue to be kept 
distinct. Who would—who could doubt that 
the two branches of biological science would be 
immensely benefited by being studied in their 
natural mutual relations, and that paleontology 
more especially would have made surer progress 
if its study had been conducted with more direct 
application to the series of living forms? But to 
study the series of extinct and living formsintheir 
natural connexion was one thing, and to incor- 
porate in a museum the collection of fossil with 
that of recent forms was another. The latter 
proposal, so excellent in theory, would offer in 
its practical execution so many and insuperable 
difficulties, that they might well hesitate before 
they recommended the experiment to be tried 
in so large a collection as the British Museum. 
A plan which had been already initiated in the 
old building would probably be further developed 
in the new, viz., to distribute in the paleonto- 
logical series such examples of important living 
types as would aid the visitor in comprehending 
the nature and affinities of the creatures of which 
he saw only the fragmentary remains. 

In the Mathematical and Physical Science 
Section, the President (Prof. W. G. Adams, of 
King’s College, London) gave an interesting 
address on facts in the borderland between 
chemistry and physics. 

In the Chemistry Section, Mr. J. M. Cameron 
followed up Dr. Gilbert’s lead in a useful paper 
‘On the Position of Agricultural Education in 
this Country as compared with that of the 
Continent of Europe.’ He complained that 
the farmers’ societies did very little in England 
to diffuse a knowledge of chemistry, so that our 
farmers did not know the difference between 
soluble and insoluble phosphate, or between 
nitrate of soda and ammonia, The landed pro- 
prietors came in for a share of censure for the 
way in which they neglected scientific agricul- 
ture, while in Germany there were 1,300 insti- 
tutions where a knowledge of these subjects was 
being diffused, and the State was paying large 
sums for their maintenance. Mr. Cameron 
wished that in every elementary school there 
should be taught to children in the last year of 
compulsory attendance the first principles of 
agriculture ; that teachers should be required 
to hold a certificate of competence in agricul- 
‘ure ; and that lectures on agricultural science 
aad experimental stations should be greatly 
multiplied. 

Mr. H. C. Sorby’s address to the Geological 
Section dealt with the comparative structure of 
wtificial slags and erupted or volcanic rocks. 





This was a highly scientific means of following 
up the President’s address to the Association, 
showing that the old was in every way to be 
interpreted by the new. Mr. Sorby showed 
that the greater part of the differences between 
the artificial modern and the true igneous rocks 
was attributable to the presence in the latter of 
water at the time of their fusion. Mr. De 
Rance, in the report on the circulation of under- 
ground waters in the Permian, New Red Sand- 
stone, and Jurassic formations of England, and 
on the quality and character of the water they 
supplied, estimated that each square mile of 
such country, on the average, could yield 
400,000 gallons per day, of high purity. He 
criticized unfavourably the new boring at Bootle 
for the Liverpool water supply. 

Mr. Francis Galton’s lecture on ‘Mental 
Imagery ’ dealt in an entertaining manner with 
the subject to which he has recently devoted so 
much attention. At the close of his lecture he 
remarked that the memories we should chiefly 
aim at acquiring were those based upon a thorough 
comprehension of the objects obscured by what 
was seen. He had noticed that the faculty of 
‘* visualizing” was very well developed amongst 
mechanicians and architects. The French na- 
tion, as a rule, had shown, by their powers of 
pre-arranging fétes and ceremonies, that they 
could foresee the spectacular results unusually 
clearly. Again, the Australian bushmen and 
Esquimaux, with their powers of drawing, ap- 
peared to have most high visualizing faculties. 

In the Geographical Section, General Sir J. H. 
Lefroy gave a long address ‘ On the Geography 
of North and Central America,’ where he had 
personally travelled, and further spoke of the 
great and sound increase in our geographical 
knowledge by reason of the recent operations of 
war. He said that he believed M. de Lesseps 
would add to the world the benefits of a Panama 
canal. Lieut. Temple, in summarizing the re- 
sults of the Nordenskiéld expeditions, mentioned 
that the sailing directions for the coast of Nor- 
way, to which he alluded at last year’s meeting 
of the British Association, had now been pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, while some of the 
Norwegian charts were in course of preparation. 
It was a matter of regret that the work in question 
was not submitted to its compiler for final re- 
vision, as, in spite of the evident care and skill 
with which it had been prepared for the press, 
it was somewhat marred by errors which no 
stranger to the coast and language could possibly 
have avoided. Nevertheless, the publication 
would enable British seamen to take their share 
in a work by which the Northmen had already 
covered themselves with glory 

A very interesting paper, prepared by Lieut. - 
Col. Tanner, was read, entitled ‘Notes on the 
Dara Nur, Northern Afghanistan, and its In- 
habitants.’ The writer described the inhabit- 
ants of the Dara Nur Valley as differing little 
in appearance from the Afghans. Their features 
were softer, and they were more trustworthy 
and less given to fanatical outbreaks than the 
Pathans. The people still retained the custom 
of sitting on stools, and, as a rule, were not at 
home when squatting on the ground. Among 
the Kohistanis and the Kafirs stools were in 
general use. The Churganis were a highly in- 
teresting people, living in the highest habitable 
part of the Kund range. East and west they 
were hedged in by the powerful race of Safis, 
their hereditary enemies, and peace was seldom 
known between them. At the time of harvest 
they preserved an armed peace, but at all other 
times there was war. The Safis were the more 
numerous, and had richer and broader arable 
tracts than the Churganis, who had cultivated 
every available square yard of hillside that could 
beara terrace. The result was that the Safis were 
gradually overpowering their neighbours. The 
appearance of a Churgani was quite different 
from that of an Afghan or a Dari Nuri. 
was shorter in stature, and had more pleasing 
features. The headdress of the poorer people 


He | 


was a skull cap, or kind of brown wideawake, 
with a very narrow brim, round which the more 
prosperous ones bound a dark indigo-dyed pug- 
garee. The coat was short, of quilted indigo, 
coloured cotton, or of brown  blanket-like 
material. Altogether the costume was most 
picturesque. The Churganis were the only 
Mohammedans he knew who allowed to women 
perfect freedom. Young and old, married and 
single, went about as they did in Europe, and 
without any of the false modesty of the ordinary 
Indian and Afghan females. The women and 
children seemed always to be busy in the field, 
whilst they left the household duties to the 
master of the house. The little known people 
whom the Afghans called Kafirs were now con- 
fined to a small tract of country. Although the 
tribes were numerous and many different lan- 
guages were spoken, they were being continually 
encroached upon by the surrounding Afghans, 
partly to secure the women as slaves, and partly 
by fanatical Mohammedans on religious grounds. 

Mr. H. Seebohm’s lecture on the North-East 
Passage, intended specially for working men, 
failed to attract many, notwithstanding the ad- 
venturous character of the lecturer’s own expe- 
riences. He described his own journeys with 
Capt. Wiggins since 1875; his overland and 
river travels over 15,000 miles to and from 
lat. 71° 30’ in the Yenesei. He thought that 
new railways would prove more valuable than the 
sea route in opening up the products of the rich 
wheat-growing country of Central Asia and South 
Siberia, where wheat was about one-twentieth its 
price in Britain, meat 14d. per pound, grouse 
7d. per brace, and geese 6d. each. Coal was 
abundant, and there were at least ten gold-mines 
on the Yenesei, yielding every year from five to 
seven tons of goid. He agreed with Lieut. 
Temple in describing the Nordenskiéld voyage 
as the most brilliant and completely successful 
Arctic voyage ever made. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
Tue following are the places of Schaberle’s 
comet from the ephemeris of M. Bigourdan for 


Paris midnight, continued from the date for 
which they were given in last week’s Atheneum: 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s 
Sept. 6 6 56 40 67° 49’ 
‘eo 7 6 56 15 68° 10’ 
-s 8 6 55 48 63° 31 
i 9 6 55 19 68° 52’ 
aa 10 6 54 49 69° 13/ 
o BB 6 54 16 69° 35’ 
» 12 6 53 42 69° 58’ 
» 1 6 53 6 70° 20° 


iy 6 52 28 70° 42 
After the 14th the moonlight in the hours after 
midnight will interfere with any chance of seeing 
the comet until the end of the month. 

A new comet was discovered in America by 
Mr. Swift on August 11th, the telegraphic 
announcement of which from Washington seems 
to have been unaccountably delayed. The R.A. 
of the comet was then 11" 28™; the declina- 
tion, as given in the telegram, is somewhat 
ambiguous, whether 68° north or 60° 8’. The 
comet is stated to have been faint; its motion 
during the time it was seen could not be assigned. 

An exceedingly careful and _ interesting 
réswmé of the progress of astronomy in 1879 
has been published in the Scientific Proceedings 
of the Royal Dublin Society, by Mr. Dreyer, 
of the Observatory of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The author remarks that it is similar to that for 
1878 written by Prof. Holden, of the United 
| States Naval Observatory, for the Annual 
| Record of Science and Industry, the publication 
| of which has been discontinued. 

A new edition of that invaluable book for the 
astronomical amateur, the Rev. T. W. Webb’s 
‘Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes,’ is 
in the press, and will probably be out early next 
month. 

The results of the spectroscopic and photo- 
graphic observations made at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, in the years 1878 and 1879 
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have just been published, in advance of the | 
| passengers at about six to seven miles an hour 


respective annual volumes for those years, of 
which they will ultimately form parts. The 
former of these will probably soon be out. 
From the photographs it appears that the 
minimum of solar spots and facule took place 
about January, 1879; there was a complete 
absence of spots from November 11th, 1878, to 
April 8th, 1879, and of facule from December 
13th, 1878, to February 8th, 1879, and again 
from Febraary 19th to April 4th, 1879. A 
rapid increase in their number is shown during 
the last quarter of 1879, accompanied (in accord- 
ance with what has previously been remarked) 
by an increase in the mean distance from the 
sun’s equator. 








SOCIETIES. 


QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.— August 27.—Mr.T.C. 
White, President, in the chair—One new Member 
was elected, and numerous additions to the library 
were announced.—A paper by Mr. G. C. Carrup, ‘ On 
some Immature Forms of Diatoms,’ was read by the 
Secretary.—Two papers ‘On Wax Mounting’ were 
read, one by Mr. Roper and the other by Mr. More- 
land, each of which detailed the particular method 
adopted by the writer and the advantages claimed 
for the same.—A discussion followed. in the course 
of which it was stated that a method of mounting 
in wax cells had some time ago been recommended 
by Prof. H. Smith, but was subsequently abandoned 
by him on account of the inconvenience arising 
from “sweating.” This defect was, however, said 
to be entirely obviated by the procedure recom- 
mended by several speakers upon the subject.—A 
paper ‘On the Use of Pure Gum Arabic’ was read 
by Mr. Waddington, who explained the preparation 
and advantages of the material for microscopical 
purposes. 








Science Gossig, 


Messrs. CassetL, Petter & GaLpry promise 
a volume on ‘European Ferns, their Form, 
Habit, and Culture,’ by Mr. J. Britten, F.L.S., 
with thirty fac-simile coloured plates, painted 
from nature by Mr. D. Blair, F.L.S8. 


THe same firm announce for the coming 
season new instalments of their popular serials. 
The fourth volume of the ‘New Natural His- 
tory,’ edited by Prof. Martin Duncan, which 
contains ‘‘ Birds,’ by Mr. R. Bowcaler Sharpe, 
F.L.S., ‘‘Reptiles” and ‘“‘ Amphibians,” by Prof. 
Martin Duncan ; the yearly volume of ‘ Science 
for All’ for 1880, edited by Dr. Robert Brown ; 
Vols. IV. and V. of ‘The Countries of the 
World,’ by Dr. R. Brown ; ‘Great Industries of 
Great Britain,’ complete in three volumes; 
Vol. II. of ‘Our Own Country’; and ‘Insect 
Variety : its Propagation and Distribution,’ by 
Mr. A. H. Swinton, member of the Entomo- 
logical Society. 

Dents Parry, who was born in 1647, who 
invented the first steam vessel, and whose 
name is associated with Papin’s Digester, has 
been honoured by a statue in his native town, 
Blois, which was unveiled on Sunday, the 29th 
of August. 








Tue American Journal of Science for August | 


contains many papers of interest. There are 
three on light and optical phenomena; Dr. 
J. Croll advances a curious hypothesis ‘ On the 
Relation of Aqueous Vapour to Perpetual 
Snow’; Messrs. G. J. Brush and Edward S. 


working with great regularity, carrying six 


to a distance of nearly four thousand yards. 


Pror. Witt1am Dennis Marks gives in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for August a 
paper on ‘The Limitations of the Steam-Engine,’ 
in which he endeavours to show that every effort 
should be made to obtain concentration of power, 
economy of steam, regularity of speed, simplicity 
of design, and durability of construction. This 
is followed by remarks by Mr. 8S. W. Robinson, 
of the Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
Ohio State University, ‘On the Economical 
Cut-off in Steam-Engines,’ especially directed 
to some points in Prof. Marks’s article. 


M. H. Comes brought before the Académie 
des Sciences, on the 9th of August, a paper on 
the ‘ Influence de la Lumitre sur la Transpiration 
des Plantes.’ He arrives at the following 
general conclusions :—A plant transpires more 
under the action of light than in obscurity. The 
transpiration of plants reaches its maximum 
about noon. As the colour of a plant becomes 
more intense the more active is the transpiration. 


At the conclusion of the meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Rheims, it was resolved that the 
session for 1881 should be held at Algiers in the 
first week after Easter, with Prof. Chauveau for 
President. M. Janssen was elected President 
for 1882, when the meeting will be held at 
Rochelle. 


Tue Bulletin of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington has been sent to us. The three 
volumes which are now on our table give us the 
proceedings of this Society from its first meeting, 
in November, 1871, to its 185th meeting, on 
June 19th, 1880. For the first time since this 
Society has been established a public distribution 
of its Bulletin is now made, ‘‘ principally toa few 
prominent scientific periodicals, hoping that any- 
thing of interest may be promptly noticed by 
them.” This, of course, must apply to the 
future. All that is of real value in these three 
volumes, with the exception of the Bulletins for 
May and June of this year, will have already 
received the desired notices, or they are too old 
to be referred to now. The papers read before 
the Society in the two months named are very 
varied in character. For example, Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert has a communication ‘On the Drainage 
System of the Black Hills of Dakota’ ; the Rev. 
J. Owen one ‘On the Gentile System of the 
Omahas’; and Mr. Edgar Frisby one ‘On 
Magic Squares.’ It must be obvious to every 
one that no satisfactory notice of the prominent 
points in these papers can be given—indeed, we 
observe that a majority of the papers are given 
only in abstract, the Society adopting the rule of 
‘* publishing papers in full through other chan- 
nels, such, for instance, as the Smithsonian 
Institution, the reports of Government bureaus, 
and scientific journals.” Therefore, this Bulletin 
occupies a peculiar position of usefulness, con- 
taining references, as it does, to where the 
articles in full are to appear. It performs good 


| service in assisting to make known the valuable 


Dana have a memoir ‘On Crystallized Danburite | 


from Russell, St. Lawrence County, New York,’ | 
| a synopsis of their investigations, and minor facts 


in which they show the close relation of this 
mineral to topaz, its composition being silica 
48°23, boron tritoxide 26°93, and lime 23°24; 
and Mr. John Trowbridge has an interesting 
communication ‘On the Earth as a Conductor of 
Electricity,’ in which he states some curious 
telephonic phenomena. 

Pror. O. C. Marsu has just published a 
monograph on ‘QOdontornithes, the Extinct 
Toothed Birds of America.’ 

An electric railway has been established in 
the Brussels Exhibition, and it is said to be 





Caiaphas, . 
| Ten toSix.—ls. 


| 
\ 


contributions to science which are diffused 
through voluminous executive and congres- 
sional documents not readily accessible to 
the scientific world. The members of the 
Society are enabled, without delay, to publish 


and inferences which are not themselves of suf- 
ficient importance for philosophical transactions 
or high class scientific journals. 








FINE ARTS 


— ~ 


DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with y 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ 

’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 











Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia IV Uebersicht 
der Arbeiten und Funde vom Winter und 
Frihjahr, 1878-1879. XXXIX Tafeln, 
herausgegeben von E. Curtius, F. Adler, 
und G. Treu. (Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth.) 


TuIs sumptuous volume recounts the dis- 
coveries of the fourth year of the German 
explorations. In the one-and-fifty pages 
of letter-press Prof. Curtius gives a general 
summary; Dr. Treu explains the plates, 
and in two dissertations discusses the com- 
position of the western pediment and the 
metopes of the temple of Zeus; while 
Prof. Adler deals with the topographical 
plan and the architectural details. Plates 
i. to v. contain photographs of the ground 
excavated, vi. to xiii. of the sculptures of 
the temple of Zeus, xiv. to xix. other finds 
of plastic art, xx. to xxix. the bronzes and 
terra-cottas, xxx. and xxxi. the topographical 
plan; xxxii. to xxxix. ground-plans, sections, 
and details of the Metroum, of two Treasu- 
ries (Megara and Syracuse) of the Buleu- 
terium and the Halls, those of the Echo, 
the so-called Leonidzeum, of the Southern 
Hall and of the South-Western Hall. 

The excavators devoted special attention 
to the eastern and southern sides. On the 
eastern side the stadium was found, not, as 
was supposed, stretching from south to north 
into a cleft in the hill of Cronus, but run- 
ning from west to east out beyond the Altis 
into the plain of the Alpheus. The rows 
of seats on either side were banks of earth. 
Through the secret entrance, a long tunnel 
ornamented with a propyleum of four 
columns, the competitors and the judges 
stepped out of the Altis into this, the most 
celebrated of all arenas. South of this 
secret entrance the Hall of the Echo and 
the Leonidzeum ran from north to south, 
together forming the eastern termination of 
the Altis. The Hall of the Echo, so called 
from the sevenfold repetition, also from its 
frescos styled [locxiAy, is nearly a hundred 
métres long, and dates from the beginning 
of the fourth century. It had originally 
one nave with forty-four Ionic pillars and 
two anta, three ornamented marble steps, 
and was covered with wooden trusswork. 
Subsequently a second row of pillars was 
inserted, in order to support a light roof. 
It was open on the inner side, ¢.¢., that 
towards the Altis, and served to receive the 
public in order to behold the solemn sacri- 
fice. Before the steps runs a row of 
pedestals. South of the building is the 
Leonideum, which originally consisted of 
a row of four square rooms, connected to- 
gether and surrounded on three sides by 
thirty-five Doric columns and two rows of 
steps, the foundation of a native of Elis, 
named Leonidas. But in Roman times it 
was converted into a great inn, with atrium, 
impluvium, bath-rooms, and niches. Its 
right corner abuts on the southern wall of 
the Altis. Not far from the south-east 
corner lay the great chief gate for the 
entrance of the processions, the «iaodos 
mopmixy: it no longer exists; only the 
foundations of the triple Roman triumphal 
arch, which was erected on this spot. 
Further west, outside the Altis, lies the 
highly remarkable Buleuterium, the earliest 
known house of assembly of deliberating 
officials in Greece. In the same building 
stood also once, ‘‘for the terror of evil- 
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doers,” the statue of Zeus Horkios, with 
the thunderbolt in his hand, before which 
the competitors, their fathers and brothers, 
as well as the judges of the games, swore 
in the contest and in deciding to be guilty 
of no trickery, and the competitors besides 
swore that they had spent ten months in 
preparing themselves for the struggle. The 
Buleuterium consists of five parts. The 
oldest is the southern building, an oblong 
hall, surrounded by two steps, and divided 
by a row of seven columns into two long 
naves, terminated by an apse, which in its 
turn is cut oft from the principal chamber 
by a wall with doors in it, and is divided 
into two parts by another wall, also pierced 
by doors. The entrance on the eastern side 
is formed by three Doric pillars and two ante. 
It belongs to the sixth century. 2. The 
northern building of the fifth century, very 
similar tothe southern. Both these buildings 
appear to have had windows and wooden 
roofs. The long naves may have served 
for the sittings of the Olympic Council, and 
the apses for the preservation of treasures. 
8. Between the two the centre building, 
a square with a pillared entrance; in the 
middle probably was a column to support 
the roof. This is perhaps the temple of 
Zeus Horkios. 4. Before the three build- 
ings ran a hall of twenty-seven Ionic pillars 
on the long side, and three on each short 
side. 5. East of this a large trapezoidal 
court, surrounded by nineteen pillars. This 
is of Roman date. In the eastern wing 
stands one of the best constructed wells 
and an altar. South of the Buleuterium 
rises the stately Southern Hall, which is 
80 métres long. On its northern side it 
is closed by a wall; on the three other sides 
it is supported by Ionic columns, numbering 
twenty-three, six, and six respectively. In 
the middle runs yet another row of pillars, 
this time Corinthian. Here stood the people 
to see pass the procession which, proceeding 
from the Cladeus, wended its way along the 
south side of the Altis in order to enter the 
festal gate. 

Of two monuments within the Altis this 
fourth volume contains photographs and de- 
scriptions—the Metroum and the Pelopium. 
The Metroum, the temple of the mother of 
the gods, a small Doric temple of the fourth 
or third century, which was roughly restored 
in the Roman period, and filled with statues 
of emperors—ior instance, of Titus and 
Claudius—was wholly pulled down by the 
Byzantines, and its stones used to build 
fortifications. Still the ground plan (6x11 
columns) and the dimensions (203 métres 
long by 104 métres broad) can be calculated, 
and fragments of pillars and architraves, 
but especially of the frieze and roof, painted 
red and blue, have been preserved in great 
quantities. The Pelopium was a court sur- 
rounded by a five-cornered boundary wall ; 
there was a tumulus in the middle, and a 
portico and entrance on the west side. In 
the court stood trees and statues, and a 
black ram was offered up here yearly to the 
most noted of all Olympic heroes. It lies 
between the temples of Zeus and Hera. 

But our knowledge of the Altis as a 
whole, of its divisions and gradations, has 
been much increased in some other respects. 
The great terrace of the temple of Zeus, 
adorned with offerings, has been identified ; 
its high borders are visible on the north, 





The sites of the altars 


west, and south. 
assemblies 


which were kept open for 
and the 
either side with offerings are known; the 
economical employment for the ever-multi- 
plying new buildings of the narrow space is 
made evident. Of gates six have already 
been discovered, and in the case of many 
structures the growth and different dates of 
the building are provable; the complicated 
nexus of water conduits has been laid bare, 
the Prytaneum is cleared of the later super- 
structures, and its ground plan has been 
brought out, and from the fragments which 
had gone astray and been built into other 
edifices the treasuries of Megara and Syra- 
cuse have been restored pertectly on paper. 
The treasury of Gelon of Syracuse, or that 
of the Carthaginians, stands next the 
Exedra, and was built by the architects 
Potheus, Antiphilus, and Megacles of Syra- 
cuse, about-480, to receive the booty taken 
from the Carthaginians at the battle of 
Himera. It is a temple in antis, built of 
Poros stone of fine grain, consisting of a 
portico at the south, with two pillars and 
two ante, and a cella surrounded by two 
flights of steps. All the outside parts were 
covered with fine plaster—length 124 métres, 
breadth 73. A feature unique in Olympia 
is that an astragal ran round at the top of 
the triglyphs. All the smaller stones had 
been already carried off by the Byzantines 
when a landslip from the hill of Cronus 
buried the remains of the edifice, and thus 
preserved them. Almost all the parts of the 
treasury of Megara, which is identified be- 
yond dispute through the inscription on the 
architrave, Meya(péwv), and the reliefs of the 
pediment representing the Gigantomachy, 
were built into the Byzantine western wall, 
at a distance of 250 métres from their 
original position. The Megareans erected 
it in the sixth century out of Corinthian 
booty. It too is a temple 7m antis, consisting 
of a pronaus and a cella; on the longer sides, 
under the roof, ran a frieze with figures in 
relief. The architectural forms of this in- 
teresting building, such as the capitals and 
the echinus, are very beautiful; the sima is 
of terra-cotta, and was adorned with a beau- 
tiful parti-coloured ornament of Meeander 
and gutter-tiles with palm-leaves. The roof 
of the frontispiece was adorned with terra- 
cottas of a coloured pattern of palm-leaves 
and calyeanthus. 

This summary account of the buildings 
and topography brought to light in the 
fourth year may suffice. Additions were 
made to the statues of the pediment of the 
temple of Zeus in the same year, on 
the east side, through the finding of addi- 


tional fragments of Zeus and the sitting | 


seer, but, above all, through the dis- 


covery of the three heads of the River God | 


Cladeus, of the helmeted King Cnomaus, 
and of the kneeling maiden. In consequence 
these figures are nearly perfect. On the 
west side there is the group of the kneeling 
Lapith woman, which has received its right 
head, and which has been completed by the 
discovery of the Centaur clasping her from 
behind with his hoofs. .Five notable heads 
have been added to the metopz, the heads 
of Athene and Hercules from the Cerberus 
metope, of Hercules from the Diomede 
metope, head and breast of Hercules carry- 
ing the boar of Erymanthus on his left 


streets which were lined on | 











shoulder, the head of the Amazon Hippolyte, 
The older Greek plastic art is represented 
by the exceedingly valuable colossal head 
of Hera, the image worshipped at the 
Hereum, of soft chalk, with coloured 
headdress and archaic curls, through pieces 
of the Gigantomachy from the Megarean 
treasury of the same stone, and by the 
upper half of one of the Eumenides of 
blue Laconian marble. The Megarean 
works, such as the metope, the terra-cottas, 


&e., have furnished the richest material ' 


for the study of ancient polychromy. To 
Roman times belong two fine draped statues 
of ladies of Elis, priestesses, or managers 
of the race for maidens, works of the sculp- 
tors Eraton and Eros, which stood, shoulder 
to shoulder, in a wall of later date near the 
Hereum. Similar to them is the figure of 
the elder Faustina, the wife of Antoninus 
Pius. 

The bronzes have grown yearly more im- 
portant. ‘They are thin plates, on which 
figures have been chased, punched, moulded, 
or incised, and served to cover and adorn 
holy vessels, panels, chests, or walls. They 
contain representations of mythological sub- 
jects, for instance, a kneeling man armed 
with a bow, Theseus and the Minotaur, and 
Hercules fighting with a sea demon, and 
they are surrounded with wreaths and 
similar ornaments, or they are finely worked 
handles of kettles, pans, &c., griffin-heads, 
youths, lions, men with arms, wings, and 
plumage. A number of moulded figures 
of men and beasts have little artistic value, 
and were the offerings of the poor—warriors, 
riders, charioteers standing on their chariots, 
sphinxes, centaurs, lions, kc. Besides there 
are statuettes of freer and finer technique: 
several Apollos, Zeus with the eagle and 
thunderbolt, Gorgons with feathers on their 
backs and feet, female masks. The majority 
of the bronzes come from the Buleuterium 
and the Prytaneum. 

Of painted terra-cotta the volume contains 
a large head of Zeus, a dolphin riding on a 
wave, a lion’s head, the upper partof a winged 
female figure, &c. The eye is delighted with 
two plates depicting various parti-coloured 
sime and other portions of the roof of the 
Buleuterium and the Corinthian capitals of 
the Gymnasium. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to cast 
a glance at the inscriptions, which have risen 
from 350 last year to 400. ‘Lhey afford a 
more accurate knowledge of the Greek dia- 
lects than has been possible heretofore ; and 
they complete the history of Greek written 
characters. They have supplied the names 
of a number of artists of the older and 
younger Argive and of the Romano-Attic 
schools, such, for instance, as Pythagoras 
of Samos, now for the first time known, and 
they have enriched Greek poetry with 
a number of epigrams. The history of the 
contests of Olympia can be followed from 
the days of Bybon, who with his left hand 
hurled a rock behind him over his head, to 
the Roman period when music and poetry 
were introduced. The fasti of the personnel 
of Olympia extend dewn to Byzantine days. 
The old laws, families, and offices continue 
into the fourth century of the Christian era. 
Olympia at first figures as a Peloponnesian 
sanctuary with narrow limits, then in con- 
nexion with the Greek sites of Lower Italy, 
Sicily, and Africa ; the kings of the North 
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reverence the Zeus of Olympia. Mummius 
makes rich offerings to atone for the burn- 
ing of Corinth, and the Roman emperors 
constitute it the centre of the Graeco-Roman 
world. Olympia contains the archives of 
the history of a thousand years; there men, 
cities, peoples, centuries, and lands the most 
various deposited a quantity of monuments 
in stone, bronze, and clay, all dedicated to 
the international god of antiquity and the 
Mediterranean, the Olympic Zeus. 
Juxius Scuusrine. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LVI.—DUNCOMBE PARK, HELMSLEY. 

Tue Earl of Feversham has liberally ailowed 
us to see and describe the varied collection of 
works of art in his beautiful house, which fills 
the place of a sumptuous seat of that Duke of 
Buckingham who died, not in 

The worst inn’s worst room, 

but in one of the farmhouses on the Helmsley 
estate, which had been added to those vast 
lands he, as it was said at the time, had secured 
‘by hook and by crook, but especially by 
crook.” The house in Helmsley Park is of 
the stately but comfortable kind which was in 
vogue during the middle and later part of the 
last century. The exterior is distinguished by 
a lordly terrace, on which are placed little 
classic ‘‘ temples” of elegant proportions, 
affording delicious views over the park and hilly 
country. In acorner of the park are the re- 
mains of Helmsley Castle, comprising highly 
picturesque and interesting rooms, doubtless of 
Elizabethan origin, and even now not quite 
ruinous. Another large portion of these remains 
consists of towers and solid walls, fragments of 
a structure of historic fame and much more 
ancient date than those which are less decayed. 
A short three miles from Helmsley is one of the 
most beautiful monastic ruins in the world, 
remnants of the abbey church at Rievaulx, 
examples of the purest Gothic art, which are at 
least as worthy of study as Founiains, Furness, 
Tintern, or Glastonbury, and, for their pure and 
lovely style, superior to any of them. 

Before describing Lord Feversham’s pictures, 
it will be well to remind the reader that the 
greater number, if not the whole, of them were 
recently exhibited at York, having been removed 
from Duncombe Park while the house there was 
rebuilt after a disastrous fire, which might have 
proved almost as great a calamity to art as the 
conflagrations at Holker Hall, at Belvoir Castle, 
at Clumber Park, and elsewhere, in which many 
fine works were destroyed. It will be convenient 
to group Lord Feversham’s pictures according 
to the schools of Italy, France, the Low 
Countries, and England, which they represent. 
In doing this it is almost needless to say that 
space will not allow us to notice many paintings 
which possess excellent qualities, but, on one 
account or another, do not call for remark. 
This house contains an exceptionally interest- 
ing collection of sculptures, ancient and modern, 
which deserve attention. At the time of our 
visit many of the pictures were better hung 
than when Dr. Waagen saw them a quarter of 
a century ago. Under the gracious guidance 
of Lady Feversham we experienced no difficulty 
in seeing every work of importance, and 
found that most of the finer paintings were 
unexceptionably placed. It is clear that the 
German critic’s account of the treasures in this 
house was more than usually imperfect, and, 
owing to the perfunctory manner in which he 
performed his task, exceptionally incorrect. See 
‘Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain,’ 
1857, pp. 491-4. Mr. Duncombe, who gathered 
this collection of examples, was a dilettante of 
the last century, often mentioned in memoirs 
and letters of that period. 

By an artist who worked ably in the manner 
of Tintoret we noticed a half-length figure of 





an old gentleman in an ancient Italian costume, 
with a lean and serious countenance, looking to 
our left, and holding fruit, a melon or pome- 
granate, in his gloved hand. This is a most 
masculine and masterly example, full of cha- 
racter, rich in tone, pathetic in its motive, and 
altogether highly suggestive. Not far from the 
last is one of the most famous of Guido’s aca- 
demic productions, the ‘ Abigail supplicating 
David,’ which Sir Robert Strange engraved as 
a speculation. ‘‘The pure line manner” was, 
in the laborious Scotchman’s accomplished 
hands, really a mode of sculpture rather than a 
process designed for the translation of elements 
of pictorial art per se, such as colour, chiaroscuro, 
and tone, into black and white. In Strange’s 
works we have drawing, composition, expression, 
admirable proportion, and perfect rendering of 
the action in his subject-pictures, but of the other 
elements of painting proper very little indeed. 
Strange knew so well what he wanted that nearly 
all his Lest efforts were given to Guido, whose 
pictures excel in sculpturesque qualities, and 
his best plates are derived from- Reni’s ‘ Libe- 
rality and Modesty,’ ‘Fortune,’ the painting 
before us, and Raphael’s ‘ Charity’ and ‘ Vigil- 
ance.’ ‘ David and Abigail,’ one of the painter’s 
cool pictures, represents life-size figures, and 
is a thoroughly sound example of its class, 
painted in the most completely scientific mood 
of the artist, and with perfect: success in all 
respects, except the power to move us by the 
energy of his conception or charm us with the 
beauty of his women. Abigail is not lovely, 
but, seated on an ass and crowned with 
flowers, she bows with graceful but passionless 
humility before the warrior king, who, clad in 
splendid Italian armour of the seventeenth 
century, regards the handmaiden with royal 
approval, which is rising through admiration 
to a warmer emotion. Such excellent colour 
as the figure of David displays is rarely to 
be met with in a Guido, and yet, even there, 
where a spark of genius gleams, the science of 
the painter is obvious in the bluish steel of 
the armour; the yellow sleeves and red cloak 
confirm our notions that the three ‘‘ nrimary ” 
tints troubled Guido chromatically, but did not 
inspire him artistically. On this picture see 
Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 1857, vi. p. 81. Another 
Guido is ‘ The Daughter of Herodias,’ a graceful 
and pleasing picture, unusually soft in treatment 
and expressive in character. It came from the 
Colonna Gallery. A more important work by 
the same artist was, like the above, engraved by 
Sir Robert Strange ina plate which has retained 
a higher place in the folios of collectors than in 
the memory of the public, who formerly held 
it in extremely high esteem. It is the composi- 
tion, an example well adapted for a bas-relief, 
which is known as ‘Charity,’ a benevolent 
woman accompanied by three babes, all admirably 
disposed as to the grouping of their limbs, torsos, 
and draperies. As in the former case, this is 
a highly scientific painting, drawn with exact 
care, honourably modelled, gracefully disposed, 
but frigid. The carnations are a little chilly, 
a defect which may be due to the glazing. 

Still another Guido appears to prove how 
much Mr. Duncombe must have been attracted 
by the art of this distinguished eclectic. The 
work now in question is remarkable because it is 
painted on silk, and, like most of Reni’s paintings, 
is in capital condition. It is much better than 
the better known ‘Charity,’ which owes a good 
deal to Strange. It represents ‘St. Catherine of 
Alexandria,’ crowned, and holding her palm with 
a graceful air and a dainty expression, which is 
far from being unacceptable even to a fastidious 
taste. The virgin looks upwards with the effusive 
expression characteristic of Guido ; the colour is 
exceptionally warm, but the draughtsmanship 
of the countenance is defective, and the drawing 
of the nose and eyes incorrect, such as we find 
in nearly all similar productions of his. The 
fact is, the perspective of the face en bloc is 
absurdly wrong, but not more so than in that 





picture in the National Gallery which resembles 
this in many respects. A fifth Guido is a sketch 
from or study for the companion picture to the 
painter’s ‘ Liberality and Modesty,’ representing 
small whole-length figures of Christ and St. John 
embracing. The last but one in the list of 
Guides here is called ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds.’ The last is a most interesting portrait 
of the painter’s well-known pupil or imitator, 
Elisabetta Sirani, in thecharacter of Ceres. Reni’s 
name is on the girdle of this half-length figure, 
which is an unusually favourable example of 
the learned artist’s skill in portraiture. Elisa- 
betta Sirani, like her father, was one of the most 
faithful and able admirers of Guido. She was 
buried, September, 1665, in his tomb. To her 
skill not a few pictures are due which never- 
theless bear the name of her master; others 
of her works bear the name of Domenichino, 
her master’s rival, but it is not so difficult 
for experts to distinguish her pictures from 
Domenichino’s as it is to say without a doubt 
which is a good Sirani and which an indifferent 
Guido. No one ought to think of Guido’s 
powers without remembering the ‘ Recumbent 
Venus’ at Dresden and the ‘Aurora’ of the 
Rospigliosi Palace, the latter being an astonish- 
ing performance, worthy to be named in the 
very first rank of decorative pictures, and not 
unworthy of the burin of Raphael Morghen 
himself. 

Over a door in the Saloon hangs a capital 
decorative picture by Simone da Pesaro, repre- 
senting ‘ Clarinda wounded by Tancred.’ This 
clever painter was one of the ablest of the 
academical craftsmen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The heroic damsel lies nearly naked on 
the ground ; the victorious knight stoops over 
her; the group expresses with considerable 
felicity an animated conception of the subject, 
and the colouring is unusually rich. By Pros- 
pero Fontana, the master of Ludovico Carracci, 
a great man among the academics, is a ‘ Holy 
Family’ of considerable merit, distinguished by 
colour which, like that of Pellegrino Tibaldi, a 
Bolognese of note, is exceptionally vigorous, if 
not highly refined. Fontane’s Virgin bears 
Christ in her lap, and the child is caressed by 
SS. John, Joseph, and (?) Mark; the design is 
a capital example of the earliest phase of eclec- 
ticism, very graceful and agreeable, but almost 
without spontaneity of conception. Some of 
the accessories are triumphs of craftsmanship 
in their way. This way is, nevertheless, unin- 
teresting and mechanical. 

One of the very latest of the old masters, the 
man whom Hogarth satirized most energetically, 
is represented here by a picture of ‘ Christ Bear- 
ing the Cross’ and cursed by the mob, as in 
innumerable versions of the subject, and 
crushed by the weight of a prodigious piece of 
timber ; the executioner hales the sufferer from 
the ground ; a graceful Veronica kneels at the 
Saviour’s side with her sudarium, and is rudely 
repulsed by a second executioner. This is the 
work of Guiseppe Chiari, who reproduced the 
very last gleam of art, according to the conven- 
tions he had inherited from the school of the 
Carracci, through whose very success painting 
had become effete, and its exercises mere tradi- 
tions. Another ‘Holy Family’ is ascribed to 
Titian, but, although it is not well enough 
lighted to justify a positive opinion, it seemed 
to us a fairly good Venetian picture, not, as Dr. 
Waagen surmised, resembling a Paris Bordone. 
St. John approaches Christ with a lamb, St. 
Francis is on the other side of the principal 
group in the character of the patron. The land- 
scape background is the best seen, and there- 
fore the most acceptable, part of this picture. 
Near this is an excellent but rather dry copy of 
a ‘Madonna’ by Titian, now in the Louvre. 
By Pietro da Cortona is a large landscape, show- 
ing mountains on our left in the middle distance, 
a rocky foreground, a cascade near, a group of 
men in a boat, a town on a plateau behind, with 
snow-capped hills above, the sea beyond all ; 
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the whole is enriched by means of a good sky, 
and warm, clear colouring pervades the view. 

A more interesting picture than the last is 
‘The Annunciation to the Shepherds,’ by G. 
Bassano, or ‘‘ Basan,” as critics and dealers of 
the last. century delighted to call an unequal 
artist. This is a ‘‘sacred pastoral” of unexcep- 
tional sweetness and graceful taste, but by no 
means devoid of spirit or the signs of great 
ability on the part of the artist, whose homely 
inspiration is not to be contemned. It is a 
‘*landseape, with figures”; a young woman kneels 
milking a brown cow, a rough Bassanese herds- 
man lounges in front on our left, and both are 
apparently as heedless of the angelic pheno- 
menon in the clouds above them as if they did 
not see it, which is possible, considering the 
respective positions of the figures. Two com- 
panion shepherds are, nevertheless, moved to 
unutterable astonishment, which their attitude 
and faces reflect with commendable force ; the 
one shepherd is amazed beyond thought of him- 
self, the other reverently salutes the heavenly 
messenger ; these figures are not without remi- 
niscences of Raphael in a similar design for this 
subject. Near them is a group of goats and 
sheep. Morning glows on the distant hills. 
The background has ‘‘ come forward” through 
darkening of its tones, while the formerly 
splendid tints of the figures and animals have 
sunk materially, so as to be out of keeping. 
Some of the local tints having retained their 
brightness, this defect is.very patent. Notwith- 
standing, the foreground proper has wonderful 
richness of tint and tone. The surface of the 
picture has a peculiar velvety texture, which is 
doubtless due to the extraordinary care the 
painter, for once, lavished on his work. By 
Carlo Maratti is a small ‘Assumption of the 
Virgin,’ probably. made for the use of pupils 
to reproduce a large picture. By Baroccio is 
a cold, dark picture of the ‘Annunciation.’ By 
the same is a ‘ Nativity,’ a work of unusual im- 
portance and merit. The Virgin, in a red dress, 
kneels before the babe, and adores him. 
Joseph opens the door of the stable to the 
shepherds, who are approaching from behind. 
The motive of the design is almost as homely 
as if it had been the invention of a Dutchman. 
This is a characteristic of some of the later 
painters of Italy, especially of the Venetian 
and Lombard schools. On the whole this is a 
pleasing and graceful picture of its kind, with- 
out the slightest elevation of aim, pathos, or 
sentiment of any kind whatever. Another 
Baroccio shows the angel supporting the dead 
Christ ; here the design is exaggerated, and the 
motive not good. Of the same class is a ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ by Carlo Cignani, a fairly good 
example, somewhat too brown in the shadows 
of all kinds, conventional in motive, dis- 
tinguished by academic skill of composition and 
draughtsmanship, and evidently produced with- 
out an effort and without difficulty of any kind. 
By Sebastian Bourdon is a capital picture of 
the ‘ Holy Family’ in a landscape, Christ on his 
mother’s knee, SS. Elizabeth and John are 
grouped near the more important figures. The 
intense ‘‘classicality” of Bourdon, a quality 
which proved his scholarship rather than his 
genius, is apparent here in the close resemblance 
this picture bears to a Nicolas Poussin. The 
“dryness” of its textures and the sharp defini- 
tions of its lights, shadows, and colours are 
noteworthy. The picture is less heavy in 
handling than the painter’s works commonly are. 
There is much grace in the attitudes, and de- 
cided elegance of taste marks the design. 

In the next article of this series we hope to 
conclude the account of Lord Feversham’s works 
of art. 





MR. WALTON. 

Mr. Exisan Watton, so well known for his 
pictures of Alpine and Eastern scenery, died at 
his residence, near Bromsgrove, on August 25th. 
His health for some time past had been in an 












unsatisfactory condition, but until the begin- 
ning of the summer his friends were hopeful 
that it might be restored by care and rest. 
Though only in his forty-eighth year at the 
time of his death, he had accomplished an 
amount of work which would not not have been 
small for the product of an ordinary life. Mr. 
Walton’s love for certain peculiar effects, espe- 
cially in Alpine scenery, has aroused criticism 
as well as evoked admiration, but all must 
admire the thoroughness with which he devoted 
himself to his art. Those very mists, of which 
some thought him too fond, demanded from him 
as much labour as, and more thought than, the 
most literal transcript of a mountain view. His 
knowledge of the facts of rock structure was un- 
equalled, and could, perhaps, only be appreciated 
at its true value by those who had studied moun- 
tains in the light of geological science. As a 
painter of Eastern scenery he had also attained 
a high reputation. As regards this, it may 
suffice to mention his valuable monograph on 
the camel, a book which will always be a stan- 
dard work of reference. Its history illustrates 
Mr. Walton’s thoroughness better, perhaps, 
than a page of detailed discussion. On first 
visiting Egypt and sketching its familiar scenes, 
he was dissatisfied with the camels which he had 
introduced into his pictures ; so he returned to 
the country, purchased a camel, and made a 
series of studies of the animal in perhaps every 
possible position, even making diagrams of the 
footmarks after the animal had walked, trotted, 
&c., over a prepared space of sand. When all 
these were completed he had the animal killed, 
and drew first its muscular system and then all 
parts of the skeleton. This done, he trans- 
ferred the drawings to lithographic stones, and 
published the book mentioned above. In the 
same complete way whatever he undertook— 
mountains, clouds, figures, even flowers—was 
previously studied. The intensity of his appli- 
cation to his art, coupled with many severe 
domestic trials, probably did much to shorten 
his life. He was a man of a reserved and re- 
tiring disposition, and so did not make many 
friends, but within a small circle was greatly 
beloved for his gentleness of spirit, tenderness 
of heart, and simplicity of disposition. 
T. G. Bonney. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS. 

A LITTLE time ago sundry workmen employed 
in making the road to Zéa discovered, quite 
close to the Bay of Zéa, some ancient walls. 
The Archeological Society had aclearance made, 
and the excavations revealed that a theatre 
dominating the bay once stood at this spot. 
This theatre, the existence of which was 
asserted by some travellers and contested by 
others, is undoubtedly that of which Xenophon 
speaks (‘ Hell.’ ii. 4), and is quite distinct 
from the theatre of Munychia, the ruins of 
which are seen in the extreme distance at the 
north-east of the Bay of Zéa. 

These excavations, at first directed by M. 
Dragatsis, of the Gymnasium at the Pirzeus, to 
whom the greater part of the credit of the dis- 
covery is due, have laid bare the orchestra and, 
after a series of careful operations, the commence- 
ment of nine rows of seats, with a radius of 
about 80 centimétres. These rows are 2°70 
métres long, and between them have been dis- 
covered the beginnings of ten openings of stair- 
cases, four of which alone yet preserve the first 
stone, 1°05 métres long, 0°23 métre high, 0°93 
métre wide. 

Besides, a considerable part of the stage has 
been found ; but unfortunately great difficulties 
occurred which prevented the continuance of 
the excavations, although I hope they may soon 
be resumed. Still, the Archzeological Society 
wished to demonstrate the existence of the other 
theatre, that which I have spoken of as situated 
on the hill of Munychia. After some preparatory 
digging, which resulted in almost nothing, there 
were found, on the evening of the 17th of June, 








ruins which showed clearly the existence of this 
theatre, and proved that the town of Pirzus 
had two distinct theatres. What is still un- 
certain is when the theatre unearthed at Zéa 
was constructed, what was its name, and how 
it was destroyed. 

A discovery that will cause a great sensation 
has been made at Cheronea. You know that 
the Minister of Public Instruction is going 
shortly to re-erect the Lion of Cheronea. For 
this purpose the Superintendent of Antiquities, 
M. Stamatakis, was sent to Cheronea. When 
he began to clear the ground about the lion 
he found the bones of those who fell in the 
memorable battle. The dead are buried in 
three sections, according to the order in which 
they fought. Each section is composed of six 
lines. In the first section have been found 
seventy-seven dead ; that is to say, at the first, 
second, third, and fourth lines fifteen each, at 
the fifth nine, and at the sixth eight. In the 
second section were found forty-one, buried in 
the same fashion. The excavations continue 
still. We knowthat beneath the lion were interred 
three hundred of the Theban Sacred Band, so 
that, having now found one hundred and eighteen 
dead, one hundred and eighty-two remain to be 
discovered. Near the bodies have been found 
remains of arms, buttons, and some stleggides, 
the well-known bathing scrapers. The dead as 
soon as found are covered with earth ; but it is 
feared it will be very difficult to preserve them. 

M. Thomas Homolle, a well-known ex-pupil 
of the Ecole d’Athénes, and at present professor 
at Nancy, has been continuing the excavations 
begun at Delos three years ago under his super- 
intendence by the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction. According to a telegram which 
arrived here the day before yesterday, these ex- 
cavations have just brought to light three marble 
statues, of which the largest is a muse. The 
other two are statues of Venus. One of these 
wears the himation, which covers the lower part 
of the body, and places her foot on a tortoise. 
The other is quite nude, and is on the point of 
stepping into the sea for a bath, having just 
thrown off her garment. She closely resembles 
the Venus of Praxiteles. Some days before a 
colossal statue of a Roman pretor was found 
at Delos. M. P. Lamsros. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

In the forthcoming re-edition of Gilchrist’s 
‘Life of Blake’ several considerable improve- 
ments in the illustrations will be introduced. 
An entirely new and very superior set of fac- 
similes of the Job designs will appear; there will 
be a new portrait of Mrs. Blake, after a design 
(hitherto unengraved) by her husband ; the two 
woodcut heads of Blake and his wife which ap- 
peared in the first edition will be redrawn and 
recut ; and a new binding, adopting a fairy 
design by Blake, will be supplied. Mr. Shields 
has given valuable co-operation in some of these 
matters. Mr. Herbert Gilchrist, a son of the 
biographer, will furnish designs of the living 
and sleeping room which the Blakes occupied 
in Fountain Court, Strand, and in which the 
painter- poet died, and of their cottage at 
Felpham, Sussex. The woodcuts in the text 
will be printed on india paper. 

Messrs. Grirrira & Farran will publish 
next week a series of sixty ‘ Designs for Church 
Embroidery and Crewel Work from Old Ex- 
amples,’ collected and arranged by Emily Sophia 
Hartshorne. The aim is to represent some of 
the best efforts of the taste and skill of the ladies 
of the fifteenth century. Messrs. Cassell an- 
nounce ‘Figure Painting in Water Colours,’ 
with sixteen coloured plates from designs 
by Miss Blanche Macarthur and Miss Jeanie 
Moore. 

Mr. Borum’s statue of Lord Lawrence is to 
be erected vis-a-vis to the effigy of Sir John 
Burgoyne in Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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We have to record the death of Mr. J. F. 
Hervé D’Egville, long popular as a painter of 
Venetian subjects, and a Member of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours, of which body 
he was, we believe, one of the founders. 

Tue architectural journals record the death, 
on the 22nd ult., of Mr. Benjamin Ferry, a well- 
known architect and antiquary. He was in his 
seventy-first year. 

Art last the armouries of the Tower of London 
are to be opened to the public in an intelligent 
manner, as other museums are. The “ beef- 
eaters” are to serve as ‘‘ attendants,” and not 
as guides ; their archeological dissertations and 
histrionic demonstrations are to be replaced by 
concise handbooks. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Childers will put a stop to the devastation 
which is damaging some of the most important 
historic portions of the Tower. Prodigious 
mischief has been done there under the plea of 
‘‘restoration’’ and an affectation of military 
necessity. Sham Gothic features have re- 
placed not a few of the genuine, if incongruous, 
elements to which the Tower owed so much of 
its picturesqueness, its antiquarian value, and its 
pathetic interest. We have a foolish “ castle ” 
in exchange for a fine historic relic of great 
dignity. It is said that some of the famous 
dungeons have not escaped the craze for 
meddling. We trust it is not so, and appeal 
to the Secretary of State for War to restrain the 
costly follies of his deputies. 

“RESTORATION” of the courageous kind, which 
has long prevailed in Norwich Cathedral, is still 
in progress. While Dean Goulburn is about it, 
it would not be amiss if he tried to mitigate the 
garishness of the hideous west window of his 
church. This might be done by putting a lining 
of properly tinted sheet glass within the lights 
of the window, so as to reduce these vulgar 
splendours to something like harmony. The 
‘*Five Sisters” of York Minster have been 
much injured, chromatically speaking, by the 
insertion of sheets of cast glass of a greenish 
tint against the outside of those lovely panels, 
which even as the restorer left them are delight- 
ful. Placed outside, these sheets nearly fill up 
the reveals of the mullions and other tracery. 
The student may guess at the result of such a 
proceeding. Placed inside, where the reveals 
are hardly distinguishable, no great harm would 
be done at Norwich, and such sheets would be 
of service. It was needful to protect the ‘‘ Five 
Sisters” from the weather, on which account 
clear glass would, apart from filling the reveals, 
have been of great use. At Norwich, however, 
no one need trouble himself about the effect of 
weather on the west window, or, indeed, any 
other window of the cathedral. 

A NoTE appeared in the course of last year in 
the Chronique des Arts, in which M. Mintz, the 
librarian of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, com- 
municated to its readers his discovery of the 
architect of the Sistine Chapel (attributed by 
Vasari to Pontelli) in the person of Giovannino 
dei Dolci. Further facts having been brought 
to light by M. Miintz in the Vatican archives 
concerning Dei Dolci, he has published a pam- 
phiet in Italian, in which all the documents, 
hitherto unpublished, are printed in extenso. 
From these it appears that the Florentine 
carpenter-arechitect Dei Dolci, besides execut- 
ing much joiner’s-work and wood-carving for 
Sixtus IV., not only built the Sistine Chapel, 
but also various other parts of the Vatican, and, 
lastly, the fortress of Civita Vecchia. He died 
about 1486, and was buried in the church of 
8S. Maria Nuova, now 8S. Francesca Romana. 

A CoRRESPONDENT appeals to Mr. Street, 
under whose direction the restoration of St. 
Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich, is being effected 
with characteristic skill and thoroughness. He 
declares that during a recent visit to the tomb of 
Sir Thomas Browne in this well-known church, 
he found this mural tablet and its decorations 
and inscriptions neither boarded up nor other- 





wise protected, whereas a parcel of rubbishy oak 
pews, some twenty years old, were enshrined in 
deal. The interesting brass of Peter Rede, 
which is on one of the steps of the communion 
table—we beg Mr. Street’s pardon, the altar— 
of St. Peter’s Church, lies on the floor as if it 
were worthless. Mr. Street’s zeal for antiquity 
and his well-known love for learning wiil, we 
feel sure, secure protection for the monument 
of the author of ‘ Religio Medici.’ 

THE authorities of Canterbury Cathedral have 
succeeded in getting a fine inflicted on a stupid 
“excursionist,” who had done all the harm 
in his power by carving his initials on the 
building. The authorities of Norwich Cathedral 
have been less vigorous, or less fortunate, in 
respect to three louts who lately carved their 
initials and the date of their achievements on 
the lavatory of the cloisters of the great East 
Anglian church. Every antiquary knowing how 
valuable a relic is the lavatory will feel indignant 
at this performance. The Dean atid Chapter of 
Norwich offer a small reward on conviction of 
the evil-doers. 








MUSIC 
MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Sacred Songs for Little Singers. Words by 
Frances Ridley Havergal, Music composed and 
arranged by Alberto Randegger. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)—There is no valid reason why 
music intended for the young should be devoid 
of all artistic merit, though of course simplicity 
is an indispensable feature in its construction. 
Schumann in his ‘ Album fiir die Jugend,’ and 
Mendelssohn in his ‘Seven Christmas Pieces,’ 
gave us admirable examples as regards piano- 
forte music. Miss Havergal’s words to the 
twelve songs in the present volume are for the 
most part unexceptionable, but a tendency 
towards the ‘‘ goody-goody” element is pain- 
fully obvious. Signor ndegger’s music is 
exceedingly well adapted to its purpose, being 
easy and tuneful, but without flippancy. The 
book is tastefully got up, and will be found 
suitable for gift purposes. 

The Lord of Burleigh: a Cantata. Words by 
Alfred Tennyson, Music by Frances Anne Gill. 
Vocal Score. (Same publishers.)—This cannot, 
on the whole, be considered a worthy setting of 
Mr. Tennyson’s favourite poem. The composer 
has a feeling for melody, and several of the num- 
bers are pleasing and fluently written ; but gram- 
matical errors are by no means infrequent, and 
the writer would have done well to submit her 
manuscript score to a competent musician for 
revision before publication. 

Pianoforte Albums: No. 1, Compositions by 
J. 8. Bach. Edited by Berthold Tours. (Same 
publishers. )—Piano music of the highest class is 
now so cheap and editions are so numerous, 
that if the public does not quickly evince a pre- 
dilection for something better than mere drawing- 
room effusions, it will not be for lack of material 
placed within its reach. This album, the first 
of a series, contains a choice selection of twenty 
preludes, bowrrées, gigues, &c., from the old 
master’s ‘‘ Partitas,” ‘‘ Suites Anglaises,” and 
other works. Mr. Berthold Tours appends an 
explanation of the graces or ‘‘ agrémens”’ used 
in Bach’s time, without a knowledge of which it 
would be impossible to execute the music ac- 
cording to the composer’s intentions. 

Mozart's Communion Service in B Flat, No. 7, 
Vocal Score. (Same publishers.) — The com- 
poser of ‘Don Juan’ and the ‘Requiem’ has 
suffered more than any other of the great 
masters from having to bear the responsibility 
of compositions fathered on him, but which he 
did not write. The well-known ‘ Twelfth Mass’ 
is an instance in point, and this newly edited 
work is another. The evidence is tolerably 
conclusive, according to Jahn and Kéchel, that 
Siissmayer is the author of this mass, and an 
examination of the music adds weight to the 





testimony against its genuineness. The phraseo- 
logy is for the most part in the Mozart manner, 
but the harmonic progressions frequently savour 
of another hand. Still, the work may have 
been written from sketches by Mozart. For 
example, the ‘‘ Sanctus” may be genuine, while 
the ‘Pleni sunt cceli” is obviously spurious. 
The mass or “‘ service” is brief, and therefore so 
far suitable for church purposes. The English 
adaptation is by the Rev. James Baden Powell. 

The Gleaners: Cantatafor Female Voices. Words 
by Edward Oxenford, Music by Otto Peiniger. 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.)—This work may 
be heartily recommended to the notice of ladies’ 
classes. It is, as may be expected, chiefly in 
the pastoral style—six-eight and nine-eight 
measures—and is distinguished by musicianly 
feeling and refined melody. The voice parts are 
generally in three parts, occasionally in four. 

Three Concert Studies. By M. Moszkowski. 
Op. 24. (Augener & Co.)—The composer of 
these pieces was born in 1854 at Berlin. He 
has published several compositions for the piano, 
including some Spanish dances, said to be very 
charming, and has symphonies and other im- 
portant works in manuscript. These studies 
are showy and elegant without excessive ditli- 
culty. The composer writes like a musician, 
but there is nothing to prove that he is pos- 
sessed of any individuality. 

Rhapsodie Ecossaise. By A. C. Mackenzie. 
Op. 21, Full Score. (Neumeyer & Co.)—Though 
called a rhapsody, this work is neither vague in 
style nor destitute of form. It consists of three 
brief movements, in G minor, D, and G, founded 
respectively on the Scotch airs ‘Muirland Willie,’ 
* Braw, braw lads,’ and ‘‘ There was a lad was 
born in Kyle.” These tunes are not hackneyed, 
and even if they were Mr. Mackenzie’s treat- 
ment would remove any suspicion of vulgarity. 
The middle section, adagio, is not without a wild 
beauty of its own, and the finale, with its skilful 
imitative passages, is spirited and effective. The 
Scotch character is maintained throughout, but 
without undue prominence, and the scoring is 
picturesque though not too elaborate. ‘The 
piece was produced at a concert of the Edin- 
burgh Choral Union in January last. We have 
also received an arrangement for piano solo, 
presumably by the composer. 

Songs by Heinrich Hofmann: Wanda, Op. 49; 
Fire Songs, Op. 51; Russian Lnllaby. (Same 
publishers.)—There is comparatively little of 
the typical German Lied character, as perfected 
by Schubert and Robert Franz, in these songs ; 
but, although the poetic element is not present 
in any marked degree, they are fresh and 
pleasing effusions. ‘ Wanda’ isan elaborate and 
declamatory ballad for soprano, but the others 
will be found more generally acceptable. They 
have German and English words, the latter by 
Rita. By the same composer we have Summer, 
three quartets, Op. 47, pretty little pieces in the 
style of Mendelssohnian part-songs. 

Six Songs for Soprano or Tenor. By Her- 
mann Goetz. Op. 12. In Two Books. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)—Musical genius may be as dis- 
tinctly displayed in the composition of a sung 
as of asymphony or an opera. If the name ot 
Goetz had been strange to us, these six Lieder 
would at once have enforced attention to his 
claims as a composer. They are delicate little 
gems, full of that spontaneity which is the 
greatest charm of Goetz’s music. No. 1, ‘The 
Secret,’ is as joyous and free as one of Men- 
delssohn’s Fruhlingslieder, and in complete 
contrast to No. 2, ‘The Gentle Touch,’ a tender 
and expressive melody. No. 4, ‘ Gertrude’s 
Song,’ is flowing and beautiful, and, indeed, 
there is not one of the set that can be termed 
commonplace or uninteresting. ‘lhe English 
version of the words, by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
is, generally speaking, of great merit. 

Third Sonata for the Pianoforte. By G. A. 
Macfarren. (Same publishers. )—The title-page 
of this sonata states that it was composed for 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Any work from 
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the pen of the distinguished Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music must receive respect- 
ful consideration, and further, the produc- 
tion of a sonata by an English composer is 
not an event of everyday occurrence. Prof. 
Macfarren’s new work is in G minor, and is of 
symphonic proportions, consisting of four move- 
ments, each in strictly orthodox form. A note- 
worthy feature of the first movement, allegro 
moderato, is that the second, and by far the more 
melodious, of the two principal subjects is intro- 
duced in D flat, and in the recapitulation in E 
flat. It is a solid yet vigorous and animated 
movement. The andante in £ flat is very 
expressive, but the most attractive movement 
is the scherzo in Cc minor, a sparkling, buoyant 
piece, written in the true pianoforte style, a 
large proportion of the other movements being 
suggestive of the orchestra. The jinale, allegro 
agitato, in six-eight time, is a lengthy and ener- 
getic movement, more difficult than the pre- 
ceding sections, and not free from a suspicion 
of labour. But, on the whole, the sonata is a 
work in which English musicians may feel pride, 
and it may be hoped that the justly popular 
pianist for whom it was written, and to whom it 
is dedicated, will take an early opportunity of 
performing it in public. 

The same publishers send us the Organists’ 
Quarterly Journal, Parts 46 and 47; Dr. Stainer’s 
Jubilant March for the Organ, an effective piece, 
combining brilliancy and dignity ; A Fourth Set 
of Sixty Voluntaries for the Harmonium, by 
J. W. Elliott ; and, lastly, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
with the orchestral accompaniments arranged 
for pianoforte and harmonium by Ebenezer 
Prout. This transcription is obviously intended 
for use at public performances when the services 
of an orchestra are unattainable. 








Musical Gossip, 


On Tuesday week, the first day of the Lis- 
teddfod at Carnarvon, a prize of 150]. with 
a gold medal was awarded to a choir from 
Birkenhead. Other choirs from Ruabon, Llan- 
gollen, and Holyhead took part in the contest. 
The test pieces were the chorus from Handel’s 
‘Belshazzar,’ ‘‘See from his post Euphrates 
flies,” and a movement from Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater.’ Each choir numbered between 100 and 
150 members. The remaining musical competi- 
tions of the week were of no interest. Dr. 
Stainer and Mr. John Thomas were the ad- 
judicators. 


STERNDALE BENNETT?’s ‘May Queen’ was per- 
formed at the Covent Garden Promenade Con- 
certs yesterday week. Monday was a Beethoven 
night, and on Wednesday Mozart’s Symphony 
in p, No. 8, was given. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
programmes are nightly distinguished by a large 
proportion of high-class music. Mdlle. Tima- 
noft has been the pianist during the past week, 
and on this (Saturday) evening Mr. Charles 
Halle will make his first appearance this season. 
The series will conclude on the 25th inst.; but 
on October 2nd a new season will commence, 
under the management of Mr. Samuel Hayes. 


Herr Hans von Bitow has just composed 
anew Bavarian national hymn, with words by 
Herr Oechner. 

Herr Hans Ricuter has been invested by 
the Emperor of Austria with the Cross of the 
Order of Francis Joseph. 


Mr. W. Grist, the author of the libretto of 
Mr. H. Gadsby’s new cantata, ‘Columbus,’ has 
translated his poem into the German language. 


THE opera season at Vienna opened on the 
15th ult. with ‘ Fidelio.’ The first novelty will 
be Schubert’s ‘Alphonso and Estrella.’ This 
work has only been performed once in public, 
namely, under Liszt at Weimar in 1854. Despite 
the beauty of the music, the clumsy treatment 
of the libretto and the want of dramatic interest 
proved fatal to the opera. 





DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


GalrTy.—‘ The Mighty Dollar,’ a Play, in Four Acts. By 
B. E. Woolf. 


Tuar no dramatic work of slightest value 
is under present conditions to be expected 
from America is abundantly evident. One 
after another the pieces which have made 
most stir in the United States are brought 
before us, with the result of showing an 
absolute dearth of dramatic power. So 
far the only play that has any preten- 
sion to dramatic quality is ‘The Danites,’ 
the Californian sketch of Mr. Joaquin 
Miller. Not only unworthy to sustain a 
comparison with the third or fourth rate 
productions of our own not too prosperous 
stage are the rest of those American com- 
positions which the present season has wit- 
nessed; they have no claim whatever to 
rank as drama. Singularly deficient in 
invention are most English writers for the 
stage. We have, however, half-a-dozen 
men who, when furnished with incidents 
and characters, can supply a shapely whole. 
American pieces, meanwhile, display on the 
part of their authors no faculty beyond such 
amateur gifts as underlie a hundred volumes 
of plays or poems which are annually pub- 
lished and which escape oblivion by never 
winning a moment’s recognition. 

In negative qualities alone is ‘The Mighty 
Dollar’ superior to ‘Colenel Sellers.’ It does 
not rest upon a story so repellent as that 
of a woman assassinating her false lover, 
and in so doing winning the reputation of 
a heroine. A very questionable sort of 
superiority must be conceded it, however, 
since it gives us in place of a weak and ill- 
shapen backbone no backbone at all. ‘The 
Mighty Dollar’ conveys the idea of being 
a portion of a much longer work which 
has been cut out, just as the waiter at a 
restaurant might cut a piece out of a long 
French roll. Its merit is that it presents 
a picture we are bound to accept as faithful 
of society in Washington, and that it intro- 
duces some eminently diverting characters. 
There is nothing for these to do, and they 
develope their own peculiarities very much 
at their own will. By this happy-go-lucky 
fashion successful results are obtained. It 
is but fair to credit the author with fore- 
seeing these, and with furnishing the actors 
concerned with the requisite opportunities 
for bringing them about. Thus much merit, 
then, we assign Mr. Woolf, and we admit 
in addition that he has supplied some fairly 
successful dialogue. His play is, however, a 
thing of shreds and patches, and of shreds and 
patches, moreover, which are not even sewn 
or gummed together, and have no apparent 
element of cohesion. A number of individuals 
with no other bond of union than a disposi- 
tion upon the part of the more important to 
help one another, ‘‘ for a consideration,” in 
any scheme whatever, commence to meet, 
plot, talk, and at a given point cease to 
meet, talk, plot. In the course of successive 
gatherings in drawing-roums or at picnics, 
a wife who does her best to compromise her- 
self escapes the consequences of her folly, 
and a young lady, apparently of about 
thirteen years of age, who comes on the 
stage in a short frock, brings a timid and 
recalcitrant lover ‘‘to the scratch.” <A plan 
to “engineer” through Congress a railway 





bill comes to a head and bursts. Here is 


the play. 

Mr. Florence’s presentation of the Hon. 
Bardwell Slote is a singularly fine piece of 
character acting. It developes into a kind of 
extravagance at points, where, for instance, 
a pretence is made to sing, and it is marred 
by the too frequent repetition of a species of 
conversational trick, which in itself is not 
unamusing, but which grows tedious when 
too frequently employed. Making allow- 
ance for these defects, it is a very ripe aud 
effective piece of acting, and the character 
presented, with its ineffable self-content and 
its cheery exposition of selfishness it is too 
ingenuous to strive to hide, is quite masterly. 
Though American as regards its surround- 
ings and certain manifestations, the cha- 
racter is true and recognizable. No diffi- 
culty whatever is experienced in estimating 
its truthfulness or in appreciating its niceties. 
Mr. Florence is entitled to the honour of 
supplying the stage with a creation. Mrs. 
Florence presents a vulgar and good-natured 
woman of a type easily realizable, who, after 
a scurry round “‘ the grand tour,” returns to 
America with very confused ideas of Euro- 
pean institutions, and with a practice of 
interlarding her conversation with scraps of 
French amusingly mispronounced. No other 
characters had any special claim to notice, 
either on account of merit of conception or 
exposition. Miss Myra Holme was agree- 
able as a lackadaisical and not very con- 
ceivable heroine. 

A warm reception was awarded Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence, and the entire representation 
was a distinct success. The performance 
may be seen with interest and pleasure, and 
the impersonation of Mr. Florence is en- 
titled to rank as art. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

Tue Gaiety company, driven from its home 
by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Florence, has 
taken possession of the Imperial Theatre, at 
which house it is giving as Matinées M. Offen- 
bach’s ‘ Lischen and Frischen’ and Mr. Robert 
Reece’s burlesque of ‘ Rip van Winkle.’ In the 
piece last named Miss Farren is Rip and Mr. 
Royce Derrick. 

‘ Jo,’ the well-known version of ‘Bleak House,’ 
has been revived at Sadler’s Wells, with Miss Lee 
in her original character of the juvenile outcast. 

Tue Hanlon-Lees company, including M. 
Agoust, will appear at Christmas at the Imperial. 


Amone the performances at the minor or 
outlying theatres may be included ‘ Amy Rob- 
sart’ at the Park, ‘It is Never Too Late to 
Mend’ at the Surrey, ‘ Nobody’s Child’ at the 
Britannia, and ‘ The Danites’ at the Standard. 

Tue French theatres which are announced to 
open their doors forthwith are the Odéon, with 
‘Les Parents d’Alice,’ a four-act comedy of 
M. Charles Harand, in which no less than five 
débuts will be made; the Gymnase, at which 
a rewritten play of M. Sardou, entitled ‘La 
Papillone,’ will be given, with ‘ Nina la Tireuse,’ 
a one-act lever de rideau, by MM. Henri Meilhac 
and Jacques Redelsperg ; the Palais Royal, with 
‘Les Diables Roses’; the Bouffes Parisiens, with 
‘Les Mousquetaires au Couvent’; and La Re- 
naissance, with ‘ Giroflé-Girofla.’ The Folies 
Dramatiques has already reopened its doors, 
and is playing ‘ La Fille du Tambour-Major.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. G.—J. B.—W. W.—G. M. D.— 
H. L.—J. W. P.—J. H. W.—R. W.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Erratum,.— Athen, No. 2757, p. 274, col. 2, line 24 from 
bottom, for ‘‘ Mr. Pirchy ” read Mr, Pinches, 
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History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1859. 
By Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Vol. II. 
(Allen & Co.) 


Tats volume brings the history of the 
Indian Mutiny to a close. Its predecessors 
were devoted chiefly to the events which 
took place in Eastern India, the North-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab. Of the sixteen 
chapters in the volume before us nine are 
taken up with Madras, Bombay, and Central 
India. Of the remaining chapters one is 
allotted to the exploits of officers in charge 
of civil districts, one to the deeds of the 
Indian navy, and one to an examination of 
the true causes of the outbreak. 

One of the most prominent characters of 
the mutiny was Tantia Topee. This man, 
a Mahratta, was brought up in the house- 
hold of the last of the Peshwahs, and when 
the latter died became musahib or aide-de- 
camp to his adopted son the Nana. When 
the mutiny broke out he simply obeyed the 
man whom he recognized as his liege lord 
and sovereign. At his orders Tantia waged 
war against us, but he was guilty of no 
atrocities. And yet we hanged him! Col. 
Malleson considers it probable that posterity 
will condemn the putting of this man to 
death, and we agree with Col. Malleson. 
As is pointed out in this volume, there is an 
analogy between Tantia Topee’s case and 
that of Hofer :— 

**Posterity has condemned Napoleon for 
causing Hofer to be shot. There is considerable 
analogy between the cases of Hofer and Tantia 
Topi. Neither was born under the rule of the 
nation against which he fought. In both cases 
the‘race to which each belonged was subjugated 
by a foreign race. In both cases the insurrec- 
tion of the subdued race was produced by causes 
exterior to its own immediate interests. In 
both cases the two men cited rose to be the 
representatives of the nationality to which each 
belonged. In both—Hofer in the one, Tantia 
Topi in the other—they resisted the dominant 
race in a manner which necessitated the calling 
forth extraordinary exertions. In both cases 
the leader was a hero to his own countrymen. 
The one, the European, is still a hero to the 
world. The other, the Mardtht—well—who 
knows that in the nooks and corners of the 
valleys of the Chambal, the Narbad4 and the 
Pirbati, his name, too, is not often mentioned 
with respect and affection ?” 

His achievements as a commander were of 
a most extraordinary nature. During the 





last nine months of his career he, though 
surrounded by columns intent upon his 
capture, baffled every effort to catch him. 
In the course of that period he several times 
made the tour of a district comprising an 
area of nearly a hundred and sixty-two 
thousand square miles, had crossed the 
Nerbudda, and threatened the weak points 
of Western India. 

‘His marches were wonderful ; he had a good 
eye for selecting a position, and he had a mar- 
vellous faculty for localities. But when that 
has been said, everything has been said. Unable 
to detect the weak points of his adversaries, he 
never took advantage of their mistakes or their 
too great daring; he never exposed himself in 
action, and he was the first to leave the field. 
On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, 
always superior in numbers, would have so 
crippled the English that further pursuit by 
them would have been impossible. With a 
little more insight and a little more daring he 
could, whilst retreating before them, have ha- 
rassed the flanks and the rear of his pursuers, 
have captured their baggage, and cut up their 
camp-followers. But he never attempted any- 
thing of the sort. Provided he could escape 
from one place to harass them in another, with 
a chance of striking at Indtir, at Barodah, at 
Jodhptir, or at Jaiptir, a blow similar to that 
which he had struck successfully at Gwdlidr, he 
was satisfied. Then, again, the fact that the 
enemy marching against him were English suf- 
ficed, no matter how small their numbers, to 
scare him...... But fighting was repugnant to 
Tantia. He did not understand it. He wasa 
guerilla leader, content to fire at his enemy and 
then to run away. For the lives of his followers 
he cared nothing.” 

The marches of some of his pursuers were 
also remarkable. Brigadier Parke accom- 
plished 240 miles in nine days, with a force 
of horse artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
mounted on camels. Brigadier Somerset 
at the head of a similar force performed 
first 240 miles in nine days, and afterwards 
seventy miles in forty-eight hours. Col. 
Holmes, with some guns and a small body 
of European and native infantry not mounted, 
marched fifty-four miles through a sandy 
desert in a little over twenty-four hours. 
Col. Malleson is severe on the want of activity 
and enterprise of General Whitlock, who 
was intended to co-operate with Sir Hugh 
Rose in Central India, but rendered the 
latter little or no assistance :— 

‘In every particular the action of Sir Hugh 

Rose had cleared the way for the action of 
General Whitlock...... The defeat of Tdntia 
Topi on the Bétwah alone made it possible for 
Whitlock to march on Bandé...... Whitlock’s 
march on Kirwi had been made possible by 
the annihilation of the forces of the nawdb of 
Banda at Kalpi.” 
Both Banda and Kirwee were entered with- 
out opposition, and in both enormous trea- 
sures were found. Neither Sir Hugh 
Rose’s force nor the other co-operating 
columns were allowed to share in the prize. 
As Col. Malleson well puts it :— 

‘* Fortune had given to Sir Hugh Rose the 
toil, the exposure, the danger; to General 
Whitlock the bloodless conquest and the spoils 
of war!” 

Naturally in the history of a war the 
military actor in the drama is the most pro- 
minent. In fact, however, in 1857-58 every 
Englishman in India was more or less a 
soldier, or, at all events, a possible soldier. 
The display, too, of the best military virtues 
was by no means confined to military men. 





The civilians employed in isolated districts 
almost without an exception did high 
honour to their country. They had in 
many instances to rely on little more than 
moral influence and such material resources 
as could be extemporized by themselves, 
for there were either no armed men at 
their disposal or those armed men were 
known to be disaffected. Mr. R. Dunlop’s 
achievements during this stirring time were 
of a romantic character. Magistrate and 
collector of Meerut, travelling in the Hima- 
layas when the mutiny broke out, he has- 
tened to return to his post. On the road he 
received a summons from his commissioner 
to join him before Delhi. On arriving at 
the British camp he was told that, his locum 
tenens being dead, he must hasten to resume 
his duties at Meerut. No escort being avail- 
able, he was only accompanied by a single 
orderly. After a perilous ride he reached 
Meerut. Almost immediately after his arrival 
nine Sikh horsemen reported to him that 
they were the only loyal troopers in a 
detachment of the 1st Oude Cavalry, which, 
having murdered three Englishmen, had 
ridden off to join the rebels at Delhi. They 
proffered their services to Mr. Dunlop, and 
he at once accepted them. The nine Sikhs 
formed the commencement of the Khaki 
Rissalah. The history of the formation of 
this corps is as follows. The civil treasury 
was almost empty, no military aid for col- 
lecting revenue in the district could be 
obtained, and the native bankers and mer- 
chants positively refused to lend money to 
Government. Mr. Dunlop, under these 
circumstances, resolved to raise a corps of 
mounted men for police duties. The bri- 
gade major, Col. Whish, gave his hearty 
co-operation, and in a short time the Khaki 
Rissalah, so called from its uniform, which 
was of a khaki or dust colour, was formed. 
Major Williams, the superintendent of 
police, was appointed commanding officer, 
and many military officers whose regiments 
had mutinied and civilians who were re- 
fugees at Meerut volunteered. Such was 
the energy displayed that in three days one 
troop, composed of Englishmen, Eurasians, 
and a few Sikhs, was fit for duty. Towards 
the end of June, 1857, the Khaki Rissalah 
began its active career by attacking, with the 
aid of a few of the Carabineers and two guns, 
a number of Gujars who had occupied some 
villages only five miles from Meerut. The ex- 
pedition was successful ; other expeditions fol- 
lowed, and with daily increasing ease the re- 
venue was collected. One of the most daring 
of Gujar leaders was Sah Mall, zemindar of 
Bajril, who had since the commencement 
of the mutiny maintained a semi-indepen- 
dence in the town of Bardéuth, belonging to 
the Meerut division, but close to Delhi. 
He reckoned on immunity, owing to this 
proximity to the rebel army, and had for 
weeks been carrying fire and sword into 
the neighbouring villages. Mr. Dunlop 
determined to, as it were, cut him out, trust- 
ing that the rapidity of his own movements 
would enable him to escape from the troops 
certain to be sent after him from Delhi. 
Towards the end of July the expedition set 
out. It was composed of 2 mountain guns, 
40 men of the 60th Rifles, 2 sergeants and 
20 armed bandsmen, 27 armed native re- 
tainers, and 50 men of the Rissalah. The 
little force marched to the village of Dal- 
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haorah, little ‘more than twenty miles from 
Delhi. They heard on their arrival heavy 
firing in the direction of Deolah, a village 
seven miles distant. Sending to ascertain 
the cause, they learned during the night 
that Sah Mall was at the village of Basaod, 
and intended to attack Deolah the next 
morning. At daybreak Dunlop’s force 
marched on Basaod, whereupon Sah Mall 
evacuated it. Norevenue had been collected 
from the subdivision since the civil estab- 
lishments had been driven out in May. 
Dunlop determined to put an end to this 
state of things. While the force marched 
along the right bank of the East Jumna 
canal, he, accompanied by a ¢ahsi/dar and 
two mounted orderlies, visited all the villages 
on the left bank, moving parallel to the 
force, and collecting supplies as he went. 
His audacity succeeded. From the first 
two villages the inhabitants had fled, the 
third village was inhabited by Gujars, but, 
impressed by his boldness, the armed men 
left as he entered. In the next four villages 
his reception was not unfriendly. From 
each he carried off two of the principal 
landowners as security for revenue. He 
had scarcely arrived at the next village, 
which was known to be friendly, when Sah 
Mall, at the head of 2,000 followers, ap- 
peared in sight. Dunlop had been in the 
mean time reinforced by two more men, one 
a native officer; his little party therefore 
consisted of six. With such odds against 
him, however, he had no option but to fall 
back, abandoning the sheep and hostages 
he had collected. 


‘But the danger was not over. A horseman, 
armed with a matchlock and drawn sword—sub- 
sequently ascertained to be Bagdd, nephew to 
Séh Mall—rode at Dunlop. Under ordinary 
circumstances the combat would probably have 
been short. But Dunlop was riding that morn- 
ing, for the first time, a horse which had an 
insane dread of fire-arms. His position would 
have been ludicrous but for its danger. ‘The 
animal,’ he writes, ‘proceeded to the charge 
alternately tripping along sideways, or waltzing 
round on its hind legs, springing clear off the 
ground at every discharge of my revolver.’ Ulti- 
matcly, however, Dunlop succeeded in depriving 
Bagda of his thumb and in mortally wounding 
his charger. He then rode after his friends, 
leaving his pith helmet, which had fallen off in 
the fight, as a trophy on the field.” 


A few hours later Dunlop, who had joined the 
column, had an engagement with the Gujar 
leader, whose force was routed, he himself 
being slain in the pursuit. Several sub- 
sequent expeditions took place, and each 
was successful. When, however, Delhi fell, 
the district quieted down, and the task of 
the Khaki Rissalah had been practically 
completed. We could, if space permitted, 
give many similar instances of fertility of 
resource and courage on the part of district 
officers, but we must be content to refer the 
reader to Col. Malleson’s eloquent pages. 
The concluding chapter, which is devoted 
to a consideration of the causes of the mutiny 
and of the question whether it was a mutiny 
or a rebellion, is of general interest and 
extremely well written. Col. Malleson, in 
effect, says that it was a rebellion in which 
the Sepoys were naturally the chief agents 
of the disaffected among the princes and 
chiefs of India. The real cause of the out- 
break, he maintains, was bad faith, and the 
attempt to force Western ideas on an Eastern 











people. The cartridges were only the in- 
struments employed to create and focus 
discontent. 

** Before the plans of the leaders of the revolt 
were ripe the cartridges and the chapatties 
were nothing more than gunpowder stored in 
a magazine. When the opportune moment 
arrived, when the minds of the sepoys and the 
agricultural classes had been instructed to re- 
ceive any ideas, however absurd, then the cart- 
ridges and the chapatties were rammed into 
them, and were exploded.” 


In conclusion, we would again express 
our regret that Col. Malleson should have 
employed the pedantic mode of spelling 
names of places in India adopted by Govern- 
ment. Scientifically it may be correct, but 
it puzzles even Anglo-Indians unless they 
are well versed in Oriental languages. Much 
more does it puzzle the general reader, who 
certainly cannot be expected to recognize 
the familiar Meerut, for example, under the 
recent form of ‘‘ Mirath.” 








English Plant Names from the Tenth to the 
Fifteenth Century. By John Earle, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has given us a most 
delightful little book on old English plant 
names. We are not sure whether the 
botanist or the student of language will 
find it the more useful, but we are sure that 
to many who are neither the one nor the 
other it will give an additional zest to their 
summer wanderings to be enabled, under 
Mr. Earle’s guidance, to peer back through 
the long vista of the past, and learn what 
our fathers thought concerning trees and 
wayside flowers. The modern names of 
plants have become mere: signs, and tell us 
nothing, but their older forms are most of 
them instinct with the life and thought of 
the people who used them. Some, indeed, 
such as ac, the oak, and aesc, hesche, the ash, 
were so old when we first find them in use 
that they can have conveyed no note of their 
origin to those who employed them, but by 
far the greater portion of the names we 
meet with in these lists have a distinct 
meaning. They are generally translations 
of the Latin or of Greek through a Latin 
medium, or set forth some fancied resem- 
blance to other objects in nature. The 
interest of our forefathers in plants was in 
nv sense scientific; to them they were im- 
portant as medicines and as charms; and 
magic and medicine were so blended in 
their minds that it is not easy to tell whether 
the action of any given herb was thought 
to be produced by the plant itself or by the 
stellar or spiritual influences with which it 
was believed to be in harmony. The notion 
of physical law could never have been quite 
absent, but it was held so vaguely that in 
the popular mind it was almost always over- 
shadowed by the mythological dream world. 
An important part of the popular belief was 
that the uses of each individual herb were 
indicated by its outward form. Hence have 
arisen the names of many of our common 
plants, and the names once acquired have 
become another starting-point for fresh de- 
velopments in folk-medicine. To this day 
these superstitions are prevalent ; eyebright 
is still gathered as a specific for sore eyes, 
adder’s-tongue for serpent bites, and more 





than one of the plants known as bloodwort 
to stop bleeding at the nose. 

The dislike—hatred would not be too 
strong a term—which many of the peasantry 
have for certain quite harmless plants and 
the contemptuous names they have in con- 
sequence given to them are well explained. 

‘*We can plainly enough,” Mr. Earle says, 
‘discern two motives in the old names, one 
leading to specific, the other to generic observa- 
tion. There was the medicinal motive and 
there was the contemplation of nature, the 
former conscious and avowed, the latter implicit 
and instinctive. In most cases the plant was 
considered solely for its healing virtues ; there- 
fore an affectionate individual acquaintance was 
sought, while a certain antipathy was excited 
against plants that resembled but were not the 
true plant. For this temper of mind the plants 
in honour had names and were the right ones ; 
any other that looked like them were merely 
the wrong sort and spurious. This was the 
prevalent habit, and it promoted towards those 
plants which were most useful and best known 
a jealous specific partiality.” 

The fifth word-list is from the vocabulary 
at the end of Ailfric’s grammar. Its forms 
are of the first half of the eleventh century. 
In some respects it is the most interesting 
in the volume, as it contains the English 
forms of sundry natural objects not con- 
nected with botany. ‘‘Torrens,” for in- 
stance, is glossed burna, ‘‘ provincia,” scir, 
and ‘‘nemus vel saltus,”’ Holt. Mr. Earle’s 
comment on this last word is that it is used 
‘“‘now only in local names.” This is surely 
an error, for, not to mention living authors, 
among whom several might be quoted who 
use it, a chain of authorities might be made 
out, beginning with Chaucer and ending 
with Clare, which would show that the 
word never died out in written English. 
In Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Lincoln- 
shire it is constantly on the lips of the 
people. 

In a fifteenth century vocabulary (number 
seven of Mr. Earle’s collection) we find 
“Urticetum, a netyl-buske,” and ‘“ Felicetum, 
a brakyn-buske.” Busk, or in ordinary 
modern English bush, means, as we under- 
stand it, either a single shrub or a group of 
hard-wooded plants. We know no part of 
England where it could now be used for 
a patch of fern or a bed of nettles, nor do 
such glossaries as we have within reach 
furnish, so far as we can make out, any- 
thing analogous. The only parallel instance 
we can find is a passage in the Scotch 
version of ‘The Battle of Otterbourne,’ 
where Douglas says :— 

O! bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier ; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That a kindly Scot lies here. 
The genuineness of this ballad has more 
than once been called in question. Surely, 
however, this mention of the bracken bush 
is strong evidence that it is the work of one 
or more of the old minstrels, not of some 
modern imitator. 

Mr. Earle’s volume is so small that 
it may well serve as a pocket com- 
panion. He has, however, found room 
in it for an eloquent plea for English plant 
names and an English botanical nomen- 
clature which shall be at once scientific and 
yet not so full of ugly, hard words as to 
drive all persons who have not learned Latin 


to despair. 
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‘* Botany,” he says, ‘‘ has this great practical 
advantage over all other sciences as a means of 
universal culture, that the materials of it are the 
most generally accessible of any scientific mate- 
rials in the world... Why should we allow a pile of 
heterogeneous names, however admirably drilled 
and however necessary for world intercourse of 
botanists, to stand as a barrier between our 
people and the fairest gate of knowledge? These 
strange names are all but barren of interest in 
themselves ; what interest they possess springs 
wholly out of the objects they represent ; the 
objects and their mutual relations might be 
learned quite as effectually through congenial 
names if only one-thousandth part of the labour 
that has been expended on those were bestowed 
on these.” 

When we call to mind that the study of 
plants is one of the chief pleasures of many 
of the more intellectual among the operatives 
of our densely packed towns, it does seem 
little short of cruelty to compel them to pur- 
sue their studies among the briers and thorns 
of two dead languages. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Earle’s most reasonable appeal will 
stir up some competent person to compile 
such a work as he proposes. It may be well 
to mention that Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon 
Lingue Anglicane,’ 1671, contains a copious 
list of English plant names, from which all 
those which are manifestly taken from Latin 
and Greek are omitted. The ‘Cruydt- 
Boeck’ of Rembert Dodoens, published at 
Leyden in 1608, contains a similar catalogue 
along with others for the more important 
European tongues. We have not examined 
the other catalogues, but, so far as the Eng- 
lish one is concerned, we can testify to its 
having been made by a person familiar alike 
with plant lore and the English tongue. It 
would be doing a service both to philology 
and botany if some one would reprint these 
interesting catalogues. 








La Politique de Rabelais. Par Hermann 


Ligier. (Paris, Fischbacher.) 
Les Portraits de Rabelais. Par Georges 


d’Albenas. (Montpellier, Camille Coulet.) 
Tue study of Rabelais published by Dr. 
Ligier adds little to the information we 
already possess. This fact is, indeed, con- 
ceded by the author, who pays full tribute 
to the almost exhaustive work of M. Gustave 
Fleury, ‘Rabelais et son (£uvre,’ which, 
on its first appearance four years ago, was 
reviewed in our columns, and to the less 
elaborate but instructive treatises or essays 
of Delécluze, J. Ch. Brunet, E. J. B. Rathery, 
Ginguené, Lenient, Francois Guizot, Réville, 
Arnstoedt, Michelet, and Sainte-Beuve. 
Since the effort to fit to real personages the 
fictitious characters of Rabelais was aban- 
doned little real difficulty has attended those 
who have sought, ‘‘par curieuse lecon et 
meditation frequente, rompre l’os et sugcer 
la substantificque mouclle” of his meaning. 
Individual references may be still obscure. 
Not seldom, probably, they are purposely so. 
Nothing was further from the intention of 
Rabelais than to make his meaning so plain 
that he who ran might read. Whole pages 
of his work are mere nonsense, a tub thrown 
to the whale of the Parliament or the Sor- 
bonne. Still the purpose, moral, social, 
political, of Rabelais stands out as distinct 
for practical purposes as a beacon light. 
What thinkers have found in him that has 
recorciled them to his coarseness and in- 





duced them to wade through a mass of 


filth 
Profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old 

Where armies whole have sunk, 
is now the property of the world. So far 
in advance of subsequent writers did he 
stride in his insight into the sources of 
national welfare or national degradation, 
that we may acquit of hyperbole a writer 
in the Revue Politique et Lattéraire when he 
says, “Je me contente de souhaiter que 
nous fassions jusqu’a Montaigne et Rabelais 
un pas en arricre; ce serait un grand pas 
en avant.” 

A work of Ginguené, first published in 
1791, and reprinted last year, ‘De lAu- 
torité de Rabelais dans la Révolution pré- 
sente et dans la Constitution civile du 
Clergé,’ showed the manner in which 
the French Revolution, though it failed 
always to attain the goal to which Rabelais 
pointed, ran constantly along the grooves 
he had laid down. Since this effort, prac- 
tically the first, to trace the serious purpose 
of Rabelais, his works, no longer in the 
Index, as in pre-revolutionary times they 
were, have received the attention they merit, 
and are now understood. 

The course pursued by Dr. Ligier is that 
generally adopted in dealing with Rabelais. 
A glance at the sixteenth century, its actions 
(faits) and its opinions (idées), is succeeded 
by a picture of Rabelais in the midst of his 
surroundings. Then follows an exposition 
of his views concerning royalty and its en- 
vironings, the clergy, the nobility, the 
administration of law, education, and the 
people. Upon these subjects little that is 
new remains to be said. Only in the 
chapter which deals with the views of 
Rabelais concerning the people do we find 
ourselves quitting what may now be called 
the high road of Rabelaisian commentary. 
It is a little amusing, perhaps, to find a 
phrase like the following, which appears in 
the chapter in question: ‘‘ Rabelais a au 
plus haut degré le sentiment de la solidarité 
humaine.” It is, however, true that Rabe- 
lais, in spite of his singular and, to men 
of Northern race, inexplicable delight in 
cruelty, displays a profound sympathy with 
humanity, especially with that portion of it 
which is feeble and oppressed. In this 
respect he differs, as Dr. Ligier affirms, not 
only from Machiavel, between whom and 
Rabelais a rather forced comparison is in- 
stituted, but from Erasmus and Montaigne. 
There is, indeed, according to English ideas, 
something thoroughly French in the manner 
in which beneficence as an idea is lauded 
and extolled by Rabelais, while in deeds it 
is wholly disregarded. In the slaughter of 
Dindenault (in English Ding Dong), his 
shepherds, and his sheep by Panurge, who, 
after causing the calamity, seizes an oar 
when he sees the animals and men in the 
water, ‘‘non pour ayder aux moutonniers, 
mais pour les enguarder de grimper sus le 
nauf et evader le naufraige,” Dr. Ligier sees 
nothing more than a proof of the cruelty of 
Panurge. It is, however, assumably wit- 
nessed by all on board the vessel, among 
whom are not only Friar John, who is 
avowedly present, but Pantagruel and 
Rabelais himself. It may, of course, be 
said that cruelty was as characteristic as 
licence of expression of the time of Rabelais, 





an age concerning which a contemporary 
poet wrote :-— 
Chacun, pour cacher son malheur, 
S’attache le ris au visage 
Et les larmes dedans son coeur. 

While, however, coarseness of expression 
was useful or indispensable to Rabelais as 
a protection, the same cannot be said of 
cruelty. In his contempt for individual life, 
as in the other respects pointed out by 
Ginguené, Rabelais seems to anticipate 
the French Revolution, and to link the 
tortures and holocausts of the Place Mau- 
bert with the decapitations of the Place 
de la Révolution, and the massacres at 
Béziers and Carcassonne with the noyades 
at Nantes. 

Some value attaches to the defence of 
Rabelais that is founded by Dr. Ligier 
upon his letters. In spite of the er 
able condemnation of Rabelais—for which 
subsequent, if inadequate, atonement was 
made—by Voltaire, the opinion that Rabelais 
was a drunken monk, or that he accompanied 
the Cardinal Jean du Bellay to Rome in the 
capacity of a buffoon, is now wholly disre- 
garded. Were it otherwise the correspond- 
ence which remains, small in bulk as this 
is, would serve to dispose of such a fiction. 
The letters are those of a shrewd and accu- 
rate observer, and contain opinions upon the 
motives and actions of those in high places 
which account for the care taken by the 
writer that they should reach their destina- 
tion without being tampered with or inter- 
cepted. Not before has the value of this 
testimony received its full tribute. Had 
nothing of Rabelais been preserved but his 
correspondence, we should have been com- 
pelled on the strength of this to accord him 
the character of a man of keen and penetra- 
tive insight. With the evidence of his 
serious purpose supplied thus by himself 
must be accepted the proofs afforded of the 
estimation in which he was held by men of 
highest mark with whom he was thrown 
into intimacy. The opinions of the most 
illustrious of these are quoted in the prefaces 
to the more important editions of the works. 
Dr. Ligier enumerates among the close friends 
of Rabelais who honoured him with their 
esteem and confidence Georges d’Armagnac, 
Bishop of Rodez, subsequently ambassador 
to Venice and Rome and Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse and Avignon, and his. 
successor at Venice, Guillaume Pelicier, 
Bishop of Narbonne, and afterwards of 
Maguelonne and Montpellier. In the letters 
of the latter the references to M. le docteur 
Rabelais are almost deferential. "When he 
despatches to the neighbourhood in which 
Rabelais lives his maitre @hétel, Pelicier 
declares that 

‘*Tl ne veut pas le laisser passer sans présenter 
2% Rabelais ses bonnes et affectueuses recom- 
mandations et faire offre qu’il n’épargne aucune- 
ment tout ce qu'il connaitra étre commode en 
sa maison.” 

In respect to the authorship of the fifth 
book, Dr. Ligier holds with the majority 
of critics, in opposition to the opinion of MM. 
Burgand des Marets and Rathery, whose edi- 
tion he uses, that the subject matter forms 
a continuation and development of what had 
gone before ; that the augmented bitterness 
of tone is attributable to indignation at the 
fate which had attended his friends Marot, 
Etienne Dolet, and Buonaventure Desperiers ; 
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and that the inferiority of workmanship 
occasionally apparent is a sign of declining 
years. He accepts also, what is now gene- 
rally believed, that the Calvinistic portion of 
this book is assignable to some one, pro- 
bably Henri Estienne, by whom, after the 
death of Rabelais, it was prepared for the 
press. It must also be remembered, so far 
as concerns weaknesses of style as well as 
strength of expression, that this book never 
underwent at the hands of its author the 
kind of revision bestowed upon its prede- 
cessors. Rabelais was an artist—a fact 
which escapes the attention of some of his 
commentators. It is easy, however, to believe 
that the care bestowed upon revision was 
due less to desire to avoid literary censure 
than to escape the stake. ‘‘ Jusqu’au feu 
exclusivement ”’ Rabelais was prepared to 
go, but the limits within which safety was 
to be found were laid down on no map. 
Parliament and Sorbonne were both dead 
against him, and if once his firm ally the 
king—Francis I. or Henry II.—failed to see 
the point of his jokes his chances were but 
poor. So trivial was the offence which 
Dolet expiated at the stake, there was 
scarcely a chapter of ‘ Gargantua’ or ‘ Pan- 
tagruel’ that would not supply matter fifty 
times more dangerous. Had the fifth book, 
then, been published in the lifetime of 
Rabelais, it would doubtless have under- 
gone close revision, and have assumed a 
somewhat different shape. As it is, how- 
ever, the chief portion bears unmistakable 
traces of the hand of the master, and the 
interference of the editors did not probably 
extend far beyond the insertion of a little 
strong Calvinism. In his early life Rabelais 
was impressed with the teaching, probably 
oral, of Calvin. Nothing, however, was less 
likely to take a permanent hold upon the 
founder of Pantagruelism, the man of large 
faith, large life, large drollery, and large 
charity, than the bigoted and sectarian 
views of Calvin. Whenever, then, we find 
traces of Calvinism in the fifth book we are 
as certain that the original has been tam- 
pered with as we are when, in posthumous 
editions of the entire work and in the Eng- 
lish translation, we find the condemnatory 
references to Calvin excised. 

Numerous as are the portraits of Rabelais, 
there is not one the authority of which is 
incontestable. Scarcely a town or a chiteau 
of importance is there in the districts be- 
tween the Loire and the Garonne which 
does not boast the possession of one or more 
likenesses of the great Tourangeau. Most 
of these are, however, without a vestige of 
authority, and not a few are purely fantastic. 
Upon the existing portraits of Rabelais, or 
upon such of them as he has been able to 
inspect, M. Georges d’Albenas, of Mont- 
pellier, has written a study, the conclusions 
of which are entitled to respect. Three of 
those which have most influenced subsequent 
effort he has reproduced by a process of 
heliogravure. First in rank stands in his 
estimation the oil painting still shown at 
the Ecole de Médecine of Montpellier. 
Evidence to prove that this was in the place 
it now occupies in 1619, or between sixty 
and seventy years after the death of Rabelais, 
is supplied, since in the following year 
Rauchin, dwelling in the course of an in- 
augural address upon the physicians of 
eminence belonging to the Medical Uni- 





versity of Montpellier, whose portraits he 
had caused to be placed in the ‘salle 
d’assemblée des protesseurs,” mentions in 
the list Franciscus Rabeleesius. Corrobora- 
tive evidence of the antiquity and the 
fidelity of this portrait is also forthcoming. 
Scarcely inferior in value is said to be the 
portrait which is shown in the Bibliothéque 
de Genéve, while one of two which form a 
portion of the Musée de Versailles is stated 
to have serious claims to consideration. 

Among engraved portraits those by Léo- 
nard Gualtier and Michel Lasne, which 
present Rabelais in his advanced age, stand 
foremost. The engraving by Michel Lasne, 
like the Montpellier portrait, is reproduced 
in the volume, the third illustration being 
a portrait by Sarrabat, a skilful engraver 
of the early portion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to whom is assignable the responsi- 
bility of furnishing the type which has 
become generally popular. 

That the portraits which have the strongest 
claim to acceptance are those which it is 
most pleasant to believe genuine students 
of Rabelais will readily believe. There are 
presented, indeed, in the pictures of Rabelais 
we recall two types of manhood so distinct 
that it is impossible both should be veracious. 
One, which depicts a man thoughtful and 
dignified, with a square massive head, broad 
brows, long nose, and wide nostrils, scarcely 
reveals the humourist behind the scholar; 
a second, with its protuberant forehead, 
laughing eyes, round and projecting cheeks, 
and sensuous lips, parted in laughter and 
displaying a splendid set of teeth, conforms 
exactly to the idea formed of Rabelais by 
those who know him wholly by report. The 
graver type, of which that at Montpellier 
is probably the original, is exhibited in the 
large and apparently modern picture of 
Rabelais which adorns the Hotel de Ville 
of Chinon, his birthplace; the second, which 
is accepted by Sarrabat, is found not only 
in the Musée of Versailles, where it is 
numbered 3166 in the catalogue, but in the 
pictures preserved at the chiteaux of 
Chenonceaux and Azay le Rideau, concern- 
ing which M. d’Albenas is silent. In the 
English editions in current use the portraits 
have no value. Evans’s edition supplies a 
medallion slightly altered from one by Lasne 
in the Carte du Chinonois, which accom- 
panies some editions of the works; Bohn 
gives a smirking face, in which an effort 
has apparently been made to combine the 
designs of Lasne and Sarrabat; and the 
portrait in the English version with M. 
Doré’s designs, first printed by Camden 
Hotten, is amusingly idealized. 





Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition 
made by Charles F'. Hall. “Edited under 
the Orders of the Hon. Secretary of the 
Navy by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

TxHIs sumptuous quarto must be considered 

an enduring protest against the historic 

charge that republics are ungrateful. The 
late commander of the Polaris was a suffi- 
ciently remarkable man, but his discoveries 
were not great. To science he added but 
little accurate information : his geographical 
explorations in the upper reaches of Smith 

Sound were shown by Sir George Nares’s 

expedition to be even less than the world 





was willing to allow; while the energy and 
enthusiasm which under more favourable 
circumstances might have been devoted to 
sound work were squandered away on a 
search highly laudable in itself, but which 
must be considered, in the light of cold 
reason, as little better than a wild-goose 
chase. The truth is that poor Hall was— 
in the least offensive sense of the term—a 
great-hearted monomaniac, whose character 
unsuited him for acting under the orders of 
one better fitted for command than himself, 
and whose deficient education and general 
training rendered his appointment to the 
head of the Polaris expedition unfortunate 
for science. The story of that expedition 
need not be recapitulated. All has never 
been revealed, but we are already in pos- 
session of sufficient information regarding 
its proceedings to ‘know that it failed mainly 
owing to dissensions, to want of discipline, 
and to the egotism of its commander bein 

resented by those who considered that their 
superior attainments in book knowledge and 
navigation ought to have entitled them to 
more consideration than unhappily they 
received at his hands. To the Polaris ex- 
pedition Hall sacrificed his life, and, what- 
ever might have been his faults, out of the 
turmoil of scandal to which its proceedings 
gave rise his name emerges most creditably 
of all who took part in it. To this the 
United States have not proved insensible, 
and have treated his memory with all due 
respect. They published the history of 
the work accomplished by the Polaris with 
a splendour to which none of our Arctic 
expeditions has been considered worthy of 
aspiring. Having completed this task, Con- 
gress bought from Hall’s relations, for 15,000 
dollars, the papers and journals of his former 
expeditions, and commissioned Prof. Nourse 
to edit them in a work on which are lavished 
all the resources of the printer’s, cartogra- 
pher’s, and engraver’s arts. Indeed, the ap- 
pliances of a government establishment have 
been drawn on with unnecessary liberality, 
for many of the costly photo - lithographs 
are, though interesting and decorative, not 
essential to the full comprehension of the 
text. However, as Uncle Sam pays for 
all, John Bull has no right to complain; 
but, on the contrary, ought to thank the 
Washington authorities for issuing such a 
volume for free distribution to the great 
libraries and scientific institutions of Europe 
and America. 

Though, with true Western ornateness, 
Hall styled himself ‘ Captain”? on the 
title-page of his first work, he was, we 
believe, trained as a printer in Cincinnati, 
and until—seized with a fancy for en- 
gaging in the search for the remains 
of Franklin’s expedition—he took passage 
on board a whaler for Cumberland Sound 
had never seen the sea. The vague, aim- 
less life he led among the halt-civilized 
Eskimo in Smith Sound is narrated in his 
‘Arctic Researches.’ Returning from that 
expedition, he succeeded, though in the face 
of many obstacles, in gathering together 
sufficient supplies and funds for a second 
and more extended expedition, the object 
of which was to search King William’s 
Land for any records of the Erebus and 
Terror which might be buried under cairns 
in the vicinity of the spot where M‘Clintock 
had ascertained that the ships had been lost. 
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He did not, it is needless to say, discover any 
records, but he obtained various relics of 
the lost ships, and collected some more or 
less apocryphal stories regarding their hap- 
less crews. Among other tales which for 
a time he firmly believed was one which 
represented Capt. Crozier as being still alive 
among the natives. This was, of course, 
a mere fabrication. Indeed, Hall fell into 
numerous errors of this description. He 
expected that every one ought to be as 
interested in his life’s work as he was him- 
self, and though afterwards he avoided this 
blunder, he extracted the most erroneous 
information from the Eskimo, simply because 
he put ‘‘leading questions” to them, and 
naturally received such replies as his wit- 
nesses saw he wished to obtain. During 
these sledge journeys he noted many useful 
particulars about native life, and had he 
been properly trained as an ethnologist and 
geologist he might have done much sound 
scientific work. As it is, we are everywhere 
met with loose statements, unsatisfactory 
theories, and an entire absence of data cir- 
cumstantial enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of modern research. Hall’s defects 
of character also came out painfully on 
these expeditions. His sanguine tempera- 
ment looked for enthusiasm equal to his 
own from all with whom he came in contact. 
The lukewarmness of the whaling captains, 
therefore, annoyed him, and he was always 
seeing opposition and mutiny where a man 
less of one idea might have found only 
ignorance and half-heartedness. As it was, 
he shot one of his men. The chief interest 
of the volume must, however, always remain 
with the notes about the Eskimo. The 
tribes on the western shores of Davis Strait 
and Baffin’s Bay were never numerous, and 
of late years they have much decreased, 
and will in time disappear. Hence any 
particulars about them are interesting, more 
especially with a view to the comparison of 
their habits and traditions with those which 
Rink has so industriously collected from the 
opposite Greenland shore. 

Prof. Nourse has himself no personal 
acquaintance with the Arctic regions, but in 
editing Hall’s papers he obtained the valu- 
able aid of Mr. Bryan, who was astronomer 
of the Polaris expedition. The result is that 
there are few errors to be noted in his pages, 
and very little which the specialist could 
have desired otherwise. Here and there, in 
such misnomers as “ Lady Jane Franklin ” 
(p. xvii) and ‘Admiral Collinson, C.B., 
now Elder Brother of the Trinity House” 
(p. 12), the editor shows that he is not quite 
abreast of British courtesy titles. But, apart 
from such excusable slips, he states the whole 
subject fairly, and while not unwilling to 
render that customary “ homage, aids, and 
reliefs’? which, as a ‘‘literary vassal,” 
Macaulay declares a biographer must pay to 
his liege lord, he does not conceal the de- 
fects of Hall’s character and the causes 
which led to the partial or entire failure of 
his expeditions. He, however, wastes much 
anxious thought over trifles. For instance, 
he seems undecided whether to call the 
natives of the Arctic regions ‘“ Innuits,” 
“Eskimo,” or ‘‘ Eskimos,” and finally re- 
solves that, as Hall asserts they hated to be 





called by either of the two latter names, he | 


should adopt the former. It was very natural | 


that the natives of the Arctic regions should, 


like any other people, dislike being styled by 
a name which is strange to their language, 
though in reality the term “‘Innuit” is by 
no means universal. It means, at most, 
only ‘‘the people,” as indeed do most abori- 
ginal tribal names. ‘ Eskimo,” which is 
consecrated by long usage, and ought to be 
retained to designate the extreme northern 
race of America and the immediate Asiatic 
shore (Tuskis), is not of French origin, as its 
old form of ‘‘ Esquimaux” would lead us to 
suppose. It is in reality derived, not from 
an ‘Indian root signifying sorcerer,” but 
either from the Abenakai ‘ Eskimatsic” or 
the Ojibwa ‘‘ Askimeg,”’ the term in both 
cases signifying ‘‘ those who eat raw flesh.” 
Hence Prot. Nourse has gone beyond his 
commission when he spells the word some- 
times as ‘‘ Eskimos,”’ and he twice misquotes 
Dr. Rink’s ‘Tales and Traditions’ in so 
far that he makes that writer call his late 
subjects ‘‘ Eskimos.” The book is illustrated 
by a profusion of maps. Some of these are 
fac-similes of native sketches, and are there- 
fore of peculiar ethnographic value. Others 
are reproductions of Hall’s own work, 
while several are general charts of the 
Arctic regions. These are, for the most 
part, up to date. It is, however, curious to 
notice that on the large pocket map pre- 
pared by the Washington hydrographers the 
Queen Charlotte Islands are represented as 
if they consisted not of three islands, but 
of one, and, instead of being perfectly well 
known, were unexplored on their eastern 
shore. These are, however, slight blemishes 
in a fine work, which gives us access to much 
hitherto unpublished information about early 
American voyages to the North, about the 
wintering of the whalers in Cumberland 
Sound, and the whale and seal trade gene- 
rally, and lastly, but mainly, about the 
Eskimo, and the courageous man whose best 
years were spent among them, and of whose 
strange life this volume is the partial chro- 
nicle. 








La Province Chinoise du Yiin-nan. Par i:mile 
Rocher. Deux Parties. (Paris, Leroux; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 

Nvumerovs attempts have of late years been 

made to open communication with Western 

China through the province of Yunnan. 

From the side of Burmah we have sent 

several expeditions into the province; from 

the north-west Russia has striven to reach 
the same goal, but without success; while 
the neighbourhood of Cochin China has in- 
duced the French to make repeated efforts 
to attain the same object from the south. 
The attempts made in 1866-69 by a French 
commission to find a practicable route by 
way of the Cambodia river having proved 
failures, there remained only the more 
direct and shorter line of communication by 
the Hung Kiang or Red River, which con- 
nects the south-eastern portion of the pro- 
vince with the Gulf of Tong-king. By 
this route the two termini are separated by 
only two hundred miles as the crow flies, 
and the river is navigable. The only point, 
therefore, to be discovered was the extent 
of that unknown quantity, the hostility of 
the intermediate independent tribes. ‘This 

M. J. Dupuis, a French merchant, deter- 

mined to put to the test, and after having 

overcome numerous obstacles thrown in his 
way, both by the Annamite authorities and 





the mountain chiefs, he succeeded in forcing 
his way into Yunnan. 

At this time (1869) the Mussulman rebels 
were in possession of the greater part of the 
province, and M. Dupuis, sympathizing with 
the mandarins in their struggles against 
their turbaned enemies, volunteered to bring 
into the province by his newly discovered 
route some French guns for their succour. 
In the mean time, before the guns could 
arrive, it was arranged that M. Rocher, 
who had associated himself with M. Dupuis, 
should proceed at once to Yunnan by way 
of the Yang-tsze Kiang, taking with him 
some light pieces of artillery, and that on 
his arrival he should occupy his time, until 
the advent of M. Dupuis, by making a 
survey of the mineral resources of the 
province. This programme was faithfully 
carried out, and two goodly-sized volumes 
contain the record of M. Rocher’s share in 
the enterprise. 

It has been remarked that there is an 
unusual want of religious clanship between 
the different bodies of Mussulmans in China, 
and this same fact forced itself on the atten- 
tion of M. Rocher on his advancing into 
Yunnan, where, when a death struggle was 
going on between the Chinese and their 
Mohammedan fellow subjects, one would 
naturally have expected to find religious 
enthusiasm more than usually intensified. 
Speaking, however, of the neighbourhood 
of Tan-tan, M. Rocher says :— 

‘On almost all the ramifications of the chain 
of the Liang-shan there are hamlets peopled by 
Moslems, with whom the I-jén, or aborigines 
of these mountains, rarely mix. In spite of 
the presence of three distinct races, Chinese, 
Moslems, and I-jén, the Mohammedan rebellion 
counted only a very few adherents in this spot, 
and during seventeen years of civil war peace 
remained unbroken.” 

In other parts of the province things wore 
a more warlike aspect, and even 
‘‘the merchants or buyers went armed to the 
teeth ; usually they carry a leather sheath con- 
taining two sabres or cutlasses, with handles 
covered with a leaf of silver or some other metal, 
and sometimes adorned with precious stones, 
according to the wealth of the owner.” 

The investigation of some of the more 
accessible of the mines which abound in 
Yunnan fully occupied the time left at M. 
Rocher’s disposal. There are probably not 
many regions in the world of equal area 
which are richer in minerals than Yunnan. 
In describing the plain of Lin-an, in the 
south-eastern part of the province, M. Rocher 
says :— 

‘¢ Without speaking of cereals or other plants 
common to this district, the province possesses 
mines of great wealth ; iron, copper, tin, silver, 
gold, lead, coal of various qualities are found 
together.” 

In another part of the province he found 
a palpable piece of evidence of the abund- 
ance of copper in the shape of a temple built 
entirely of that metal :— 

‘* Not the least morsel of wood has been used 
in the construction ; tiles, doors, windows, &c., 
all are of the same metal.” 

In his second volume he gives a systematic 
survey of the metallic resources of the pro- 
vince, which leaves nothing to be desired 
either in the way of fulness or accuracy. 

As is well known, there exist a great 
number of indigenous tribes in Yunnan, 


and we could have wished that M. Rocher 
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had interested himself more in studying 
their languages and their means of 
written communication. Speaking on this 
subject, he says: ‘‘These different tribes, 
of which we have told as much as we 
could learn during our travels in the 
province, have, so far as we know, neither 
a primitive religion nor written monu- 
ments.” Capt. Gill, however, in the neigh- 
bouring province of Sze-chuen found, among 
cognate tribes, books written in hieroglyphic 
characters, and the probability is, therefore, 
that a more industrious search would have 
revealed the fact that works of a similar 
nature exist among the aborigines of Yun- 
nan also. But M. Rocher would probably 
plead that the main object of his residence 
in the province was of sufficient importance 
to leave him little leisure to indulge in 
philological researches; and he has cer- 
tainly done full justice to the history of 
Yunnan, both past and present. 

At the close of 1872 illness compelled M. 
Rocher to seek medical aid at Shanghai, 
not before, however, he had welcomed M. 
Dupuis on his arrival from the Gulf of 
Tong-king. During the years 1871-72 so 
strenuously had the imperialists exerted 
themselves that they had little need of the 
guns which then reached them. City after 
city had fallen into their power, and at last, 
in January, 1873, Ta-li Fu, the only remain- 
ing rebel town of importance, became their 
prize. M. Rocher thus describes the use 
they made of their victory :— 

‘The Fu-t’ai (or Viceroy), under pretext of 
‘celebrating the deliverance of the city, invited 
all the Mohammedan chiefs to a grand dinner ; 
those who had openly combatted the capitula- 
tion suspected a trap in this invitation, while 
those who had been the authors of it, and on 
whom honours had been heaped, saw in it only 
an ordinary ceremony. Yang Yii-k’o alleged in- 
disposition in order to stay at home, and sent 
one of his lieutenants in his place. All the 
other persons invited went; the fu-t’ai received 
them well, praised them highly, and at the 
moment when they were passing into the 
banqueting hall soldiers posted with this pur- 
pose seized those of the guests who were pointed 
out to them, and seventeen heads rolled on 
the floor. Immediately the Fu-t’ai gave orders 
for the discharge of six shots as a signal 
for commencing the massacre in the town. It 
was the eleventh day of the occupation. What 
followed is indescribable: the soldiers threw 
themselves mercilessly even on those who had 
shown them hospitality, so that the population, 
which supposed the whole matter at an end, 
were taken by surprise, and did not even at- 
tempt to defend themselves at first. Presently 
the instinct of self-preservation asserted itself, 
and although the massacre continued, night 
permitted energetic men to form themselves 
into groups...... In the villages of Lao-yang, Ta- 
chiao, and the suburbs to the north of the town, 
the victims were counted by thousands. There 
the soldiers, fatigued with cutting off heads, 
set the houses on fire, and waited with loaded 
muskets the rush of the inhabitants to the doors. 
canned After three days of this human butchery 
Ta-li and its neighbourhood presented an awful 
spectacle: out of 50,000 men, 30,000 had 
perished in these terrible days, and the rest 
were dispersed.” 








The River Tyne: its History and Resources. 
By the late James Guthrie. (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Reid.) 

One who fell but little short of being a poet 

himself has said that none but poets should 








write about rivers. Had this canon been 
enforced, the public would have been de- 
prived of an interesting and most instructive 
book. ‘There is no conscious poetry in it, it 
is true, and no river in the north of England 
—perhaps not one in the whole island, the 
royal Thames only excepted—more fully 
deserves rich imaginative treatment. It is 
mysteriously intertwined with all our earliest 
history. What the men who dwelt by its 
side and fished in its clear waters called it 
before Ceesar’s time we shall never know. 
That the Romans had a name for it seems 
certain, but it has probably not come down 
to us, though they have lett some trace of 
themselves on almost every mile of its banks. 
It may be that the Saxon invaders first gave 
it the name it now bears, or, as is far more 
probable, adopted, with such change as their 
tongues found needful, the old designation. 
The name is not known before their time, 
nor can we now interpret it, or even tell 
with certainty of what speech it is a relic. 
Guesses more than we care to remember 
have been made, but not one of them has 
received the assent of competent philologists. 
From the days of Bede to our own the Tyne 
has been constantly a subject of discourse. 
Cutting in halves as it does the old king- 
dom of Northumbria, it runs through a line 
of country studded with points that have 
become memorable in northern annals. The 
abbeys of Tynemouth, Hexham, and Jarrow 
may be said to have stood on its banks, and 
the blood of half the battles which were 
fought with the marauding Scotch to have 
mingled with its waters. Jarrow was a port 
in Kcfrid’s time, and is said to have been 
able to accommodate at once the whole royal 
navy. There had been a military post at 
the spot now called Newcastle, on the Moot 
Hill, and the same place was pitched upon 
by Robert, the son of the Conqueror, 
as the site of a fortress. It was not, 
however, this building, but the new castle 
erected by his brotier Rufus, which gave 
a name to the great coal emporium. A his- 
tory of the Tyne such as we picture to our- 
selves should tell us of these things and of 
much else beside: of the long-lasting and 
especially cruel Border wars; of Saxon 
monasticism, and of the fate of the Tyne 
abbeys after the monks had gone out and 
the lay lords come in; how Hexham has been 
‘‘ruinated,” as a Northumbrian would say, 
in quite recent days under the shallow pre- 
tence of restoration; and how Tynemouth 
was much more than a mere picturesque ruin 
when it was held for the Parliament in 1648 
by Henry Lilburne, a brother of the notorious 
agitator Freeborn John, who, when the king’s 
friends were making their last wild plunge, 
went over to them with the greater part of 
his troops, and held the place for Charles 
until it was stormed and the revolters put to 
the sword by a body of troops despatched 
from Newcastle. The author dwells in the 
early pages on some of these things, and 
from the way they are treated we have little 
doubt but that he could have written a most 
interesting book about the great river’s 
history as a whole. He preferred, however, 
to devote his attention almost wholly to its 
relations to traffic; and we do not blame 
him. There are so few books on mercantile 
subjects which are at the same time literature 
that it is pleasing to come upon one which, 
dealing mainly with shipping, navigation, 





dredging, and the coal trade, is at the same 
time easy, not to say agreeable, reading. 

Coal is to Newcastle more than cotton is 
to Manchester. The exigencies of war may 
have called it into being, and the fish with 
which the Tyne and the sea abounded may 
have helped to enrich its early merchants, 
but for many a long day coal has been king 
there; and although iron is a pretender now 
claiming allegiance, it will be long before 
there is a change of dynasty. The English 
are a mercantile folk, but they have been 
slow in learning the simplest principles on 
which prosperous trading is based. We do 
not mean that the particular movement 
known as “free trade” did not make its 
way so rapidly as might have been looked 
for, though there may still be found in 
Parliament and the more secluded rural 
districts men who are said to be unable to 
comprehend the notion. Our thoughts go 
back to an earlier time, before protection, as 
our fathers understood it, was thought out as 
a principle. A battle many centuries long had 
to be fought against irritating restrictions and 
monopolies of almost every conceivable sort. 
Those who suffered of course complained 
loudly, but there were few even of the 
wisest who comprehended that causing the 
trader to work in shackles lessened the riches 
and power of the country. Historians have 
not dwelt on this phase of medieval and 
more modern life as they ought to have 
done ; but there has been good reason for 
this. Until quite recent days, though some 
of the more outrageous of the facts were 
known, the evidence was for the most part 
locked in manuscripts, and so scattered as 
to be inaccessible. A history of the north 
of England coal trade which should go into 
sufficient detail would be valuable tor this 
purpose. What the lamented author has 
done in the matter is but to give a sketch. 
Slight as it is, thoughtful persons will find 
it profitable reading. The greater part of 
the volume is occupied by details of the 
important engineering works which have 
been from time to time undertaken for 
the improvement of the channel and mouth 
of the river. They are, we imagine, but 
dimly comprehended beyond the circle of a 
few professional engineers and the New- 
castle, Shields, and Gateshead men who are 
personally interested in them. If such vast 
undertakings had been brought to a success- 
ful termination in France or Holland, Eng- 
glishmen would have known all about them, 
for they would have had a place in guide- 
books. It would not be amiss if some of the 
travellers who think it needful to see Katwyk 
sluice and examine into the details of how 
Haarlem mere was drained would inform 
themselves as to the great works which have 
been undertaken and completed on the Tyne 
within the last few years. The author has 
much to tell about dredging, and shows 
how from a very small beginning this mode 
of deepening a river has become one of the 
most powerful of human agents, upwards of 
5,200,000 tons having been removed from 
the bed of the Tyne in one single year. 
He does not, however, inform us who was 
the first person to whom it occurred to use 
the dredge for this purpose. Ordinary books 
of reference give no help. We believe it 
was employed in the Low Countries at an 
early period. On another matter he gives 
what to us is new knowledge. 
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‘‘ Steam vessels were,” he says, ‘‘ first used 
as tugs in 1818, on the suggestion of Mr. Joseph 
Price, of Gateshead. In the summer of that 
year a Hull trader, the Friends’ Adventure, a 
laden vessel, was drawn by Mr. Price’s vessel, 
the Eagle or the Perseverance, from Newcastle 
quay to the sea, being the first time a sailing 
vessel was ever towed by a steamboat.” 

Mr. Price was a benefactor to his fellow 
creatures in two directions. He was, we 
gather, a Gateshead shipowner, not a man 
who was anxious to show his scholarship. 
Had the latter been the case, instead of the 
good English word “‘ tug,” which every one 
can understand and pronounce, we should 
have had inflicted upon us some barbarous 
Greek compound, like unto those now count- 
less others which cover us with shame when- 
ever we open a modern dictionary. The 
work was left in manuscript by its author, 
and had not, we gather, undergone final 
revision. We find no signs of this in the 
text, which, so far as we have means of 
testing it, is almost absolutely trustworthy. 
The only error we have detected is the 
statement that glass is thought to have been 
introduced into England in the seventh cen- 
tury, whereas we know that it was employed 
and probably made here in the Roman time, 
if not earlier. It is also not quite accurate 
to speak with any hesitation whatever as to 
the use of pit-coal in the north of England 
by the Romans. Of late years the matter 
has been put beyond doubt. A cart-load of 
coal was found, just as the legionaries had 
left it, some time ago at the station of Cilur- 
num, and a quantity more has been come 
upon in the excavations at South Shields, 
in a position which makes it certain that 
the Roman inhabitants had brought it 
there. 

An index ought to have been added, 
and it would have been well if the long 
plans, which are many times folded, had been 
mounted on linen. It is almost impossible 
to use the book without injury to them. 








Of Englishe Dogges, the Diversities, the Names, 
the Natures, and the Properties. A Short 
Treatise written in Latine by Johannes 
Caius of late Memorie, Doctor of Phisicke 
in the Uniuersitie of Cambridge. And 
newly drawne into Englishe by Abraham 
Fleming Student. ‘Natura etiam in 
brutis vim ostendit suam.” Scene and 
allowed. Imprinted at London by Richard 
Johnes, and are to be solde ouer against 
S. Sepulchres Church without Newgate, 
1576. (‘Exchange and Mart’ Office.) 

A Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle. By 
Dame Juliana Berners. Being a Fac-simile 
Reproduction of the First Book on the 
Subject of Fishing printed in England by 
Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster in 
1496. With an Introduction by Rev. 
M. G. Watkins, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tr is significant of the way in which the 
literary taste of our day is tending towards 
antiquarianism that two reprints of the same 
rare book should have appeared within 
a few weeks, almost within a few days, 
of one another. Mr. Arber has reproduced 
it in the third volume of that medley 
which he calls ‘An English Garner,’ and 
for the other reprint, it comes from the 
oddest and most unexpected source, to wit, 
from the office of the Exchange and Mart. 
It is with the latter volume only that we 





are concerned. The publisher’s notice, which 
serves as preface, declares: ‘‘ The following 
pages are a reprint, line for line, and even 
error for error, of the earliest book on dogs 
in the English language.” Not that there 
is any pretence of the booklet being a fac- 
simile, for only “the title-page is an exact 
copy, taken by photography, of the one to 
the book in the British Museum,” and, 
this being said, the reader is left without 
further note or comment. Dr. John Caius 
was one of the most famous men of his 
time, and the second founder of Gonville 
and Caius College, in the University of 
Cambridge. He was one of the last of 
those peripatetic students who went about 
Europe, from university to university, in 
search of new lore, and in the hope of 
collecting the last discoveries of the scientific 
investigators of his time. What Cornelius 
Agrippa had done, and Paracelsus and 
Conrad Gesner, that John Caius did. As- 
suming that the occult philosophers who 
were prying into the dark things of Nature 
had stores of tremendous secrets, which could 
only be revealed to an inner circle of votaries 
who should patiently sit at their feet and 
wait for the revelation of their mystic 
arcana, young Caius went to gather this, 

The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 

About the world, long lost or never found. 

Born and bred at Norwich, he entered at 
Gonville Hall in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and after getting a fellowship at his 
college, he started off on his travels about 
1539, with an unusual amount of learning, 
some little fortune, and a boundless and 
insatiable craving for knowledge. He 
actually became Professor of Greek at 
Padua. He dabbled in theology; he was 
an enthusiastic antiquary. He made copious 
notes upon all the famous libraries in Italy 
which he visited. He was an unwearied 
student of natural history, and beyond com- 
pare the first anatomist and the most re- 
nowned English physician of his generation. 
Of course he was at one time denounced as 
an atheist, and at another as a crypto-Papist; 
and indeed it seems that his days were 
shortened by the persecution of some 
ignorant bigots, who hounded on a fanatical 
mob—for it was no better—to pillage the 
doctor’s college at Cambridge under pre- 
tence of destroying Popish vestments and 
other abominations. 

The treatise ‘Of Englishe Dogges’ was 
originally written in Latin, and published 
in 12mo. in 1570. The work was compiled 
in fulfilment of a promise made to Gesner 
some years before, and attracted at the time 
great notice. It was not till three years 
after its author’s death that it appeared in 
an English version by Abraham Fleming, 
one of the most prolific scribblers of his day, 
whose name, though it is almost forgotten 
now, is yet the name of a man of no mean 
acquirements, and one whom his contempo- 
raries regarded with respect. Fleming pre- 
fixed to his translation three specimens of 
his own composition,—one which he calls 
‘A Prosopopoicall Speache of the Booke,”’ 
in English verse ; an address, ‘‘ To the well 
disposed Reader,” in English prose; and an 
‘‘Epistola Dedicatoria,” addressed to Dr. 
Perne, Dean of Ely, in exceedingly good 
and classical Latin. The ‘‘ Prosopopoicall 
Speache’’ is, of course, an address by the 


some books deal with one subject, some with 
another :— 

Some tell of serpentes sundry sortes, 

Some tell of plantes the full effect : 

Of English dogges I sound reportes, 

Their names and natures I detect, 

My forhed is but baulde and bare : 

And yet my bod’ys beutifull, 

For pleasaunt flowres in me there are, 

And not so fyne as plentifull. 
It is to be presumed that by his “ forhed” 
the speaker means his binding, for the title- 
page is by no means “ baulde and bare.” 

aving given us a taste of his poetical 

skill, Fleming explains himself more at 
large, and much more intelligibly, in his 
prose address. 

‘* An ignorant man,” he says, ‘‘ woulde never 
have been drawn into this opinion, to think 
that there had been in England such variety 
and choice of dogges, in all respects (not only 
for name but also for quality) so diverse and 
unlike. But what cannot learning attain? 
What cannot the kay of knowledge open? What 
cannot the lamp of understanding lighten ? 
What secrets cannot discretion detect! Finally, 
what cannot experience comprehend ?” 

Then, proceeding to eulogize Gesner and 
Caius, he winds up with a word to cavillers :— 

‘¢ As for such as shall snarr and snatch at the 
English abridgment and teare the English trans- 
lation, being absent, with the teeth of spiteful 
envy, I conclude in brevity their eloquence is 
but currishe ; if I serve in their meat with wrong 
sawee, ascribe it not to unskilfulness in coquery, 
but to ignorance in their diet, for, as the poet 
saith, 


Non satis est ars sola coquo, seuire [sic] palato: 
Namque coquus domini debet habere gulam. 


It is not enough that a cook understand, 
Except his Lorde’s stomach he hold in his hand.” 


When we are once handed over to Dr. 
Caius’s own work, we find ourselves dealing 
with a book of really very great interest. 
In the manner of treatment of his subject 
the author, as might have been expected, 
starts on the old ambitiously analytical plan 
of dividing and subdividing his subject, as a 
Scotch minister does with his sermon; thence 
we learn that “‘ All English Dogges be either 
of: a gentle kind, serving the game; a 
homely kind, apt for sundry necessary uses ; 
a currishe kind, meet for many foyes.” 
Having again subdivided their “‘ kinds” in 
more than one arbitrary fashion, he proceeds 
at last to give a more particular account of 
the various sorts of dogs known in England, 
and in doing this he has produced what 
is for the modern reader as curious and 
amusing a little volume as he can well hope 
to find. One may turn over the pages at 
random, and the eye can hardly fail to light 
on something quaint and noteworthy in the 
matter, the language, or the illustrations. 
Thus it will be new to most people that 
there is a 
“* Dogge......whom we call Terrars, because they 
(after the manner and custom of ferrets in 
searching for conies) creep into the grownde 
[terra /], and by that means make afraid, nyppe, 
and byte the Fox and the Badger in such sort 
that either they teare them in pieces with their 
teeth being in the bosom of the earth, or else hayle 
and pull them perforce out of their lurking 
angles, dark dungeons and close covers.” 


Neither is it known to mankind in general 
that 


“‘The Grehounde [sic]......hath his name of 
this word, Gre, which word soundeth Gradus in 
Latin, in English degree. Because among all 





book itself, which begins by remarking that 


dogges these are the most principal, occupying 
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the chiefest place, and being simply and abso- 
lutely the best of the gentle kind of hounds.” 

The learned doctor had evidently a weak- 
ness for etymology, and even when he 
had said all he had to say in the way of 
description of his various ‘‘ Dogges,” he 
found it needful to add ‘“‘A Supplement or 
Addition containing a demonstration of 
Dogges’ names, how they had their Original,”’ 
which supplement we seriously commend to 
the attention of Prof. Skeat and Mr. Wedg- 
wood, not forgetting the editors of the Philo- 
logical Society’s new English Dictionary. 

Dr. Caius had cultivated his faculties of 
observation, and his shrewd notes upon the 
genus homo, and especially upon that variety 
of it which is to be found in his own country, 
are sometimes very sly and very instructive. 
Thus, in giving an account of the spaniel, 
he says :— 

“‘There is also at this day among us a new 
kind of dogge brought out of France, for we 
Englishmen are marvellous greedy gaping 
gluttons after novelties, and covetous cor- 
vorauntes of things that be seldom, rare, 
straunge and hard to get.” 


One of these ‘novelties,’ he tells us, 
happened in his own time :— 

‘“*A Hare (being a wild and skippish beast) 
was seen in England to the astonishment of the 
beholders, in the year of our Lord God 1564, 
not only dancing in measure, but playing with 
his former feet upon a tabbaret, and observing 
just number of strokes (as a practitioner in that 
art), besides that, nipping and pinching a dogge 
with his teeth and claws, and cruelly thumping 
him with the force of his feet. This is no 
trumpery tale,” he adds, ‘‘nor trifling toye (as 
I imagine), and therefore not unworthy to be 
reported.” 

Happily, however, he not only reports 
‘things straunge and seldom,”’ but he gives 
us, too, the every-day accounts of the 
‘‘dogges”’ of his time. Whether the Canis 
lunarius—in English ‘the Mooner ’’—is 
still to be met with we are unable to say, 
but in Caius’s time we infer that he was no 
rarity. His singular name, we learn, was 
given him 
‘because he doth nothing else but watch and 
ward at an ynche, wasting the wearisome night 
season without slumbering or sleeping, bawing 
and wawing at the Moone,...... a quality in mine 
opinion straunge to consider.” 

Perplexing as this idiosyncrasy of the 
Mooner appeared to Dr. Caius, there were 
still ‘‘ straunger”’ things to note. Take the 
following as an instance :— 

‘*Some Dogges there be, which will not suffer 
fiery coals to be scattered about the hearth, but 
with their paws will rake up the burning coals, 
musying and studying first with themselves how it 
might conveniently be done. And if so be that 
the coals cast too great a heat then will they 
bury them in ashes and so remove them forward 
to a fit place with their noses.” 

After this the tricks of ‘the puppitly and 
peasantly curre, which some frumpingly 
tearme tysteing hounds,” or of the ‘‘ Dogge 
called the Daunser,” or of him called ‘‘ the 
Spaniel gentle or the Comforter” will appear 
comparatively tame, and yet the reader will 
find those sections—as, indeed, the whole 
book—full of charming passages, with a 
freshness and rugged beauty of language 
such as only the sixteenth century writers 
knew how to employ. The publishers have 
done well in bringing out so delicious a little 
volume, and it is sure to be well received. 





But really the unhappy creature who tried to 
translate Fleming’s ‘‘ Epistola Dedicatoria” 
should be kept from such tasks for the future. 
Fleming addressed his letter ‘‘ Doctissimo viro 
et Patrono suo singulari D. Perne.” This 
is rendered ‘“‘To the most learned man, 
and his especial patron £. Perne.” It 
seems that the ‘‘ translator” could not make 
out the meaning of the capital D, so he 
resorted to the expedient of cy-prés, and 
substituted for it the next letter. Perne’s 
name wasAndrew. Again, Fleming reminds 
Perne that he was conjunctissimus with 
Caius, familiaritatis nexu. In the “ transla- 
tion”’ we find this rendered ‘‘ bound by ties 
of family to yourself.” A few lines further 
on Fleming explains why he resolved on 
making his English version; because, he 
says, novitate ret nonnihil delectarer. It is 
hard to see how even a tyro should so bungle 
as to make this mean that the writer was 
‘covered with delight with the novelty of its 
appearance.” After this it is not surprising 
that the poor man should find himself hope- 
lessly at sea when he comes upon the 
common idiom nescio an, or that he should 
suppose that ‘“‘O most ornate sir!” is a 
usual rendering for ornatissime vir, or 
that he should apostrophize Gesner as ‘‘O 
talent worthy of a white stone!” And yet, 
after all, these and the like curiosities are 
hardly out of place in a book of this sort; 
they add a certain zest and piquancy to 
the volume, and are in keeping with the 
general ‘‘ straungeness ”’ of its contents. 
That the race of learned booksellers is 
not yet extinct, as some grumblers are 
fond of asserting, might easily be proved 
if it were worth while to do so. As 
long as men continue to collect libraries, 
to hunt for book rarities, to be curious in 
their taste for tall copies, first editions, 
unique volumes, or even famous binders’ 
specimens, so long will there continue to be 
intelligent and enterprising booksellers, who 
will exhibit enthusiasm in their pursuits, 
and who will inevitably become men of wide 
and recondite learning, and, almost as in- 
evitably, chivalrous and accomplished biblio- 
philes themselves. Mr. Elliot Stock is one 
of these. No mere trade venture or hope of 
realizing a money return could have sug- 
gested the superb reprint of Dame Juliana 
Berners’s book. It is not only a reprint in 
fac-simile as ordinarily understood. Such 
‘‘fac-similes” are far from answering to the 
description given of them by their editors. 
The volume before us is actually a reproduc- 
tion by photography of the original book as 
published by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496, 
and printed on paper specially manufactured 
for the publisher at considerable cost. So 
exact is the resemblance of the new to the 
old that it would require but very little 
manipulation by a skilful craftsman in the 
art of getting up a forgery to produce from 
Mr. Stock’s reprint a copy which any one 
but an expert might well be excused for 
accepting as a genuine Wynkyn de Worde. 
For all practical purposes the reprint is as 
good as the original. The number of dili- 
gent students of our early printed literature 
has of late increased so largely, and the 
minute scrutiny to which such early printed 
books are subjected isso much more common 
than it used to be, that reprints of this 
character, on which entire confidence can be 
placed, have now something more than 





a merely esthetic value. Mr. Stock is 
doing a real service to English literature in 
enabling careful students to examine for 
themselves such points of interest as the 
spelling, punctuation, and typography of the 
early printers, and all but bringing to our 
own library tables those precious rarities 
which hitherto few men were fortunate 
enough to catch asight of more than once or 
twice in a lifetime. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Stock announces the appearance 
before long of ‘The Book of St. Albans’ as 
a companion volume. We heartily hope 
that the venture may meet with all the success 
it deserves, and we must express our belief 
that if English bibliophiles know their own 
interest they will not be slow to encourage 
such magnificent undertakings as this. In- 
dependently of higher considerations, it is 
by no means improbable that this small 
issue of Mr. Stock’s beautiful reprint may 
be absorbed far more rapidly than any 
similar work would have been even ten 
years ago. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Shadow of a Life. By Beryl Hope. 
3 vols. (Allen & Co.) 

Ard Righ Deighionach na Teamhrach.—The 
Last Monarch of Tara: a Tale of Ireland in 
the Sixth Century. By Eblana. (Dublin, 
Gill & Son.) 

Steadfast unto Death. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Miss Extra Hamizron, who is supposed to 
tell the story of ‘The Shadow of a Life,’ 
is a remarkable autobiographer, for she 
never fails to remark upon her own 
method of address or the manner in 
which she receives the words of others: 
‘‘My face became rather rosy at this 
reminder”; ‘I said rather flippantly” ; 
‘‘T said indifferently ” ; ‘‘I laughed scorn- 
fully”; ‘I answered nervously”; “TI 
answered with quivering lips” (these quiver- 
ing lips, by the way, are much used to 
express emotion by men as well as women). 
Altogether, the young lady seems through- 
out her story to be attitudinizing before 
a glass. She is, when the story opens, the 
daughter of a country doctor, and her great 
desire is to get into better society. ‘‘ Why 
was it, I thought, that Heaven had placed 
me in such a peculiar position that the only 
available friends I had were people with 
whom it was impossible to associate?”” Her 
discontent is much increased when she has 
the opportunity of contrasting the lives of 
Lady Constance Milford and her set with 
those of her Halton neighbours. When she 
calls on the Thorburns, 
‘‘a boy of about fourteen presented himself 
before us, with very grimy hands and a striped 
jacket which was much too large for him...... His 
hair looked as if it had not been brushed for 
a considerable time, though it was plastered 
with hair-oil, which sent forth a fragrant odour, 
and he had evidently been eating onions. He 
seemed as if it had caused him considerable 
exertion to get to the door, for he panted pro- 
digiously, which improved the flavour of the 
onions for us” ! 

When she goes as governess to Lady 

Constance’s friend she is terribly afraid of 

being treated with rudeness and hauteur. 

However, she is kindly used, and flirts with 

a Capt. Douglas. ‘I felt that I was very 

naughty to flirt with him in this manner, 


By Mrs. Berens. 
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but it was very nice,” &c. It will be ob- 
served that Miss Ella is a rather vulgar 
minx, and when, by one of the strange 
revolutions common in fiction, the doctor 
turns out to be a nobleman in disguise, and 
his elder brother is slaughtered in a railway 
accident to pave the way for his becoming 
an earl, ‘Lady Ella’s” promotion con- 
siderably exceeds her merits. 

‘The Last Monarch of Tara’ is a tale 
written with the object of giving a picture 
of life in Ireland in the sixth century. The 
book has an Irish and an English title, and 
one of the means which the author adopts 
to bring Irish life before the reader is the 
introduction of numbers of modern Gaelic 
words as glosses embodied in the text :— 


*‘ After traversing several of these streets, 
they found themselves in the agricultural part 
of the monastery ; looking in at the seasmhach 
(stables) for the horses and carts, and at the 
buailidh (booleys) for the ba (cows), caoire 
(sheep), and muca (pigs).” 

The story begins with the arrival of a 
Greek student in Meath, and describes what 
he saw of Ireland and the historical events 
which took place up to his appointment to 
the chair of Greek in an Irish college in the 
year of the death of Dermait Mac Cearbhaill, 
last King of Tara. Tara and its lands were 
probably held by the chief king of Ireland 
as his demesne because they were in the 
centre of the best pastures of the country. 
Cattle were the measure of wealth, and the 
pasturage of Tara was the revenue attached 
to the office of ardrigh, or king of all Ireland. 
From his demesne the ardrigh was called 
King of Tara, and the name remained long 
after the place had ceased to be the king’s 
home. Thus, by the last monarch of Tara, 
Eblana means the last ardrigh who lived on 
the dands, and not the last chief king of 
Ireland. Tara owed its desertion, according 
to Irish historians, not to a foreign foe, but 
to the curse of a native ecclesiastic. King 
Cearbhaill violated the sanctuary of St. 
Ruadhan by dragging out an enemy who 
had taken refuge there, whereupon Ruad- 
han, as is told in the chronicle called the 
‘ Book of Clonmacnoise,’ 

*fand a bishop that was with him took their 
bells that they had, which they rung hardly, 
and cursed the king and place, and prayed God 
that no king or queen ever after would or could 
dwell in Tara, and that it should be waste for 
ever, as it fell out accordingly.” 

Eblana, in her attempt to depict life in 
Ireland in the days of Dermait, shows an 
enthusiasm for her country which deserves 
admiration, but this is the only merit of her 
book. If the Irish of the sixth century 
were to be made more real to us by the use 
of Irish words, it should have been by Old 
Irish words, and not by nineteenth century 
forms. But the book has a graver defect in 
its ludicrous misrepresentation of the state 
of Ireland. The period is not one which 
need be constructed conjecturally. Some 
materials for a true picture are to be found 
in old tales and in the ancient laws, which 
give an unconscious view of the state of 
society. A short study, for example, of the 
lives of Irish saints and of early Western 
theology would teach that all the Greek 
known in Ireland in the sixth century was 
the character and a very limited vocabulary. 
It is curious to compare the false picture, as 
drawn by Eblama, with the true, as given 





in the volumes of the Irish laws. Eblana 
thus depicts female life in the sixth cen- 
tury :— 

‘‘She [the queen] was surrounded by her 
ladies of honour and provincial queens, prin- 
cesses, and ladies, all arrayed in the greatest 
magnificence. The ladies...... discussed them 
[the laws] in all their bearings, religious, 
civil, and social; then passing from those 
to a variety of other subjects, viz., literature, 
match-making, &c., after which they amused 
themselves by chess playing, listening to the 
tales of the times of old; again, to the music 
of the cruit (harp) or the ceis (charmer), anon 
to the songs of the maidens; sometimes they 
would walk through the various apartments of 
the grianan; sometimes they would go out for 
a better sight of the various amusements of the 
people than could be obtained from the windows, 
or would drive in their chariots through the 
surrounding country.” 


The following is the reality as shown in the 
history of a law relating to women :— 

‘¢ Adamnan happened to be travelling one day 
through the plain of Bregia with his mother 
behind him, when they saw two armies engaged 
in mutual conflict. It happened then that 
Ronait, the mother of Adamnan, observed a 
woman with an iron reaping-hook in her hand 
dragging another woman out of the opposite 
battalion with the hook fastened in one of her 
breasts, for men and women went equally to 
battle at that time.” 

Eblana describes great houses two hundred 
feet long, with pillars and candelabra :— 

“Most of the middle-class houses were oblong 

buildings divided into three parts by two rows 
of pillars, which supported the roof. The fire 
and candelabrum were in the central division, 
which was about two-thirds of the whole 
length.” 
But in a legal tract on the noble classes, 
which is not likely to diminish their splen- 
dour, the aire-forgaill, a noble corresponding 
in position to the Duke of Norfolk, is de- 
scribed as having a house not more than 
thirty feet long. Eblana denounces with 
some justice the ignorance of things Irish 
which prevails in Ireland, but if she had 
herself mastered some of the literature of 
the country before writing she might have 
given the uninformed public a true and 
well-founded, instead of a false and ground- 
less, view of the state of Ireland in the sixth 
century. 

‘ Steadfast unto Death’ is “‘a story of the 
Irish famine of to-day,” the scene being 
laid in the west of Ireland, and the time 
being last winter. The hero who is stead- 
fast unto death is tried and executed for 
the murder of an estate agent in which he 
was not concerned. But to have proved his 
innocence he must have condemned the 
good-for-nothing husband of the woman 
who had formerly been his sweetheart, and 
therefore he prefers to remain silent. It is 
hardly within the powers of the ordinary 
writer of fiction to succeed with such an 
extraordinary act of heroism. Fiction rather 
demands that there should be a reprieve. 
That such a blunder should be carried out 
would be too painful if the story were pre- 
sented with vigour. Fortunately for the 
reader, Mrs. Berens does not possess the 
skill to wound him very deeply. Such a 
story requires more careful treatment in 
detail. It is impossible for one’s mind to 
accept the statement that a man should 
have been convicted of murder last spring 
because there were found in his pockets 





some bullets which fitted the pistol found 
near the murdered man’s body. What 
makes the matter worse is that the mur- 
derer confessed the crime to his own little 
daughter, who was the hero’s particular 
friend, and that the hero contrived to get 
the murderer shipped out of the country. 
A very little ingenuity, therefore, would 
have improved the girl’s character, which 
seems peculiarly heartless, even at her 
tender age, and given a semblance of pro- 
bability to the story. But the author’s 
object seems to have been to show that 
justice fails sometimes and allows the inno- 
cent to be punished. That, unfortunately, 
is true, but it is absurd to suppose that 
such a mistake could be made in the case 
presented by Mrs. Berens. The book can- 
not be passed over without notice being 
called to the fact that Mrs. Berens writes 
the phrase codte que cotte correctly,—a 
thing which the reader of novels will hardly 
remember to have seen before. The illus- 
tration which serves as a frontispiece does 
not add to the attractiveness of the book, 
being ill drawn and very carelessly en- 
graved. The outline stamped on the cover 
is much better. 








LAW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Negligence. By Horace 

Smith, B.A. (Stevens & Sons.) 
THE subject of this treatise is one of great and 
growing importance. ‘It cannot be doubted,” 
as the author says, ‘‘that in the progress of 
civilization a constantly increasing amount of 
care is required of men in proportion to the 
increased skill and intelligence which they are 
found to possess, to the increased difficulties of 
the duties which they undertake to perform, 
and to the keener sense of responsibility towards 
others which is characteristic of a more refined 
age”; and there is truth in the statement which 
he adds, that ‘‘there is a tendency both in 
the recent judgments of the judges and in the 
enactments of the Legislature to widen the 
responsibilities of men in their conduct towards 
each other.” The work is divided into eight 
chapters. In chapter i. the subject is defined 
and its divisions mapped out; chapter ii. deals 
with ‘neglect of duties requiring ordinary 
care”; chapter iii. with ‘‘neglect of duties 
requiring skill or more than ordinary care ”; 
chapter iv. with ‘‘neglect of duties requiring 
less than ordinary care”; chapter v. with ‘‘ con- 
tributory negligence”; chapter vi. with ‘‘ pre- 
sumptions of negligence”; chapter vii. with 
‘¢ injuries causing death (Lord Campbell's Act)”; 
and chapter viii. with ‘‘ damages.” We think 
that Mr. Smith has produced a useful work, 
though on one great branch of the subject, viz., 
‘* negligence in the management of ships,” it is 
not, and does not profess to be, an exhaustive 
treatise. 


The Law relating to Money-Lenders and Bor- 
rowers: being a Treatise on Bills of Sale, Per- 
sonal Security, and Monetary Dealings with 
“ Expectant Heirs.” By Daniel Rankin Mac- 
alpin. (Reeves & Turner.) 

THE objects of this treatise appear to be to 

discuss the law relating to usurious contracts, 

and to state the risks specially incidental 
thereto. The author also hopes that the work 
may be of service to “‘ unfortunate borrowers 
who are often tempted into contracts the le 

effect of which they do not understand.” The 
subject of bills of sale occupies about two- 
thirds of the work, the remaining third being 
devoted to a consideration of I O Us, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, and ‘ money-lending 
transactions with ‘expectant heirs.’” In an 
appendix several forms of bills of sale are given, 
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and certain Acts of Parliament, including the 
important Bills of Sale Act, 1878, are re- 
printed. The work, particularly the chapters 
on bills of sale, will be found of use by persons 
who have to do with the branch of law treated 
of, and we hope that ‘‘ unfortunate borrowers ” 
may learn wisdom from Mr. Macalpin’s labours. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Newaegyptische Grammatik. Von Adolf 
Erman. (Leipzig, Engelmann.)—This is one 
of the best Egyptian grammars which have 
yet appeared. It treats of the language as 
known from the hieratic papyri of the New 
Kingdom, as it is called, these documents 
being chiefly of the nineteenth and_ sub- 
sequent dynasties, and is far more methodically 
arranged and fuller of examples than some of 
the later Egyptian grammars. The differences 
of style between the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
writings are of course well known to the students 
of hieratic papyri, but have not yet been fully 
embodied in grammars. The numerous examples 
cited to illustrate each grammatical form are 
most valuable, and an attentive study of them 
would render the student master of the hieratic 
style of writing and the grammatical con- 
struction of Egyptian. He would then only 
have to contend with paleographical difficulties, 
which in some cases are by no means slight. 
The author has certainly thoroughly placed the 
subject before his readers. Of course, the 
research is not altogether novel, the late 
C. W. Goodwin, Mr. Le Page Renouf, Prof. 
Lushington, and others in this country having 
treated or touched on grammatical forms or 
translated from the hieratic ; while on the Con- 
tinent M. Chabas, M. Lauth, Profs. Eisenlohr, 
Maspero, and others have given translations and 
transcriptions of hieratic papyri, and afforded 
the author the opportunity of completing this 
special work. The examples have been tran- 
scribed into hieroglyphic forms and transliterated 
according to the scheme proposed by M. Lepsius 
in 1874, and universally adopted. The hieratic 
style is, of course, only available for advanced 
scholars, but a comparison of the examples cited 
by the author with the hieratic papyri from 
which they are derived would soon render any 
student master of the hieratic style and script. 
The work is executed in the manner best calcu- 
lated to advance a knowledge of the grammar. 
All it wants is an index. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, Principal of the Lahore 
College, has published a small but important 
pamphlet upon the language of the Bashgeli 
Kafirs, a portion of the interesting and secluded 
pagan mountaineers occupying the summits of 
the Hindu Kush, with whom we are now being 
brought into relations. This is a very valuable 
contribution to our scanty knowledge of this 
Aryan language of the Indic family. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has published a translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer in the language of the 
Ojibbeway Indians of North America, in the 
peculiar syllabic character which the mission- 
aries have fashioned for themselves. It is much 
to be regretted that they should have done so; it 
may be convenient for the moment, but the 
return to the syllabic method, which has been 
exploded for more than two thousand years, is a 
mistake and will retard the civilization of the 
people which uses it. 

We have received the fifty-seventh Annual 
Report compiled by the Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which gives a very complete account of the pub- 
lications of all countries relating to the history 
and literature of the East, of discoveries of MSS. 
and inscriptions, as well as of books in prepara- 
tion. The last, however, we think might have 
been omitted in a report, for many of them 
remain often in a state of preparation.—M. 
Renan’s annual report in the Journal Asiatique 
gives, as usual, an account of publications made 





in France only, and is, as may be expected, 
written in a brilliant style. M. Renan, how- 
ever, we are sorry to say, is too polite in 
his short notices of works, for if he is not 
always laudatory he never criticizes, and seldom 
gives his own views in a determined way. 
Thus, for instance, speaking of M. Halévy’s 
new publication} on the so-called Accadian or 
Sumerian inscriptions, he says :—‘‘ M. Guyard 
a pris parti pour M. Halévy dans la querelle de 
ce savant contre le reste de l’école, et reconnait 
dans les textes qu’on a qualifiés d’accadiens ou 
de sumériens une cryptographie, non une langue 
réelle...... M. Oppert n’admet pas l’hypothése de 
M. Halévy, non plus que M. Lenormant.” We 
should have expected to know which side M. 
Renan, as one of the representatives of Semitic 
studies in the Académie des Inscriptions, takes. 
We may mention another instance. Of M. 
Schwab’s translation of the letter of Elijah of 
Pesaro (the passages concerning Cyprus appeared 
in the Atheneum two years ago, a fact ignored 
both by the French translator as well as by the 
reporter) M. Renan says: ‘‘ Le style hébraique 
est, & ce qu'il parait, remarquablement pur.” 
The Athenewm, in noticing M. Goldberg’s 
edition of Elijah’s letter, stated that not only is 
the edition full of clerical mistakes, but that 
even lines are omitted in it. On the other 
hand, the Hebrew in which the letter is written 
is far from being correct and pure, even from a 
Rabbinical point of view. 

The first volume of the Atti del IV. Congresso 
Internazionale degli Orientalisti (Florence, Le 
Monnier), just issued, contains many interesting 
memoirs—on hieroglyphs by MM. Schiaparelli, 
Naville, and Maspero; on the decipherment 
of the Lybico-Berber inscription by M. Letour- 
neux ; and on Gheez (Amharic) by M. Sapeto. 
In the Semitic department we may mention M. 
Lenormant’s essay on Adonis-Tammuz ; a paper 
on the first home of the Semites, by Dr. Hom- 
mel, reproduced in his book ‘ Die Sangethiere im 
Arabischen’ ; and Prof. Ascoli’s important me- 
moir on early Jewish epitaphs in the province 
of Naples (the last two have been already noticed 
in our columns). In the Arabic branch we find 
several articles on Astrolabes; on philosophy 
by Prof. Dieterici ; and Ibn Sabin’s letter to the 
Emperor Frederic IT. (the last was noticed in the 
Atheneum). Prof. Weil’s essay ‘Mahomet savait- 
il écrire?’ and Prof. Krehl’s memoir, ‘ Ueber 
die Sage von der Verbrennung der Alexan- 
drinischen Bibliothek durch die Araber,’ are very 
instructive. The latter comes to the same con- 
clusion from Arabic sources as Gibbon did, viz., 
that the Museum Library in Alexandria was no 
more in existence in the time of Omar; the 
Arabs found, in consequence, nothing to burn, 
except, perhaps, some minor libraries. 





RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

M. Micuet Dracomanor, formerly Professor 
in the University of Kief and editor of several 
valuable collections of Little-Russian songs and 
stories, but now, thanks to Russian bureau- 
cratism, the chief intellectual centre of Russian 
revolutionary thought at Geneva, has lately 
printed several books and pamphlets which 
are now before us. His ‘‘ Ukraine collection,” 
named ‘Gromada’ or ‘The Commune,’ is now 
in its fifth volume; but as it is in “ Little- 
Russian” the circle of its readers is naturally 
restricted. For the same reason the “‘ novel of 
popular life” by MM. Mirniy and Bilik, en- 
titled ‘Khiba Revut’ voli,’ &c., a title explained 
by the authors as equivalent to the French pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Les chevaux se battent quand il n’y a 
pas de foin dans le ratelier,” and the tale called 
‘ Pan-Narodol’ubets,’ or the ‘ Democratic Lord,’ 
are likely to be perused by few foreigners. But 
the four pamphlets lately published by M. Drago- 
manof are in the better known language of 
Great Russia, and are therefore more accessible 
to the public. The chief aim of two of them, 
‘Solov’ya Basnyami ne Kormyat’ (‘Fables won't 





feed a Nightingale’) and ‘ Builo bui Boloto,a 
Cherti Budut’ (‘ Where there is a Swamp, ther 
will Devils be’), is to prove that in spite of tle 
improvements effected by Loris Melikof tle 
troubles of Russia cannot be brought to an enl, 
and ‘‘no serious advance on the part of Russa 
is possible, unless her fundamental laws are 
altered in the direction of political freedom.” In 
‘Terrorism and Liberty’ the same ideas are 
maintained, a strong protest being made against 
the apparently unwise, decidedly harsh pro- 
ceedings of officials with regard to the impulsive 
class of students at the universities. In much 
of what is said about the dull cruelty of those 
officials most readers will agree; but few 
will sympathize with the tone in which the 
Nihilist murders and other outrages, which have 
lately brought liberal opinions into discredit in 
Russia, are discussed. According to M. Drago- 
manof, those demonstrations are not at all of a 
Socialist character. The European Socialists, 
he says, struggle against capital. Of what 
account to them are crowned heads? It is only 
necessary, he adds, to remark the persons 
against whom the Nihilist proceedings were 
directed, to understand the real meaning of 
those actions: ‘‘ Spies, Crown lawyers, police 
masters, gendarmes, finally the Tsar—all 
servants and representatives of political, and 
not economical, power.” The preface to ‘ Bye- 
linsky’s Letter to Gogol’—a letter written in 1847 
—is chiefly devoted to the Little-Russian question 
so fully discussed in the ‘Gromada,’ the chief 
aim of which journal, according to its editor, 
is ‘‘the application of the idea of European 
federal socialism to the Ukraine, otherwise 
Little-Russia, divided between Russia, Poland 
(Galicia), and Austria-Hungary (the Bukovina 
and Ugorskaya Rus).” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. W. J. Firzpatrick has printed an un- 
published Hssay on Education and the State of 
Ireland, by Bishop Doyle. He has also repub- 
lished his Life of that notable prelate, which 
on its first appearance was much praised by the 
Atheneum. It has been long out of print. The 
present issue contains all Dr. Doyle’s letters to 
Spring Rice, and a large number of other letters 
now printed for the first time. Messrs. Gill 
& Son, of Dublin, are Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pub- 
lishers. 


WE have received from M. Calmann Lévy, of 
Paris, the ninth volume of the reprint of M. 
Louis Blanc’s letters from England, which con- 
tains those for 1869. The work continues to be 
defaced by a great number of printer’s errors. 


Mr. Bernarp Quarircu’s latest General Cata- 
logue of Books is a wonderful volume. It was 
originally issued in numbers from July, 1877, to 
November, 1879, and is now published as a 
complete whole. The number of books included 
in it is 21,809. With the help of the table of 
contents and the general index it is not im- 
possible to find one’s way about in this vast list. 
In many cases the descriptions of the books 
are made more full by the addition of interesting 
notes and extracts, and in every respect it is 
obvious that the work has been done with much 
labour and care. 


WE have on our table Every-Day English, by 
R. G. White (Triibner),—Papers of the Man- 
chester Literary Club, Vol. VI., edited by J. H. 
Nodal (Manchester, A. Heywood),—The Folk- 
lore Record, Vol. III. Part I. (Nichols & Sons), 
—Sanitary and Social Lectures and Essays, by C. 
Kingsley (Macmillan),—Short Studies of American 
Authors, by T. W. Higginson (Triibner),—A 
Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 
guages, by A. KF. R. Hoernle (Triibner),—Tezt- 
Book of Elementary Plane Geometry, by J. 
Petersen (Low),—Science Lectures for the People, 
1879-80 (Heywood),—The Practical Fisherman, 
Part VII. (‘The Bazaar’ Office),—Progress of 
Dentistry, by J. J. Wedgwood (Marsh & Co.), 
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—Brain and Nerve Exhaustion, by T. 8. Dowse 
(Baillitre),—‘‘ Change” as a Mental Restorative, 
by J. Mortimer-Granville (Bogue),—The High- 
land Handbook and List, July (Low),—Text-Book 
of Historical and Geographical Terms and Defini- 
tions, by J. Oswald (Simpkin),—Johnston’s Bible 
Atlas (Johnston),—Plain Living and High 
Thinking, by W. H. Davenport Adams (Hogg), 
—College Days at Oxford, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams (Griffith & Farran),—The Shawnee 
Prophet, by E. and L. Egglestone (Ward & 
Lock),—Picked Up in the Streets, by R. Rowe 
(Allen & Co.),—John Noakes and Mary Styles, 
by C. Clark (J. R. Smith),—Edderline, and other 
Poems, First Series, by W. T. Matson (Stock), 
—Fhe Sacrifice: a Drama, by D. Sinclair 
(Wigan, ‘ Observer’ Office),—Echoes from the 
Orient, by E. King (Kegan Paul),—The His- 
torical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, Vol. II., 
by M. Heilprin (New York, Appleton & 
Co.),—The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 
by F. Schoeberl (Munich, Kruell),—Theo- 
sophy and the Higher Life, by G. W. 
(Triibner),—The Jesus of History and the 
Jesus of Tradition Identified, by G. Soloman 
(Reeves & Turner),—The Children of Holy Scrip- 
ture, by L. Massey (Cassell),—The Principles of 
Catholic Reform, by M. H. Loyson (Rivingtons), 
—Der Gott des Christenthums, by Dr. J. Rei 
(Prague, F. Rivnac),—and 2vyypappatva 
‘EAAnvica, by ’Iwavvyns B. TeAdpv (Buda-Pesth). 
Among New Editions we have The Moor and the 
Loch, 2 vols., by J. Colquhoun (Blackwood),— 
Domestic Economy and Household Science, by 
R. J. Mann (Stanford),—The Construction of 
Gas-Works, by S. Hughes, rewritten by W. 
Richards (Lockwood),—Advice to Singers, by a 
Singer (Warne),—Sermonic Fancy Work, by 
J. P. Ritchie (Whittingham),—Luxurious Bath- 
ing, by A. W. Tuer (Field & Tuer),—and 
Gejliigelte Worte, by G. Biichmann (Berlin, F. 
Weidling). Also the following Pamphlets: In 
Memoriam Louis Eugéne Napoléon, by J. H. 
Hawley (Mitchell),—Can Disease protect Health ? 
by E. Robinson (E. W. Allen),—The Treatment 
of Cancer and Tumours, by A. Marsden, M.D. 
(Wyman & Sons),—and Conciliation and Arbi- 





tration in Trade Disputes, by G. Howell 
(Sotheran). 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 
Theology 


8t. Athanasius’s Discourse on the Incarnation of the Word 
of God, with English Translation, &c., by Rev. J. Ridge- 
way, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Fine Art. 

Hartshorne’s (E. 8.) Designs for Church Embroidery and 
Crewel Work from Old Examples, 8vo. 5/ in cloth case. 

Stodart’s (R. R.) Scottish Arms, being a Collection of 
Armorial Bearings, A.D. 1370-1678, 2 vols. folio, 210/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Sharp’s (J.) Poems and Hymns, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
M‘Carthy’s (J.) History of Our Own Times, Vols. 3 and 4, 
8vo. 12/ each, cl. 
Walter’s (J.) The Volunteer Force History and Manual, 5/ 
Philology. 
D’Aubigné’s Histoire de Bayart, with Grammatical and 
Explanatory Notes by J. Bué, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Desru’s (L.) French Pronunciation and Reading, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Horace’s Epistles, Book 2, and Epistola ad Pisones, Latin 
Text after Orellius, with English Commentary and 
Notes by Rev. Sir E. W. Cox, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Science. 
Carr’s (G. 8.) Synopsis of Elementary Results in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics, Vol. 1, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Messer’s (F. A.) New and Easy Method of studying British 
Wild Flowers, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
General Literature, 
Auerbach’s (B.) Brigitta, a Tale, from the German by C. Bell, 
18mo. 2/cl. (Tauchnitz’s German Authors.) 
Coope’s (H. C.) What will Society Say? 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Douglas's (Mrs. M.) Two Rose Trees, the Adventures of 
Twin Sisters, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Germains’s (Mrs. E. A.) Left to Starve, and No One wants 
the Blame, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Howells’s (W. D.) The Undiscovered Country, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Lloyd’s (Mrs. D.) Arnold Leigh, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Pictures and Prattle for the Nursery, 4to. 3/6 bds. 
Russell’s (W. C.) A Sailor’s Sweetheart, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Warren’s (Hon. J. L.) Guide to the Study of Book-Plates 
(Ex-Libris), 8vo. 15/ cl. 
FOREIGN, 


Floig] (Dr. Vict.): Die Chronologie der Bibel, 8m. 
Simchowitz (8.): Der Positivismus im Mosaismus, 3m, 





Law, 
Codicis Theodosiani Fragmenta Taurinensia, ed. P. Krueger, 


5m. 

Jouy (Georges Ancillon de): De la Propriété Littéraire et 
Artistique, 4fr. 

Prost (A.): Etude sur le Régime Ancien de la Propriété, 3fr. 

Philology. 

Dillmann (A.): Zur Geschichte d. axumitischen Reichs im 

4 bis 6 Jahrh., 2m. 50, 
Science, 

Geinitz (Dr. H. B.) u. Marck (Dr. W. v. d.): Zur Geologie v. 

Sumatra, 6m. 
General Literature. 

Audot, Grandi, et Motton: Supplément & la Cuisiniére de 
la ne et de la Ville, 2fr. 

Conférences Pédagogiques de Paris en 1880: Rapports et 
Procés-verbaux, 2fr. 

Montepin (X. de): Jean-Jeudi, Suite et Fin du Fiacre No. 13, 
2 vols. 6fr. 

Sauniére (Paul): Le Secret d’Or, 3fr. 








LOVER'S SILENCE. 
WHEN she whose love is even my air of life 
Enters, delay being past, to bless my home, 
Anc ousts her phantom from its place, being come 
Herself to fill it; when the importunate strife 
Of absence with desire is stilled, and rife 
With Heaven is earth; why am I stricken dumb, 
Abashed, confounded, awed of heart, and numb, 
Waking no triumph of song or welcoming fife ? 


Be thine own answer, Soul, who long ago 
Didst see the awful face of Beauty shine, 
Silent, and silently rememberest yet 
That glory which no spirit may forget, 
Nor utter, save in Love, a thought too fine 
For souls to ignore or mortal sense to know. 
A. Mary F, ROBINSON. 








“GREECE” IN THE ‘ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA.’ 
Sept. 8, 1880. 

A wriTER on the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
(vols. x.—xi.) in the Athenewm of September 4th 
did me the honour of describing my article on 
Greek history as “brilliant,” but complained 
that I had represented ostracism as a punish- 
ment inflicted on a person accused of a definite 
offence. Will you kindly allow me to inform 
my courteous reviewer that I must have failed 
to make my meaning clear? The sense which 
I intended to convey was that Themistocles was 
popularly accused of complicity in the intrigues 
of Pausanias ; and that when an ostracism was 
held this belief principally contributed to the 
result, viz., that the required 6,000 votes were 
given against Themistocles. In my ‘Attic 
Orators’ I had occasion to discuss the question 
whether the speech ‘Against Alcibiades,’ 
ascribed to Andocides, is really his work. I 
there explained in detail the machinery of 
ostracism, and pointed out that this very mis- 
conception of it (as inflicted on a person de- 
finitely accused) is one of the traits which most 
surely prove the speech to have been composed 
by a late Greek rhetorician (‘ Attic Orators,’ 
vol. i. p. 137). 

Nor can I plead guilty to a charge which very 
few persons, I think, would be more sorry to 
deserve—that of treating Polybius as ‘‘a mere 
chronicler.” Here are the words in my article :— 

‘His style, plain and straightforward, is free 
from the florid rhetoric of the time. But the 
distinction of Polybius is that he is the last 
Greek writer who in some measure retains the 
spirit of the old citizen life. He chose his sub- 
ject, not because it gave scope to learning or 
literary skill, but with a motive akin to that 
which prompted the history of Thucydides, viz., 
because, as a Greek citizen, he felt intensely 
the political importance of those wars which had 
given Rome the mastery of the world.” To the 
same effect I wrote also in my ‘ Primer of Greek 
Literature’ (p. 144). 

The admirable article on Greek history from 
323 B.c. to 1453 a.p. is, I may add, by the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
author of the well-known ‘Lectures on the 
Geography of Greece,’ and editor of Finlay. 
Mr. Tozer’s initials will be found at the end of 
the article, and his name at the beginning of 
the volume. R, C. JEBB. 











THE DATE OF SHAKSPEARE'’S FIFTY-FIFTH 
SONNET. 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 

Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room, 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom, 

8o, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 
Malone compared the first lines of this sonnet 
with the beginning of Horace’s well-known ode, 
‘Exegi monumentum,’ &c. (iii. 30). And the re- 
semblance is manifest not only in the thought, 
but also, to some extent, in the language. But, 
so far as I am aware, evidence is wanting that 
Shakspeare possessed much, if any, acquaintance 
with Horace. But it may be urged that, in the 
absence of such general acquaintance, he may 
well have been familiar with the particular ode 
now in question. And this might have been 
admitted apart from the evidence which I am 
about to adduce. 
Francis Meres, in his ‘ Palladis Tamia, Wit’s 

Treasury,’ published in 1598, together with 
other eulogies of Shakspeare, gives the follow- 


ra : 
** As Ovid saith of his worke ; 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 


And as Horace saith of his ; 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga temporum : 


so say I severally of Sir Philip Sidney’s, 
Spencer’s, Daniel’s, Drayton’s, Shakespeare’s, 
and Warner’s workes ; 
Non Jovis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 
Hoc opus unda, lues, turbo, venena ruent. 

Et quanquam ad pulcherrimum hoc opus ever- 
tendum tres illi Dii conspirabunt, Cronus, 
Vulcanus, et pater ipse gentis ; 


Non tamen annorum series, non flamma, nec ensis, 
Aeternum potuit hoc abolere decus.” Fol, 282, 283. 


My position is that Shakspeare’s quotation 
or allusion was not derived directly from Horace, 
but from this passage in Meres. It may be 
regarded as certain that the award of immor- 
tality to himself and other distinguished contem- 
poraries would attract, more or less, the atten- 
tion of the great poet; and there is little 
difficulty in accounting for his making allusion 
to the passage from Horace after he had read 
Meres’s book. And it is noteworthy that there 
are some things in the sonnet which find their 
analogies not in the passage from Horace, but 
in Ovid and in the Latin appendix tacked on 
by Meres. Thus it is Ovid, and not Horace, 
who speaks of the destructive agencies of fire 
and sword, ‘‘nec ignis, nec poterit ferrum.” 
But if Shakspeare alludes to both Horace and 
Ovid it may well appear probable that he had 
in view Meres’s quotations, and not the original 
works. But I would direct more particular 
attention to the seventh line of the sonnet— 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn, 

It seems to me that the source of this line is fo 
be found in Meres’s “ Non...... Mars, ferrum, 
flamma.” This conclusion is strengthened by 
the incongruity in Shakspeare’s line, the verb 
‘shall burn” suiting only ‘‘ war’s quick fire,” 
and not the preceding ‘‘ Mars his sword.” It 
will be seen, I think, upon reflection that this 
incongruity is easily accounted for if the words 
“Mars,” ‘‘sword,” and ‘‘fire,” or the ideas 
they represent, were borrowed together from 
Meres. The elements composing this line are 
not to be found in combination elsewhere in 
Shakspeare, nor is the sword of Mars elsewhere 
mentioned. 

I may add that the expression “all oblivious 
enmity” (which Malone changed into “all- 
oblivious enmity”) finds its explanation in the 
numerous influences tending to produce oblivion 
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mentioned by Meres, though perhaps the word 
“¢ enmity ” has especially in view the supposed 
hostile conspiracy of the three deities. 

Taking into account the allusion to Horace 
and the correspondence with Meres, there can 
be little doubt that the fifty-fifth sonnet was 
written after the publication of the ‘ Palladis 
Tamia’ in 1598. We must therefore conclude 
that those critics are in error who infer, from 
the mention in this same book of Meres’s of 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘sugred Sonnets among his pri- 
vate friends,” that the whole of the sonnets 
collected and printed in 1609 already (in 1598) 
existed in manuscript. To the fifty-fifth sonnet 
I should assign the approximate date of 1599. 
But to justify this date it would be requisite to 
consider the hundred and forty-fourth sonnet, 
as contained in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ as 
well as the three years’ space indicated in the 
hundred and fourth. Tuomas TYLER. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PH(ENICIAN INSCRIPTION. 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
THE inscription in Phoenician characters 
recently discovered in Jerusalem, mentioned 
in the Athenewm of September 4th, was com- 
municated to the Committee of the Palestine 
Fund five weeks ago. The squeeze was, how- 
ever, practically illegible, only a few letters 
being visible. These are, as Prof. Socin says, 
in the form of highest antiquity. The Com- 
mittee on receiving the squeeze took steps 
recommended to them as most likely to secure 
a more perfect copy of the inscription. The 
results of their action in the matter, if successful, 
shall be communicated to the readers of the 
Atheneum. W. Besant. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CONGRESS. 
Lisbon, August 30, 1880. 

SznHor JvLio LERMINA, a writer of distinction, 
and Secretary-in-Chief of the International 
Literary Congress, which will open its sessions 
in Lisbon on the 20th of September, has already 
sent a large number of letters of invitation to 
Portuguese writers and journalists. The ses- 
sions of the Congress will be held in the library 
of the Academy of Sciences, a vast and magnifi- 
cent hall, well adapted for the purpose. The 
days of meeting will be fixed so as not to co- 
incide with those fixed for the Anthropological 
Association. Not only Lisbon writers and 
journalists have been invited, but others from 
all parts of Portugal. The delegate named by 
the French Government is M. Mario Prath, the 
author of ‘Les Vagabonds.’ The Portuguese 
authorities are busy with preparations, and will 
show every attention to the foreign and native 
members of the Congress, and it is said the 
king will give a court féte in their honour. 

Senhor Mendez Leal, Portuguese Minister in 
Paris, who is row here, and Silva Tullio, 
Director of the Public Library, will take a 
leading and official part in organizing the pro- 
ceedings. M. L 








MR. JAMES WATSON. 

WE regret to see the announcement of the 
death of Mr. James Watson, the head of the 
old publishing firm of James Nisbet & Co., of 
Berners Street. In the course of a long and 
active life Mr. Watson had rendered good 
service to several important institutions, and 
his personal character had endeared him to a 
large circle of friends. Under his direction, as 
Chairman of the Statistical Committee of the 
School Board, the census was taken of the 
juvenile population of London, and the whole 
system of the school accommodation of the 
metropolis rearranged and enlarged to meet the 
growing need. In literary circles Mr. Watson 
was known not only as the head of an enter- 
prising firm of publishers, but as one of the 
directors of Mudie’s Library, where his practical 
knowledge of the commerce of literature and his 
intelligent sympathy with its highest aims found 





ample scope.. Mr. Watson, who had long been 
in a declining state of health, expired on Wed- 
nesday in last week. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tuer Duke of Marlborough has abandoned 
the idea of having the Sunderland Library 
sold by auction. It was announced in the 
Atheneum of July 17th that Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson had received instructions for such 
a sale. 

Mr. Watter Pottock is about to bring 
out a version of the ‘ Nuits’ of Alfred de 
Musset, which will be published by Messrs. 
Bentley & Son. 

Messrs. Datzre, Brorners will soon 
publish a series of Bible illustrations from 
original drawings by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., E. J. Poynter, R.A., G. F. Watts, 
R.A., E. Burne Jones, F. Madox Brown, 
Holman Hunt, and others. The book, which 
is to be called ‘ Dalziels’ Bible Gallery,’ 
will be issued early in November by Messrs. 
George Routledge & Sons. 

Mr. Cuartes Kent has prepared for 
immediate publication by Messrs. Gecrge 
Routledge & Sons a new edition of the 
works of Father Prout. In the biography 
prefixed to it Mr. Kent has brought together 
a number of well-authenticated facts in 
regard to the life of the Rev. Francis 
Mahony, here for the first time published, 
more especially in relation to the incidents 
marking the exemplary close of it at Paris 
in the old wit’s well-known last home in 
the entresol of the Rue des Moulins. 

Tue Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation a selection of Greek inscrip- 
tions, edited by the Rev. E. 8. Roberts, 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College. The selection will be accompanied 
by introductions and annotations, and will 
include the principal inscriptions repre- 
sentative of Greek paleography, dialecto- 
logy, and archeology. A preface will 
contain, besides other matter, a sketch of 
the history of the Greek alphabet, illustrated 
by inscriptions in reduced fac-simile. 

Mr. Henry Bracksurn is preparing a 
new and revised edition of his ‘ Pyrenees,’ 
with one hundred illustrations by Gustave 
Doré, containing a description of summer 
life at French watering-places and some 
account of Lourdes in 1880. This edition 
will form one of Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Co.’s new “Art Travel Series” of cheap 
and handy volumes for travellers. 


In the forthcoming Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records there will 
appear an exhaustive calendar of the valu- 
able Norman Rolls, by Mr. Ewald, F.S.A., 
of the Record Office. These rolls, which 
relate to the occupation of Normandy by 
Henry VY. and shed much new light upon 
the history of the times, have hitherto 
not had their contents made public. The 
Record Office has exercised a wise discretion 
in the publication of such a calendar. To 
the French Government, and especially to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, 
this Report of the Deputy-Keeper will be 
particularly valuable. 

Smr Georce Dvucxerr is continuing his 
papers on ‘The Test and Penal Statutes in 
1688,’ as illustrated by the canvass made by 
King James of the deputy-lieutenants and 





magistrates of the various counties. As we 
have already mentioned, he has printed the 
answers from Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Yorkshire. The paper containing the 
answers from Sussex is in the press, and 
the work will end with the replies from 
Wales, the lieutenancies of which included 
in 1688 Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire, and Bristol. The series wil] 
thus display a fair proportion of counties, 
nearly half, in fact, of the entire number in 
the Rawlinson collection. 

A CorrEsPonDENT writes :— 

“Tt appears that the MS. of a portion of the 
second part of the long-delayed ‘ Glossary of the 
Lancashire Dialect’ has now been sent to press, 
The first part, containing the words from A to 
E, appeared nearly five years ago. The work 
was begun by the Manchester Literary Club, 
but in future the responsibility for its issue will 
probably be undertaken by the English Dialect 
Society. The whole of the glossary, itis ex- 
pected, will be completed early next year, and 
the introduction, dealing with the grammar, 
pronunciation, and literature of the dialect, 
completing the entire work, will also be pub- 
lished during the year 1881.” 

A manvat of Indian geography is being 
compiled by Dr. George Smith, the author 
of the biography of the Rev. Dr. Duff. 

TuE Rev. James Copland, M.A., of Dune- 
din, New Zealand, author of ‘ Reasons why 
we believe the Bible’ and other works, has 
ready for publication a work to be entitled 
‘Alleged Scientific Contradictions to the 
Bible Doctrine of Man,’ in which he analyzes 
the doctrine of evolution. 


Messrs. Joun Watxker & Co. will shortly 
publish an edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
to be called the Elstow edition. The book 
will be illustrated with twenty-four full-page 
engravings and a number of woodcuts. The 
publishers announce a novelty in the bind- 
ing of the volume. There will be inserted 
in it portions of the old oaken woodwork 
removed from Elstow Church during its 
‘‘ restoration.” 

Mr. Henry Irvine will open the bazaar 
which is to take place in the Birmingham 
Town Hall next month for the purpose of 
reducing the debt on the building fund of 
the Perry Bar Institute. 

THE monument to Mr. William Jenkyns, 
M.A., of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
perished with Sir Louis Cavagnari at Cabul 
about twelve months ago, has now been 
completed by Mr. John Hutchison, R.S8.A. 
The leading feature of the memorial, which 
is to be placed in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
is a bust in alto rilievo, the head being 
shown in three-quarters front. A bronze 
plate underneath the monument will record 
in Latin the main incidents of Mr. Jenkyns’s 
career and the circumstances of his lamented 
death. 

Lorp Lyrretron has accepted the pre- 
sidency of the Harborne and Edgbaston 
Literary Institute for the ensuing year. 


A MEETING of the Wordsworth Club will 
be held at the Rothay Hotel, Grasmere, on 
the 29th inst. The Bishop of St. Andrews, 
President elect, will take the chair. At 
this meeting the constitution and rules of 
the society will be discussed and settled. 

Mr. Suerirr Nicnotson will, it is expected, 
be the first occupant of the Gaelic chair in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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Messrs. Grirrirn & Farran will publish 
shortly for little readers a series, entitled 
“The Tiny Natural History Series,” of 
twelve story-books about animals. 

‘Our Boys’ Lrrritz Lisrary” and “ Our 
Girls’ Little Library” are the titles of two 
series, of twelve books each, which Messrs. 
Griffith & Farran have designed especially 
for school prizes and rewards. They consist 
of pictures and reading for little folks. 
Nearly every page contains an illustration. 
They will be published shortly. 

‘Betie’s Pryx Boots’ is the title of a 
new book by Joanna H. Matthews, the 
author of the ‘‘ Bessie” books, which enjoy 
much popularity on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The new book will be published 
by Messrs. Griffith & Farran during the 
Christmas season, and will contain sixteen 
coloured illustrations by Ida Waugh. 

Tne same publishers will issue im- 
mediately ‘Nimpo’s Troubles,’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller, author of ‘ Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,’ illustrated by Mary 
Hallock and Sol. Eytinge. It will appear 
in their three-and-sixpenny series. 

WHEN, some two years ago, the commission 
appointed by the French Minister of Educa- 
tion to select books to be admitted into the 
libraries of the colleges and lyceums decided 
to include the translations of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s works, they made an exception of 
his work on education, certain passages of 
which would, it was thought, prejudice 
students against classical culture. Since 
then, however, Mr. Spencer’s assent has 
been obtained to an edition omitting the 
objectionable passages, and this is now pub- 
lished at sixty centimes, under the authority 
of the administration. The most recent 
translations of the book are into Spanish, 
Greek, and Bohemian, previous translations 
having been made into French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Hungarian, Dutch, Danish, 
and Japanese. 

Mr. Hverrer’s recent volume of ‘ Musical 
Studies ’ has been translated into Italian by 
Signor Visetti, and arrangements have been 
made for translating it into French also. 

In the report of the Perpetual Secretary, 
read at the annual meeting of the French 
Academy, it was stated that M. Chéruel’s 
‘Histoire de France pendant la Minorité de 
Louis XIV.,’ which gained the first Gobert 
Prize, threw much light on Mazarin’s Italian 
policy. M. Chéruel had made a careful 
search into Mazarin’s unpublished letters 
and memorandum books. The second Go- 
bert Prize was awarded this year, as it 
was in 1879, to the Abbé Mathieu for his 
‘L’Ancien Régime dans les Provinces de 
Lorraine et Barrois.’ A short work on the 
Thirty Years’ War obtained for M. Char- 
veriat the Thiers Prize. M. Ernest Lavisse’s 
‘Etude sur |’ Histoire de Prusse’ and M. du 
Bled’s ‘Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet’ 
shared the Thérouanne Prize. Honourable 
mention was accorded to M. Bourelly’s 
‘Etude Historique sur le Maréchal Fabert.’ 
The Bordin Prize was adjudged to M. 
Baudrillart for his ‘Histoire du Luxe. public 
et privé depuis l’Antiquité jusqu’a nos 
Jours.’ The Marcellin Guérin Prize was 
divided between M. Decharmes for his 
‘Mythologie de la Gréce Antique,’ M. Paul 
Stapfer for his ‘Shakespeare et ]’Antiquité,’ 
and M. Ernest Bertin for his ‘Les Mariages 





dans l’Ancienne Société Frangaise.’ Two- 
thirds of the recently founded Janin Prize 
for the best translation of a Latin author 
have been given to M. Cass-Robine for his 
version of the Satires of Persius and Juvenal, 
and the remainder to M. Eugéne Rostand 
for a verse translation of Catullus. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
James Fisher, who had been for more than 
twenty years a confidential assistant in the 
establishment of Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate. Mr. Fisher was essentially a student. 
It was his practice for many years to devote 
his leisure hours to the acquirement of 
various languages, and thus to obtain the 
knowledge which enabled him to peruse 
a vast number of the books which came in 
his way. His death took place after an 
illness of only a few hours. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


The Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea commonly fre- 
quenting Belfast Lough. By Robert Lloyd 
Patterson. (Bogue.) 


From the title-page of this book we learn 
that its author is Vice-President of the 
Belfast Natural History and _ Philoso- 
phical Society, and from the book itself it 
appears that he is a sportsman who can use 
his eyes, and who likes to learn accurately 
as much as he can of the birds, beasts, and 
fishes with which he meets in his frequent 
expeditions on the lough. The great store 
of gossip which he has thus gathered was 
first made public in papers read by the 
author at various times before the local 
society of which he is vice-president. As 
usual friends, for once not injudiciously, 
advised that these should be offered to a 
wider public, and the result is the present 
book. 

Of course an account of the natural his- 
tory of any particular district, even if con- 
fined strictly to local matters, need not by 
any means be solely of local interest. Mr. 
Patterson has, we think, with too great 
modesty under-estimated the general value 
of the local information which he supplies, 
and has, therefore, supplemented it with quo- 
tations, most of them interesting enough in 
themselves, from other writers on kindred 
subjects; so that of the entire bulk of his 
book about two-thirds are made up of ex- 
tracts from Gray’s ‘ Birds of the West Coast 
of Scotland,’ Saxby’s ‘ Birds of Shetland,’ 
Seton’s ‘St. Kilda,’ and numberless other 
equally accessible books. There are even 
quotations from, or references to, such well- 
known books as Mrs. Brassey’s ‘ Voyage of 
the Sunbeam’ and Mr. Black’s ‘Madcap 
Violet.’ Yet the original matter in the book 
is of quite sufficient merit to have stood by 
itself, and would, we think, have been 
more interesting to ornithologists if unob- 
scured by so much foreign matter. There 
are plenty of passages as good as the fol- 
lowing description of animal life in the 
lough :— 

‘When the shoals of fry or young fish come 
into the lough in large numbers, the larger fish 
and the birds accompany them, and then it is 
that our beautiful bay looks its best. The 
waters are full of fish ; its surface covered with 
the smaller divers, razor-bills, puffins, and 
guillemots, and the air above peopled with the 
gulls and terns. Among the latter the skuas 








are busy. One might fancy them having 
heard of ‘that good old plan, that they may 
take who have the power, and they may keep 
who can’; this seems at least to be their prac- 
tice. High above all the rest soar the majestic 
gannets. Here and there the attacks of the fish 
force the fry into a mass or ‘ball’ at the surface. 
This is soon perceived by some birds, who hasten 
to prey upon them, the guillemots and razor- 
bills—or ‘ cutties,’ as they are familiarly called 
here—diving down and attacking them from 
below, while the terns and gulls pick them up 
and devour them on the surface. After three 
or four rapid beats of the wings, and then a long, 
graceful, undulating sweep, with them appa- 
rently motionless, the pretty Manx shearwater, 
locally called the mackerel-cock, now appears on 
the scene, and, carefully tucking away his long 
wings, sits down among the fry quietly to enjoy 
his meal. The cries and splashings of these 
birds quickly attract others from all directions, 
and among these one or two skuas—always on 
the look out for such opportunities—may be 
seen. The skua singles out a bird which it 
observes to have been successful in fishing, and, 
swooping down upon its unfortunate victim, 
pursues it relentlessly, till the gull in terror 
casts up part of its food. This accomplished, 
the skua, after picking up the dainty morsel, 
flies quietly away. The attention of one of the 
bottle-nosed whales, some of which are gene- 
rally on the lough on such occasions, staying 
as long as the fry stay, will now be attracted, 
and he generally puts an end to the fun by 
swallowing half the ball of fry at a mouthful.” 

One passage, when compared with similar 
passages in Mr. Rodd’s recently published 
‘Birds of Cornwall,’ is curious. Mr. Rodd 
notes in some detail the increasing number 
of starlings in Cornwall in the spring and 
summer months. Mr. Patterson remarks 
that about thirty years ago these birds were 
quite rare in the neighbourhood of Belfast, 
and quotes from Thompson, a trustworthy 
authority, the statement that they were 
abundant there about the beginning of this 
century, but that they almost entirely disap- 
peared for about forty years from that time. 
Thirty years ago starlings began to reappear 
in the neighbourhood, and within twenty 
years they had increased so abundantly that 
Mr. Patterson says he saw flocks of not less 
than 10,000 to 12,000; and since that time 
they have continually increased in number. 
This variation, either in the actual number 
or in the local distribution of these birds, 
noticed by two such observers as Mr. Rodd 
and Mr. Patterson—the former in Cornwall, 
the latter in Ireland—deserves attention. 
In another passage there is a curious sug- 
gestion that skates ‘use the holes called 
the ‘temporal orifices,’ which are in the 
head immediately behind the eyes, for 
the purpose of looking through,”—that is 
to say, that the skate sees the ground 
through these orifices and through its own 
mouth ! 

It is a pity that so many of the notes are 
given in their original bald diary form. It 
is not easy to read much matter such as the 
following :—‘‘ 20th March, 1875.—Most, but 
not all, of the few guillemots and razor-bills 
seen to-day were still in winter plumage. 
Some of them exhibited change, but one 
of the former was in full summer dress.” 

The book ought to be welcome, not only 
to naturalists, but to sportsmen and to 
yachtsmen cruising off the English, Seotch, 
or Irish coasts; for it contains a mass of 
pleasant gossip about nearly all the birds 
and many of the fishes which are commonly 
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met with during such expeditions, and this 
gossip is not only pleasant, but is also trust- 
worthy. 








English Trees and Tree Planting. 
H. Ablett. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Arboriculture for Amateurs, dc. Same author. 
(‘ Bazaar ’ Office.) 

The Tree Planter and Tree Propagator, dc. By 
Samuel Wood. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 
The Tree Pruner, d:c. (Same author and pub- 

lishers. ) 
Tue love of trees is, happily, widely spread 
among us. Country gentlemen are wont to 
take as much interest in their woods and planta- 
tions as in their shorthorns. They glory in the 
noble oaks and stately limes which deck their 
parks, and they do wisely, for there are few 
nobler objects in creation than a finely propor- 
tioned tree. Sometimes the passion runs into 
extravagance, as when fashion or favour sets in 
one direction to the exclusion of others. Conifers 
were at one time the object of such unreasoning 
preference. No one doubts their value as timber 
trees, nor their effectiveness for ornamental pur- 
poses, especially in the young state; but many 
of them are unsuited to our climate, and, still 
more, become positively ugly as they advance 
in age. The excessive preference for one group 
of trees does harm also by the consequent neglect 
of other trees equally useful and ornamental. 
The average planter plants elms and oaks, limes 
and planes, poplars and willows, and thinks he 
has exhausted the means within his reach. A 
visit to the nearest tree nursery or to a good 
collection of trees would reveal to him a 
wealth of noble species, noble in build, noble 
in foliage, noble in colour, hardy as the 
common oak, and as varied in branching and 
an foliage as it is possible to conceive. The 
‘““run” upon conifers has, to a large extent, 
led to the neglect of these fine plants,—to 
such an extent, indeed, that even practical land- 
scape gardeners are very imperfectly acquainted 
with them, while professed foresters, almost 
without exception, are ignorant of them. The 
public also stand in need of information as to 
the mode of treating trees so as to derive the 
greatest benefit from them. We are not allud- 
ing so much now to the management of timber 
trees as to that of those grown for ornament. 
With their love for trees many people have a cor- 
responding hatred of the pruning knife, still more 
of the axe ; yet, for want of the judicious use of 
the one and the timely application of the other, 
more trees are ruined, more plantations spoiled, 
than from any other cause whatever. The state 
of the trees in Kensington Gardens is a case in 
point. Ifa tree be felled, or even if some of its 
branches be lopped, some indignant taxpayer, 
wholly ignorant of the proper management of 
trees, forthwith writes to the Times, and the 
hands of those who know better are at once 
tied. The result we see now in the enforced 
demolition of scores upon scores of trees, a large 
proportion of which might have been saved had 
proper care been given at the right time. Another 
point which people in general are apt to forget 
is that the trees require food, and that if this 
be systematically removed, or not supplied, the 
trees must of necessity suffer. Again, it is too 
often overlooked that a tree must die at some 
time or other, sooner or later according to the 
kind, and according to the conditions under 
which it is growing. If this fact is to some ex- 
tent ignored in the case of trees, still more so is 
it in that of shrubs. There is room, then, for 
some good treatise which, while avoiding the 
details and technicalities necessary for the pro- 
fessed forester or the student of botany, shall 
convey to the amateur a sufficient knowledge 
of the different kinds of trees best adapted 
for growth in this country, of their respective 
uses, and of the best mode of managing them. 
Such information we hoped to have found in 
Mr. Ablett’s books, and to some extent we do 
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find it, but the history he gives of deciduous and 
coniferous trees is very meagre and incomplete, 
and is, moreover, marred by numerous errors. 
As an illustration, we may mention that only 
three or four varieties of elm are mentioned, 
only one beech, the common one, and so with 
several of the genera. The more practical details 
relating to management are treated with equal 
meagreness: a page or two are devoted to trans- 
planting machines, without any indication of 
the size of the trees that may be transplanted, 
the season at which it may be done, or the aver- 
age cost of the procedure. Mr. Ablett’s smaller 
work is, to our thinking, the better of the two; 
it is a digest, apparently, of the larger volume, 
and is all the better for the absence of irrelevant 
matter. 

The other two works on our list call for no 
remark except an expression of astonishment 
that a publisher should have been found for 
them. 


The Shipowners’ and Engineers’ Guide to the 
Marine Engine. By William Allan. (Sun- 
derland, Reed & Co.) 

Mr. Aan tells us that his object is to assist 

the owners of steamships to form a better un- 

derstanding than usually prevails of the marine 
engine and the use of its various parts. His book 
is well adapted to his end. Its chief fault is that 

Mr. Allan, being, as we learn from the title-page, 

a poet, indulges in language unsuited to his pre- 

sent theme. His knowledge of his subject, how- 

ever, becomes apparent to those who read on un- 

deterred by “‘fine” writing. The book contains a 

sketch of the progress of marine engines from 

1840 to 1880. It then enters into the subject 

of the purchase of those engines, and gives a 

draft specification of a pair of marine engines of 

the inverted direct - acting compound surface 
condensing type. Formule and other detailed 
information complete the work, which bears 
ample proof of the practical familiarity of the 
writer with the main points of the marine engine. 

The progress of steam navigation in England 

may be stated in few words. In 1840 there were 

in the United Kingdom nine firms of marine- 

engine builders. Seventy-four steamers, with a 

total register tonnage of 10,150 tons, were built in 

that year, and furnished with engines. At present 
the number of marine-engine builders is forty, 
exclusive of several small firms chiefly engaged 
in tug-boat building; and in 1878 these firms 

put engines on board 499 steamships, with a 

total register tonnage of 287,080 tons. The 

work is one of too technical a nature to interest 
any but those concerned in some way in the 
subject, but by them it will be found of value. 

The following anecdote, however, is too good not 

to be quoted: ‘‘ The M—— of L——, while on 

a run from Woosung to Hong Kong, gave every 

evidence that the propeller was loose on the 

shaft, a heavy knocking being heard, which gra- 
dually grew worse ; the engineer determined to 
see what was amiss, and, if possible, to remedy 
the defect without running up a heavy bill or 
detaining the ship; previous to getting into 
Hong Kong he constructed a long canvas tube 
from a tarpaulin, the bottom of which was 
formed from the end of a barrel, to which the 
canvas was carefully secured; he stitched 
several hoops of half-inch round iron in the 
interior of the tube; at a convenient height 
from the bottom he had two arm-bags stitched 
on, and also a side-light glass carefully sewn in. 
On the vessel reaching Hong Kong he had all 
in readiness for his feat, so after placing heavy 
weights in the bottom he got in himself, the 
arm-bags were secured round his wrists, and he 
was lowered over the stern, when he found the 
propeller nut almost off the end of the shaft ; 

a hammer being lowered to him, he secured the 

nut in its place, andactually fittedin anewthrough 

key. A cheap and simple mode like this for 
examining propellers is worthy of notice, and 
speaks volumes for the genius of the engineer.” 

We give the extract with its own punctuation, 








only adding the remark that something more 
than stitching and sewing must have been 
adopted by this ingenious and thoughtful en- 
gineer to keep his open-topped diving bell free 
from water during his visit to the propeller. We 
hope that the owners of the craft made a due 
acknowledgment for the cost which was thus 
saved. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

TueE Revue de Géographie publishes an interest- 
ing article on M. Aristide Dumont’s project for 
irrigating a considerable tract of partly sterile 
lands in the valley of the Rhone. This great 
work, first suggested twenty-five years ago, has 
now been declared to be of ‘‘ public utility,” and 
if the communes and landowners concerned are 
prepared to guarantee 120,0001. a year it will be 
carried out. The grand canal of irrigation taps 
the Rhone a few miles below Vienne, at a height 
of 464 feet above the sea level; it follows the 
left bank of the river as far as Mornas, where it 
passes through a gigantic syphon to the right 
bank. It then gradually turns away from the 
river, skirts the shore of the Mediterranean, and 
terminates at Béziers, 104 feet above the sea. 
The total length of this canal will be 280 miles, 
and its cost 4,400,000/. By means of it about 
400 towns and villages, with half a million 
of inhabitants, will obtain a permanent supply 
of water. 113,180 acres can be irrigated in 
summer, and all the vineyards within reach 
flooded during winter, as a protection against 
the ravages of the phylloxera. 

Capt. Bloyet, the leader of the French East 
African expedition, left Zanzibar on the 14th of 
June, and arrived on the 2nd of July at Kondoa, 
in Usangara, where he proposes to found ascien- 
tific station. His reception on the part of Munie 
M’Bongo, the native chief, left nothing to be 
desired. 

The members of the German expedition, whose 
object is the establishment of a similar station 
near the southern extremity of the Tanganyika, 
left Zanzibar on the 17th of July. 

The Belgian Government have secured the 
services of Herr Otto Lindner on their African 
exploring expedition. The Allgemeine Zeitung, 
from which we learn this, regrets that so com- 
petent a traveller should be thus lost to Ger- 
many. Herr Lindner was from 1873 to 1876a 
member of the Giissfeldt expedition, sent out 
by the German Society for the Exploration of 
Equatorial Africa. He was much valued at 
Chinchozo station, as well as a meteorological 
observer as for his clever management of the 
natives, whose language he quickly mastered. 
When that station was broken up he entered 
the service of Holland, and became chief of the 
Dutch factories on the Congo. There he met 
Stanley, and would have joined him after the 
expiration of his contract had not family 
affairs called him home. 

Mr. T. B. Johnston’s Map of South Africa 
(Cape Town, Juta; London, Longmans & Co.) 
is drawn on a scale of forty miles to the inch, 
and extends north to lat. 21°S. It is evidently 
based upon official documents not generally 
available in this country, exhibits the new 
political divisions, including those of the terri- 
tories recently ‘‘ proclaimed” or ‘‘ reserved” in 
Damara Land, and will answer well for purposes 
of reference. 

Rauf Pasha, Gordon’s successor as Governor- 
General of the Egyptian Sudan, has declared it 
to be his intention to carry on the work begun 
by his predecessor. It will be one of his first 
duties to examine 2,065 petitions which have 
been presented against Gessi. The latter has 
recently forwarded 1,300 kantara of ivory, worth 
about 26,000/., but his proximate dismissal is 
nevertheless talked about. Now that the trade 
in the countries of the Bahr el Ghazal has once 
more been thrown open, Gessi, the terror of 
slave-dealers, will certainly be in the way of the 
Greek and Arab traders who have already left 
Khartum to engage in it. Gessi’s treatment of 
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a Turkish ‘‘ Pasha” implicated in the murder 
of King Munza and charged with other atrocities 
has raised powerful enemies against him. 

We have received the Pupil’s Copy-Book for 
Map Drawing (Johnston), consisting of four maps 
of England in various states of progress. 





{THE DECIPHERMENT OF KHITA: BILINGUAL SEAL 
OF KING TARKONDEMOS. 

THosE who want to make out the Khita part 
of the bilingual seal (Assyrian and Khita) dis- 
covered by Dr. Mordtmann, and identified as 
Khita by Prof. Sayce, can readily do so. The 
plate in the Anthropological Journal, last number, 
p. 369, contributed by Mr. Dunbar Heath, gives 
the material parts of a parallel Carchemish in- 
scription in the Assyrian Gallery of the British 
Museum identified by me. The two heads in 
the third group (top line) are the first two cha- 
racters ; then come |||; a flail-like emblem, say 
A; next AA and ahigh-pointed A. The material 
part consists of the two animal heads and || ||. 
These I give as Tar[a], Ku[no], Timme. In the 
parallel inscription the latter is separated, and 
the name I believe to be Tarkon (Tarquin). 
Mr. W. Harry Rylands has suggested Tirhaka 
as an equivalent. The words Tar and Ku mean 
animals, but also king and god, and represent 
the family totems and fetishes of the king. My 
rendering of these words is in conformity with 
my previous representations of the linguistic 
relations of Khita. ||| appears to be a common 
character for son, offspring, AA for country or 
land, and A the emblem for king. The tall 
character is Zumee, but I do not know what 
object the character stands for. It will be seen 
that the king Tarkondemos must be in Car- 
chemish as well as Cilicia, and that the Khita 
of that place is the same as that of Lydia and 
Phrygia. Hyper CLARKE. 

ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Arter the unusual interval of more than four 
months another small planet has been dis- 
covered, No. 217, which was found by M. 
Coggia at Marseilles on the night of the 30th of 
August. 

We have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for last April. It con- 
sists of two papers. The first is by Dr. Ferrari, 
on the connexion between terrestrial and atmo- 
spheric disturbances and the period of the rota- 
tion of the sun and other phenomena in the solar 
system, particularly the number of perihelion 
passages of comets which have been determined 
to take place at certain seasons of the year. This 
has been called forth by the papers on the same 
subject published last year by Prof. Zenger, of 
Prague, to which attention has already been 
called ; it will no doubt lead to further examina- 
tion, and, as Dr. Ferrari remarks, has a bearing 
on the connexion between comets and meteoric 
showers. The other paper in this number con- 
tains the observations of the solar spots and 
facule made at Rome during the first three 
months of the present year by the editor, 
Prof. Tacchini. Although on the whole the 
number and extent of these are increasing, the 
partial ebb and flow in the increase is interest- 
ing, particularly in reference to the period of 
the sun's rotation. 

The discovery of the variability of a star 9° 
from the North Pole by M. Ceraski, of Moscow 
(as mentioned in the Atheneum for July 31st 
from No. 2324 of the Astronomische Nachrichten), 
at once attracted the attention of Dr. Julius 
Schmidt, the indefatigable director of the Obser- 
vatory of Athens. From his observations he 
considers that the period of this interesting vari- 
able is a little less than five days (44 23" 35™°-1 or 
44-9827). In the nature of its changes of light 
(the whole of these being accomplished in a short 
time) it comes under the same category with 
Algol or 8 Persei, one of the discoverers of the 
variability of which was Palizsch, the farmer of 
Prohlis, near Dresden, whose name is in most 
astronomical books spelled wrong, and whose 








acuteness of vision was long ludicrously ex- 
aggerated, from its being supposed that he 
detected Halley’s comet on Christmas Day, 
1758 (its first predicted return), with his naked 
eye, whereas he really found it, after a long 
search, with atelescope of eight feet focal length 
of which he was in possession. 





NOTES FROM LISBON. 


Tue following is abridged from the accounts 
given by the Portuguese papers of the prepara- 
tions for the Anthropological Congress, which is 
to assemble here on the 19th inst. 

The museum, organized by Senhores Carlos 
Ribeiro and Conceicad Delgado, is now ready 
for the reception of the members of the Congress. 

Entering the galleries, the largest cupboards 
to the left and the centre vitrines are devoted 
to the revelations of the kitchen- middens 
met with among the mounds of Mujem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, about ninety-five 
kilométres from Lisbon—one of the places the 
Congress will visit on the 24th, going in a 
special train from Santarem. There exist in 
these remains of the prehistoric kitchen all 
the characteristics of the discoveries made by 
the Scandinavian anthropologists. There were 
found objects of human industry, remains of 
vertebrated animals, and human skeletons, em- 
bedded in the mass of shells and molluscs. 

Specimens are to be seen of two deposits of 
the Neolithic and Paleolithic epochs, taken from 
a grotto in Peniche on the northern part of the 
coast of Portugal ; there are also the precious col- 
lections from Casa da Moura, Cesareda, and Serra 
d’El-rei, which have been well described by Senhor 
Carlos Ribeiro ; the small collection from the 
grotto of Vimeiro, well known as the scene of 
a British battle ; and the valuable and interesting 
collections from the grottoes of Lapa Furada 
(Cesareda), Porto Covo (Cintra), and Cascaes, at 
the mouth of the Tagus. There are important 
collections from Oeiras, Palmella Alcobertas, 
Cova da Raposa (Sabuga), Serra de Montejunto 
(Cercal), Carvalhal (Torquel), and other places. 
The objects found in the dolmens of Mont’ 
Abrahao, Estria, Pedra dos Mouros, Agualva, 
Niza, and Sepultura da Granja do Marquez 
are also exhibited. An important discovery was 
lately made in a grotto at Cercal, where was 
found a head of the Hywna speica. 

It may be necessary to alter the programme 
laid down for the proceedings. The questions 
to be treated by the Congress are: 1. Are there 
proofs of the existence of man in Portugal 
during the Tertiary epoch? 2. What are the 
characteristics of the Paleolithic age in Portugal 
during the Quaternian epoch? 3. What are the 
characteristics of the Neolithic age in Portugal 
—(a) in the kitchen-middens of the valley of the 
Tagus; (b) in the natural or artificial caverns 
containing human remains and products of art ; 
(c) in the megalithic monuments? 4. What are 
the ideas acquired on the anatomical characters 
of the inhabitants of Portugal in the prehistoric 
times? 5. Upon what facts may be ascertained 
the transition of the age of polished stone to that 
of copper and the metals in Portugal? 6. What 
are the ascertained facts respecting the civiliza- 
tion of the peoples who inhabited Portugal before 
the Roman dominion ? 

The Congress will assemble in Lisbon on the 
19th, 20th, and 21st inst. On the 22nd the 
members will make their first excursion to 
Otta and Azambuja, for the study of the ques- 
tions relative to the existence of the Tertiary 
man, and the examination of the sub-divisions of 
the various cuttings of soil of the strata of 
Miocene fossils. On the 23rd a session will 
be held ; on the 24th the members will make an 
excursion to Santarem and up the valley of the 
Tagus ; on the 25th there will be a session ; on 
the 26th a visit to the museums, picture galleries, 
and libraries of Lisbon; on the 27th an excursion 
to Cascaes and Cintra; on the 28th a session ; and 

on the 29th will take place the closing session of 
the Congress. The proceedings will be enlivened 





by a banquet at the Ajuda, given by Dom 
Luiz I., and a ball at Cascaes on the birthday 
of the Prince Dom Carlos. The Portuguese 
Government will do their best to facilitate tra- 
velling and access to all the historic monuments, 
museums, libraries, and everything worth seeing, 
besides providing refreshments. M. L. 








Science Gossiy, 


Two entrance scholarships to University 
College, London, in connexion with its engineer- 
ing department are offered for the first time by 
the Gilchrist Trustees for open competition at 
the end of this month. 

M. Davsrée has exhibited to the Académie des 
Sciences some sheets of nickel rendered malle- 
able by a new process introduced by M. Gurnier. 
The brittleness of nickel is stated to arise from 
the little oxygen it holds with much tenacity. 
This is removed by a very small addition of 
phosphorus—from four to six thousandths—and 
extreme malleability is obtained. 

M. A. PirrE communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences at the Séance of August 16th a 
note, ‘Nouveaux Résultats d’Utilisation de la 
Chaleur Solaire obtenus & Paris.’ He states 
that he is able to utilize as much as eighty per 
cent. of the solar heat by his new reflector and 
boiler. The new reflector consists of three 
truncated cones placed at an inclination of 45°. 
The boiler, which is of a novel construction, 
contains fifty litres of water (1°760 pints each), 
and when the sky is clear this will boil within 
forty minutes, an effect six times greater than 
that obtained in Algiers by M. Mouchot. 

M. Pomarp, Vice-President of the Meteoro- 
logical Commission of Vaucluse, has just pub- 
lished a new theory of the mistral, the result 
of long-continued observation. 

Pror. N. Jotty, correspondent of the Insti- 
tute, has just published in the Mémoires de 
VAcadémie des Sciences, Inscriptions, et Belles- 
Lettres de Toulouse an ‘ Exposé Sommaire de la 
Doctrine de Charles Darwin: Objections faites 
ou a faire & cette méme Doctrine.’ 

An International Sanitary Congress will be 
held at Washington in January, 1881, under 
the authority of the Government of the United 
States. 

Tue Second International Geological Congress 
will be held at Bologna in September, 1881. A 
prize of 5,000 francs will be awarded for the 
best international scale of colours and conven- 
tional signs for the representation of geological 
formations on maps and sections. 

In the month of July, 1880, appeared a new 
journal named L’Electricité, published by the 
Sixth Section of the Société Impériale Technique 
Russe. The list given of the persons taking 
an active and permanent part in relation to this 
journal contains the names of M. Alexeeff, Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Technical School of 
Artillery; M. Wladimirsky, President of the 
Physical Section of the Imperial Society of 
Natural Science ; Prof. Latchinoff, M. Jabloch- 
koff, and others of equal reputation. 








FINE ARTS 


mw 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 

‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 

(the wow completed), each 33 J 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Vife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 

Qataphes,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
‘en to Six.—ls. 








Norwegian Antiquities. Arranged and Ex- 

lained by Prof. O. Rygh, of Christiania. 

Vol. I. (London and Christiania.) 

Tue present volume of this important work 
is occupied with the typical remains which 
have been discovered in Norwegian soil from 
the prehistoric ages of the civilization of 
that country. This long ante-historic time 
antiquaries divide into three periods or 
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ages: the stone age, which still awaits 
chronological definition; the bronze age, 
the termination of which Scandinavian 
antiquaries are agreed to place in the first 
centuries of the Christian era; and the older 
iron age, which, broadly speaking, may be 
said to come to an end within or with the 
eighth century after Christ. 

Remains from the stone age are found in 
great quantities in Southern Scandinavia. 
As we proceed northward they become more 
scattered, and are found in Norway in lesser 
numbers than in any other of the Scandi- 
navian lands, a fact which shows that from 
time immemorial the country has been the 
thinnest peopled in the north. Yet scattered 
as the stone age remains are, they are found 
all over the country and even far north of 
the Arctic circle. Strange to say, no grave 
or burial-place of the stone age has been 
found in Norway, while, on the other hand, 
places have been detected which must have 
been factories for the manufacture of stone 
implements, as is evident from the thick 
débris and the many implements strewn 
among them in various states of workman- 
ship. Thus Norway, for some time of this 
period at any rate, had its own native stone 
civilization; but it was of an imitative 
character: no Norwegian discovery of the 
time evinces any distinctly different type 
from that of the stone implements found in 
Southern Sweden, Denmark, or Northern 
Germany. The stone age in the North 
falls into two distinct periods, the older stone 
age and the younger or later, which dis- 
tinguishes itself from the older by more 
careful and artistic execution of work, and 
by an awakening sense for graceful forms 
and balanced proportions. Implementsclearly 
assignable to the older stone age are of ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence, and it remains 
still a matter of speculation how far Norway 
may or may not have been inhabited at the 
early time of the older stone age. Probably 
it was not. Prof. Rygh leaves the question 
open as to what race of humanity may have 
been in possession of the country during the 
period which the present stone implements 
illustrate. The often repeated assertion 
that the race must have been of Lapp 
origin, or identical with that people, re- 
ceives no corroboration from successive 
discoveries, and modern archeologists are 
gradually abandoning that position. So 
far as inference can be drawn from the 
relics of this age, it would seem that even 
up to its very close the people of Norway 
knew how to sustain life in no other way 
than by hunting and fishing. The ninety- 
one objects selected for illustrating the 
manufacture of this period are chiefly of 
the class of weapons; thus we have axes 
in flint and slate, with or without handle 
holes, and daggers, spearheads, arrows, 
and clubs with handle holes. There are 
also found flint scrapers, saws, knives straight 
and curved, and a few specimens of whet- 
stones in quartzite. Of the bone manu- 
facture, which went hand in hand with that 
of stone—though apparently implements of 
bone were in far less demand than those 
of stone—there is only one illustration, an 
axe made of elk-horn. 

With the advent of the bronze age, which, 
under any circumstances, must be referred 
to a time anterior by several centuries to 
the Christian era, a marked change sets 








in. Artistic execution now enters on the 
decorative stage; weapons become more 
adapted to their uses; a strong tendency 
is evinced to depict the mest prominent 
features of the civilization of the people 
in symbolic signs on rocks and mountain 
sides (‘‘ Helleristninger”). From these it 
is inferred with certainty that now the 
people had advanced so far in civilization 
as to know the art of building and navigating 
ships; they were familiar with agriculture, 
and had learned the advantage of domesticat- 
ing the horse, the sheep, and the ox. More- 
over they had mastered the intricate problem 
of making textile fabrics; they had even 
gone further, and learned to work on them 
artistic patterns. They knew how to work 
bronze, a compound metal of nine parts of 
copper and one of tin; they also knew the 
use of gold and silver. All the metal manu- 
facture produced during the bronze age had 
to be done in a material imported from 
abroad, for as yet the Norwegians knew not 
(any more than other Scandinavians) how 
to work copper from the ore, and in their 
home had no access to any mines yielding 
tin. The bronze civilization found its way 
to the North, not, as so many weighty 
authorities have taken great pains to prove, 
from the West or from the South, that is, 
from the peoples on the south side of the 
Alps, but from the East, from Asia through 
South-eastern Europe, proceeding northward 
by two clearly distinguishable currents, one 
taking a more westward course up the 
valley of the Danube, and spreading in time 
through Eastern Germany to the Baltic; the 
other, at a somewhat later period, proceed- 
ing more directly northward through the 
plains of Eastern Europe, following the 
watershed of the great rivers which run 
into the Eastern Baltic. In Scandinavia 
both currents united, and formed one homo- 
geneous civilization, which from its southern 
base on the shores of the Baltic spread 
further northward, and finally over the 
whole of Norway, even to its northernmost 
limits. Some antiquaries have been inclined, 
on the ground that the bronze age yields 
comparatively fewer finds than the stone 
age, to assign a correspondingly shorter 
duration to the former. In itself it is 
not unlikely that the stone age was im- 
measurably longer, but for all that the 
bronze age must have been of long duration 
to have effected the general spread of an 
imported material along the whole coast and 
over the whole highlands of Norway. True, 
bronze finds are not numerous as yet in Nor- 
way, but they are becoming more numerous 
every year, and their rarity only bespeaks a 
scanty population, that again a correspond- 
ingly slower march onward in civilization, and 
consequently a correspondingly longer period 
required for the substitution of one phase of 
civilization for the other. The bronze age 
must have lasted through many centuries in 
the North. 

Unlike the bronze civilization, that of the 
iron makes its way to Scandinavia directly 
from the South, from the races who, on the 
northern side of the Alps, had adopted the 
use of the metal from the inhabitants of 
Italy. In all probability iron had been 
used in Southern and Western Europe for a 
long time before its northward invasion 
diverted the bronze current from the East, 
and finally overthrew the reign of bronze in 





the North. In the advance of the iron civili- 
zation three distinct and successive waves 
are clearly discernible. In its first advance 
the civilization bears trace of no Roman in- 
fluence; it proceeds from its Transalpine 
base with distinctly Celtic features, and con- 
tinues thus until Roman legions begin to 
propagate the civilization of the Empire 
north of the Alps in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, when the Roman type begins 
to preponderate. The numerous remains 
found in the North from this period are 
frequently accompanied by Roman coins, as 
well as by objects which bear obvious 
traces of Roman workmanship, the name of 
the maker or the factory being not unfre- 
quently on them. This Roman wave of 
civilization sets steadily onward until about 
the beginning of the sixth century, when a 
new type of civilization is met with. This 
type resembles closely that which Frankish, 
Burgundian, Alemannic, and Anglo-Saxon 
grave-finds bring to light, but manifests a 
still stronger tendency to what Prof. Rygh 
calls ‘‘ barbaric development,” which in 
reality means more free and more fantastic 
treatment. In point of fact, this style in 
its main features is identical with that 
which the, broadly speaking, contemporary 
illuminations of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
the Book of Kells, and St. Chad’s Gospels 
so splendidly illustrate. With this style, 
which we venture to call the British, we 
would recommend Scandinavian archeeolo- 
gists to become more closely acquainted 
than they are at present. Parenthetically 
we may observe that in art, in decorative 
art especially, this style bids fair to become 
the style of the future in Scandinavia. In 
its historical and archeological relations it 
seems to be but imperfectly known there. 

With the finds that belong to the second 
or Roman period of the early or older iron 
age, writing, that is Runes, begins to put 
in an appearance in the North. Broadly 
speaking, the runic writing reaches the 
North in the course of the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian era. It is never 
associated with finds belonging to the bronze 
period, a fact of much importance in the 
runic controversy. We have seen that for 
many centuries before Christ the bronze 
civilization advanced to the North from the 
very base, whence some of our runologists 
have tried to prove that the runes must have 
been brought to the North. The first Euro- 
pean cradle for the bronze civilization must 
have been the regions inhabited by those 
‘‘Thracian Getz, who were found not only 
south of the Balkans in the valley of the 
Maritza, but were spread over the Wal- 
lachian and Bessarabian plains from the 
Danube to the Dnieper,” during those very 
ages when the bronze civilization was ad- 
vancing westwards and northwards. 

It should be added that the Norwegian 
text of Prof. Rygh’s classical work is accom- 
panied by an accurate French translation, 
which will render the contents of it access- 
ible to the great majority of the archzo- 
logists of this country. 








An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms. By 
the Hon. W. Egerton. (Allen & Co.)—This trac- 
tate is a catalogue of examples in the India 
Museum, and it was intended to be one of a series 
descriptive of the several sections of that insti- 
tution. We gather from Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
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statement that, although the other members 
of the series were begun, their publication is 
by no means certain. If such is the case, it is 
a matter for considerable regret—that is, pre- 
suming the unpublished handbooks are equal 
in merit and value to Mr. Egerton’s. Still 
it is hard to see the use of publishing 
the ‘“‘Sketch of the Military History of India” 
in a catalogue of a collection of Indian 
arms. The ‘‘ Sketch” is clear and concise, and 
doubtless it is faultless history ; but what then? 
The account is only to the point when it is 
ethnographical, and not historical. The essay 
preliminary to the catalogue proper possesses 
many attractions to the student of weapons and 
armour, of Indian art and military metallurgy. 
Mr. Egerton has compressed into a few pages 
a large and complex mass of notes, illustrative 
and historical, about the origin, character, 
and uses, national and ethnological, of the im- 
plements and garments at South Kensington, 
which form an unparalleled collection, and de- 
serve much more attention than they have 
received from soldiers, archeologists, and artists. 
That there is something ‘‘ outlandish” in the 
works themselves, and in the art applied to 
them much which is out of keeping with Western 
notions, and often less beautiful than costly, is 
undeniable, but this should not lead any one 
to overlook that noble armoury of which we 
have now for the first time anything like a useful 
key. Mr. Egerton points out that examples of 
Indian art most affected by previous writers are 
usually architectural, or derived from textile 
fabrics and illuminations. Nevertheless, Indian 
metal work alone supplies as great a variety as the 
architectural, while there is as strongly marked a 
line between Aryan and Turanian art, i. e., be- 
tween the arms of the north and south of India, 
as between the architecture of the Taj Mahal and 
the Temple of Chillumbrum. The art of both 
varieties of arms was borrowed from Assyria, 
if not from Egypt. It is not within our rules 
to follow the compiler of a catalogue into the 
minutize of which he acquires practically inex- 
haustible knowledge while compiling his book. 
Apart from curious details of the early history 
of artillery, weapons which were derived in 
India from the Turks, long renowned as gun- 
makers, this volume comprises many valuable 
notes on weapons which are comparatively little 
known to European collectors, such as the 
quoits of the Sikhs of Lahore, made of beau- 
tifully thin steel and inlaid with gold, which 
the warrior launched with such deadly aim 
that it was said he could kill a man at eighty 
paces. In India are timbals which are audible a 
league off. Bows and arrows are not so strange 
as in Scotland, where Major Dugald Dalgetty 
encountered them and was quite shocked. 
We say nothing of poisoned darts, of maces, 
of coats of mail, and fire-arrows, such as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus wrote of as used in his 
time and dipped in naphtha. Great guns 
were, after the Turkish fashion, cast upon the 
spot. In 1543 Sher Shah Ser brought all the 
brass of the camp and made mortars to boinbard 
the fort of Raison. Akbar’s artillery (1556-1605) 
was, like certain famous Turkish guns, made to 
take to pieces for transport and fitted together 
again. In 1549 a Constantinopolitan, named 
Hussain Khan, cast a tremendous piece at 
Ahmednuggur, which weighed about forty-two 
tons, and became an object of worship. AnItalian 
engineer, called Rime Khan, used this big piece, 
and actually fired sacks of copper coins out of 
it—a kind of grape, no doubt. At Dacca was a 
piece thirty-six feet long, of hammered iron, 
hooped round its body, and which discharged a 
stone equivalent to an iron ball of 400 pounds. 
It was worshipped till 1780, when it disappeared ; 
being on an island in the river, it was under- 
mined by the current, and now lies under water. 











THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LVII.—DUNCOMBE PARK, HELMSLEY. 

One of the most valuable of the examples of 
late Italian origin in this gallery is the small, 
fine, and carefully finished version of Carlo 
Dolci’s famous large picture of the ‘Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew,’ which is in the Pitti Palace. 
Lord Feversham’s picture was at Leeds some 
years ago, and attracted there as much admira- 
tion as it really deserved. The saint is suffering 
according to the legend which describes his death, 
and the design justifies Dr. Waagen’s admiration, 
although the terms ‘unusually noble and 
energetic in dramatic conception, with great 
power of clear colouring,” are not quite satis- 
factory as applied to a picture by Carlo Dolci, 
who could hardly be said to possess power to 
design anything which is really ‘‘noble.” At 
any rate, the work is extremely dramatic and 
energetic; the groups are distinguished by move- 
ment, and are happily composed. The figures 
wear Italian costumes of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which do not assort at all with the subject 
and its history; very quaint is the association 
of the light hose and jerkins, peaked hats and 
tall cocks’ feathers of St. Andrew’s stalwart 
executioners with the qwasi-classic dress of the 
martyr in the middle of the group. The spirited 
conception of the subject can hardly be over- 
praised by those who remember what perfunctory 
inventions served the world in Dolci’s time. 
Many a better master has become famous 
through work inferior to this. 

We think Dr. Waagen was right in attributing 
to L’Orbetto that ‘Adam and Eve’ which has long 
borne the name of Domenichino, under which 
Mr. Duncombe bought it of some Dr. Bragge of 
the days of the old dilettanti. The first parents 
are naked; Eve is standing with Cain and 
Abel, the latter being on her shoulder, while 
Adam looks admiringly at the group. The 
figure of Eve is stately and graceful to a degree 
which is to be admired, although it is rather 
affected in its motive. The whole is com- 
mendable for the studious care it evinces 
as well as for its bright, clear colouring and 
illumination. <A picture which looks like a good 
Domenichino represents the Virgin standing 
with outspread hands and looking up and 
lamenting. A faint glory has been cleverly intro- 
duced abuut her head ; this displays that taste 
for spectacular devices which the painter fre- 
quently indulged for the benefit of a generation 
of admirers who could not conceal their delight 
in such performances. Apart from this the 
work is an extraordinarily valuable example 
of its kind, rich in colour and tone; the 
draperies are characteristically luminous and 
soft in handling ; the carnations have been tho- 
roughly studied, and the hands are exception- 
ally good in draughtsmanship and design. Dr. 
Waagen overlooked this picture, and he con- 
demned ‘‘a large landscape with a fisherman in 
the foreground” which was shown to him as 4 
Domenichino, but which we did not see at Dun- 
combe Park. The German critic thought it was 
too hard and cold for Zampieri, and that it was 
a good Grimaldi. 

A picture of Venus and Adonis bears the 
name of ‘‘ Titian,” and represents life-size figures 
embracing, a design of considerable spirit, but 
not painted by the great master whose name 
it bears. It resembles a Zustris or Liberi in 
its clear and somewhat hard carnations, smooth 
modelling, comparatively thin impasto, and 
lengthiness of the limbs of the figures, which 
are cleverly composed, but defective in fusion of 
tones and tints, to say nothing of the golden 
flesh hues which are never absent in the great 
Venetian’s works. This interesting painting is 
said to have been given by the last Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to Field-Marshal Wallis in acknow- 
ledgment of the good discipline maintained by 
the troops under the command of that ofticer 
when in possession of Milan. Two works of 
Claude are in the Drawing-Room at Duncombe 
Park, and respectively entitled ‘Morning’ and 





‘Evening.’ They seem to be tolerably good aad 
genuine examples of the artist’s skill. In the 
former, the trees of our left are grouped cleverly ; 
on the other side appears a pond with cattle ; 
beyond, towards the middle distance, are a mill, 
a cascade, and more trees, with a bridge, a 
temple, and more water. In the latter picture 
a herd of cattle are traversing the front, on 
our right are trees and smaller foliage. A large 
painting of a ‘Storm,’ by N. Poussin, is ex- 
ceptionally dark, and very like a work in the 
National Gallery. The motive of the example 
before us is decidedly animated and impressive. 
Two small upright landscapes, painted on 
copper by Salvator Rosa, are of great value, and 
distinguished by some unusual merits. They 
are finished with extreme delicacy and minute- 
ness, much in the fashion which has given a 
charm to some of the works of the able Flemish 
copyists of the eighteenth century; the com- 
position of their masses of light, shade, colour, 
and tone, the chiaroscuro they exhibit, and the 
fine, dignified ‘‘romance” of their motives, 
can hardly be too much admired. In one a 
lake, which was painted with something like the 
solemn feeling of Elzheimer, occupies part of 
the middle distance; a palace on its distant 
bank has the stately grace of Salvator’s taste 
in its refined phase. Behind the palace lofty 
hills are intersected by a deep though sunlit 
ravine, and rise high in the glowing air. In 
the right mid-distance a beautiful promontory 
enriches the lake with its dense and happily 
arranged foliage of a dark tone, and here a ferry 
has been placed; the boat is about to receive 
its passengers. Nearer to the spectator is a 
herdsman with cattle (one of the animals is 
crimson (!), a curious, and perhaps accidental, 
defect, which we cannot explain). In front 
is a road, and on it are a man and a boy. 
Splendid sunlight passes between the trunks of 
a finely grouped clump of trees on our left. 
Altogether this is a luminous and brilliant 
picture, of small dimensions for Salvator, and 
of such rare and fine quality that the injuries 
visible in the cow and the sky are more than 
usually to be regretted. Nothing can exceed 
the charm of the azure vapours on the dis- 
tant hill-side and the shadowed cliffs of the 
lake below them. The companion landscape 
is nearly equal in value to the above, and in 
a less injured condition. A smooth blue river 
flows between low limestone banks, which recede 
in the vista formed by two masses of dark 
foliage, which in an opening display a large 
fortress in a plain. A woman with two cows 
and a sheep are in the near middle distance. 
A piping shepherd is followed by his flock and 
a goat; the whole group advance on a road, 
and in doing so emerge to light from the 
dark shadows of the group of graceful trees. 
In the middle distance and on the banks of 
the stream two shepherds are conversing. A 
seared tree on our left suggests autumn; a 
pure and richly tinted sky is filled with well- 
modelled heaps of cumuli. Delicate, rich, bril- 
liant, and solid as this work is, we are bound 
to say that it resembles much more nearly the 
refined and solemn beauty of the inspiration 
of Elzheimer than the heavy hands and, even at 
his best, demonstrative mood of Salvator Rosa. 
The following are by English artists. One 
of the best known of Hogarth’s portraits 
is the life-size, whole-length ‘Garrick as 
Richard III.,’ being a representation of the 
scene in Shakspeare’s drama. The vigorous 
design gives a fine idea of the subject, which 
is Garrick, and not Richard, and exhibits 
the fulness of action which was supposed 
to be suited to the character, and the most 
intense expression imparted to every limb 
of the performer, from the rigidly extended 
fingers to the toes which press firmly on the 
floor, and the very swing of the draperies of the 
actor’s dress and of his couch. The costume is, 
of course, absurd, being that which was formerly 
attributed to Spanish gentlemen, to Macbeth, 
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and to Hamlet—trunk hose, puffed breeches, 
a jerkin with slashes and puffs, and a short, 
curled wig. These are undoubtedly due to 
Garrick ; the disproportions of the figure, the 
awkward posing of the legs, and the objectionable 
reddish-brown colour of the tent are Hogarth’s. 
To Hogarth likewise we owe the solid, masculine, 
and learned painting of the figure, including the 
flesh, especially the admirable bare hands and 
the clothed legs, the breadth of the effect, and 
fine treatment of the armour piled on our right 
of the design. This picture might well be com- 

ared with the ‘ Sigismunda’ by Hogarth which 

as lately been added to the National Gallery, 
a comparison to the advantage of the latter. It 
appears from J. T. Smith’s ‘ Life of Nollekens,’ 
vol. i. p. 25, that Dance also painted Garrick as 
Richard III. We wonder what has become of 
this picture. 

By Hoppner is an excellent and solid portrait 
of Mr. Duncombe, the collector of these paintings, 
and another of Lady C. Duncombe. There are 
in this gallery several other good portraits. Be- 
sides these is a Reynolds, a fancy piece, called, 
we believe, ‘Felina,’ and representing a child 
squatted on the ground, holding a kitten in her 
arms, and dressed in white. A picture by 
Wootton of Pope’s villa and of Rievaulx Abbey 
at morning, evening, and noon, by a painter 
whose name escaped us, are interesting. By 
Landseer are (1) an unfinished sketch of a moun- 
tain landscape, with seated figures of a man and 
woman on a road on our right, a pony near 
them ; (2) a large head of a dog, looking straight 
before him, very animated in expression and 
action ; (3) a half-length sketch of a stag bellow- 
ing, as in ‘Night’; and (4) a boy, dog, and 
sheep in a mountain landscape. 

We have now to consider some of the most 
valuable, if not the noblest, pictures in the 
collection at Duncombe Park. These are the 
works of masters of the Low Country schools. 
The first in order of these is ascribed to Rubens, 
and looks very like a good Jordaens. It is one 
of those experiments in representing artificial 
illumination which all the painters of the later 
Dutch School affected, Honthorst being the 
most fortunate experimentalist, Rembrandt the 
greatest and most pathetic master of all of 
them. The picture comprises the half-length, 
life-size figure of an old woman, who holds a 
lighted candle in one hand and shades its flame 
with the other ; the powerful light falls on her 
face while she looks downwards and forwards 
with a serious and animated expression on her 
rugged and yet not undignified features. A 
boy (or girl) looks over the candle-bearer’s 
shoulder, and speaks to her with admirably 
conveyed gaiety and energy. Both faces are 
extremely natural and attractive. The model- 
ling of all parts of this work is extremely 
large and bold in style, the impasto is solid 
and learned. It is well known as ‘ The 
Candlelight Picture.’ It has been ‘‘ laid down” 
on a larger canvas than that originally employed 
—an operation which has not been beneficial to 
the whole as a work of art. We understand 
that ‘ The Candlelight Picture’ was at one time 
stolen from its place of deposit, and was clumsily 
repaired. 

A capital example of the second period of 
P. Wouwermans’s manner in painting is the large 
landscape comprising the figures of a hawking 
party on an extraordinarily extensive scale. 
We have a wide and open view of a limestone 
country, quite different from the sandy plains 
and rounded knolls of the artist’s usual subjects, 
with high, white cliffs and a winding river. 
The hawks are in pursuit of their game, and 
the hunters follow them with energy and 
many shouts and demonstrations of passionate 
interest in the chase. Among the followers 
is a lady who, behind a black servant, sits on 
a pillion and under an umbrella. A horseman 
is casting off another hawk. An attendant 
carries game slung over his shoulders. Several 
spectators sit on spare horses and watch the 





manceuvres of the flying birds as they rise in 
circles and climb the sky itself. Near these 
spectators are many dogs to be used as 
retrievers. All the figures are touched with 
rare and complete firmness and precision, de- 
signed with unusual animation, and com- 
bined with great skill in a happy and ex- 
pressive composition, with wealth of incident 
and much variety of actions. As usual with 
fine pictures by Wouwermans, this one exhibits 
the artist’s great felicity in depicting the atmo- 
sphere, so that we cannot fail to be affected 
by a sense of its loftiness and brilliant yet 
soft illumination. The clouds have been so 
masterfully understood, and depicted with 
such extreme care and delicacy, as to supply 
what is really a powerful contrast to most old 
painters’ pictures, in which the ignorance or the 
carelessness of their authors is but too distinct. 
To the composition of his cloudy masses Wou- 
wermans gave an amount of attention which 
distinguished him honourably from the greater 
number of his compeers. Here a vast loop-like 
bulk of cirri blows before the wind of the higher 
air and forms what may be called a wing of that 
prodigious stratum of the same vaporous forma- 
tion, which has been arranged with such 
care that, without obvious art, its lines assist 
in expressing the movements en masse of the 
birds and figures, and aid the general aérial 
perspective of the painting. In respect to 
the latter quality the tenderness of the toning 
of the clouds and the delicate gradations of 
their lights and shadows are precious technical 
elements. 

By J. Both is what Dr. Waagen rightly called 
‘¢a large picture of fine composition,” the dis- 
tance of which “‘is of airy delicacy.” It is 
a noble ‘‘landscape,” representing a summer 
afternoon effect, such as Both loved to paint, 
and of which he succeeded in giving at least 
a true general impression, although not an inch 
of his many large canvases will bear the search- 
ing examination of an expert in art or a student 
of nature of the class of which Mr. Ruskin is the 
high priest. A road winds between a river 
and irregular hills ; from the latter a cascade is 
falling among the nearer and water-worn rocks. 
Two beeches lean over and cross each other in 
the middle of the composition ; their shadows 
slope towards us on the road, and are thus 
skilfully disposed features of the design. The 
travellers on this road are a muleteer, a beggar, 
and a peasant woman, all of whom converse. 
The last-named person holds a distaff, and, as 
she trudges, spins her thread. The calm water 
reflects the rocky sides of the river, the hills, 
some of the foliage, and the sunny haze, to 
paint which was Both’s especial delight. These 
are, of course, the ordinary materials of the 
artist’s compositions, and they were gathered in 
the Ardennes or in South Italy, painted in the 
manner of Cuyp, and with a quasi-Neapolitan 
motive which is oddly at variance with the 
Dutch inspiration. On the whole, this is a very 
excellent example of Both, some of the merits of 
whose works are obscured by the too frequent 
darkening of the pigments. This has affected 
the foreground of this picture injuriously ; never- 
theless, the sky could not be better than it is. 

A good Hobbema is always welcome, a signed 
one is unusuallyso. Such a work appears in the 
collection before us, and represents a road in a 
vista seen nearly in a straight line at right angles 
to the picture plane. The vista is marked by 
gleams of rainy sunlight and dark cold shadows 
of trees. A gentleman and his servant walk 
towards us, attended by a dog, who gambols 
before them. Peasants are going away in the 
foreground on our left. Groups of dark oaks of 
the richest foliage are disposed near the middle 
of the work ; logs lie by the roadside, a cottage 
is on our right. The sky, which even for 
Hobbema is very cold, may have been painted 
on, but it is difficult to feel assured on that 
point, so very unequal are this master’s skies, 
the best being of the most precious quality, 





as full of light, if not so profound and tender 
of tone, as Wouwermans’s better productions 
are, while inferior Hobbemas generally have 
painty and opaque skies. The ‘‘serious” and 
sincere inspiration of the artist has given 
dignity to the simple composition before us, 
which, artless as at first sight it appears to be, 
has really been considered with extreme care, 
and proves to have been very deftly balanced 
in all its parts. We seem to catch a glimpse of 
the entrance to some Dutch gentleman’s park in 
a rainy yet sunny spring morning two hundred 
years ago, just at the moment when he set out 
on his business of inspecting his lands or visiting 
his neighbours, while a keen, steady, and strong 
breeze rushed in the foliage, and, as of the sea 
itself, drove its wave-like masses before the 
blast. This landscape is unusually important as 
regards its size and second to none of its order 
in brightness and expressiveness. The treat- 
ment of the foliage is, as to the last-named 
quality, of first-rate interest. 

By Sir P. Lely, and painted in the manner of 
Van Dyck, is a fine portrait of a man seated and 
wearing a robe of brown embroidered in gold; 
the bag of the seals is on his left, while he holds 
his gloves in his left hand, and wears a richly 
laced cravat and a brown wig. The name of the 
sitter has escaped us. Not so our impressions 
of the portrait. It is very richly painted, and 
distinguished by a serious motive, of extreme 
rarity in Lely’s but too frequently trifling mood. 
The face, an intelligent and dignified one, is in 
three-quarters view to our left, the eyes are to 
the front. There is a capital typical example of 
Mieris in the picture of a boy in the act of 
blowing bubbles from atobacco-pipe. The boy is 
in the Dutch costume and stands at a window, 
which serves as a framework to the figure. 
A woman with a lap-dog stands smiling behind 
the boy ; the velvet cap and white feather of the 
latter lie on the sill; a bottle of water, witha 
sunflower in it, is on our right; above is a bird 
in a cage ; a vine trails about the opening, the 
sides and top and bottom of which are treated 
architecturally, with mouldings and other en- 
richments. On a label below the opening is the 
date ‘‘m.p.ctxiu.” This is a first-rate example of 
a characteristic class of pictures, of which Mieris 
was the ablest producer, although other well- 
known painters gave us similar works, compris- 
ing figures grouped at stone window openings, 
and occupied with fish, birds, or bubbles. There 
is a famous instance at Dresden. That now in 
question is most elaborately painted. A snail 
crawls slowly and cautiously upwards on the 
inscribed tablet, and in the minute execution of 
its shell illustrates the astounding skill and 
patience of Mieris. This little gem is without a 
flaw, except so far as regards the characteristic 
hardness and metallic quality of the handling 
and the colour. Extreme smoothness of the 
technique is not to be considered a defect in 
such a work ; the expressions of the faces are So 
animated and truthful as to be charming ; the 
drawing and solidity of every part leave nothing 
to be desired. As to these elements, see the 
blooming sunflowers at the side of the window, 
and the bottle which, stuck on a peg in the 
wall, serves the needs of nestling birds. 

Probably the finest and most valuable picture 
in Lord Feversham’s collection is a noble Rem- 
brandt, being a life-sized portrait of a Dutch 
merchant seated at a window and holding with 
both hands a letter anda pen. His dress com- 
prises a black coat, white collar, and large brown 
felt hat. The face is in rather less than three- 
quarters view to our left, the figure is in profile; 
the eyes are turned to the front with an extra- 
ordinarily lifelike expression, and they look 
down and seem to be meditating deeply on the 
contents of the letter. Profound and intense is 
this look. The work is rather black, but not 
opaque in the shadows of the flesh, and it 
exhibits a full impasto which is extremely 
luminous. The chief light is, of course, on the 
cravat, and this connects the secondary lights 
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of the face and the letter in an unusually happy 
manner. Outside the window appears a view of 
the sea, with a ship on fire in the distance, thus 
suggesting the subject of the letter and the 
merchant's thoughts, the undercurrent of 
trouble which marks his features. This admir- 
able and highly pathetic portrait is in perfect 
condition ; it is signed and dated ‘‘ Rembrandt, 
1658.” 

At the time of our visit the greater portion of 
the sculptures at Duncombe Park were covered, 
in consequence of extensive repairs then in 
progress. These works enrich a large central 
hall of Lord Feversham’s mansion, and, grouped 
as they are, have as a whole a very imposing 
effect. The most important of them is the 
‘Dog of Alcibiades,’ so-called by a misnomer 
which is due to a considerable resemblance be- 
tween it and the well-known statue in the Uffizi, 
Florence. This dog has a tail, and may there- 
fore be said to have nothing to do with Alci- 
biades. It is almost entirely perfect, the left 
forefoot only having been restored. Much of 
the history of the statue in this country may be 
read in J. T. Smith’s ‘Nollekens and his Times,’ 
i. 292, ii. 169, and ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ by 
Croker, 8vo. p. 573. Other sculptures are a 
Discobolus standing at ease, of Roman work, 
and, like the dog, of Parian marble; a Mercury, 
Apollo, and Bacchus, life-size figures; and a 
certain number of modern busts. 

In the next paper of this series we propose to 
begin an account of works of art in Nostel 
Priory, near Wakefield, the property of Mr. 
Rowland Winn, M.P., a collection which is 
famous for containing the most important ver- 
sion of the portrait composition attributed to 
Holbein, representing Sir T. More and his family, 
and a large number of Italian and Dutch pic- 
tures of great interest and merit, by Teniers, 
Ruysdael, N. Poussin, Rembrandt, Verboom, 
W. Van de Velde, Guido, C. Jonson, Cana- 
letto, three Van Dycks, including a fine example 
of great beauty, two works of the rare master 
Elzheimer, a Murillo, Steenwyck the Elder, P. 
Veronese, 8. Rosa, Van der Helst, Berchem, 
P. Neefs, Karel du Jardin, J. Van Kessel, De 
Heem, Breughel, Claude, Cuyp, Brauwer (two), 
and a capital Ostade. Besides these are Gains- 
boroughs, R. Wilsons, and Hogarth’s portraits 
of Mrs. Clive and Lady Thornhill. Dr. Waagen 
described some of these examples, being the 
more remarkable of those which hang in the 
rooms to which visitors are usually admitted at 
Nostel. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

WE are very glad to learn that the authorities 
have declined to interfere in respect to the 
carving of a portrait of Mr. Street in a corbel 
supporting an oriel window on the north side of 
the quadrangle of the court in the new Courts 
of Justice, London. We trust this portrait is a 
good likeness, and that it may long endure as an 
example of the highly interesting and sensible 
practice of representing the architects of great 
buildings on the exterior of their works ; this is 
apart from what else may be desirable inside the 
Law Courts building. 


Miss Jessica (JEsstz) LanpDsEER, the last 
bearer of the name among the immediate de- 
scendants of John Landseer, A.R.A., the well- 
known engraver, died on the 29th ult. at 
Folkestone. This lady was a painter and an 
engraver, and the etcher of some of the works 
of her brother Sir Edwin. The children of 
John Landseer were, in the order of their births, 
as follows: Jane (who married Mr. Charles 
Christmas, and died many years ago), Thomas, 
Charles, Anna Maria, Edwin Henry, Jessica, and 
Emma. The last survives as Mrs. Mackenzie, 
and was Sir Edwin’s housekeeper for many years. 

At a recent meeting of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham an order was issued for clearing out 
the crypt under the older part of the library, 





formerly the refectory. The suggestion that 
it was highly desirable that this should be 
done dates back to the visit of the Royal Archzeo- 
logical Association in 1855 ; but corporate bodies 
are proverbially slow to adopt suggestions or to 
move, and the work of exploration has only 
lately begun. Very few persons have been 
aware of the existence of this crypt, which for 
many centuries has been choked up with stones 
and rubbish, and entirely closed to the public. 
It was, indeed, not a desirable place to visit 
without lights and a guide, having holes full of 
clay and water. It is entered by a grating in 
the passage leading from the college to the 
cloisters, runs the entire length of the old 
library, and is remarkable as being the very 
earliest remains of building in Durham. It 
consists of a series of apartments with a passage 
in the centre. It is supposed that it was origin- 
ally open from one end to the other, but was 
afterwards divided off into cellars, admission to 
which was obtained by a series of Norman door- 
ways. The building is supported by square 
piers, and the roof is groined, though at present 
concealed by a thick coating of lime. Light was 
formerly obtained by some windows on the 
south side, but these are now below the level 
of the earth, and consequently useless. A square 
opening in the roof is believed to mark the spot 
where a lift conveyed food into the refectory 
above. The work of excavation will necessarily 
be slow and difficult, but when it is completed 
the crypt is to be lighted with gas, and the 
public will be admitted to it. 

A CoRRESPONDENT says that Audley House, 
in Crane Street, Salisbury, dating from the 
early part of the fifteenth century, at one time 
the property of the Earls of Castlehaven, and 
more recently used as a workhouse, but now for 
some time unoccupied, is threatened with de- 
struction, the Corporation having it in contempla- 
tion to sell it to the Dean and Chapter, on the 
understanding that a grammar school should be 
erected on its site. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that one of the most beautiful and interesting 
specimens of our early domestic architecture 
may be saved from the fate which has unfor- 
tunately befallen so many of the old houses in 
Salisbury. 

Tue well-known Romanesque church at Kirk- 
dale, near Kirby-Moorside, which bears the 
name of St. Gregory, and has been supposed to 
be older than the Conquest, is now in the hands 
of restorers. It has long been in need of repairs. 
Much Gothic work has been intruded into this 
building of yore; an oaken and high-pitched 
roof, slated, is among the intended new features. 
Another fine and well-known church, being that 
of North Walsham, near Cromer, is about to 
undergo restoration. 

A CorREsPoNnDENT who has been visiting anti- 
quities in East Anglia calls the attention of those 
whom it may concern to the fact that certain 
portions of the celebrated brass of Sir Simon de 
Felbrigge and his wife in Felbrigge Church, 
Norfoik, are loose in the matrix, and exposed 
to risks which a little care would obviate. 

Tue Essex Archeological Society has issued 
a formal complaint and remonstrance against 
the removal of numerous monumental inscribed 
stones above graves of the Conyers family in the 
church at Epping. The Conyerses were of Copt 
Hall, and several generations were buried in 
Epping churchyard. During a late ‘‘restora- 
tion” these memorials have been made to give 
place to tiles. The Conyerses bought Copt Hall 
of Lord North and Grey in 1749. This removal 
is but one of innumerable examples of such 
practices ; it ought not to be tolerated unless 
the slabs are placed against the walls of the 
church inside. 

Tue Arundel Society has issued a chromo- 
lithograph by Herren Storch and Kramer, of 
Berlin, produced under the superintendence of 
Prof. Gruner from a drawing by Signor Marchi, 
representing the interior of the Piccolomini 





Library at Siena, with the frescoes of historical 
subjects and other decorations painted, between 
1502 and 1507, by Pinturicchio on the ceiling, 
coves, and walls of that famous building. This 
work is complementary to a previous publication 
by the same society, issued many years ago, and 
delineating the interior of the Arena Chapel at 
Padua and Giotto’s frescoes, the crowning 
illustrations of Gothic painting, as those of 
Pinturicchio are among the most genuine 
masterpieces of the renaissance of painting 
in Italy. The lithograph before us is an ex- 
tremely interesting picture, and gives a tolerable 
idea of the splendour and richness of colour of 
the interior, apart from certain inexplicable 
elements of the perspective represented, ele- 
ments which, it is fair to say, present enormous 
difficulties to all but masters of that science. 
The contrasts of light and shadow in the 
chamber have been reduced, so that practically 
they do not give force and solidity to the print. 
It gains thereby in clearness as much as it loses 
in verisimilitude, pictorial merit, force of tone, 
and brilliancy of illumination. 


A new School of Art is about to be erected at 
Bedford Park for Chiswick, Acton, and the 
neighbourhood. The Duke of Devonshire is 
the President, and the Marquis of Bute and 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, are the Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the institution. The architect to the 
new buildings is Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
A.R.ILB.A., of Bedford Park, and the art 
masters are Mr. E. S. Burchett, of South Ken- 
sington, and Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, late of 
the Slade School. The Chairman of the School 
of Art Committee is the Vicar of Chiswick, the 
Rev. Lawford Dale. The style of architecture 
chosen is Old English, worked out in red brick- 
work and “‘ rough cast ” plaster work. 


THE inauguration of the monument of Titian 
at Cadore occurred on the 5th inst. 


Great progress is being made with the re- 
building of the Hotel de Ville, Paris. Nearly 
1,250 workmen of all classes are employed in 
this task, including 150 carvers in stone. 


Tue German papers record the death of Prof. 
Hermann Anschiitz as having occurred on the 
30th ult., in his seventy-ninth year. He was a 
pupil of Cornelius and Hartmann, and painted 
in the manner of those learned operators the 
ceiling of the Odéon at Munich, and in the 
Royal Palace of that city reproduced in fresco 
and encaustic designs by L. Von Kleuze and 
Zimmermann. An artist of this character was 
certain to become a professor ; accordingly we 
find Anschiitz in the Chair of Painting of the 
Munich Academy during more than thirty years. 


Our Naples Correspondent writes :—‘‘ The 
Italia has a letter from a correspondent ex- 
pressing regret and indignation at the gross 
neglect with which the picturesque palace of the 
Queen Donn’ Anna is treated. Every one who 
has visited Naples and driven to Posilippo must 
have seen and admired that imposing pile of 
buildings, which is now treated in a manner 
worthy of barbarians. In one part there is an 
eating-house, to increase the accommodation of 
which the first story has been thrown down. 
Yet more, adds the correspondent, the neigh- 
bours, when they have need of materials for 
building, break down the walls, destroy the 
vaulted roofs, and carry off the stones. ‘It is 
a disgraceful vandalism.’ The interior serves 
as a refuge for smugglers, thieves, and others, 
so that the police might do well to exercise some 
surveillance there. But what is the Commission 
for the Preservation of Monuments of the Olden 
Time about? There is not a more striking fea- 
ture in the drive to Posilippo and the Strada 
Nuova, and it is sad to see so interesting a relic 
of the past so unworthily occupied and going so 
rapidly to destruction.” 
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MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tre one hundred and fifty-seventh meet- 
ing of the three choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, which has been 
held at Gloucester during the present week, 
has been in more respects than one of 
greater artistic importance than is frequently 
the case with provincial musical meetings. 
Those to whom the arrangements of such 
festivals as these are entrusted have a diffi- 
cult task before them in the selection of 
their programmes. On the one hand, they 
have to cater for an audience the larger 
part of which has seldom an opportunity of 
hearing a musical performance on a large 
scale, and whose art education is, therefore, 
necessarily imperfect. Such hearers will 
naturally be more attracted by the announce- 
ment of some familiar work, such as the 
‘Messiah,’ than by any promise of novelties, 
while many would doubtless rather hear a 
ballad sung by a favourite vocalist than any 
oratorio which could be offered them. As 
the object of the festival is a charitable one, 
the proceeds being devoted to the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the clergy of 
the three dioceses, the management cannot 
afford to disregard what may be called the 
commercial aspect of the question; while, 
on the other hand, those among the com- 
mittee (and we are happy to believe they 
are not few) who have at heart the progress 
of musical art in this country will not be 
content with the mere repetition of works 
which have been heard, one might almost 
say, ad nauseam. If the festival of the three 
choirs is to retain its position as one of the 
important musical events of the year, it is 
rightly felt that, while the claims of the 
charity are not ignored, something must be 
done for the cause of music. The pro- 
gramme of the festival just ended shows 
how it is possible to reconcile these ap- 
parently conflicting interests. Under the 
advice of Mr. C. Harford Lloyd, the organ- 
ist of Gloucester Cathedral, and the con- 
ductor of the present festival, a scheme has 
been drawn up, the only objection to which 
is the excessive length of some of the per- 
formances. For the sake of those who 
prefer well-worn and often-heard music the 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Elijah’ are given, besides 
various popular songs in the miscellaneous 
concerts; while such works as ‘St. Paul,’ 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ and Spohr’s ‘Last 
Judgment,’ though not novelties, are not 
so often heard as to have become weari- 
some even to the frequenters of our London 
concert-rooms. One morning has been 
chiefly occupied with the performance of 
works almost or entirely unknown to the 
majority of our audiences—Leo’s ‘ Dixit 
Dominus,’ Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and 
Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solennis’ in p. The 
claims of native art have been duly con- 
sidered by the production of new cantatas 
by two English composers—Mr. Henry 
Holmes and Mr. Hubert Parry; while the 
lovers of instrumental music have been 





| 
| 


gratified by the introduction of symphonies | 


by Mozart, Schubert, and Schumann. Such 
a programme as this is not only worthy of 
the festival, but is in the highest degree 
honourable to Mr. Lloyd, who, like a true 


artist, has not shrunk from the large 
amount of heavy work involved in the pre- 
paration of music much of which is of no 
ordinary difficulty. 

The cast of soloists engaged has been a 
very strong one, including the names of 
Madame Albani, Miss De Fonblanque, and 
Miss Anna Williams as soprani, Madame 
Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Wakefield, 
and Miss Damian as contralti, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and Mr. Joseph Maas as tenors, and 
Mr. Frederic King, Signor Ghilberti, Mr. 
Francis, and Mr. Santley as basses. The 
orchestra of sixty-four performers, led by 
M. Sainton, consisted chiefly of London pro- 
fessors of eminence in their various depart- 
ments ; while the chorus, numbering about 
250 voices, consisted of the three choirs of 
the cathedrals, reinforced by singers from 
London and the principal provincial towns. 

As usual, Monday was devoted to a full 
rehearsal with orchestra, chorus, and prin- 
cipals. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
whole of the rehearsal for the festival should 
be crowded into one day, but it is none the 
less a matter for regret. The performers 
were engaged in the cathedral from half- 
past ten till five, and again in the evening 
at the Shire Hall from half-past seven till 
twenty minutes after midnight. Such a 
day’s work is far too much for any average 
strength; it puts an undue strain on both 
the physical and mental powers; and it is 
worthy of the consideration of the managers 
of these festivals whether they cannot in 
future adopt the plan carried out at the 
last Leeds Festival of spreading the re- 
hearsal over two days. This would of course 
add somewhat to the expense of the festival, 
but there can be no doubt that the gain to 
the performance would well repay the slight 
additional outlay. 

The performance of ‘ Elijah,’ with which 
the festival was inaugurated on Tuesday 
morning, was surprisingly good, considering 
the exertions of the performers on the pre- 
vious day. Had slips and shortcomings 
been noticeable, it would have given no 
cause for astonishment, and every allowance 
might have been made; but no such allow- 
ance was needed. The chorus sang not 
only with accuracy, but with an amount of 
spirit and an evident heartiness that were 
good to hear. Some falling off in energy 
might be remarked in the latter part of the 
performance, but this was doubtless due to 
the fatigue resulting from overwork at 
rehearsal. It is not often that a more uni- 
formly satisfactory performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s great work has been heard. The 
principal solo parts were excellently given 
by Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Madame Patey, Miss Damian, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley, who were supported in the 
less important portions by Miss De Fon- 
blanque, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. George 
Cox, Mr. F. King, and Signor Ghilberti. 

At the first of the two miscellaneous con- 
certs in the Shire Hall, which was given on 
Tuesday evening, the most important feature 
was the production of Mr. Hubert Parry’s 
scenes from Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Un- 
bound,’ a work for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra, composed expressly for this fes- 
tival. Anything from Mr. Parry’s pen 
deserves the consideration due to the work 
of an earnest, thoughtful, and conscientious 
artist. In his style the composer shows 





a strong leaning to the modern German 
school of music as exemplified in one direc- 
tion by the works of Brahms and in another 
by those of Wagner. Of the former Mr. 
Parry’s instrumental works are an illustra- 
tion; while the scenes from ‘ Prometheus’ 
are written, one might almost say, under 
the inspiration of ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ It 
would, therefore, be obviously premature to 
endeavour, after a single hearing, and with- 
out an opportunity of studying the score, 
which is still unpublished, to pass a final 
opinion upon a work so elaborate and in 
many respects so removed from the ordinary 
track as Mr. Parry’s. In attempting a 
musical illustration of Shelley’s beautiful 
but mystic poem the composer undertook 
a task of no ordinary difficulty. 

Those who are acquainted with the third 
part of Schumann’s ‘Faust’ music will 
imagine how congenial such a subject as 
the ‘ Prometheus’ would have been to him ; 
but a writer less confident in his own powers 
or less in sympathy with the poet might 
well have hesitated before setting such lines 
as those depicting the sufferings of the 
Titan or the voices of the Hours. While 
it would be too much to say that Mr. Parry 
has been uniformly successful in rising to 
the height of his subject, he may be honestly 
credited with much real poetic feeling and 
with no ordinary dramatic power. Of the 
former the song of the Earth, ‘‘I felt thy 
torture, son,” the succeeding chorus of 
Spirits, “‘From unremembered ages,” as 
well as the whole of the final scene, give 
proof; while the opening solo of Prometheus 
chained to the rock, the chorus of Furies, 
and the address of Jupiter to the other 
Deities, are dramatically most excellent. In 
his treatment of the text Mr. Parry shows 
great tact; every word, every change of 
sentiment, receives its appropriate expres- 
sion. The orchestration, though at times 
a little overloaded, is frequently masterly, 
and shows a perfect knowledge of the re- 
sources of the instruments. The chief 
fault of the work is the absence of con- 
trast and repose. With a commendable 
desire to avoid the commonplace, Mr. 
Parry keeps his music too continually at 
high pressure. Storm succeeds storm, 
crash follows crash, until one feels that an 
eight-bar phrase with nothing but tonic 
and dominant harmony would be au abso- 
lute relief. The mental digestion is no more 
able than the physical to exist entirely on 
highly-seasoned food. Still, on the whole, 
there isfar more to praise than to blame in the 
new work. It contains much really original 
and beautiful thought, and leads us to hope 
for even better things hereafter from Mr. 
Parry’s pen. The performance, which was 
conducted by the composer, was fairly good. 
The music is very difficult, and requires, in 
order to receive full justice, more rehearsal 
than it had been possible to secure for it. 
The solo parts were well sung by Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Francis, while the chorus, 
though coarse at times, sang very creditably. 
The principal item of the rest of the far too 
long concert was Mozart’s Symphony in £ 
flat. Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Fidelio,’ the 
Festival March from Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ 
and various solos by Madame Albani, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Miss De Fonblanque, Miss 
Damian, Miss Wakefield, Mr. Maas, Mr. F. 
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King, and Signor Ghilberti completed the 
programme. 

The performance of Wednesday morning 
in the cathedral opened with Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony in 8 minor, which was 
followed by Mozart’s ‘Requiem’; the second 
part of the programme consisted of Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment.’ Of music so familiar it 
will suffice to say that the performance in 
general was highly efficient, though some 
portions of both works, especially the 
‘Requiem,’ suffered from the rapid tempi 
which Mr. Lloyd adopted, the result, in all 
probability, of over-anxiety. The solos in 
Mozart’s mass were sung by Miss De Fon- 
blanque, Madame Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley; while in Spohr’s oratorio they were 
allotted to Misses Anna Williams and 
Damian, and Messrs. Maas and King. The 
chorus singing in both works deserves high 
praise. 

Of the remaining events of the festival, 
which occur too late for notice this week, we 
shall speak in our next issue. 








Musical Gossip, 


Ir is said that Madame Christine Nilsson has 
been enaged at the San Carlo, Naples, especially 
for the part of Margherita in ‘ Mefistofele.’ 

Anton RusrnsTern has added a new move- 
ment to his ‘Ocean’ Symphony, which already 
contained six. 

THE eleventh part of Mr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians’ has been issued, carry- 
ing the work from ‘‘ Opera” to ‘‘ Palestrina.” 

Amone the works performed at the Promenade 
Concerts during the week were Rubinstein’s 
‘Ocean’ Symphony and Mr. F. Clay’s cantata 
‘Lalla Rookh.’ Mr. Weist Hill is engaged to 
conduct the newseason, commencing October 2nd, 
and Herr Josef Gung’l will direct the dance 
music. 

A VERY satisfactory report has been issued by 
the Birmingham Musical Association, founded 
last autumn for the twofold purpose of giving 
cheap concerts of high-class music and of afford- 
ing musical instruction to the lower classes at 
the smallest possible cost. The first of these 
objects has already been carried to a successful 
issue. Twenty-two concerts were given in the 
Town Hall, to which the charge for admission 
was sixpence and threepence, and the average 
attendance was no less than 2,663. Among the 
works performed in their entirety were Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Athalie,’ 42nd Psalm, and ‘ Lauda 
Sion’; Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ Haydn’s 
‘Spring,’ Dr. Stainer’s ‘Daughter of Jairus,’ 
Gade’s ‘ Erl King’s Daughter,’ and Prof. Mac- 
farren’s ‘May Day,’ together with selections 
from various oratorios and orchestral works. 
The result of the season was a slight profit, and 
the Association has thereby been encouraged to 
persevere with its excellent work. 

Ernest FrrepricH WENZEL, one of the best 
professors of the piano in Germany, died at 
Késen, near Merseburg, on the 16th ult., at 
the age of seventy-two. On the foundation o 
the Conservatorium of Leipzig in 1843, Men 
delssohn appoihted Wenzel one of the professors 
of the piano, and he continued to hold this post 
until his death. 

Tue Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik announces 
that Herr Jean Becker will in future give his 
quartet concerts not with his previous colleagues, 
Messrs. Chiostri, Masi, and Hegyesi, but with 
his three children, Jeanne, Hans, and Hugo. 

Epvuarp HatiBercer, the music publisher of 
Stuttgart, died on the 29th ult., at the age of 
sixty. 

TuE jubilee of the Bach-Gesellschaft at Ham- 
burg is to be celebrated at the end of this month 
by a musical festival extending over three days 





—September 30th to October 2nd. Handel's 
‘Solomon,’ Bach’s ‘ Magnificat,’ and a portion 
of Liszt’s ‘ Christus ’ will be among the principal 
works produced. Herr Ad. Mehrkens will be 
the conductor. 

AN arrangement of Wagner’s ‘ Liebesmahl der 
Apostel’ as a pianoforte duet is shortly to be 
published. Herr Jadassohn, of Leipzig, is the 
arranger. 

TuE novelties of the Hamburg opera season, 
which commenced on the Ist inst., will be Boito’s 
‘ Mefistofele ’ and Rubinstein’s ‘ Der Diimon.’ 

A cycie of Wagner’s operas will be given at 
Munich in the course of the season. The series 
will include the whole of the master’s works, 
from ‘ Rienzi’ to ‘ Gétterdammerung.’ 

M. Cuoupens, the music publisher of Paris, 
has purchased the copyright of Offenbach’s 
latest operetta, ‘Contes d’Hoffmann,’ for 50,000 
francs. 

A youne débutante, Friiulein Meisslinger, has 
made a brilliant success at Vienna in the arduous 
réle of Fides in ‘ Le Prophéte.’ 

Our Naples Correspondent writes :—‘‘ An in- 
stitution worthy of all praise has been formed 
in this city under the auspices of six distin- 
guished masters of music. It consists of 
schools of music for both sexes for the study of 
singing, harmony, double-bass, and composition. 
Like similar institutions existing in St. Peters- 
burg, London, Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, it 
will be divided into sections. Singing will be 
entrusted to the Maestro Costa; harmony, coun- 
terpoint, and composition to Maestri Dell’ 
Orefice and De Nardis. The division for the 
study of the pianoforte will be placed under the 
care of Maestri Russomandi and Gonzales, and 
the section for the study of the harp will be 
entrusted to Maestro Lebano. There will also 
be a class for the elements of music, which will 
be under the direction of Maestro Guarino.” 








DRAMA 


—— 


LYCEUM.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 
—SATURDAY NEXT, September Ith, first night of the ae 
Season, when will be presented the Legendary Drama of ‘The CORSICAN 
= gg LOUIS FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING.— 








RECENT DRAMAS. 


The Maid of Northumberland: a Dramatic 
Poem. By Daniel Bedinger Lucas. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Ginevra and The Duke of Guise: two Tragedies. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Nor a little perplexing to the majority of 

readers are at first the geographical indexes 

afforded in ‘The Maid of Northumberland.’ 

A feeling akin to bewilderment is inspired 

in reading 

Northumberland : 
Behold upon the South, Old Bluff holds up 
His signal head, while Windmill answers him 
Still further out : they are in Lancaster ; 
Now draw your lines between them two and us, 
Then split the fork exact, you hit Stingray 
In Middlesex ; and here ’s Northumberland. 

The explanation of this strange muddle of 

names, as it appears to Englishmen, is that 

‘The Maid of Northumberland’ is, in spite of 

its pre-eminently English title, an American 

play, and that this curious conglomeration of 
remote districts occurs in the State of Vir- 
ginia. It is a story of the Southern rebel- 
lion, of blockade running, of Confederate 
bonds and the like, and is apparently 
written with an eye to the stage. From 
this point of view it is open to the objection 
that the principal business—that of two 
treasures, or what appear to be such, being 
buried close together, and the stone which 
has been placed to mark the one being for 
a similar purpose rolled away to the other, 





and so leading to the disentombment of a 
wrong box—is not likely to be dramatically 
effective. In literary respects the play, 
though not without merit, is open to con- 
demnation. It is written in what may be 
called irregular verse. Whatever may be 
the advantages of irregular verse in French 
composition, its employment in English is a 
mere excuse for slovenly workmanship. At 
his “‘own sweet will” Mr. Lucas employs 
prose, blank verse, or rhymed verse, and he 
puts just as many syllables or accents into 
a line as suits his convenience or his caprice. 
Some capacity for painting character is 
shown, and there is some genuine if not 
very striking humour. The belief of Caspar 
Queen, the toll-keeper, in the value of his 
Confederate bonds is amusing. In describ- 
ing the proceedings of a court-martial Mr. 
Lucas rises into satire. It is difficult, but 
not impossible, to believe that officers might 
have been found as stupid as those he 
depicts. 

A good deal of the language Mr. Lucas 
employs strikes us as more forcible and less 
reverent than we are accustomed to in this 
country. There appears some reason to 
believe that a standard in these matters 
is used in America altogether different from 
our own. Sometimes, moreover, we encounter 
words and phrases which we hesitate to 
describe as Americanisms, though how else 
to describe them we know not. It is just 
possible that the word ‘‘ set ” in the third of 
the following lines is used in a ap om sense. 
We are afraid, however, though the author 
is entitled to the benefit of the doubt, that it 
is meant for sit :— 

Hist ! there ’s a note of danger while we talk— 
That ’s Jesse’s sign to put me on my guard: 

I shut the box; set you upon it, dear. 

Among the plays with which the world is 
little likely to concern itself, but which may 
be read not only without weariness, but with 
some pleasure, ‘The Maid of Northumber- 
land ’ is entitled to a respectable place. 

‘Ginevra’ and ‘The Duke of Guise’ deal 
with two epochs so near together that more 
than one character appears in both. One 
play may, indeed, be considered a species of 
sequel to the other. Both have a quasi- 
historical basis, though both as regards 
detail belong to fiction. ‘Ginevra’ deals 
with the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and introduces the slaughter of Francis, 
Duke of Guise, known as & balafré, 
together with that of Coligny and other 
Huguenots. Into this grim theme is 
worked a love interest, the heroine who 
gives her name to the play being the 
daughter of Cosmo Ruggieri, the physician 
to Catherine de Medicis (sic). She is a wholly 
conventional heroine, and dies in a conven- 
tional manner, defending the life of her lover. 
The best part of the play is the description 
of the quasi-hysterical demonstrations of 
Charles [X. In literary merit ‘ Ginevra’ 
is entitled to rank as respectable, though 
the style is abrupt and spasmodic. It is 
astonishing that writers cannot see how 
comic appear such lines as these with the 
stage directions which accompany them. 
Davila, the villain of the play, is address- 
ing the hero. He speaks:— 

Come on then, since 
Thou hast a mind to die. (They fight.) Ha! Iam 
wounded 


To the death. Fate conquers, Take my curse. 
(Lier. 
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If we were without bad tragedians the 
necessity of speaking such lines would 
beget them. 

In ‘The Duke of Guise’ a more dramatic 
point is reached. This play terminates with 
the assassination of the duke at Blois, and 
with the death of Catherine de Medicis 
immediately afterwards. A love intrigue, 
which seems to have been suggested by that 
between Lord Leicester and Amy Robsart, 
is a cause of the duke’s discomfiture and 
death. Very little feeling for the epoch 
depicted is shown in the treatment. The 
Duke of Guise was little likely to be as 
squeamish in wooing as he appears in these 


pages. 





Dramatic Gossip, 

Tue promised novelty at the Haymarket has 
been postponed, and the theatre itself has been 
abruptly closed, the cause assigned being the 
excessive heat of the weather. Monday, the 
20th inst., is fixed for the reopening of the 
theatre. 

Mr. Irvine will reopen the Lyceum on Satur- 
day next with the ‘ Corsican Brothers.’ 

Mr. E. Rosr’s farce of ‘Mad’ has been re- 
vived as alever de rideaw at the Imperial Theatre, 
the sisters Lionel resuming the characters of 
the two heroines, and disclosing once more the 
striking resemblance to which the piece owes 
its origin. 

‘Le CarpinaL Dvuzors,’ a melo-drama in five 
acts and six tableaux, by M. Alfred Belle, has 
been produced at the Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau, 
which house, after a short season of opera, has 
returned to purely dramatic entertainments. 
The plot turns upon a marriage which the 
cardinal is supposed to have contracted in his 
youth—an idea which is not without some 
foundation in tradition. 

‘Les Nuits pu BovuLEvarp,’ an old-fashioned 
melo-drama by MM. Zaccone, Th. Henry, and 
Mary Cliquet, in five acts and eight tableaux, 
has been produced at the Théatre des Nations. 
It shows the unmasking by an Englishman, Sir 
Beverley, of some desperadoes who, on the 
strength of the titles they have assumed, have 
obtained a footing in fashionable life. 

Tue Théaitre des Variétés has reopened with 
Madame Judic and M. Dupuis in ‘La Femme 
& Papa.’ 

Tue revival of ‘ Athalie’ at the Comédie 
Francaise has incurred the general condemna- 
tion of the Parisian press. Mdlle. Lerou, who 
plays the heroine, has caused, however, a strong 
sensation. With very little gallantry, the French 
journals condemn the personal appearance of 
the débutante while admitting her remarkable 
powers. Judging from the description given, 
Mdlle. Lerou, who obtained a noticeable 
triumph at the Conservatoire, seems likely to 
prove a veritable tragédienne—a thing the stage 
since the death of Rachel has not seen. 

E. WERvER, whose novels we have frequently 
had occasion to notice in English translations, 
has just had a success upon a new field. Some 
time ago the Munich Court Theatre invited the 
dramatic authors of Germany to compete for 
a prize for the best play. Ninety-nine accepted 
the invitation, sending thirty tragedies, thirty- 
one dramas, and thirty-eight comedies. E, 
Werner, who until then had never written a 
play, sent in a comedy, which was recommended 
by the committee as the only play worthy to 
carry off the prize, which it therefore obtained. 
It is called ‘ Superstition,’ and will be produced 
in the course of the coming season. E. Werner 
is the nom de plume of a lady—Elisabeth Biir- 
stenbinder. 
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LITERATURE 
Forty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Poli- 
tical. By Thomas Frost. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Mr. Frost has done a great public service 
by printing these ‘Recollections.’ The 
second half of his volume, readable and 
often amusing as it is, does not tell much 
that is new or important to know, but the 
earlier chapters, giving an evidently truth- 
ful account of his participation in the 
Socialistic and Chartist movements of the 
second generation of this century, are a 
really valuable contribution to the history 
of opinion in our own day. He tells us 
that he was about sixteen years old when he 
attended a meeting of Robert Owen’s dis- 
ciples at the Tivoli Gardens at Norwood, 
being attracted thither ‘‘ partly by curiosity 
as to what Socialists were like, and partly 
by the announcement of a brilliant display 
of fireworks.” The climax of the pyro- 
technic exhibition was a fiery scroll with 
the motto, ‘‘ Each for all, and all for each,’ 
and the great incident in the meeting thus 
concluded was the appearance on the plat- 
form of Robert Owen himself, “a little, 
benevolent-looking, quiet-mannered gentle- 
man in an ordinary suit of black.” 

‘*T had just been reading Coleridge’s ‘ Reli- 
gious Musings,’ and the brief address in which 
the philosopher of New Lanark had set forth the 
principles of his new constitution of society sent 
me to the poem again. The scheme of the phi- 
losopher seemed to be the due response to the 
aspirations of the poet At that time, however, 
it interested me chiefly in its metaphysical 
aspect. It was not until after I had read the 
grand and wondrous poems of Shelley, two or 
three years later, that my mind became im- 
pressed with the connexion between the in- 
fluence of circumstances in the formation of 
character and the new organization which Owen 
desired to give society. Socialism, as expounded 
by Owen, seemed to present a perfectly practic- 
able solution of a problem which had been for 
some time working in my mind, namely, how 
the progress of the physical sciences and mecha- 
nical arts could be made most conducive to the 
happiness and well-being of the people. With- 
out the means to such end, and the knowledge 
to apply them, civilization would, it then seemed 
to me, be but the ripening of society into rotten- 
ness. This was clear to my mind from what I 
knew of the condition of the masses, and of the 
prevalence of every form of social evil, which, 


towards 1842, seemed to be approaching its 
climax,” 





These sentences are very significant. 
Coleridge’s hazy teaching and Shelley’s 
fierce denunciation were working in different 
channels for a great upheaval of English 
thought, and Owen’s Socialistic system, 
while many, like Mr. Frost, accepted it for 
a time as a rough-and-ready panacea for 
all the evils that then afflicted the world, 
exerted a deep and marked influence upon 
multitudes who never acknowledged them- 
selves his disciples. 

The number of actual disciples or imi- 
tators, however, was far greater than people 
nowadays would suppose. Mr. Frost was 
never himself an inmate of Harmony Hall, 
being, as he says, crowded out by ‘‘thou- 
sands of others whose claims had pre- 
cedence,” and of whom only a favoured few 
could be admitted to the phalanstery before 
it collapsed, ‘‘ not through defects inherent 
in the system, but owing to the difficulty 
which those who attempted to reduce it to 
practice experienced in adapting themselves 
to its requirements.” Nor did he throw 
himself entirely into any of the smaller and 
more or less different enterprises that were 
started at the same time or shortly after. 
He gives us much curious information about 
them, however, and especially about one in 
which he was particularly interested. 

This society, known as the Concordium, 
was started in the autumn of 1842 by William 
Oldham, at Alcott House, near Richmond. 
It was intended to be a gathering of ‘‘men 
and women of loveful natures and cultivated 
minds, in order that by and through them 
the mass of society might be leavened, and 
a new moral world evoked out of the chaos 
of old and effete institutions.” When Mr. 
Frost found there was no room for him in 
Harmony Hall, he thought of joining the 
Concordium, and he went so far as to spend 
a day within its precincts :— 

“*T steamed up the Thames to Richmond on 
a bright September morning, and thence had 
a delightful walk to Ham Common. Arrived at 
the Concordium, I was received by a young man, 
clad in a chocolate-coloured blouse, and display- 
ing a profusion of hair and beard, the former 
parted in feminine fashion—two characteristics 
which I found to be common ta all the brother- 
hood. By him I was introduced to the Pater, 
a little elderly man, of ascetic aspect ; and then, 
as dinner was already on the table, sat down to 
a repast, not exactly of— 

An overflowing store 

Of pomegranates and citrons, fairest fruit, 

Melons, and dates, and figs, and many a root 

Sweet and sustaining ; 
but of rice, sago, and raisin puddings, potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips—raw as well as cooked, the 
Concordists not only being strict vegetarians and 
water-drinkers, but believing that the process of 
cooking deprived fruits and vegetables of the 
etherialising properties which they attributed to 
them, in accordance with an idea which may be 
found in Shelley’s ‘Revolt of Islam,’ in the 
description of the feast of the liberated nations. 
After dinner I had some conversation with 
Oldham on the points of difference between the 
Concordist system and that of Owen. These I 
found to be greater than I had been aware of, 
or was prepared for. I was disconcerted by the 
discovery that celibacy was recommended until 
the nature of the individual had become re- 
generated ; and marriage was then to be placed 
under restrictions similar to those which pre- 
vailed among the Rappists of New Harmony, in 
the United States. Self-denial and asceticism 
were enjoined, as a means of rehabilitating the 
fallen nature of man; and the use of animal 
food was regarded with as much horror as by 





the votaries of Brahma. ‘Would you kill? 
Would you shed blood?’ Oldham asked, on 
my expressing dissent from his extreme vege- 
tarianism, which extended even to the only 
sion from the table of butter, milk, and eggs. 
I felt that I was not sufticiently etherialised 
for fraternization with the Concordist brother- 
hood ; so, after hearing an afternoon lecture 
from William Galpin, who had lately seceded 
from the Rational Society, and having a walk im 
the garden with Colin Murray Campbell, the 
young man by whom I had been received, I took 
my leave of them.” 

Mr. Frost’s strongest reason for not enter- 
ing the Concordium appears to have been 
his contemplated marriage, a step of the 
extreme sinfulness of which Oldham wrote 
to warn him. Not only, in the judgment of 
“the Pater,’ was he, in his twenty-second 
year, ‘‘ too young for such an engagement,” 
and ‘‘the young woman too old,” she being 
his senior by nine months, but the thing 
itself was denounced. ‘‘ A pretended union, 
or a supposed union, sanctioned by the cor- 
rupt law of the land,” Oldham wrote, “ is 
a complete delusion,” leading in the end to 
‘nothing but pain, crying, ugliness, filth, 
and discontent.” Mr. Frost, however, might 
have lived at the Concordium all through 
its brief period of existence without putting 
off his wedding day. Oldham’s disciples 
soon left him, chiefly, it would seem, because 
the growing austerity of their “ Pater” re- 
stricted their diet to raw carrots and 
water. 

But Mr. Frost was not yet cured of his 
Owenite craze. He attempted to get “‘some 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sexes” te 
join him in establishing a “‘ communitorium,” 
and when that project failed he wasted a 
good deal of labour, time, and money im 
produeing Owenite literature. All, how- 
ever, was in vain, and he at length dis- 
covered that 


‘we are not a gregarious people, and there are 
very few of us who would not prefer a cottage 
and a garden, in individual possession, to # 
dormitory and common rights in the most 
splendid communistery or phalanstery that has 
ever been imagined.” 

Mr. Frost’s experiences help to show the 
faults and fallacies of Owen’s teaching, and 
to explain the failure of all endeavours to 
put them into practice; but they also help 
to show what real and useful truths were 
mixed up with the absurdities of Owenism. 
Mr. Frost very properly defends his some- 
time master from the monstrous charges of 
immorality and impiety which were brought 
against him in his lifetime, and are still 
believed in by a good many people. He 
also points out the important service ren- 
dered to posterity by Owen’s promulgation 
of opinions on both social and political 
questions which are now almost universally 
approved of. 

Even while he was dabbling with these 
Owenite projects, Mr. Frost appears to have 
been much more of a Chartist than a Com- 
munist, and his volume concisely tells the 
story of the Chartist movement almost from 
its commencement to its close. Beyond 
some personal details, there is nothing very 
fresh or important in Mr. Frost’s narrative ; 
but it furnishes, at any rate, a quite satis- 
factory vindication of his own share in the 
movement. It is now well known that the 
Chartist leaders were by no means such 
desperate characters as they were supposed 
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to be when people who at present rejoice in 
the triumph of the political views they 
advocated shuddered even at the mention of 
their names; but at the same time it is now 
generally acknowledged that the objects 
which the Chartists aimed at would have 
been attained all the sooner had they gone 
to work more prudently and wisely. In 
Mr. Frost’s case, at any rate, Chartism was 
nothing very terrible. He was able to work 
zealously for the reforms it aimed at without 
being anything but a peaceable and steady- 
going citizen. His Chartism, in fact, seems 
to have been only useful to him in what is 
known as “getting on in the world.” It 
certainly helped him to become a successful 
journalist. 

His immediate friends may gather from 
his pages a very complete account of his 
literary career, and much that he has to 
tell will be interesting to a wider circle of 
readers. His relations with revolutionists 
as unlike one another as Feargus O’Connor 
and David Urquhart reveal something of the 
characters of both men, and from them we 
pass on to such worthier if more prosaic pro- 
moters of the nation’s welfare as the brothers 
Chambers and John Cassell. For both the 
Edinburgh and the London pioneers of cheap 
popular literature Mr. Frost did a good deal 
of work. While in Mr. Cassell’s service, 
having for his immediate chief Mr. Millard, 
who was a sort of general editor for the 
La Belle Sauvage establishment, he had an 
adventure which is amusing enough :— 

**T have said that Miss Meteyard was nota 
frequent contributor, but she was the first whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting. I had been on 
the staff only a few days, when Mr. Millard 
rushed one morning into my room pale and ex- 
cited. ‘Here is Miss Meteyard coming up with 
some complaint!’ he exclaimed. ‘Some mis- 
take—I can’t explain now; but pray see her, 
and say Iam not here.’ In a moment he had 
disappeared into his own room, the door of 
which he closed and locked; and, before I had 
recovered from my surprise, the overseer ushered 
into my room a fair-haired young lady, who was 
evidently suffering from mental excitement. I 
rose to receive her, and the overseer, who had 
sent one of the reading-boys to warn Mr. Mil- 
lard of her coming, explained the object of her 
visit. ‘Miss Meteyard complains of an error 
in the composition of her last article,’ said he. 
‘I have explained to her that it was a mistake 
of the compositor, which was unfortunately over- 
looked by the reader, but she wishes to see Mr. 
Millard.’ ‘Mr. Millard is not here at present,’ 
said I, turning to the lady, and placing my only 
chair for her, ‘but I shall be happy to be the 
medium of anything you may wish to say to him.’ 
‘Such a very stupid mistake is unpardonable !’ 
exclaimed Miss Meteyard, her tone and manner 
evincing strong excitement. ‘Mr. Millard 
should have detected it, and had it corrected. 
Look at that, sir!’ Producing the last number 
of the magazine, she pointed to a line in an 
article from her own pen, in which Adonais had 
been printed Adonis, in a quotation of the first 
line of Shelley’s monody on the death of Keats. 

Oh, [sic] weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 
* It is so ridiculous,’ she continued. ‘It makes 
nonsense of the quotation. Adonis was a youth 
beloved by Venus.’ ‘I sincerely sympathize 
with you,’ said I, ‘and I am sure Mr. Millard 
will regret extremely a mistake so annoying to 
you ; but what can we do, beyond making a note 
for an erratum?’ ‘It is so vexing! I could cry 
about it,’ returned the fair authoress, and I 
feared for a moment that she would do so; but, 
having relieved her mind by the statement of 
her grievance, she calmed under the influence 
of sympathy, and presently took her depar- 





ture. ‘What is the matter?’ inquired Mr. 
Millard, re-entering the room, after opening 
his door softly and looking towards the stairs 
to assure himself that his unwelcome visitor was 
gone. In a few words I acquainted him with 
the cause of our lady contributor’s excitement. 
‘It is my fault,’ said he, looking rather foolish. 
‘I struck out the a myself in the proof, sup- 
posing it to be an error of the compositor. But 
who ever heard of Adonais?’ ‘Shelley applies 
the name to Keats,’ I returned. ‘It looks like 
Greek.’ ‘I never read a line of Shelley in my 
life,’ said he.” 

Mr. Frost’s gossip about the last twenty 
or twenty-five years is more desultory and 
less interesting than that which refers to 
earlier times; but the whole book, short 
and well written, not too egotistical, and 
rarely ill-natured, is well worth reading. 








The Sacred Books of China.—The Texts of Con- 
Sucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

To read through the translation of these Con- 

fucian texts, and to sum up the result as an 

intelligible total, is a task to which few are 
equal. How much more difficult, then, the 
task of the translator himself! Dr. Legge is 
the only scholar, at least in Europe, who could 
have undertaken such a labour and brought 
it to a successful issue, and we are sure that 
if any Imperial Chinese ‘‘ Order” were to 
be instituted in Peking for the special 
decoration of successful students, not 
natives, of Chinese literature, the author 
of the present work should be the first to 
receive it. The question that most concerns 
the reviewer is whether there is anything 
distinctly religious in these Confucian texts 
—religious, of course, in any right sense of 
the word. Dr. Legge says he has never 
hesitated in rendering both the names ‘Ti ” 
and ‘‘Shang Ti” by our word God. If 
he is correct in so doing, then there 
can be no further question that the books 
in which these terms constantly recur 
have to do with religion. He, moreover, 
tells his readers that in the ‘Shi King’ 
he has marked with an asterisk the pas- 
sages embodying more or less distinctly 
religious ideas. It is easy, then, to refer 
to these andfrom them to gather the cha- 
racter and the amount of the religious ele- 

ment to be found therein. We confess to a 

degree of hesitation in accepting all we thus 

find as pertaining to religion. 

As to the origin of the words ‘‘Thien ”’ and 
“'T,” or rather the symbols employed for 
them, we had always thought, contrary to 
the ‘Shwo Win,’ and partly in agreement 
with the ‘Lid Shi K4,’ that the symbol for 
‘Thien’? was composed of a line placed over 
“ oreat” to signity hot ‘‘ what is above and 
great,” but what is above ‘‘the elemental 
world”; for we would ask Dr. Legge, with 
all respect, whether the symbol for ‘‘ great” 
(7a) is not frequently used in the older 
books of China for the ‘order of the ele- 
ments.” Unfortunately we have not at 
hand the doctor’s translation of the ‘Yi 
King,’ but, on referring to the passage 
quoted by Morrison (‘ Dict.,’ sub voc. ‘‘ Ta’’) 
from that work and the comment on it, it 
seems to us that it contains a definition of 
the symbol Za in the sense we have in- 
dicated. At any rate, there can be little 
doubt that in Chinese translations from the 
Sanscrit this symbol frequently represents the 





word Mahat when used in the sense of ‘ ele- 
ment ’”—as, for example, in the third stanza 
of the ‘Sankhya Karika,’ and throughout 
that work compared with the Chinese ver- 
sion of the same. If this be so, the symbol 
for “‘ heaven ” ( Zhien) will denote that which 
is above or beyond ‘‘ the elemental world,” 
and so far it will be a suitable symbol for 
the Supreme Being; but yet it is at best 
‘‘a vague term,” and it can hardly convey 
to our minds the idea of ‘‘a supreme power 
ruling and governing all the affairs of men 
with an omnipotent and omniscient right- 
eousness and goodness.” The symbol “Ti” 
was perhaps a later invention to signify 
the same thing. We find in it an attempt 
to portray an existence or power tran- 
scending earth, the elements (the symbol for 
which—viz., a perpendicular stroke—seems 
to correspond closely with the Greek orou- 
xelov), the heaven, and things above the 
heaven. The effort of mind which framed 
such a symbol was the same which in India 
led the founder of Buddhism to conceive 
something even superior to the ‘three 
heavens” and their occupants, which he 
could not define, but yet which existed, with 
this difference, however, that in the latter 
case the ‘“‘something” was immaterial, whilst 
in China the idea of ‘‘matter’”’ seems, in the 
early ages at least, to have been always 
associated with the conception of ‘‘the 
Supreme,” whether represented by ‘‘Thien” 
ja. 

We have made these remarks because on 
this point there is permitted a freedom of 
opinion. With respect to the actual work 
of translation we should be less inclined 
to offer any opinion except one of entire 
satisfaction. In this first part there is 
placed before the reader the ‘Shi King’ 
in five divisions and thirty books. This 
work is otherwise called ‘ Book of Historical 
Documents.’ It contains records of various 
kinds, relating to the period from about B.c. 
2357 to B.c. 627. Dr. Legge says that ‘it 
is expressly devoted to historical remains in 
distinction from the poems, the accounts of 
rites, and other monuments of former times.” 
Extending over such a lengthened period, 
about 1,700 years, these memorials have no 
connected method, but are simply historical 
fragments ‘‘ with frequent and great gaps 
between them.’ It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that Confucius was not himself 
the author of them; the collection existed 
before his time, and hence in the ‘Analects’ 
he expressly quotes from them under the 
formula “the Shad says.” In fact, they 
were probably more in number when Con- 
fucius lived than now, for some of them 
have been lost and others destroyed by 
feudal princes, who thereby, as Mencius 
says, desired ‘‘ the better to perpetrate their 
own usurpations and innovations.” The 
custom of writing on tablets memorials of 
business or any charge (edict) given by the 
king is very ancient, as we know both from 
Egyptian and Assyrian records. And this 
appears to have been one of the duties of 
a special officer in China at an early date. 
The Recorder of the Interior was expressly 
commanded to write in duplicate ‘‘all charges 
of the king,” whilst the Recorder of the 
Exterior had charge ‘‘of the histories of 
the states in all parts of the kingdom.” This 
was the case certainly as early as the begin- 
ning of the Hau dynasty, 1122 po. Ma 
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Twan-lin, the encyclopeedist, asserts that the 
custom dated from the time of Hwang Ti 
(2697 B.c.); and Dr. Legge seems inclined 
to go further back than that remote period 
even, for he says, ‘‘I myself place the in- 
vention of written characters at an earlier 
date than that assigned to Hwang Ti,” and 
the compilers of the Sui dynasty say that 
‘“‘historical documents began immediately 
with the invention of written characters.” 
Whether this be so or not, the memorials 
of the ‘Shi King’ require us to go back at 
least to the date named above, 2357 B.c. 
The wonderful manner in which these docu- 
ments have been preserved would form an 
interesting chapter among ‘Curiosities of 
Literature.’ Ordered to be burned by the 
tyrant of Ahin, B.c. 213, in common with all 
the old classical books except the Yi, they 
were preserved, or rather twenty-nine of 
them, by one Fa, who hid them in a 
wall; but an older copy afterwards came to 
light, hidden in the house of a member of 
the Khung or Confucian family; whilst a 
scholar named Tai Lin during his wander- 
ings as a fugitive discovered a portion of 
the Shi on “lacquered” tablets, or per- 
haps ‘‘ lacquered cloth,” which ‘‘he guarded 
as his richest treasure and kept near 
his person.” We can understand the feel- 
ing of Ti Lin towards these recovered 
documents if we remember how Constantine 
Tischendorf describes his rapture on dis- 
covering the Sinaitic codex of the Gospels, 
and the means he took to bring his treasure 
to a place of safety. After these several 
recoveries of the Shi documents they were 
finally engraved on stone with the other 
classics in the year 837 a.p., and are still 
thus preserved at Ahang-an in Shen-hsi. 

The documents as translated before us 
are interesting and instructive from a Chinese 
point of view, but almost useless in the field 
of comparative history. They partake of 
the isolation of the people themselves, and 
hence they will scarcely command the atten- 
tion of Western scholars except as curio- 
sities. They bring before us a succession 
of strange and sometimes grotesque allocu- 
tions, abounding in names unknown to 
ordinary readers, and couched in a style not 
the most attractive in these days of rapid 
and earnest diction. Nevertheless they are 
well worth examination, and if antiquity 
lends a charm to such productions, it is 
something for the reader to find himself 
face to face with kings and dukes who 
flourished some centuries before Abraham 
was born. We wish that these writings, 
like those of Assyria and Egypt, could 
have rendered some service in the field of 
Biblical archeology. 

In the ‘ Shih King,’ or ‘ Book of Poetry,’ 
we have a collection of poetical fragments 
of an age at any rate as remote as the time 
of Confucius, the most recent of them being 
referred to the reign of the monarch Ting 
of the Kau dynasty (about 600 B.c.), and 
the oldest, forming a group of five only, to 
periods dating from 1766 B.c. to 1123 B.c. 
Dr. Legge divides the collection into four 
parts, corresponding to the Chinese divi- 
sion:—1. Fifteen books, containing 160 
pieces descriptive of manners and events 
in several of the feudal states of Aau; to 
these he gives the title ‘Lessons from the 
States’ (‘Kwo Fang’). 2. Eight books, 
containing seventy-four pieces and titles of 





six others, sung at the gatherings of feudal 
princes and their appearances at the royal 
court, which he calls ‘Minor Odes of the 
Kingdom’ (‘Hsiio Ya’). 3. Three. books, 
containing thirty-one pieces, sung on great 
court occasions; these Dr. Legge calls 
‘Major Odes of the Kingdom’ (‘ Ta Ya’). 
4. Three books, containing forty pieces, 
which are called ‘Odes of the Temple and 
the Altar’ (‘Sung’). From the preceding 
account it will be seen that only the pieces 
in the last division are professedly of a 
religious character. As it is this character 
that gives them interest in connexion with 
the sacred books of the East, they are 
pay placed first in order by the trans- 
ator. We notice at once how much they 
resemble in their general conception the 
hymns of the ‘Rig Veda.’ Substitute Agni 
or Vayu or Indra for “ meritorious ancestor,” 
and we seem to be in the company of the 
old Aryan worshippers :— 

‘* Priests, present the Soma libation ! Priests, 
leaders of the ceremonies! may you, quickly 
bringing the offering to Indra, receive that re- 
compense you desire ”; 
and soon. Compare this with 

‘Ah! ah! our meritorious ancestor! Per- 
manent are the blessings coming from him, 
Repeatedly conferred without end ;—They have 
come to you in this place. The clear spirits are in 
our vessels...... There are also the well-tempered 
soups, Prepared beforehand with the ingredients 
rightly proportioned. By these offerings we 
invite his presence, without a word, Without 
(unseemly) contention (among the worshippers). 
He will bless us with the eyebrows of longevity, 
With the grey hair and wrinkled face in un- 
limited degree.” —Ode 2, p. 306. 

What is this but the prayer of the Aryan 
worshipper to heaven and earth ?— 

‘*Verily I propitiate by my invocation the 

mind of the benevolent father (Dyuloka, heaven) 
and the great and spontaneous affection of the 
mother (of all beings) (Prithivi, earth). The 
parents with kindness have secured the vast and 
manifold immortality of their progeny.” 
In fact, were there nothing but the style 
of these verses of the ‘Sung’ to guide us, 
we should not hesitate to give them the 
antiquity they claim. But there is still 
mixed up with the very religiousness of these 
poems a strange anthropomorphizing ele- 
ment, observable inthe fact thatthey associate 
with worship paid to God a human being as 
His companion and representative. In the 
spring sacrifice, for instance, “‘ offered to God 
to seek His blessing on the agricultural 
labour of the year,” Hau i as the an- 
cestor of the house of A’u is associated with 
Him; whilst in the autumn sacrifice, in the 
Hall of Light, we find King Wan as the 
founder of the Xiu dynasty associated with 
Him. This is the difference, then, in all 
the religious observances of the Chinese 
betwixt them and the rest of the world, 
their absolute want of spiritual perception 
or faith in anything superhuman. 

The third work translated in this volume 
is the ‘Hsiio King,’ or ‘ Classic of Filial 
Piety,’ concerning which little need be said, 
except that it has always been a favourite 
with the Emperors of China, and has re- 
ceived from several of them special study. 
Dr. Legge names six emperors who have 
published their labour upon it. And 
this will not be wondered at if it be 
remembered that filial piety is the founda- 
tion of ancestral worship, and this again is 





the secret of dynastic stability. Hence it is 
considered as the beginning and the end of 
all religious and moral training for the 
young. This will be evident from one short 
extract :— 

‘¢ The Master said, ‘ The service which a filial 
son does to his parents is as follows :—In his 
general conduct to them he manifests the utmost 
reverence ; in his nourishing of them his en- 
deavour is to give them the utmost pleasure ; 
when they are ill he feels the greatest anxiety ; 
in mourning for them (dead) he exhibits every 
demonstration of grief; in sacrificing to them he 
displays the utmost solemnity. When a son is 
complete in these five things (he may be pro- 
nounced) able to serve his parents. He who 
thus serves his parents in a high situation will 
be free from pride; in a low situation will be 
free from insubordination ; among his equals 
will not be quarrelsome. In a high situation 
pride leads to ruin; in a low situation insub- 
ordination leads to punishment ; among equals 
quarrelsomeness leads to the wielding of weapons. 
If those three things be not put away, though 
a son every day contribute beef, mutton, and 
pork to nourish his parents, he is not filial.’”— 
Pp. 480-481. 

Dr. Legge tells his readers that he first 
translated the ‘Hsiio King’ about thirty 
years ago. We have therefore before us, as 
in his other labours, the result of a long 
acquaintance with his subject, an intimate 
knowledge of the language, and a matured 
judgment in the actual work of translation. 
More than this could not be desired. 








Riquet of the Tuft: a Love Drama. (Mac- 

millan & Co.) 
Zrat in behalf of the doctrine of the omni- 
potence of love, which it is the object of his 
book to preach, leads the author of the 
dramatic version of ‘Riquet of the Tuft’ 
into a species of pantheism. Like an 
ancient Greek, he assigns to everything in 
the tangible universe a tutelary genius, 
whose loving mission it is to tend upon 
and watch over it. In Shakspeare, per- 
haps, the real origin of these imaginary 
beings is found. They are twin sisters with 
those whom Prospero addresses as: — 
Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew. 
More important, however, than the potent 
purposes for which Prospero was able to 
use these ‘‘ weak masters,” and altogether 
different from those which Titania assigned 
her attendant elves, are the duties of the 
fairies in ‘ Riquet of the Tuft.’? As seen by 
one whose eyes love has tardily purged of 
what is gross in mortal vision, their func- 
tions are to keep alive the beauty and the 
love in nature. In the ecstasy of the re- 
velation afforded her, Callista, the heroine, 
speaks :— 

O stay ;— 

I see the living Beauty of the world 
Moving, a forming Spirit, through earth and air, 
And kindling love; and all the quick-winged fays 
That do the Spirit’s bidding ; some attend 
On the thin blades of grass, and lift the heads 
Of flowers o’ercharged with dew ; and others flit 
Round the huge pillars of the high-branched pines 
And keep their armour gleaming—beautiful Love 
Tending onknightly Strength—and soft the murmur 
Of multitudinous delight that fills 
The fragrant palaces above. O music 
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Ripples through wood and wave—I hearthe laughter, 
Sweet as joybells, of the fine spirits that live 
Sphered in the sailing bubbles of the stream ! 
And every cloud that the strong driver, Wind, 
Urees athwart the sky, glows with the wings 
Of an elfin host: the sunlight is their food, 
Which as they fly they drink. The world I thought 
Dead in its beauty, trembles like a woman 
With the deep life of joy and thought and love. 
The beings thus seen are not, Riquet, whose 
knowledge of the mysteries of Elf-land is 
close and accurate, assures her, to be con- 
founded with the 

Faery elves 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 
They are an even more ineffable outcome of 
the beauty and tenderness of nature. ‘‘ The 
greater spirits,’’ Riquet says, 
Are children of the moonlight. These are not 
Titania's fairies, but the living things 
Which are the thoughts and loves of Nature. 

In the manner in which he has, by means 
of the old legend of Riquet with the Tuft, 
which is one of the ‘Contes de ma Mére 
Oye’ of Perrault, enforced a pretty and 
poetical moral and advocated some hopeful 
theories concerning humanity, the author 
displays great ingenuity and some invention. 
His work is, moreover, not wanting in 
characterization, and he may claim in the 
character of King Riquet—without the Tuft 
—to have enriched fairy literature with a 


new type. The quiet humour with which 
this personage is described is specially 
admirable. 


In execution ‘Riquet of the Tuft’ is 
ereditable. Without being absolutely a poet, 
and without possessing what Rivarol ad- 
mirably calls ‘‘cet heureux pouvoir des 
mots qui sillonne si profondément l’atten- 
tion des hommes en ébranlant leur ima- 
gination,” the author has real power of 
poetic expression and a vein of genuine 
melody. 

The legend he dramatizes has, of course, 
been frequently used for stage purposes. A 
French féerte, entitled ‘ Riquet 4 la Houppe,’ 
was produced in the first half of the present 
century, with Potier as Riquet, and was 
adapted by Mr. Planché for the Olympic, at 
which house the same character was taken 
by Charles Mathews. These versions and 
others are humorous, though a certain 
measure of grace and earnestness underlies 
Mr. Planché’s comic couplets. In the treat- 
ment of the latest dramatization the attempt 
is made to give the whole a serious applica- 
tion. An experiment not wholly unlike this 
has been previously made by Mr. Gilbert in 
his ‘Palace of Truth’ and other pieces. 
No imitation, conscious or unconscious, 
of Mr. Gilbert is to be traced. Such 
indebtedness as there is must be assigned 
to Shakspeare, whose fairy dramas have 
naturally coloured all subsequent fairy lite- 
rature. Gentilla, the fairy to whose guardian- 
ship and protection Riquet owes his ultimate 
triumph over the heart of the Princess 
Callista, explains how she came to take so 
keen an interest in him. After charming 
with her wand his senses into slumber, she 
declares :— 

His face is worn with pain, and yet his grief 
And passion have so wrought it that it wins 
Some of his mother’s beauty. She was young 
When first I loved her; the quick-footed wind, 
That leads the choir of many-coloured clouds 








THE 


To dance their morrice in the fields of heaven, 

Was not more joyful. Oft in summer nights | 
We roved the woods, waking the fiowers from sleep, 
Then sat beside the moonlight streamlet, where 

I told her tales of Faery while the dark 

Thrilled with the nightingale. 





The resemblance of this in conception, if not | 
in execution, to the immortal rejoinder of 
Titania to the demand of Oberon for “a 
little changeling boy to be Ais henchman” 
is at once apparent. So natural, and even 
laudable, is it to follow the method of Shak- 
speare, no imputation of censure underlies 
our criticism. Some of the lyrics, of which 
several are interspersed through the pages, 
are dainty in workmanship, and catch 
happily enough the seventeenth century 
note. On the whole, the blank verse is 
good in quality. In the passage in which 
Riquet describes the illumination that pro- 
ceeds from the love new sprung within his 
heart the author is seen to highest advantage. 
This, as a specimen of his manner at its 
best, we quote :— 


This is the ilex grove 
I have seen in dreams—the very, very place, 
And this the alley where the woodman said, 
Callista walks so often, and alone. 
I'll wait, and venture all, my love, my life, 
On the bolder chance. The straightest man in the 
world, 
Nay Oberon, his wings instinct with love, 
Flying above the tumbling sea by night 
To kiss Titania in her Indian cave, 
Could not have sped more quickly to his end 
Than I since yesternoon. I am all changed ; 
And I shall Win my day. I love the world, 
And all that meet me love me for my love. 
The women and the children in the village, 
Seeing my heart’s wild rapture on my face 
Were kindly with me, and the forest folk 
Who gather the pine kernels made me rest 
Last night around their fire in the glade, 
And we were joyous; no one seemed to see, 
So much the Spirit of love within me wrought, 
How I was made; and as I rode alone, 
Nature, my mother, held me to her breast, 
And I was glad, immeasurably glad. 
The clouds told me their secrets, and the streams 
Talked with me as I passed ; in every leaf 
There was a song, and in all flowers Love 
Whispered, and smiled on me. 
Some scattered lines are very happy, such as 
Through the woods my passion bore me on, 
More tireless than the swallow’s southern flight, 
Constant as song within the skylark’s heart, 
And desolate without you as the night 
On wastes of mountain snow. 
Again :— 
What a wild wonder is a woman’s will! 
Impulse commands it, hope, and faith, and love; 
But conscience never, truth and justice never. 
And, once more, the speech of Callista when, 
conquered by love, she leans her head upon 
her lover’s breast, and answers his inquiry 
concerning her previous coldness :— 
Ask me no more; 
What matters that dull time, or what I was 
So long ago? I love you now, and since 
My head was on your breast, eternity 
Has come and gone. 

The banter in the character of Lanval the 
painter—who objects to disturbing with the 
gifts of thought the serene and soulless 
beauty of Callista—of the school that holds 
to “art for art’s sake,” and not only of 
that school, but of all esthetic criticism, 
is good-natured and agreeable. Many of 


the subordinate characters have a fair mea- | 


sure of individuality. Among the humorous 


or guast-humorous personages of the drama | 


the place of honour belongs, as has been 
said, to King Riquet, who is not to be con- 
founded with his son. Satire upon the 


benevolent monarch of feudal times, who 
while he was well supplied with animals to 
slay might perhaps let his subjects rest, 
could scarcely be lighter or happier. In 
this verse we find the influence of existing 
schools. This scarcely extends beyond the 
bounds outside which few pass, except those 
master minds who are to found schools of 
their own instead of repeating the shib- 
boleth of any existing institution. 








Redhouse’s Turkish Dictionary. Second Edi- 
tion. Revised and Enlarged by Dr. Charles 
Wells. (Quaritch.) 

A Practical Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By Dr. Charles Wells. (Same publisher.) 


THE intelligent foreigner observant of Eng- 
lish institutions may very usefully investigate 
our relation to the study of the Turkish 
language. Now, as formerly, we take upon 
ourselves a foremost position as to Turkey 
and the Turks, sometimes as protectors, 
sometimes as correctors. Our intelligent 
friend, who thinks we know all about them, 
will learn, first of all, that we have not 
a single professor of the Turkish language 
in England or India; next, that until this 
year we have not had a dragoman in our 
service throughout the Turkish empire who 
could write a State document in literary 
Turkish, although the dragomans are all 
natives of the country. Of late we have 
started a school of student dragomans, 
several of whom are of foreign descent and 
all of whom are lads, and thus there is no 
assurance of their having an English poli- 
tical education or the requisite Turkish 
education. Her Majesty’s Government, so 
largely interested, spends nothing for the 
promotion of the study of the Turkish lan- 
guage. Nevertheless some of these students 
already promise well. 

Disappointed in his expectations, our 
friend might think it well to abandon the 
subject, but, pushing the inquiry further, he 
would find that in the absence of State aid 
and of academic support something was still 
done by this anomalous people, the English. 
In the person of Mr. J. W. Redhouse, who 
was trained in Constantinople, we have a 
most distinguished Turkish scholar, and 
from him have emanated standard dic- 
tionaries and grammars. One of the best 
dictionaries, that in English and Turkish by 
Mr. Redhouse, was printed by the munifi- 
cence of the late Wm. Wheelwright, of New- 
buryport in New England, the pioneer of 
ocean steam navigation in the South Pacific, 
and a great benefactor to the Argentine 
States. Mr. Wheelwright’s purpose was 
after the Crimean war to promote the 
labours of the American and English mis- 
sions in Turkey. Thus in one way or another 
individual energy makes up for the supine- 
ness of our Government, and emulates the 
efforts of continental Governments. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch, who published the 
first dictionary of Mr. Redhouse so many 
years ago, has now brought out a new 
edition, urged on by the spirit of enterprise 
of those with whom he has been associated. 
| This gives us an occasion to consider what 
| are the claims of the Turkish language 
| itself. Before we do so, it may be well, in 
| justice to the Turks, to say that as they 
| have a deep interest in ali matters English, 
: their Government has done just about as 
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much for the study of the English language 
as ours for that of the Turkish. We must, 
however, speak with a little reserve. Some 
years ago reformers at Constantinople found 
that, under the usual civilizing influence 
of their French advisers, the Turks were 
having French taught in the Imperial Naval 
School instead of English. The Sultan 
issued a decree to rectify this, but the 
French ambassador represented that it was 
very hard on a deserving Frenchman to 
be turned out of employment. The Sultan 
benevolently solved the difficulty by order- 
ing that the Frenchman should teach Eng- 
lish instead of French. This judgment was 
received with the greatest satisfaction by 
the young men in the school; they were no 
longer bothered with French, and as the 
Frenchman did not learn English he could 
not teach it, and they were never troubled 
about that. At one time there was only one 
political functionary of the Porte who could 
speak English. 

Turkish, although spoken in so many 
dialects, is so uniform in plan that he who 
speaks Ottoman Turkish can work his way 
from European Turkey, through Asia Minor 
and Central Asia, to the Chinese dominions. 
It is the language of the reigning dynasty 
and political families of Persia, and of a 
large portion of its population; it holds a 
good place in the Caucasus, and reaches 
through Asiatic Russia from the Arctic 
regions to the Black Sea. It can be used 
in Egypt, Tunis, and Cyprus. Thus it is 
an important political language, and one 
most useful to the traveller. To our Indian 
empire it is of great importance in con- 
nexion with Afghanistan, Persia, Turkistan, 
and the Chinese territories. Nevertheless 
no provision is made for its study by the 
Indian authorities, though there is as head 
of the college at Lahore Dr. Leitner, the 
only man who has been a Professor of 
Turkish in England, and whose pupil at 
King’s College was Dr. Wells, the editor 
of the dictionary now before us. 

Turkish is a triple language like our own, 
and uses up Arabic and Persian materials, 
and in case of need European terms. It is, 
however, of much interest to philologists in 
belonging to the Ugro-Altaic class, of which 
it forms the most important member, and 
therefore is well qualified for giving an 
insight into their structure. Of late another 
feature of interest connected with Turkish 
is that it is used in the works of M. F. 
Lenormant as one of the languages illustra- 
tive of the Akkad. In this respect we may 
hope to get something remarkable from the 
distinguished scholar the Rev. Dr. Koelle, 
who during his stay in Constantinople has 
brought his linguistic attainments to bear 
on Turkish philology, and is stated to have 
made some discoveries which are of general 
interest. 

Whoever looks at the paradigm of the 
Turkish verb given by Mr. Redhouse will 
recognize many of the forms of the copious 
English verb, ‘‘I am opening,” ‘I was 
opening,” ‘‘I have been opening,” &c., and 
in fact there are many points in the struc- 
ture of the two languages which illustrate 
each other, however remote they usually 
are. Indeed, in the teaching of Turkish 
and of many Turanian languages it would 
be a great assistance if the corresponding 
English forms were given. ‘Six sail of 





ships,” ‘‘Six head of cattle,” give us very 
good Turanianisms worth lines of text. If we 
make ourselves a little poetical we can be- 
come Turanian enough in our order: ‘‘Sail- 
ing were we,”’ ‘“‘ Him loved not I,” ‘‘ Lovest 
not thou?” ‘So brave a man was he,” and 
so forth. We may get our postpositions, 
too, “‘hereby,” “wherewith,” ‘‘homewards,” 
&c. Indeed, Englishmen have great helps 
towards the study of Tutkish when they 
choose to turn them to account. 

For the task of compiling the second 
edition Dr. Wells has been chosen by Mr. 
Quaritch, with the sanction of Mr. Redhouse, 
and for this he can have few competitors. 
He was the first and sole Turkish prizeman 
of King’s College, and he has actively kept 
up the practice of the language. In Con- 
stantinople he spent some time as Professor 
of English in the Imperial Naval College at 
Halki, and he was private secretary to Sir 
Arnold Kemball in the late Russo-Turkish 
war. It may be an encouragement to Eng- 
lish ladies to know that Lady Kemball is a 
proficient Turkish scholar. 

The volume before us is a recast of the 
smaller work of Redhouse—English-Turkish 
and Turkish-English. Dr. Wells claims 
that he has added many words, which we 
presume refer to those taken from Red- 
house’s large ‘English and Turkish Dic- 
tionary.’ Through such a work it is im- 
possible to go at length, but we have tested 
both portions in several places, and can 
recognize the care and labour which Dr. 
Wells has bestowed. This is the more 
necessary as the English pronunciation is 
figured according to Mr. Redhouse’s render- 
ing, and this to make it useful is necessarily 
complicated. The work is a very valuable 
contribution to the materials of English and 
American students, and will be thankfully 
received in India. 

Dr. Wells’s grammar will be found a very 
useful addition to our resources. While it 
gives us the materials of the best authorities, 
it furnishes, as the author promises, much 
new matter. It is a very copious work, 
and will be most valuable for study and 
reference. Dr. Wells has had great advan- 
tages for such a task, and he has turned 
them well to account. He has introduced 
exercises which will be welcome to many, 
and he claims as a speciality to have given 
illustrations from Turkish works, which will 
be a step towards the study of the literature. 
It is of some importance that while provid- 
ing for the acquisition of the language as 
a written language, he has not neglected 
what is essential for conversation. We 
should have been glad if the philology of 
the language had been further dealt with 
in relation to its position in general philo- 
logy. We doubt whether nominative, 
genitive, dative, and accusative are suit- 
able in such a language as Turkish for 
displaying declension. We think, too, 
that forms of English could have been 
applied more freely to exhibit the Turkish 
forms. The alliterative adjectives or words 
in Turkish (p. 20) are not so peculiar as 
Dr. Wells thinks, for he will find enough 
in Mr. Wheatley’s little dictionary for 
English, to say nothing of other languages. 
We believe we are safe in saying that the 
complicated spelling of this book has been 
carefully supervised by Dr. Wells, and we 
have only met in our inspection with one 





literal error which has escaped the author, 
and that is on the last page but one. 








The Lincoln Pocket Guide: being a Short Ac- 
count of the Churches and Antiquities of the 
County. By Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart. 
(Stanford.) 


LiycotnsuirE has been neglected by tourists. 
The glorious minster of the Blessed Virgin 
at Lincoln and half a dozen of the great Fen 
churches have become objects of pilgrimage, 
but beside these the wandering public know 
nothing of the second of the English counties 
except that which they have received with 
unhesitating faith from writers of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is still to the outer world 
a land of mere and heath, where there is 
nothing to see and little to do except catch 
wild fowl and patiently endure the ague. It 
still causes a smile of incredulity when a 
Lincolnshire man ventures to affirm that as 
for the Fens, they are all gone—drained 
away; that the great works of recent days 
have made them a mere name, which is use- 
ful as perpetuating a fact of past history, 
but is absolutely misleading as a description 
of the present. As tothe great heath which 
extended for miles to the south of Lincoln, 
and over which the inland lighthouse known 
as Dunston Pillar dominated, it has long 
been cut up into square enclosures, and now 
produces some of the finest barley and wheat 
grown in England. The tall, square tower 
holds aloft a flame no longer, but is sur- 
mounted by a statue of George III., during 
whose reign the changes took place. The 
fact is that, so far from Lincolnshire being 
a desolate land, the passion for enclosure 
has gone so far that there is hardly a bit of 
wild land left in the shire. The bustard 
has long been extinct, though it wandered 
here in large flocks little more than a cen- 
tury ago; the bittern, of which we have 
heard old sportsmen say that it was in their 
young days so common that it was no un- 
usual thing to bag three or four in a single 
afternoon, is now all but unknown; the 
heron is becoming scarce; and even the 
magpie, which twenty years ago was 80 
common as to be a constant source of an- 
noyance to the shepherd and the housewife, 
is now rarely seen. So very far, indeed, has 
the march of improvement gone, that not a 
few of the wiser and more thoughtful people 
of the county are meditating, not how to 
bring still more soil into cultivation, but by 
what means they are to restrain lords of 
manors and ‘land-jobbers” from appro- 
priating the few patches of common that 
are left. They think that those simple 
people who love nature and take a delight 
in birds, insects, and wild plants are worthy 
of some little consideration. 

Sir Charles Anderson’s book will, we 
believe, be of great service not only to 
strangers, but also to Lincolnshire people 
themselves. The ordinary guide-book tells 
of little except what is to be seen. Sir 
Charles Anderson, who knows every inch 
of the shire, has much to say of the 
associations of places, and many racy anec- 
dotes to tell. Thus, though the book is 
small, it really contains more that is interest- 
ing and instructive than most volumes of 
double its bulk. What we require in a 
guide-book to any part of our own country 
is not an elaborate description of a few well- 
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known objects, but instruction where to find 
those lesser things which are of interest to 
thoughtful people. Lincolnshire—the north 
as well as the south—abounds with curious 
churches, very few of which have ever been 
figured, or even described, by a competent 
hand. We hope Sir Charles’s book may 
have the effect of turning the steps of some 
wandering antiquary in that direction who 
will have sufficient energy and zeal to give 
us a good account of them. Sir Charles 
seems to have visited nearly every one, and 
gives a few words concerning each, just suf- 
ticient to let the traveller know that there is 
something worth seeing, and of what nature 
that something is. For this we are grateful. 
All that is wanted in a book really meant 
for the coat-pocket is a hint as to where to 
look and what will be found. He does not 
confine himself to notices of churches, or, 
indeed, to buildings of any kind, but gives 
us a few words about nearly every earth- 
work in the county, and wells, stones, and 
trees, when there is anything memorable 
about them, are not left unnoticed. Under 
“Brampton” we are told a strange, weird 
tale of an ash tree, which seems to carry us 
far back into the time when the 
Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima 

was the abode of beings who were objects 
of awe or devotion. It seems that at this 
place in 1640, when men’s minds were un- 
easy with those fierce political and religious 
questionings that so soon after burst forth 
into civil war, an ash tree was heard to utter 
strange groans, and that an adventurous 
person who climbed up into its branches 
fell down in a fainting fit, and declared 
when he came to himself again that he had 
heard voices, and that Brampton had need 
to pray. The Earl of Lincoln (Theophilus 
Clinton), it is affirmed, had one of the 
branches cut off, and then the voice was still 
more distinctly heard, but the language in 
which it spoke could not be understood. 

We have heard it stated that there is not 

in Lincolnshire a single monolith or other 
stone which there is reason to believe has 
ever been an object of reverence. Sir 
Charles Anderson directs attention to an ob- 
ject which, although in great part natural, 
must be classed with stones like the Devil’s 
Arrows at Burrowbridge and the great 
standing stone in Rudston churchyard. At 
Saweliff, in the parish of Roxby, Sir Charles 
says there is 
“a fragment of rock a few feet above the 
ground called Sunken Church ; tradition says it 
‘was part of the wall of a church which was 
swallowed up with the congregation, and that 
on the anniversary of that day, if you go early 
in the morning, you will hear the bells ringing. 
ease As there are no other rocks in this locality 
it was probably selected for heathen rites, which 
gave a weird character to the place.” 
This stone is certainly a part of the un- 
moved natural rock, a long block of Oolite, 
but looked at from some points of view it 
is strangely like the head of a huge serpent. 
It is not unlikely that its present form may 
be in some degree the result of art. People 
are yet terrified to go near it at night, and 
in very recent days—probably, indeed, at 
the present time—it has been visited for 
magical purposes by persons who have 
thought themselves bewitched or have wished 
to cast a spell on others. 

Sir Charles Anderson evidently takes 





much interest in the Lincolnshire dialect. 
He gives a few specimens of it which are 
very entertaining. We have also two verses 
of the song which village lads sing when 
they inflict the punishment known here and 
throughout the north of England as “ riding 
the stang.” There is also a long and 
instructive list of places in Lincolnshire 
and the Scandinavian parts of Yorkshire 
with the kindred names which are to be 
found in Norway and Denmark. We believe 
Sir Charles is in error in the derivation 
which he gives for the sister towns or 
villages of Winterton and Winteringham 
in the north of the county. He thinks they 
were so named from having been ‘the 
winter quarters of the Danes.” This, though 
the opinion of Abraham de la Pryme and 
others of our elder antiquaries, is, to say the 
least of it, very doubtful. Kemble suggests 
that Winteringham in Lincolnshire and 
Wintringham in Yorkshire took their name 
from the Wintringas. 








Bombay Gazetteer —Vols. V. and VI. Cutch, 
Cambay, and other Bombay Districts. (Bom- 
bay, Government Press; London, Triibner 
& Co.) 

Tux series of works forming the results of 

the statistical survey of India has been re- 

inforced by two more volumes (the fifth and 
sixth), devoted to accounts of Cutch, Palan- 
pur, Mahi and Rewa Kantha, Cambay and 
the Surat States, most of which combine to 
form part of the now obsolete province of 

Gujarat, in the northern part of the Bombay 

Presidency. The Bombay volumes are among 

the best of the series of these valuable 

administrative handbooks, and we are glad 
to see that the present ones, which appear 

to be mainly the work of Mr. James M. 

Campbell, Bo.C.S., are up to the level of 

their predecessors. The first named, Cutch, 

is a district of considerable historic interest. 

It was visited by Alexander; it formed part 

of Menander’s kingdom from the Jamna to 

Saurashtra about 150 years later; and on 

the overthrow of the Graco-Bactrian king- 

dom, in 120 B.c., the Scythians, known to 
the Indians as Saka or Min, passing south, 
established themselves in Cutch and other 
parts of Northern Gujarat. Ptolemy knew 
the Gulf of Cutch as Kanthi, and the author 
of the ‘ Periplus’ speaks of the country as 
yielding in abundance corn, rice, sesamum, 
butter, and cotton. Hwen Thsang, that 
ubiquitous Chinese pilgrim, described it 
under the name of Otien-po-chi-lo; and the 

Arabs settled in it in the ninth century. 

The earlier notices of Cutch are thus fre- 

quent. In later times the province was 

chiefly noted for the brisk commerce it kept 
up with the Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, the east 
coast of Africa, the Mekran coast, and the 
whole of India as far as Ceylon, the exports 
being mainly cottons, silks, alum, and ghi, 
and the imports, bullion from Mokha, ivory, 
rhinoceros horns and hides from East Africa, 
dates, cocoa-nuts, grain of all kinds, and 
timber from the Malabar and Konkan 
coasts. With the Somali Arabs commercial 
intercourse necessitated many precautions, 
such as for each trader to consign himself 
to a Somali, who became his security for life 
and property, this step being absolutely essen- 
tial on account of the thievish and murderous 
practices of the natives. Nevertheless large 





profits were secured by the Cutch traders, 
and in these and other voyages their sailors 
laid the foundation of a great reputation for 
seamanship, of which Sir Alexander Burnes 
spoke with admiration in 1835. Cutch has 
also been long noted for the superior design 
and workmanship of its gold and silver ware, 
and endeavours have been made to foster 
this interesting native industry by the 
establishment of a school of design. The 
state is now under a native ruler called the 
Rao; but he is only fifteen years of age, and 
the actual administration is consequently 
vested in the hands of a regency under the 
presidency of the Political Agent. One of 
the chief difficulties with which Government 
has had to combat in Cutch has been 
the odious practice of female infanticide. 
Happily the measures taken to suppress 
this have been very successful, so that the 
1877 census revealed the gratifying fact 
that the females were to the males in the 
proportion of 1 to 1:07. The other states 
treated in the same volume are Palanpur 
and Mahi Kantha, but these do not attain 
the importance of Cutch. Proceeding 
further to the south-east, we come to a 
group of sixty-one small states, collectively 
termed the Rewa Kantha Political Agency, 
and grouped about the lower course of the 
Mahi and Nerbudda rivers. The country 
here is fairly diversified as far as physical 
aspect is concerned, and being mostly hilly 
and well watered, with a large proportion 
of unsettled, semi-savage tribes, such as 
Bhils and Kolis, who are accustomed to live 
on fruits, roots, and wild vegetables, it has 
never been entirely wasted by famine. This 
group of states, together with Cambay and the 
Surat States, combine to make up the sixth 
volume of the ‘Bombay Gazetteer.’ Cambay 
is a gently waving alluvial plain between the 
Mahi and Sabarmati rivers, and until rail- 
ways made travelling easy was a favourite 
resort for invalids from the fevers and heat 
of inland Gujarat. As late as the end of last 
century it was noticeable as being one of the 
few places in India, and indeed in the whole 
world, where lions and tigers were found, 
so to speak, cheek by jowl. Sir Charles 
Malet, when Resident in 1781, killed a 
lion about twenty miles north of the town of 
Cambay. The country people called it the 
camel tiger (untia vdgh). It was about the 
same colour as a camel, of course without 
spots or stripes, not high, but powerful and 
massive, and with a head and foreparts 
of wonderful size and strength. Cambay 
assumed some commercial importance in the 
tenth century, and at the close of the thir- 
teenth it had risen to be one of the chief 
ports of India, and formed a great mart for 
the export of indigo, cotton, and, as Marco 
Polo tells us, hides and manufactured 
leather, besides numerous other products. 
The Mussulman rulers of Gujarat actively 
encouraged its trade, and in the fifteenth 
century organized four expeditions for the 
suppression of piracy in the Arabian Sea. 
Shortly after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the control of the sea trade passed 
into the hands of the Portuguese, and our 
information of the Cambay trade is greatly 
amplified from that date, but it is doubtful 
whether the trade was ever again so great as 
it was during the reign of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1513). The portion of the volume 
which is here devoted to an enumeration 
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and description of the various products 
which were exported from, or imported into, 
Cambay will be found highly interesting, 
and reflects much credit on the compiler. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
the head of the Cambay Gulf began to silt 
up, and later on the establishment of the 
Dutch and English factories at Surat brought 
about the decline of the Cambay trade, which, 
since the opening of the Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad Railway (1863), has still further de- 
creased, and assumed a purely local character. 
One famous product of Cambay still survives 
to this day in the Cambay stones, chiefly 
agates and carnelians, which are found in a 
small sandstone hill near the Nerbudda, per- 
haps to be identified with Ptolemy’s agate 
mountain. The stones are exceedingly diver- 
sified in appearance, and some are of great 
beauty. They are worked up into armlets, 
dress ornaments, seals, necklaces, and rings 
for the Chinese and Arab markets, while 
those destined for Europe are manufactured 
into paper weights, slabs for boxes and 
tables, cups and saucers, and nicknacks of 
various descriptions. The trade is said to 
support about six hundred families of skilled 
workmen and from five to six hundred un- 
skilled labourers. In each branch of the 
craft the heads of the factories form a dis- 
tinct guild, but the trade funds (like some 
nearer home) seem to be applied to no 
other purpose than that of entertaining the 
members. 

The two volumes before us may be taken 
as very fair specimens of the statistical 
accounts of Indian districts which are being 
issued from time to time. It is a pity that 
measures could not have been taken to ensure 
the simultaneous issue of such useful hand- 
books. At present the Indian statistical 
accounts or gazetteers, as they appear to be 
indifferently called, have been dragging on 
the process of coming into birth for a score 
or so of years. Two censuses will have 
come and gone, and yet, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of getting the different provinces and 
presidencies of India to work with one 
consent, the series will be still incomplete. 
The statistical value of the publications 
must be much diminished by their being 
published at such irregular and distant in- 
tervals. Still, we are bound to confess that, 
taken individually, many of them give us 
a complete and faithful picture of the results 
of British rule in India, such as very few 
works have yet conveyed. 








Curiosities of the Search-Room. 
Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’ 
man & Hall.) 

Tue art of compilation is not easy, and it is 

impossible to avoid sins both of omission and 

commission in dealing with a field so wide 
as that of ‘ Curiosities of the Search-Room.’ 

The collection of remarkable wills by the 

author of ‘Flemish Interiors’ shows a great 

amount of energy, if not of patience. A 

large number of authorities have been con- 

sulted, some of which required more verifica- 
tion before the second-hand results were given 
as facts to the public; a wide range of time 
has been covered, beginning with the will 
of Sennacherib, discovered at Konyunjik, 
and descending to the Bagot will case in 

1880, of which the only fact recorded is that 

it ended in a compromise; and a great 


By the 
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number of documents have been dealt with, 
some of extreme interest, others of the most 
commonplace description. Though much 
zeal has been expended in reference, it would 
seem that the book has been hurriedly 
thrown together, or we should not find a 
detailed account of the Search-Room at 
Somerset House, given in a note to p. 15, 
repeated in the text of p. 23, nor space 
occupied by such information as this :— 

‘If he desire......to examine either an original 
will or its copy, he will, after fulfilling the pre- 
scribed formalities...... and waiting a considerable 
time, have it brought to him in this room, into 
which he will have been previously ushered.” 
Hardly more original are the author’s ab- 
stract reflections :— 

‘* Every age, as well as every nation, has its 
local colour, and with regard to such entirely 
personal compositions as wills, we might say 
every individual also,” &c. 

Having broken away from the inevitable 

exordium, and launched upon the career of 
stringing documents together, the writer 
becomes much more amusing. Among those 
which, with a modern scorn of Greek, she 
calls ‘‘ excentric” wills, that of Jehan Con- 
naxa holds a conspicuous place. The story 
has served for the plot of a comedy by 
Etienne. Connaxa, a leading burgher of 
Antwerp, who had married his two 
daughters to noblemen of that city, was 
induced by his children, like a second Lear, 
to divest himself of his fortune in their 
favour. Experiencing the treatment which 
was to be expected from Goneril and 
Regan, he bethought himself of a fortunate 
device. Inviting his sons-in-law to a ban- 
quet, he took the occasion to be publicly im- 
portuned for the loan of a thousand crowns, 
which he had borrowed from the ostensible 
suppliant. A great change of feeling takes 
place among his sordid relations on the 
request being satisfied, and thenceforth he 
lives at free quarters till the day of his death. 
At the last moment his anxious relatives 
‘beg him to declare his last wishes and to make 
acodicil. He replies that that has already been 
done, and requests them to bring out of his room 
his strong box with three locks ; the weight is 
enormous, and the expectant heirs feel convinced 
that their inheritance will shortly be doubled. 
Connaxa requests them to send for the prior of 
the Jacobins of Antwerp ; and appointing him 
his testamentary executor, he hands him one of 
the keys of the box, and to each of the sons-in- 
law one of the remaining two, desiring that it 
may not be opened until forty days after his 
obsequies.” 
He then ensures that his funeral shall be 
duly performed, and directs certain hand- 
some legacies to churches to be paid by his 
children forthwith. When the box is opened 
it is discovered to be full of old iron, lead, 
and flints. 

**In the midst of these lay conspicuous a 
clumsy cudgel, and round it was rolled a parch- 
ment, which proved to be Connaxa’s will. It 
was briefly written in these words: ‘Ego Joannes 
Connaxa tale condo testamentum, ut qui sui cura 
relict’ alternis curam susceperit mactetur hac 
clava.’” 

An ardent politician in 1798 makes the 
following characteristic dispositions :— 

“The last will of John Redman, citizen of the 
world, of Upminster in Essex...... Tylehurst 
Lodge Farm I devise to the eldest son of my 
second cousin, Mr. Benjamin Branfill, on condi- 
tion that he, the eldest son, takes the name of 
Redman, or to his second or third son if the 





others decline it. It is hereby enjoined to the 
Branfills to keep the owner’s apartment and 
land in hand, to be a check to shuffling, sharp- 
ing tenants, who are much disposed to im- 
poverish the land......Holding my executors in 
such esteem, I desire them to pay all the legacies 
without the wicked swindling and base imposi- 
tion of stamps that smell of blood and carnage. 
To Mr. French, of Harpur Street,...... a set of 
Tom Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ bound with 
common sense, with the answers intended by 
the longheads of the law, fatheads of the 
Church, and wiseheads of an insolent, usurping 
aristocracy......To that valuable friend of his 
country in the worst of times, Charles Fox, 
member for Westminster, five hundred guineas. 
To each of the daughters of Horne Tooke, five 
hundred pounds.” 

This wise and moderate person adds a 
codicil providing for the consumption of his 
wine on the premises at a succession of 
banquets by his executors. 

Another politician in 1879, a Baptist 
minister, directs 
‘the payment of all my just debts, funeral and 
testamentary expenses, as soon as conveniently 
may be after my departure to heaven ; but, as 
this is to be my final public document, I shall 
here record my detestation of all State establish- 
ments of religion, believing them to be anti- 
Scriptural and soul-ruining......I thirst to see 
the Church brought down, the Church by man 
set up, for millions are by it led on to drink a 
bitter cup.” 

Many testators have given minute direc- 
tions as to the disposal of their remains. 
The nurture of British oaks and American 
elms has been the laudable care of some 
patriots; the advancement of surgical 
science was the aim of Bentham, of Miss 
Martineau, and of the celebrated Dr. Mes- 
senger Monsey, whose name, by the way, 
is in this book misspelled; John Reed, the 
gas-lighter of a Philadelphia theatre, be- 
queathed his skull to the house, to be used 
as Yorick’s skull in ‘Hamlet’; while his 
compatriot, Mr. Sanborne, like another 
Ziska, directed two drumheads to be made 
of his skin, on which ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
might be beat on Bunker’s Hill on every 
17th of June. 

The Horatian proclivities of another 
American testator have been recorded in 
Mr. Tegg’s ‘ Wills of Their Own,’ where 
may be also found the dispositions of Mr. 
Darby or Durley, who cut his wife off with 
a shilling because she picked his pocket 
of sixty guineas, and of the jovial a 
Martinett, who bequeathed his debts to the 
Governor of Bengal. 

The collection of vindictive wills is one 
of the most curious. That of Philip, fifth 
Earl of Pembroke, is too long to quote im 
extenso, but all its provisions are worth read- 
ing. Among other things, he agrees with 
that class of testators who are exclusive 
after death; and whereas many pious persons 
desire to be buried in the church porch, that 
men’s feet may go over them, he says:— 

** Above all, put not my body beneath the 
church porch, for I am, after all, a man of birth, 
and I would not that I should be interred there 
where Colonel Pride was born.” 

He goes on :— 

“‘Ttem: I give my two best saddle horses to 
the Earl of Denbigh, whose legs methinks must 
soon begin to fail him. As regardeth my other 
horses, 1 bequeath them to Lord Fairfax, that 
when Cromwell and his council take away his 
commission he may still have some horse to 
command,..,..[tem: I give nothing to my Lord 
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Saye, and I do make him this legacy willingly, 
because I know that he will faithfully distribute 
it unto the poor...... Item: I give to the Lieut.- 
General Cromwell one of my words, the which 
he must want, seeing that he hath never kept 
any of his own.” 

Henry VII.’s will is characteristically 
economical. He desires that 
‘our executors have a special respect, in our 
funeral, to the laud and praising of God, the 
health of our soul, and somewhat to our dignity 
royal, but avoiding damnable pomp and out- 
rageous superfluities.” 

With a “touching compliment,” in con- 
trast to the arbitrary jealousy exhibited by 
many testators, we may close our list of ex- 
tracts. Says Mr. Granville Harcourt :— 

‘‘ The unspeakable interest with which I con- 
stantly regard Lady Waldegrave’s future fate 
induces me to advise her earnestly to unite her- 
self again with some one who may deserve to 
enjoy the blessing of her society during the 
many years of her probable survival of my life.” 

Such are a very few of the curious and 
interesting documents collected by the com- 
piler’s research. Of the merits of the book 
as a whole there will be different opinions. 
The faculty of wonder, which we are told is 
the origin of knowledge, is perhaps unduly 
sensitive in the writer. Certainly an im- 
mense mass of commonplace, almost of 
rubbish, overlies what is worth preserving. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Disputed Wills,” mostly 
of recent date, is prolix and dull in the ex- 
treme. On the other hand, that on ‘‘ Wills 
of Remarkable Persons,” though much 
might have been omitted, contains valuable 
relics of a great number of illustrious per- 
sonages. At any rate, the author has taken 
much pains to be interesting, and, in spite 
of some errors of judgment and perplexing 
cross divisions of her subjeet, has fairly 
succeeded. 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Wellfields. By Jessie Fothergill. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


Love and Life. By C. M. Yonge. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

The Tcherkess and his Victim. (Hodges.) 

Monsell Digby. By W. Marshall. 3 vols. 


(Remington & Co.) 
Charlie. By Mrs. Woodward. 3 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
In ‘The Wellfields,’ as in her former 
books, the author of ‘The First Violin’ has 
mainly devoted her powers to the delinea- 
tion of the sentimental part of a love story. 
This alone is enough to ensure popularity 
for her novel. But it deserves popularity on 
other grounds as well. It is the best of her 
three books in point of completeness of con- 
struction, and the character of Jerome Well- 
field, who is the principal man, though he 
can hardly be called the hero, is more 
finished and more consistent than any she has 
yet attempted. The author’s success in her 
description of German life has naturally led 
her to lay the scene once more for a great 
part in Germany. The other part is laid in 
the north-east corner of Lancashire. There 
is less music in this book than in the author’s 
previous works, and here it is used somewhat 
as an evil influence. Miss Fothergill has 
turned her attention more to painting, and 
with this she does not seem to be equally 
familiar. Possibly the difficulty is greater 
in using the incidents of a painter’s life. 


vols. 


| The feverish emotions roused by music are 
| easier to work with. But, whether inten- 
| tionally or not, there is a certain artistic fit- 
ness in the contrast between the love of the 
man who won the heroine by thrilling her 
artist-nature with music and the more 
peaceful and enduring love of the painter- 
spirit of the other. It is amusing to watch 
the growth of the author’s mind, but she 
must be warned of the extreme danger 
there is in being led to give the rein to her 
new ideas. She seems to be running the 
risk of descending to the great fault which 
women often commit in their novels—losing 
sight of the characters and story, and going 
off into something which is very like sermon- 
izing. Two places may be mentioned where 
Miss Fothergill makes this mistake, one 
where she drifts into reflections upon Roman 
Catholic ritual, and the other where she 
delivers a short lecture upon what it is now 
fashionable to call Agnosticism. As in her 
other books, there is here some want of 
vigour in the climax of the story. Toa 
writer who has a very considerable gift of 
language, who writes brilliantly as well as 
easily, it is no doubt a great difficulty to 
| know how to end. Miss Fothergill does not 
give sufficient study to this very important 
task. It is obvious that she has the power; 
her natural talent is unquestionable; she 
has only to be convinced of the necessity to 
bestow as much labour upon the climax of 
her plots as upon their commencement and 
unfolding. 

The artifice of filling in the general out- 
lines of some old myth with a story of recent 
times has evidently a strong attraction about 
it. Miss Thackeray has done it repeatedly, 
borrowing, one may suppose, the notion from 
her father, who was fond of suggesting 
parallels between the situation of his cha- 
racters and that of the heroes and heroines 
of nursery tales. Miss Yonge followed some 
years ago with ‘My Young Alcides,’ the 
difference between the two ladies being that 
one goes to romantic, the other to classical 
sources—Countess d’Aulnoy and Lempriére. 
There must, no doubt, be some satistaction 
for an ingenious mind in the process of in- 
venting details and names to round off the 
work and make the new story suggest, 
without too forcibly resembling, the old at 
every turn. This was done very cleverly in 
‘My Young Alcides,’ but the story was a 
little injured artistically by the too great 
prominence which moral teaching was 
allowed to assume. In ‘Love and Life’ 
this is better managed. The heroine, like 
a virtuously brought up young lady of her 
period—the first half of the last century— 
attends, of course, to her religious duties, 
and derives comfort therefrom in her 
troubles; but the author is too careful of 
historical proprieties to make her as 
‘‘churchy” as her great-granddaughter 
might be, and, from the point of view of 
the secular reader, this is an advantage. 
Miss Yonge’s intimate acquaintance with 
the minutie of history enables her to 
arrange the accessories of her picture cor- 
rectly, while she has wisely not attempted 
a tour de force of style after the manner of 
‘Esmond.’ The scene in Lady Belamour’s 
boudoir might be, and to some extent is, 
taken bodily from Hogarth. All this time 
we have not said what ancient myth is here 
retold “in eighteenth century costume.” 











Readers of no more ancient literature than 
Mr. Morris’s poems will find out for them- 
selves before they have read very far. 
They will probably agree that—with the 
exception, perhaps, of a slight stretch of 
probability in the catastrophe, which, how- 
ever, could hardly have been avoided if the 
new story was to follow the lines of the old 
—the adventures of Aurelia Delavie and 
Sir Amyas Belamour reproduce very prettily 
those of their mythical prototypes. 

‘The Tcherkess and his Victim’ is a book 
which would not readily fall into its place in 
a ciassification of the vast mass of printed 
matter which may be called the literature 
of the Eastern Question. It combines fiction 
with fact, sober judgment with perilous 
assumption, eager advocacy with here and 
there a grain of merely personal predilec- 
tion. Its variety, indeed, is one of its 
charms. It will attract and give pleasure 
to many a reader who would have felt him- 
self unequal to the effort of dealing with 
a new and not original disquisition on the 
state of affairs in Constantinople; whilst a 
large number of those who take up the 
book prepared to find a connected story in 
it will not be dismayed to see that they are 
expected to imbibe a certain amount of in- 
struction together with their entertainment. 
The particular Tcherkess whom we meet in 
these pages is a Circassian chief, and his 
victim is a young Greek girl whom he had 
got into his possession, and whom he hoped 
to turn to profit in the market. A friend 
of the narrator, an honest American of 
quixotic disposition, is taken to see this 
slave by a dwarf who is anxious to get her 
out of the hands of her master, and the 
passion which he at once conceives for her 
is thenceforth a most powerful incentive to 
the efforts which he makes to secure her 
liberation. At the beginning of the book, 
our author, who describes himself as “A 
Resident of the last Three Years,” asks us to 
accept his ‘‘sketches of the moral, social, 
and political aspects of life” in Constan- 
tinople as realistic, not ideal. To some 
extent we can do so; but the remarkable 
adventures of Jonathan Wildman, his hair- 
breadth escapes and his heroic achievements, 
his chance discovery of the girl’s father, his 
rescue of her, and their eventual marriage 
are, on the face of them, more fictitious than 
real. This, indeed, is not denied by the 
writer. What he wishes us to understand 
is that he has drawn both scenery and 
character, both centre and background, from 
the life. There is plenty of internal evi- 
dence to support the statement, and all who 
know anything of Oriental manners and 
customs, of the social life or even the 
modern history of the East, will be disposed 
to admit his claim. There are plenty of 
female slaves in Constantinople, plenty of 
Circassian and other slave-dealers, plenty 
of philanthropic and adventurous ghiaours, 
though perhaps there is not much violent 
rescuing of the oppressed or condign 
punishment of the oppressor. The reader 
who honestly desires to have the opinion of 
an eye-witness on the actual condition of 
the Turkish capital has not far to seek for 
his gratification. Occasionally, indeed, the 
writer introduces this weightier matter with 
a clumsy abruptness more calculated to repel 
than to attract. There is a certain Mr. 
Draper who plays “‘ Moral” throughout, and 
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very didactic he is when it comes to his turn 
to speak. Thus, for example, we have the 
author and his friends collected in their 
favourite summer resort at Prinkipo; and 
this is how their conversation opens :— 

‘¢ ¢What a pity !’ I sighed. 

‘«¢What’s a pity?’ asked Wildman, eagerly. 
‘Come, friend Summer, out with it. No secrets 
between comrades in arms, you know.’ 

‘¢¢T was thinking,’ said I, ‘of this glorious 
panorama of smiling sea, with its splendid har- 
pours, fertile plains, and distant mountains, 
spread out around us, and contrasting the state 
of the country that is with what might be.’ 

“*The country is certainly beautiful,’ said 
Mr. Draper, ‘and naturally one of the richest 
on the face of the earth ; but such is the degra- 
dation, want of energy and want of skill of its 
inhabitants, that it is practically one of the 
poorest and most wretched...... % 


And then Mr. Draper talks away, and his 
friends listen to him, and the bits of instruc- 
tion come in. It is not all so bald as the 
passage in the midst of which our quotation 
is arrested; but unfortunately there is too 
much baldness to entitle ‘The Tcherkess and 
his Victim’ to a very high rank amongst 
books of its class. The author’s views are, 
in the main, sound and sensible; he recog- 
nizes the good points as well as the bad 
points in the Turkish character; he per- 
ceives the elements of progressive civiliza- 
tion which distinguish the Greek race in 
particular. But it can hardly be said that 
he sees all this with sufficient freshness, or 
puts it with sufficient force, to make his 
advocacy exceptionally strong. Neverthe- 
less ‘The Tcherkess and his Victim’ is an 
interesting book. 

Though Mr. Marshall calls the moon 
Luna on his first page, without any special 
inducement to be poetical in Latin, and 
though other pages lator on bear marks of 
juvenility, both in thought and in expres- 
sion, his story is a straightforward narrative 
of English country life in a manufacturing 
district during the second decade of the pre- 
sent century. The elements of the plot are 
by no means original—the misery of the 
overworked, overtaxed, underfed artisans, 
their prejudices against the new machinery, 
their hostility to their employers, their stolid 
ignorance and vague aspirations, their vio- 
lence and defeats, the contrast between mere 
noisy agitators and liberal-minded, well-bred 
sympathizers with the poor; a love story, an 
attack on a mill, a fire, the perplexity of 
good people, the heroism of a few; and, in 
the last chapter or so, a comfortable settle- 
ment of affairs, whichis added as due rather 
to the reader of the story than to any regard 
for probability. All this has been done 
many times before, and has been done very 
well, so that Mr. Marshall could hardly have 
hoped to eclipse his predecessors in point of 
interest or fidelity to the facts. The narra- 
tive is circumstantial, and it is, at any rate, 
fair to presume that such occurrences as are 
here described actually took place, or might 
have taken place, at the time indicated. But 
there is nothing to show that this novel is 
in any special manner based upon recorded 
facts, though at least a portion is historical, 
as where the rough “‘spouter of sedition ” is 
represented as telling his fellow workmen 
that ‘‘Bonny” had escaped from St. Helena, | 
that he would soon be in England, that he 
would ‘‘take the land and redivide it,” | 
that he would give them real liberty, and | 





bring back the good old times. This was 
to be heard commonly enough at the begin- 
ning of the century. Although Mr. Marshall 
is not very fresh in his matter or manner, 
there is not a little in ‘Monsell Digby’ 
which may be placed to his credit. His 
fiction, though not of the highest class, 
is pure and pathetic. Many a little touch 
of description or reference shows that he 
has studied the circumstances of the time, 
not merely in its externals, but also for 
the purpose of comprehending its ideas and 
motives, its domestic records, its popular levels 
of intelligence and aspiration. Much of the 
central narrative of ‘ Monsell Digby’ is cal- 
culated to arrest the reader’s attention, and 
to make him grateful to the author for a 
careful, fairly accurate, and, on the whole, 
unprejudiced sketch of a condition of things 
which will never cease to have a painful 
interest for Englishmen. 

‘Charlie’ is a book which sadly tries the 
reader’s patience. It is in the form of an 
autobiography, and at the outset the writer 
says that the mystery of his birth is “‘ one 
of those deep, dark problems which will 
never be solved on this side of the grave,” 
a statement which is then amplified in a 
sentence which extends beyond the length of 
a whole page. But this very mystery is per- 
petually being nearly cleared up, and at one 
point it is seen that the writer had the means 
of solving it at his command. All seems to 
depend upon the secrecy with which the 
name of a man who left the writer a legacy 
of 30,0007. is withheld from him by a firm 
of solicitors. Nothing would have been 
easier than to make the discovery at 
Somerset House. One other person seems 
to have been in some measure in the secret, 
but he is made inaccessible by being sent 
to the south of France. Mrs. Woodward 
made a great mistake, of which a study of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s books would convince 
her, in dealing in this way with a mystery. 
Passing to other matters, the writer of the 
autobiography is a most wearisome person. 
He is, in fact, a model prig. At the age of 
eleven or twelve he lectures the woman who 
has played the part of mother to him upon 
the impropriety of making a speedy secoud 
marriage with the solemnity of a Hamlet 
and with much more piety. But the prig 
in infancy is even less detestable than the 
prig in love. There is no more sensible 
remark in the book than that of the old 
clergyman who tells him that he is a fool. 
It must not be supposed that there is any 
harm in Mrs. Woodward’s book beyond 
what there may be in the loving delineation 
of a prig. The book is very well intentioned, 
but the matter of it is hardly fitted for a 
novel which is supposed to be designed for 
grown-up people. 








TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 

Viajes de Extranjeros por Espaita y Portugal 
en los Siglos XV., XVI., y XVII. Coleccion 
de Javier Liske, Rector y Catedratico de His- 
toria en la Universidad de Lemberg. Tra- 
ducidos y Anotados por J. R. (Madrid, Casa 
Editorial de Medina. ) 

THE most interesting of the four accounts of 


| Spain which appear in this volume is by a Pole, 


Nicolaus de Popielovo, who came to Spain and 
Portugal in 1484. Any description of Spain of 
so early a date is of value, and although Popie- 
lovo’s narrative is not to be compared to the 
racy account of the Peninsula given by the 


| 





Bohemian knight Rosmittal in 1465, collectors 
of early travels in Spain will welcome this little 
volume, which, notwithstanding its careless 
translation and poor references and notes, still 
contains local details and descriptions which are 
of value in helping the student to understand 
life in Spain during the fifteenth century. 

Popielovo was born at Breslau about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. He entered 
the military service of the Emperor of Germany, 
Frederic III., in 1473. Soon after, wishing to 
see foreign countries, he begged the emperor to 
give him credentials for various courts, and in 
July, 1483, he left Vienna for England, Portugal, 
an and France. He passed by Bavaria, 

eidelberg, Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, Valen- 
ciennes, and Malines. During the carnival at 
Antwerp he distinguished himself in a tourna- 
ment by performing wonderful feats with his 
lance. From Antwerp he went to England, where 
he was well received by Richard III. On the 5th 
of June, 1484, he sailed for Spain; he arrived 
at Santiago of Compostella on the 24th of July, 
and travelled in Spain and Portugal until the 
beginning of the following year, returning to 
Breslau in 1486. Shortly after he decided 
to go to the Holy Land, and died on his way 
to Alexandria. The exact date of his death 
is unknown. 

His travels are written in German. The 
original MS. has not been found, but a copy 
exists in the Library of St. Elizabeth at Breslau ; 
it was published for the first time in 1806 in a 
local newspaper, Schlesien Ehedem und Jetzt. 
We gather from the translator’s obscure preface 
that these travels have been collected by Dr. 
Liske, who before publishing the volume lent 
it to be translated into Spanish. It is much 
to be regretted that the old German text has not 
been printed side by side with the translation. 

Popielovo’s narrative begins with his arrival at 
Santiago of Compostella. He visited the famous 
Celtic sanctuary of Nuestra Sefora de la Barca, 
‘¢which is shaped like a stone ship, with sail and 
mast. The mast is higher than three men, and 
so broad that three men can hardly compass it; 
notwithstanding, I and my companions were 
able to move it with one hand, which surely is 
a great miracle.” 

After describing the relics he saw at the 
cathedral of Santiago, he went by Pontevedra 
and Oporto to Lisbon. He landed after a ter- 
rible storm, and he tells us the town is as large as 
Cologne or London. He found a lodging out- 
side the town at a shoemaker’s, and sent for the 
king’s cock, a native of the Low Countries, 
hoping to obtain an audience of the king, 
John II. (1435-1495). ‘* My servant told the 
cook that his Imperial Majesty had sent me 
with letters to the king, and begged him to find 
me a lodging.” The Court officials turned him 
out of his shoemaker’s quarters, and the king’s 
buffoon, a native of Brabant, took him to a 
stallasum, a house where travellers paid for 
their board and lodgings. Popielovo complained 
of this to the cook, and was taken by him into 
rooms which at midnight were invaded by 
‘loose women and thieves, who cried out, ‘Who 
are these robbers who are sleeping in our beds?’ 
They would have despatched me,” says Popielovo, 
“but we pacified them, and they ended by lying 
on our beds, and playing cards all night with us. 

On the following morning one of Popielovo’s 
servants had a tussle with an old woman while 
frying fish; he battered her about the head with 
the frying-pan, broke her nose, and naturally 
enough was carried off to prison. Popielovo 
tried in vain to get him out, and was unsuc- 
cessful until he saw the king, who received him 
very graciously, making him happy by placing 
him by his side at table. Portuguese savants 
were sent to talk to him and find out what he 
had come to Portugal for. They did not make 
a good impression on the Pole, for he says 
‘they are rough, ill-mannered, and fools, and 
consider themselves supremely wise, like Eng- 


lishmen, who admit no world to be equal to their 
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own ; they are, however, more moderate than the 
English at their meals, and not so cruel, though 
ill-favoured, ugly, and black. The women are 
handsome, though more like men than women ; 
they wear their dress so open in front that their 
breasts can be seen. They are loaded with 
heavy petticoats, which make them look like a 
‘martingans,’ and are sensual, stupid, and most 
avaricious.” Popielovo describes the well-known 
expedition of the Portuguese to the coast of 
Africa, and the castles and fortresses he saw 
there. 

He complains of the manner in which he was 
stared at by the Portuguese, even in the king’s 
presence. He tells us that the king, like a wise 
man, only eats of five dishes at his table, and 
drinks water from a well. ‘‘ Six boys sit under 
his table, two standing on each side of him to 
drive away the flies with silk fans. The king 
never uses a knife when alone, but tears his 
food with his teeth.” The habit of kissing the 
king’s hand seemed to him singular; he says 
he had never seen it at any other court. 

On leaving Lisbon the king gave him two fine 
Moorish slaves who had just landed from Bar- 
bary. The Moors (Moriscos) occupied part of the 
town of Lisbon. ‘‘Their houses are built of clay, 
and whitewashed ; they cover their heads with 
white woollen handkerchiefs, and when they 
ride out they put on a large broad-brimmed 
hat. They are frugal in their habits, and ride 
splendid horses with short stirrups and gold or 
silver saddles.” 

Popielovo sailed from Lisbon, and landed near 
San Lucar de Barrameda. Passing by Seville, 
he went to the province of Granada, and saw 
King Ferdinand the Catholic laying siege to 
the town of Setenil. ‘‘Hight days after my 
arrival he received me ; I presented my credentials, 
and he allowed me to accompany him to Seville. 
I visited the great Cardinal Mendoza, and 
talked with him on various subjects, especially 
on that of my two slaves, who had been seized 
at the Custom House and carried off to prison. 
They were kept there for three weeks. Verily I 
hoped tofind more rectitude among the Spaniards, 
but after all my trouble, though my slaves had 
been baptized, 1 was obliged to pay three ducats 
to obtain their release.” 

He found the cathedral of Seville larger than 
the one of Cologne, and was present on the 
24th of December, 1484, at a procession to com- 
memorate the taking of Seville by the Christians 
under Ferdinand (el Santo). The king and queen 
walked in the procession, preceded by the sword 
which had been used by St. Ferdinand himself in 
the conquest. It still exists at the cathedral. 
Popielovo describes it as short, badly made, 
dirty, and old-fashioned. ‘‘I remarked that 
King Ferdinand was Queen Isabel’s vassal, for 
she walked at his right, and Cardinal Mendoza 
at his left. Verily the nobles fear the queen 
more than the king. He does nothing but 
comply with the queen’s orders; indeed, he can- 
not even, I am told, send off a despatch with- 
out her permission. She reads all he writes, 
and tears up what she does not approve of, 
even in his presence; and everything which is 
arranged between the queen and the cardinal 
must be carried out. They tell me she protects 
the Jews. I myself have observed that she has 
more confidence in converted Jews than in the 
Christians. She allows them to manage her 
property, and they are her principal councillors.” 

Popielovo was much stared at in Seville for 
going to the cathedral in full armour. ‘‘ They 
asked me all sorts of absurd questions—indeed, 
I never met with more ignorant people. If one 
of them has been in Rome he imagines that he 
has seen the whole world ; the clergy, with rare 
exceptions, know no Latin.” He tells us that 
Granada was inhabited by 60,000 men, and that 
1,000 arquebusiers could be drawn from one street 
alone. For that reason, he says, the town can 
only be taken by hunger. Granada was con- 
quered in 1492, eight years afterwards. At 
Cordova he saw the Mosque, ‘“‘an immense 





church with five hundred columns and no doors. 
It was built by Moors or Pagans; more than 
three hundred shields hang there, and several 
helmets of Germans, Bohemians, and Poles.” 

Our traveller continued his journey to Valencia 
by Jaen and Murcia. The Governor at Valencia 
gave him a mule with fine gay trappings. He 
rode along the streets, and was presented to the 
ladies. ‘They obliged me to take them into 
my arms and kiss them. Although verily I have 
never derived pleasure from kissing women, I 
could not deprive them of it, for in sooth they 
were very handsome.” It is interesting that we 
should tind mention of the Hispano-Moresque 
lustred wares at so early a date. He says: 
‘* At Manises, Muel, Ateca, Gerart, and 
Paterna fine pottery is made, blue and gold 
coloured, which is exported into all Christian 
countries.” He found the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Valencia largely inhabited by Moors ; the 
Jews in order to save their lives and fortunes 
had adopted the Christian faith, but among a 
hundred there was hardly one who practised with 
sincerity ; they followed their religion in secret, 
and if found out were burned most miserably. 

The second description of Spain is taken from 
a collection of twenty-seven folio volumes in 
Latin made in 16C9 by Stanislaus Gorski. 
These volumes had been forgotten until Count 
Titus Dzialynski edited eight of them at Pos- 
nania, in 1852-60, with the following title, 
‘Acta Tomiciana, Epistolae, Legationes, Re- 
sponsa, Actiones res geste Serenissimi Prin- 
cipis Sigismundi, eius Nominis Primi, Regis 
Polonie,’ &c. 

Among the interesting despatches they contain 
is the correspondence of Joannes Dantiscus, who 
was sent as Polish envoy to Spain during the 
reign of the Emperor Charles V., from 1515 
to 1532. Dantiscus appears to have been a man 
of good parts and an excellent poet. He accom- 
panied his sovereign to the Congress of Vienna. 
Dr. Liske, who gives none of the original texts, 
tells us in the abstract which he has made from 
these volumes, and which is translated into 
Spanish, that Dantiscus describes in a most 
lively style Spanish manners of the time, and 
gives numerous details concerning the emperor’s 
private life. He seems to have known all the 
celebrities of his time, and a letter exists from 
Cortés reminding Dantiscus of their feats to- 
gether at Madrid. Dantiscus also gives curious 
details of the Inquisition, and mentions meeting 
Martin Luther, who, he says, was ‘‘demo- 
niacum simillimum regi Danie [Christian, King 
of Denmark] in moribus et aspectu.” His 
account of the battle of Pavia is entertaining, 
as are likewise the details of the arrival in 
Madrid of Francis I., the king’s illness, and the 
arrival of the Princess of Alencon. The MS. 
volumes of these documents, which exist in the 
Leipzig Library, contain much information of 
interest about Germany, France, and England. 

The third description of Spain is from a 
diary in German, ‘Tagebuch des Erich Lassota 
von Steblau. Halle, Verlag von G. E. Barthel,’ 
edited by Dr. Reinholt Schottin, 1866. It is 
impossible to discover from this translation 
where the original MS. is. Lassota von Steblau 
came to Spain in 1580, with the German legion 
under Capt. Kripp ; he remained in Spain for 
four years, and took part in the invasion of 
Portugal during the reign of Philip II. His 
diary gives a faithful account of the events 
which took place during his stay ; the descrip- 
tions which he gives us of the famous Spanish 
sanctuaries are graphic and entertaining. The 
details of the military movements of the foreign 
soldiers, their rations, and other details will be 
read with interest by those who occupy them- 
selves with military matters in the sixteenth 
century. 

The fourth narrative is by James Sobieski, 
who travelled in Spain in 1611. It was first pub- 
lished in Polish in 1833, at Posnania, by Count 
Eduard Raczynski. His description of Spain is 
not so full of details of social life as that of 





Popielovo, but it adds one more item to what 
we know from the accounts of other travellers, 
is more generally accessible in Spanish than in 
Polish, and will therefore be acceptable to col- 
lectors of early Spanish travels. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mr. THomas NewBerry has accomplished a 
very laborious task now that he has finished The 
Englishman’s Bible (Eyre & Spoitiswoode). The 
editor’s object has been to show the reader of 
the authorized version wherein it is inaccurate or 
wanting in precision. The book is designed for 
persons who are ignorant of Hebrew and Greek 
as well as for others. Attention is called to the 
defects of the authorized version by means of a 
number of signs, letters, and notes. It must be 
said that these are so numerous as to make the 
text very unsightly and difficult to read. Nor 
are the signs intelligible without considerable 
study of the elaborate explanation in the twenty 
introductory pages. At the same time it must 
be acknowledged that Mr. Newberry’s work 
must have required extraordinary perseverance, 


We have before us a copy of Herr Julius 
Pelzholdt’s Bibliographia Dantea (Dresden, 
Schénfeld), one of those minutely laborious 
compilations to which Dante and Shakspeare 
alone (unless we may now add Shelley) seem to 
have the power of urging their devotees. It 
professes—and we have no doubt that its profes- 
sion comes near to performance—to give the title 
and chief particulars of every book, pamphlet, 
article, or picture in any way relating to Dante 
that has been published from 1865 to the begin- 
ning of the current year. In some cases the 
connexion with the poet is of the very slightest. 
Thus a pamphlet on the necessity of a ‘‘ classico- 
national” school in Italy gets a place in the 
list because its first title is ‘Dante nel Secolo 
Decimonono’; while another work, ‘On the 
Syntax and Style of the Predecessors of Dante,’ 
would seem to have little more right to be here 
than Southey’s ‘Doctor’ in a medical library. The 
majority, however, really have some bearing 
upon the study of Dante; and it gives some 
notion of the extent to which he is studied 
when we find that the “Indices auctorum et 
artificum” (of which there are three) contain 
upwards of 1,000 names. Deducting those whose 
writings have merely been reprinted in the given 
period, it may be reckoned that once a week for 
the last fifteen years some one or other has 
favoured the world with his views in regard to 
some point or points in the writings or life of 
Dante. 

WE have received the first number of the 
Revue de l’Ecole d’ Alger, which, according to 
the prospectus, will contain articles only by 
the professors of the newly created school of 
higher studies in Algiers. It is to be hoped 
that the following fasciculi will contain sounder 
articles than that on the ‘ Ablative D in Latin’ 
and more original ones than that on the ‘ Imi- 
tatio Christi.’ We should have imagined that 
there were monthly and quarterly magazines 
enough in French on all branches of learning in 
which important articles could find room. If 
every school is to have its own periodical the 
result can only be that such papers will have 
a very short existence. It is really impossible 
for any specialist to read all the numerous 
reviews and programmes in order to find out 
amongst the hundreds of them the few which 
contain anything of importance. 


Messrs. WuitTaKER & Co. send us A Dic- 
tionary of Daily Blunders, containing a collection 
of mistakes often made in speaking and writing. 
It is not possible to speak with certainty of the 
merits of a dictionary until one has constantly 
used it, but, so far as we can discover from a 
brief perusal of the handy little volume, the 
author’s work has been very well done. 


Tux latest addition to the ‘‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions” series of books published by Messrs. 
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Whittaker & Co. is a reprint of Rejected 
Addresses. 

We have on our table Memoir of the Rev. 
Charles A. Chastel de Boinville, by T. Constable 
(Nisbet),—A Pleasure Trip to India, by M. E. 
Corbet (Allen & Co.),—Who are the Scotch? by 
J. Bonwick (Bogue),—Introductory History of 
England, by W. M. Lupton (Longmans),— 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, edited by J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn (Chambers),—The Practical Work- 
ing of the Gelatine Emulsion Process, by Capt. 
W. de W. Abney (Piper & Carter),—Stock- 
keeping for Amateurs, by W. H. Ablett (‘ The 
Bazaar’ Office),—Cucumber Culture for Ama- 
teurs, by W. J. May (‘The Bazaar’ Office),— 
Bulbs and Bulb Culture, Part III., by D- T. 
Fish (‘The Bazaar’ Office),—The Sportsman’s 
Handbook to Practical Collecting and Preserving 
Trophies, by R. Ward (The Author, 166, Picca- 
dilly),—Practical Boat Sailing for Amateurs, by 
G. C. Davies (‘The Bazaar’ Oftice),—Observations 
on the Construction of Healthy Dwellings, by D. 
Galton (Oxford, Clarendon Press),— Report of the 
Transactions of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, Vol. I., by H. C. Burdett and F. de 
Chaumont (Marsh & Co.),—Report wpon Certain 
Epidemic Outbreaks of Enteric Fever in April, 
1880 (Glasgow, Anderson), — Counsels to a 
Young Wife, by G. Black (Ward & Lock),— 
The Irish Crisis: being a Narrative of the 
Measures for the Relief of the Great Irish 
Famine of 1846-7, by Sir C. Trevelyan, Bart., 
K.C.B. (Macmillan),—The English Visitor’s Guide 
to the Brussels Exhibition, 1880, by R. H. 
Mason (Stanford),—Guwide to Kelso (Kelso, 
Rutherford),—Kings of Kdshmira, by J. C. 
Dutt (Triibner), — Ally Sloper’s Sentimental 
Journey in Search of Aldgate Pump, by C. H. 
Ross (‘ Judy’ Office),—Love in Cyprus, by M. 
Chorlton (Moxon & Co.),—The Rescue of Child- 
Soul, by Rev. W. F. Crafts (Sunday School 
Union),—The Conceited Sparrow of Neemuch, 
by A. P. F. (Remington),—The Waif, by F. 
Coppée (Kerby & Endean), — Miscellaneous 
Poems, by C. K. T. (Moxon & Co.),—The 
Romance of the Youth of Arthur, by J. 8. Stuart- 
Glennie (Moxon & Co.),—An Eastern Afterglow, 
by W. 8S. Wood (Bell),—Metlakahtla and the 
North Pacific Mission, by E. 8. (Seeley),—Some 
Helps for School Life, by the Rev. J. Percival 
(Rivingtons), — Encyklopaedie der Naturwissen- 
schaften, Parts X. and XI., by Prof. Dr. G. Jager 
(Breslau, Trewendt),—The Lnusiad of Camoens, 
by R. F. Duff (Lisbon, Lewtas),—and Etudes 
Politiques de Histoire Romaine, Vol. I., by P. 
Devaux (Triibner). Among New Editions we 
have The Rhine, by K. Baedeker (Dulau),— 
Practical General Continental Guide (Triibner), 
—Practical Guide for France, Belgiwm, Holland, 
and the Rhine (Triibner),—The Parliamentary 
Poll-Book of all Elections, by F. H. M‘Calmont 
(Stanford),—Tales and Legends in Verse, by A. 
Buckler (Griffith & Farran),—A Familiar His- 
tory of Birds, by the iate E. Stanley (Longmans), 
—and The Bee-Keeper’s Manual, by the late H. 
Taylor (Groombridge). Also the following Pam- 
phlets: The Profession of an ‘‘ Architect” (Hodder 
& Stoughton),—On the Educational Treatment 
of Incurably Deaf Children, by W. B. Dalby 
(Churchill),—The Popular Dod, Part IT., edited 
by Tommy (Bennett Brothers),—Foreign and 
Home Trade Compared, by J. Wood (Wilson), 
—The Regeneration of Roumania, by K. Wolski 
(Kerby & Endean),—and National Industrial In- 
surance and Employer's Liability, by G. Howell 
(P. S. King). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Alzog’s (Rev. J.) Manual of Universal Church History, 
ol. 3, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lias’s (Rev. J. J.) Sermons preached at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Thornely’s (T.) Ethical and Social Aspects of Habitual Con- 
fession to a Priest, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 





Ww, 

Bigelow’s (M. M.) History of Procedure in England from 

the ‘vo Conquest to the Norman Period, 1066-1204, 
8vo. 16/ cl. 





Fine Art. 

Green's (Rev. 8. G.) Pictures from the German Fatherland, 

drawn with Pen and Pencil, imp. 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Ezzelin, a Dramatic Poem, by Two Brothers, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Paton’s(A. P.) The Hamnet Shakespeare, Vol. 1, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Music. 

Watson's (J. L.) Manual of Music, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Brassey’s (Mrs.) Voyage in the Sunbeam, adapted for School 

nd Class Reading, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Hertfordshire, Guide to, by an Old Inhabitant, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Knight’s (E. F.) Albania, a Narrative of Recent Travel, 14/cl. 
Philology. 

Aristophanes, The Acharnians, with Introduction, &c., by 

W. W. Merry, 12mo. 2/ cl. swd. 

Collins’s (T.) Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse, with 
Examination Questions, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Reader, I., First Year, by 
G. E. Fasnacht, 12mo. 2/6 cl. . 

Moir’s (J.) Continuous Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Shakespeare’s King Richard the Third, edited by W. A. 
Wright, 12mo. 2/6 swd, 

Science. 

Angel’s (H.) Practical Plane Geometry and Projection for 
Science Classes, &c., Vol. 1, Text, cr. 8vo. 3/6; Vol. 2, 
Plates, 4to. 5/ cl. 

Gamgee’s (A.) Text-Book of the Physiological Chemistry of 
the Animal Body, Vol. 1, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Lawson’s (W.) Outlines of Physiography, complete, 2/6 cl. 

General Literature, 

Alberg’s (A.) Fabled Stories from the Zoo, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Bourne’s (C. E.) The Fisherman of Rhava, or Djahnal’s 
Voyage to Ethan, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 

Bower's (G.) Leaves from a Hunting Journal, fol. 21/ bds. 

Dennison’s (W. T.) Orcadian Sketch-Book, being its of 
Old Orkney Life, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Farrer’s (J. A.) Crimes and Punishments, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Franc’s (M. J.) Beatrice Melton’s Discipline, 12mo. 4/ cl, 

Gibbon’s (C.) Queen of the Meadow, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Henderson’s (W.) My Life as an Angler, cheaper ed., 7/6 cl. 

Meade’s (L. T.) A Dweller in Tents, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) He that Will Not when He May, 3 vols. i 

Saintsbury’s (G.) Primer of French Literature, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Smith’s (8.) St. Martin's Summer, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Stray Leaves from the Road-side, illustrating Country Life, 
by J. T. B., 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Weisse’s (J. A.) The Obelisk and Freemasonry according to 
the Discoveries of Belzoni and Gorringe, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Krichenbauer (A.): Theogonie u, Astronomie, 12m. 
Raabe (A.): Die Klagelieder d. Jeremias u. der Prediger d. 
Salomon, Text and Notes, 6m. 
Law, 
Esmarch (K.): Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, Parts 2 and 3,3m. 
Schulte (J. F. v.): Die Geschichte der Quellen u. Literatur 
d. canonischen Rechts, Vol. 3, Part 3, 38m. 20. 
Fine Art. 
Krumbholz (K.): Das Vegetabile Ornament, Part 6, 10m. 
Monuments de l’Art Antique, edited by Olivier Rayet, Part 1, 


25tr. 
Philology. 
Minor (J.) u. Sauer (A.): Studien zur Goethe-Philologie, 6m. 
Ogonowski (E.): Studien auf dem Gebiete der Ruthenischen 


Sprache, 4m. 50. y s 
Palander (E. W.): Uebersicht der neueren Russischen Lite- 


ratur, 2m. 


Science, 
Worpitzky (J.): Lehrbuch der Differential- u. Integral-Rech- 
nung, 24m, 








NEWCASTLE FREE LIBRARY. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 13, 1880. 

AFTER an intestine contest of some severity, 
which has lasted not less than ten years, the 
burgesses of this ancient town to-day witnessed 
with every manifestation of joy the opening of a 
free public library. The ditticulties which the 
Library Committee had to overcome before they 
accomplished their purpose were of no ordinary 
kind. The first rampart of opposition that had 
to be forced was the great unwillingness of a 
large mass of ratepayers to be taxed for the 
purpose of providing the community with such 
frivolous things as books. ‘The second ditliculty 
to be surmounted was the acquisition of a site 
for the new edifice that would have to be raised 
to contain the library when formed. This 
obstacle was overcome after some negotiation in 
a manner well worthy of notice and imitation, 
by the voluntary immolation of an institution 
that had done good work in its day, but was now 
ready for nirvana. The Mechanics’ Institution, 
which performed this act of self-sacrifice, was 
founded in 1825, and upon its committee and 
among its lecturers were men who, like Stephen- 
son and Armstrong, attained to world-wide tame, 
and others, like Doubleday and Mackenzie, who 
acquired renown perhaps more brilliant if more 
circumscribed. ‘I'he peaceful arrangement thus 
made involved the acceptance by the Corpora- 





tion of the responsibility of continuing certain 
art and science classes in connexion with the 
Library. So much the better, and from many of 
the speeches I heard to-day it may be gathered 
that an art gallery and a museum will follow. 
For this purpose, however, more space will be 
necessary, and for the enlargement of the site of 
the new building near the Mechanics’ Institute 
it was needful to make another sacrifice, most 
grievous to all antiquarian souls in this home of 
antiquaries. The Carliol Tower, otherwise known 
as the Weavers’ Tower, part of the old fortifi- 
cations of the town, must come down, and 
down it came mid the tears and execrations of 
many a Dryasdust. Not much harm was really 
done, for it was found to consist of nothing but. 
rubble and to have been built upon the un- 
blessed foundation of sand. Moreover, there 
remain in other parts of the town more ancient 
and interesting relics of these defences raised 
against the warlike Scots. 

The ceremonies of to-day began by the open- 
ing of a well-arranged lending library in the old 
Mechanics’ Institution. Dr. Newton, Chairman. 
of the Library Committee, assisted by Mr. 
Cowen, the eloquent M.P. for Newcastle, by the 
young Earl of Durham, and others, gave great 
effect to this proceeding. Then followed the 
laying of the foundation stone by Mrs. Newton 
on the site of ‘‘ Carliol,” in view of some thou- 
sand spectators. So austere are the demands 
of civic freedom in this town that the ceremony 
was often interrupted by the passage of vans 
and omnibuses along the street occupied by the 
crowd. A luncheon at the Assembly Rooms was. 
more or less enlivened by speeches from Mr. 
Cowen and other local notabilities. The French 
and American ambassadors, who were expected, 
did not attend. The evening meeting at the 
Town Hall consisted of at least two thousand 
people, who were delighted with a finished 
oration by Prof. Leone Levi, and by several 
happy touches of Mr. Cowen, who was in the 
chair, and whose popularity here was testified to 
by the almost frantic applause whenever he 
spoke or was spoken of. From all I hear he 
fully deserves the enthusiastic love of his fellow 
townsmen. Mr. Haggerston, the librarian of 
the new library, has issued an excellent cata- 
logue of the lending library, indexing not only 
the titles of books on the shelves, but in many 
useful ways the contents of the books, reviews, 
and magazines. I cordially echo the congratula- 
tions offered on the signal success of this day 
of inauguration and the wishes pronounced by 
acclamation for the uninterrupted success of the 
new library. R. H. 








JEREMIAH RICH’S SHORTHAND. 
Stretford, near Manchester, Sept. 7, 1880. 

Tue explanation of the similarity of Rich’s 
shorthand characters and those of Cartwright. 
may arise from the circumstance that both 
persons arranged the scheme in common, and 
that upon the death of the latter, at a time 
when it was customary for nearly every person 
to take notes of sermons, Rich carried on the 
work of teaching it. But the fact was that the 
poverty of invention amongst the shorthand 
authors between the time of Willis and Mason 
gave a striking uniformity in the several 
alphabets. The system, e.g., used by Pepys 
has always been considered as the method of 
Rich ; whereas it was, as I have pointed out 
in a paper on the cipher of Pepys’s diary, the 
modification called Shelton’s. Rich’s alphabet, 
however, may be claimed for a writer earlier 
than Cartwright. Some years ago Mr. Thomp- 
son Cooper, FS. A., the author of ‘ Parliamentary 
Shorthand’ (1858), which was based in a great 
measure on the lines of Rich, called my atten- 
tion to a system which, in 1632, went under 
the name of Arkisden’s. This “inventor” was 
a graduate of Cambridge. His alphabet varies 
very slightly from that of Rich; it is said to 
be ‘‘ approved of in Cambridge to be the best 
yet invented,” and the method was “‘ not yet 
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printed or common.” My shorthand collections 
contain notes of Cartwright’s very rare ‘ Semo- 
graphy,’ dated 1642, taken from the British 
Museum copy (1043, 6. 14), where it is certainly 
stated, in the words of a pretty common formula, 
that the work was invented and composed for 
the benefit of others by William Cartwright, 
and that it ‘‘is now set forth by his nephew, 
Jeremiah Rich, immediate next to the author 
deceased.” Rich’s method had an extraordinary 
career, and came under the commendation of 
John Locke. It had many titles. ‘Semigraphy,’ 
or ‘Art’s Variety,’ appeared in 1654, when 
“the author and teacher” was dwelling in 
Mill Lane, St. Olave’s, Southwark. He sub- 
sequently called it ‘The World's Rarity,’ and 
gave his residence in Swithin’s Lane. There 
was an edition of this issue before 1660, when 
it was advertised in Winstanley’s ‘ England’s 
Worthies.’ His tiny volume of the Psalms in 
metre was published in 1659, and was sold at 
his house, the Golden Ball, in Swithin Lane, 
near London Stone. The companion volume, 
the New Testament, appeared about the same 
time, with the names of many of his patrons. 
In 1669 his system appeared as ‘The Pen’s 
Dexterity.’ The method was also issued on 
asheet. About 1700 an edition was published 
by John Marshall, dedicated to the Hon. Lady 
Mary Rich, and in the same year T. Milbourn 
offered a rival edition, called ‘The Pen’s Dex- 
terity Completed, or Mr. Rich's shorthand now 
perfectly taught, which in his lifetime was never 
done by anything made public in print, because 
it would have hindered his practice.’ Other 
editions were: sixth, 1713; another, 1716; 
fifteenth edition, 1750; eighteenth, 1764; nine- 
teenth, 1775. Rich's editors, dc., were Addy, 
Botley, Stringer, Doddridge, &c. Most of these 
details are from copies in my own hands. 
Joun E. Bariey. 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Sept. 6, 1880. 
Tue Jife and works of Edward Fusco, col- 
lected by his widow, are now in the press, under 
the title of ‘ Della Vita e delle Opere di Edoardo 
Fusco.’ Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Naples, as also of Pecagogia, his work 
entitled ‘Il Progresso Educativo’ gained him 
much praise not only in Italy, but in other 
countries. At the age of twenty-four he left 
Naples as a volunteer to engage in the struggle 
for the liberty of his native land. On the down- 
fall of the Bourbons he returned in 1860. 
During his exile he visited Corfi, Athens, and 
Constantinople, finally establishing himself in 
London. Whilst in England he occupied him- 
self as a tutor, and in that capacity was engaged 
at Eton and at King’s College, for the pupils of 
which he wrote two courses of literature in 
English, one of which was published, after his 
death in 1876, in Macmillan’s Magazine, accom- 
panied by a brief notice of his life by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. In London he enjoyed the friendship 
of Panizzi, Carlo Pepoli, and Sir James Lacaita, 
whilst he was in correspondence with the most 
illustrious Liberals of Italy. On his return to 
Naples he edited the Nazione, was appointed 
Inspector of Public Works, and finally Inspector- 
General of Public Instruction, an office for which 
he was eminently qualified. Together with 
Settembrini and Imbriani he did good work, 
which was, unfortunately for his country, inter- 
rupted by his premature death. His widow, 
with affectionate reverence for his memory, now 
gives his works to the public; but that on which 
his reputation is most firmly established is his 
course of lectures on anthropology and peda- 
gogia, delivered in the University of Naples 
between 1866 and 1873. H. 


. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CONGRESS. 
Lisbon, Sept. 10, 1880. 
Papers will be read, according to the 
published accounts, at the sessions of the 





Literary Congress as follows :—An_ historical 
epitome of the influence exercised by the vari- 
ous foreign literatures, ancient and modern, 
upon the different epochs of national literatures. 
—Translation from a literary point of view ; its 
fidelity ; are there translations correctly and 
conscientiously executed of the great foreign 
works ?—The existing relations between trans- 
lators and publishers, and the authors of foreign 
books ; what is the custom with respect, to re- 
quests for authorization and remuneration? state 
of opinion among the public, the press, and the 
Parliament; statistics and biography. —Study of 
the legislation of various nations with regard to 
the right of trenslation, and also with regard to 
diplomatic conventions. 

The Secretary-General, M. Jules Lermina, 
who is shortly expected here, will distribute 
letters of invitation on his arrival. M. L. 








MISS CHESSAR. 

Miss JANE AGNES CHESSAR, who died at 
Brussels on the 3rd inst., rendered, in her com- 
paratively short life of about forty-five years, 
too much good service to educational reform for 
her name to be at once forgotten. A native of 
Aberdeen, where she made excellent use of the 
schooling there provided for girls as well as boys, 
she came to London at the age of sixteen, and at 
once found congenial occupation as a teacher on 
the staff of the Home and Colonial School 
Society in the Gray’s Inn Road. Her connexion 
with that useful institution lasted for nearly 
fifteen years, and was only amicably severed 
when she found herself called upon to devote all 
her time to more important educational work 
outside. Miss Chessar was almost the first to 
make teaching a good, dignified, and fairly well- 
paid profession for women. During several 
years she conducted classes in special subjects 
at the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, which, under Miss Buss’s management, 
has assumed the proportions of a great public 
school, and at other large ladies’ schools in 
which really good teaching was required. She 
also gave private lessons, sometimes, we believe, 
to youths as wellas to girls, and her skill in teach- 
ing, and the repute it brought her, enabled her 
to obtain for her work as good remuneration as 
she would have received had she been a man, and 
thus to set an example by which other duly 
qualified women teachers have profited. 

In the work of the London Schoo! Board Miss 
Chessar took a lively interest from the first. In 
1873, on Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s retirement 
from her seat on the Board as one of the mem- 
bers for Marylebone, she was elected to succeed 
her. In that capacity Miss Chessar laboured 
with such zeal and intelligence as won the admi- 
ration of all her colleagues and disarmed the 
opposition of those critics who considered the 
office too ‘‘ public” a one for a woman to hold 
with propriety. The three years during which 
she was on the School Board were especially the 
years in which the details of Board school man- 
agement had to be decided upon ; and, while mak- 
ing girls’ schools and the governesses her special 
charge, her long experience and sturdy common 
sense enabled her to be of great service in 
directing all the practical affairs of the Board. 
She applied herself so energetically to these 
affairs, indeed, that the strain, added to the 
burden of her own profession as a teacher, was 
more than she could bear. Her health broke 
down, and was only partly restored by a winter 
passed in Algiers. Her doctors, therefore, for- 
bade her seeking re-election in 1876, although 
her popularity with her constituents was such 
that there would have been little need for her to 
undertake the severest labours of a contest. 

Since 1876 Miss Chessar had lived in partial 
retirement, though still taking a keen interest 
in all matters concerning education and the 
social position ef women. She was for many 





by her in women’s welfare, it may be mentioned 
that she started a swimming club for female 
teachers in London. She also founded a ladies’ 
debating society, in which some of the younger 
ladies, who have since become prominent as 
School Board members and in other ways, took 
their first lessons in oratory. The promoters of 
the Somerville Club for Women, which is now 
in process of formation, were expecting much 
from her promised participation in their bold 
enterprise when the painful news of her death 
arrived. She had gone to Brussels to take part 
in the Educational Congress lately held there, but 
was prostrated by a recurrence of the ailments 
that had long afflicted her. Her death, it is 
considered, was hastened by the shock she re- 
ceived on hearing of the sudden death of her 
friend Prof. Hodgson a few days before. 





Literary Ciossip. 

WE hear that a Civil List pension of 80/. 
a year has been granted to the sister of 
Keats, Madame Llaiios of Madrid, upon the 
advice of Mr. Gladstone and at the sug- 
gestion of Lord Houghton. The biographer 
of Keats had obtained from Lord Beacons- 
field a donation from the Royal Bounty 
Fund for Madame Llaiios, but had very 
properly refused to rest content with any- 
thing less than the annual pension which his 
efforts have now secured. 

Tue statement which has been made to 
the effect that Mr. Tennyson would write 
for, and Mr. Bentley publish, Miss Helen 
Mathers’s (Mrs. Henry A. Reeves’s) pro- 
posed new magazine was unauthorized, and 
is incorrect. 

THe Fortnightly Review for October will 
contain a critical article by Mr. Swinburne, 
called ‘A Century of English Poetry,’ and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine will contain an 
article by him upon a discovery in connexion 
with Dryden. 

‘ Tue Cry or raz Cierx,’ which appeared 
in last week’s Punch, and which has been 
prominently noticed by the press, is written 
by Mr. Clement Scott. It is in the same 
vein as Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt,’ which 
appeared originally in the same periodical. 

Mussrs. J. & R. Maxwet have in the 
press a new novel by Miss Braddon, entitled 
‘Just asI Am.’ It may be expected at the 
end of the present month, when will also 
appear ‘The Scarsdale Peerage,’ by Mr. F. 
Talbot. 

A new novel, illustrative of modern English 
life and manners, by Mr. George Mac Donald, 
entitled ‘ Mary Marston,’ is to be published 
in the Manchester Weekly Times. The first 
instalment will appear on October 2nd. 


WE understand that Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son will contribute a comic poem in the 
Scottish vernacular to an early number of 
Fraser. 

Aw Edinburgh Correspondent writes :— 

“‘It may be of interest to your readers to 
learn that the Directors of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution have recently given orders 
for ‘Ouida’s’ novels to be withdrawn from 
circulation. A large number of her novels lie 
on the shelves. Nosuch order has been given 
regarding the magazines in which some of her 
short stories first appeared.” 

We understand that of Zhe Boys’ News- 
paper, published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. on Wednesday, one hundred 


years a contributor to the Queen. As one illus- | thousand copies were required on the day of 
tration of the intelligent interest always taken | publication. 
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Messrs. Cuapman & Hatt have in hand 
a work on South America by Mr. A. Gal- 
lenga, who has lately returned from a com- 

lete tour of that continent. It treats espe- 
cially of Peru and Chili, the region of the 
River Plate, Paraguay, and Brazil, and 
contains descriptions of the railway route 
across the Andes, and of the inland districts 
of the Argentine Republic and of Chili. 

A new volume by Mr. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, ‘ The Evangelical Revival and 
other Sermons,’ will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Messrs. Virtvr & Co. announce a new 
illustrated work, called ‘ Picturesque Pales- 
tine, Sinai, and Egypt.’ It is to be edited by 
Col. Wilson, Consul-General in Asia Minor, 
and formerly Engineer to the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. Canon Tristram, Prof. 
Palmer, Miss M. E. Rogers, Col. Warren, 
Lieut. Conder, Dr. Scharf, Dr. Jessop, Mr. 
E. T. Rogers, the Rev. F. W. Holland, and 
Col. Wilson are the chief contributors. The 
work will be issued in forty parts. 

Messrs. Trisyer & Co. write, under date 
of September 15th, as follows :— 

*‘A librarian has called our attention to a 
statement made by the reviewer of Hall's 
‘Second Arctic Expedition,’ viz., that it was 
issued ‘for free distribution to the great libraries,’ 
&c. We have in our possession a letter from 
Prof. Nourse, in which he states that not a copy 
was so disposed of, although the ‘ First Expedi- 
tion’ was pretty freely distributed.” 

Mr. Witu1am Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
has in preparation, to be published by sub- 
scription at twelve guineas, an important 
heraldic work, entitled ‘Scottish Arms: 
a Collection of Armorial Bearings, a.p. 
1370-1678, Reproduced in Fac-simile from 
Contemporary Manuscripts.’ Mr. R. R. 
Stodart, Lyon Clerk Depute, will contribute 
copious genealogical and heraldic notices. 


Dr. VaucHan, the Dean of Llandaff, has 
been appointed one of the vice-presidents of 
the Cymmrodorion Society, in the room of 
the late Mr. Serjeant Parry. 

Dr. Cuartes Mackay is about to issue 
a work on ‘ Obscure Words and Phrases in 
Shakspeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists,’ 
which he undertakes to explain for the first 
time from the Celtic sources of the English 
language and the vernacular idioms of the 
English in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ‘‘ The Celtic,” says Dr. Mackay, 
in a brief exposition of the subject and ob- 
ject of his publication, ‘though Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and others, who spoke without 
knowledge, were of a contrary opinion, was 
not wholly superseded by the Saxon, erro- 
neously called the Anglo-Saxon, but re- 
mained to a very considerable extent in 
use among the labouring classes and the 
unliterary population until long after the 
time of Shakspeare, and exists to the pre- 
sent day in many slang words and the lan- 
guage of the vulgar.” Convinced that there 
exists ‘a Saxon prejudice against the Celtic 
languages and their dialects,” the author 
has resolved, in this instance, to be his own 
publisher, and “ to issue his work directly to 
the admirers of the poet and to such students 
of philology as are ready to receive the truth 
whencesoever it may come, and however 
much it may run counter to preconceived 
opinions.” 

A arce folio volume, containing the 





original drawings by John Carter for the 
plates of his well-known work entitled 
‘The Ancient Architecture of England,’ 
published in 1795, has lately been purchased 
for the Manuscript Department of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Tne Earl of Northbrook, the new Pre- 
sident of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, will deliver his inaugural address 
in the Town Hall on the 29th of October. 
The first list of lectures is a very attractive 
one. Mrs. Mark Pattison, wife ot the Rector 
of Lincoln College, will lecture upon ‘ The 
Relations between Art and State created in 
France by the Policy of Richelieu’; the 
Rev. J. G. Wood will discourse upon natural 
history; Mr. Edmund Gosse on English 
poetry ; and Prof. Knight on Spinoza; the 
rest of the course being occupied by in- 
teresting scientific subjects. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Journal of 
the British Archeological Association will 
contain among others the following articles : 
‘Charters relating to the Government of 

reat Yarmouth,’ by OC. G. Teniswood ; 
‘The Ancient Coins of Norwich,’ by H. W. 
Henfrey ; ‘Antiquarian Losses in Coventry 
during a Century and a Half,’ by W. G. 
Fretton, F.8.A.; and ‘Roman Inscribed 
Stones at Rookwood, near Llandaff,’ by the 
Rev. Prebendary H. M. Scarth. 

A new work, entitled ‘The Consolations of 
the Christian Seasons,’ by the Rev. George 
Edward Jelf, M.A., Canon Residentiary of 
Rochester, will shortly be published by Mr. 
Walter Smith. Canon Jelf is the author of 
‘Secret Trials of the Christian Life.’ 

Tue Philobiblion, an American bibliogra- 
phical and literary journal, which ceased to 
appear seventeen years ago, is to be resusci- 
tated. The first number of the new series 
will be published early in October. Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. will be the London pub- 
lishers. The same firm send us an an- 
nouncement of a new bi-monthly magazine, 
called Education, which will be published at 
Boston, U.S. 

M. Paut Meyer, Professor in the Collége 
de France, Paris, is paying visits to our 
great libraries in order to finish the extracts 
from MSS. for his book on the Alexander 
legend in the Romance literature. 

MM. E. Pron & Cre. announce a great 
variety of almanacs for 1881, to be ready on 
the 20th inst. at the Dépdot Central des 
Almanachs in Paris. 








SCIENCE 
Medical Education and Practice in all Parts 
of the World. By Herbert Junius Hard- 

wicke, M.D. (Churchill.) 
Tas work is a valuable manual, of interest 
not only to medical men, but also to the 
literary public, who evince at the present 
day so much enthusiasm in studying the in- 
tellectual condition of foreign nations, chiefly, 
no doubt, from magazine articles. Medical 
legislation is, as experience amply proves, 
one of the latest developments of civilization. 
Still, the association of medicine with learn- 
ing is so intimate that the healing art is 
generally taken in hand at universities, 
even in many imperfectly civilized nations. 
Although medical education is often in such 
cases very inefficient, it has gained a local 





habitation whence it may develope an 
improve if the nation itself improves. Let 
us, for instance, glean from Dr. Hard- 
wicke’s book facts as to the condition of 
medicine in some of the Spanish-American 
republics. In Honduras and Nicaragua 
no university exists. Guatemala and San 
Salvador can each boast of such an insti- 
tution. The natives of all these countries, 
so pleasant to live out of, are charac- 
terized by ‘“‘indolence, gross immorality, 
and an utter absence of all principle.’” 
Let circumstances make these four republics 
prosperous, let their inhabitants take to 
mending fractures of the Decalogue, then 
it is clear that Guatemala and San Sal- 
vador will still remain relatively superior 
to Honduras and Nicaragua, where uni- 
versities will have to be formed. In the 
two former countries the colleges are already 
in existence, and a better state of public 
opinion will make their improvement a 
labour of love. 

In many of the Spanish-American re- 
publics there is perfect free trade in medi- 
cine, and the enterprising young English 
doctor may settle in any village under the 
shade of Chimborazo without having to pass 
an examination in Spanish ; but in Ecuador 
“it is no uncommon occurrence for a doctor 
and his patient to be found engaged in a free 
fight, resulting from the patient’s refusal to 
pay the doctor’s bill.” Turning from Quito 
in disgust, the young doctor may make a for- 
tune in the Argentine Republic very quickly, 
as the rich citizens ‘‘ invariably employ the 
latest arrival from a European, and especially 
a British or French, school”’; he will, however, 
run a great risk of being plucked by the uni- 
versity dons, and thus prevented from prac- 
tising on other Dons, as the former are 
jealous of the British ‘‘on account of the 
success usually attending their practice.” 

The native medical faculties among the 
older Asiatic nationalities teach various sys- 
tems of uninteresting rubbish, described at 
considerable length by Dr. Hardwicke, but 
the British student would hardly care to 
change even the bastard Greek and Latin 
terms of his own school for the long, mono- 
tonous Sanscrit technicalities of Vedic medi- 
cine. The Chinese system is as grave 
nonsense as some part of Gulliver’s travels ; 
the Burmese doctrines are positively jocular. 
They teach that sickness occurring on 
Sunday is caused by the ‘earth dat,” or 
element of our constitution, being in excess ; 
on Monday it is another “dat” that is at 
fault, and so on. A certain type of modern 
antiquary must feel delight in detecting a 
Burmese origin for the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, through the popular saying 
a few years back, ‘‘ Never eat tripe on a 
Friday’’; and the favourite ‘“‘’Twas on a 
Monday morning” of old North-country 
songs must, after all this, associate itself in 
the minds of many with some mysterious an- 
thropological relation between the Young 
Pretender and King Theebaw. We must not, 
however, laugh at the Orientals, for when 
they turn to Western theories and practice 
they pass their examinations with great 
credit, and Drs. Chunder Roy, Takaki, and 
others have put to shame many a British 
student at Hunter’s fane in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields within the last ten years. 

Let us turn to civilized countries where 
medical teachers keep step with “the 
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march of intellect.” In England, though | 


free trade in medicine does not exist, 
there is free trade in medical schools so 
far as those already in existence are con- 
cerned, although a new school can only be 
started with difficulty. The competition 
among London hospitals is probably pro- 
ductive of more good than harm. An 
average young Englishman can pick up an 
indefinite amount of knowledge in any of 
them. The multiplicity of universities and 
licensing boards is the greatest evil in British 
and Irish medicine. In all the chief nations 
of the Continent degrees and licences are 
uniform, and even where two state boards 
exist the licence is granted on similar terms. 
In this country 

“‘there are nineteen different licensing bodies, 
each granting several qualifications, the re- 
quirements for which are not in two cases alike, 
and which, together, make the number of di- 
plomas for legal practice amount to fifty-five ; 
so that there may be fifty-five medical prac- 
titioners in one town, not two of whom are 
similarly qualified.” 

Hence when we feel ill in a strange town 
and send for the doctor, we cannot tell 
without a directory whether he cures the 
sick by right of a degree from one of our 
old universities, where ‘‘ good form’? is, 
most rightly, held as precious as learning; 
or from our metropolitan faculty, where the 
degree implies sheer hard work ; or from the 
northern colleges, where superintendence of 
the undergraduate and his direct clinical 
teaching is carried on with great zeal. If 
the strange medical man has a diploma, he 
has as much right to amputate a limb, on 
the strength of a licence which involves no 
examination in surgery, as if he held the 
fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, which requires, after six 
years’ work, a thorough practical and 
scientific knowledge of surgery. They 
order these matters better in France and 
Germany. Still, the evil is not so great 
as it seems; the highest diploma is no 
talisman, and common sense, skill, and 
kindness are not incompatible with a poor 
degree. Moreover, any doctor worth con- 
sulting will be found to possess one or two 
well-known qualifications, which it is the 
“correct thing” for him to obtain, and 
which imply that he has really studied his 
profession. As for the ‘conjoint scheme,”’ 
that is a thing of the future. 

Space forbids us to enter into details con- 
cerning European schools. We have still 
much to learn from Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, yet it is undeniable that the general 
social and intellectual position of the medical 
profession is as high in these islands as 
abroad, where technical education is in 
many respects better. It is by the young 
doctor, who finds the profession overstocked 
in his own country, that Dr. Hardwicke’s 
manual will be found particularly valuable. 
It will save him trouble in the choice of an 
adopted country, and afford him informa- 
tion which deans of foreign faculties may 
have good reasons to withhold when he 
writes to them for particulars. To use an 
old form of expression, if one Englishman 
makes a fortune in the south of France, 
or is saved from getting shot by a patient 
in Bolivia, through the perusal of this 
manual, Dr. Hardwicke will not have written 
in vain. 
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The Science of Voice Production and Voie Pre- 
servation: for the Use of Speakers and Singers. 
By Gordon Holmes. (Chatto & Windas.) 

The Mechanism of the Human Voice. By Emil 
Behnke, Lecturer on Vocal Physiclogy at the 
Tonic Sol-fa College. (Curwen & Sons.) 

Dr. Hotmes’s manual is an abridgment of his 

interesting ‘Vocal Physiology and Hygiene,’ 

recently reviewed in our columns. ‘he latter 
work was professedly intended for the musical 
rather than the medical public, but it included 
chapters on the history of vocal culture and on 
acoustic questions omitted in this handbook. 
Here we find a little about the anatomy of the 
larynx, a great deal on the physiology of the 
vocal organs, and still more on the hygiene 
of the voice—a judicious distribution of informa- 
tion, since teaching anatomy to an unscientific 
pupil is a well-nigh hopeless task. Vocal physio- 
logy is a subject in which the accomplished 
musician is at least as well versed as the 
physician, whilst a singer’s health cannot fail 
to interest a singer. We regret that the short 
sketch of musical art among the ancients has 
been entirely omitted in this abridgment. The 
recommendation to wear flannel is most judi- 
cious, for, as Dr. Holmes most wisely observes, 
the singer is more exposed to changes from the 
atmosphere of hot rooms to the cold air out of 
doors than the average citizen; and dramatic 
vocalists, who are obliged to wear light or heavy 
clothing on the stage, irrespective of the exi- 
gencies of temperature, are particularly liable to 
general or local effects of chill in consequence. 

Speakers are strongly dissuaded from the habit 

of sipping cold water during a speech, and warm 

milk or mucilaginous drinks are recommended 
in their place. The amusing quotation from an 

Austrian journal on the different drinks which 

have been popular among great singers shows 

how purely empirical are the principles of vocal 
hygiene as understood by vocalists. We shudder 
when we find that one lady takes beer, coffee, 
and a bottle of champAgne between the different 
acts of an opera; and when we hear of quantities 
of bonbons, mead, porter, sugared water, or 
bordeaux mixed with champagne, consumed for 
the benefit of a professional voice, we feel un- 
certain whether to wonder more how good voices 
are ever preserved beyond a season, or how fair 
operatic performers can retain their complexions 
and their other charms for so many years. We 

trust that the ladies who take such nasty mix- 

tures as are above described will give them up 

and study Dr. Holmes’s manual, else, justifying 

a most plausible theory of that author, they 

may meet an untimely end, like charming, 

porter-drinking Malibran. 

Herr Behnke has followed the example of 
Dr. Holmes and Mr. Lennox Browne in dis- 
cussing simultaneously and in a popular manner 
the biological and the artistic aspect of the sub- 
ject forming the title of his work, but, unlike 
the two latter writers, he does not enter into 
medical details, and his little manual is interest- 
ing, compared with those previously published, 
as being written by a musician and not by a 
medical man. Hence we are not surprised to 
find purely musical questions discussed here 
with great ability. The author has not been 
very successful in popularizing the hard names 
of the structures found in the larynx. Any 
vocalist really interested in the scientific study 
of the organ of voice will readily learn such 
names as larynx, thyroid, cricoid, and arytenoid 
cartilage, &c., and the terms ‘‘ voice-box,” 
‘* shield,” and ‘‘ring” may be the cause to him 
of great confusion if he refers to other works or 
to diagrams where the former and more scientific 
synonyms are employed. ‘‘ Back ring-pyramid 
muscle” is almost as hard a mouthful as “‘ crico- 
arytenoideus posticus ”; but we admit that Herr 
Behnke has had to face a difficult question never 
yet satisfactorily arranged by any authority. 
The essential object of his manual is well main- 
tained. He defines the somewhat mysterious 





term ‘‘ register” as ‘‘a series of tones which are 
produced by the same mechanism.” There are 
three registers in the human voice: the ‘‘thick,” 
expressing the vibration of the entire thickness 
of the vocal ligaments (i.e., cords) during the 
lowest series of tones; secondly, the ‘‘thin,” the 
vocal ligaments vibrating only with their thin 
inner edges; and lastly the ‘‘small register,” 
where a portion of the glottis is firmly closed, 
only a small part of the vocal ligaments vibrat- 
ing, which occurs during the highest series of 
tones. Mr. Curwen was the first to employ 
these terms. Herr Behnke believes that a 
register may be carried down without fatigue to 
the voice, though its volume then becomes weak 
compared with the corresponding lower register. 
On the other hand, he strongly condemns the 
extending upwards of a lower register, since 
this must involve visible straining and fatigue 
of the organ of voice. The straining of the 
vocal ligaments is ‘‘ visible,” of course, by 
means of the laryngoscope. The practice of ex- 
tending voices upwards and cultivating ‘‘ made 
tones” is most disastrous to the voice, though 
popular among teachers ignorant of the subject 
with which Herr Behnke endeavours to make 
them conversant. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Sranrorp has sent us two new maps of 
the seat of war in Afghanistan. The first of 
these includes the whole of Afghanistan to the 
south of Herat and Kabul, with an inset map 
of the country around Kandahar on an enlarged 
scale. It is in a large measure based upon 
recent surveys, and will prove most useful for 
following the operations of the British forces. 
The other map, on a smaller scale, is a transfer 
from the well-known Library Map of Asia, and 
extends from the Indian Ocean in the south to 
Russian Turkistan in the north. The routes 
followed by the British forces have been inserted 
upon it, and an enlarged map of the country 
between Girishk and Chaman is added. 

We have received from Herr L. Ravenstein 
his Map of the West Tyrol and Engadine Alps 
(Frankfort-on-Main, Ravenstein), containing the 
Bernina, Silvretta, Ortler, and Oetzthal groups, 
with the most westerly portion of the Dolomites ; 
or, to put it rather more precisely, the rectangle 
having Innsbruck, Predazzo, Chiavenna, and 
Feldkirch for the chief places in the neighbour- 
hood of its corners. The map is on a scale of 
1 : 250,000, or almost exactly 3°93 miles to the 
inch, and thus slightly larger than that of the 
Alpine Club map of Switzerland. In point of 
clearness and accuracy it appears to us quite 
equal to this latter. The ‘‘contour” system 
has been adopted, the lines being drawn at every 
250 métres of additional height; but a very 
useful modification has been introduced by the 
tinting, in degrees of tone corresponding to the 
height, of the spaces between each pair of lines. 
The elevation, actual and comparative, of the 
ground is thus seen at a glance, while the ob- 
scurity resulting from the ordinary method of 
shading by lines (as employed, for instance, in 
the otherwise excellent Austrian Ordnance Map) 
is avoided. We notice, as a trifling error, that 
the route marked from Trafoi to the summit 
of the Ortler is the old one (more direct, but 
said to be dangerous), which, since the erection 
of the ‘‘ Payer-Hiitte” on the ridge of the 
mountain, has fallen into disuse. It is not, 
however, very probable that any traveller will 
attempt to ascend the Ortler with no other guide 
than a small scale map, however excellent ; so 
this oversight need not count for much. 

The Annual Report, by Commander A. D. 
Taylor, late I.N., on the Marine Surveys of the 
Indian Coasts for the year ended September 
30th, 1879, has been issued. The surveys accom- 
plished were those of Jyghur, Washishti river, 
Chaul and the coast northward in the direction 
of Bombay, Tutikorin, and part of the Paumben 
Pass, The first three were the work of Lieut. 
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Jarrad, R.N., and the last two were executed 
by Mr. M. Chapman, late I.N., who subse- 
quently fell a victim to climatic influences, which 
appear to be very deleterious to the officers 
engaged on this trying work. The surveys 
completed are not numerous, but it is an- 
ticipated that several extensive and important 
ones will be taken up when the steamer now 
being built is completed. Commander Taylor 
made a tour of British India for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the best sites for erecting 
tide-gauges for the determination of the exact 
tide-levels at various points round the coast of 
India. Some ornithological specimens (number- 
ing 900 in ail) were collected by Dr. Arm- 
strong in the vicinity of Viziadurg and Ratnagiri, 
and deposited in the India Museum at Calcutta. 
The same officer also made an examination of 
some of the invertebrates of the N. Konkan, 
but much fuller researches will be made in this 
and other branches of natural history if a 
physical exploration of the Indian coasts and 
seas is conducted, as proposed by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, on board the new surveying 
steamer. We understand the appliances for 
this work have all been purchased by Govern- 
ment, at a cost of nearly 1,000/., and the steamer 
is the only thing wanting to start the operations, 
which will be looked forward to with interest by 
scientific men as a necessary complement to the 
work of the Challenger. The most important 
work of the Marine Survey Department cer- 
tainly consists of the valuable charts, sailing 
directions, and information for mariners respect- 
ing the navigation of Indian waters, and these 
the authorities take the most praiseworthy pains 
to disperse far and wide. The new surveys 
of harbours and river mouths, which are under- 
going constant physical changes, the position of 
buoys, lights, dangers to navigation, are all made 
known with an accuracy which speaks very highly 
for the surveyors, and proves of great value to 
the shipping in Eastern seas. 

M. Hiiber has succeeded in reaching the oasis 
El Jof, in Northern Arabia. When last heard of 
he was preparing to cross the dreaded desert of 
Nefud, which ‘‘ eats up travellers,” on his way 
to Hail, in the Gebel Shammar. There he pro- 
posed to remain about three months, after which 
it is his intention to continue his journey in the 
direction of Yemen. 

The budget of the German African Associa- 
tion for the year 1880-1 has been published. 
1,600/. have been granted to Rohlfs and Stecker, 
who are already in Abyssinia, and propose to 
penetrate through Kafa to the Victoria Nyanza. 
Major Schoeler and his companions, now on the 
road to the Tanganyika, are to receive 8001. Dr. 
Pogge and Lieut. Wissmann, who are about to 
proceed to the residence of the Muata Yamvo, 
where a permanent station is to be founded, 
have been voted 1,250/.; and R. E. Flegel, who 
has returned to the Benue, is to receive a sub- 
sidy of 2501. 

The Club Africano di Napoli has published 
the project of an expedition to Assab Bay, in 
the Red Sea, submitted to it by Signori Careri 
and Licata on the 15th of July last. These 
gentlemen propose that the Club, of which they 
are members, should engage in the pearl fishery 
of the Red Sea, and found a fishing station in 
the bay, which has recently been taken posses- 
sion of by the Italian Government. From other 
sources we learn that the Italians, under the 
leadership of Signor Sapeto, have established 
friendly relations with the natives, and carry on 
a profitable trade. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue planet Jupiter being at its perihelion on 
the 25th inst. (about midnight), when it will be 
also within a few days of opposition to the sun 
(which takes place on the morning of October 
7th), is now making one of its nearest approaches 
to the earth. Although its orbit is somewhat 
more eccentric than that of our planet, the 
difference between the perihelion and aphelion 
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distances compared with either is not very great, 
but it may interest some to see the actual 
numbers. Jupiter’s greatest and least distances 
from the sun are respectively 5°4525 and 4°9531 
in terms of the earth’s mean distance. Taking 
the latter at 93,000,000 miles, these will be 
about 507,000,000 and 461,000,000 ; and the 
latter minimum distance from the sun will, of 
course, imply a distance from us, when the 
planet is in opposition at the same time, of 
about 368,000,000 miles. On the other hand, 
if Jupiter is in aphelion when in conjunction 
with the sun, his actual distance from us will 
reach 600,000,000 miles. The proportion of 
these numbers is nearly as three to five. 

Jupiter and Saturn are still the only planets 
visible in the evening ; the former rising in the 
neighbourhood of London about a quarter of an 
hour before, and the latter about as much after, 
seven o'clock, so that both are up all night. 
Jupiter is in the constellation Pisces, Saturn on 
the boundary of Pisces and Aries. 

Faye’s comet has, since it was redetected by 
Mr. Common at Ealing on the 2nd of last month 
(as already mentioned in the Atheneum), been 
observed by several astronomers: by Herr 
Tempel, at the Arcetri Observatory, Florence, 
on the 25th of August ; by Dr. Dunér, at Lund, 
on the 29th; by Dr. Pechiile, at Copenhagen, 
on the Ist inst.; and by Herr von Konkoly, at 
O Gyalla, Hungary, on the 6th. All these con- 
firm the accuracy of Dr. Axel Mdller’s elements. 
Probably when the present moonlight nights 
have ceased the comet will be more easily ob- 
servable (although always a faint object), as it 
continues to approach the earth until the 3rd of 
next month. At the last appearance, in the 
autumn of 1873, it was, we believe, observed 
only by M. Stéphan, at Marseilles, and’ by Dr. 
C. H. F. Peters (so well known for the great 
number of his planetary discoveries), at Clinton, 
N.Y., who obtained observations of it on the 
night of the 23rd of December. Its orbit is the 
least eccentric of all known cometary orbits, and 
whilst at no time going very far beyond the 
orbit of Jupiter, it never comes within that of 
Mars. 

Mr. Lewis Swift has sent to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, No. 2334, a detailed account of his 
discovery of a comet, of which no more has been 
heard, at Rochester, New York, on the 11th of 
August, as already reported from cablegram. 
He relates that he observed that night a nebulous 
object, elongated in the direction of the sun, 
and very near a small known bright nebula, 
with whose position he was familiar. He at 
once suspected that it was a comet, but the sky 
was only clear for about half an hour, and he 
could not observe it long enough to notice any 
motion. For several nights afterwards the sky 
was cloudy, but on August 16th a partial break 
occurred, and early on the following morning it 
was quite clear ; the nebula and the small stars 
in the neighbourhood were well seen, but the 
comet by disappearing had proved its character. 
Upon this he announced his discovery, hoping 
that it might be searched for and found, but the 
latter at any rate does not appear to have been 
the case, and even search would have been difli- 
cult after so long an interval of time. When 
seen on August llth the comet’s place was 
R.A. 115 28™, N.P.D. 22°. ‘‘ It was faint,” says 
Mr. Swift, ‘ but not very faint.” 








SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Sept. 1.—H. T. Stainton, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—Miss E. A. Smith, Assistant State 
Entomologist of Illinois, was elected a Foreign 
Member. — Mr. J. J. Weir exhibited specimens of 
Odonestis potatoria and Smerinthus populi, which 
possessed the peculiarities of both sexes.—Sir 
§. Saunders exhibited six winged examples of the 
Stylopideus, genus Hylecthrus, and also various other 
Hymenoptera, and contributed remarks thereon.— 
Miss E. A. Ormerod exhibited some galls found on 
Tanacetum vulgaris, which she described at length. 
—Mr. T. R. Billups exhibited a female specimen of 
Polyblastus Whalbergi,an ichneumon not previously 
recorded in Britain,—Mr. E. Boscher exhibited living 








specimens of the two varieties of the larva of Sme- 
rinthus ocellatus, and contributed a note thereon.— 
Mr. Meldola exhibited some specimens of Campto- 
gramma bilineata, a large number of which had 
been found by Mr. English near Epping, attached 
firmly to the leaves of the “ tea tree” (Lycium bar- 
barum) by the abdomen, in which position they h 
died, possibly from the effects of fungoid disease.— 
Mr. A. H. Swinton communicated a* Note on Luciola 
Italica, an Italian fire-fly. 








Science Gossip, 


WE understand that the Museum of Practical 
Geology is in future to be illumined by electricity, 
and that arrangements are being made for its 
introduction immediately after the recess. 

Tue Aristotelian Society has determined to 
take during the coming session a bird's-eye view 
of modern philosophy as represented by its lead- 
ing thinkers. Each member of the Society has 
undertaken to devote his attention to one philo- 
sopher and to furnish the Society with an account 
of his author drawn from the philosopher’s own 
works. In this way, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Lewes’s ‘ History of Philosophy’ as a text- 
book, the members hope to qualify themselves 
for the profitable discussion, in future sessions, 
of the problems of the day. The President, 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, will give the in- 
troductory address, and the Vice-President will 
close the session with a discussion of Herbert 
Spencer and Auguste Comte. 

THE winter session of the Charterhouse 
Science and Art School and Literary Institute 
will, under the continued presidency of the Rev. 
J. Rodgers (Vice-Chairman of the London School 
Board), commence on Saturday, the 25th inst. 


Tue Journal of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, Nos. 60 to 63, is before us. ‘The 
Diurnal Periods of Thunderstorms in Scotland,’ 
by Mr. Alexander Buchan, brings out several 
remarkable points. Amongst others, it ap- 
pears that during twenty-three years thunder 
occurred at Sandwick on 135 hours, at Aber- 
deen on 227 hours, at East Linton on 230 hours, 
while at Iceland during the past fourteen years 
thunder has been heard only on 23 hours. Mr. 
Buchan also contributes a valuable paper on 
‘The Tay Bridge Storm.’ Dr. David Christison 
has two papers on the meteorology and storms 
of Uruguay and Buenos Ayres. There are 
other important communications and the usual 
meteorological tables. 

Tue Indian Government have taken energetic 
steps to institute tidal observations at some 
of their principal ports, and the results will be 
published in the form of tide-tables. The observa- 
tions are reduced by Mr. E. Roberts, of the 
Nautical Almanac Office, by the system of har- 
monic analysis, which has been adopted for the 
reductions carried out under the auspices of the 
British Association. The number of ports for 
which tables for 1881 will be forthcoming is 
seven, viz., Aden, Kurrachee, Bombay, Carwar, 
Beypore, Paumben, and Vizagapatam. We 
understand that some preliminary tables have 
been already checked on the spot in India, and 
have been found to be remarkably accurate. 
The number of ports will be increased to about 
twelve in 1882, and eventually to twenty-two, 
the full number for which it is contemplated to 
issue tide-tables. It is very gratifying to find 
the Indian Government taking such useful 
measures on behalf of shipping interests and 
navigators in general, and we hope it may serve 
as astimulus to our own Admiralty, which might, 
perhaps, with advantage display more enterprise 
in its hydrographical labours. 

M. A. InostRaNJeFF, in the Neues Jahrbuch 
fiir Mineralogie, describes a peculiar variety of 
coal found near Lake Onega in Russia. It is 
much richer in carbon than ordinary anthracite, 
containing, when free from water, 98°11 per 
cent. The pure varieties show a strong metallic 
lustre, which is not destroyed by a dull red heat. 
Its hardness varies from 3°5 to 4, and its density 
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at 40. is 1°841. Analysis gives carbon 95°50, 
hydrogen 0°40, nitrogen 0°41, water, and ash. 

Dr. Hamy and M. Landrin have been ap- 
pointed Conservators of the Ethnographical 
Museum at the Trocadéro by the French 
Minister of Instruction. 


M. Gopron, correspondent in botany of the 
Académie des Sciences, is dead. His death was 
announced at the Séance of August 23rd. M. 
Quet then read a paper on the ‘ Induction of the 
Moon by the Earth and Diurnal Lunar Variation 
of Terrestrial Needles,’ in which he examines 
the question of the induction due to the moon’s 
revolution round the earth, and the induction 
of our satellite by the rotation of the earth. 


M. Yonge, on the 30th of August, communicated 
to the Académie des Sciences a memoir on ‘ The 
Influence of Coloured Lights on the Develop- 
ment of Animals.’ He finds that the develop- 
ment of the eggs of Loligo vulgaris and Sepia 
officinalis is stimulated by blue and violet light, 
retarded by red and green rays. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife.’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
po p at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en to —Is. 








Stonehenge: Plans, Descrivtion, and Theories. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Stanford.)—It is 
difficult to enter into that condition of mind 
which discovers “important results and deduc- 
tions” in a tenth of an inch when applied to 
the measurement of the rude stones of pre- 
historic monuments. One is tempted to ask 
what purpose is served by such painful accu- 
racy, even in the case of those ancient buildings 
which at the best are composed of roughly 
dressed stones. Stonehenge is confessedly a 
monument upor which a great amount of 
manual labour has been bestowed, but we ques- 
tion if its constructors placed such extreme 
value on decimals of inches as the author of 
the work before us thinks necessary for es- 
timating the pros and cons of the many theories 
which have been broached respecting it. We 
have compared his survey with one made in 
1810, and fail to discover wherein the superiority 
of his plans consists, or what teaching may be 
deduced from them which the other does not 
suggest. By the aid of his system of metrology, 
Mr. Petrie tests the astronomical theory, and 
endeavours to ascertain both the sequence and 
the epoch of construction of the various earth 
and stone circles composing the entire monu- 
ment. Notwithstanding the high value he 
seems to place in his decimal calculations as 
tending to offer some evidence as to its date 
and origin, his readers are informed that as his 
own opinion “‘has fluctuated more than once, 
he may at least hope to have attained thorough 
impartiality.” Perhaps that section of his work 
which strikes us as presenting a suggestion 
worthy of further and careful consideration is 
that which supposes the structure to have been 
left in an unfinished state owing to a lack of 
proper materials. We warmly echo his recom- 
mendation that the great leaning trilithon 
should without delay be saved from a fall which 
now seriously threatens it, and cannot be far 
distant. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LVIII.—NOSTEL PRIORY, WAKEFIELD. 

Tue courtesy of Mr. Rowland Winn, M.P., 
has given us special facilities for describing the 
numerous pictures in his ancestral house at 
Nostel, which is between Wakefield and Nor- 
manton, not far from Sandal Castle and other 
places of historic fame. The proportion of good 
works among the number is unusually great, 
and their characters and proper merits are varied 
in a high and exceptional degree. Dr. Waagen 








paid a hasty visit to this house, and in a per- 
functory manner described some of the works 
in the public rooms, but omitted altogether to 
see, much less to comment on, those capital 
specimens in the private chambers, to which the 
owner liberally granted us access. Neverthe- 
less, the German critic made a careful examina- 
tion of the best known painting at Nostel, the 
chief object of his studies, the much discussed 
‘Sir Thomas More and his Family,’ to which the 
name of Holbein has been alternately attached 
and denied. Our predecessor came to a conclu- 
sion as to the authorship of this important work 
which we think involves an absurdity; he 
advanced a technical criticism we believe to be 
erroneous, and finally he decided ‘‘that it is 
nothing more than an old copy.” Passavant 
seems to have thought the picture was by 
another hand than Holbein’s, made up from 
single drawings by him. Walpole rejected the 
work altogether. From these critics to those 
of the present day, including with the latter 
Wornum, Dr. Woltmann, and other writers on 
Holbein, and Mr. Scharf, the learned Keeper 
of the National Portrait Gallery, diverse 
opinions on its origin have been offered to the 
world. Having diligently restudied the picture 
we shall next week produce our own independent 
conclusions, which are not in perfect accord with 
those previously urged, although they have 
points of agreement with the convictions of some 
of our forerunners. 

It will be convenient to describe the body of 
the pictures in question according to the schools 
of art to which they severally belong, beginning 
with those of Italian origin. Among the Italians 
we always reckon Nicolas Poussin, not only 
because of the peculiarities of that master’s 
inspiration, but on account of the nature of his 
technical attainments and the associations of 
his life. He is well represented here by a rather 
important work called ‘The Plague of Athens,’ 
a version of the subject of one of this painter’s 
most famous productions, and therefore of an 
unusually attractive character. It comprises 
the usual happily disposed ‘‘ figures in a land- 
scape,” all executed with learning and care, and 
inspired by Poussin’s powerful dramatic instinct, 
marked by his clear, somewhat hard, bright tints, 
firm but heavy, and his scholarly but somewhat 
academic mannerisms. The landscape consists 
of buildings, trees, smaller verdure, and, in the 
distance, irregular but not lofty hills, such as 
the artist reproduced conventionally from the 
natural features of his Roman neighbourhood. 
The most important figures are two men, who 
bear a white-shrouded body on a bier in front. 
Other shrouded figures are in view, drawn on an 
ox-cart. As is generally the case with Poussin’s 
works, this example suggests to us noble ideas 
of the motive, if not of the manner of repre- 
sentation, of the classic theatre. The men 
move with a stately energy and almost 
statuesque attitude and reserve of action, 
which, when fairly recognized, declare that 
of all designers in the Roman mood Poussin 
had most completely saturated his mind with 
the finer motives of Roman statuary at its best. 
Technically speaking, we have here an unusually 
sunny and airy painting, expressing a pure and 
bright illumination rather than that lowering 
and melancholy idea of the subject which its 
very nature may be said to have predicated, and 
which Gaspar Poussin would never have failed 
to accept in all its intensity. Another Nicolas 
Poussin is the companion to the above. The 
subject has escaped us, but the picture repre- 
sents a woman in white and blue robes burying 
in the earth what appears to be money. She is 
placed in the foreground, and between masses 
of foliage on our right and left ; there likewise 
we have a view of a mass of temples and towers, 
many hills, bulky trees, anda sunny sky. The 
effect is that of a calm ‘‘ classic” evening ; large 
shadows are creeping up the hillsides, and 
darkening in the front. That noble and grave 
pathos which generally inspired the landscapes 
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of N. Poussin is not absent here, while the 
picture affects the student by an expression of 
sultriness, impending gloom, and the dolour of 
formerly rich and fertile land, of ancient pastures 
gone to waste and edifices that had long been 
wrecked. 

Four pictures by Nicolas Poussin are respec- 
tively styled ‘ Morning,’ ‘ Noon,’ ‘ Afternoon,’ 
and ‘Evening.’ They are ‘‘romantic” land- 
scapes in circles, each differently composed 
from the others, and all marked by admirable 
skill in adapting the elements of the designs 
to the circular form of the canvases. They 
are all remarkable for purity and truth of 
illumination, severally and in comparison the 
one with the rest. Delicate colour, an infre- 
quent quality in this painter’s works, and a less 
rare sense of the expansiveness of the atmo- 
sphere, distinguish these specimens. Of the 
series, that called ‘Morning’ is probably the 
best ; it happily represents two well-grouped 
trees in front, a bridge over a river in the 
middle distance, near a tower and other build- 
ings. A plain extends without limitation beyond 
these masses of the design. 

By Gaspar Poussin is a mountain landscape, 
comprising a fortress on a high rocky tableland 
on our left, with more rocks in the middle dis- 
tance; men and cattle are on a road; beyond 
these we have a glimpse of a wide cham- 
paign and remoter blue mountains. Masses of 
rich foliage are in the central plane and have 
darkened greatly, much to the injury of a very 
excellent example of the art of Poussin, which 
in other respects retains its characteristic rich- 
ness of tone, its grand and grave expressiveness. 
By the same are two capital landscapes, one of 
which comprises figures on a road, the light 
being from our left. Both pictures are excep- 
tionally meritorious and powerful. By Pietro 
da Cortona we observed an acceptable composi- 
tion of ‘The Holy Family,’ in which St. John 
brings a dove to the naked Christ, who lolls 
with childish grace on his mother’s knees and 
shoulder. According to its kind this is a fine 
and learned example of great merit, possessing 
in the figures of the Virgin and Child much 
grace, elegant simplicity, sweetness, and dignity. 

Salvator’s ‘Coast Landscape’ is highly cha- 
racteristic of the rough but very poetical 
master. In the design a peculiar rock forms a 
large arch in front on our left. Through the 
opening we have a view of a calm sea and cliffs 
receding till they are lost in a golden evening 
haze, which is most lustrous on the horizon. 
On our right, external to the arch, the water 
washes the foot of a cliff, which, rising in 
blocks of greyish white, opens to a shallow 
valley, where masses of vapour are drifting, 
and above them are the white peaks of 
greater hills than those of other parts of the 
picture. Through the arch appear a representa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Flight into Egypt,” a train of cattle 
and sheep, and other figures, including fisher- 
men busy on the edge of the sea or lake. The 
greatest charms of this complicated and ex- 
tremely romantic design are in the colour with 
which it is associated, the glowing light which 
suffuses the air, and the harmonious tones of the 
blocks of stone on our right. The top of the 
arch is clad with verdure and fringed with oaks, 
which rise in clear outlines and diverse masses 
against the sky. Francesco Mola’s ‘ Magdalen 
in the Desert,’ a circle, comprises some prettily 
designed figures of cherubs, which appear to her 
as comforters ; it is in its way a very estimable 
example. 

Claude, like N. Poussin, we do not hesi- 
tate to reckon with the Italian painters. An 
example of his powers is at Nostel, called 
‘A Landscape’; it includes a ‘‘ Flight into 
Egypt.” A road gives access for the travellers 
to a rustic bridge, built above still water and 
near a great arch-like rock. A similar rock is 
on our right. It is but an ordinary production 
of the master’s, greatly enhanced in value and 
interest for the spectator by means of its 
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sky, which comprises lovely soft, gold-illu- 
minated clouds of white set in a profound and 
sun-saturated firmament of blue. The foliage 
has, as is frequently the case in Claude's pic- 
tures, blackened considerably, and thus it has 
lost a very great deal of attraction for us; most 
of the half-shadows have shared the same fate ; 
so that the picture looks at once dark and crude 
to an unusual extent, and requires careful study 
before its merits are fairly appreciated. By 
Guido is a ‘St. Peter,’ or rather a capital study 
of an old bearded man in a blue garment, and 
looking upwards to our right in strongly con- 
trasted light and shadow. ‘The handling of the 
fiesh is more like that which prevailed with 
Salvator than with Reni, being heavy of touch 
with a full and somewhat rough impasto. At 
any rate, the forms have been treated with con- 
siderable academic mastery and uncommon skill 
in ‘‘ blocking out” the masses of all kinds. The 
motive of the design, in which the expression 
of the face is to be included, has more of Sal- 
yator’s rough sincerity than of Guido’s ‘‘ airs” 
and graces. Another Guido, or work of his 
school, is a glowing and unusually fine version 
of the well-known ‘ Death of Cleopatra,’ the 
design of which is famous by means of a first- 
rate engraving, and represents the queen look- 
ing up with atfected agony, which, by the way, 
implies a fatal misreading of the subject, while 
she applies the asp to her very exuberant and 
wholly un-Oriental naked bust. It is a life-size 
figure, and, in the manner of the painter, of 
extremely animated and telling invention. The 
great popularity of this work is attested by the 
numerous versions of and copies from it which 
are in existence, as well as by the wide diffusion 
of the engraving in question and other prints 
from the same subject. A characteristic example 
of the Bolognese School, not at its highest 
pitch, is Annibale Carracci’s half-length, life- 
size figure of a young man in a brown robe, 
looking upwards with an expression of enthu- 
siasm on his face, which is in profile to our left ; 
the hands are clasped. There is much energy 
in the look, but the inspiration of the whole is 
of the insincere order which marked the decline 
of art into academicism. Technically speaking, 
the execution of this work is fine, massive, and 
rich in treatment, impasto, and tone: it has 
darkened very considerably. By Guercino, or 
of his school, is a fine version of the well-known 
‘Cumezan Sibyl,’ a life-size, half- or three- 
quarters length figure seated at a table, witha 
pen and books, holding a scroll in her right 
hand, the left hand being on her hip, while she 
looks up in a rapturous way and with an intense 
action of the figure turns to our left. Itis a 
true example of Guercino’s style and mode of 
feeling ; his characteristic view of art is happily 
rendered in this excellent instance of academical 
attainment. The pose, though energetic, is rather 
demonstrative ; the drawing and foreshortening 
of the features are not irreproachable ; the model- 
ling of the flesh is extremely soft and fine; the 
olive-brown tints of the flesh are of first-rate 
quality in respect to the shadows and the pale 
golden lights; the luminosity of both lights 
and shadows is enjoyable. The sibyl wears a 
pale olive-brown turban ; a scarf of the same 
colour, differing in depth of tone, is about her 
neck ; her dress is maroon. A mantle of black 
and gold brocade lying over her knees gives 
sumptuosity, if not grandeur, to this by no means 
ignoble work. 

By P. Veronese is ‘The Wise Men’s Offer- 
ing,’ a capital Venetian reading of the subject, 
showing the Virgin enthroned with the Child on 
her knee, slightly removed from the front, and 
in the middle of the composition. This group is 
raised, in the stately spectacular marner of the 
school in question, on a somewhat lofty plat- 
form or perrone before a ruined building ; the 
last element is the well-known type of that 
older dispensation which was supposed to have 
been superseded by the coming of Christ, the 
bringer of the newer dispensation. The Virgin 
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appears in royal state as a queen, and is attended 
by numerous dignified and romantic personages. 
In a grandiose and effective manner one of the 
Magi kneels before the majestically graceful 
mother, and, with his hands crossed on his 
breast, bows to her. The myrrh-bearer stands 
behind his kneeling comrade, and holds his gift 
in a goblet. The negro monarch is on the other 
side. The foreground contains numerous larger 
figures of men, an elephant, horses, mules, and 
camels loaded with offerings, the act of giving 
being the real theme of the sumptuous com- 
position, to represent its splendid and somewhat 
ostentatious aspect the object of the painter, who 
cared little for the intrinsic nature of the story. 
This wealth of gifts comprises Venetian coffers, 
carpets, arms, hangings, horses, dogs, and other 
treasures of the painter's period, all magnificently 
displayed and profuse in number, as of a royal 
donation to a crowned head of equal rank. 
The figures are in active and spontaneous 
motion. Some of the horses themselves are 
gifts, some of the men are slaves offered to 
the Queen of Heaven as custodians of the 
superb steeds they lead to her feet. The horses 
are champing their bits eagerly, stamping 
heavily on the ground, and shifting uneasily 
from side to side with all that confusing expression 
of energy which distinguishes the masterpieces 
of Veronese, for one of which this beautiful and 
very valuable painting may have been made, by 
way of ‘‘sketch” ortinished study, by the master’s 
own hands or those of a most accomplished 
assistant. We incline to think this example 
is autographic, not in any sense a reproduc- 
tion or “‘ version” of a larger work. The bril- 
liancy and purity of the tones and tints declare 
for our view of the picture’s great merits, and 
add greatly to its charms. It is characteristic 
of Veronese and his splendid school that some of 
the male attendants are removing huge golden 
vessels, the great weight of which is made 
obvious by the straining actions of the bearers, 
from the backs of the gigantic mules they 
have conducted hither as parts of the spectacle. 
A naked trumpeter is mounted on a camel, 
sounds his instrument, and demonstratively 
waves a banner on high. In the whole painting 
is a prodigious display of energy, sumptuosity, 
and tumultuous movements; all the parts are 
magnificent in gorgeous colours ; gold, tissues, 
and jewellery scintillate in the sunlight about 
the Virgin’s throne ; all parts are harmonized 
with profound skill. 

We cannot do better than place here Domeni- 
chino’s picture of St. Peter seated in a rocky 
niche, and with joined hands praying fervently, 
or rather passionately, after the Crucifixion, in 
the just breaking light of dawn, which falls 
on him from above, and makes distinct the 
pain-worn features of the man, the keys at 
his girdle, and the book at his feet. His 
robes are of blue and yellow, the favourite 
tints of Domenichino; Jerusalem is in the 
distance. This example has so much of Zam- 
pieri’s energy of conception, his strenuous 
grasp of a novel incident, and of an untried 
occasion for vigorous expression of a pathetic 
order, that it is difficult not to see in these 
elements the mind of a fine master who was 
born too late. The defect of the picture is in 
the common but not ignoble features of the 
face of the saint to whom the keys of both 
worlds had been committed. Here the inspira- 
tion of Domenichino failed him, as well it might, 
for this was the testing point of his studies, the 
climax (an anti-climax it is) of his efforts. The 
high and somewhat mechanical, very smooth sur- 
face and finish of the painter are to be observed 
here. An extremely good and bold little picture 
by Rosa di Tivoli shows that master at his best 
in representing a capital composition of goats 
and sheep, the background of which has some 
of the qualities of a Cuyp. A very satisfactory 
anonymous whole-length, life-size portrait in 
armour, supposed to represent a Duke of Mantua, 
ought not to”escape admiration from visitors. 





With a fine and richly coloured Canaletto, 
showing Venice, our notes on Italian pictures 
in this collection are exhausted. It is an 
interesting and complete specimen of one of 
those painters whose fame has suffered not less 
by his own avidity for gain than by the in- 
competence of those who foisted on purchasers 
their own productions. The view shows the 
front of the church of SS. John and Paul, 
with Verrocchio's statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni 
facing us, its white pedestal by Leopardi afford- 
ing the focus for the illumination of the entire 
picture, which is enriched with deep-toned but 
clear shadows of an afternoon effect, sloping 
from our left at about 45° from the summits of 
the buildings. The ruddy facade and the white 
dome of the church rise behind in sumptuous 
apposition to the turquoise blue of the sky, in 
which islets of white vapour are driven by 
the wind. As a picture this specimen is 
exceptionally pure, refined, and brilliant. In 
these qualities it equals the best Guardi that 
we know. The clearness of its shadows and 
the breadth of its illumination distinguish this 
‘Venice’ among those innumerable less for- 
tunate views, for which the demand in Eng- 
land was apparently inexhaustible and taxed 
the manufacturing powers of Canaletto to the 
utmost. 

We shall conveniently reserve notices of 
the German and Low Country pictures at 
Nostel, and in the first instance describe 
those examples of other schools which are 
noteworthy in Mr. Winn’s collection. How 
good a landscape painter B. Barker of Bath 
was is made apparent to those who observe 
attentively his signed picture of a view 
comprising a bridge in the middle distance. A 
cart crosses this bridge ; the gables of a cottage 
are in sunny light, and in the exact centre of 
the composition. The clearness of illumination, 
richness of colour, softness and breadth of the 
effect of this work are so valuable that it is at 
first hard to believe it is not due to Gains- 
borough, whose ‘‘juicy” mode of rendering 
these qualities is obvious here. Barker's signa- 
ture attests the authorship, and suggests the 
probability that not a few of his productions 
may do duty for those of the greater land- 
scape painter. Barker’s characteristic dryness 
and defective chiaroscuro, which generally give 
a prosaic aspect to his pictures, are absent in 
this instance. Another picture by this artist is 
inferior to the above, but possesses so many 
good qualities that we must not omit to name 
it. Itis ‘A Rocky Landscape’ enriched with many 
fine oak trees. Here the painter’s thin and rather 
poor technique occurs, but the whole is nearly 
as good as a tolerable Crome. By Gainsborough 
himself is a first-rate sketch, or large study 
for a more important painting, representing a 
woman, with the help of a man, clambering 
into a cart by means of one of its wheels ; other 
persons, including a young mother and her baby, 
are already seated in the vehicle. The tail of 
the cart is turned towards us; a man stands at 
the horses’ heads. Sheep are grouped in the 
foreground. All these figures are relieved on a 
mass of dark foliage, and the latter is in its 
turn relieved on a bright warm sky, which is 
now of a rich, delicate bluish green, as, pro- 
bably, it was originally intended tobe. Brilliant 
white clouds illuminate the sky. This paintin 
has darkened; it has beenat some time pod csr 
with varnish. A picture painted by Gainsborough 
and De Loutherbourg in the manner of G. 
Poussin is an extremely interesting production. 
Such a work is at Nostel, and represents a 
gloomy effect of storm coming on at evening 
over a rocky view and a rough river in the 
middle distance. 

In more respects than those to which ‘‘ Peter 
Pindar” referred, the pictures of Angelica 
Kauffmann are “‘ nondescript.” At Mr. Winn’s 
house are many capital specimens of her ‘‘gentle 
skill,” as well as several more which we owe to 


Signor Zucchi, A.R.A., the lady’s husband. The 
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examples of the former category were painted 
for the owner of Nostel, the contemporary of 
these artists and one of Angelica’s warmest 
patrons and most frequent employers. Shestayed 
at this place for, we believe, a considerable 
time, and was much admired and very warmly 
respected. It is needless to give accounts of 
works which have no marked characteristics 
except a uniform weakness, gracefulness, and 
elegant sufficiency. Refined as they are, they 
exhibit the antithesis to that fine and masculine 
Greek model to which, under the inspiration of 
a pseudo-classic ‘‘ revival,” they owed much of 
their popularity. ‘‘ Delicacies” rather than 
delicate, they had not strength to live in this 
rough world. The student knows that the 
true originators of Angelica’s ‘* boarding 
school” art were the classic modellers and gem- 
cutters who, including Flaxman, worked for 
Josiah Wedgwood, and gave to that able man 
of business a reputation as an artist to which he 
had not a shadow of a claim. The productions 
of Zucchi are so completely forgotten that it 
may interest some of our readers to know they 
are mostly architectural ‘‘ compositions” com- 
bining the subjects of Pannini with the style of 
Zuccarelli, and, on the whole, are thoroughly 
respectable, but in no way admirable. 

By Stark (?) we noticed a fine upright ‘ Sea 
Port,’ being a composition in the manner of 
Vernet, with a dash of Claude in its style 
and sentiment. Ships, large and small, are ably 
grouped at a quay, with architectural accessories 
and buildings of a more common sort, including 
a statue on a lofty column, arcades, domes, &c., 
all seen under a richly toned sunlit sky of great 
purity and brilliancy. By R. Wilson is ‘A 
Classical Landscape,’ comprising foliage of a 
romantic character and a mechanical distance, 
the whole shown in a very beautiful illumination 
of that glowing yet clear order in which this 
painter delighted so much that its production 
became more or less mechanical with him. 
Another Wilson is one of the best versions of 
the often-repeated ‘ Niobe’ subject with which 
we are acquainted. Asin other cases, this work 
shows how diligently the author had studied 
Gaspar Poussin, to one of whose most mag- 
nificent masterpieces, the ‘Polyphemus,’ it 
owes not a little of its inspiration as well as 
some of its features. The family of Niobe 
are grouped on the banks of the river which 
divides the landscape, near a cascade. Apollo 
and Diana are in the clouds as usual. The 
sky is of magnificent quality and impressive 
character. A huge arch-like break in the cumuli 
gives a view of the blue firmanent; the rock- 
like sides of the arched vapours have been 
studied with extreme care and great mastery, 
and modelled with much learning. The deities 
ride, so to say, on the lower range of paler 
vapour ; this gives a spectacular character to 
the design, but it is not without grandeur. 

There are two portraits here, the works of 
Hogarth, and both signalized in biographies of 
the painter. That of Horace Walpole’s charm- 
ing and audacious friend and neighbour, the 
famous actress Kitty Clive, is a half -length, 
life-size figure, of the dimensions and general 
character which Kneller’s ‘“‘ Kit Kat” series 
had made fashionable and frequent, and shows 
the lady in a white dress, cut low over the very 
full and somewhat luxurious bust. A strip of 
lace is round the neck, the ends of which she 
holds up, as if to call attention to the action; 
her cap, a rather dainty affair, is trimmed with 
brown silk. The face is nearly in full view ; 
the eyes are turned towards the front, but they 
do not look at the spectator. As usual with 
Hogarth’s portraits, this example is full of cha- 
racter and expression, and its verisimilitude is 
unquestionable. It is, nevertheless, but a prosaic 
reading of a face which, to judge by the records 
of the owner’s life, must have been extraordi- 
narily piquant, humorous, and vivacious. The 
other portrait by Hogarth in this gallery is that 
of Lady Thornhill; like the above, it is a 





half-length, life-size figure on a ‘‘Kit Kat” 
canvas. The figure is in three-quarters view to 
our left ; she wears a brown dress, a widow’s 
coif or cap, and looks very thin, wan, and old, 
so that it is not impossible this work was 
executed not long before the kindly mother-in- 
law of Hogarth died and left her much-loved 
protégé to the care of his wife. Apart from the 
coldness of the flesh and the prevailing blackness 
of the half tones, this is the richer and better 
painted picture of the two Hogarths before us 
now. We believe these paintings were sold with 
Mrs. Hogarth’s effects long after the deaths of 
her mother and Mrs. Clive. Mr. Winn pos- 
sesses in the London house of his family another 
Hogarth, being ‘ A Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest,”’ 
which we have not seen. 

Our next notice of this series will be devoted 
to the German, Spanish, and Low Country 
paintings of the Nostel Priory collection, in- 
cluding works by Rembrandt, Teniers, J. Ruys- 
dael, Wouwermans, Verboom, W. Van de 
Velde, F. and W. Mieris, C. Jonson, Van Dyck, 
Elzheimer, Murillo, the great Holbein, so 
called, Steenwyck, Netscher, Van Harp, Van 
der Helst, Berchem, P. Neefs, Karel du Jardin, 
Sir J. De Medina, J. Breughel, J. Van Kessel, 
De Heem, Le Nain, J. and A. Cuyp, Brauwer, 
and A, Van Ostade. 





MYCENZ. 
St. Maur, Ventnor. 

Pror. Saycer has addressed a letter to the St. 
Petersburg Herold, in which he impugns the 
deductions of Prof. Stephani and Herr Schulze 
in regard to the discoveries at Mycene. AsI 
have adopted similar inferences with regard to 
the Mycenee find, will you kindly allow me to 
make a few remarks on his arguments ? 

It appears from Prof. Sayce’s letter that the 
basis of Herr Schulze’s theory is the first ap- 
pearance of the representation of the butterfly 
about the middle of the third century B.c. in 
Grecian art. Prof. Sayce admits this late 
appearance, and writes ‘‘that in Greek art of 
the historic period the representation of the 
butterfly does not occur till shortly before the 
Christian era.” He then draws the strange con- 
clusion, because it does not occur in Greek art 
until shortly before the Christian era the savants 
of Western Europe must refer it to a prehistoric 
period. Of this, however, he can adduce no 
proofs, but must wait until excavations are made 
in Lydia. We must, therefore, wait for his 
proofs. 

Prof. Sayce agrees with Herr Schulze in stat- 
ing that the objects found in the tombs do not 
belong to one and the same style and stage of 
development, that the antiquities here discovered 
belonged to men whose art passed through dif- 
ferent phases of development. The phases to 
which they point, according to Prof. Sayce, are 
the Babylonian, the Lydo-Hittite, the Assyro- 
Pheenician, and the Phcenico-Greek period. 
Unfortunately for his argument, there are no 
traces of any of those periods found in the tombs 
at Mycene. Dr. Schliemann writes, p. xlvi, 
‘*No trace of Assyrian art was found at Mycenz.”’ 
The gold ornaments present all the characteristics 
of a Celtic style of ornamentation, as Mr. Murray, 
an eminent archeologist of Western Europe, 
writes, ‘‘ Nowhere in Greece, as far as I know, 
has any pattern of this type been discovered, 
and, indeed, its whole character may be said to 
be as entirely contrary to the Greek spirit of 
design as it is consistent with that of the ancient 
races of the north of Europe.” The bull’s head, 
as Mr. Murray writes, is a work of highly ad- 
vanced art, entirely out of place among the other 
objects from these tombs ; the gold ring bears 
the unmistakable stamp, in its coarse imitation 
of an Assyrian cylinder, of a very late and rude 
period. A writer in the Times, evidently an 
eminent savant of Western Europe, has pro- 
nounced the ring to be either a gross forgery or 
a late Asiatic production. Further, no gold 
finger rings are of a prehistoric date. Accord- 








ing to Lessing, the fashion of wearing finger 
rings was not introduced into Greece until the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, about 431 38.¢, 
Assyrian signets were always cylinders of stone, 

As to the masks, the objects found in the 
tombs being, as Prof. Stephani and I also had 
previously suggested, plunder from other coun. 
tries, they may have been taken from some 
tombs either in Scythia or some other countries, 
and buried with the Northern barbarians who 
were interred at Mycenze. Mr. Murray remarks, 
‘*The eyes of these masks are suggestive of later 
times.” The burial of the bodies found at My. 
cenz evidently took place at one and the same 
time. How is it, then, that the objects found 
in the tombs belong to such different periods? 
If they are considered as plunder the explana- 
tion is intelligible. 

Prof. Sayce brings an indictment of astonish- 
ing and prodigious ignorance against Herr Schulze 
for his lucubrations in regard to the intagli found 
at Mycenz. But if Prof. Sayce “‘ would only 
devote some study to the lentoid gems from the 
islands of the A‘gean,” he would be convinced 
that the lentoid gems bear the genuine charac- 
teristics of a rude and archaic period, and have 
nothing in common with the intagli in the rings 
found at Mycene. To any one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the different phases 
of art they present every appearance of a late 
and debased period of art. Such sprawling 
horses, with their feet in the air, as we see on 
the intaglio p. 334 of Schliemann’s volume never 
occur in archaic art. 

The ornamentation which is usually connected 
with early Greek art, such as the zigzag, the fret, 
the meander, the archaic cross (which Schlie- 
mann, in his ‘‘ unbounded enthusiasm,” con- 
nects with the swastika), appears nowhere on 
the gold objects, while, on the other hand, 
the style of ornament generally attributed to 
a Celtic or Northern origin presents itself in the 
triquetra and the spiral. 

Prof. Sayce makes a further mistake in con- 
necting the articles of pottery found in the soil 
with the objects discovered in thetombs. Now, 
it is well known that the pottery mostly came 
from the soil of Mycenz, not from the tombs, 
and there is no connexion or resemblance between 
the ornamentation on the pottery and on the 
gold ornaments found inthe tombs. The former 
is genuine archaic Greek, the latter Celtic or 
Northern. 

Will Prof. Sayce or some of the infallible 
eminent savants of Western Europe explain how 
the representations of pointed arches and of a row 
of semi-circular arches on high pilasters of square- 
cut stones, and much resembling a Roman ayue- 
duct, as on the gold cups (pp. 292, 313), are 
found to occur in prehistoric times ? 

Further, the swords of ‘‘ uncommon length” 
cannot be Greek of prehistoric times. The 
swords used in Greece in early times were short, 
as we can see by the painted vases. Long swords 
were first introduced by the Celts. Mr. Murray 
remarks that the form of the scabbard, contain- 
ing a sword, worn by the figure on the bas- 
relief No. 140, seems to him not only out of 
keeping with the notion of an early age, but 
suggestive of the barbarous weapon of some 
recent nation of the north of Europe. 

Prof. Sayce, in putting forward the absence of 
iron as a strong proof of the early date of these 
tombs, ought to recollect that the objects placed 
in the tombs with the bodies were only those of 
the highest value, of gold, of silver, and of 
crystal. Objects of iron, being of little or no 
value, would consequently find no place in the 
tombs. Objects of iron were, however, found 
at Mycenz. Dr. Schliemann mentions, p. 75, 
some curious iron keys, which are undoubtedly 
of a Roman period. 

To conclude : when it is proved that ‘‘ swords 
of uncommon length” are Greek of prehistoric 
times; that a body “‘ forcibly squeezed” into a 
tomb and placed over a layer of pebbles is a Greek 
mode of interment of an early age ; that a Celtic 
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style of ornamentation was used in prehistoric 
times in Greece ; that pointed arches and semi- 
circular arches on high pilasters of square-cut 
stone were known in the same early times, then 
only will I believe in Dr. Schliemann’s lucubra- 
tions. Hopper M. WEstroprp. 








Sine-Art Gossiy, 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Reid has been occupied in arranging, in the 
King’s Library, British Museum, a large selec- 
tion of topographical illustrations, views of 
streets, buildings, and the like, of London, 
parts of the great Crace Collection of such works 
which the Trustees of the Museum were fortu- 
nate enough to secure at a very moderate price. 
We recorded the purchase at the proper time. 
The whole collection cannot be exhibited, for 
want of space, although extra screens have been 

laced in every nook and corner of the King’s 
ibrary. This magnificent addition to the 
Department of Prints and Drawings cannot be 
over-valued. The public will soon be able to 
study the selections with unusual facilities. 


On the 25th inst. Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. will publish the first number of 
‘Decoration in Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, and Art Manufactures,’ containing a 
number of illustrations of modern decorative 
figure-painting, artistic pottery, domestic stained 
glass, furniture, interior decoration, costume 
studies, and ornament, ancient and modern. 

Tue Bargate at Southampton is in immediate 
danger of being restored. A Correspondent 
writes thus :—‘‘ Your readiness in allowing more 
than one appeal in your columns in the past for 
the protection of the Bargate in Southampton, 
crossing its principal street, must be my apology 
for again asking your powerful voice in the same 
cause. The latest form of attack on this pic- 
turesque and tolerably well-preserved structure 
is a proposal, adopted by the town council, to 
‘restore’ the effigies of two legendary giants of 
the town, Bevis and Ascupart, which about two 
centuries ago, it is thought, were painted on 
wood and fixed to the buttresses flanking the 
central acute pointed and deeply moulded arch 
crossing our High Street, of the northern front 
of the gate, which is in stone, and of Edwardian 
work casing the original Norman structure. 
With them it is proposed to decorate ‘in 
proper heraldic colours’ a series of elegant 
panels above the arch, alternately square and 
oblong, each bearing a shield painted with the 
coat of arms of some nabob connected with the 
borough within the last two hundred years. As 
these decorations now are, toned down by age 
and nearly as black as the stonework of the gate 
itself, they offend none ; but it is ominous to 
find the borough surveyor recommending, and 
the town council adopting the suggestion, that 
‘the whole work’ of filling up the joints in the 
woodwork or paintings, which are to be then 
‘skilfully and artistically worked up,’ with 
a correct heraldic delineation of the shields, and 
the cleansing and painting of two leaden lions 
sejant flanking the buttresses, shall be undertaken 
ata ‘cost of between 30]. and 40l.,’ and that 
this official has been assisted in arriving at his 
conclusions in the matter by a firm of house 
decorators carrying on business in thetown. If 
the gate were as hideous as some I know, pro- 
bably it would be scarcely worth the trouble of 
protesting against its being handed thus mer- 
cilessly over to the house decorators ; but as it 
is really a picturesque object, and of considerable 
archzeological interest, pray use your efforts to 
arrest the threatened vandalism, which will 
scarcely be commenced before your next issue, 
unless unusual alacrity be displayed in the work 
of desecration.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian 
expresses regret that the autumn exhibition of 
— now open at the Royal Institution, 

anchester, does not pay its way, whilst the 





reverse is the case with the Liverpool autumn 
exhibition, the directors of which always have 
a balance on the right side. It is suggested that 
matters might be altered in Manchester by keep- 
ing the exhibition open till six o’clock, instead of 
closing it at five, by charging sixpence admission 
on Saturdays, and by admitting girls and boys 
from seven to fourteen years of age at half price. 


THE Panjab Government has published a very 
interesting list of its contributions to the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition. It has been prepared by 
Mr. J. L. Kipling, the Curator of the Lahore 
Central Museum, whose descriptive notes are of 
great practical value. Of the white and blue 
Delhi pottery he says :—“ It is really a porcelaine 
tendre, and resembles very closely old Persian 
ware. It is probable, indeed, that the manu- 
facture was imitated from Persia. The paste or 
body is pounded felspar, found in a range of 
hills at some distance, held together, for the 
purpose of working, with a mucilage of gum. 
Everything must be made in a mould, as the 
material has not the plasticity of ordinary clay. 
The finer kind is vitreous and semi-transparent, 
like other soft porcelains. The coarser sorts 
are identical in texture with the tiles used for 
the external covering of mosques, &c., at Agra, 
Delhi, and Lahore [Kashi work, also a Persian 
imitation]. The only colours now used in its 
decoration are a blue from cobalt and a tur- 
quoise from copper.” There are a few samples 
of this Delhi quasi-porcelain in the India Museum 
at South Kensington, the texture of which is 
identical with that of much of the pottery of 
ancient Egypt. Although made by Moham- 
medans, it is often decorated with the figures of 
the Hindu pantheon; and it is a remarkable 
fact that in many parts of India the manufacture 
of the clay idols used in the daily worship of the 
Hindus is monopolized by the Mohammedans. 


WE are glad to hear that a strong committee 
is being formed, under the immediate patronage 
of Lord Ripon, for the purpose of holding local 
exhibitions at Lahore, and elsewhere in Northern 
India, of objects of pure native art. In the 
Bombay Presidency also Sir James Fergusson 
has been giving the encouragement of his pre- 
sence and appreciation to a most interesting 
exhibition of the art industries of the Mahratta 
country, held at Poona. The native Society, 
which has for some time existed at Surat, 
for the purpose of encouraging the indigenous 
manufactures of India, has published a volume 
of poems in support of its objects. We are 
sorry to hear that a good deal of impertinent 
political animosity against English manufactures 
has been imported into the proper matter of the 
book ; but these are all signs of the gratifying 
revival of native art which las sprung up in 
India since the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

THE inauguration of the statue of Thiers at 
Saint-Germain is to take place to-morrow (Sun- 
day). Among others, MM. Jules Simon and 
Mignet will make speeches. M. Léon Say is 
unable to attend, and his address will be read 
by M. Legouvé. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Or the generally very effective rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul’ in the cathedral 
on Wednesday evening, the 8th inst., not 
much need be said. The soprano and con- 
tralto solo parts were allotted to Miss Anna 
Williams and Madame Patey; the tenor 
music was divided between Mr. Maas and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd; while the part of St. 
Paul was sung by Mr. Santley. The choruses 
were excellently sung. Mr. C. H. Lloyd has 
proved himself possessed of many of the 
chief requisites of a good conductor. His beat 





is clear and decided, he has his forces well 
in hand, is evidently perfectly acquainted 
with the scores he has to conduct, and 
possesses, moreover, the precious qualifi- 
cation of enthusiasm. Unfortunately an 
excess either of this quality or of anxiety 
leads him too often unduly to hurry the 
music. This was especially noticeable in 
portions of Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ on the 
Wednesday morning; but several move- 
ments of ‘St. Paul’—for example, the 
choruses, ‘‘ Lord, thou alone art God,’’ and 
‘‘Happy and blest are they”—lost much 
in effect from the same cause. We mention 
this in no carping spirit. It is really re- 
markable that with so few opportunities 
Mr. Lloyd should conduct as well as he 
does; he shows real fitness for his post; 
and it is the truest kindness to him to 
point out the one shortcoming noticeable 
in his efforts. Let him overcome this ten- 
dency, and hold himself somewhat more 
under control, and he will become a con- 
ductor of whom Gloucester may well be 
proud. 

The programme of the Thursday morning 
was, from a purely musical point of view, 
the most interesting of the entire festival. 
It commenced with Leonardo Leo’s ‘ Dixit 
Dominus’ for double chorus, solo voices, 
and orchestra. The work, written early in 
the last century, is a very fine example of 
the older school of Italian church music. 
The original manuscript is in the Fitzwilliam 
Library at Cambridge, and the work was 
produced last December in that town at 
a concert of the University Musical Society, 
under the direction of Mr. C. Villiers Stan- 
ford. The solo music is cast in what is 
now a somewhat antiquated mould, but 
the magnificent choruses are worthy to 
compare with those of Handel. The open- 
ing movement, founded upon the eighth 
Gregorian tone, the masterly fugue, ‘“ Tu es 
sacerdos in sternum,” and the concluding 
“Gloria Patri’’ have lost nothing of their 
freshness by the one hundred and fifty 
years that have passed over them. The 
treatment of the orchestra is remarkable for 
variety of effect, considering that the work 
was written when instrumentation was still 
in its infancy. The performance was one of 
the best of the many good ones given during 
the week; the solo parts were given by 
Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Wakefield, Mr. Maas, and Mr. F. King. 
The ‘Dixit Dominus’ was followed by 
Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ for unaccom- 
panied double choir with a double quartet 
of soloists. This work was sung in Richard 
Wagner’s arrangement. Wagner has added 
numerous marks of expression, and has indi- 
cated the passages for solos, semi-chorus, 
and full chorus, besides occasionally adding 
accidentals where they appeared to be 
needed. As we have not the work by us in 
its original form for comparison, we cannot 
say with exactness how much is due to the 
editor. Doubtless some additional marks of 
expression would be needed to fit such a 
work for public performance, because in 
the sixteenth century, when the music was 
written, it was the custom to leave all such 
matters to the directors of the music and the 
executants. We are inclined, nevertheless, 
to think that the ‘Stabat Mater’ has been 
somewhat over-edited, and that some of the 
refinements of expression introduced are 
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more modern in character than is altogether 
in keeping with the music. However this 
may be, there can be no question that the 
work worthily represents the old reformer 
of ecclesiastical music. With all its severe 
simplicity, with many progressions which 
sound even harsh to our unaccustomed ears, 
there are a pathos and dignity in the music 
which must appeal to every susceptible ear. 
The difficult and unfamiliar work was ex- 
ceedingly well rendered both by chorus and 
soloists, and produced an unmistakable 
effect, though as the performance took place 
in the cathedral no demonstrations of ap- 
plause were permitted. 

Mr. Henry Holmes’s sacred cantata 
‘Christmas Day’ concluded the first part 
of the programme. The words are taken 
from Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ but in his 
attempt to cast them in a gwasi-dramatic 
form Mr. Holmes has scarcely been happy. 
It is difficult to see what is gained, for in- 
stance, by giving the lines beginning, 

Yet stay before thou dare 

To join that festal throng, 
to an “‘ Oracle,”’ or by repeating the lines, 
But when they heard the sign where Christ should 

be, &c., 

as a ‘ chorus of the multitude, taught of the 
Oracle.” Again, such a stage direction (if 
the expression may be allowed) as the follow- 
ing is, in our opinion, simply nonsense :— 

‘*The company would fain depart, but are 

held spell- bound. There is mystery around. 
Nature herself seems rapt. Adown the vale the 
shepherd pipes. Anon the Titan spirits of old 
arise, come to claim as theirs the Christ. A 
pilgrims’ chant reaches the ear.” 
It would, we cannot but think, have been 
much more judicious had Mr. Holmes 
simply set the didactic and reflective words 
of the poet as the latter left them. With 
regard to the music, it may perhaps be 
best described as perfectly harmless. It 
contains little that is striking, nothing that 
is really new, and at the same time nothing 
that is offensive. The part-writing is of 
the simplest description ; there is no attempt 
at contrapuntal elaboration, and inits general 
style the cantata is much more secular than 
sacred. The best number is an unaccom- 
panied chorus, ‘‘ Thee on the bosom laid,” 
which is decidedly pleasing. The composer 
conducted his work, the solo parts in which 
were well sung by Miss Anna Williams and 
Mr. E. Lloyd. 

The second part of Thursday morning’s 
performance was devoted to Beethoven’s 
‘ Missa Solennis’ in p. This stupendous work 
is so rarely heard that its production at 
Gloucester would of itself be sufficient to 
give no ordinary importance to the festival. 
Owing partly to the abstruse character of 
much of the music, and even more, probably, 
to the enormous difficulties which it presents 
to the executants, it is upwards of nine 
years since this mass has been heard in 
London. Yet it is not too much to call it 
the greatest work of the greatest of composers. 
Of its importance Beethoven himself was well 
aware, for in a letter to Ries he speaks of 
it as “mein grisstes und gelungenstes 
Werk.” Written during the latter part of 
his life, it belongs to what is generally 
termed his ‘‘third period ’”’—that to which 
we owe the Choral Symphony, the last five 
quartets, and the last pianoforte sonatas. 
We miss here, excepting in a few move- 





ments such as the ‘‘ Kyrie” and “ Bene- 
dictus,” that plastic clearness so conspicuous 
in his earlier mass (inc); Beethoven has 
withdrawn altogether from the world, and 
is absorbed in his own religious contem- 
plations. The inscription ‘‘ Mit Andacht,” 
which he has prefixed to the ‘‘ Kyrie,” might 
well serve as a motto for the whole work, 
for the devotional element predominates 
throughout. There is nothing in the whole 
range of music more touching than such 
movements as the ‘Christe eleison,” the 
‘Qui tollis,” the ‘Crucifixus,” and the 
“Agnus Dei,’ while the opening of the 
“Gloria,” the ‘‘Cum Sancto Spiritu,” and 
the ‘‘Credo” are unsurpassed for grandeur 
and majesty. But no description will convey 
the least idea of this wonderful music to 
those who do not know it, while to those 
who do any analysis is superfluous. It will 
always be matter for regret that here, as in 
the Choral Symphony, and to an even greater 
extent, Beethoven should have disregarded 
the capabilities of the human voice. The 
demands which he makes upon his singers, 
both soloists and chorus, are absolutely cruel 
in the constant strain upon the extreme parts 
of their register. This is undoubtedly one 
of the chief reasons why the mass is so 
seldom performed. It would be too much 
to say that the chorus singing at Gloucester 
was perfect; the delicacy and refinement 
required by many parts of the music would 
only be possible after much more rehearsal 
than was attainable under existing con- 
ditions. But as regards accuracy little or 
nothing was left to desire, and the very 
trying high notes with which the score 
abounds were attacked with a vigour and an 
energy which deserve much commendation. 
The solo parts received full justice from 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey, and 
Messrs. E. Lloyd and Santley, while the 
orchestra, excepting a few important slips 
on the part of one of the wind instruments, 
was very satisfactory. Mr. Lloyd conducted 
the work with great care and judgment, 
and a very large proportion of the success 
of the performance is undoubtedly due to 
his efforts. 

The remainder of the festival may be very 
briefly dismissed. A second miscellaneous con- 
cert was given in the Shire Hall on the Thurs- 
day evening, the most important number of 
which was Schumann’s Symphony in B flat. 
At the same concert Mr. Sutton, a pupil of 
M. Sainton at the Royal Academy of Music, 
produced a very favourable impression by 
his excellent rendering of a Ballade and 
Polonaise by Vieuxtemps. On the Friday 
morning the ‘ Messiah’ was given in the 
cathedral, and on the same evening there 
was a special service in the nave, at which the 
chief musical feature was an Evening Service 
(‘‘ Magnificat’ and ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis”’) written 
for the occasion by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, a most 
interesting work, which proves that the con- 
ductor of the festival possesses considerable 
talent as a composer. The meeting now 
ended may be justly considered as, from a 
musical point of view, one of the most suc- 
cessful of the festivals of the Three Choirs. 








Musical Gossip. 


A REPORT, for which we are happy to state 
there is no foundation, has been widely circu- 
lated to the effect that Dr. Hans von Biilow had 














lost the use of his right hand in consequence of 
an attack of paralysis. 

Le Ménestrel states that Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington has been nominated professor of 
singing at the Brussels Conservatoire. 

A MARBLE tablet, with an appropriate inscrip. 
tion, has been recently affixed to the house in 
which Handel was born, No. 4, Grosser 
Schlamm, Halle. 

Two versions of ‘Mefistofele’ will be pro- 
duced almost simultaneously in America 
Madame Gerster, Signor Campanini, and Signor 
Nannetti will sustain the chief parts in Mr 
Mapleson’s season, and Madame Marie Roze, 
Mr. Byron, and Mr. George Conly in the 
English rendering under the management of 
Messrs. Strakosch and Hess. 


A Triat of the electric light in combination 
with gas has been made at La Scala, Milan, with 
it is said, excellent effect. ; 

Ir is said that the first novelty to be produced 
at the new opera-house in Berlin will be Rubin- 
stein’s ‘ Nero.’ 

Tue Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
has just issued its prospectus for the approach- 
ing season. The principal works announced for 
performance are Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ 
95th Psalm, and finale to ‘Loreley,’ Schumann's 
‘Hymn to Night,’ Hofmann’s ‘ Melusina,’ 
Goetz’s 137th Psalm, Schubert’s ‘Song of ths 
Spirits over the Waters,’ and the first two parts 
of Haydn’s ‘Seasons.’ The concerts will be 
given, as usual, in the Shoreditch Town Hall. 

M. Massenet is now engaged on a new opera, 
founded on Dumas’s romance ‘Don Juan de 
Marana.’ 


Tue death is announced of M. Prosper 
Pascal, a composer of some operettas which 
failed to gain the approval of the Parisian 
public. In his literary and journalistic labours 
M. Pascal was more successful. He was the 
author of the French versions of Mozart’s ‘ Die 
Entfiihrung’ and ‘ Titus.’ 








DRAMA 


——- 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING.—This and Every Evening, at 8.30, will be presented the 
Legendary Drama of ‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS.’ LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEI FRANCHI. Mr. IRVING. Preceded at 7.30 by a new 
and original Comedy, entitled ‘BYGONES.’ Box Office open 10 to 5, 
under the direction of Mr. Hurst, of whom seats can be booked by letter 
or telegram.—LYCEUM. 








La Comédie-Frangaise a Londres (1871-1879). 
Journal Inédit de Edmond Got—Journal 
de Francisque Sarcey. Publiés, avec une 
Introduction, par Georges d@’Heylli. (Paris, 
Ollendorff.) 

Tue modest and useful writer who signs 

himself Georges d’Heylli may be said, with 

M. Francisque Sarcey, to form the historio- 

graphical staff of the Comédie Frangaise. 

He is the biographer and critic, in his mono- 

graphs on Regnier, Arnould-Plessy, and 

Bressant, of some of its most famous artists. 

In a contribution to the series of ‘‘ Foyers et 

Coulisses’”’ he has treated of its ups and 

down and shifts and changes, from the time 

of its constitution under La Grange to the 
accession of M. Emile Perrin. Then in his 

‘Journal Intime de la Comédie Francaise’ 

he has printed a record of all that was done 

upon its stage between 1852 and 1871. Now 
it is his to tell of Moliére’s heirs as strollers, 
and to narrate the circumstances of the 
provincial round they made in 1868, and of 
their several ventures across the Channel in 

1871 and 1879. 

In the matter of strolling the Comédie 
Francaise has never held in honour the 
example of its founders. Moliére strolled 
the provinces of the south and west for 
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years ere he returned to Paris to try his 
fortunes, on off-days with the Italians, on 
the stage of the Petit-Bourbon; and the 
artists who accompanied him—the delightful 
De Brie, the adventurous Béjard, the bril- 
liant Duparc, and the rest of them—were 
strollers all, and strollers of the most vaga- 
bondish habit. The respectable La Grange, 
too, ere he stood for the first time by Moliére’s 
side at the Chateau de Chilly, had been as 
determined a stroller as Brécourt himself, 
and to him, after his illustrious chief, are 
due the establishment and endowment as 
a royal house of the Comédie Francaise. 
Assuredly, therefore, it is not for lack of 
precedent that the actors of this most famous 
playhouse addict themselves so little to the 
practice of strolling, and refuse to budge as 
a company except at the nod of emperors or 
the instances of carpenters and upholsterers. 
They are in the service of France; their 
society has survived a monarchy, several 
republics, and a couple of empires; and it 
is beneath them to remove from Paris. 
Abroad the company is to be seen but in 
fractions: in the person of a rebellious 
associate, like Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan or 
Madame Arnould-Plessy ; or as incarnate in 
some histrionic prodigy of the type of Mdlle. 
Bernhardt ; or as represented officially, so 
to speak, by such rare and accomplished 
artists as M. Got and M.Coquelin. Even of 
this, as recent events have shown, it is not 
held advisable that there should be too 
much. The company is a fixed and steady 
constellation, and for stars that would wander 
there is no place within its system. As 
for getting the whole Comédie away from 
the Rue de Richelieu, that is a real Star 
Chamber matter. The question is one to 
be debated by ministers, argued out by 
anxious legists, criticized in opposition 
prints, made the subject of letters from 
indignant patriots, and wrangled over by 
deputies in want of a grievance. Hence it 
is that, of the three rounds made outside the 
walls of Paris by Moliére’s heirs and suc- 
cessors, two were made on the advice of the 
contractor for repairs; twice the actors were 
enfranchised by the operation of a white- 
wash brush! Thethird adventure was brought 
about by the action of the Commune. It 
was more partial in aim and apparently less 
splendid in its results than either of the 
others; but it is in fact the one that most 
redounds to the credit of those who were 
engaged in it, and the one on which his- 
torians of the Comédie Frangaise will take 
most pleasure in enlarging. 

The company’s first and third removals 
were ordinary provincial and foreign tours. 
The pretext was the same for both of 
them. The theatre stood in need of re- 
pairs, and it was deemed advisable to utilize 
the opportunity thus afforded. The earlier 
was made in 1868. The artists engaged in 
it, seme seventeen in all, were MM. Got, 
Delaunay, Maubant, Lafontaine, Garraud, 
Talbot, Barré, Coquelin, Masset, and Coque- 
lin cadet ; with Mdlles. Favart, Guyon, La- 
fontaine, Royer, and Dinah-Félix. The 
only places visited were Dijon, Lyons, 
Toulon, Nice, and Marseilles. Twenty- 
three performances were given, with a re- 
pertory of eighteen plays or fragments of 
plays, the most popular of which appear to 
have been ‘Le Misanthrope,’ ‘Les Four- 
beries de Scapin,’ and the ‘ Paul Forestier’ 





of Emile Augier. “The gross receipts: were 
72,399 francs 55 centimes, which yielded 
a net profit of 33,494 francs 79 centimes 
for division among the company. The third 
removal, that of last year, was a business of 
far greater difficulty and importance than 
the first. The circumstances are still fresh 
in everybody’s memory, and it is unnecessary 
to recall them. M. d’Heylli, however, has 
printed a full profit-and-loss account of the 
trip, and some of his information is well 
worth quoting. There were thirty-six per- 
formances at 6,000 francs, and six at 4,000 
francs; 1,685 francs came in as ‘‘diverses 
recettes”’; 2,000 francs were produced by 
a sale of scenery and decorations; so that 
the total received amounted to upwards of 
243,685 francs. The expenses are estimated 
at a sum of 127,788 francs. They include 
a tax of 7} per cent. on the gross receipts 
for authors’ rights and the wages, on a scale 
of exceptional liberality, of the actors and 
actresses. The lady associates got 60 francs 
a day, the gentlemen only 50 francs; the 
lady penstonnaires had 35 francs a day, their 
male comrades 30 francs. As, in addition 
to their salaries, the members of the com- 
pany had a nett profit of 115,897 francs to 
share at the close of the campaign, their 
journey, from a pecuniary, not less than 
from an artistic, point of view, must be held 
to have been splendidly successful. This 
is not, we should add, the opinion of M. 
Sarcey. That gentleman inclines to believe 
that the English entrepreneurs made heaps 
of money by the transaction, and often 
shared as much as 800/. a night. Evidently 
he thinks, though he does not actually affirm, 
that the company were ill paid. ‘‘La Co- 
médie Francaise,” he says, ‘‘a les mains 
nettes de cet argent-la.”” And he goes on to 
add, with the digne and happy assurance in 
error common to all Frenchmen writing 
about England and things English, ‘“ C’est 
le succés moral qui a été considérable. Si 
fatigante qu’ait pu étre cette campagne 
our nos comédiens, ils ont été payés de 
eurs peines, puisqu’ils ont pu raviver chez 
cette grande nation anglaise, et le respect 
du nom de Moliére, et le goat de notre litté- 
rature dramatique,”—a _ reflection that 
appears to be as far wide of the truth as 
any with which we have the honour to be 
acquainted. For the rest, it must be owned 
that M. Sarcey’s journal appears to have 
far less of interest and importance as an 
historical document than as a mirror of its 
distinguished author’s mind. Its tone is 
paternal and wondering, its sentiments are 
mostly noble, its humour is judicious and 
careful, its originality is often striking. It 
is pleasant to note that M. Sarcey no longer 
holds that an English dramatic critic is the 
paid servant of a syndicate of lessees and 
managers. He is still, however, a kind of 
latter-day edition, as it were, of ‘‘the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, among the 
Goths.” The sense and point of certain 
remarks upon his pet company of players 
and their pieces fill him with ravishment 


and surprise; he considers these evidences of | 


civilization with the pleased, perplexed, 


astonished smile of Gulliver among the | 


Lilliputians; he seems to have read his 
Times much as George III. is reported to 
have examined the dumplings. In con- 
nexion with Augier’s ‘Philiberte’ he re- 
ports the confidences of an English friend 


who, ‘avec son fort accent britannique,” 
did thus declare himself: —‘Je crois 
qu’d Paris vous avez un mot de slang pour 
caractériser ces sortes de piéces: vous dites 
que c’est crévant. Nous disons, nous: Ziring, 
qui est plus poli.” After this frank ex- 
pression of opinion M. Sarcey’s surprise 
that there should be such a thing in England 
as dramatic criticism seems, it must be 
confessed, a very natural emotion. Perhaps, 
however, the author of this criticism upon 
‘Philiberte ’ is identical with the ingenious 
person who explained the prodigious success 
of ‘ L’Etourdi’ by the perennial popularity 
of ‘Sir Martin Mar-all’—a piece with which 
the English public is so perfectly familiar, 
it appears, that ‘ L’Etourdi’ came to it as 
an old and valued friend; in which case it 
seems probable that M. Sarcey fell into the 
hands of wicked men, who did not scruple 
to amuse themselves d lui tirer des carottes, 
exactly as though he had been no more 
than an ordinary intelligent foreigner. It 
should be added that M. Sarcey, these 
potentialities to the contrary, is very kindly 
disposed towards us, and has gone so far as 
to create for us, in a certain ‘‘ Lord Chamber- 
lain,” an entirely new and original English 
peer; also, that he is nearly always amusing, 
and now and then almost instructive. 

As regards the history of the Comédie 
Frangaise under the Commune, it forms by 
far the most interesting portion of the 
volume. At the end of the war the famous 
theatre was in a state that verged upon 
bankruptcy ; matters were so bad, indeed, 
that the question of winding up the com- 
pany had actually been put and discussed. 
At this juncture M. Got—the hero of the 
adventure from first to last—suggested an 
expedition to London. The proposition was 
adopted forthwith, and, after a preliminary 
journey to the English a pee with Bressant, 
the eminent comedian led over the Channel 
a company including MM. Delaunay, Talbot, 
Coquelin, Febvre, Barré, and Garraud, and 
Mdlles. Favart, Jouassain, Provost-Ponsin, 
and Marie Royer. There were many diffi- 
culties to contend with; but M. Got is an 
obstinate Breton—he loves hard work and 
obstacles ; and, thanks in great measure to 
his tact, judgment, resolution, and enter- 
prise, the campaign was completely suc- 
cessful. Thirty-four plays were produced, 
fourteen of them from the old repertory ; 
and the profits of the expedition amounted 
to upwards of 112,528 francs, which 
was enough to discharge the common debt 
and to leave a margin of 17,000 francs. 
The modest and practical little diary in 
which M. Got records his achievement 
should take rank in interest and importance, 
among documents relative to the history 
of the famous theatre whose salvation is 
told in it, with La Grange’s ‘ Registre’ 
itself. How great and urgent was the need 
| of the Comédie Francaise at this period will 
be understood from the fact that in the May 
of 1871 the theatre, with a monthly liability 
of not much less than 40,000 francs, could 
command no more than some 12,000 francs 
|in the world. It is evident, indeed, that 
histrionic and dramatic art were ill appre- 
' ciated under the Commune. Between the 

28th of March and the 31st of May some 
' fifty-one performances were given at the 
|Comédie, the gross receipts at which 
| amounted to only 13,552 francs. The most 
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lucrative of these performances was that 
of ‘Le Duc Job,’ on the 30th of March, at 
which the receipts were 719 francs; the 
least was that of the 20th of May, when 
‘Phédre,’ ‘Le Legs,’ and ‘Les Projets de 
Ma Tante’ were played to a house of 54 
francs. In this connexion it is worthy of 
note that once before, in 1831, ‘Le Legs,’ 
this time in company with the ‘ Tartufe,’ 
had been played to a house of 68 francs 
only; the piece has thus the doubtful 
honour of having been presented to two of 
the smallest audiences ever gathered toge- 
ther within the Comédie Frangaise. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Tue revival this night of ‘The Corsican 
Brothers’ at the Lyceum retrieves the week 
from absolute sterility, and may be said to mark 
the commencement of the autumnal season. 

Tue début of M. Leloir at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise in the réle of Harpagon has been but 
moderately successful. Complaints are begin- 
ning to be heard that M. Perrin is not happy in 
his selection of pensionnaires. 

THE entertainment to be given at the reopen- 
ing of the Gymnase Dramatique will consist, 
according to the Revue et Gazette des Thédtres, 
of a revival of ‘L’Innocente,’ a comedietta of 
Chéri-Montigny, in which Madlle. Noirty will 
make her début, and of ‘La Papillonne’ of M. 
Victorien Sardou, and the first performance of 
‘Nina la Tueuse,’ a one-act comedy in verse, 
the author of which is not named. A prologue 
is to be spoken by Madame Pasca. 

‘L’ArBRE DE Noi’ is the title of a new 
féerie, by MM. Mortier, Leterrier, and Vanloo, 
in rehearsal at the Porte Saint Martin. 

‘La Rovssorre,’ a new comedy of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, is to be produced at the 
Vari¢étés in the course of the — season. 











MISCELLANEA 

The Pownd of Flesh.—With reference to Mr. 
Moncure Conway’s treatment of this subject in 
its aspect as a tradition from early times (Nine- 
teenth Century for May), I have lately come 
across an Indian story which gives a remark- 
able parallel. Lieut. R. Carnac Temple has 
kindly sent me from India a translation of 
some ‘Tales told in the Deccan.’ They are 
a ‘literal translation of the ‘ Hikéyd4t Latifah’ 
of Muhammad Abd-ul-aziz of Madras, in the 
Dakhani Dialect,” and this seems to be a direct 
copy of the ‘ Hikdyat-i-Latif,’ to be found in 
Gladwin’s ‘ Persian Moonshee,’ an educational 
work published in 1801. But from what source 
Mr. Gladwin gathered his collection of stories, 
Lieut. Temple, in his introduction, says he has 
not been able to find out. They appear to me 
to be of native origin, but at all events it is 
worth while drawing your readers’ attention to 
(or perhaps the New Shakspere Society would 
like to note) the following story, No. 9 in the 
collection. I transcribe it exactly as it stands: 
—‘*A man made a bet with another about a 
game, and said, ‘If Ido not win the game you 
may cut from my bodg a seer (i.e. 2 lbs.) of 
flesh.’ When he did not win the game the 
winner wished to close the bet, but the man 
would not agree to it. They both went before 
the judge. The judge said to the winner, 
‘Pardon him the bet,’ but he would not agree 
to do it. The judge, being very angry, said, 
‘Cut away, but if you cut more or less than 
a seer (2 lbs.) I will punish you.’ The winner, 
being helpless, forgave him the bet.” 

G. L. Gomme. 








To CORRESPONDEXTS.—G. P.—C. B.—E. D.—received. 
L. G.—No address. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


ae 


The New Volume of the “‘ Tauchnitz Series” of German 
Authors is entitled, 


BRIGITTA: a Tale. 


By BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 
Author of ‘On the Heights,’ &c. 


Translated by CLARA BELL. 


Cloth, 18mo. price 2s, 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


ALBANIA: 
A NARRATIVE OF RECENT TRAVEL. 
By E, F, KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. 


With several Illustrations, 


PRACTICAL BLOWPIPE 
ASSAYING. 


By GEORGE ATTWOOD, F.G.S. Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
F.C.8. Mem. Am. Inst. M.E., &c. 


With 74 Woodcut Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 








NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GINX’S BABY,’ 


LISA LENA. 
3y EDWARD JENKINS. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


A SAILOR'S SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘ John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. 





*,* In consequence of arrangements for simultaneous 
publication in England and America, Mr. Russell’s New 
Novel will not be issued until October 1. 





Now ready, in wrapper, Part VI. price ls. of 


MR, WILLIAM BLACK’S SUNRISE: 


a Story of These Times. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS: 


Literary and Political. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The 
Secret Societies of the European Revolution,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, price lus 6d. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each Volume, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES and 


BRITISH COLONIES. Edited by F. 8. PULLING, M.A. 


The New Volumes now ready in this Series are— 
PERU. By Clements R. Markham, M.A. C.B. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 
AUSTRIA, By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 
GREECE. ky L. Sergeant, B.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
The WEST INDIES. By C, H. Eden, F.R.G.S. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 





Now ready, demy S8vo. 450 pages, cloth extra, price 31s. 6d. 


NAVIES of the WORLD: giving Con- 


cise Descriptions of the Plams, Armament, and Armour of the Naval 
Vessels of T'wenty of the Principal Nations; together with the latest 
Developments in Ordnance, Torpedoes, and Naval Arc hitecture, and 
a Concise Summary of the Principal Naval Battles of the last 
Twenty Years, 1860 to 1880. By Lieut. EDWARD W. VERY, U.S.N. 
With more than 400 Plans, Sketches. &c., and a Complete Index. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cieth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. By Richard 


GRANT WHITE. It treats of Speech: Writing, Grammar, Words, 
and Phrases, pointing out the Errors which abound in our common 
use of English; and, by its happy combination of learning and 
humour, makes a book which all intelligent persons can read with 
equal profit and enjoyment. 
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A History of Our Own Times, from the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. In Four Volumes. Vols. III. and 
IV. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. McCarruy says in the preface to his 
fourth volume that the first and second have 
had such a success as he never allowed 
himself to expect, and that success appears 
to have had a better effect upon him than 
can always be counted upon in the case 
of popular writers. Without being any 
the less readable, this latter half of his 
work is more dignified and thorough than 
the previous one. Finding his book ac- 
cepted as an important histurical work, 
Mr. McCarthy has honestly endeavoured to 
prove himself a good historian as well as 
a brilliant novelist and leader-writer, and 
perhaps that laudable ambition has been 
further helped by the discovery that since 
his earlier volumes were written he has 
also come to be regarded by many as a 
statesman. At any rate, whatever the 
causes, the new volumes show a marked 
improvement on the old ones, good as those 
were; and the improvement is all the more 
notable because the difficulties of the his- 
torian are naturally increased the nearer he 
gets to his own day. It is easier to speak 
satisfactorily of Sir Robert Peel and the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation, or of Lord 
Palmerston and the Crimean War, than of 
Mr. Gladstone and his Irish reforms, or of 
Lord Beaconsfield and the Berlin Congress. 
Mr. McCarthy’s work is inevitably more of 
a review than a history, and he does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that he is a 
partisan rather thana judge. Yet the work 
is one that Tories can read with almost as 
much pleasure as Radicals, and in which 
there is no obtrusion of the author’s opinions 
on Home Rule. 

It is hardly a fault that Mr. McCarthy’s 
treatment of foreign affairs is generally 
somewhat out of proportion to the attention 
he pays to home concerns. His main object 
being, very properly, to write a readable 
book, and one attractive enough to tempt 
the patrons of the circulating libraries to 
make some study of contemporary history, 
he, of course, finds more dramatic material 
in such subjects as the Sepoy Mutiny, which 





with its consequences occupies several of 
the earlier chapters in the third volume, 
than in the jogtrot progress of domestic 
politics twenty years ago. In speaking of 
things that happened out of England, 
however, he is always careful to show 
especially their connexion with the pro- 
gress of public opinion and the ramifica- 
tions of political activity at home. In 
the chapters about the Indian Mutiny, 
for instance, he makes it his chief business 
to identify the misfortunes that then befell 
us with the misgovernment of India, for 
which the people at home were responsible, 
and thus to point a moral, or many morals, 
that his readers ought to take to heart. If 
his narrative is superficial, and needs to be 
corrected by the fuller memoirs that other 
authors have produced, and if his judgments 
are not always as searching and impartial 
as they might be, the general effect of the 
narratives and judgments is to give a clear 
and correct notion of the matters described, 
and a yet clearer and more correct notion of 
the political issues involved. This is as it 
should be, and it is the same with nearly all 
the other parts of Mr. McCarthy’s work. 
He takes us from the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, and with it of the old East 
India Company, through a string of great 
and small events,—the turmoil caused by 
the Orsini affair, the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, the discussion and settlement of 
the French commercial treaty, the American 
civil war, the Jamaica riots, and so forth,— 
but always with the purpose of helping us 
to apprehend the lessons taught by these 
events. 

Nor can he be charged with paying too 
little heed on the whole to strictly domestic 
affairs. Some of the social movements of 
the past and present generations are slurred 
over in a way that is hardly explicable, un- 
less we are to assume that Mr. McCarthy 
considers he has done enough towards illus- 
trating these phases of history in his novels; 
but when social questions have political 
bearings he deals with them pretty fully. 
One of his most interesting chapters is that 
in which he traces the growth of trades 
unions, the progress of law and public 
opinion with regard to them, and the de- 
velopment of useful working-class organiza- 
tions to which they have led. Young readers 
will find it hard to believe that the following 
paragraph accurately describes a state of 
things existing less than twenty years ago: 

‘Public opinion and legislation were in com- 
plete agreement as to the rights of Trades- 
unions. For many years the whole body of 
English public opinion outside the working- 
class itself was entirely against the principle 
of the unions. It is, perhaps, not possible to 
recall to mind any question open to controversy 
in which public opinion was ever in our time so 
nearly unanimous as it was on the subject of 
trades-organizations. It was an axiom among 
all the employing and capitalist classes that 
trades-organizations were as much to be con- 
demned in point of morality as they were 
absurd in the sight of political economy. 
Country squires, who had only just been con- 
verted from the public profession of protec- 
tionist principles, and who still in their secret 
intelligences failed to see that they were wrong ; 
the whole tone of whose thinking was still, when 
left to itself, entirely protectionist, and who, the 
moment they ceased to keep a strict guard on 
their tongues, would talk protection as natur- 
ally as they talked English—such men were lost 





in wonder or consumed by anger at the working- 
man’s infatuated notions on the subject of poli- 
tical economy. All the leading newspapers were 
constantly writing against the Trades-unions at 
one time ; not writing merely as a Liberal paper 
writes against some Tory measure, but as men 
condemn a monstrous heresy. A comfortable 
social theory began to spring up, that all the 
respectable and well-conducted workmen were 
opposed to the unions, and all the ne’er-do- 
wells were on their side and in their ranks. 
The paid officers of the unions were described as 
mere cunning parasites, living on the sap and 
strength of the organization. The spokesmen 
of the unions were set down invariably as selfish 
and audacious demagogues, who incited their 
ignorant victims on to ruin in order that they 
themselves might live in comfort and revel in 
popular applause.” 

Another paragraph from the same chapter 
will show the nature of the mild philo- 
sophizing in which Mr. McCarthy occasion- 
ally indulges :— 

“‘The Government cannot be charged of late 
years with any want of active interest in the 
business of life amongthe poor. Its protecting, 
directing hand is almost everywhere. Some- 
times the help thus given is judicious and 
valuable. lor example, the Post Office Savings 
Banks liave become most popular institutions, 
and no one can doubt that they have tended to 
develope habits of prudence and economy among 
the poorer classes all over the country. One of 
the most curious phenomena of these later times 
is the reaction that has apparently taken place 
towards that system of paternal government 
which Macaulay detested, and which not long 
ago the Manchester School seemed in good hopes 
of being able to supersede by the virtue of indi- 
vidual action, private enterprise, voluntary bene- 
volence. We shall still have to describe some 
much more remarkable illustrations of this 
reaction than any that have yet been given. 
Keeping for the present to trades-organizations, 
we would direct attention to the fact that, 
whereas in old days the Government said, ‘ You 
shall do nothing to help yourselves without our 
control ; and we will do nothing for you but to 
prosecute you as often as possible,’ the tendency 
now is to say, ‘ You may do everything you like 
for yourselves, but you must allow us to enter 
into a benevolent rivalry with you and insist 
upon doing all we can for you in our way at 
the same time.’ Whatever the defects or the 
possible dangers of such a principle, if pushed 
too far, it is at least not likely to engender 
artisan conspiracy, to give excuse for secret 
association, to help men like Broadhead into 
the position of leaders and despots, to furnish 
weak minds with an excuse for following the 
instigations of the fire-raiser and the assassin. 
All that law has done lately to remove restric- 
tion from the ‘organization of labour,’ if we 
may once more employ that pompous but ex- 
pressive phrase, has been well done. We must 
not hasten to anticipate ill from the almost 
equally rapid movement of the tendency to 
help labour in doing labour’s own proper work.” 

Another and kindred subject that Mr. 
McCarthy handles with great skill is the 
agricultural labourers’ movement. It is not 
every one who can write a paragraph eight 
pages long of which the reader will be 
constrained to follow every line; but Mr. 
McCarthy has achieved this literary triumph 
in the paragraph in which he sums up the 
history of the movement from its inception 
until the formation of the Labourers’ Union. 
There is an inartistic art in some of these 
clumsy paragraphs of which Mr. McCarthy 
appears to be proud. 

Mr. McCarthy, as we have said, makes no 
profession of being impartial. He deserves 
all the more commendation, therefore, for 
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the temperate way in which he discusses, 
or rather expounds without discussing, Irish 
questions. In one chapter he traces the 
progress of the Fenian movement ; in others 
he sets forth in detail the causes and the 
methods of Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
scheme of legislation; and in another he 
sketches the origin and growth of Home 
Rule. But no one can quarrel with the 
terms in which he apologizes for or justifies 
opinions with which only a few of his readers 
are likely to sympathize. 

Bringing down his political review to the 
date of Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office, 
when, as he says, ‘‘a new chapter of English 
history opened,” Mr. McCarthy devotes a 
long concluding chapter to a survey of the 
literature of the past twenty years. This is 
more interesting as a candid statement of 
the writer’s views concerning his contempo- 
raries and rivals than valuable on its own 
account. There is not much instruction to 
be expected from a single paragraph, even 
though it runs to five pages, which disposes 
of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr. Dante 
Rossetti, Miss Christina Rossetti, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, and George Eliot (in so far as she, 
‘‘a woman of genius who is not a poet,” 
made ‘‘clever attempts to write poetry ”’), 
and winds up by connecting all these with 
“‘the pre-Raphaelite school, as a certain 
group of poets and painters came to be 
fantastically designated.” Mr. McCarthy 
clearly knows very little about ‘‘the pre- 
Raphaelite school,” but there is some 
common sense as well as humour in his 
mockery of it :— 


‘* Pre-Raphaelitism was in the beginning a 
vigorous protest in favour of truth in nature 
and art, of open eyes and faithful observation 
in artistic critics, students, and every one else, 
as against conventionalities and prettinesses and 
unrealities of all kinds. Mr. Ruskin was the 
prophet of the new school. Mr. Dante Ros- 
setti, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Madox Brown, 
and Mr. Millais were its practical expounders 
in art. A great controversy sprang up, and 
England divided itself into two schools. No 
impartial person can deny that Mr. Ruskin and 
the pre-Raphaelites did great good, and that 
much of their influence and example was de- 
cidedly healthy. But pre-Raphaelitism became 
a very different thing in later years, when it 
professed to invade all arts, and to establish 
itself in all the decorative business of life, from 
the ornamentation of a cathedral to the fringe 
of adress. Lately it has become a mere affecta- 
tion, an artistic whim. It has got mixed up 
with wstheticism, neo-paganism, and other such 
fantasies. The typical pre-Raphaelite of the 
school’s later development is, however, a figure 
not unworthy of description. The typical pre- 
Raphaelite believed Mr. Dante Rossetti and 
Mr. Burne Jones to be the greatest artists of 
the ancient or modern world. If any spoke to 
him of contemporary English poetry, he as- 
sumed that there was only question of Mr. 
Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. Morris. In 
modern French literature he admired Victor 
Hugo, Baudelaire, and one or two others newer 
to song, and of whom the outer world had yet 
heard little. Among the writers of older France 
he was chiefly concerned about Francois Villon. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of the paintings 
of the late Henri Regnault. Probably he spoke 
of France as ‘our France.’ He was angry with 
the Germans for having vexed our France. He 
professed faith in the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and the music of Wagner, and he was 
greatly touched by Chopin. He gave himself 
out as familiar with the Greek poets, and was 
wild in his admiration of Sappho. He made for 





himself a sort of religion out of wall-paper, old 
teapots, and fans. He thought to order, and 
yet above all things piqued himself on his 
originality. He and his comrades received their 
opinions as Charlemagne’s converts did their 
Christianity, in platoons. He became quite 
a distinct figure in the literary history of our 
time, and he positively called into existence a 
whole school of satirists in fiction, verse, and 
drawing to make fun of his follies, whimsical- 
ities, and affectations.” 

Mr. McCarthy is kinder to contemporary 
novelists, but George Eliot is the only one 
he really praises. 








Ancient Rome 
Christian 


Formby. 


and its Connexion with the 
Religion. By the Rev. H. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Wirn the importance of the general scope 
of this book, which is to trace the pro- 
vidential connexion of ancient Rome with 
the Christian religion, every reader will 
naturally be impressed, and will be ready to 
acknowledge that few subjects could be 
more historically interesting. At the same 
time, the perplexing difficulties which arise 
in the treatment of so complicated a subject 
will at once be apparent. To pick out from 
the whole fabric of superstition which en- 
wrapped the ancient Roman world those 
points in which the working of a higher 
supernatural power can be clearly discerned 
involves a degree of knowledge and judg- 
ment not commonly met with. While we, 
therefore, welcome the production of a work 
treating of so grand and noble a subject as 
that which Mr. Formby has laid before us, 
we cannot but expect to find many parts 
of his work in which we must object to the 
tone that he has adopted, and also many 
historical statements or assumptions in which 
we feel him to be mistaken. We see through- 
out that we have the views of the ecclesiastic 
rather than those of the historical student 
laid before us, and that the line between 
superstition and living religion is not always 
observed. 

M. Renan’s Hibbert Lectures have doubt- 
less been seen by many of our readers. 
They give a sketch of the views of a French 
philosopher on the question how far Chris- 
tianity is a creation of Rome. In Mr. 
Formby’s book we have, on the other hand, 
the views of an attached member of the 
Roman Church on ancient Rome as a pre- 
cursor sent by Divine Providence to prepare 
the world for Christianity. In the first three 
chapters the regal period of Roman history 
is compared in its obscure origin but cosmo- 
politan policy to the planting of Chris- 
tianity in the corners of Jerusalem, and the 
world-wide doctrines taught by the founder. 
It must, however, be confessed that the 
Roman regal policy is enlarged and mag- 
nified by our author into proportions which 
the student of Roman history will scarcely 
recognize. The credit of having upheld a 
policy which would unite all the different 
sections of Italian inhabitants under one 
free and great social centre is assigned to 
Romulus and the other kings of early Rome. 
It seems to us that Mr. Formby has in this 
point exaggerated our possible knowledge 
of the early history of Rome; and though 
many historical students will join with him 
in rejecting Niebuhr’s reconstruction of the 
history of the primeval settlements in 


Latium, yet they will naturally think that 





he has gone too far in the opposite direction 
of defining the policy of regal Rome. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the strength 
of Rome was established in a great measure 
by her power of confederating and adopting 
the surrounding tribes and nations, and 
making herself their centre. But this later 
cosmopolitan policy can hardly be extended 
back so far as to include the asylum of 
Romulus or the acts of Ancus or Severus. 
Such an extension seems contrary to all our 
ideas of historical truth. Mr. Formby 
assumes that we have a more complete 
knowledge of the character of the legendary 
asylum than can be fairly deduced from the 
poetical statements of Roman writers. 

‘* How did it come to pass,” he asks, ‘‘ that 
Romulus was able to cement together the hetero- 
geneous multitudes from different nations who 
flocked to his asylum, and by what system of 
discipline did he come to have the power to form 
out of them the very strongest military and 
political unity of which history possesses any 
record?!” 

Romulus here certainly has credit given 
to him for a political foresight and ability 
which even the rhetorical imaginations of 
such writers as Livy and even Florus have not 
assigned tohim. And here we must remark 
upon the erroneous authority given to Florus 
by our author, who speaks of Annzeus 
Florus as the author of an epitome of the 
history of the city, ‘‘ which appears to have 
served, so early as the reign of Augustus 
Ceesar, as a school or college class-book for 
Roman youth, and to have been deservedly 
popular.” Now it seems quite certain from 
the proemium of the epitome of Florus that 
he did not live before the time of Trajan or 
that of Hadrian. This is, therefore, a serious 
chronological blunder; to which it must be 
added, that to place a writer of panegyrical 
effusions, such as those of Florus, in the 
Augustan age, betrays a grave ignorance of 
Roman literature. In quoting Florus as a 
Roman historian, Mr. Formby should at 
least have allowed that the language of the 
epitome is tumid and declamatory, and that, 
in fact. we cannot even ascertain the author’s 
name with certainty. "We cannot here omit 
to notice a want of scholarship also in the 
quotation (p. 26) from Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 58, 
where Mr. Formby translates donee revires- 
ceret ‘‘until it shall send forth green leaves,” 
the meaning really being, according to the 
Tacitean use of donec, ‘‘until it did send 
forth green leaves again.” His translation 
of the words prodigit loco habitum est, in the 
same passage, seems to us also to be erro- 
neous. ‘The error in the quotation from 
Tacitus on p. 23, where we find the seventh 
book of the ‘Annals’ referred to, is probably 
typographical. 

Mr. Formby proceeds, after hisexaggerated 
statement of the cosmopolitan policy of 
Romulus, to speak of the Roman republican 
era. The struggle between Rome and 
Carthage and the civil wars of the later 
republic are the principal parts of Roman 
history dwelt upon here, and the author, in 
our opinion, insists too strongly upon the 
excellence of the constitution said to have 
been founded by Servius, and fails to notice 
the very gradual stages by which Roman 
supremacy and military power were estab- 
lished. He here seems to us to fall into 
the very same mistaken view against which 
he warns the historian of the present time 
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when he says that Christian Rome must not 
be separated from military and dominant 
Rome. Modern writers of Roman history, 
among whom Dean Merivale may be espe- 
cially mentioned, have certainly combined 
their view of Roman life with the influences 
which philosophy and religion exerted upon 
it, and have not separated Christian Rome 
by too definite a line from military and im- 
perial Rome. 

Passing on to imperial Rome, Mr. Formby 
calls attention to the mistaken view which 
is often adopted by historians in measuring 
the state of the Roman world too much by the 
depravity of the emperors. He says, ‘‘ We 
are apt to identify the political Roman world 
with the personal aberrations and excesses 
of the particular Czsars to an extent in 
which the power of the imagination far 
outruns the truth of history.” But in his 
following pages the picture which Tacitus 
and Seneca give of the fearful state of 
society in Rome is brought forward, and 
Mr. Formby points the contrast between 
the Christian mission and the floods of vice 
which desolated Rome. We cannot help 
observing that here we expected to find 
more mention of St. Paul, whose Epistle to 
the Romans seems to us to be thrown into 
the background. This was perhaps neces- 
sary in order to give the prominence 
which a writer of Mr. Formby’s opinions 
would desire to St. Peter as the first head 
and origin of Christianity in Rome. But 
the superexaltation of St. Peter in face of 
the historical evidence which remains as to 
St. Paul’s influence at Rome appears to us 
to be one of the defects of this part of the 
work. 

The book is beautifully printed and largely 
illustrated. Some of theillustrations are appa- 
rently quite new, and are striking. Three or 
four large plates of coins, representations of 
the Roman columbaria, and numerous en- 
gravings of the busts in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum, are among the ornaments of the book. 
We cannot, however, close our eyes to some 
serious errors in the views and engravings. 
One of the most prominent of these is in 
the representation of the Roman Forum 
given at p. 157, where the arch of Titus is 
placed on the opposite side of the Forum 
to the temple of Castor and Pollux, and the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitol 
occupies the site on which that of Juno 
Moneta should stand. We must also call 
the author’s attention to the following errors 
in the maps. In the small map of Rome 
on p. 23 M. Velia and the Esquiline Hill 
are marked as if they stood at the end of 
the Circus Maximus, where the Ceelian Hill 
really stands; and on p. 36 the positions 
of the Subura and the Curia Hostilia are 
incorrectly marked. 

Canina’s restorations are unhesitatingly 
introduced without the caution which should 
have guarded the reader against the prolific 
imagination of that great Roman antiquary. 
The temple of Janus as delineated on p. 116, 
when compared with the representation of 
the same temple given on the coin of Nero 
which is shown on p. 156, makes us look 
for some justification of these audacious 
restorations. But no such justification is 
given, and we are left in this case, as also 
in many other points of archeology, to 
accept the statement laid before us without 
attempting to investigate its truth. So, 





also, by assuming (p. 279) without question 
that St. Peter, at the end of his First Epistle, 
alluded to Rome under the name of Babylon, 
Mr. Formby clearly indicates that he does 
not intend to admit any doubt as to the 
right interpretation of the name Babylon in 
that passage; and he even goes so far as to 
say that St. Peter, in comparing Rome to 
Babylon, seems to intimate the future great- 
ness of Rome as the early centre of Chris- 
tianity, forgetting that Babylon fell with- 
out any lasting political effect upon the 
nations of the ancient world, and that if 
St. Peter were really comparing Rome to 
Babylon, he would not be intimating a 
future greatness, but a complete loss of 
national influence. 

Mr. Formby dwells greatly upon the 
nobler aspects of Roman character and 
literature, and the higher life of ancient 
Rome, and quotes Pliny the younger in 
contrast to Suetonius and Tacitus. He says 
(p. 254) :— 

‘¢ Lest we might be carried away with the idea 

that because professional satirists such as 
Juvenal, and matter-of-fact annalists like 
Suetonius and Tacitus, have been able, and with 
a truth no one will question, to make a very 
shocking display of the bad and degraded side 
of the Roman world, therefore the Christian 
religion could meet with nothing in Roman 
society that was homogeneous to itself, and that 
its condition was nothing but that of a standing 
incessant protest and resistance, not tempered 
with the discovery of anything savouring of the 
virtuous and gentle character of human life— 
we may have recourse to a witness whose testi- 
mony is contained in the correspondence with 
his friends, which has been preserved and has 
come down to us. This writer is Pliny the 
younger; and though he cannot be said actually 
to belong to the particular period of the interval 
of time which now occupies us, having been 
born in a.p. 62, he was from his earliest years 
familiar with all the traditions and memories of 
this time, and the Rome with which he was per- 
sonally acquainted was doubtless very slightly 
different from the Rome of the period that was 
known personally to St. Paul.” 
The tone of society in which Pliny moved 
was certainly high and noble, standing out 
in great contrast to the coarse and volup- 
tuous habits of most of the imperial Romans, 
and we are glad to see especial attention 
drawn to it. 

It will be seen from what we have noticed 
that Mr. Formby’s book will not satisfy the 
eye of the scholar or of the historical student, 
and we regret this the more because we 
can sympathize with the main object of his 
work in tracing the Divine government 
of the world. But neither the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion in general 
nor that of the Romish view of Chris- 
tianity in particular will be promoted by 
the unscholarly assumptions and prejudiced 
views of history which too evidently show 
themselves in this work. 








India Past and Present. By Shooshee Chunder 
Dutt. (Chatto & Windus.) 


‘Inpra Past AND PREsENT’ is not a history, 
but a description of the country at three 
different periods, which may be called the 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and English eras. 
The earlier chapters can hardly be accepted 
as a perfectly true picture of its condition 
anterior to and during the Mohammedan 
domination, on account of the scanty records 





that exist and the national prejudice of a 
Hindu to a foreign rule that 7 passed 
away; but the picture of India as it is 
will be read with interest as the Indian, 
or rather Hindu, view of the effects of our 
rule. 

We conquered India, we may say, less 
than a century ago, and we hold it primarily 
for our own advantage ; but the very free- 
dom and liberality, or toleration of independ- 
ence, of our own institutions has tended to 
make the improvement of the intellectual 
condition of those we held in subjection 
certain, and our growing difficulty, the 
intellectual activity and consequent inde- 
pendence in the subject race, is the result. 


The best chapter in the book is that 
on ‘‘ Young Bengal.’”’ ‘The author is not 
complimentary to his countrymen in other 
parts of the volume, as is instanced by the 
following :— 

‘*Change the scene. In a rather obscure part 
of the house, just behind the ddlldn, is a fine 
long room, where you will see another company, 
composed of some ten or fifteen young men, 
with the chillum and the pdn before them, and 
some bottles in the background, where perhaps 
you cannot see them. They are all students, 
either of the Medical or the Presidency College, 
or of both, and are certainly a very intelligent 
and genial-looking set, carrying on their conver- 
sation in an unrestrained, smart, and interesting 
manner. They have also had lessons on the 
tubléw, and can sing with great spirit. Do you 
think the party an agreeable one? It seems so. 
But let the stranger move out, and the bottles 
will move forward, and they will have a hell to 
themselves before they part.” 

In the chapter under the above heading, 
however, the author considers the progress 
of his countrymen—and justly so considers 
it—as satisfactory, and makes some sugges- 
tions worthy of their notice and of ours. 
To them he says :— 

‘The adoption of English clothing and habits 
is not in every case well suited to the country, 
and all close imitations are necessarily ridiculous. 
In fact, the imitations have been already much 
too close, not simply in the matter of boots and 
trousers, but also as regards the use of brandy and 
beer...... Young Bengal, in his go-ahead zeal, has 
often forgotten that what is cordial to the English 
constitution is poison to that of the Hindu...... 
With the education of young Bengal there ought 
to be allied some share of that spirit of enter- 
prise which characterizes the Parsee, who not 
only follows the English lead in letters, but also 
in the occupations of every-day life. Many 
spheres of usefulness remain yet unoccupied, 
and most of them carry independence with 
them. All the trades are open for adoption ; 
artists are in great demand in all the cities 
of India; farming on scientific principles 
is nowhere understood at present, and pro- 
mises a very remunerative occupation. The 
questions will occur of themselves to those in 
search of useful employment, Why not be the 
plodding, industrious, and frugal tradesman ? 
Why not introduce the use of improved imple- 
ments in husbandry? Why not rear cattle for 
human consumption ?...... Great literary attain- 
ments will not be required in most of the lines 
of life we have indicated ; what will be mainly 
required are habits of usefulness, industry, and 
frugality. The youths of Bengal have learnt 
English literature well ; they must now acquire 
the excellent habits of the English workman, 
that fit him for almost every sphere of life.” 


On the other hand, the author reminds 
us that 


“it is English education that has made them 
what they are. It has, of course, encouraged 
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many hopes. Why was ambition awakened if it 
was not to be satisfied? It was the Englishman 
that encouraged the Hindu to better his condi- 
tion, and held out the promise of bettering his 
status. The Hindu has vindicated the teaching 
he received ; does it befit the Englishman now 
to turn round and call him names because he 
has become what the Englishman wished him to 
become ?” 





We must not forget in reading the fore- 
going that the difficulty of the present 
situation, to which we have referred above, 
is to a great extent of our own making. We 
have done in India what many people con- 
tend we are doing in England: we have 
established a system of higher education, 
gratuitous in all but name, which unfits 
its recipients for any,employment they can 
naturally hope to obtain. The result any- 
where would be discontent, while in a con- 
quered race it becomes disaffection. 

One point strongly brought out in the 
present work is the imperfection of pure 
democracy as a form of government. We 
have lately had from an abler pen a most 
picturesque description of the village com- 
munities of India, coupled with a strong 
opinion that in that organization lay the 
secret of Indian art, and that in their revival 
lay all hope for the future. The present 
author equally extols their merits, the 
almost complete freedom from interference 
on the part of the sovereign—in other words, 
the central government—the autonomy, in 
fact, of districts and small communities. 
Decentralization, however, to a dangerous 
degree was the consequence. The ties of 
national life were loosened, the people were 
happy for a limited period, and the 
Mohammedan domination was the result. 


We would point out to Mr. Shooshee 
Chunder Dutt that terms such as ‘threw 
it overboard,” ‘odorous in comparison,” 
“‘ Billingsgate,” and like expressions, many 
instances of which will be found scattered 
through the book, are not classical English. 
It is unfortunate that when criticizing his 
countrymen, and stating that ‘‘the best 
specimens of the class are undoubtedly to 
be found among those only who have culti- 
vated it [English] well,” he should have 
adopted such a style. 








The Odyssey of Homer. Books I.—-XII. 
Translated into English Verse by Sir 
Charles Du Cane, K.C.M.G. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 


Tue ‘Odyssey’ has been translated some 
six times in the course of the last two years, 
and an American scholar is at work on a new 
prose version. It seems a pity that one or 
other of the translators has not preferred to 
do the ‘Iliad’ into prose. The English 
reader who, with Sainte-Beuve and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, distrusts metrical versions 
is obliged to fall back upon the diverting 
rendering in Mr. Bohn’s series. It is perhaps 
too late for Sir Charles Du Cane to earn the 
gratitude of English readers of the ‘Iliad,’ 
now that he has committed himself to a 
version of the first twelve books of the 
‘Odyssey’ in “‘ballad metre.” The objec- 
tions to that metre, which is not suited to a 
long distance of ground, Sir Charles per- 
fectly appreciates. 
to all possible English measures, and in the 
ballad metre he thinks simplicity may be 


But there are objections | 


combined with rapidity of movement. To 

ourselves the movement of his verse seems 

neither very rapid nor very Homeric; nor 

are Sir Charles’s equivalents for Homeric 

terms always very exact. He is much more 

accurate than General Schomburg, but less 

spirited than the rather erratic though lively 

Avia. Perhaps the first eleven lines repre- 

sent as well as any that we could select the 

weaknesses of the rendering :— 

Muse! of that hero versatile indite to me the song, 

Doomed, when he sacred Troy had sacked, to wander 
far and long. 

Who saw the towns of many men, much knowledge 
did obtain 

Anent their ways, and with much woe was heart- 
wrung on the main, 

Seeking his own life to preserve, his friends’ return 
to gain. 

E’en so he rescued not his friends, though eagerly 
he strove, 

For them their own infatuate deeds to direful end- 
ing drove. 

Fools, who the sun-god’s sacred beeves dared madly 


to devour, 

Doomed by his anger ne’er to see of glad return the 
hour. 

Sing, goddess, child of mighty Jove, of these events, 
I pray, 

And from what starting-point thou wilt begin with 
me the lay. 


Here “indite” is an odd translation of 
évvere, and might lead the English reader 
to suppose that Homer referred to the art 
of writing. ‘‘ Much knowledge did obtain 
anent their ways” is a very clumsy version 
of véov ¢yvw. The inverted expression “of 
glad return the hour” is an example of a 
struggle after rhyme which is quite in the 
ballad manner, but distressing enough in a 
translation of Homer. In the last line the 
force of the xai in ciré al 7piv is neglected. 
It would be easy to go on criticizing passage 
after passage with this minuteness, but the 
labour would be vain. Sir Charles Du Cane 
is not inaccurate, nor does he interpolate (as 
Avia does), but he takes the bloom and 
beauty off the poetry of Homer when, 
for example, after two lines rhyming in 
“bent” and “extent,” he instantly uses 
the rhymes “strength” and “length.” An 
accomplished versifier would shun such a 
jingle. 

We may mention a few points in which 
we differ from Sir Charles’s rendering. 
Book i. line 160, vijrowov is rendered 
‘‘ without cost,’ the suitors ‘‘ without cost 
another’s wealth devour,” where the mean- 
ing seems to be that they devour what they 
will never be called on to make atonement 
for. In the next line but one éz’ jjreipov is 
rendered ‘‘on yonder continent,” instead of 
‘on the mainland.” There is nothing in 
Homer to show that Telemachus is speaking 
of any particular ‘‘ continent.” In line 184 
Pallas says she is taking iron to Temesa to 
exchange for copper. Sir Charles Du Cane 
makes these steel and brass respectively, for 
which we think there is little warrant in any 
sound theory of Homeric metals. In line 
277 we differ from Sir Charles’s view of 
éedva ToAAG par’ dooa Eorxe Pidys eri rasdds 
éreo Oar, which he renders 

Many a gift arrayed, 
Such as is meet for daughter dear a father should 
be paid. 
We imagine that some of the gifts were 
returned with the daughter, a custom which 
prevails among some backward races in 
| various parts of the world. But this is open 
| to dispute. In the second book Penelope is 








made to say about Laertes that it would be 
a shame were he 
ee within his grave to lie like pauper at the 
ast. 
There were no ‘“ paupers” in Ithaca any 
more than there were parochial beadles. 
The term is a shock to the reader’s taste. 
Here is a painful inversion :-— 
Nor be it less thy care 
Of meal, of man the marrow, store in thick skins to 
prepare, 
Nor is this much better :— 
And thine equipment to provide shall to the Greeks 
be care. 


Whilst I was child in age 
needs an ‘“‘a” before “child” to make it 
English. 

Such are the blemishes in Sir Charles Du 
Cane’s ‘Odyssey.’ A little more experience 
in “making easy rhymes with difficulty” is 
needed by the translator. To compensate 
for what may seem hypercriticism we quote 
a fine and fluent passage about the cavern 
of Calypso :— 

A mighty fire burnt on the hearth, and wafted odour 
sweet 

Of sandal-wood and cedar-log far from her lone 
retreat ; 

And from within the cave’s recess her voice melo- 
dious rang, 

As with gold shuttle at her web the goddess wrought 
and sang. 

In full luxuriance round her cave arose a leafy wood, 

Where alder, mixed with cypress sweet, and lofty 
poplar stood, 

Beneath whose shelter long-winged birds flock 
nightly to their rest,— 

Falcon and owl, and chatt’ring crow, that haunts 
the sea’s broad breast. 

And climbing o’er the hollow cave, a vine its tendrils 


flung, 
In the full bloom of vig’rous growth, with purple 
clusters hung. 
Four fountains with their crystal spray nigh to each 
other gleamed, 
And branching off with gentle rill, on separate 
courses streamed, 
Whilst all around the nymph’s abode fair grassy 
meads lay spread, 
With tufts of violet soft and sweet, and parsley 
carpeted, 
E’en an immortal, if his way should thitherward be 
bent, 
Might stand and gaze upon the scene in joy and 
wonderment. 
Here Sir Charles’s work is seen at its best, 
and its best is very good. To our ear his 
metre is against him, but, with such excep- 
tions as we have noted, he manages it skil- 
fully. By the way, his difficulty about the 
distance of Pharos from the coast of Egypt 
(iv. 352) will disappear when Aiyvrrov is 
rendered ‘‘the river Aigyptus,” Homer’s 
name for the Nile. Parallel passages from 
many poets, English, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
are given in foot-notes. These notes dis- 
tract the attention, and lead us from 
Homer’s seas and stormy shores into plea- 
sant gardens of Virgil or Spenser. There 
are two bad misprints in the quotation from 
Mr. Swinburne (p. 73). Complete success 
in Homeric translation is, perhaps, impos- 
sible. Sir Charles Du Cane’s version is at 
least faithful and tolerably fluent. 








The Cave Temples of India. By James Fer- 
gusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., and James 
Burgess. (Printed and published by 
order of H.M. Secretary of State for 
India.) 

Tus work presents the first connected 

account of all the rock-cut temples of India, 
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and it gives a strictly scientific account of 
them, with carefully measured plans and 
drawings, arranged as nearly as practic- 
able in their chronological sequence, the 
previous accounts of them belonging more 
or less to the category of picturesque literary 
descriptions. The work is the long pro- 
tracted result of a recommendation made to 
the Court of Directors by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, at the instance of Mr. James Fer- 
gusson himself, on the occasion of his read- 
ing his well-known paper on ‘The Rock- 
cut Temples of India,’ so far back as 1843. 
It was consequent on this representation 
that the Bombay Cave Temple Commission 
was appointed in 1848, for the purpose of 
exploring and reporting on the antiquarian 
remains of the Western Presidency, which 
is the chief seat of the rock-cut shrines of 
India. The Commission consisted of the 
Rev. Dr. John Wilson, F.R.S., as Presi- 
dent; the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. J. Erskine, ©.8.; Capt. Lynch, 
I.N.; James Harkness, LL.D.; Venayek 
Gangadhar Shastri; and Dr. Henry 
James Carter, F.R.S., the distinguished 
naturalist of Western India, as Secretary. 
The first memoir on the subject of their 
researches was prepared by Dr. Wilson in 
1850, and a second in 1852. The Commis- 
sion also at once employed Lieut. Bird, and 
after him Vishnu Shastri Baput, to take fac- 
similes of the inscriptions from the caves, in 
which work the latter was engaged until his 
death in 1860, after which in 1861 the Com- 
mission was dissolved. It had, however, 
stirred up intelligent and energetic officers 
in different parts of Western India to ex- 
plore the antiquities of their districts, among 
whom were Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. Elijah 
Impey, Meadows Taylor, Dr. Bradley, Sir 
Walter Elliot, Dr. E. W. West, and his 
brother, Mr. Arthur A. West. At its instiga- 
tion also the Madras Government appointed 
Capt. Robert Gill to copy the celebrated 
fresco paintings in the Buddhist caves at 
Ajanta. In the course of eight or ten years 
he succeeded in sending home no less than 
thirty full-size copies of them, but, unfortu- 
nately, twenty-five of them were lent to 
the Crystal Palace, where they were 
destroyed in the ruinous conflagration of 
1866. In 1873 Mr. Griffiths, the accom- 
plished Principal of the Bombay School 
of Art, was instructed to prepare fresh 
copies of these ancient frescoes, and has 
since that date sent home a considerable 
number of them, which, again unfortu- 
nately, have been divided between the South 
Kensington and British Museums, instead 
of being taken over wholly by one or 
other of them, as was intended when the 
Secretary of State for India transferred the 
India Museum art collections to the Science 
and Art Department, and its antiquarian 
collections to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. In the meanwhile, and once more 
at the suggestion of Mr. Fergusson, the 
Secretary of State for India proposed in 
1870 to the Government of India the appoint- 
ment of a regular official survey of the 
architectural remains, and particularly of 
the cave temples, of Western India; and 
in 1873, thanks principally to the intelli- 
gent interest shown in the matter by the 
Hon. J. Gibbs, Mr. Burgess was appointed 
to this onerous and responsible duty. 


He had already published a work on the 





‘Rock-cut Temples of Elephanta’ and 
another on the ‘Temple of Satruvjaya,’ the 
celebrated Jaina place of pilgrimage near 
Palitana, in Kathiawad (Kattyawar); and 
in the seven years since his appointment as 
Surveyor and Reporter he has accumulated, 
in the three handsome volumes of Reports 
on the Archeological Survey of Western 
India published by the Government of 
Bombay, the mass of original and positive 
information regarding the most ancient 
architectural remains of Southern and 
Western India which made it possible for 
Mr. Fergusson to undertake the present 
elaborate and exhaustive monograph. Such 
is the history of the modern scientific ex- 
ploration of the profoundly interesting and 
instructive early Buddhist and Brahmanical 
rock-cut temples of India. 

The cave temples of Western India were 
visited by the earliest travellers from 
Europe. Linschoten mentions the cave of 
Elephanta in 1579, and it was afterwards 
visited and described by Fryer, Hamilton, 
Anquetil du Perron, Lord Valentia, Niebuhr, 
and others; Linschoten, Boon, Anquetil, 
and Salt describe Salsette, and Thevenot 
and Anquetil the caves of Elura (Ellora). 
Between 1796 and 1809 the Daniells pub- 
lished their six famous folio volumes of 
coloured engravings of the principal archi- 
tectural monuments of India, including 
a complete series of views of the caves of 
Elephanta and Salsette, and of the rock-cut 
temples of Elura, the latter drawn by Mr. 
Wales, but engraved by the brothers Daniell 
with almost photographic accuracy of detail. 
It was not, however, until Mr. Fergusson 
read his paper before the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1843 that any general description 
of the rock-cut temples of India, pointing 
out the characteristic features of their archi- 
tecture, had been attempted. Nor was it 
possible to do so before the completion of 
the first seven volumes of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1838, in which 
James Prinsep, aided in his researches by 
Turnour, Kittoe, Postans, and others, in 
a series of papers on the inscriptions of 
Asoka, revolutionized the whole character 
and meaning of Indian archeology. The 
history of Buddha and of early Buddhism, 
which had before been mythical and vague, 
now became defined and intelligible and 
based on recognized facts. The relations 
also of Brahmanism and Jainism to Buddhism 
and to each other were now for the first 
time settled on an easily understood basis, 
and admitted of a logical superstructure 
raised on it. It was on the basis thus 
afforded by the marvellous ingenuity of 
James Prinsep that Mr. Fergusson was able 
to begin that laborious and scientific investi- 
gation of the architecture and antiquities of 
India to which he has, with an honourable 
enthusiasm most rare in the present age, 
devoted his entire lifetime, and in which he 
is now being aided, with such marked and 
fruitful ability, by Mr. James Burgess. 
Mr. Burgess really began his official work 
in February, 1874, with the survey of 
Belgaum, and was at once so fortunate as 
to discover the famous Badami inscription. 
It affords a landmark almost as important 
in relation to Indian architecture as are Sir 
William Jones’s discovery that Chandragupta 
was only another name for Sandracottus, 
and James Prinsep’s identification of the 





Pryadisi of the Buddhist inscriptions with 
Asoka, in relation to the ancient history of 
India. There are innumerable Buddhistic 
inscriptions on the Western caves, but none 
with dates from any well-ascertained era ; 
and none, unfortunately, of all the Brah- 
manical caves at Elura and elsewhere has 
an inscription that can be called integral. 
The consequence, therefore, was that before 
Mr. Burgess made his discovery the only 
mode by which their age could be approxi- 
matively determined was by arranging them 
in sequence according to our real or empirical 
knowledge of the history of the period during 
which they were supposed to have been 
excavated. At Elura, for instance, as Mr. 
Fergusson has pointed out, it was assumed 
that the Buddhist preceded the Brahmanical 
excavations, and that these were succeeded 
by the Jaina. Arguing on this basis, it was 
found that one chaitya cave there was iden- 
tical in style with the last four chaityas at 
Ajanta, and that cave was placed at the end 
of the sixth century. The caves next it 
were supposed to occupy the seventh cen- 
tury, thus leading on to the Rameswara 
group, about a.p. 700, and the Jaina group 
would then have occupied the next century. 
The age of the Kylas or Dravidian group, 
being exceptional, could only be determined 
by extraneous evidence, and, from its ex- 
treme similarity to the great structural 
temple at Pattadkal, is attributed by Mr. 
Fergusson to the eighth century ; and from 
a similar chain of reasoning he dates the 
Jaina group ‘about the same age, or a 
little earlier, say a.p. 650.” But the in- 
scription discovered by Mr. Burgess on 
No. 3 of the Badami caves, near Pattadkal, 
is in the twelfth year of Mangaleswara, in 
the five hundredth year of the Saka era— 
A.D. 79. The date of the cave is, therefore, 
A.v. 579. It is the only date we have on 
a cave of any architectural pretension, and 
so gives us a fixed point in the chronology 
of the Brahmanical architecture of India. 
This discovery for the first time, indeed, 
gives precision to our researches as to the 
age when the Hindus adopted the practice 
from the Buddhists of building caves. The 
other two caves must be assumed, Mr. Fer- 
gusson says, to have been formed within 
the limits of the next century, a.p. 575-700, 
and the architecture of this group is so 
nearly identical with that of the Rameswara 
group at Elura that it can hardly be doubted 
that they too must have been excavated 
within the seventh century. 

In the next season Mr. Burgess under- 
took the survey of Kathiawad and Kach 
(Cutch), copying the whole of the Pryadisi 
and Rudradama inscriptions in fac-simile 
impressions, which M. Senart is now using 
as the basis of his masterly analysis of the 
edicts of Asoka. Since then he has sur- 
veyed the greater part of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and the western part of the Nizam’s 
dominion, together with the caves and 
monolithic temples called raths (known to 
Anglo-Indians as the “‘ Seven Pagodas”’) at 
Mahaballipur, on the Coromandel coast, near 
Madras. Mr. Burgess’s comparison of the 
“Seven Pagodas” with the Badami caves 
led him independently to assign them to the 
same age as that to which they had been 
attributed by Mr. Fergusson, namely, a.p. 
650-700. By a singular piece of good for- 
tune, one of the great sculptures of cave 
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No. 3 at Badami is practically identical 
with one in the Vaishnava cave (No. 25) 
at Mahaballipur, but with such differences 
that we are able to say that the Badami 
sculpture is the more ancient of the two. 
On the other hand, we have at Elephanta 
and Elura many examples representing the 
same subjects of Hindu mythology as are 
found at Mahaballipur, but with such differ- 
ences of mythology and execution as indicate 
with equal certainty, in Mr. Fergusson’s 
opinion, that the southern examples are more 
ancient than the northern. 

The present volume is divided into two 
arts: Part I. on the Eastern Caves, written 
y Mr. Fergusson, extending to p. 161, and 

Part II. on the Western Caves, written by 
Mr. Burgess, extending to p. 537, where the 
text of the book ends. Each author sub- 
mitted his own MS. for the other’s correc- 
tion, and the interpolation of each of them 
in the other’s work as published amounts to 
about ten per cent. The whole proofs were 
seen through the press by Mr. Fergusson. 
In the deliberation, therefore, with which 
this volume has been written we have the 
highest guarantee of its technical accuracy 
and value. Considering how careful its 
authors have been in preparing the materials 
for it, it is all the more vexatious that, 
through the inattention of the printers, any 
literal errors should have crept into it. 
Almost on the first page the word “ Aryan” 
is conspicuously printed for Arrian, and 
there are about fifty other mistakes to be 
counted in this handsome volume. We notice 
them because these printers’ errors are every 
day becoming more and more plentiful in 
English books. They are a most irritating 
disfigurement, and it is time that English 
publishers of reputation came to a resolu- 
tion never to allow them to appear in any 
of their books, whether cheap or costly. At 
the end of the volume are ninety-eight 
pages of plates, most effectively reproduced 
om the original plans, drawings, and 
i, by Mr. William Griggs, of 
anover Street, Peckham. Beside these the 
book is illustrated by seventy-three vignettes, 
many of which are taken from Mr. Fergus- 
son’s ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture’ and ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship.’ 
The Eastern caves are found in Bihar, in 
Orissa; at Bejwara on the Kistna, on the 
opposite bank to Amravati; and at 
Mahaballipur, also in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. There is also a Brahmanical 
cave, of the seventh century a.p., at Har- 
choka, about thirty miles east of Bharhut. 
These Eastern caves, however, are more 
valuable for their bearing on the history of 
architecture than their own merits. The 
Orissa caves are, indeed, very picturesque 
in form and rich in sculpture, but as they 
bear little relation in style to the great caves 
of Western India, and as their dates cannot 
be determined with any certainty, they have 
but an isolated interest. The monolithic 
temples of Mahaballipur, taken in connexion 
with the caves of Badami and the Rameswara 
group at Elura, afford a certain standard 
or the determination of the relative ages of 
the caves of Western India, but the highest 
archeological interest attaches to the Bihar 
caves. In the Satapani caves at Rajagriha 
the first Buddhist convocation was held; and 
the caves on the Girdharakuta hill, close by, 
were much frequented by Buddha himself 





in the sixth century B.c. But all these are 
natural caves, and there is not a chisel 
mark on them. The Barabar group have a 
special importance, for six out of the seven 
bear inscriptions, in the oldest form of Pali 
character, identical with that found on the 
Asoka pillars. Moreover, the inscription 
on the Sudama cave says it was excavated 
in the twelfth year of that monarch, 7.c., 
B.c. 252. The inscription on the Gopi or 
Milkmaid cave is also dated in the reign 
of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka, about 
B.c. 214. The whole group is comprehended 
within forty years, and was commenced ap- 
parently within eighty years of Alexander’s 
invasion of India. But none of these caves, 
although artificially constructed, has any 
architectural character. The only one of 
the group of any architectural pretensions 
is the Lomas Rishi cave, which bears no 
contemporary date or inscription. It is, 
indeed, only when these Eastern caves are 
viewed in connexion with those of the West 
that their real value is perceived ; for taken 
together they show that this peculiar form 
of building prevailed in India under the 
Buddhists and Brahmans for upwards of a 
thousand years, during which they supply 
the most authentic record of the history of 
the people of that vast peninsula, and that 
it was continued under the Jainas to the 
end of another millennium. There are 
in Western India nearly fifty groups of 
these caves, situated chiefly in Kathiawad, 
and throughout the Mahratta country, from 
Badami and Aihole, on the banks of the 
Kistna, to the Tapti; and beyond the Ner- 
budda at Bagh and Kholvi, and Dhamnar 
and Gwalior in Central India. They reach 
their greatest development in the caves of 
Elephanta and Salsette (Kanheri), near 
Bombay; in the great cave at Karli, near 
Poona; and in the caves and monolithic 
temples of Elura and Ajanta, on the’north- 
western borders of the Nizam’s dominion. 
Altogether Mr. Burgess enumerates more 
than 900 of them, of which 720 are 
Buddhist, 160 Brahmanical, and 35 Jaina. 
The Buddhist range in date from the 
Kathiawad caves, B.c. 250, to the Dham- 
nar and Kholvi caves, a.p. 700; the Brah- 
manical from the Badami cave, A.p. 579, to 
those of Elephanta, the age of which was 
first accurately determined by Mr. Burgess, 
A.D. 725-775, and the Kailasa at Elura, a.p. 
725-800; and the Jaina from the Jaina 
Badami caves, A.D. 650, to the Gwalior caves 
and sculptures, ranging from a.p. 1441 to 
1447. The Kanheri, Karli, and Ajanta caves 
are entirely Buddhist, and the Elephanta 
Brahmanical, but the marvellous series at 
Elura present in juxtaposition some of the 
most magnificent examples of ancient Bud- 
dhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina cave archi- 
tecture to be found in India. The Jainas, 
Mr. Burgess says, were never true cave 
excavators. They had a structural style of 
architecture which was strictly their own, 
as seen at Mount Abu, at Girnar, and 
Palitana, but their rock-cut temple archi- 
tecture was borrowed at second-hand, in a 
purely imitative form, from the Buddhists 
and Brahmans, and was soon given up as 
useless for their purposes. 

The illustrations given by Mr. Burgess of 
the beautiful doorways from Ajanta are 
models for any artist; but the greatest 
general interest will be taken in his 





copies of the cave paintings of Ajanta, 
Plate xxix. illustrates early paintings at 
Ajanta, 300 or 400 years olderthan any hither- 
to copied. In plate vii. Mr. Burgess gives 
copies of a number of Buddhist emblems, the 
wheel, the shield, the ¢risuda (trident), found 
sculptured on the caves at Bhaja. One of 
these, figure 9, calls for particular notice. 
No name has ever been given to it, but it is 
of especial value as proving how much 
Indian art has been indebted to Assyrian 
for its decorative details. The emblem is in 
the form of a square ornament, having a 
representation of the ¢trisu/a on each side, 
alternating with a projecting cone form at 
each corner, all surrounding a face in the 
centre. It is only necessary to compare this 
ornament with the Assyrian one illustrated 
in Owen Jones’s ‘Grammar of Ornament,’ 
plate xii., figures 1 and 5, and the Greek 
one in plate xxii., figures 17 and 18, to see 
that they are essentially identical, and that 
whatever may be the origin of the Indian 
trisula, a question we cannot now discuss, 
this mode of combining it with the cone 
is directly or indirectly derived from the 
knop and flower pattern of the Assyrian 
sculptures. 

In the fresh cave discovered by Mr. Burgess 
at Bhaja while the present book was going 
through the press, the account of which is 
therefore relegated to its appendix, there 
is a sculpture, figured in plate xcviii., the 
subject of which Mr. Fergusson and Mr. 
Burgess agree in identifying with that 
engraved on the ancient Buddhist brass 
vessel (Jota) discovered by Major Haig in 
1857 at Gundlah, in Kulu, where a land- 
slip exposed the cell in which it had been 
lying hid for probably above 2,000 years. 
Its date has been fixed at a.p. 200 to 300. 
But the Bhaja cave is the oldest in Western 
India, and the Jota, which is now in the 
India Museum at South Kensington, pro- 
bably belongs to the second or third century 
before our era rather than to the third or 
fourth after it. It is only necessary to com- 
pare the subject engraved on it, which is 
said to be that of Buddha, as Prince 
Siddartha, going on some joyous procession, 
with Mr. Burgess’s plate (xcviii.), to be con- 
vinced of its being the same as that repre- 
sented in the cave at Bhaja. 

It has been impossible to follow Messrs. 
Fergusson and Burgess through the de- 
tailed accounts they give of the different 
caves of Eastern and Western India. Our 
object has been simply to indicate the great 
general as well as special interest of their 
volume. It is a book which no one can 
begin to read without being drawn on to 
read it through to the end, while, as a 
scientific exposition of the cave - temple 
architecture of India, it worthily crowns the 
monumental labours of Mr. Fergusson’s life 
as the Vitruvius of the East. It seems 
strange indeed, considering all he has 
accomplished for Indian architecture, that 
the honour it has brought to the Indian 
Government, no less than to Mr. Fergusson 
himseif, should never have been properly 
recognized by those who are responsible for 
marking the appreciation by the State of 
such splendid services. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

St. Martin’s Summer. By Shirley Smith. 
3 vols. (Same publishers.) 
The Conjuror’s Daughter. By J. W. Sherer, 
C.8.I. (Allen & Co.) 
Arnold Leigh. By Mrs. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Octavia’s Lovers. By the Author of ‘Lalage.’ 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
After a Dark Night—the Sun. By C. G. 
Hamilton. 2 vols. (Same publishers.) 
The Verdendorps. By Basil Verdendorp. 
(Chicago, Charles M. Hertig.) 

Tiphaine. Avec une Préface par A. Dumas 
fils. (Paris, Calmann Levy; London, 
Hachette.) 


‘Lorp Brackensury’ is a very readable 
story, though the plot is by no means in- 
tricate, and the incidents, with the exception 
of the elder Brackenbury’s disappearance, 
are of no exciting character. The great 
charm of the book is the cheerful view of 
humanity generally taken by the writer. 
There is a large geniality about the sailor 
brother, who adopts a seafaring life and 
vanishes from society, partly to escape from 
the conventional duties of the peerage, and 
more with the view of making things clear 
for his brother Lancelot, whose love for 
Winifred he has discovered. Lancelot him- 
self is an excellently unselfish fellow, whose 
tenderness for his brother is only exceeded 
by the strength of the passion which he so 
long restrains on his account. The picture 
of the old house of Langtrey Grange and 
the heroine feeding her pigeons in the court- 
yard is well imagined, and introduces us to 
a lovable maiden in a most artistic manner. 
Still better suited to the ancient setting of 
the ‘‘ curious old house, patterned all over 
in black and white, with projecting upper 
stories, and all kinds of jutting gable ends, 
and ivy-grown chimneys, and quaint case- 
ment windows filled with ancient lozenge- 
paned glass that winked and glittered in the 
afternoon sunlight,” is the white-haired old 
lady with brilliant black eyes, Miss Lang- 
trey, the last of her race. The triumph she 
obtains at last over the lawyers who hoped to 
complete the ruin of her family is too trying 
to the life that had endured adversity so long, 
and Miss Largtrey dies in the arms of victory, 
just letting us see enough of her quality 
to retain a vivid memory of a typical grand 
dame of old. Not only in the graphic scene- 
painting of Old Court, Langtrey Grange, 
and the Osteria del Capello, but in the de- 
scriptions of English and Italian peasants, 
and the portraiture of such diverse per- 
sonages as the solemn rascal Prouting, 
Cuthbert’s butler, Marrables the old family 
lawyer, and Mrs. Penfeather the novelist, 
the author has well conceived the purpose of 
high-class novel-writing, and succeeded in 
no small measure in attaining it. There is 
plenty of variety, of cheerful dialogue, and 
general verve inthe book, and nothing either 
sensational or philosophically dull. 

‘St. Martin’s Summer’ is not an ill-told 
story. There is freshness and variety in it, 
and some of its characters are very prettily 
conceived. It would have left a better 
impression on the reader if it had been 
more carefully corrected before publication. 
Though Shirley Smith has arts which will 
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secure attention for this book, its defects of 
form are inexcusably numerous. There is 
ease of manner and expression in ‘St. 
Martin’s Summer,’ both in the descriptions 
and in the conversations, which enable the 
reader to go trippingly through the three 
volumes without any great stumbling or 
cause of offence. We are introduced to at 
least four very pleasant young ladies, and 
at least four worthy men, whose fortunes 
are told in a natural and lively vein, with 
much spirit, and abundance of light and 
frivolous detail. The whole story is, in 
fact, narrated as a man or woman of the 
world would be likely to tell it to a group 
of friends, and the comparison is true even 
to the prolixity and digression which might 
be expected from a narrator under such cir- 
cumstances. The weakest point of the book 
is the construction of its plot, or rather the 
insufficient connexion of the several plots 
which succeed each other between the first 
page and the last. We begin with an un- 
principled youth who breaks his father’s 
heart and plunges his aunt and sister into 
disgrace. His story, somewhat feebly told, 
gives way to the courtship of two of the 
heroine’s friends ; but they soon get married 
and disappear, and our interest is demanded 
for others who come after them. Each 
romance is good reading in its way, but it 
is impossible to avoid a feeling of impatience 
with the author for so constantly hurrying 
us away from his creations as soon as we 
have begun to like them. Old friends die, 
infants grow up and pair themselves off at 
the altar, so that if it were not for the 
chequered love story of the heroine herself, 
‘St. Martin’s Summer’ would be little better 
than a series of half-elaborated sketches. 
Yet enough, perhaps, has been said to show 
that this book is well worth reading, and 
that it is in many respects superior to the 
average of three-volume novels. 

‘ The Conjuror’s Daughter,’ though by no 
means a complete or minutely analytic book, 
bears tokens of being thrown off by a 
masculine and experienced mind, though it 
is hardly the work of a very promising 
novelist. The Dickenesque portion of it, the 
portrait of the hero’s unlucky father-in-law, 
the ‘‘ Professor Darwin” who “ has not the 
temper for dogs”’ (¢.e., performing poodles), 
is poor beside its prototype in the ‘Old Curio- 
sity Shop.’ Like other books of the time, 
it exceeds in “‘ padding.” It is quite un- 
necessary, for instance, to record the various 
turns in the staircase of a country rectory of 
the average kind when nothing in the action 
of the story depends upon them. Nor are 
‘‘Bones”’ and ‘‘ Beans,” the slim and the 
fat boys of the family, welcome to the reader 
unless connected with certain characteristic 
qualities they probably would have shown 
in real life. On the other hand, there is 
great pathos in the sketchy figure of Anna, 
the low-born wife of the pragmatic, pushing 
youth in the Company’s service. The Com- 
petition-Wallah, hardly a gentleman, is 
yet an unapproachable ideal to the simple 
wife who loves him. How far her faithful 
“stupidity” may be reckoned above his 
shallow self-sufficiency is a problem each 
reader may determine, but it is one of the 
suggestive questions which give interest to 
a novel. A more distinctly Indian story is 
that of ‘Myrtle and Nightshade,’ and ina 
familiar sense the author shows more of the 





verve essential in a novelist. The suicide of 
Pablo is a miniature from Dickens, and 
there is much truth to nature as well as 
literary skill in the notion of the dead 
heroine’s bosom being the receptacle of a 
portrait, not of her affianced lover, but of 
her disreputable and disgraced but beloved 
and tender father. 

Arnold Leigh is an infirm curate who 
is seduced from his allegiance to a charming 
cousin by the superior attractions of one 
Eveleen O’Connor, a flirt with an Irish 
scorn for virile inconstancy. There is but 
little remarkable in the story, except some 
strange French and such English as this: 
“We travelled like two prosaic Britishers 
ought to.” The curate is crushed and the 
cousin dies, and the only residuum we take 
with us of the story is an ‘‘ ower-true tale” 
of Ribbonmen and Irish murder, to be 
matched any day by facts recorded in the 
daily papers. 

‘Octavia’s Lovers’ shows a good deal of 
ability in its author. She is obviously 
clever and well informed, and one finds it 
pleasant to be in her company, even while 
acknowledging to oneself that her novel has 
great defects. The plot is of very weak 
construction and scarcely holds together at 
all, and there is no excuse for the introduc- 
tion of sundry long passages of description 
of places, such, for instance, as the descrip- 
tions of Jersey and of Italy in general, both 
put into the mouth of one of the characters 
as part of his conversation. Equally objec- 
tionable is the insertion of the text of an 
extempore prayer offered by the parson at 
a school treat. Moreover, the writer is 
much too fond of dragging in quotations 
with no more apology than ‘as So-and-so 
says.” But still she is at times—and these 
are frequent—amusing and lively, and 
throws off many a happy little bit of criti- 
cism on a variety of matters. There is 
nothing much better in the book than the 
letter from Switzerland at the beginning of 
the third volume. It is an excellent bit of 
letter-writing, natural, easy, and familiar, 
and without a dull sentence. If the author 
will only be content not to show the materials 
out of which her cleverness is made, and 
will really work at the composition of a plot, 
she may write a good novel. 

‘After a Dark Night—the Sun’ is the 
new title of a novel which was originally 
called ‘Clear Shining after Rain.’ Under 
that name it was reviewed in these columns 
(July 17th, 1880). It was found that this 
title had been anticipated, and the book has 
now been reissued with a new cover and 
title-page. 

‘The Verdendorps’ is an American story 
of the downright realistic sort, the chapters 
of which are all concise records of events, 
vouched and guaranteed by numerous docu- 
ments, letters, extracts from newspapers, 


counsel’s opinions, legal — and 
examinations in court. escription is 
rigidly cut down to its narrowest propor- 


tions, sentiment is at a discount, analysis of 
character (with the important exception of 
self-analysis on the part of the various per- 
sonages of the story) is wanting; no words 
are wasted in reaching the gist of the 
matter in hand; everything gives way 
to the fixed purpose of getting things 
told clearly and consecutively, just as they 
are supposed to have happened in real 
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life. The writer prefixes to his story a 
declaration to the effect that ‘‘ Verdendorps 
and Verdendorpiani are special creations of 
their Author; things by the author of the 
Verdendorps, of the Verdendorps affirmed, 
are affirmed of the Verdendorps alone.” 
But a separate address “to European 
readers” is careful to assure us that two 
Boston printers refused to print the volume 
through fear of libel suits, so manifestly to 
their minds was it based on incidents in the 
career of the Vanderbilts of New York. 
Perhaps we shall do the author no wrong if 
we assume that he anticipates a hearing on 
this ground, if on no other. Apparently he 
regards public men as fair game for the 
novelist. ‘The Concord dotard,’’ ‘ Joseph 
Cuisinier,” ‘Richard Empiricus,” and ‘the 
ideal sole-leather American” are masks 
which he uses less to conceal the real men 
with whom he deals than to put him at his 
ease in sneering at their morals or their 
reputation. 

‘Tiphaine’ is another of those literary 
mystifications in which M. Dumas fis is 
fond of indulging. He is not the author of 
‘Tiphaine,’ he is only the editor; and in the 
few pages of preface in which he introduces 
it, he assures his readers that, as the story 
is absolutely true, no one but himself, the 
author, and the author’s heroine, who is 
completely unknown to him, will ever know 
the author’s name. Those who expect a 
tale of wickedness will be bitterly dis- 
appointed. The story of ‘ Tiphaine’ is mild, 
sober, harmless, and rather interesting. It 
sets forth how, years ago, the author met 
and was civil to a charming little heiress of 
fourteen; how he went off and forgot her 
until she asked him to her wedding ; how 
long afterwards, when her husband, ix 
flagrante delicto, had expired under the re- 
volver of an injured husband, she renewed 
the acquaintance; how, in the course of 
a drive, she asked him to be her friend, 
and he, with Stendhal running in his mind, 
replied by kissing her on the mouth; how 
she scorned and forgave him, and how he fell 
in love with her; how he said nothing, and 
she went away and married some one else; 
and how, finally, she told him that until 
the moment of that unlucky Stendhalism of 
his he had been her ideal of what is honest 
and noble, and that she had only married 
another in self-defence. There is no more; 
and it seems hardly worth while to have 
been mysterious over so little. ‘Tiphaine’ 
is beautifully printed on thick paper, and 
has the widest and fairest margins ever 
seen. It may be read in half an hour; and 
then the reader will probably wish he had 
been better employed. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue Reports of two Congresses have been 
received which are worthy of more notice than 
the mere record of the fact. The first volume 
of the Report of the Fourth Oriental Congress, 
held at Florence in 1878, is full of interesting 
maiter in the French, Italian, and Latin lan- 
guages. The most remarkable paper is that by 
Prof. Ascoli, of Milan, on the subject of certain 
Hebrew inscriptions lately found near Naples, 
which fill an important gap in the history of 
that language. The subject is treated fully, 
and there are valuable lithographic illustrations. 
There are other papers of value by MM. Lenor- 
mant, Maspero, and Naville. There has been, 
and is still, regrettable delay in publishing this 





Report, and in fact what we have received is 
but an instalment. Bis dat, qui cito dat. 

Two magnificent quarto volumes represent 
the work of the French Provincial Congress 
held at Lyons in 1878. This movement is part 
of the rebellion of the French provincial towns 
against the tyranny of Paris. Marseilles led 
the way, and year by year is followed by the 
great towns. The Reports are full of most in- 
teresting information with regard to the lan- 
guages and religions of India, China, and Japan. 
The volumes are beautifully edited, and have 
the great and rare merit of rendering know- 
ledge on abstruse subjects attractive. There 
is also a business side to them, as the culture 
of silk and other Oriental products, arts, and 
manufactures are discussed. It is fair to add 
that to one munificent and patriotic citizen, M. 
Guimet, himself no mean Orientalist, his native 
city has been indebted for the great success of 
this Congress, and the erection at his own cost 
of a magnificent museum. France has little 
connexion with the extreme East, either by way 
of dominion or of commerce. We wish that the 
great towns of England, which have a deep 
interest in the East, would follow this noble 
example. 

From the office of the Leiswre Hour we have 
the Girl’s Own Annual, which consists of the 
first thirty-nine numbers of the Girl’s Own Paper 
neatly bound up so as to form a volume. 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH’s Brigitta has been 
added to the Tauchnitz collection of German 
authors. We have received a copy from Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. The story has been trans- 
lated by Miss Clara Bell. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have also sent 
us the English edition of Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
novel The Undiscovered Country, noticed in the 
Atheneum of August 21st. 

THE name of a little book which Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. send us, How to pass Exami- 
nations, is misleading. It is not a manual of the 
art of being examined, and a more fitting title 
for it would have been ‘How to-go in for 
Examinations.’ The object of the book is to 
show what are the preliminary steps to be taken 
by persons seeking to enter any of the pro- 
fessions, or to become bank or railway clerks, 
architects, civil engineers, masters or mistresses 
in Board schools, or to adopt other callings. 
There is some preliminary explanation of the 
mode of entering the universities, becoming a 
candidate at the University Local Examinations, 
and other ways of obtaining proof of having 
received an education. The book is very short, 
and the information in several instances rather 
meagre, and it so happens that it is generally 
where most is given that a reference is added to 
show where more may be obtained. The author 
has not carried out what the preface leads one 
to expect. He says, ‘‘The greatest care has 
been taken to point out the sources from which 
further authentic official information can easily 
be obtained.” Nothing of the sort is pointed 
out under the headings ‘‘ Cooper’s Hill,” ‘* The 
Bar,” and ‘‘ Railway Clerkships.” 

We have on our table The Life of William 
Ellery Channing, by his Nephew, W. H. 
Channing (Boston, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion),—A Practical Arithmetic for Elementary 
Schools, by J. Currie (Laurie),—Questions and 
Answers on the French Grammar, by V. Laurent 
(Stanford),—Professional Book-keeping, by W. J. 
Gordon (Wyman & Sons),—Charlemagne and 
the Carlovingians, by G. Masson (Low),—The 
Cities and Towns of China, by G. M. H. Play- 
fair (Hongkong, Noronha & Co.),—Scientific 
Transcendentalism, by D. M. (Williams & Nor- 
gate),—A Student's Handbook of Psychology and 
Ethics, by F. Ryland (Sonnenschein),—Tables 
for the Analysis of a Simple Salt, by A. Vinter 
(Longmans),—The Bicyclist’s Guide to Machines 
and Makers, by R. E. Phillips (‘The Bazaar’ 
Office),—Modern Thinkers, by Van. B. Denslow 
(Chicago, Belford Clarke & Co.),—Versus a 





Woman; Pro-Women: a Man’s Thoughts about 
Men, by Mrs. H. Dobell (Wertheimer),—The 
Legend by the River Dee (F. L. Malgarini),— 
The Story of Stella Peel, by H. L. Childe. 
Pemberton (The Literary Production Com. 
mittee),—A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing, by E. 
Jerrold (Nimmo & Bain),—Howrs of Lonéli- 
ness, by A. Coles (Canterbury, J. Gibbs),— 
Lays and Lyrics, by G. Lancaster (Hull, C. H, 
Barnwell),—Beethoven, by G. Hein (Aberdeen, 
Milne),—The Death of Evander, by W. §&. 
(Oxford, J. Vincent),—Spring’s Début, by J. J. 
Sylvester (Printed for Private Circulation’,— 
Poems and Hymns, by J. Sharp (Bell),— 
The Hibbert Lectwres, 1880, by E. Renan (Wil- 
liams & Norgate), — Everlasting Punishment: 
Lectures, by E. Goulburn (Rivingtons), 
—The Gospel Miracles in their Relation to 
Christ and Christianity, by W. M. Taylor 
(Hamilton),—Om Ndgra Atona, by A. Kock 
(Lund, Gleerups),— Le Pays et VArmée, by 
Le Général Baron Goethals (Triibner), —Les 
Forces Nationales, by Lieut.- Gen. Baron 
van der Smissen (Triibner),—Handbuch der 
Deutschen Alterthumskunde, Part I., by L. 
Lindenschmit (Brunswick, F. Vieweg & Son), 
—Un Ambassadeur Libéral, by E. Fremy 
(Triibner),—and Rainhas de Portugal, 2 vols., 
by F. de F. Benevides (Paris, Barral). Among 
New Editions we have Sunday: its Origin, 
History, and Present Obligation, by J. A. 
Hessey (Cassell), — The Old Church Clock, by 
R. Parkinson (Simpkin),—Church History of 
Ireland, 2 vols., by S. Malone (Dublin, Gill 
& Son),—Hydro - Incubation, in Theory and 
Practice, by T. Christy (Christy & Co.),—and 
Practical Swiss Guide (Triibner). Also the 
following Pamphlets: The Land Question, Ire- 
land (Dublin, Irish Land Committee),—Agita- 
tion in Ireland, by R. Staples, jun. (Ridgway), 
—and The Commerce and Prospects of England, 
by E. G. Man (Ridgway). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Cooper’s (T.) The Atonement, and other Discourses, 5/ cl. 
Dexter’s (H. M.) The Congregationalism of the Last Three 
Hundred Years, roy. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Haveryal’s (F. R.) My Bible Study, for the Sundays of the 
Year, oblong 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Law, 
Clark’s (E. C.) Analysis of Criminal Liability, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Goethe’s Faust, translated chiefly in Blank Verse by J. A. 
Bird, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Hamilton’s (E. Lee) Gods, Saints, and Men (Poems), 6/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I., 1640,¢ 
edited by W. D. Hamilton, roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Christie’s (R. C.) Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renais- 
sance, a Biography, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Jennings’s (G. H.) Anecdotal History of the British Parlia- 
ment, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 15/ 
Victor Emmanuel II., Life of, by G. 8. Godkin, cheap edit., 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Berry's (C. B.) The Other Side, how it Struck Us, cr. 8vo. 9/ 
Philology. 
Abbott’s Via Latina, a First Latin Book, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Euripides’ Bacche, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, &., 
by J. E. Sandys, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Science, 
Attwood’s (G.) Practical Blowpipe Assaying, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Boiler-Maker’s Assistant, The, by J. Courtney, Revised and 
Edited by D. K. Clark, 12mo. 2/ cl. lp. (Weale’s Series.) 
Darling (W.) and Ranney’s (A. L.) The Essentials of 
Anatomy, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
King’s (J. W.) The War Ships and Navies of the World, 30/ 
Spencer's (H.) Descriptive Sociology, No. 7, folio, 21/ bds. 
Stokes’s (G. G.) Mathematical and Physical Papers, Vol. I, 
8vo. 15/ cl. 
Thresh’s (J. C.) Physics, Experimental and Mathematical, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Beeston’s (C.) In Fair Bruges, a Romance of the Present 
Day, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Bowen's (C. E.) The House on the Bridge, and other Tales, 
illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Collins’s (W.) Jezebel’s Daughter, cheap edit., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Cup (The) of Consolation, or Bright Messages for the Sick- 
bed, by an Invalid, with Introduction by J. R. Macduff, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Davison’s (A. B.) A Thousand Thoughts from Various 
Authors, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Doudney’s (S.) Stepping Stones, a Story of our Inner Life, 
er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Dunsmuir’s A Vida, Study of a Girl, cheap edit., 6/ cl. 
Ernest Struggles, or Life of a Station-Master, Part 2, 3/6 cl. 
Groome’s (F. H.) In Gipsy Tents, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
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Hawthorne’s (J.) Ellice Quentin, and other Stories, 2 vols. 21/ 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Dick Cheveley, his Adventures and 
isadventures, imp. 16mo. 7/6 cl. . 
Massi’s (M. Coustard de) History of Duelling in all Countries, 
translated from the French, with Introduction, &c., by 
Sir L. O'Trigger, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Miller’s (O. T.) Nimpo’s Troubles, cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
Pictorial Treasury of Famous Men and Famous Deeds, 6/ cl. 
The Chase, a Tale of the Southern States, from the French 
of Jules Lermina by A. Sergeant, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
(Modern Foreign Library.) 
Tuscan Fairy Tales (taken down from the Mouths of the 
People), with 16 Illustrations by J. Stanley, 3/6 cl. 
Veracious History of a Black-and-Tan Terrier, told by Him- 
self, edited by Lady Lamb, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Wood’s (Mrs, H.) Johnny Ludlow, 2nd series, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Philosophy. 
Pfleiderer (E.): Eudimonismus u. Egotismus, lm, 50. 
History and Biography. 
Biidinger (Max): Der Ausgang d. Medischen Reiches, 0m. 50. 
Cardauns (H.): Konrad v. Hostaden, 3m. 60. 
Hue (M. le Capitaine): Analyse des Principales Campagnes 
conduites en Europe depuis Louis XIV., 3fr. 50. 
La Pologne et les Habsbourg, 2 fr. 
Philology. 
Miklosich (F.): Ueber die Mundarten u. die Wanderungen 
der Zigeuner Europa’s, Part 12, 3m. 
Science. 
Claus (Prof. Carl): Grundziige der Zoologie, Vol. 1, Part 3, 
4m. 30. 


General Literature. 
Dumas (A., fils): Les Femmes qui tuent et les Femmes qui 
Votent, 2fr. 
Miracles de Nostre-dame par Personnages, edited from the 
MS. by G. Paris and U. Robert, Vol. 14, 10fr. 








AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM PARIS DURING 
THE REFORMATION. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Tue following unsigned letter has been tran- 
scribed into the Register of Bishop Longland, 
who occupied the see of Lincoln from March 
20th, 1521, to May 7th, 1547. I am indebted 
to the Rev. A. R. Maddison, F.S.A., for the 
transcript from which my copy is taken. I have 
been at some pains to find out whether it has 
ever been printed or whether other copies of it 
exist in manuscript. I cannot hear of its exist- 
ence in any other form. It is a curious picture 
of one of those scenes which we have reason to 
believe were not uncommon in Paris when the 
struggle of the Reformation was at its height. 
As I think it may be of interest to your French 
readers and others who are students of the his- 
tory of France, I forward it to you for publi- 
cation. EpwarpD Peacock. 


Such newes as we haue here in Parrys I have 
sent you as touchinge suche as of late hathe 
chaunced emonges us. pleasith itt you to be 
aduertised that nott with standinge the severe 
iustice which of late hathe been executed upon 
thise antechristes whiche besyd many erronyouse 
opynyons soo blasphemously oppugneth the 
mooste blessed sacrament of the aulter. Ther 
was within thise fewe dayes by the stretes of 
parrys scatoryd books which was Intitled 
Parantiphrasyn scilicet a right prouffitable 
Intreatise concernynge the Sacrament of the 
aulter. wherin as they say were scarsely soo 
many sentences as blasphemyes contrary to the 
said sacrament wherewith the Kynge was highely 
offended. And forasmuche as he thought that 
he hadd doon as muche before as in hym was for 
the extirpacion of this heresye, and itt litle hadd 
prouffyted, he thought then noo other refuge 
butt onely of god to whome pryncipally this 
matter appertayned. Whereupon the xxj' day 
of this moneth of January he commaunded a 
generall procession to be maade by the hole citie 
and the unyursitie of parrys In whiche this 
was thordre. ffirste the sherive of saint 
Genoveffe, whiche is neuer doone without grette 
and urgent causes accompanyed with dyuers 
parishes with such reliques as they hadd, brought 
upon xxj mennys backes bare foted and all 
naked savinge their shirtes to n’re Dames with 
the Cathedrall churche, Thabbott and the 
monkes folowinge bare foted deuoutely seyinge 
and synginge, And with them came the Jacobyns 
to the said chirche where was gathered togydre 
the thre other ordres with other religiouse houses 
and curates of chirches with such reliques as 
euery man hadd tarying their comyage This 





doon they all ther assemblede with canons and 
with the Cathedrall quere with other reliques 
as of saint James, philipp marcell, barbara, 
Genoueva, & went to saint Germayns nere to 
the Kyngs palice named the lower. Thidre was 
brought reliques of the Kynge his chappell 
manely the holy crosse, the crowne of thorne. 
To the whiche place the Kynge, the quene, the 
dolffyn with other his sones and doughters, the 
ptynces and nobles of his courte came from 
thens and soo returned all in ordre to n’re dames 
before named. fiirst was the Cordelyars in 
nombre to my Judgement v° and in the 
latter ende of them came the quene on 
horse backe accompanyed with twoo of the 
Kynges doughters and tx or above of ladies, 
decked all after the ffrenche ffashion in 
mooste goodlieste wise untill they came directly 
before the chirche where the quene alighted and 
taryed the comynge of the Kynge in a house 
provided for hir. after the Cordelyars came 
the Jacobyns as many in nombre as the other. 
Consequently the Augustynes, Carmel monkes, 
religiouse men, curates of parishes, lycentialls 
and doctours, noo other I will reherse here for 
the nombre is in maner infynite, with tapers 
euery man in their hands and suche notable 
reliques as they hadde. 

Hereafter folowed the monkes of saint 
Genovefie of the oon syde of the streate, and 
of saint marcells of the other syde. After 
them came the sherives of bothe thise saintes 
oon againste a nother caryinge as I declared 
before. after them came the canons ande quere 
of the Kyngs chappell and Cathedrall chirche, 
and after them came the sweffs euery man with 
his Javelinge in his hande. Then folowed them 
the gentlemen of the courte and after them 
came v or vi busshoppes iiij Cardinalls with other 
grette men of the courte spirituall, beringe also 
certayne reliques. after whome came iij of the 
Kynges sones havinge the iiij with them whiche 
caryed the canopy ouer the Sacrament whiche 
the busshoppe of parrys bare. The Kynge 
folowynge ymmediately on fote open heded, 
with a torche in his hande hauinge the Car- 
dynall loreyne on his lefte hand, syde by syde, 
and after hym in that parte the prynces and 
other nobles of the courte. and on the right 
hande the prymour presydent of the parliament, 
whome folowed the comisailes of the same with 
other of other places of Justice and all those in 
scarlett, and in the myddest of thise twoo 
straite after the Kinge came Lx or above of 
noble men with torches as he didd. The reason 
wherefore he putt the parliament on his hande 
was to signyfie that he wolde preserve Justice 
above any creature lyvinge were he neuer soo 
noble or dere beloved to hym. Then folowed 
the mayour of the towne with his officers and 
aldermen, and after them the Kynges garde, 
and the garde of the towne, with hawberds in 
their handes and stavis, and as for the multytude 
of comyns that were there I cannott nombre, 
and whenne the Kynge came before the 
chirche the quene beinge caryed betwixt iiij 
men in hir chayre with the Kynges doughters 
folowed hym- into the chirche where was a 
solempne masse songe, semblament as itt is upon 
Corpus Christi daye. What highe solemnyte 
was doon ther itt was nott possible to entre to 
see, and as the Kynge passed before the chambre 
that I stode in the people whiche stode in the 
streate laudynge the Kynge, as he was mooste 
worthieste for this noble acte cryed to hym 
Sir doe good Justice, whome with lovinge coun- 
tenance he badde to be content as who wolde 
saye that they shulde nott nede to feare thatt, 
and that he shortely after declared, ffor ymme- 
diately after dyner was hadde oute of the Scha- 
telate his pryson vj condempned persons. The 
receiver off Mans, a grette man and worth above 
XL crownes, a Counsailour’s sone of Roan and 
iiij other whiche were burned thre att the halys 
and thre att the crosselyrewaye, and with this 
Receiver was burned thre grette sackes of bookes 
of heresye whiche were founde in his house. 





This ye may boldely affyrme for itt is nothinge 
butt truthe with muche more whiche for lacke 
of leasur I haue omytted Moreouer after dyner 
whiche was in the busshoppe of Parrys house 
the Kyng declared in an Oracion to his nobles 
and counsailours his faithefull mynde towards 
god Rehersynge his benefites, and the long con- 
tynuance of his roialme in the true faithe of 
christe, mentyonynge also that as his predeces- 
sours were not without good cause called mooste 
christian prynces soo he trusted to ymploye his 
endevour that his name shall nott decaye or be 
lost by hym. Exhortynge and requyrynge them 
all bothe spirituall and temporall euery man for 
his parte to doo the same, addynge furdre that 
if he founde any to halte in this poynte he 
shulde suffre extreme iustice alleginge this texte 
**Si oculus tuus scandalizat te erue et proice 
eum abste.” 

Sithe oon woman was brent and dyverse other 
remayne in pryson, some condempned, some like 
to be shortely, and this present day ar bannyshed 
the realme off ffraunce aboue Lx persones which 
ar suspecte of heresye, their goodes all con- 
fiscate to the Kynges use. And also I shall 
desiour you to pardon me because I didd not 
write this nowe fayrer ffor the brynger was in 
suche Importune haste that I coude nott write 
itt to my purpose &c. 








WINTERTON IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Sept. 18, 1880. 

Winterton : Winteringham :: Brinton : Brin- 
ingham. These Norfolk villages have always 
appeared to me to be simply the ton of Brin 
and the ham of Brining (Brin’s son). I know a 
coachman in the county of the name of Bryn. 
Substitute Winter for Brin. J. VALPY. 








Literary Gossip. 


WE hear with very great regret, just as 
we are going to press, of the death of Miss 
Jewsbury, which took place at ten o’clock 
on Thursday morning. In our next number 
we shall give a notice of the deceased lady, 
who was for very many years a contributor 
to these columns. 

We hear that Prof. Sayce intends to 
go to the East in the course of the next 
winter for archeological investigations. 
Amongst other places he will visit Cyprus, 
Tarsus, and Damascus, where he will 
examine some private collections. 

WE are sorry to learn that Dr. Biihler is 
going to resign his post in India, in con- 
sequence of bad health. 

WE have reason to believe that Dr. H. 
Krebs, Librarian of the Taylorian Institu- 
tion, Oxford, will be appointed as locum 
tenens for the vacant teachership of German 
at that institution for the next term. 

WE understand that Prof. John Rhys, of 
Jesus College, Oxford, will bring out for 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press a 
revised edition of the ‘Mabinogion,’ with 
an English translation, a glossary, and a 
literary introduction. 

Messrs. Krcan Pavut & Co.’s list of an- 
nouncements comprises Mr. Frederick Pol- 
lock’s ‘Life and Philosophy of Spinoza,’ 
‘Selections from the Official Writings of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.C.B.,’ edited by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
and Mr. Duffield’s long-promised transla- 
tion of ‘Don Quixote.’ Messrs. W. Addis 
and T. Arnold are engaged upon a ‘Catholic 
Dictionary,’ founded on the work of Wetze 
and Welte, but adapted to English readers. 
Mr. Hubert Croft has completed his anno- 
tated edition of Sir Thomas Elyot’s ‘The 
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Governour.’ Mr. Halford Vaughan has a 
second volume of ‘New Readings and Ren- 
derings from Shakspeare’s Tragedies’ nearly 
ready. Miss Emily J. Carey has made a 
translation of Stapfer’s ‘Shakespeare and 
Classical Antiquity. Mr. ©. Thornton 
Forster and Mr. F. H. Blackburne Daniell 
have prefixed a Life to the ‘ Letters of Ogier 
Gheslin de Busbecgq,’ so often mentioned by 
Gibbon under the name Busbequius. 

THe same publishers are preparing the 
following books of travel: ‘ Polar Recon- 
naissance,’ by Capt. A. H. Markham, giving 
an account of the discovery of Novaya 
Zemlya; Mr. Hayes’s ‘New Colorado and 
the Santa Fé Trail’; and ‘The Genoese 
Republic,’ by Theodore Bent. 

In poetry the same publishers will shortly 
issue a collected edition of sonnets by 
Charles Tennyson Turner, to which the 
Poet Laureate has prefixed a memorial 
poem; Miss Toru Dutt’s ‘Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields,’ which was first printed a 
few years ago in India; ‘Mary Magdalene,’ 
by Mrs. Richard Greenough; ‘The Cardinal 
Archbishop: a Spanish Legend,’ by Col. 
Colomb; ‘Records and Musings,’ by the 
late Robert Leighton; and ‘Dorothy: a 
Country Story in Elegiacs.’ A disciple of 
Goethe, under the pseudonym of ‘ Loki,” 
has written a ‘New Werther.’ 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce 
the following works in general literature 
for the coming season: ‘The Life of Her 
Majesty the Queen,’ by Mrs. Oliphant; a 
series entitled ‘‘ English Philosophers,” in- 
cluding ‘Adam Smith,’ by J. Farrer, ‘Bacon,’ 
by Prof. Fowler, and ‘J. 8. Mill,’ by Miss 
Helen Taylor; ‘The Story of the Zulu 
Campaign,’ by Major Ashe and the late 
Capt. the Hon. E. V. Wyatt Edgell; ‘ Pri- 
mitive Folk-Moots, or Open-Air Assemblies 
in Britain,’ by Laurence Gomme, F.S.A.; 
‘The Parliamentary History of the Irish 
Land Question from 1829 to 1869, and the 
Origin and Results of the Ulster Custom,’ 
by Rt. Barry O’Brien; and ‘The Chaldean 
Account of Genesis,’ by George Smith, 
new edition, revised and corrected by Prof. 
Sayce. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will also 
publish shortly two books of travels: ‘New 
Guinea: What I Did and What I Saw,’ by 
L. M. D’Albertis, Officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy ; and ‘Seven Years in South 
Africa,’ by Dr. Emil Holub. 

Mr. R. D. Biackmore’s new story will be 
entitled ‘Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale.’ It 
will be published in Good Words, and com- 
mence in January. 

WE understand that Lieut.-Col. W. F. 
Butler is collecting his many interesting 
papers on Afghans, Zulus, Cyprus, &c., into 
a volume, with an introductory chapter on 
our colonial policy which is likely to attract 
considerable attention. The book will shortly 
be issued by Mr. Isbister. 

WE hear of another work by the late Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, entitled ‘Attic Salt; or, 
Epigrammatic Sayings, Healthful, Humor- 
ous, and Wise, in Prose and Verse.’ This 
is a collection from the works of Mortimer 
Collins made by Mr. Frank Kerslake, which 
will be brought out early in October by 
Messrs. B. Robson & Co. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List of 
Parliamentary Papers for August, 1880, 





contains the titles of 62 Reports and Papers, 
32 Bills, and 46 Papers by Command. 
Under the first head we call attention to the 
Statement of the Net Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of India for 1856-57, and for the years 
1867-8 to 1879-80; to the Finance Accounts 
of the United Kingdom for the Year ending 
March, 1880; to the Report from the Select 
Committee on the North British Railway 
(Tay Bridge) Bill; to the Report from the 
Select Committee on the London Water 
Supply; and to the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Sugar Industries, with 
Minutes of Evidence. Among the Papers 
by Command interest attaches to the Sta- 
tistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in 
each of the last Fifteen Years, 1865-1879 
(27th number); to the General Report to 
the Board of Trade on the Share and Loan 
Capital, Traffic in Passengers and Goods, 
Working Expenditure, and Net Profits of 
the Railways of the United Kingdom for 
the Year 1879; and to the Reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners on Farming in the 
United States of America and in Canada. 

Ont of the forthcoming volumes of Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co.’s series entitled 
‘‘ Foreign Countries” will contain ‘ Russia,’ 
by Mr. W. R. Morfill, of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Tue same publishers are preparing the 
following three-volume novels for publica- 
tion: ‘Mary Marston,’ by George Mac 
Donald; ‘Sarah de Berenger,’ by Jean 
Ingelow ; ‘ Black Abbey,’ by M. Crommelin; 
and ‘A Plot of the Present Day,’ by Kate 
Hope. They also announce some other 
works of fiction: ‘Jack and Jill: a Village 
Story,’ by Louisa M. Alcott; ‘The Heir 
of Kilfinnan,’ a new story by the late 
W. H. G. Kingston; ‘The Tribulations 
of a Chinaman’ and ‘The Steam House,’ 
by Jules Verne; and ‘ Under the Punkah,’ 
by Phil. Robinson. 


‘ 


Messrs. Hurst & Buacxetr have in the 
press a work from the pen of the well-known 
actor Mr. Edmund Leathes, entitled ‘An 
Actor Abroad,’ consisting of gossip, dra- 
matic, narrative, and descriptive, from the 
author’s personal recollections of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, Cali- 
fornia, and other places. The same firm 
will publish in October a new novel, en- 
titled ‘ Strictly Tied Up,’ in three volumes. 

Mr. A. H. Burren is performing very 
satisfactorily the promise made in January 
last, and announced in the Atheneum for 
January 81st, of reprinting the plays of 
John Day. The first part, containing the 
‘Parliament of Bees,’ appeared three months 
ago, and the second part, containing the ‘ Ile 
of Guls,’ has just been published. A third 
part is, we believe, in active preparation. 
At present the editor has confined himself in 
his notes to a revision of the text, and in 
that direction, in spite of the apparently 
hopeless corruption of many passages, Mr. 
Bullen seems determined to do all that 
could be desired. While preparing the 
‘Parliament of Bees’ for the press he was 
fortunate enough to find among the Lans- 
downe MSS. a transcript of the play in an 
unrevised state, with which he has collated 
the printed quarto of 1641, and published 
the variations in his foot-notes. Students 
of Elizabethan literature have thus an in- 


teresting illustration of the changes which 





| 








sixteenth and seventeenth century plays 
underwent while passing from the stage to 
the press. In the ‘Ile of Guls’ some of the 
emendations have been suggested by Mr. 
Fleay and Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, both of 
whom have placed their notes on the comedy 
at Mr. Bullen’s disposal. We look forward 
with much interest to the part of the 
series containing Mr. Bullen’s promised 
essay on John Day and his general notes on 
the plays. The work is being printed at 
the Chiswick Press. 

Mr. Davin Boeve will publish in Novem- 
ber a new book by Mr. 8. Butler, author of 
‘Erewhon’ and ‘Life and Habit,’ &c., 
entitled ‘Unconscious Memory.’ The work 
will contain translations from the German 
of Prof. Ewald Hering, of Prague, and Von 
Hartmann, with a comparison between the 
views of instinctive and unconscious actions 
taken by these two writers respectively. 

Amone the new books announced for the 
coming season by Messrs. Marcus Ward & 
Co. is one by Miss Catharine Drew, ‘The 
Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s.’ It treats of Ger- 
many in the seventeenth century, and the 
state of music and musical instruments; also 
of lace making, which was then a staple 
trade in Germany. 

‘Lert to Starve, and No One wants the 
Blame,’ by Mrs. E. A. Germains, is the title 
of a new story to be published early in 
October by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

In his forthcoming volume on ‘Pea- 
sant Life in the West of England,’ which 
will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Oo., Mr. F. 
G. Heath will give, under the section 
heading of ‘English Peasants of To-day,” 
a considerable amount of information con- 
cerning the present condition—moral and 
intellectual as well as material—of the 
peasant population of Dorset, Wilts, Somer- 
set, and Devon. Among the subjects 
specially dealt with will be cottages and 
sanitation, present money earnings, allot- 
ments, dress and food; and there will be 
chapters on “Poor Farming and Depres- 
sion,”’ and on “‘ Superstition and Folk-lore.” 

Messrs. ©. Kzcan Pavut & Oo.’s list of 
new theological works is this :—Vol. II. of 
Mr. Cheyne’s ‘The Prophecies of Isaiah’; 
‘A Commentary on the Book of Job,’ with 
a translation by Samuel Cox; ‘The Human 
Race, and other Sermons,’ by the late F. W. 
Robertson; a new volume of sermons by 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; ‘The Gospel 
of the Divine Life,’ by Thomas Griffith; 
‘The Three Sevens,’ by H. T. Adamson, 
B.D.; ‘A Year’s Meditations,’ by the author 
of ‘ Récit d’une Seeur’; a ‘Life of Sister 
Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity 
at the St. Johannis Hospital at Bonn’; ‘A 
History of the Holy Eucharist in England 
related from the Catholic Standpoint,’ by 
the Rev. T. E. Bridgett; in the ‘“ Pulpit 
Commentary” new volumes on the First Book 
of Samuel and on Genesis; and two works 
aiming at the reconciliation of science and 
religion, the one entitled ‘The New Truth 
and the Old Faith,’ by a Scientific Layman, 
and the other, by Mr. William Graham, on 
‘The Faith and Morals of Science.’ 

Tne same firm will also publish ‘Jewish 
Life in the East,’ by 8. M. Samuel; a book 
‘About the Jews since Bible Times,’ by 
Mrs. Magnus; and a ‘Hebrew Grammar 
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and Exercise Book,’ by Ada 8. Ballin and 
F. L. Ballin. 

Messrs. C. Kecan Pavt & Co.’s “‘ Educa- 
tion Library ” will be commenced, under the 
editorship of Mr. Philip Magnus, by ‘An 
Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories,’ by Mr. Oscar Browning, and 
‘Comenius,’ by Prof. Simon Laurie. The 
«Parchment Library” is to be increased by 
the addition of a new translation of the ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi,’ a new edition of Keats’s 
Poems, Prof. Dowden’s annotated edition of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets, and Mr. Mark Patti- 
son’s edition of Milton’s Sonnets. 

Tue Corporation of Cardiff, finding the 
present Free Library inadequate to the 
wants of the town, have resolved to build 
a handsome and commodious block, com- 
prising a free library, museum, and art 
schools, and the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury have been asked to sanction a loan 
of 10,0007. for the new buildings. 

The Squire: a Magazine for Country Gentle- 
men is the title of a new monthly periodical, 
to be conducted by Mr. Morgan Evans. The 
first number is announced to appear in 
November. 

Tue “Round Table” Annual this year 
will be entitled ‘Four Flirts: their Cards, 
and how they Played Them,’ and will be 
written by Mr. Ernest Warren. 

Messrs. Remineton & Co. will publish, 
in two volumes, early in October, ‘ Con- 
tinental Society and Scenery,’ by Helen and 
Alice Zimmern. The delineations are taken 
from the works of twenty-six eminent foreign 
novelists. Short notices will be added of the 
lives and writings of the various authors. 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. will publish next 
month, in serial form, ‘The Child’s Life 
of Christ.’ They also announce ‘Old and 
New Edinburgh,’ by James Grant, and 
a book called ‘Young Ireland,’ dealing 
with the times of O’Connell and Smith 
O’Brien, by the Hon. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, who was in succession the fellow 
prisoner: of each of them, and has since had 
a remarkable career in Australia. 


Messrs. Hopper & Sroveuron are about 
to publish a series of popular biographies, 
under the general title of ‘‘ Men worth Re- 
membering.” It is proposed to give the 
lives of William Wilberforce, Richard Bax- 
ter, Philip Doddridge, John Wycliffe, Thomas 
Chalmers, Henry Martyn, and others. Among 
the contributors will be the Dean of Salis- 
bury, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. Stanford, Canon 
Fleming, Dr. Donald Fraser, and Canon 
Bell. The series will be published in Ame- 
rica simultaneously with the English edition 
by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Messrs. Newman & Co. have in the press 
a revised second edition of Mr. Samuel 
Phillips Day’s ‘Life and Society in Ame- 
rica,’ which will be ready early next month. 
The second series of the work will be issued 
at the same time. 

Messrs. Haventon & Co. are now pub- 
lishing a new work entitled ‘ Ecce Veritas,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Hitchens, of Eccleston 
Square Church. The object of the book is 
to show the relationship between modern 
scepticism and revealed religion. 

WE observe that Mr. Elliot Stock an- 
nounces the close of the subscription list to 
his fae-simile of Juliana Berners’s ‘ Treatyse 





of Fysshynge wyth an Angle’ on the last 
day of this month. 

Messrs. A. & C. Brack have in the press 
a biography of the late Principal Candlish 
by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, with an introduction 
by Principal Rainy, and a new book by 
the late Rev. Dr. Raleigh, which will be a 
companion volume to his ‘ Quiet Resting- 
places.’ 

Tue meeting of librarians in Edinburgh, 
under the auspices of the Library Associa- 
tion, will take place on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th of next month. We hear that papers 
will be read on early printing in Scotland, 
the law of copyright, the Free Libraries 
Act, and biographical sketches will be given 
of distinguished Edinburgh librarians. 

Tue candidates for the chair of Com- 
mercial and Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Hodgson, include Prof. Leone Levi, 
Mr. A. J. Wilson (one of the City editors of 
the Times), Mr. H. Dunning Macleod, and 
Mr. John Macdonell, author of ‘A Survey 
of Political Economy.’ 

A BAZAAR in aid of a fund for the erec- 
tion of a statue of Burns has been opened 
in Dumfries. It contains an exhibition of 
upwards of one hundred relics of the poet. 
The proposed statue has been designed by 
Mrs. D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh. 

Tur Monday Shakspere Club, Glasgow, 
will begin its work for the session 1880-1 
with ‘2 Henry IV.’ on October 11th. 

Tue work of Dr. W. W. Ireland, of the 
Scottish National Institution at Larbert, on 
‘Idiocy and Imbecility,’ published in 1877, 
has recently been translated into the Russian 
language by Dr. Tomaschewski, with a 
pretace by Prof. Mierzejewski. At the 
same time the Medico-Psychological Society 
of St. Petersburg (Société des Psychiatres) 
has conferred on Dr. Ireland the diploma 
of corresponding member of that body. 

Messrs. Trtsyer & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish ‘Contributions to the History of the 
Development of the Human Race,’ lectures 
and dissertations by Lazarus Geiger, trans- 
lated from the second German edition by 
Dr. David Asher, of Leipzig. 

Tue Modern Review for October will con- 
tain the continuation of Prof. Kuenen’s 
‘Essay on Critical Method,’ and Dr. Car- 
penter supplements his previous paper with 
a discussion on ‘Nature and Law.’ Mrs. 
William Grey contributes an article on the 
social and religious struggle between the 
old and the new in modern Italy. The first 
of Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s promised studies 
of ‘Faust’ also appears in the forthcoming 
number. 

Nor many more than two hundred pages 
of Dr. Badger’s ‘ English-Arabic Lexicon’ 
remain to be printed. The work will pro- 
bably be completed by the end of the year. 
It will be published by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

Our veteran and distinguished Orientalist, 
Mr. J. W. Redhouse, late Oriental Secretary 
to the Foreign Office, to whom we referred 
last week, is about to publish by subscrip- 
tion a metrical translation from the Persian 
of a portion of a famous work, the Mesuevi 
poems of Jelilu-’d-din, Er Rumi, of Qonya 
(Konieh). The book is little known to 
Europeans, but is venerated in the East 





next to the Koran in its relation to the 
mystic sects. We shall be fortunate to 
have in English, besides the short sketch 
by Prof. E. H. Palmer, ‘The Song of the 
Reed,’ this larger work of Mr. Redhouse, 
of which Messrs. Triibner will be the pub- 
lishers. 

A coLLecTeD edition of all the recent 
poems of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes will 
7 appear, under the title of ‘The Iron 

ate. 


Tue Russian Jesuits, expelled from their 
domicile in the Rue de Sévres by the decree 
of the ‘29th of March, have published a 
translation of an article from the Golos, 
‘Les Jésuites Russes et le Musée Slave, 
Paris, 1880,’ as a protest against the way 
in which they have been treated and the 
breaking up of their interesting Slavonic 
Museum, which contained many rarities, 
including the celebrated Ostrog Bible of 
1581. 


Mrs. Mary Sruarr Smiru, the wife of 
Prof. Smith, of the University of Virginia, 
has translated from the German Duntzer’s 
‘Life of Goethe,’ and the version will be 
published shortly in Boston. 


Mr. Henry Liewe.ttyn WItt1ams writes 
to us, under date of September 20th, as 
follows :— 

“In a recent issue of Truth remarks were 
made on the absence of a story of ‘The Mys- 
teries of Constantinople,’ and, in apparent allu- 
sion to a lately published romance, called ‘ The 
Mysteries of St. Petersburg,’ in English, a 
French novel under that title was pointed out. 
To prevent any one, perhaps, travelling over 
the same ground, it should be known that 
Messrs. Dicks purchased my ‘ Mysteries of Con- 
stantinople’as far back as the Russo-Turkish 
war time. As for ‘The Mysteries of St. Peters- 
burg,’ every line of which has passed under my 
pen, it has not the slightest relations with any 
other work in any language.” 

M. Goreniscuerr has returned to St. 
Petersburg from Egypt and brought with 
him several objects of the earliest Egyptian 
period. 








SCIENCE 

The Birds of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 

By the late Edward Hearle Rodd. Edited 

by James Edmund Harting. (Triibner 

& Co.) 
Tue thanks of all bird lovers, whether 
scientific or not, are due to both author and 
editor of this most pleasant book. Readers 
of the Zoologist and of the natural history 
column of the Field know the name of 
Edward Hearle Rodd as that of a most un- 
wearied and learned collector and recorder 
of new and rare Cornish birds, and many 
doubtless read with regret of his death in 
the early part of the present year. In 1864 
Mr. Rodd published ‘A List of British 
Birds as a Guide to the Ornithology of 
Cornwall,’ and he issued a second edition of 
the same in 1869. At intervals from 
1840, and annually from 1850, he also 
contributed summaries of the ornithological 
news of the county to the Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. At the 
time of his death he had prepared and 
revised a few sheets of the present book, in 
which he intended to combine all his pre- 
vious ornithological notes. After the death 
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of the author, Mr. Harting, whose name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of 
his work, undertook to weld the abundant, 
if somewhat fragmentary, materials into 
such a history of the birds of Cornwall as 
Mr. Rodd had intended, and he has certainly 
carried out his task most admirably. The 
various notes contributed to the pages of the 
Zoologist and the Field, the ‘ Lists’ of 1864 and 
1869, and the annual summaries have been 
recast and rewritten, and now appear in 
the body of this book, so that, to quote 
Mr. Harting’s own words, ‘‘ the author is 
responsible tor the facts, the editor for the 
mode of expression.” 

But the editor has done much more than 
this. He has himself written and added, 
not only a memoir of Mr. Rodd, which, if it 
has a fault, has the unusual one of being 
too brief, but also a most interesting intro- 
duction, in which he has collected notices of 
the birds of Cornwall by various writers 
from William of Worcester to Mr. Rodd’s 
contemporaries. 

As regards the memoir, we need only add 
that we note with satisfaction that Mr. Rodd 
has bequeathed his splendid collection to his 
nephew, Mr. F. R. Rodd, of Trebartha Hall, 
who, being himself an ornithologist, is likely 
to carry on the good work begun by his 
uncle. 

As to the introduction, we are not sure 
that it is not the most interesting part of 
the book. Among the authors quoted are 
William of Worcester (1468 or 1478); John 
Leland (wrote about 1600?); Richard Carew 
of Antonie (1602), of whose book Mr. Harting 
says, ‘‘Inthis volume we have apparently 
the first printed account of the birds of 
Cornwall furnished by a resident in the 
county”; Camden, the author of ‘ Britannia’ 
(1607); Francis Willughby (1678), Walter 
Moyle (1726), and others. The extracts 
are interesting not only as showing the 
changes which have taken place in the avi- 
fauna of the county and the new species 
which have constantly been noted in it, but 
also, and perhaps chiefly, because they 
afford a curious picture of the growth of 
ornithological lore in the country generally. 
Scientific ornithology is of but very recent 
origin. Of the writers above mentioned 
Carew gives a quaint classification of Cornish 
birds :— 

‘* Of tame birds, Cornwall hath Doues, Geese, 
Ducks, Peacockes, Ginney duckes, China geese, 
Barbarie hennes, and suchlike. Of wild, Quaile, 
Raile, Partridge, Fesant, Plouer, Snype, Wood 
doue, Heath cocke, Powte, &c....... Of Hawkes 
there are Marlions, Sparhawkes, Hobbies, and 
somewhere Lannards...... Of singing birds they 
have Lynnets, Goldfinches, Ruddockes, Canarie 
birds, Blacke-birds, Thrushes, and diuers others. 
anes Besides these shooting burgesses of the ocean 
[i.e. fishes] there are also certaine flying citizens 
of the ayre...... ; of wh6 some serue for food to vs, 
and some but to feed themselves. Among the first 
sort, we reckon the Dibchicke (so named of his 
diuing and littlenesse), Coots, Sanderlings, Sea- 
Jarkes, Oxen and Kine [i.e. Oxbirds or Dunlins], 
Seapies, Puflins, Pewets, Meawes, Murres, Crey- 
sers, Curlewes, Teale, Wigeon, Burranets, Shags, 
Ducke and Mallard, Gull, Wild-goose, Heron, 
Crane, and Barnacle...... Sea-fowle not eatable, 
are Ganets, Ospray. Amongst which Jackedaw 
{the second slaunder of our countrie) shall passe 
for companie, as frequenting their haunt, though 
not their diet: I meane not the common Daw, 
but one peculiar to Cornwall, and there termed 


a Cornish Chough : his bil is sharpe, long, and 








' red, his legs of the same colour, his feathers 


blacke, his condition, when he is kept tame, 
vngratious, in filching and hiding of money, 
and such short ends, somewhat dangerous in 
carrying stickes of fire.” 

Carew was, however, apparently not 
specially a scientific man. But in the 
work by Walter Moyle there is printed 
a correspondence between Dr. ‘Tancred 
Robinson (a well-known traveller and 
scientific man of his day), Dr. Sherard 
(the founder of the Oxford professorship of 
Botany), and Moyle himself. The interest 
of this correspondence lies in the fact that 
it shows the efforts of the various scientific 
writers to determine species then undescribed, 
but which we now know to be abundant 
enough. For instance, Dr. Sherard writes 
of a petrel, in all probability the storm 
petrel (Procellaria pelagica) :— 

‘Tis, I think, of the Larus kind, not much 
bigger than a Swallow, all over black, the feet 
webbed, the Bill a little crooked; but, what 
to me was remarkable, on the middle of it a 
hollow Prominence (doubtless with a septum in- 
termedium), instead of Nostrils on each side of 


the Bill.” 

In turning from this introduction by Mr. 
Harting to Mr. Rodd’s notes, which form 
the body of the book, we may point out 
that many of the most interesting passages 
in the latter are also curious in this same 
way, that is, as illustrating the growth of 
bird-lore. For instance, Mr. Rodd, writing 
in 1846, says :— 

‘* A valuable addition to our Fauna was made 
in March, 1845, by the capture of the fire- 


crested Regulus (Regulus ignicapillus). The 
specimen under notice...... was shot within half 
a mile of the town of Penzance...... Two other 
examples of this interesting and rare species 
were obtained about the same time...... Previous 


to the detection of the above specimens, only 
one instance had been recorded of the occurrence 
of this species in the kingdom, viz., in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge.” 

And again, writing in 1850, he says:— 
‘Since the year 1846 several examples of 
the fire-crested Regulus have been observed 
near Truro.” Since then this bird has, as 
we all know, been found to be by no means 
very rare. 

But it is time to examine Mr. Rodd’s part 
of this book somewhat more closely. Corn- 
wall, owing to its geographical form and 
its climate, has more to entice birds 
to enter its limits than perhaps any 
other district of equal size in the United 
Kingdom. Every year it is the first land 
visited and the last quitted by the in- 
numerable birds which, coming from North- 
western Africa and South-western Europe, 
spread themselves throughout England 
during the summer; and in the winter its 
comparatively warm climate affords shelter 
to very many other birds, driven by cold 
and want of food from various parts of these 
islands. And most of the advantages thus 
possessed by Cornwall are possessed in a yet 
greater degree by the little group of Scilly 
Islands, lying off the south-western coast of 
that county. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, of the 400 birds generally recognized as 
British, as many as 290 have been observed 
in Cornwall, and that of these 290 as many 
as 173 have been seen in the Scilly Islands, 
small as they are. 

An enthusiastic naturalist, with at least 
some sympathy with sportsmen, living in 








such a county as Cornwall, and with con- 
stant communication with the Scilly Islands, 
Mr. Rodd naturally took rank as the 
authority on the birds of that county. He 
was able not only to add many new birds to 
the Cornish list, but also to record several as 
new to Britain. The spotted eagle, lesser 
grey shrike, red-breasted fly-catcher, and the 
American stint were among the latter. Yet 
he was far from being a mere list-maker, 
For much knowledge of the habits, especially 
of the migratory habits, of British birds we 
are indebted to him, and countless facts 
bearing on this subject are permanently 
recorded in the present work. 

But in reading the book we were chiefly 
interested in certain remarks on the dis- 
appearance of some species once common, 
ard the appearance of others previously 
rare or unknown. Of this sort is the follow- 
ing note on Montagu’s harrier (Circus cine- 
raceus) and the hen harrier (C. cyaneus) :— 

‘‘It is somewhat remarkable, that as one 
species becomes scarce in a district or county, 
its place is often supplied by another of its 
congeners, which from having been rare becomes 
gradually common. This is the case with 
Montagu’s Harrier, which was at one time very 
rarely met with in this county, but which is 
now far commoner than the Hen Harrier, and 
breeds every year in the Lizard district.” 

The starlings are said to have changed 
their habits. In 1873 Mr. Rodd writes :— 

‘They have been gradually creeping more 

westward every year during the summer, but 
they were formerly quite unknown in the 
western counties, except as winter visitants. I 
have traced them gradually to Trebartha, to 
Bodmin, and now to Truro. For some years 
they have been known at Trebartha as breeding 
there ; first, only a pair or two; but now they 
are to be seen generally diffused over the lawn 
and in the large trees all through the spring and 
summer months.” 
We have already alluded to Mr. Rodd’s 
observations of the starlings in reviewing 
Mr. Patterson’s ‘ Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea 
commonly frequenting Belfast Lough’ 
(Atheneum, September 11th). 

The green woodpecker also is said to have 
been quite unknown in the west of the 
county till about 1873, since which time it 
has become comparatively common. A 
similar fact is noted of at least two other 
birds, the great Northern diver and the 
Dartford warbler. Of course in some of 
these cases, especially in the two last men- 
tioned, the apparent increase in number 
may be due to the increased attention which 
has been directed to the birds in recent 
years; but this can hardly be so in the case 
of the starling or Montagu’s harrier. At 
any rate, the subject is curious and worthy 
of attention. 

If there is anything that we regret in Mr. 
Rodd’s book, it is that it tells of the slaughter 
of too many rare birds; but of course the 
fact that it is in most cases impossible to 
identify birds with certainty except after 
killing them affords a strong justification. 
We will also enter a modest protest against 
the statement on p. 31 that wrens “ make 
several attempts before completing a perfect 
nest, apparently for sport and amusement.”” Of 
course the words to which we object are 
those which we have italicized. 

At the end of the book are added a few 
notes on the birds of the Scilly Islands by Mr. 
F. R. Rodd, the present owner of our author’s 
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collection, and a curious list of Cornish 
names of birds and things connected with 
pirds. The former is likely to make the 
mouths of wild-fowlers water, and the latter, 
though fragmentary, is philologically in- 
teresting. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Herr Patisa, of Pola, who apparently finds 
it easier to discover planets than to invent names 
for them when discovered, found another small 
planet, No. 218, on the night of the 4th inst. 

The following are the places of Faye’s comet 
for next week, from Prof. Axel Méller’s ephe- 
meris, adapted to midnight at Berlin, or about 
11 o’clock p.m. at London :— 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s. - * 
Sept. 26 23 52 16 83 59 
» 27 23 51 46 84 10 
» 2 23 51 17 84 21 
a = 23 50 51 84 33 
» 30 23 50 26 84 45 
Oct. 1 23 50 2 84 57 


» » 23 49 39 8 9 
Schiiberle’s comet (b, 1880), discovered last 
April, is now nearly as favourably situated for 
observation as it will be, and therefore we also 
give its places for next week, from M. Bigour- 
dan’s ephemeris, adapted to midnight at Paris : 
A 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m, s. . ¥ 
Sept. 26 6 42 3 75 41 
oo wt 6 40 55 76 7 
» 28 6 39 45 76 35 
»o 2 6 38 32 77 3 
o” 6 37 16 77 32 
Oct. 1 6 35 57 78 1 
2 6 34 35 78 30 


As the comet will at no time rise much before 
midnight, intending observers will have to make 
a morning watch of it. The brightness is now 
about the same as at the time of discovery on 
April 6th, and will slightly increase during the 
next few weeks. The perihelion passage took 
place on the 2nd of July. 

We have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for May, the principal 
subject of which is Prof. Tacchini’s account of 
his observations of the sun’s prominences, spots, 
and facule at Rome during January, February, 
and March, digested according to the helio- 
centric latitudes at which they were seen. 
Annexed is a description (first published in 
Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 2309, and here 
translated from the German into Italian) of a 
spectro-telescope, contrived by Herr P. Glan, 
of Berlin, the purpose of which is to enable the 
observer to survey large portions of the sun’s 
disc at once in homogeneous light. 

In the American Journal of Science for this 
month is a paper by Mr. D. P. Todd, M.A., of 
the American Nautical Almanac Office, contain- 
ing an interesting ‘Preliminary Account of a 
Speculative and Practical Search for a trans- 
Neptunian Planet.’ It has long been thought 
that indications are not wanting pointing to the 
existence of some planet exterior to Neptune, 
but the theory of even Uranus, and still more 
that of Neptune, are not yet in a state to fur- 
nish much in the nature of probable information 
as to its approximate place; hence Mr. Todd 
prefers to call the first part of his investiga- 
tion rather speculative than theoretic. Nothing 
daunted, however, by the wideness of the range 
of place within which he thought this distant 
hypothetical body might be, he obtained per- 
mission of Admiral Rodgers and Prof. Hall to 
use the great refractor (26 inches in aperture) 
of the Washington Observatory in searching for 
thirty nights through a portion of a zone nearly 
20° in length, hoping to recognize the object of 
his affections ‘‘ by contrast of its disc and light 
with the appearance of an average star of about 
the thirteenth magnitude,” and on any suspi- 
cion in this way carefully reobserving the sus- 
pected body. This work was done about two 
years and a half ago; its conclusions, as far as 
they went, were negative, but a hope, for some 
time entertained, of being able to resume it and 
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carry it to a satisfactory conclusion, led Mr. Todd 
to delay the publication of the paper. But, he 
remarks, a search of a much more laborious and 
extended kind will probably have to be made, 
should any observer in possession of sufficiently 
powerful telescopic means be inclined to con- 
tinue it. 

The twelfth volume of the Annals of the 
Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, at 
Cambridge, U.S., has just been published, con- 
taining the observations made with the meridian- 
circle in the years 1874 and 1875, and including 
valuable catalogues of the places of 334 primary 
and 284 secondary stars (618 in all) observed in 


ro 
2 


those years as well as in 1871 and 1872. 





Science Gossiy. 


WE are glad to hear that Mrs. Clifford, the 
widow of Prof. W. K. Clifford, is to receive a 
pension from the Civil List in recognition of the 
contributions to science made by her husband. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GraHaM BELL, in a lecture 
delivered before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, described his remark- 
able experiments on the production and repro- 
duction of sound by means of light. It is found 
that nearly all metallic substances emit sounds 
when a vibratory beam of light falls upon them, 
the pitch of these sounds depending upon the 
frequency of the vibratory change in the light. 
Thus, without a conducting wire as in electric 
telephony, audible sounds can be conveyed from 
station to station, wherever we can project a 
beam of light. The sensibility of the metal 
selenium to the action of the solar spectrum re- 
commends it as the most favourable substance 
for use in the “‘ photophone,” as the new instru- 
ment is called. The instrument may be briefly 
described as a bright plane mirror of flexible 
material, against the back of which the speaker’s 
voice is directed. The beam of light reflected from 
this mirror is thus thrown into vibrations corre- 
sponding with those produced on the diaphragm. 
This beam is received at a distant station upon 
a parabolic reflector, in the focus of which is 
placed a sensitive selenium cell, connected in 
a local circuit with a battery and a telephone. 
Every vibration of the ray of light acting upon 
the selenium produces a distinctly audible sound. 
Articulate speech can be thus reproduced by 
solar light, the oxyhydrogen light, or by the 
light of a kerosene lamp. The greatest distance 
through which conversation has been carried 
on up to this time is about 800 yards. 


Sir Jostan Mason’s Science College is now 
advertised to be opened on the Ist of October 
with a lecture by Prof. Huxley. The classes 
for students commence on October 3rd. 


Carr. Exspatr, R.E., has been appointed 
Instructor in the Art of Military Ballooning by 
the War Office, and an entire company of Royal 
Engineers has been placed under his command. 


Tue chemical lectures at Bedford College for 
Ladies only, in York Place, Portman Square, will 
begin on the 16th of October. The lecturer is 
Mr. Thomas Eltoft. 

Pror. Hernemann will deliver a course of 
ten lectures on ‘ Political Economy and Com- 
mercial Geography’ at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 31, King William Street, City, 
commencing on October 7th. 


Messrs. C. Kecan Pavt & Co. will shortly issue 
several scientific works, namely, a translation of 
Strecker’s Wislicenus’s ‘ Organic Chemistry,’ by 
Dr. Hodgkinson and Mr. Greenaway, and some 
new volumes of the “‘ International Scientific 
Series,” of which Prof. Wiirtz’s book on ‘ The 
Atomic Theory,’ and Prof. Karl Semper’s 
‘ Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life,’ are ready for publication. These 
will be followed by the late Prof. Clifford’s work 
on ‘ The First Principles of the Exact Sciences,’ 
and Prof. E. Morselli’s treatise entitled ‘Suicide: 
an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics.’ The 








essays on ‘ Physiology for Practical Use,’ edited 
by the late Prof. Hinton, are now to be issued 
in one volume. 

Dr. TuHeet has arrived in Edinburgh from 
Gothenburg with two large cases filled with 
specimens of Holothurids got in the Challenger 
expedition of 1872. Dr. Theel has sketched all 
the specimens on plates by hand and numbered 
each. They are to be lithographed in this 
country for future assistance. Dr. Theel in- 
tends to resume his studies in Edinburgh. 

GENERAL ALBERT J. Myer, of the Signal 
Service of the United States, died in Buffalo on 
the 24th of August, in the fifty-second year of 
his age. General Myer, who was commonly 
known as “‘ Old Probabilities,” was for upwards 
of twenty years the moving spirit of the meteoro- 
logical service of North America, its extension 
and excellent organization being mainly due to 
his unwearying efforts. 

Dr. Asa Gray and M. Alphonse de Candolle 
are, according to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, ex- 
pected shortly to visit this country. 

Mr. E. H. Hatt, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has in the American Journal of Science 
for September an article of considerable re- 
search ‘On the New Action of Magnetism on a 
Permanent Electrical Current.’ 

Pror. E. B. Anprews, of the Geological 
Survey of Ohio, died on the 21st of August in 
his sixtieth year. He was the author of a valu- 
able volume on the geology of Ohio, and he con- 
tributed various geological memoirs to the pub- 
lications of the survey of that state. 

Mr. A. R. OC. Setwyn, Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, has returned 
to Montreal after a visit to the north-west dis- 
tricts of the Dominion. Close attention has 
been given to the mineral productions of this 
region, and several bore-holes have been made, 
passing through, at a depth of 275 feet, a coal 
seam six feet thick, which promises to be of 
considerable value. 
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DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ *‘ House of 
ay oy a. at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en toSix.—ls. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LIX.—NOSTEL PRIORY, WAKEFIELD. 

Havine described the Italian and English 
pictures in Mr. Rowland Winn’s collection, we 
proceed to deal with those which represent the 
remaining continental schools. 

By far the most important and interesting of 
these works is that very large one (about 
12 feet by 8 feet) which is ascribed to Hol- 
bein, and is entitled ‘Sir Thomas More and 
his Family.’ This picture exhibits eleven life-size 
figures in the foreground, another smaller 
one in the background, several animals, much 
furniture, and many architectural details, 
the accessory elements of a handsomely fur- 
nished apartment, in which are the future 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas himself, aged about 
fifty years, and his; father, Sir John More, the 
judge, aged about seventy-six. On our right of 
the picture are Alice, Lady More, second wife 
of Sir Thomas, aged fifty-seven ; Margaret 
Roper, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas, aged 
twenty-two, holding open in her hands Seneca’s 
tragedy of ‘Cidipus’ at the chorus, Activ. ; and 
Cecilia Heron, third daughter of Sir Thomas, 
aged twenty. On our left are Mrs. Clement 
(wife of Dr. John Clement), whose birth-name was 
Gigs, and Elizabeth Dancey, second daughter 
of Sir Thomas, with a volume of Seneca’s ‘ Epis- 
tles’ under her arm. Behind are Anne Cris- 
acre, aged fifteen, and John More, to whom she 
was betrothed, aged nineteen, son of Sir Thomas, 
and Henry Pattison, Sir Thomas’s jester ; next 
to him, with a roll of paper in his hand, is John 
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Harris, secretary to Sir Thomas, and friend of 
Mr. Roper, for whom this picture is said to 
have been painted. Inaninner room is a young 
man reading. The student of the history and 
character of this highly important picture cannot 
do better than consult Mr. Wornum’s learned, 
elaborate, and almost exhaustive text, ‘ Life 
and Works of H. Holbein,’ 1867, p. 231. He 
admits the probable correctness of the sugges- 
tions we offer below. 

It is due to Dr. Waagen, who, as we said 
before, made a careful examination of this pic- 
ture, to say that on technical grounds, due to 
the redness of the flesh tints, he gave the period 
c.1530 as that of Holbein’s practice to which he 
ascribed this painting. Mr. Winn tells us that 
**1530” is on the canvas, ‘‘ but was not discovered 
till the picture was cleaned by Mr. Holden a few 
years ago, when, the old varnish and dirt being 
removed, this date was very distinct, and is so 
still, although you would not observe it unless 
your attention had been called to it.” Assuming 
this date to be unchallengeable, it agrees well 
enough with the ages of the persons represented. 
It is to the credit of the German critic, who has 
been most unwarrantably abused on account of 
his criticisms on Holbein, that the inscription 
referred to by the present owner of the picture, 
which escaped our own notice and was unknown 
in Waagen’s time, and the latter’s guess at a date 
coincide closely. Itis unfortunate, however, that 
whereas the critic based his opinion of the 
painting on technical grounds, i.e., the redness 
of the flesh tints, he came to the conclusion that 
‘this is nothing more than an early copy” of 
an original by Holbein, the whereabouts and 
even the existence of which he did not attempt 
to demonstrate. It is this discrepancy which 
we have already ventured to call an absurdity 
in the expression of Dr. Waagen’s opinion, for 
if he had satisfied himself that the work is 
“nothing more than an early copy,” how could 
he venture to rely on its technique as a means 
of establishing the date or period of its execu- 
tion in the master’s career? Dr. Waagen’s 
opinion is given in ‘ Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain,’ ili. 335, a text which is in a some- 
what confused state, and suggests, by the incom- 
pleteness of its expressions, that condensation 
had injuriously affected the account. 

When the picture was cleaned, as above stated, 
that operation was effected with considerable 
success, and not only was the date in question 
brought to light, but a portion of the canvas, 
which, in order doubtless to fit the work to 
a particular position, had been ‘‘turned in,” 
was ‘‘turned out” again. This portion com- 
prises the extreme right, and on it is depicted 
a monkey. It is said that this painting, in 
what condition we cannot say, was, not long after 
Holbein’s time, in the possession of Andreas 
Van Loo, and that it was purchased at his death 
by Mr. Roper, grandson of Sir T. More, of 
Well Hall, Eltham, the house of that family, 
whence it passed by marriage to Sir Rowland 
Winn, grandfather of the present owner, since 
which transfer it has remained in honourable 
guardianship at Nostel Priory, of the hall of 
which house it is the chief and magnificent 
ornament. This painting was No. 163 in the 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1866. A draw- 
ing by Holbein is in the Basle Museum, and 
this agrees in respect to the general disposi- 
tion of the figures with the picture before us. 
There are differences in some of the details 
of the drawing and the picture. On this draw- 
ing, the authenticity of which is not doubted, 
the names and ages of the persons represented 
are inscribed, as quoted above ; similar inscrip- 
tions are on the picture before us. More sent 
this drawing, by Holbein’s hands, to Erasmus 
in 1529; it bears inscriptions, attributed to More 
and Holbein, which, independently of the por- 
traits, have considerable interest. An outline 
of the drawing was engraved in 1794 by Chris- 
tian von Mechel. There are other versions of 
the design, each of which has been said to be 








the original picture by Holbein. That this dis- 
tinction can be allowed to a small painting of 
‘Sir T. More and his Family,’ which has more 
than once been examined, is, we think, on tech- 
nical grounds, out of the question. Of all the 
versions, this before us has, in our opinion, the 
most of Holbein’s handiwork. We are not pre- 
pared to say that either of the other versions 
shows traces of the master’s skill, and, as noticed 
below, we believe that a considerable part, or 
rather number of parts, of Mr. Winn’s painting is 
by Holbein ; nevertheless, we should not like to 
assert that any portion, however admirable it 
may appear to us, is now intact and in the con- 
dition in which Holbein left it. With regard to 
the names and ages of the figures and other 
memoranda, as written on the drawing at Basle, 
their appearance is consonant with the painter’s 
practice, as illustrated by very numerous ex- 
amples among his drawings, with which we do 
not include his pictures. 

Our opinion of Mr. Winn’s picture is that it 
was begun in the house of Sir Thomas More, 
probably at Chelsea, about 1529; that, owing 
to what difficulties we cannot say, it was never 
carried beyond the general drawing in of the 
design of the figures on the canvas and the 
final execution of several portions, hereafter 
named, of the figures, including certain faces 
and other parts, without anything more of 
the background than the general disposition of 
the lines in perspective and the masses. Hol- 
bein’s noble pictures proper are such master- 
pieces of composition and—e.g., his magnificent 
design for the ‘Rehoboam’—are so great as 
works of art, that no one can for a moment 
doubt his power to make a fine design or ‘‘ com- 
position”’ of figures equal to that at Nostel, 
admirable as that is. The drawing at Basle 
proves so much as this and leaves no doubt on 
the point, although the composition before us 
surpasses that at Basle in most respects of 
quality, but not more than might be expected to 
occur when a great artist was set to carry out his 
original ideas on a larger scale than that of their 
inception. We know that it was Holbein’s 
practice to make large drawings, i.e., cartoons or 
portraits in chalk, of his sitters, and either paint 
on the paper direct, or transfer the outlines to 
panel or canvas by ‘“‘ pouncing” or tracing. 
This mode of practice is consonant with our idea 
of the execution of this painting. Seven such 
drawings of the More family are at Windsor. We 
suppose the whole of the figures and faces were 
drawn on the canvas in a general way and left 
subject to corrections as the painter proceeded 
from one to another of these elements, finishing, 
or intending to finish, each as he proceeded, and 
we imagine that Holbein actually completed 
certain portions of the whole from the cartoons 
which had been previously prepared for the 
heads, hands, &c., which alone are worthy of him 
in Mr. Winn’s picture. It is true that Van 
Mander described a canvas, painted in water 
colours, with life-size, whole-length figures of 
More and his family, in the possession of A. van 
Loo. There are questionable elements in this 
statement which do not, however, affect our 
suggestion as to the character of this picture. 

It is our opinion that Holbein proceeded 
so far and was interrupted, that the paint- 
ing remained thus until after his death, and was 
then carried on by different and very inferior 
hands in the lines the master had laid down— 
hands which were incompetent to correct the 
very obvious disproportions of the original in its 
rudimentary state, unable to introduce the gene- 
ralizing and systematic light and shade which 
Holbein intended for his work, or even to transfer 
to the canvas the animated portraiture and other 
high qualities of the cartoons which were available 
for that purpose ; still less competent may such 
hands have been to vivify, as Holbein would 
have done, the heads, as they may have been 
sketched in a rudimentary fashion. Our suppo- 
sition seems to account for numerous inequalities 
and imperfections of what is, at any rate, a very 
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noble painting. The striking design, the admir. 
able composition, the absence of ‘ effect,” the 
crude chiaroscuro, the keen perception of cha. 
racter displayed in nearly all the heads, the extreme 
merit of the execution of some of these elementg 
the great inferiority of many more of the like, are 
in this, but in no other, manner to be accounted 
for. We may safely say that no artist but 
Holbein then living was likely to paint the More 
family at the date in question, and in any fashion 
which at all resembles that of the work before 
us. We now know enough of Stretes, Girolamo 
da Treviso, and Luke Hornebaud, Holbein’s 
contemporaries in this country, to be able to 
say, on technical grounds alone, and apart from 
other considerations of persons, time, and place, 
that this picture is not due to one of them. All 
these circumstances point to Holbein as the 
author of this example. 

The chief difficulties presented by the state of 
the work as now existing are thus got over, 
These difficulties appear, in the first instance, in 
the impossibility of supposing that Holbein 
himself drew, or at least intended to leave ag 
finished, figures of such extreme disproportion 
as those before us, of which nearly all the heads 
are much too large for the bodies to which they 
belong, while the bodies are again too large for 
the lower limbs of each respectively, and the 
upper limbs are too large for their lower fellows 
severally in pairs. It is not, however, to be for- 
gotten that there are pictures by Holbein— 
noteworthily of which category is ‘The Two 
Ambassadors’ of Longford Castle, which was 
lately at the Royal Academy—containing figures 
of life size like those before us, which are by no 
means beyond challenge as to the proportions of 
their limbs, heads, and torsos. No work of 
Holbein’s approaches that in question in regard 
to these defects, and therefore we are disposed 
to imagine that he did not complete the drawing 
of the figures on the canvas. In the second in- 
stance, the awkwardness of the actions of some 
of the women on our extreme left, the ‘‘ dumpi- 
ness” of the figure of Judge More, and the 
want of animation and intelligence in the ex- 
pression of many of the heads—of which, how- 
ever, the personal characters and characteristics 
have been acutely discriminated the one from the 
others—are all points in favour of a suggestion 
such as the above. The completely inane action 
of the hands of a woman seated on our left 
is not due to Holbein, whose drawing 
of hands is always admirable. This defec- 
tive action is of a different nature altogether 
from that apparent in the figures of More's 
daughters, who sit with the elderly woman on 
our right of the composition. This group of 
three females is, apart from certain dispropor- 
tions, in every respect worthy of Holbein, who 
produced so many noble compositions and 
grouped figures so admirably in many serious 
works. The figures to which we refer are 
thoroughly fine, spontaneous, and self-sustained, 
because their designs, expressions, and actions 
are quite in accord the one with the others. 

In the third instance, the defective portions, 
heads and the like, of this great work do not 
accord with the pathos of the profound and 
almost solemn expression of the face of More 
himself, which seems to us a marvellous render- 
ing of insight into human character, reproducing 
with extreme subtlety the utmost energy of 
thoughtfulness as marked on a visage where @ 
far-seeing, vigorous soul has, so to say, written 
itself in every line and feature, and manifested 
itself in those penetrative yet meditating eyes, 
those fine, thin lips, and affected the sedate 
reserve of every lineament. In addition, let us 
remark that the local colour of the picture is 
unequal. More’s sleeves, his body clothing, the 
red dress of his father, are, allowing for the 
injuries of time and meddling hands, extremely 
luminous and well employed in regard to the 
chiaroscuro of the picture, but these features are 
quite out of keeping with others of the same 
kind which accompany them here. We dismiss 
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altogether the dogs and some minor accessories 
ofthe work as plainly inferior to all the rest of the 

inting. In fact, we consider the dogs, as they 
now appear, to be due to an artist of another 
and much later school than Holbein’s; these 
creatures are, in short, absurdities. 

To sum up our ideas of the execution of 
the painting—of its design and composition 
enough has already been said—we think that 
the great master did little more than design 
the heads of the women on our left and the 
subordinate heads on our right. It seems to 
ys that he had not much more than this to do 
with the figures of the son on one side and the 
women on the other side of Sir Thomas himself. 
We surmise that his share is considerable in the 
heads and certain other parts, as they now exist, 
of the three women on our right (see above), and 
most of all in the portraits, heads, and figures 
of the great Chancellor and his father the judge. 
We have little doubt that Holbein, with more 
or less distinctness, drew the whole of the design 
on the canvas, and proposed abundant revision 
as he proceeded. Thus, as it seems to us, he 
left the picture with one head, that of Sir 
Thomas More, nearly finished, while three other 
heads had been far advanced in execution, two 
more heads were less so, and the rest of the 
work was in outline, or but slightly ‘‘ carried 
further” in any portion, and not at all defined 
in most of the remaining elements. We can- 
not omit to remark that Holbein’s manner of 
painting would allow such a state of things 
as we suggest to have occurred in this case. 
That he finished more than we have named is 
inconceivable. Probably some contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary, painter completed the pic- 
ture, or rather covered the canvas as well as he 
could, but was not able or did not venture to 
correct the disproportions of the sketched figures, 
nor to give to those carnations which were mest 
advanced the intense luminosity of the master’s 
mode. What may be called a small library 
has been written about this extraordinarily im- 
portant and much disputed painting. Our ob- 
servations have been founded on careful com- 
— and opportunities granted by Mr. 

owland Winn. 

By Teniers we noticed a ‘Dance of Boors’ in 
a landscape, with a chiteau on our left. The 
design has interest because it shows how closely 
the respective classes of the people were inter- 
mixed while they disported themselves on such 
occasions as that here represented ; gentlemen 
and ladies, tradesmen and artificers, labourers, 
men, women, and children, are all together, and 
more or less deeply concerned in the clumsy 
gambols the painter has depicted with charac- 
teristic spontaneity. It is an unusually sunny, 
pure, and warm example of Teniers’s best time, 
very crisp in touch, and neatly finished. In an 
upper room at Nostel is a large, very remark- 
able, and extremely quaint picture of the old 
Dutch school, of the class generally associated 
with the name of Old Teniers, and representing 
in numerous detached groups the ‘ Approach to 
Calvary,’ as comprised in a broken and highly 
picturesque landscape of a sandy and rocky 
undulating country. Calvary is a_ hillock. 
Christ appears among a numerous crowd of 
figures, each of which is a carefully discrimi- 
nated study of character in expression and 
action and well composed with its neighbours. 
This is the case in every group, separated as it 
is throughout the picture, which may therefore 
not unfairly be styled a panorama of actions 
and incidents of the category familiar to us in 
the works of J. Breughel and other members of 
the school in question here. Christ and his 
attendants follow a troop of men-at-arms, clad 
in full armour of the fifteenth century or a 
little later, who are riding up a rocky pass 
towards the hill of sacrifice. Christ, having 
fallen under the weight of the cross, is haled on 
his way by rough boors and armed foot-soldiers, 
who handle him in a barbarously quaint fashion. 
A boy is about to strike him with a stick; the 
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men shout loudly to those who go before them on 
the way, bidding them wait till the fallen victim 
shall rise again. Veronica, with her sudarium 
carefully displayed, kneels close to the Saviour. 
On our left the Virgin, unheeded by the people, 
rubs her eyes grotesquely with the knuckles of 
both hands ; a dolorous Magdalene, having the 
pot of ointment at her side, kneels near the 
mother of Christ, while the other Mary, her 
face all red and swollen, sits with folded arms 
and contemplates the passage of the cross, as 
if its pangs involved griefs which were past 
weeping for. A scholar, probably intended for 
St. John, with a book in his hand and an ink- 
horn at his girdle, looks at the procession pity- 
ingly. The standard borne by the troops dis- 
plays in black and gold that ‘ grim twi-necked 
Austrian eagle” which doubtless did duty in 
the mind of the painter for the antique Roman 
imperial banner. There is a pilgrim in medizval 
costume, wearing his cockle, hat, and shoon, and 
carrying his bottle and staf, a queer anachronism, 
which does not startle the observer of many 
oddities in this very curious, highly meritorious, 
and wonderfully ugly painting. For Jeru- 
salem we have the outskirts of a Dutch or 
Friesland town, for Jews we have crowds of 
citizens and boors. There must be more than 
one version of this rendering of the subject in 
the old Dutch manner. Not long after our visit 
to Nostel we saw in Piccadilly a picture, some- 
what smaller than that in question, which 
closely resembled it in many of the incidents 
represented ; the details and the actions of the 
figures also being very much alike in both cases, 
the treatment and style the same. 








Fine-Srt Gossip. 

Tue works of restoration in the south transept 
of York Minster, which have been in the charge 
of Mr. Street during about nine years, are now 
complete. 

Tuer ‘* Arab Hall,” which has been erected 
from designs by Mr. G. Aitchison in the house 
of Sir Frederick Leighton at Kensington, and 
includes many beautiful shafts, sculptures, and 
mosaic enrichments, with a large collection of 
Damascus tiles, is now complete, and presents 
a most superb appearance ; it is distinguished 
by great elegance of taste in the design, colour, 
and decorations. Our readers will remember 
Mr. Aitchison’s drawings for this work at the 
last Royal Academy Exhibition. We noticed 
these drawings in our review of that gathering. 
We may as well say that, as a matter of course, 
the ‘‘ Arab Hall,” being part of the P.R.A.’s 
private house, is not shown to the public on 
any pretext. 

Mr. Forp Mapox Brown has just finished 
his second mural painting, which is the first in 
decorative and chronological order of the series 
intended to decorate the Great Hall of the 
Town Hall at Manchester. The subject of this 
work is ‘The Romans building a Fort at Man- 
cenion’; we described the design at some length 
many months ago. We likewise described the 
design of the second picture of the series, the 
first to be executed, which represents the bap- 
tism of the King of Northumbria. Our readers 
are in possession of details of the design of the 
third picture of the same class, to be painted 
by Mr. Brown in the same Town Hall, the sub- 
ject of which is the expulsion of the Danes 
from Manchester. These pictures, being per- 
manent, although produced in a mode equally 
valuable, are not frescoes proper. 

Tue fund being raised for the proposed Art 
Gallery at Birmingham amounts now, we hear, 
to about 14,0001. 

Tuer seventh annual exhibition of works of 
art in the Pavilion at Brighton is now open. 

M. Tissor is engaged on a very popular work. 
This is a translation into modern terms of the 
story of the Prodigal Son. M. Tissot’s Prodigal 
is not at all heroic. His history is told in four 





compositions. In the first the scene is an old- 
fashioned room, with charts and maps upon the 
walls and a great bow window giving on to the 
Thames. To the right are the Prodigal and his 
father ; they are speaking, and the elder man 
is handing to the younger a cheque. To the 
left, displeased and sulky, are the Prodigal’s 
brother and a young lady seated at a table. In 
the second of the series, which will probably 
prove the most popular of the four, the scene 
has shifted to Japan, where, in a teahouse on the 
water, lighted with crimson lanterns, the Pro- 
digal is watching a bevy of Japanese dancers. 
In the third, on a London wharf, the Prodigal, 
in rags, is kneeling before his father. Behind 
them are the discontented brother and the 
young lady of the first picture. In the fourth 
the fatted calf has been killed and is being 
eaten. The background is a June landscape. 
To the left, in an arbour commanding the river, 
the Prodigal and his family are at table. 

Messrs. C. Kraan Paut & Co. have in the 
press a work by Robert Edis, entitled ‘ Decora- 
tion and Furniture of Town Houses.’ It is 
virtually an amplification of the Cantor Lectures 
delivered a few months since, and will be illus- 
trated by numerous designs and examples of 
decoration and furniture. The same publishers 
will issue immediately the first volume of 
Woltmann and Woermann’s ‘ History of Paint- 
ing,’ which treats of painting in antiquity and 
the middle ages. The translation has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of Prof. Sidney 
Colvin, and the illustrations are numerous. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce 
a new édition de luxe of Washington Irving’s 
‘ Little Britain,’ ‘The Spectre Bridegroom,’ and 
‘A Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ with engravings 
on wood from designs by C. O. Murray; ‘A 
Treatise on Etching,’ text and plates by Maxime 
Lalanne, translated by 8S. R. Koehler, with 
notes ; two new volumes of Mr. Poynter's series 
of ‘‘ Text-Books of Art Education,” namely, ‘Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Painting,’ by H. Wilmot 
Buxton and E. J. Poynter, R.A., and ‘ Ancient 
Sculpture, Egyptian and Greek,’ by G. Redford ; 
and the following additions to the series of 
“ Tilustrated Biographies of the Great Artists,” 
namely, ‘Fra Angelico and Masaccio,’ by 
Catherine Mary Phillimore ; ‘ Fra Bartolommeo 
and Andrea del Sarto,’ by Leader Scott ; ‘Sir 
David Wilkie,’ by J. W. Mollett, M.A.; and 
‘Gainsborough and Constable,’ by G. M. Brock- 
Arnold. 

Messrs. Prrceram & Lerkvre, the well- 
known art publishers, have dissolved partner- 
ship, and the business will in future be carried 
on by Mr. L. H. Lefevre alone. 

Tue French journals announce the death of 
M. C. Jules Labarte, member of the Academy, 
and author of several well-known archeological 
works, including ‘ L’ Histoire des Arts Industriels 
au Moyen Age,’ &c., and ‘La Peinture sur 

mail,’ &c. M. Labarte was in his eighty- 
fourth year. He succeeded M. C. Texier in the 
Academy in 1871. 

We have received from the bureaux of the 
Moniteur des Arts, Rue de Médicis, Paris, 
the sixth annual volume of the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Véron, Séction des Beaux-Arts,’ a stout little 
tome of 756 pages, which contains, in the alpha- 
betical order of the artists’ names, brief descrip- 
tions and criticisms of works of art in the last 
Salon. These comments are somewhat emotional, 
but they are marked by good feeling and good 
taste so far as they go. The book will be useful 
for reference. 

Tue Builder says that, under the auspices of 
the Donatello Society of Florence, an exhibition 
of modern pictures from many countries is now 
open in the palace of Count Serristori, who 
generously lent a gallery for the occasion. 
These works are gathered with the intention of 
exciting emulation in the minds of the painters 
of the city, and educating the Florentine public 
by means of the finest examples of current art 
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which can be procured. The greater number of 
the pictures which have been already hung are 
French, and include some examples from the 
last Salon. Pictures by M. Meissonier and 
others who do not contribute to the Salon are 
on their way to Florence, as well as some English 
paintings. A collection of old tapestries and 
other articles will be opened next month in the 
Refectory of the Cloisters of Santa Croce, 
Florence. Another exhibition, comprising in- 
stances of art applied to industry, will be added 
to the above gatherings in the same month. 


By an oversight in the use of notes describing 
nn belonging to the Earl of Feversham at 

uncombe Park (see Athen., ‘‘The Private 
Collections of England,” No. LVII., p. 344, 
col. 1), we included among existing works of 
art in that gallery Hoppner’s portraits of Mr. 
and Lady C. Duncombe, and two landscapes by 
Wootton. These examples were burned in the 
late fire at Duncombe Park. The remaining 
forty-three paintings we mentioned were saved. 








MUSIC 
Beethoven. By Richard Wagner. With a 
Supplement from the Philosophical Works 
of Arthur Schopenhauer. Translated by 
Edward Dannreuther. (Reeves.) 


From Wagner’s preface to the present 
volume, which was published in Germany 
in 1870, we learn that it was written as the 
author’s contribution to the celebration of the 
centenary of Beethoven’s birth. Its object 
is stated by Wagner as being “to offer a 
written exposition of his thoughts on the 
significance of Beethoven’s music.’’ That 
such a work should not have been sooner 
translated into English will furnish small 
cause for surprise to those who know the 
original. In the first place, it is more a 
philosophical than a strictly musical trea- 
tise, and from its method of dealing with 
the subject would appeal to only a minority 
of musicians. Moreover, those who are 
acquainted with Wagner’s writings know 
that he has a very distinct style, his literary 
compositions being hardly less individual 
than his music; and an adequate trans- 
lation of one of his works into another 
tongue is a task of no average difficulty. 
The present book is assuredly one of his 
hardest to render into English, and there 
are few among us who would have the 
requisite time, knowledge, and enthusiasm 
for the subject to do it full justice. Our 
first duty, therefore, is warmly to congratu- 
late Mr. Dannreuther on the admirable 
manner in which he has acquitted himself 
of his self-imposed labour. His translation 
is most faithful to the original, while he has 
not hesitated at times to modify somewhat 
the merely external form of his author’s 
sentences. The genius of the German lan- 
guage is so different from that of our own 
that too slavish an adherence to fidelity in 
details would produce a result which would 
be clumsy and cumbrous, if not absolutely 
unreadable. In a few cases where Mr. 
Dannreuther appears to have felt that the 
English version failed to give the precise 
significance of the German, the latter is 
added at the foot of the page. We can give 
no higher praise than to say that the book 
reads more like an original work than a 
translation. 

Wagner commences his book with the 
remark that it is difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory account of the relation a great artist 





bears towards his nation, and that this diffi- 
culty is far greater in the case of a musician 
than in that of a poet or plastic artist. A 
poet’s ideas will to some extent be modi- 
fied by the language in which he writes, 
and the productions of a painter will be 
influenced by his country and his people. 
But as music is a universal language, and 
conveys no picture of any actual objects, the 
composer cannot be connected with his 
nation by any analogous means. Wagner 
says that the entire difference between the 
poet and the musician depends on the 
manner of the intuition of the Idea; and 
this brings him naturally to an exposition 
of Schopenhauer’s theory on the nature of 
music, as set forth in his great work ‘ Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.’ He 
says (p. 8) :— 

‘* Schopenhauer was the first to perceive and 
poixt out with philosophical clearness the proper 
position of music with reference to the other 
fine arts, inasmuch as he awards to music a 
nature entirely different from that of poetic or 
plastic art. He starts from the surprise we all 
feel that music speaks a language immediately 
intelligible to each of us without the mediation 
of intellectual conceptions, in which respect it 
differs entirely from poetry, the sole materials 
of which are concepts serving to transmit the 
idea. According to the philosopher’s lucid and 
convincing definition, the Ideas of the world and 
its essential phenomena are in a Platonic sense 
the object of the fine arts in general; whilst the 
poet brings these Ideas home to our conscious- 
ness by the use of national concepts in a manner 
peculiar to his art. Schopenhauer believes it 
imperative to recognize in music itself an Idea 
of the world, since whoever could completely 
elucidate music, or rather translate it into 
rational concepts, would at the same time have 
produced a philosophy explaining the world.” 

It is almost impossible to condense within 
the limits of a review the close chain of 
reasoning which Wagner pursues, in which 
he carries out and applies the views enun- 
ciated in the above extract. We must con- 
tent ourselves with a brief summary of the 
conclusions at which he arrives. A short 
quotation will help us to place ourselves at 
the author’s point of view :— 

‘*We are likely to attain some insight into 
the essential nature of music as an art by watch- 
ing the inspired musician’s mode of production. 
Such production must, in many respects, be 
thoroughly different from that of other artists. 
In the case of plastic artists we saw that produc- 
tion was preceded by pure perception of objects, 
free from any influence of the Will, a mode of 
perception which is to be reproduced in the 
spectator’s mind by the effect of the work 
brought forth. But no such objects, which with 
the aid of pure perception may be elevated to 
the Idea, are ever beheld by a musician, for his 
music is itself an Idea of the world, wherein 
the world immediately exhibits its essential nature, 
while in the plastic arts that nature is exhibited 
through the mediation of cognition.” —P. 19. 

In coming to speak of the special develop- 
ment of Beethoven’s genius, Wagner cor- 
rectly describes him as a composer of sonatas, 
because in by far the greater number of his 
best works “the outline of the sonata-form 
was the veil-like tissue through which he 
gazed into the realm of sounds.” Instead 
of overthrowing the established forms he 
ennobled them, and gave a deeper signi- 
ficance to their contents :— 

‘¢ For inasmuch as he again raised music, that 
had been degraded to a merely diverting art, to 
the height of its sublime calling, he has led us 
to understand the nature of that art from which 





the world explains itself to every consciousney 
as distinctly as the most profound philosoph 
could explain it to a thinker well versed in ab. 
stract conceptions. And the relation of the great 
Beethoven to the German nation is based upon this 
alone.” —P, 41. 


It is by no means easy to understand what 
Wagner means by saying, on the very next 
page, that if Beethoven “had consciously 
transformed or overthrown the externa] 
forms of music he found extant, that would 
have been acting according to reason,” 
This appears to us to imply the paradox 
that while the composer “ raised the art to 
the height of its sublime calling,” he wag 
still acting contrary to reason. Surely gp 
extraordinary a statement as this requires 
some proof, or at least some arguments to 
support it; but Wagner merely makes the 
statement and passes on, saying :— 

‘Here again is apparent the peculiarity of 
the German nature, which is inwardly so richly 
and deeply endowed that it leaves its impress 
upon every form, remodels the form from 
within, and thus escapes the necessity of ex. 
ternally overthrowing it. So Germans are not 
revolutionaries, but reformers; and thus they 
are enabled to retain a richer variety of forms 
for the manifestation of their inner nature than 
other nations.” —P. 43. 

The comparison which Wagner makes 
between the music of Beethoven and that 
of his immediate predecessors, Mozart and 
Haydn, is interesting, though it is not sur- 
prising to find that the author is disposed, 
in our opinion, to undervalue the works of 
the earlier masters. In speaking of the 
Ninth Symphony, of the importance of 
which work in relation to our author’s art 
theories our readers will probably be well 
aware, Wagner appears to give the rein 
to his imagination, for he speaks much of 
Beethoven’s Idea of the Good Man, and 
describes the well-known subject of the 
Ode to Joy as ‘‘the melody proper to this 
Good Man.” We can imagine how. this 
would have astonished the composer. Many 
of Wagner’s remarks on this symphony are 
both true and eloquent; how far any of the 
ideas suggested themselves to Beethoven is 
another question. 

The remarks on the progress made by 
music through the influence of Beethoven 
are worth quoting in extenso :— 

‘*Tf we survey the progress which music has 
made under Beethoven from an historical point 
of view, we may briefly describe it as the attain- 
ment of a faculty which had previously been 
denied to it; by virtue of this faculty music, 
from the confines of zsthetical beauty, strides 
into the sphere of the Sublime; and in this 
sphere it has been released from all constraint 
of traditional or conventional forms, and it 
completely penetrates and animates these forms 
with its proper spirit. And this achievement 
appears evident to every human heart and mind 
by the character Beethoven has imparted to the 
chief form of all music, Melody; for melody 
has now regained the highest natural simplicity, 
as the source from which it can be renewed and 
invigorated at any time, and for any require- 
ment, and expanded to the highest, richest 
variety. And we may group all this under one 
head, intelligible toevery one. Melody, through 
Beethoven, has become emancipated from the 
influence of fashion and fluctuating taste, and 
elevated to an ever valid, purely human type. 
Beethoven’s music will be understood at any 
time, whilst the music of his predecessors 
will, for the most part, remain intelligible only 
through the medium of light thrown upon it by 
the history of art.”—Pp. 71, 72. 
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Though we certainly demur to the last 
sentence of this extract, the remainder of 
the passage is both just and forcibly ex- 
pressed. Wagner then speaks of the other 
great advance made by Beethoven—his 
giving a new significance to vocal music in 
its relation to purely instrumental. This we 
find in the Choral Symphony and the great 
Mass in pD, and it leads to the discussion of 
the general question of the relation or poetry 
and music to each other. Into this we are 
unable to enter here, as it is impossible 
to compress Wagner’s arguments within 
reasonable limits. For them we must refer 
our readers to the volume itself. The con- 
clusion at which our author arrives will be 
anticipated by those familiar with his writ- 
ings. He says that what Shakspeare is to 
the drama, Beethoven is to music, and that 
the most perfect work of art would be found 
in the combining of the sister arts in one. 
This, as is well known, is what Wagner has 
attempted in his later works, especially in 
his ‘ ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and the ‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen,’ with a very large measure of 
success ; and the present volume, while most 
interesting as a tribute of one great genius 
to another, is also significant as being un- 
doubtedly intended, at least in part, as a 
defence and justification of the art theories 
of the author. 

As an appendix to the volume two trans- 
lations from Schopenhauer’s philosophical 
works are given, which will prove of con- 
siderable assistance to the reader in following 
Wagner’s chain of argument in the first part 
of the book. The whole work cannot cer- 
tainly be called light reading, but it will 
repay the attention of the student who is 
interested in musical philosophy. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE season of Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden which ends to-night has been note- 
worthy for the persistent efforts of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, the conductor, to give genuine musical 
interest to the nightly programmes, and to avoid 
every concession to debased and vulgar tastes. 
By the adoption of this policy Mr. Cowen has 
shown himself to be an earnest and conscientious 
musician. He will have a better opportunity 
of displaying his qualifications as a conductor 
at the series of concerts he intends to give at 
St. James’s Hall in November and December 
next; but it is only fair to say that the per- 
formances of classical works under his baton at 
Covent Garden have been of higher excellence 
latterly than at the commencement of the 
season. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to 
publish a series of biographies of the great 
musicians. The following volumes of the series, 
which will be edited by Dr. F. Hueffer, are an- 
nounced: ‘Wagner,’ by the editor, and ‘ Weber,’ 
by Sir Julius Benedict. 

Messrs. Horn & Son, of Croydon, have 
shown us their improved regulating Digitorium. 
By the simplest possible mechanical contrivance, 
the depth to which the keys sink under the 
touch and the force of their resistance can be 
regulated, the pressure being indicated on a 
scale. The least resistance is less than that of 
the keys of an ordinary piano, the greatest more 
than that of an organ with all the manuals 
coupled. Besides its use to the player on the 
pianoforte, harmonium, or organ, the instru- 
ment has been tried and found to be of service 
in cases of paralysis of the fingers. A rest for 
the wrist can be fitted to the sides of the case, 
and by exercising the fingers upon the keys the 
power of stiff joints has been increased. The 





instrument has been thus used at the National 
Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic in 
Queen Square. Messrs. Horn & Son have also 
invented a new construction_of, lever for the 
keys of the pianoforte. 


Mr. GeorcE RIsELEy’s new series of Orches- 
tral Concerts, at the Colston Hall, Bristol, 
commenced last Monday evening. 

Tuer preliminary announcement has_ been 
issued of the forthcoming season of the Brixton 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Wil- 
liam Lemare. Four concerts will be given, of 
which the dates are not yet fixed, at the Angell 
Town Institution, and the following works will 
be performed: Weber’s ‘Preciosa,’ Hiller’s 
‘Song of Victory,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley,’ 
Handel’s ‘Samson,’ Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ Ros- 
sini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ and Sullivan’s ‘The Pro- 
digal Son.’ 

During his next concert tour Anton Rubin- 
stein, it is said, intends to visit Spain for the 
first time. 

Herr Uncer, the tenor who sang Siegfried at 
the Bayreuth performances of 1876, has been 
engaged for the Opera at Strasbourg during the 
coming season. 

Tue first of the Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipzig for the coming season will take place 
on October 7th. 

Unper the direction of Dr. Hans von Biilow 
a series of subscription concerts is to be given in 
the Hoftheater at Meiningen during the months 
of November and December, the programmes of 
which will consist exclusively of compositions 
by Beethoven, the complete series of whose 
symphonies is to be given. At the last concert, 
which is not included in the subscription, the 
Ninth Symphony is to be performed twice, an 
experiment which was projected for last season, 
but not carried out. 


Herr Icnaz Brit has written a violin con- 
certo, which Herr Lauterbach, of Dresden, will 
produce during the coming season. 

Sienor Francresco Fuiorio, Archiviste of 
the Conservatory at Naples, is preparing for 
publication the correspondence of Bellini, who 
was a personal friend of his. 

Some two years since the Russian Government 
sent two musicians to Siberia to collect and 
write down the national melodies. By travel- 
ling from village to village, and attending the 
various festivities of the peasants, they have 
obtained a large number of tunes, including 
about thirty which were previously unknown. 
The collection is to be published during the 
coming winter, and is looked for with much 
curiosity in Russian musical circles. 








DRAMA 


—-— 


LYCEUM.— The CORSICAN BROTHERS,’ to-night at 8 30.—‘ The 
CORSICAN BROTHERS’ having been received with distinguished 
favour, Mr. Irving begs to announce to the public that this Drama will 
be performed Every Evening until further notice.—LOUIS and FABIEN 
DEI FRANCHI, MR. IRVING ; CHATEAU-RENAUD, MR. TERRISS; 
EMILIE DE LESPARRE, MISS FOWLER.—7.50, new Comedy, in One 
Act, by A. W. Pinero, ‘ BYGONES.’ 








THE WEEK. 

Lyceum.—Revival of ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ Adapted 
by Dion Boucicault.—Production of ‘ Bygones,’ a Comedy 
in One Act. By A. W. Pinero. 

HAYMARKET.—Revival of ‘Leap Year,’ a Comedy in Two 
Acts, by J. B. Buckstone; and ‘ A Widow Hunt,’ a Comedy 
in Three Acts, by J. Stirling Coyne. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—‘ Othello.” 


Tuart the réle of the brothers Dei Franchi 
is within Mr. Irving’s reach needs scarcely 
to be stated. So limited is the scope for 
acting it offers, some cause for wonder is 
afforded that successive actors have regarded 
it with favour. No room is there for such 
striking contrast between two natures wholly 
different, united, as it appears, in one in- 
dividuality, as is seen in the dual réle of 
Lesurques and Dubosc in ‘The Courier of 
Lyons.’ The utmost that can be done by a 





competent executant is to mark the differ- 
ence, but faintly indicated in the text, 
between the peaceful and amorous resident 
in cities and the stern and warlike hunts- 
man of the mountains, and to stamp upon 
the aspect and bearing of one of the 
brothers the kind of fatefulness to be ex- 
pected in the case of one whom the superior 
powers have chosen as their ministrant or 
their tool. To do this may task too heavily 
the powers of an inferior artist, but can 
scarcely be much of a trial to Mr. Irving. 
The performance accordingly inspired the 
utmost delight in the general audience, and 
won the favourable recognition of those 
who did not, like the great majority of 
those present, come with a resolution to be 
pleased quand méme. 

That portions of the representation seem 
heavy is attributable to two facts: first, that 
the time in which the whole is taken is too 
slow, and next, that the play itself, having 
in it no element of dramatic intensity, com- 
mences already to be out of date. The 
original story, with all the advantage it can 
derive from the dialogue of Dumas, is old- 
fashioned and improbable, and the play, 
which has no literary pretensions, appears 
even more out of date. In the novel Dumas 
himself fills the ré/e assigned in the drama 
to Meynard, and is a witnesser of and partici- 
pant in the events described. His personal 
narration gives the whole a vivacity which 
cannot be preserved in the play. Few as are 
the additions, their effect is damaging. A 
woman who, though happily married, ven- 
tures at midnight, in the — of securin 
compromising letters, into a bal d’opéra, an 
in the same foolish quest accepts four hours 
later the escort, to an unnamed locality, 
of the very man to whom the letters are 
addressed, is a character in which the 
modern playgoer has little faith. So little 
faith has he that ‘The Corsican Brothers’ 
is practically without feminine interest and 
is little more than a fairly clever arrange- 
ment of ghost tableaux. 

With so much care have these been 
arranged, the only fault to be found is that 
the whole goes, as has been said, too slowly. 
Frequently as ‘The Corsican Brothers’ has 
been mounted, it has never received a mise 
en scene such as is now accorded it. The 
presentation of the bal d’opéra is a marvel 
of scenic decoration and arrangement, and 
the successive tableaux in which the action 
is set are one and all excellent. In re- 
spect of costume artistic effect has been 
sacrificed to accuracy. In the picturesque 
Corsican dress of the first act, for which he 
has the warranty of the author, Mr. Irving 
looks exceedingly well. For the kind of 
Comte D’Orsay-like négligé which he wears 
as Meynard, Mr. Pinero might with advan- 
tage have substituted the black velvet just- 
aucorps, the slashed sleeves, the striped 
silk shirt, the Spanish gaiters, and the felt 
hat which Dumas is at the trouble to de- 
scribe as his own equipment. It was diffi- 
cult, moreover, for the spectator contem- 
plating the costumes of some of the person- 
ages to discard the associations with Alfred 
Jingle, and other characters in the early 
novels of Dickens, which they were calcu- 
lated to suggest. 

Mr. Irving’s own performance is full of 
colour. The idea of suppressed passion 
and emotion is conveyed, and the fateful 
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element is well shown. Of those who 
act with him, Mr. Terriss as Chiteau- 
Renaud and Miss Fowler as Emilie de 
Lesparre alone pass mediocrity. The 
former plays well, and the latter makes as 
much of the character assigned her as can 
reasonably be expected. 

An opening comedietta by Mr. A. W. 
Pinero, entitled ‘Bygones,’ is inferior to 
previous works of the same author. Its 
motive is fresh and truthful, but the treat- 
ment is conventional, and the characters 
need further elaboration than is supplied. 
The principal character, played by the 
author, is wholly unsuited to its exponent. 
Mr. Pinero’s line is eccentric comedy, and the 
part he assumes demands pathos—a quality 
in which apparently he is wholly deticient. 
With the exception of a pleasant piece of 
acting by Miss Alma Murray as the heroine, 
the whole performance may be classed as 
indifferent. Both plays, the novelty and 
the revival, were received with warm favour. 
The greeting accorded Mr. Irving may, in- 
deed, be described as tumultuous. 

‘Leap Year,’ which has been revived at 
the Haymarket, has not been seen in London 
for more than a quarter of a century. It isa 
late comedy of Buckstone, and, unlike most 
works of that prolific dramatist, it is so far 
original that no previous play or novel, 
French or English, has supplied its plot and 
characters. Brisk, clever, and bustling, if 
wholly farcical and preposterous, it may be 
seen with certainty of amusement. To fit it 
to modern tastes considerable alterations 
have been made in the plot. The number 
of the acts has been reduced from three to 
two. Sir Solomon Solus, a character created 
by Keeley, with two or three others of the 
dramatis persone, has been omitted, and some 
change has been made in the dialogue and 
the business. More than one of these altera- 
tions is the reverse of judicious. A comic 
scene in which an inventory is taken of the 
furniture, while needlessly complicating the 
action, introduces an element of added im- 
probability ; and the omission of some dia- 
logue assigned to Miss O’Leary renders 
wholly unintelligible the appearance of 
Dimple, the central character, in a pre- 
posterous attire of parchments. It is possible 
that this omission and one or two other 
errors are attributable to want of prepara- 
tion, the performance generally displaying 
an amount of unreadiness highly condemn- 
able when, as in the present case, adequate 
time is known to have been afforded for 
rehearsal. 

Thanks to a good cast and to the intrinsic 
vitality of the play, a conquest was effected 
over these difficulties, and the performance 
was a success. Mr. J. 8. Clarke assumed 
the réle of Dimple, which Buckstone wrote 
for himself, and gave it with remarkable 
droliery.. In itself the part is little. Smug, 
smirking self-satisfaction is all for which it 
affords room, though there is one of those 
scenes of drunkenness to which, considering 
how frequent they are, actors attach un- 
necessary and exaggerated importance. 
Into this réle, which in New York was 
played by Burton, an excellent comedian, 
Mr. Clarke infuses an amusing amount of 
spirit. Alternately coaxing and arrogant 
in his behaviour, he preserves through all 
the simper of intellectual feebleness and 
the stolidity of ineffable self-conceit. With 
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how much drollery Mr. Clarke can charge 
his gait, his look, his wink, lovers of 
mirth are aware. The value of his method 
is in this case thoroughly evident, and the 
entire representation is in the highest degree 
exhilarating. The rédle of Sir William 
Willoughby, who, in order to win the 
hand of Lady Flora Flowerdew, a widow, 
dresses himself as a footman, and enters her 
service, was taken by Mr. Conway, who, in 
assuming a part created by Charles Kean, 
showed his capacity for a line of business 
outside his ordinary walk. Mr. Kemble 
assumed Charles Selby’s part of Capt. 
Mouser; Mrs. John Wood, succeeding Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, played in her brilliantly comic 
style Miss O’Leary, but seemed ill at ease 
with the brogue; and Miss Linda Dietz, 
replacing Mrs. Charles Kean, acted with 
singular moderation and taste in the very 
difficult réle of the heroine. 

With this curious specimen of an old- 
fashioned play, the original production of 
which dates back to 1850, is given Stirling 
Coyne’s three-act comedy of ‘A Widow 
Hunt.’ In this Mr. Clarke reappears as 
Major Wellington de Boots, probably the 
most comic of his many comic impersona- 
tions. In no other part is the full drollery 
of the most inimitable grimacer and most 
diverting low comedian since Liston seen to 
equal advantage. The bellicose pretensions, 
the martial swagger, and the uneasy con- 
sciousness of innate cowardice are presented 
with unsurpassable skill, and the whole is 
a masterpiece of extravagant humour. Mr. 
Conway is less at ease as Felix Featherley 
than he was as Willoughby, but his brisk- 
ness of style and distinction of appearance 
are of use. Miss Gerard was Mrs. Feather- 
ley, Miss Linda Dietz Mrs. Swandown, and 
Mr. Kemble Icebrook. Both pieces were 
received with marked demonstrations of 
favour. 

‘Othello’ has been mounted at Sadler’s 
Wells with much taste, and has been pro- 
duced with a carefully selected cast. The 
feature of most interest in the revival is the 
assumption by Mr. Charles Warner of the 
part of Othello. In this Mr. Warner shows 
his command of great resources and displays 
much force. In emotional power and in 
poetic insight he has as yet great progress 
to make before he is entitled to stand forth 
as an interpreter of Shakspeare’s greatest 
creations. Meantime his effort is not want- 
ing in promise. Mr. Vezin repeats his 
performance of Iago—a thoroughly ripe, 
sustained, and intellectual piece of acting, 
on the whole the best rendering of Iago the 
modern playgoer has seen. The dresses, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Godwin, and the decorations generally, are 
creditable to a management which is doing 
much to bring back the ancient reputation 
of Sadler’s Wells. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


‘ Foraet-Mg-Not,’ with which the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre reopens this evening, can only 
be played for a few days, in consequence of the 
forthcoming production of ‘ Anne-Mie.’ It is 
prefaced by a new comedietta of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, entitled ‘A Debt of Honour.’ 


At the Gaiety Matinées a miscellaneous enter- 
tainment, called ‘The Brook,’ is now given by 
five American actors. It consists of songs, 





dances,- and recitations, which are supposed to 
be exhibited on the occasion of a picnic. 

Tue Palais Royal has reopened with ‘Les 
Diables Roses’ of MM. Grangé and Lambert- 
Thiboust, and ‘Deux Chambres,’ a one-act 
comedietta of M. Ordonneau. Between the 
two pieces a poetical prologue, by M. Théodore 
de Banville, was spoken by Mdlle. Legault. 
The decorations of the theatre, which are in 
the style of the Régence, are pretty and taste- 
ful, and wholly suited to the character of the 
entertainments supplied at the theatre. Among 
the most noteworthy designs are a nymph carried 
off by a satyr, which forms the central figure 
of the drop scene, and two large figures, pre- 
senting respectively La Comédie and La Folie, 
supporting the central decoration, upon which 
are traced two lines of Rabelais :— 

Mieux est de ris que de larmes escrire, 
Pour ce que rire est le propre de l"homme. 

‘Les Parents p’Auicg,’ with which the 
Odéon has revpened, is a four-act prose comedy 
of M. Charles Garand, dealing with a question 
not unlike that which underlies the new come- 
dietta of Mr. Pinero at the Lyceum. As the 
supposed daughter of a physician, Alice is about 
to marry Maurice, Comte de Chatenay. La 
Marquise de Chatenay, aunt to the count, 
anxious to secure his hand for her daughter, 
tells the girl she is the offspring of Bohemian 
parents, and has been adopted by the count. 
Alice then refuses to bring disgrace to the family 
of her lover. An unexpected change is, how- 
ever, brought about when the physician reveals 
that, instead of being the child of the disreput- 
able couple in question, she is an illegitimate 
daughter of the marquise herself. ‘La Peau 
de l’Archonte’ of M. Liquier is a pleasant 
sketch in verse of Athenian manners. A mar- 
riage has been arranged between the children 
of two Athenian bourgeois, when news is received 
of the death of the Archon Clytus. Each of 
the bourgeois aspires to be his successor, and 
a rupture of the nuptial arrangements in pro- 
gress is the result of the quarrel thus begotten. 
Fortunately for the young folk, Clyton proves 
to be alive and well, and the suspended negotia- 
tions are resumed. A prologue by M. Théodore 
de Banville was spoken by M. Porel. 


‘Nos Députfs en Ropes DE CHAMBRE,’ with 
which the Vaudeville has reopened, is prefaced 
by ‘L’Heure du Patissier,’ a one-act sketch of 
M. Paul Ferrier. The plot of this trifle shows 
the kind of flirtation which in Paris is carried 
on at the pastrycooks’ under the guise of the 
consumption of cakes, and discloses a language 
of gdteaux not less complete and significant if 
more substantial than that of flowers. 

Miss Rose EyrinGeE is to appear at the Park 
Theatre, New York, in October, in an adapta- 
tion from anovel by Mr. Townsend Percy. The 
scene is laid in Florence, and Miss Eytinge will 
personate a passionate, unscrupulous, revenge- 
ful, but fascinating woman—a creature with all 
the vicious propensities of medizeval times con- 
cealed beneath the gloss of modern culture. 





MISCELLANEA 
sete 

The Pound of Flesh.—A curious parallel to the 
quibble by which Portia defeats Shylock is 
found in the story of Loki’s wager with Brock 
(Skalda 35, Simrock’s ‘Edda,’ p. 305). The 
Asir decide in favour of the latter, but Loki, 
who has wagered his head, saves himself by the 
plea that the head alone belongs to his adversary, 
the neck must not be touched. Hahn (‘ Studien,’ 
pp. 140 & ff.) touches on this story in his ela- 
borate parallel between Loki and Prometheus, 
but has nothing to say about this particular in- 
cident. Can Mr. Conway expound the hidden 
meaning of the myth ? A.¥FRED Nott. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. W.—T. A. R.—S. P.—F. RB. 5.— 
received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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History of the Mongols from the Ninth to the 
Nineteenth Century.—Part Il. The so-called 
Tartars of Russia and Central Asia. Divi- 
sions I. and II. By Henry H. Howorth, 
F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus book grew, as we said on a former 

occasion, out of the interest with which Mr. 

Howorth had long regarded and studied the 

ethnology of Northern Asia. 

‘* The aim and scope of our work,” he writes, 

“fare to integrate a large part of the broken 
history of the Asiatic nomades around that of 
the famous imperial race which claimed descent 
from Jingis Khan.” 
In other words, the history of that por- 
tentous phenomenon of medieval history 
and of his house afforded a nucleus round 
which to agglomerate in something like 
organic order the amorphous mass of ethno- 
logical fact; for, as Mr. Howorth says in 
another passage, speaking of the dominion 
of the Golden Horde (and the words might 
be extended more widely still), 
‘with the exception of three or four compara- 
tively unimportant links, we are able to trace 
out the genealogies of the many princes who have 
ruled over this area and its sections back to their 
great progenitor Jingis Khan, and thus to give 
unity and completeness to a vast mass of details 
which almost evade logical treatment from their 
sporadic and dislocated nature.” 

We hardly succeed in following the author 
in the passage which ensues :— 

‘“We by this means, as it were, thrust our 
hand into a vast complicated and knotted skein 


of cords, and by seizing one knot, the key of ' 


the whole, drag out a portion and arrange its 
threads in symmetrical order.” 
We should prefer to compare the lines of 
dynastic history radiating from Jingis (or 
Chinghiz) to the threads used in the old 
Indian process of making sugar-candy, 
which are hung in the cooling sirup, and 
gather round them the crystals as they form. 
The rise of the Mongol power was treated 
by Mr. Howorth in the first part of his 
work, published four years ago, which ex- 
tended to nearly 800 unusually large and 
close octavo pages. He now gives us 
another instalment in two divisions, ex- 
tending together to 1,100 pages more. The 
work, in fact, so far (and the author’s pro- 
ject is by no means complete) consists of 
three massive volumes, though Mr. Howorth 
from some idiosyncrasy eschews the latter 
word. 





In reviewing the first part of this great ! to get rid of the tantalizing and time-wast- 


undertaking (Athen. No. 2560) we spoke 
freely of its defects, as they appeared to us, 
urging that “if on some accounts we used 
language not laudatory, it was because 
we expected the author yet to do much 
good work, and he had need to take to 
heart such animadversions as ours.” We 
cannot, however, flatter ourselves that he 
has taken them greatly to heart. He still 
declines to bestow on us indexes or tables 
of contents, or running dates, or other helps 
to guide and break the journeys of feebler 
mortals across the vast steppes of nomad 
history. We have still occasionally those 
wilful indulgences in what he calls “‘ graphic 
colloquial phrases,” but which to us are 
irritating bathos, exemplified by his speak- 
ing of the Russians as “stewing in their 
own gravy” (p. xviii), or by his describing 
the princes of Eastern Europe at the time 
of the Mongol invasion as engaged too 
often ‘‘ in paddling their own canoes.” We 
have still strange misspellings, like “‘ Kaizar” 
(p. 53), and occasionally strange English, 
like that which (p. 150) speaks of ‘‘ Mongol 
skill in monetary matters,” meaning appa- 
rently sharpness in cash transactions. 

Mr. Howorth might not unfairly urge 
that one who has felt himself called on to 
take up so vast a burden, as he labours on 
towards the end which he alone sees 
definitely, is in no condition or mood to 
shift his load at the bidding of critics. 
But there are two directions in which one 
respectively hopes and deprecates the result 
of critical animadversion. That for which 
one hopes is, of course, amendment; that 
which one deprecates is resentment. But in 
Mr. Howorth’s case there is less indication 
of the last than even of the first. Who 
could deal uncandidly or harshly with a 
writer who himself is so candid ?— 

‘‘Tt has been as much as patience and vigi- 
lance could secure that the narrative should be 
intelligible, and in many places where the pen 
would willingly have run riot, where a little 
poetry might have been scattered among the 
phrases, the temptation has had to be sternly re- 
sisted, for fear the facts should be distorted...... 
The facts I have tried to make clear and accurate. 
In many places I know I have failed,...... some- 
times through the frailty which all suffer from 
occasionally, sometimes when ill health has 
made the task of revision irksome and difficult, 
sometimes when new material has reached me 
after the story was irrevocably printed...... Iam 
conscious, therefore, that the following pages 
are full of faults; but I would ask the more 
caustic of my critics, before they tie my scalp to 
their girdle, to at least look at my too ample 
table of errata and additions...... The book has 
has had to be both written and printed under 
considerable difficulties, while the resources of 
the author, upon whom the burden and cost of 
such a work naturally fall, have been too small 
to allow him to have an unlimited number of 
proofs for correction. If some blunder, there- 
fore, seems more than usually stupid, do me the 
favour, most benevolent critic, who would be 
nothing if not frank, to turn to the calendar of 
sins at the end, where I have committed ‘the 
happy despatch,’ and saved you the trouble of 
running your steel into me.” —Pp. vi-vii. 

Mr. Howorth thinks it possible that fault 
may be found with the number and iteration 
of his references. But no reasonable person 
will find such fault. There is one kind of 
reference, indeed, that we would beg him 
to abjure, but that is in the direction of 
more, and not less, explicit citation. It is 





ing “ Op. cit.” and ‘‘Jd.,” which send one 
hunting back, perhaps through a score of 
pages, and after all often in vain. 

He declines, as we have already said, to 
give us a table of contents. We feel sure 
that it must be on principle. ‘‘ Read, and 
you will know,” he would say. ‘‘I am not 
going to help you to pick and choose, nay, 
mayhap to skip.” He does, indeed, in his 
preface, ‘‘ condense briefly a syllabus of the 
contents of the following pages.” But a 
syllabus, we must still allege, is not a 
synopsis; it is much as if we wanted a 
street directory and were offered a copy of 
Peter Cunningham’s ‘London.’ It is hard 
on these terms to review a book of some 
2,000 pages actual, and 3,000 potential ; 
so we have been fain to make a table of 
contents for ourselves now, as we did with 
his first volume. We can hardly do better 
than exhibit this table, with such few ex- 
tracts as our space allows by the way. 

The eldest son of Chinghiz was Juchi, to 
whom were assigned the tribes occupying 
the great steppes north of the Jaxartes and 
the Caspian, which the Mongols called 
Toghmak, and Western Asiatics the Dasht, 
or Steppe, of Kipchak. Some twelve years 
after the death of Chinghiz, Batu, a younger 
son of Juchi, undertook that expedition to 
the West of which the culmination was the 
battle of Liegnitz in Silesia (1241). The 
eventual limit of the empire which Batu 
founded lay far within this, but it spread 
its dark shadow over the Russian princi- 
palities, and reached to the Lithuanian 
border, to the Carpathian hills, and to the 
Lower Danube, whilst his standing camp 
upon the Volga gradually became a great 
city, not far above Astrakhan, under the 
name of Serai, or ‘‘The Palace,” a name 
retained when it was transferred under his 
successors some 130 miles further up the 
great river. The dominion of the Mongol 
chiefs was originally over tribes rather than 
territories, and though this underwent modi- 
fication as they became lords of cities and 
agricultural races, it always remained true 
in a measure. To a brother of Batu’s, 
Shaibin, had been assigned the tribes 
occupying the plains to the north and north- 
east of the Caspian, more recently known as 
the Steppe of the Kirghiz Kazaks. Another 
descendant of Juchi, Nogai by name, had 
received those tribes of Turks whose pas- 
tures lay between the Sea of Azov and the 
Caspian, once known as Pechenegs (Ilar¢u- 
vaxirac of the Byzantines), and in later 
days, after the fashion of eponymy so pre- 
valent among Asiatic nomads, as Nogais or 
Nogai Tartars. With later accessions from 
the East, 

‘‘these various tribes and peoples were subjected 
to a hierarchy of chiefs, all owing more or less 
supreme allegiance to the ruler whose metropolis 
was Serai...... and the whole are comprised in 
the phrase ‘ The Golden Horde.’” 

The origin of this term seems to have been 
the designation of the Khan’s royal encamp- 
ment, Sir orda, the Golden Orda or Camp, a 
word whence we borrow horde, which we 
apply to any (literal or metaphorical) host 
of barbarians, and from which also the 
Urdi language of Hindustan (Zabdn-i-urdi, 
the language of the camp) got its name :— 

‘The name is applied by Carpini and Benedict 
of Poland to the great tent tenanted by Kuyuk 
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Khan. ‘Tentorium preparatum quod apud 
ij Orda Aurea ‘appellatur...... , says the 
ormer. ‘Invenerunt imperatorem apud ten- 
torium magnum quod vocatur Syra Orda,’ says 
the latter. The name was apparently similarly 
applied to Batu’s chief tent, whence it came 
about that eventually the whole nation [say 
rather the dynasty ruling it] was known as the 
Golden Horde.” 

We now proceed to our table of con- 
tents :— 

Chap. I. The Ethnography of the Kipchak 
Steppe-—The Nogais. Identity with the 
Pechenegs. Karakalpaks or Blackcaps. 
Kazaks. This term not ethnic. The Little, 
Middle, and Great Hordes. The Uzbegs. 
The name probably that of a confederacy 
taken from Uzbeg Khan. Details of Uzbeg 
branches and tribes. After giving compara- 
tive lists of Uzbeg and Kazak tribal names 
the writer says, with much judgment :— 

** These lists will show that the confederacies 
were composed largely of common elements, but 
we must not exaggerate this fact too much, and 
mistake a result due to the disintegrating and 
rewelding process which went on during the 
Mongol dominion for an initial identity. When 
we examine the tribal names of the two con- 
federacies closely, we shall find not only that 
they consist of very heterogeneous elements, 
but that these elements are separable into two 
main branches; those which inhabited the 
Kipchak plain before the Mongol invasion, and 
those who migrated thither in consequence of 
it.”—P. 13. 

Notices of the Kipchaks; the Kankalis. 
Present condition of Tartar hordes. 

Chap. Il. History of Juchi, Eldest Son of 
Chinghiz, and his Son Batu.—Recapitulation 
of Chinghiz’s invasion of Western Asia. 
Juchi despatched against the cities on 
the Jaxartes; against Khwarizm; his death 
(1224). His appanage. Batu Khan’s ad- 
vance towards Europe. Composition of his 
host. Previous inroads. The great inva- 
sion (1238) already described. Sundry 
traditions in Moravia, &c. Details of inva- 
sion of Hungary, and additional reasons for 
Tartar successes in Europe. Some results 
of the Tartar sway in Eastern Europe. 
Tartar war principles :— 

“During the war the very spirit of destruc- 
tion seems to have accompanied him [Batu] ; 
after it was over this policy ceased. Tribute 
and homage were exacted, and also obedience, 





but otherwise the victims were treated with | 
comparative leniency, and seldom disturbed at | 


home. This was quite in character with the 
precepts of Jingis, ‘In war tigers, in peace 
doves.’ War with the tigers was no play time. 
It meant, as it logically means, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy and all that belongs to him. 
eaboes Rather than leave a population behind 
which might grow into an army, everybody 
who could embarrass the communications or 
the retreat of the army was destroyed. Rather 
than keep a mass of prisoners, who must be 
fed and clothed, and who would hamper the 
movements as well as the commissariat of the 
army, their throats were cut. With your enemy 
at your throat, every treacherous method was 
deemed honest, every cruel expedient justifi- 
able...... The issue is no doubt awful, but is at 
least logical, and is certainly contrasted with 
that decrepit philanthropy which, when two 
combatants are determined to fight it out, 
supplies plaster and medicine to enable them 
to continue the struggle longer. When the 


menaces ceased also. So long as the victors 
had plenty of broad lands for pasture, and 
an occasional opportunity of replenishing their 
harems and houses with wives and trinkets by 


| in the Golden Horde. 


a plundering raid, they left their neighbours 
alone, and eventually became demoralized by 
contact with them and by the enervating effects 
of luxury and ease, while their former victims 
were knitting their strength together until they 
overwhelmed them—a process which we shall 
follow in the succeeding pages.”-—Pp. 63-64. 
Loyal observance by the Tartars of their 
own constitutional rules. Batu’s selection 
of a settlement. Christian intercourse with 
the Tartars. Journeys of John of Plano 
Carpini; William of Rubrouck; Haithon, 
K. of Little Armenia. Death of Batu 
(1255-56). Sertak, son of Batu, his speedy 
death. 

Notes—1. Journey of the Dominican 
friar Julian. 2. The Moxel or Mokshas. 
3. Passages regarding the Tartars from a 
contemporary poem. 4. Residences of 
Batu; the two Serais. 

Chap. III. Bereke (Barka) Khan and 
the Descendants of Batu.—Bereke, brother 
of Batu, succeeds; the first great Mongol 
prince to adopt Islam. Renewed invasions 
of Central Europe (1258, 1264). Wars 
with Khulagu (Hulaku), Khan of Persia. 
Friendly intercourse with Sultan of Egypt. 
The elder Polos visit the Court of Bereke. 
His death (1265). Effects of the intrcduc- 
tionof Islam. Mangu-Timur Khan. Rela- 
tions with the Russians. Genoese trade 
and factories in the Crimea. Tuda-Mangu 
Khan and Tula-bugha. Invasion of Hun- 
gary (1285) and of Poland (1286-7). War 
with Khan of Persia; Tula-bugha put to 
death. Toktagu or Toktu Khan. Sym- 
bolical presents. Intermarriage of khans 
with illegitimate daughters of Byzantine 


emperors. Toktu reverts to old faith. Ac- 
cession of Uzbeg (1313). Intercourse with 
Egypt. The Grand Prince Michael sum- 


moned and put to death (1319). Uzbeg’s 
mildness to the Christian churches. The 
traveller Ibn Batuta. Ivan Grand Prince 
of Russia ; extension of his power. Death 
of Uzbeg (1340). His intercourse with the 
Popes and with the Great Khan in China. 
Tanibeg and Janibeg, sons of Uzbeg. 
Black Death. Treaty with Venetians. 
Coinage of Janibeg, with whom ends the 
flourishing period of the Golden Horde. 
Minor reigns ; and end of Batu’s dynasty. 

Notes.—1. Catholic missions to the terri- 
tory of the Golden Horde. 2. Further par- 
ticulars of the two Serais; city of Majar, 
and other mint cities of the dynasty. 

We have no space, however, to complete 
our table on this scale, and we must give 
the rest in mere abstract :— 

Chap. IV. Rival Families in Kipchak.— 
This chapter embraces the two great expedi- 
tions of Timur against Kipchak and its lord, 
Toktamish, the last figure of any importance 
The first expedition 
(1391) was made from the side of (the 


| modern) Orenburg; the second (13895) by 


| Lorde 


war was over, then the necessity for such | 


Derbend and the Terek river. 

Notes—1. The country of the White 
Horde and its geography. 2. Genealogy 
of the descendants of Kubinji, founder of 
the White Horde (the Conchi of Marco 
Polo). 

Chap. V. Zhe later Khans of the Golden 
and the Khans of <Astrakhan.—The 
later khans are mere ghosts. The essential 
part of this chapter is the awaking of the 
Muscovite giant ; the breaking of the Tartar 
yoke and the absorption of Russian states 





by Ivan III. Shaikh Ahmed, represent- 
ing the last shadow of the Golden Horde, 
becomes a captive of the Poles (1502-3), 
The author takes occasion to glance briefly 
at ‘‘some of the effects which the long servi- 
tude of Russia to the Tartars had produced, 
and at the influence which the Tartars had 
on Russian institutions” (pp. 347-8). There 
follows the history of the khans of Astrakhan, 
the residuary heirs of the Golden Horde, 
terminating with the Russian capture of the 
city (1554). 

Notes.—1. On the cities of Astrakhan. 
2. On the Lithuanian King Vitut. 3. List 
of Russian families of Tartar descent (after 
Hammer). 

Chap. VI. On the Khans of Kazan and 
Kazimoff—Kazan took the place of the 
older Bolghari on the Volga, the Bolgar of 
Marco Polo—the province which gave a 
name (bulgar) to Russia leather, which it 
still retains over Asia. The Russians 
often directed their arms against Kazan. 
The final siege and capture by Ivan IV. 
(1552) form one of the most interesting 
pieces of narrative in the book:— 

**The old town was rebuilt by order of Ivan. 
Its commerce soon began to flourish anew, the 
traces of desolation and ravage gradually dis- 
appeared, and in a few years Kazan, so late the 
scene of war and bloodshed, presented the ap- 
pearance of a rich and flourishing city. In this 
state it remained, gradually increasing in size 
and importance, till a fresh enemy—fire—in a 
series of most terrible conflagrations, reduced it 
or several occasions to ruins...... Kazan each 
time seems to have risen from its ashes more 
beautiful and imposing than before; on each 
occasion it was quickly rebuilt on a new and 
improved plan,...... so that at the present moment 
Kazan...... is certainly one of the finest towns 
in the empire. As regards the number of its 
inhabitants, its riches and splendour, it only 
yields the palm to the two Russian capitals, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow.”—P. 429. 

Kazimoff was a Tartar principality under 
Russian protection, which was founded about 
1460, and endured for nearly two centuries. 

Notes.—1. Onthe citiesof Bolghari, Kazan, 
and Bulimer. 2. The crowns of Kazan and 
Astrakhan. 3. Absence of Kazan coinage. 

Chap. VII. Zhe Khans of Krim.—With 
the cession of the Crimea and the Kuban 
(1783) ‘passed away the last fragment of 
the empire which had been founded by 
Jingis Khan, and which had existed so 
long” (p. 603). Among all the details 
given as to the khans of the Ghirai family, 
Mr. Howorth might have felt interested in 
knowing and telling his readers that one 
of their descendants, a titular Sultan, Krim 
Ghirai Katti Ghirai, some fifty or sixty 
years ago, married a Scotch lady in Edin- 
burgh, Miss Neilson by name (if we re- 
member rightly), whereby the blood of 
Chinghiz Khan mingled with a decent Pres- 
byterian stock. 

Chap. VIII. Zhe White Horde and the 
Kirghiz Kazaks.—Notes: 1. On the (old 
Russian) ‘‘Great Map.” 2. Old notices of 
the Kazaks. 3. White Horde genealogies. 

Chap. IX. Zhe Uzbegs.—This is a vast 
chapter of 190 pages, embracing the story of 
Shaibéni Khan, and the whole chronicle of 
Bokhara, Khokand, and the minor Uzbeg 
states. Perhaps the most interesting pages 
are those relating to the captivity of Stod- 
dart and Conolly. But Stoddart is repre- 
sented, with implicit reliance on Ferrier’s 
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authority, as behaving like a madman. 
Far other was the man who wrote, with 
a spirit no Roman ever surpassed, in the 
middle of his loathsome imprisonment :— 

“I beg sincerely that no one will regret any 

sacrifice of me, for it is nothing at all. It may 
not yet be requisite; but if it be, [regard the pro- 
bable result, from the action of Government in 
doing justice to others, and bringing all these 
countries to reasonable conduct, as fully com- 
pensating a much greater sacrifice than that of 
such an humble individual as I am.” 
Mr. Howorth seems to have overlooked 
Kaye’s well-known book, from which we 
extract this, and the deeply interesting 
letters and fragments of prison diary, so 
marvellously preserved, of Arthur Conolly, 
given by that writer. 

Chaps. X., XI., and XII. deal respectively 
with Khiva, with the Siberian khans, and 
with the Nogais. These end the present 
volumes. When we say that the author 
has yet to treat of the khanate of Chaghatai 
in both of its divisions (Samarkand and 
Kashgar), of the empire founded by Hulaku 
in Persia, of the great Timur and his imme- 
diate successors, as well as of Baber and 
the ‘‘ Moghul” house of Delhi, and to add 
(as he promises) an index to the whole, it is 
obvious that the thousand additional pages 
which we have anticipated may easily be 
exceeded. May the kindly and indefatigable 
author live to crown his work! 

We have room for but few words more. 
The longer chapters are enlivened by liberal 
extracts from such writers as Barbaro, Con- 
tarini, and Herberstein, and in later days 
from that most amusing traveller Baron de 
Tott. We miss among the author’s quota- 
tions, however, the once famous work of 
Ed. Daniel Clark. An author Mr. Howorth 
frequently quotes is ‘‘ Tracy Tornirelli,” but 
we do not know why he should write thus a 
name with which we were all very familiar 
two years ago in another orthography. 








Ricordi della Vita Intima di Enrico Heine. 
Per sua Nipote, Maria Embden Heine, 
Principessa Della Rocca. (Florence, 
Barbéra. ) 

Tue Principessa Della Rocca is the daughter 
of Moritz Embden and of Heine’s well- 
beloved sister Lottchen—the sister who in- 
spired more than one of his most charming 
verses, the sister to whom he addressed, 
‘‘ artig und liebevol,” his ‘ Neuer Friihling,’ 
with the famous ‘‘ Fichtenbaum ”’ prefixed 
to it by way of dedicatory epistle. In the 
little volume of ‘ Ricordi’ at present under 
notice she has collected a good deal of 
family gossip and a good deal that will 
be, in one way or another, of interest to 
admirers of her uncle. Apart, however, 
from its subject and the nature of a portion 
of its contents, the book is one of no par- 
ticular merit. It is flowingly and somewhat 
gushingly written; it contains some fine 
examples of the art of making mountains 
out of molehills ; it is correct, polite, conven- 
tional, and a little feeble; it is, in fact, the 
kind of work which the admiring relatives 
of great men feel it incumbent on them to 
produce, and do produce accordingly in 
large quantities. What the subject of it 
would have said about the book had it come 
in his way is a question that had better 
not be asked. 





The Principessa is most useful when she 
sets herself to the work of contradiction. 
It is interesting to note that she does not 
believe in the famous ‘ Memoirs,’ of which, 
as purchased and suppressed by Gustav 
Heine, the poet’s brother, we have heard of 
late, and which are said to be lying under 
lock and key in the custody of the Austrian 
Government. They are not, she affirms, nor 
have they ever been. She admits it as pos- 
sible, and even probable, that her uncle 
may have talked of ‘Memoirs’ to his 
friends. And she goes on to acknowledge 
that Heine—at the moment when he was 
in debate with his cousin Charles over the 
annuity which he had had from his uncle 
Solomon, and which, as Solomon had forgotten 
to mention it in his will, and had contented 
himself with a bequest to his nephew of a 
lump sum of 8,000 marks, Charles refused to 
continue—did actually produce some pages of 
manuscript which he called his ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
which he gave to his wife, bidding her keep 
them safely, and threaten their publication 
if ever her own annuity was endangered. 
But the author insists that these were only 
‘Memoirs’ pour rire; she quotes the de- 
claration of her brother, Charles Embden, 
the poet’s literary executor, to prove that 
the papers bequeathed to him were abso- 
lutely uninteresting; and putting the case 
that the Vienna MS. should ever be pub- 
lished, she warns her readers that she 
condemns it in advance as spurious, even 
though it be issued from the Austrian 
Record Office. Whether the notorious 
‘Memoirs’ are altogether disposed of by 
this statement from the Principessa re- 
mains to be seen. If they really exist, in 
Vienna or elsewhere, it is a pity that they 
are kept back from the world. If they 
were really forged—and it would not be 
difficult to decide that question, for Heine’s 
is a hand not easily counterfeited—they 
would sink into oblivion forthwith, and none 
would be hurt or helped by them. If, on 
the other hand, they are genuine, they 
could, however cynical their tone and how- 
ever anarchistic their tendencies, prove 
fatal neither to their author’s reputation 
nor to the existing order, both of which are 
largely and solidly established, and may 
very safely be left to time. It may be noted 
that the rumour of their existence aw secret 
is, on the face of it, uncommonly credible. 
Heine, a rare artist in speech, had in him 
even more of the professional swordsman 
than of the professional sentimentalist. He 
was the boldest and keenest of political and 
social critics; he was a rebel by nature and 
habit, and a rebel on the side of right and 
in the cause of the future; he was extra- 
ordinarily far-sighted, and he sat in judg- 
ment upon what he saw with rare wisdom 
and liberality; and the tone of his writings 
—true ‘‘ Ritter von dem heiligen Geist” that 
he was—was as obnoxious and startling to 
certain of the chiefs of his house, whose 
bent and ideal were decently and quietly 
conservative, as to the representatives of 
authority all the world over. The Heines 
were Hebrew-minded as well as Hebrew- 
born; the family name and tradition were 
too dear to them to be imperilled by such 
wild and desperate words as Heinrich’s; it 
was their duty and their pride to save the 
house from itself. We have it on record 
that Charles Heine began the debate 





already referred to by refusing to pay 
the rebel poet’s annuity unless he under- 
took to submit his unpublished work to 
the censure of a family council. The story 
of the ‘Memoirs,’ therefore, has every 
appearance of verisimilitude. This was the 
spirit in which the Heines regarded the 
author of the family glory while he was yet 
alive. It is easy to believe of Gustav 
Heine, the founder of the Fremdenblatt and 
a resolute reactionary, that he would have 
no scruples when Heinrich was in his grave 
and incapable of further resistance, and 
that he would no more shrink from sup- 
pressing the ‘ Memoirs’ than he had shrunk 
from assisting the dying Max to get rid of 
Heinrich’s letters. 

Another of the legends contradicted by 
the Principessa is that one which tells, 
after Gerard de Nerval, of Heine as miser- 
ably and perdurably enamoured of his 
cousin, and thus accounts at once for his 
quality of Weltschmers and one of the 
most charming and pathetic of his songs, 
the ‘Ein Jungling :liebt ein Miidchen.” 
True it is, she says, that Heine had a kind- 
ness for his cousin, and that he would will- 
ingly have mated with her “if his uncertain 
position and the far from prosperous state of 
his fortunes had permitted.” But that is 
all. Heine’s list of fancies was as long and 
as fully crowded as Leporello’s, and the 
cousin was only one of many. If Heine 
had not been a poet, and withal a posewr 
and a sentimentalist, the affair would have 
been no more suspicious or notable than 
Don Juan’s ‘‘mille e tré.” It is pleasant to 
pass from the consideration of Heine’s 
hypocrisies to that of Heine's verities, and 
to turn from the cousin whom he only liked 
a little to the sister whom he loved much. 
It was through her brother that Charlotte 
Heine knew Moritz Embden. He was a 
trader, but he loved the arts. As he was 
a poet in a small way, Heine advised 
his sister always to make much of her 
husband’s verses, in the interest of their 
common felicity, a counsel whose wisdom he 
justifies in one of his songs :— 

Und lobst du meine Verse nicht, 
Lass ich mich von dir scheiden. 

Charlotte Embden is still alive, and at 
seventy-seven does not look any more than 
fifty. She resides at Hamburg, and is the 
object of a great deal of attention on the 
part of her brother’s worshippers. His 
letters have been imparted to so many ad- 
miring visitors that they have fallen all to 
tatters, and have to be accompanied by a 
signed and sealed certificate of authenticity. 
The Principessa affords us, too, a pleasant 
glimpse of her grandmother, née Elizabeth 
von Geldern, the wife of Sampson Heine, 
with her fair white hands, her dark-chest- 
nut hair, her bright keen eyes, sitting on 
the sofa by the window, in front of a table 
loaded with litereture—books, pamphlets, 
journals—having reference to her famous: 
and beloved son. 

Of that son’s wife the Principessa appears: 
to have a very poor opinion. The tone she 
adopts in speaking of Mathilde Heine 
is, to say the least of it, disparaging. 
Madame Heine, as represented in her pages, 
is a person with a parrot; and she is no 
more. Of course the Principessa (a Heine 
though she be) is far too well bred to 
descend to the use of personalities. But 
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it is evident that Madame Heine finds no 
favour in her eyes, and did nothing that is 
not questionable. She was wrong in every- 
thing: even in forbidding Gustav Heine to 
erect over the poet’s ashes in Montmartre 
cemetery that sumptuous monument for 
the construction of which, directly after the 
poet’s death, he hastened to commission an 
eminent architect. Poor Mathilde’s plain 
marble, inscribed ‘Heinrich Heine,” is 
surely monument enough, and in its splendid 
severity a thousand times more to the 
purpose than the most sumptuous edifice 
that Gustav’s eminent architect could have 
devised. 








A Iistory of the Huguenots of the Dispersion 
at the Recall of the Edict of Nantes. By 
Reginald Lane Poole. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue records of persecution are occasionally 
a necessary, but not often a pleasant or 
wholesome, kind of reading. Hostile sects 
have a natural partiality for them for pur- 
poses of mutual aggression. A graphic 
story of cruelty, though it happened cen- 
turies ago, is well fitted to rouse the passions 
for polemical objects of the present day, and 
the device is rarely neglected in the coarser 
style of controversy. But to the plain student 
of history and culture periods ot persecution 
are distasteful. Violence and injustice prac- 
tised in the name of religion are not more 
profitable than other crimes to brood over. 
No guiding thread for our course in the 
present or the future is seized by dwelling 
on the iniquities of the past. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and the dispersion of the Huguenots which 
it occasioned have always been, for obvious 
reasons, favourite themes in Protestant 
countries. The story is, moreover, touch- 

“ing in itself in an exceptional degree. It 
has all the elements of pathos, innocence 
-on the part of the victims, unprovoked 
cruelty on the part of the oppressor, and, 
we may add, the prompt and gratifying 
visitation of retributive justice on the 


wrongdoer. Every generous mind must 
sympathize with unmerited persecution, 


even when the sufferers are not blameless 
of misdeeds of their own. Most of the 
religious sects which passed through the 
ordeal of persecution in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries failed to show hands 
pure from the stain of blood contracted in 
the evil days of a too confident prosperity. 
But the inferior position and numbers of 
the Huguenots preserved them as a body 
nearly spotless from the opportunity of evil. 
The ferocities of the civil wars cannot in 
equity be laid at their door; and after the 
‘promulgation of the Edict of Nantes the 
worst charge made against them is that they 
were somewhat turbulent subjects in an 
absolute monarchy. After the reduction 
of La Rochelle and the defection of their 
least worthy members, the self-seeking 
Huguenot nobles, their conduct was, by 
the admission of the Government, not only 
innocent, but loyal and praiseworthy. ‘I 
have no complaint to make of the little 
flock,” said Cardinal Mazarin; ‘‘if it 
chooses evil pastures, at least it does not go 
astray”’; and Louis XIV. himself admitted 
asmuch or more. But irrespective of this con- 
sideration, their position in the social scale, 
their intellectual culture, their industrial 











pre-eminence, their value as working bees 
in the French hive, constitute their persecu- 
tion one of the most singular instances of 
self-mutilation which a government ever 
perpetrated. The early Christians, the 
Moriscoes, the Dutch martyrs of Alva, the 
Irish Papists, were all, in, different degrees, 
costly sacrifices of valuable elements of the 
respective populations. But none could be 
compared to the Huguenots. Wherever 
they went in their dispersion they were 
a wave bearing knowledge, refinement, 
sobriety, and industry. It is usual to 
dwell on the pecuniary and commercial 
loss to France by their exodus. The moral 
and intellectual loss was far greater, and 
has never been repaired. 

Mr. Reginald Lane Poole has given us a 
short treatise on this interesting subject, 
which is distinguished by a fulness of 
knowledge and individuality of style not 
customary in a prize essay, and which 
might lead one to suppose that he had read 
and meditated on the topic before it came 
before him as an academical exercise. To ex- 
tensive acquaintance with English, French, 
and German authorities Mr. Poole adds 
the not common accomplishment of a know- 
ledge of Dutch. His tone, on the whole, 
is very judicious and calm; gravely sym- 
pathetic with the victims of royal oppres- 
sion, but pleasantly free from heat and 
excitement and that particular bane to 
historical writing, eloquence. He is evi- 
dently aware that the impressiveness of a 
narrative should result from its orderly pre- 
sentation of facts, which, when properly 
selected and co-ordinated, are more moving 
than all the rhetoric in the world. His 
style, though not free from either obscurities 
or inaccuracies, has the merit of being un- 
borrowed. It is not very easy or graceful, 
but neither is it commonplace nor marked 
with that special seal of mediocrity, a limp 
and feeble fluency. 

Considering the extremely fragmentary 
nature of his subject, Mr. Poole has suc- 
ceeded in a commendable degree in giving 
it order and lucidity. England, Holland, 
Brandenburg, Switzerland, America, and 
even Russia, received in various degrees of 
number and rapidity successive flights of 
exiles, without connexion or order, driblets 
of fugitives who had squeezed through the 
meshes of the net cast around them, as time 
and opportunity served them to find their 
way. Each batch, nearly each individual, 
had his story of anguish and hairbreadth 
escape, of suffering and betrayal; and it is 
not difficult to conceive how, when the burn- 
ing recital was poured into the ears of co- 
religionists by the careworn victims, a spasm 
of sympathy shot through Protestant Europe 
the memory of which thrills to this day. But 
the subject, taken as a whole, does not admit 
of regular historical treatment. Individual 
narratives, such as the pathetic ‘Mémoires 
d@’un Protestant’ which Michelet rescued 
from oblivion, are the best means of bring- 
ing the terrible reality home to the minds 
of modern readers; but estimates of the 
probable numbers of Huguenots who suc- 
ceeded in finding safe asylums in England, 
Holland, Switzerland, or Germany are neither 
interesting nor instructive. Our attention 
becomes even more languid when they settle 
down in their new homes, and become pro- 
sperous citizens, driving a brisk trade in 





silks, hats, and other commodities. Their 
wealth and industry were well deserved, 
were very honourable to them, and very 
beneficial to the countries which sheltered 
them; but statistics of money-making are 
not particularly attractive reading. 

Mr. Poole has pretty closely followed in 
his treatment of his subject the same plan 
as M. Weiss in his well-known ‘ Histoire 
des Refugiés de France,’ and he could not 
have chosen a better model. There is, in- 
deed, not much freedom of choice in the 
matter. Some account of the condition of 
the Huguenots in France before the Revo- 
cation must be given as a matter of course, 
and then the fortunes of their scattered 
flight to the Protestant lands likely to give 
them welcome. The order in which these 
narratives, if they can be called such, are 
arranged is not of much importance. They 
were practically contemporaneous. Perhaps 
the best method to impart some slight mea- 
sure of coherence to the disconnected subject 
would be to deal with the industrial emigra- 
tion by itself; and there is no reason why a 
few graphic narratives of individual suffer- 
ing and trial (such as Michelet has given in his 
fifteenth volume) should not be interspersed. 
After this would follow a general review of 
the moral and intellectual side of the move- 
ment, the contributions of the Huguenots 
to the thought and literature of Europe ; not 
given in lists of names of distinguished men 
who “ flourished”’ at such and such a date, 
and were eminent in this or that depart- 
ment, but in vivid criticism of individual 
works united with a comprehensive survey 
of the whole field. Both M. Weiss and Mr. 
Poole have preferred treating the litera- 
ture of the Huguenots in connexion with 
each country successively, thus relinquish- 
ing the small degree of unity which the 
subject affords. 

Mr. Poole’s work in collecting materials 
is highly creditable to his industry. His 
fulness of reference is almost excessive. 
He can hardly make a remark in his 
text without supporting it by a foot-note. 
He says in his preface that it was left 
to him ‘to assume the systematic habit 
of the bibliographer.” If this is so, he has 
neglected his opportunity, for nothing less 
systematic than his notes, or apparently 
than his reading, can well be conceived. 
He seems to estimate the value of authorities 
more by their quantity than their quality, 
and if he can base a statement, however 
unimportant, by reference to a French or 
German writer, he rarely fails to do so. 
He also seems to be insufficiently aware of 
the difference between first-hand authorities 
and second or third rate writers or even 
compilers. Was it necessary, for instance, 
to corroborate so obvious a remark as that 
Voltaire derived much of his knowledge and 
doctrinefrom Bayle by a solid quotation from 
M. Capefigue ? 

A monograph of this kind, which by its 
scope and limits cannot be a repertory of 
facts or a storehouse of knowledge, can only 
claim serious attention by suggestiveness of 
thought, by vues d’ ensemble, placing the sub- 
ject in its relative position to the general 
politics and thought of the age. These 
qualities are hardly to be expected in a 
prize essay. But Mr. Poole is not a common- 
place essayist, and must know that the mere 
laborious “getting up” of a subject is a 
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very insufficient preparation for writing 
worthily upon it. Viewiness is bad, no 
doubt, but it is still worse to be without 
views. It is the historian’s business to 
master his subject with the utmost tho- 
roughness, to read and digest all pertinent 
authorities and literature about it. But 
having done this, it is his further, and 
much harder, task to give a lucid presen- 
tation of the results. Out of a multi- 
tude of scattered facts he must by ima- 
ginative brooding form a conception, a 
picture of the period, of the social phase, 
and paint it in the most luminous and flow- 
ing outline he cancommand. A sentence, 
even an epithet, may represent a month’s 
reading; a few words convey the conclu- 
sion of a protracted investigation. This is 
to write history, not merely to accumulate 
the materials of history. Of course the 
picture may be wrong, the conclusion may 
be false. It is human to err. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that only those 
historians who use their minds and reflec- 
tive faculties go astray, and that those who 
content themselves with the use of their 
eyes and their note-book enjoy a privilege 
of serene infallibility. Mr. Poole, for in- 
stance, with all his punctiliousness in citing 
chapter and verse in and out of season, has 
many misstatements, both as to special and 
general matters of fact. How can he sup- 
port the assertion that ‘‘ history has placed 
Jurieu in the front rank of the French 
apologists in Holland because the voice of 
the hour so pronounced him”? The voice 
of the hour did nothing of the kind, and 
it was because Jurieu’s defence of Calvinism 
(in answer to Mainbourg) was so inferior 
to Bayle’s, and public opinion so strongly 
pronounced in favour of the latter, that 
Jurieu quarrelled out of jealousy with 
Bayle, and excited the unworthy persecu- 
tion of the latter in Rotterdam. Again, 
this in reference to Louis XIV.: “All 
that can be of interest in our view is 
to notice that a revolution came over the 
life of the court on the death of the queen- 
mother in 1666. Every gaiety was sup- 
pressed by a missionary enthusiasm.” One 
hardly knows what to say about such a 
statement. It was precisely at the date 
given that Louis XIV. was commencing 
his career of financial extravagance and 
defiance of public decency, when Versailles, 
Marly, and the Montespan were between 
them about to devour millions, when the 
reckless expenditure of the king was going 
to frustrate Colbert’s reforms and bring the 
great minister in sorrow to the grave. 
Again, Mr. Poole says that ‘‘the sombre 
mind of Madame de Maintenon postulated 
the Recall as a preliminary to that marriage 
which the king had already conceded,” in 
ignorance that this accusation against her 
has been amply refuted. He seeks to imply 
that the Huguenots were chiefly nobles, 
forgetting that the whole history of French 
Protestantism from the Revocation up to the 
edict of toleration (1787) shows that they 
were confined almost exclusively to the 
ranks of the poorest and most humble of 
the nation. But where Mr. Poole goes 
furthest astray is in the attempt to suggest 
that Louis XIV. was in some measure 
moved by fears of revolt on the part of the 
Huguenots to take the course he did. And 
in a surprising passage he quotes “the 





irony of Defoe” as truly and skilfully 
putting the case for the policy of ‘ recall.” 
This is not worthy of Mr. Poole or his 
bibliographic ambition. 

The printing of the book is disfigured by 
a prodigality of italic type, nearly all the 
quotations, and they abound, being printed 
in that character. This, however, is a 
matter of taste, and may not be the fault of 
the author. We suppose, however, that for 
the affected spelling of certain foreign 
names of places he is responsible—Nijmegen 
and Rijswijck instead of the familiar Nime- 
guen and Ryswick. If Mr. Poole prefers 
the Dutch orthography, why does he not 
consistently write ’sGravenhage instead of 
the Hague ? 








New and Old: a Volume of Verse. By John 

Addington Symonds. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tue fate of poetic aspirants in our day 
must often appear hard when contrasted 
with that of their not even distant pre- 
decessors. A brief retrospect will bring 
before us the figures of Hannah More and 
Langhorne at the seaside, scratching com- 
pliments to each other on the sand with cane 
or riding-whip; of Darwin, whose rhetorical 
glitter in his botanical allegory made him 
for a time the rage; of Hayley, who had a 
public before Byron sneered at him; and of 
Gifford, who attained reputation not only as 
a satirist, but actually as a serious poet. 
Nowadays work is constantly produced by 
men who are by no means sure of gaining 
even a hurried recognition, though they are 
immeasurably superior to some recognized 
singers of a still recent time. For this 
change ‘‘the pace at which we live”—the 
difficulty amidst thronging occupations to 
spare a glance to merit that cannot im- 
periously claim it—has partly to answer. 
Moreover, the public has now been educated 
in taste as in other things. It has grown 
more discerning, and consequently more 
exacting, than in the days when the power 
to gild mediocre sentiment with a touch of 
fancy and to set it in correct verse was mis- 
taken for genius. Thus it is not only the 
scant leisure of our time, but a more in- 
structed judgment, that now demands more 
than ever individuality in art. Whatever 
its subordinate merits of grace, culture, and 
even well-planned effect, the work which 
wants those happy darings that reveal truths 
and emotions to us under fresh aspects— 
darings which mere taste is always too timid 
to gamble in—has but scant chance of at- 
tention. To some extent the poetry of Mr. 
Symonds evinces the self-reliant boldness 
which is one element of originality, yet his 
best efforts are so far less numerous than 
those which belong to verse of mere taste 
and sentiment that it may be doubted 
whether the former will make their due 
impression. It is right, however, to say 
that even in those poems which betray no 
special individuality Mr. Symonds shows a 
decided advance since he gave us ‘Many 
Moods.’ His style is less diffuse and in- 
volved; his descriptions are sharper and of 
more vivid colour. Here is a passage from 
‘The Dream of Odatis,’ which in the latter 
respect and in variety and appropriateness 
of detail leaves nothing to desire :— 

She stood 

In purple princely splendour throned on high 
To watch the pomp of armies marching by; 





And in her breast her heart leaped, for the show 
Filled her with trembling such as lovers know. 
And first came youths upon the flowery way 
— strewn with silk and boughs of conquering 

ay 5 

Garlands they wore of violets, and their eyes 
Sparkled like stars that stud December skies, 
While with puffed cheeks and lips whereon the down 
Of boyhood lingered, through the startled town 
They blew the silver sound of clarions wreathed 
Into strange circles serpentine, or breathed 

Through flutes melodious heraldings whereby 
Trembling the maiden felt that Love was nigh. 
Nor might she pause to think; for now the tread 
Of elephants with vine leaves garlanded 
Went crushing blossoms with huge feet; their grey 
Lithe trunks were curled to snuff the scents of May 
And on their castled backs and shoulders vast 
Flamed cressets; on the live coals negroes cast 
Spices of myrrh and frankincense, and boys 
Like naked Cupids made a merry noise 

Swinging from flank and dewlap, showering spray 
Of cakes and comfits from gilt quivers gay. 
Next came the priests, entoning as they went 
Praises and prayers—their dusky foreheads bent 
Beneath the weight of mitres stiff with gems ; 
And on their breasts and on the broidered hems 
Of their loose raiment glittered runes that none 
Might read, so far ago in ages gone 

3y men whose very memories are flown 
Were those strange legends wrought in tongues un- 

known. 
Behind them followed oxen white as snow, 
Large-limbed, with meek eyes wild and round and 
slow; 

Lowing they went, and girls beside them held 
Red rosewreaths on their necks and shoulders belled 
With golden bubbles. After, in long line, 
Passed princely youths on horses; red as wine 
Was all their raiment, and the steeds they rode 
Like thunder-clouds in tawny splendour glowed. 
Though this extract will probably recall 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ to many readers, 
it should be remembered that when Mr. 
Morris and succeeding poets deal alike 
with remote legends and write in the same 
measure a good deal of resemblance may 
at once be accounted for on grounds that do 
not affect the independence of the latter. 
It cannot be fairly said of Mr. Symonds 
that any previous author has served for his 
model. Even where the influence of a fore- 
runner is in some measure discernible, it is 
often so modified by his own mind that 
though something of a remembered atmo- 
sphere seems to rest upon his landscapes, 
their remaining features are generally due 
to himself. In the extract we have given 
it will be seen that Mr. Symonds had his 
heart in his task. So much cannot be said 
of the passage in which Odatis relates the 
effects of her love-dream. It, however, 
begins well :— 

I slept; I dreamed; and lo! the morrow seems 

A sad sweet echo of melodious dreams, 

She goes on to say that all things she 
had loved before flit from her phantom- 
like, that she is ‘‘ undone with sweetness,” 
that something new and vague attracts her, 
to grasp which she would at times venture 
life, yet that a strange influence still holds 
her in languid yearning. So far all is in 
keeping. The dream has left behind it a 
soft enchantment, in which wonder, long- 
ing, and regret tenderly mingle. But this 
impression—vague, sweet, and mysterious— 
is at once destroyed when Odatis obtrudes 
upon it such a harsh and violent contrast 
as this :— 

Dear maidens, say 

Why seems it to me that a single day 

Hath set between that shore of life and this 

Waves ruder than the rush of Tanais ? 

While we are finding fault, let us say 

that this collection might well have been 
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weeded of some decided specimens of what 
has been called “unnecessary poetry,” and 
express surprise that so cultivated a writer 
should not only employ the abominable 
rhyme of ‘ whereof” to ‘‘ love,” for which 
it is true he has the precedent of some 
recent poets, but that he should rhyme 
‘‘ bliss” to ‘‘ bless,” and, in place of arhyme 
to ‘“‘ new,” should actually repeat the word. 

Though taste and a fair measure of 
artistic feeling are the most general merits 
of Mr. Symonds, here, as in his former 
volume, he at times reveals others of a 
higher kind. His melodious lyric ‘In 
Dreamland,’ in which the past joys of life 
are transmuted into flowers, has a delicate 
fancy for its central idea, while throughout 
we get glimpses of a sweet and shadowed 
region, where no breeze stirs that does not 
lull into repose. The allegory entitled 
‘The Valley of Vain Desires’ shows imagi- 
nation in its design and also force of paint- 
ing, though both are somewhat marred by 
superfluity of epithet and constant striving 
after effect. ‘Lebens Philosophie,’ with 
delicate satire and epigrammatic grace, 
enforces a very wholesome moral—the value 
of trial and difficulty in giving zest to life. 

The fragment from ‘ Greek Themes” 
entitled ‘Sacrifice,’ though not without a 
suggestion of Landor, may claim high 
praise. In recording the self-immolation 
of two young patriots, Mr. Symonds seizes 
so well the spirit and circumstance of the 
event, so thoroughly brings before us the 
serene elation of the victims, the mourning 
gratitude of the crowd, and the familiar 
sights and sounds of early morning in con- 
trast with death, as to leave a final impres- 
sion of dignity and sweetness. In a series 
of sonnets called ‘An Old Gordian Knot’ 
the writer once more exhibits that specula- 
tive vein which is, perhaps, most character- 
istic of him. We quote the second sonnet :— 
I stood at sunrise on an Alpine height 

Whence plains were visible, and the domed sky 

Spread vacant in serene immensity ; 

Westward beneath my feet curled vapours white, 
And grew and gathered, while the East was bright: 

Then as the silver wreaths clomb silently, 

Methought a shadowy giant steeple-high 

Towered up above me ringed with radiant light. 
Standing he bore the shape of me who stood 

Sole op that summit; yea, he bowed or rose, 

Beckoned or threatened, as my varying mood 
Constrained his movement ; till the light that grew, 

Wrought from the strife of clouds supreme repose, 

And heaven once more was still and stainless 

blue. 

The poet then proceeds to infer that the 
various beliefs and worships which man 
has accepted may henceforth be discarded, 
being, like the image of the Alpine 
watcher upon the cloud, merely fantastic 
reflections of man himself. This conclu- 
sion obviously involves one serious diffi- 
culty. Since even the highest external 
objects of man’s worship and sympathy 
must correspond to his own ideal standard 
(or they could have no charm for him), and 
since this very standard is a mere projec- 
tion or reflection of his own nature, if we 
were to discard all modes of worship and 
all mental attractions simply because they 
reflect ourselves, we should inevitably have 
nothing left to venerate or admire. But 
however fallible these sonnets may be in 
point of logic, their suggestiveness, earnest- 
ness, and glow of expression are not to be 
denied. In these respects they are almost 





worthy to rank with the fine series which 
we noticed in Mr. Symonds’s former volume, 
his sonnets ‘On the Thought of Death.’ It 
is certain that in days scarcely yet remote 
poets far inferior to himself won their 
wreaths. Even in our exacting time he 
may hope for his, if in future, while more 
severe to himself in what he excludes, he 
will trust more fully to his own impulses in 
what he retains. 








Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus. Vol. VI. (Supplemental Volume). 
By Henry Foley,8.J. (Burns & Oates.) 

THovucH we have been slow in noticing 

Mr. Foley’s last volume, it has been from 

no want of appreciation of the great value 

of the book that we have passed it over. 

The truth is that Mr. Foley’s industry 

keeps him ahead of any but very rapid 

readers. This supplemental volume is, if 
possible, a more important contribution to 

English history and biography than any of 

its predecessors. It certainly has been more 

carefully edited ; it contains fewer blunders; 
and for the original documents which are 
to be found in it, it is sufficient to say of 
them that they throw more or less light 
upon the movements and fortunes of every 

Catholic family in England of any position 

or means from Queen Elizabeth’s days down 

to the end of the last century. 

They who have at all interested them- 
selves with the history of what may be 
called the Catholic reaction, which irritated 
Queen Elizabeth so profoundly, scared her 
ministers, and goaded them on to savage 
persecution, or who have followed the mazes 
of treachery and folly which characterized 
the diplomacy of the Stuarts in their deal- 
ings with the Papacy, will discover in 
this volume a mine of information, to be 
met with nowhere else, without which the 
complexity of plots and counterplots that 
for generations have mystified inquirers 
must for ever remain unintelligible. 

It is nearly fifty years since John Bowyer 
Nichols drew attention to the great value 
of the Pilgrim Book of the English Hospital 
at Rome, and printed a list of the pilgrims 
whose names had been registered in its 
pages as far back as 1466. Mr. Foley has 
now printed in extenso the complete register 
of the names of every visitor who was enter- 
tained at the College between the years 
1580 and 1656, and added an index nominum, 
which occupies twenty-seven closely printed 
pages. Brief and fragmentary as the entries 
in the Pilgrim Book are, they are sometimes, 
as might be expected, curious and sugges- 
tive. Thus we find young William Went- 
worth (figuring then as Earl of Strafford) 
dining at the English College just five years 
after his father’s execution, and meeting Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who himself had but recently 
been let out of prison, and subsequently fra- 
ternizing with George and Francis Villiers, 
sons of the great Duke of Buckingham, whose 
early death by Felton’s dagger saved him 
from the evil to come. A little later Mr. 
Masson may find a new fact for his next 
edition — John Milton travelling with a 
servant, and on the 380th of October, 1638, 
dining at the same table with ‘‘the Hon. 
Mr. Cary, brother of Earl Falkland, an 
English gentleman ”’; and Mr. Mark Pattison 
may be glad to learn that ‘‘ James Casaubon 








.... abjured his heresy and submitted to 
the Catholic Church ”’ on the 21st of August, 
1649, at which time, too, he received “ alms, 
food, and clothes.” Was it the great Isaac’s 
son who had sunk so low? Here, too, we 
come upon poor Richard Crashaw in April, 
1649, glad of a dinner perhaps, for his 
purse was a short one in spite of Cowley’s 
help, and the canonry of Loretto had not 
yet come to him. It came too late at last. 
Among the diners at the College, too, in 
1636, we find William Harvey, ‘‘M.D. to 
the King of England,” as he is described. 
He was in the suite of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, at the time, or ought to 
have been, and how he found himself at 
Rome just then it is difficult to explain, 
These examples—and they might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely—are taken at random in 
a very superficial scrutiny of the hundred 
and twenty pages which this document ocecu- 
pies in Mr. Foley’s volume; but in that 
volume there are upwards of eight hundred 
pages, and our space forbids us from offer- 
ing such an account of its contents as would 
at once do justice to the learned compiler 
and give our readers an adequate notion of 
the importance of the book. 

The Diary of the English College at Rome, 
now printed for the first time, contains some 
account of the parentage, education, and 
even private life of more than 1,300 young 
men who entered at the College during the 
two centuries of its existence; and when it 
is remembered that these young men were, 
with hardly an exception, the sons of 
English gentry, it will be understood that 
such a document must needs be of incal- 
culable service to the student of our family 
history. The report of Cardinal Sega on the 
dissensions that broke out in the College 
about 1580, which is now printed for the 
first time, is a very masterly and elaborate 
State paper, and is specially noteworthy for 
its faithful and minute picture of the way in 
which the College was carried on, the diffi- 
culties, financial and administrative, that it 
had to contend with, and the remarkable 
outspokenness of the writer on many matters 
which hitherto have been regarded as diffi- 
cult problems in the history of the times. 
The annual letters, too, which Mr. Foley 
prints, deserve careful attention, and among 
the promiscuous papers are some of con- 
siderable value. The Jesuits seem deter- 
mined to have no secrets from English 
inquirers. They appear only anxious to 
let us know all they themselves know about 
their past doings among us. From all that 
appears in Mr. Foley’s six large volumes 
the English Jesuits have shown themselves 
a very harmless and inoffensive body of 
men. Whether they have lacked the power 
to do harm, or have been cruelly maligned 
during three centuries, Mr. Foley’s revela- 
tions will not fail to gain them friends. 








The Manchus; or, the Reigning Dynasty of 
China: their Rise and Progress. By the 
Rev. John Ross. (Paisley, Parlane.) 


Tue story of the rise of the Manchu power 
in China is but a repetition of an oft-told 
tale. Like the Mongols of the Yuen 
dynasty, and the Kin and Liaou Tartars, 
the Manchus found their opportunity in 
the existence of a degenerate and ccrrup' 
government in China, and their instrume?' 
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in the person of an energetic and able 
leader. Like the Mongols and Tartars also, 
they sprang from very small beginnings, 
and allowed circumstances rather than 
design to guide their destinies. Of these 
historical precedents Mr. Ross apparently 
knows nothing, and he is lost in astonish- 
ment at events which to the student of his- 
tory are but the natural outcome of the 
political situation. 


‘“‘ As soon,” he says, ‘‘ might we expect the 
drops of water oozing from a mossy rock to 
become a mighty river, bearing on its bosom the 
peaceful fleets of all nations, as the few ignorant 
descendants of the Tartar Aisin Gioro to become, 
by their own despicably insignificant resources, 
the legislators of a fourth of mankind and the 
rulers of the most populous empire under the 
eee The slim but well-knit Manchu barque 
was set afloat in shallows, and had to sail along 
rapids and among narrow gorges where a touch 
was destruction...... Many a time is the reader 
of the earlier history of the Manchus tempted 
to exclaim that there is here another than a 
visible hand, which, by what seems the slightest 
accident, now removes the petty tribe out of a 
snare; and again averts on their own heads the 
overwhelming destruction with which her foes 
were prepared to crush her. Her final triumph 
is as great, and beforehand as improbable, as if 
a large ship sailed into New York after running 
down the rapids and plunging into the cataract 
of Niagara.” 

From this extract it will be surmised that 
Mr. Ross is an enthusiast. His admiration 
for the Chinese is exceeded only by his 
adoration of the Manchus. He considers 
the intellectual character of the Chinese to 
be of a very high order, and the Chinese 
peasant to be the most industrious and in- 
telligent in the world. As to the form of 
government, it is as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to be. It 
“is, like almost everything Chinese, peculiar to 
that splendid country and characteristic of that 
curious people. In the West the principle that 
‘the ruler exists for the people, not the people 
for the ruler,’ is but the growth of yesterday. 
sabia But in China that has always been the 
theory of government from the very dawn of 
the historical period.” 


The administration is scarcely less perfect 
than the form of government, and the people 
enjoy more personal liberty, more freedom 
from offensive police supervision, and are 
less heavily taxed than any people in 
Europe. It is true that 
‘*a tax collector may occasionally be found bold 
enough and bad enough to increase the taxation 
of the people in some district ; but the people 
can have him degraded and punished. A magis- 
trate may be found more than ordinarily covetous, 
but he can be removed, punished by degradation, 
or even by banishment...... But these cases are 
extremely rare.” 

On reading these and similar passages in 
one of the introductory chapters we were 
puzzled to know what excuse Mr. Ross would 
find for the Manchus for disturbing the 
peaceful enjoyment of this Utopian state of 
society. Unconsciously the same difficulty 
occurred to Mr. Ross, for we find that later 
on in the book, when it becomes necessary 
for him to justify the rebellion of the 
Manchus, he takes quite a different view 
of the government and administration of 
China. 

““The government of China,” we are then 
told, ‘‘ is a huge machine for grinding out taxes, 
and the men in charge become fat and flourish- 





ing. There has hitherto been in China no 
revolution for any other object than that of 
gaining possession of this taxing machine.” 

These extracts furnish a specimen of the 
strange views and inconsistencies which are 
apparent throughout the work. Of the his- 
tory of the people the author shows himself 
strangely ignorant. His remark, for in- 
stance, that “‘the Chinese speak freely of 
the time when their forefathers went about 
dressed in a fig-leaf,” implies, if it implies 
anything, that the period referred to is not 
very remote, whereas certainly for four 
thousand years—and tradition says for much 
longer—they have worn civilized clothing. 
In his chapter on the aborigines of China, 
which, by-the-bye, he begins with references 
to the Roman Catholic missionaries, he 
speaks of the people of the Miaou, Man, Li, 
Yaou, and other tribes as savages, knowing 
nothing, apparently, of the fact that these 
people throughout their long history have 
maintained a considerable amount of civi- 
lization, and are now, as ever, very far re- 
moved from being savages. Nor is it easy 
to understand what he means by saying that 
the “highly ornate and beautiful written 
language, so philosophical in its character,” 
was ‘evolved from a few rough signs on 
slips of bamboo.” Certainly no such evolu- 
tion ever took place, and the only shadow of 
a foundation for the assertion is the fact 
that, up to the time of the invention of 
paper, bamboo tablets were used for writ- 
ing purposes. The whole idea of evolution 
from a few rough signs is opposed to the 
history of the written language. 

One other conspicuous fault committed by 
Mr. Ross is the choice of the orthography he 
has adopted for the transcription of Chinese 
names. The question of transcribing cor- 
rectly Oriental names is a very difficult one, 
and until some universal system is adopted 
the wisest course is to employ one of those 
already in use. The efforts of all authors 
should be towards unity, instead of which 
every writer on Chinese matters appears to 
consider himself bound to adopt an ortho- 
graphy of his own. Unfortunately Mr. 
Ross can point to so many examples of 
similar eccentricities on the part of authors 
that we can hardly be surprised at the 
strange contortions he has given to both the 
sounds of English letters and the spelling of 
Chinese names. What sound Zivw is intended 
torepresent, or why he should find it necessary 
to turn initial surd consonants wholesale into 
sonants, it is impossible tosay. Possibly he 
has as peculiar views with regard to ortho- 
graphy as he has with regard to his own 
language. When we find it stated that a 
certain man had ‘‘two full brothers,” in con- 
tradistinction, we suppose, to half brothers, 
and that the Emperor K’ang-hi, on the 
occasion of his last illness, “‘ took suddenly 
and seriously unwell,” we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that the name of Tai-tsung’s 
empress was Jaoshungturshowgoongjieung- 
anyijangchingdwunwhiwunjwangkanghua. 

Mr. Ross’s account of the actual facts con- 
nected with the Manchu conquest of China 
is accurate enough, but the numerous faults, 
such as we have pointed out, which disfigure 
the work detract materially from its value. 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian Hawthorne. 


2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. 


Oliphant. 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Rebecca Rioter: a Tale of Killay. By 
E. A. Dillwyn. 2 vols. (Same pub- 


lishers.) 
What will Society Say? By H. C. Coape. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Mr. Junraxn Hawrnorne has republished 
in two volumes five stories formerly con- 
tributed by him to a magazine. Some of 
these stories, he tells us, were written long 
ago. In the preface Mr. Hawthorne justi- 
fies their reissue by the following pleas :— 
First, that the imperfections which he now 
detects in the works of his earlier years 
might lead him to discard them, but that 
they are saved because an author may not 
be the best judge of the comparative merits 
of his productions. Second, that in the 
rough sketches drawn by his youthful hand 
there may be powerful touches not to be 
found in the more highly finished pictures 
of his maturer years. Last, that contribu- 
tions to magazines are liable to pass out of 
the author’s control. Qui s’excuse s’ accuse. 
If in this instance the last plea be valid 
the other two appear superfluous. It is not 
necessary to examine too closely the short 
and often hastily executed stories with which 
many of the serials teem. But Mr. Haw- 
thorne has established a reputation as a 
rising author, as one who has the power to 
interest his readers, and his writing is gene- 
rally pleasant and refined. His advance, 
however, has not been so marked or his 
fame so wide spread as to warrant the 
republication of every triviality which 
he may have written. The three tales 
in the first volume of his new book are 
rude efforts at story-building. The heroine 
of the first, Ellice Quentin, is a young lady 
of strong and variable passions. She has 
an impecunious and not over - scrupulous 
father, who brings an action against some 
one to obtain a fortune to which he has no 
legal or equitable right. Geoffrey Herne, 
a barrister consulted by her father, falls in 
love with, and is loved more suo by, Ellice. 
Her love, conflicting with her ambition, does 
not reach its goal. We learn that her love 
produced one good result—her beauty deve- 
loped with her love. In the description of 
her features during this period of develop- 
ment we are told that ‘‘the curving of her 
lips was eloquent of refined enticement,” 
whatever that may mean. The cause of the 
above conflict was that the man with whom 
her father had the law-suit had died, and 
left his property to the father and daughter, 
provided the latter married the nephew. 
Ambition won the day. Miss Quentin 
married the nephew, Mr. Amidon. Why 
this name? There was nothing resembling 
starch in the character of this insignificant 
personage. Then comes another alternation 
of passion. Ellice meets Geoffrey, the old 
love is warmed up again, but, owing to cir- 
cumstances which may be left for the reader 
to peruse, for a second time it is allowed to 
cool down. Then there is another Amidon 
interlude. During this time Geoffrey gets 
engaged to another girl, a discovery which 
Ellice makes on the third occasion of her 
love passion being at high pressure. The 
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result of this discovery is a final dramatic 
scene, in which a drinking trio is intro- 
duced, leading up to a most sensational and 
tragic climax. Mr. Hawthorne never en- 
cumbers his stage with too many characters; 
consequently the imagination of the reader 
is not fatigued by having to study the com- 
parative analyses of a great number of 
minds. In all five stories his heroines 
are only daughters. In three stories two 
men fall inlove with the one woman. ‘The 
Countess’s Ruby’ is a variation of this 
triangular love-making. The second volume 
is better worth reading. ‘ Kildhurm’s Oak’ 
and the ‘New Endymion’ contain much 
that will interest those who enjoy the 
effervescence of sensation, spiritualism, or 
ghost stories. A protest must be made once 
more against the affectation of writing 
French dialogue in French-English. In 
‘The Countess’s Ruby’ Mr. Hawthorne 
indulges freely in this practice. Such sen- 
tences as the following jar upon an English 
reader’s ear:— 


‘Great God! Monsieur is he, then, indeed 
that sublime, that adored man of genius? What 
happy chance! What charming rencontre! But 
in this case Madame hopes that the name of 
Countess Semaroff will be to Monsieur not 
altogether unfamiliar?” 

“Oh, Heaven! Is it possible that Mon- 
sieur is so happy as to kiss the hand of the 
noble lady who deigned to constitute herself 
the purchaser of the above-mentioned ‘ Ruined 
Rampart’? Monsieur is of a verity transported.” 


There is no reason for not using good idiom- 
atic English. The Countess and Mr. Camp- 
bell are supposed to be talking in French. 
If the Countess had been speaking English 
there might have becn sense in admitting 
this jargon, though, being Russian, she pro- 
bably would have spoken excellent English. 
The author should avoid this method of com- 
posing international conversation. Mr. Haw- 
thorne has inherited the gift of writing. He 
has given proof of his power. These short 
stories are not the healthiest way of testing, 
exercising, or increasing this power. Here 
and there are to be found artistic touches 
giving faint glimpses of genius and origin- 
ality. In future it is to be hoped that he 
will give his readers more studied work, 
grander in conception, more intricate in plot, 
and more elaborately worked out than these 
five sketches—something worthy of the pro- 
mise he has given, worthy of the name he 
bears. ‘Ellice Quentin’ and the companion 
stories are superior to many of the numer- 
ous tales which find a ready sale at the 
railway bookstall, but they do not add to 
Mr. Hawthorne’s reputation. 

Mrs. Oliphant continues to give proof of 
her industry and of her powers of invention. 
In her last book she has introduced the heir 
to a fine estate taken up with communism 
at Oxford, and planning to join a party 
of emigrants to Australia, where they hope 
to put their ideas into practice. Mrs. Oli- 
phant says somewhere early in the book 
that it is to deal almost exclusively with 
county people, but the fact is that although 
a county family furnishes the chief cha- 
racters, there are a good many others who 
are nobodies and even less. The most 
singular thing about the book is that there 
is no love story of any importance in it. It 
is hard to say whether there is a hero, and 
there is certainly no heroine. And yet the 





story is interesting; so much so, indeed, 
that most readers will catch themselves 
skipping here and there, especially the 
lectures and dogmatic talk of the com- 
munistic demagogue. By far the best 
bit of work in the book is the picture of 
Lady Markham. Nothing could be more 
delicate, graceful, and charming. The title 
presents a difficulty. One opens the book 
feeling certain that one has already guessed 
the main part of the plot. But this is a 
mistake; at the end one is left in the 
greatest doubt as to whom the proverb is 
meant to fit. There are signs both of haste 
and of hard work in this book. The con- 
clusion is singularly abrupt. The reader 
feels injured in not being told a number of 
details of possible marriages and other scraps 
of family history. ‘Towards the end, too, 
mention is made of the reports of the 
debates in the newspapers in the depth of 
winter, some time before the opening of Par- 
liament. The signs of hard work, which in a 
perfect novel should, of course, not be notice- 
able, are the pages of incidental matter, 
which must have been written to fill out the 
required space. Although there is a great 
amount of beautiful work in this book, it 
is not, on the whole, one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
best. 

Miss Dillwyn has produced, in the shape 
of an autobiography of a young Welshman 
implicated in the Rebecca riots, a deeply 
interesting tale. The art of the story-teller 
is rather artless. Indeed, so much of plot 
as there is would have been better away. 
Still, the work fulfils the first requirement— 
it is readable. Those who are old enough 
to recollect the rising of Rebecca and her 
daughters in 1843 will follow the story with 
pleasure. In the agricultural counties of 
Pembroke and Carmarthen the rioters were 
considered to be quiet and, except in their 
aversion from the sight of an iniquitous toll- 
gate, law-abiding people. In Glamorgan 
they seem to have been of different quality. 
The Upper Killay folk, among whom the 
scene is laid, are described as a rough set 
with a twist towards any wild adventure. 
There were among them drunkards, 
burglars, traitors, and murderers. It 
was with these associates that Evan 
Williams, the hero, was born and bred, 
and there is little wonder that when the 
Rebecca riots began he was prepared to 
take a part therein. It might be thought 
that so unromantic an undertaking as 
a rising of peasantry against turnpike 
gates admitted of few adventures worthy 
of record. Miss Dillwyn has shown us that 
it admitted of many. From the day when 
young Evan saved the life of the neighbour- 
ing squire’s daughter, to whom he formed 
a strange attachment, down to the night 
when he unintentionally killed her father, 
the reader cannot fail to be interested in the 
fortunes of the man. The author seems to 
speak out of the heart of a Welsh peasant 
situate as the hero was. The language, too, 
is in full keeping with the subject. Alto- 
gether we must pronounce ‘The Rebecca 
Rioter’ to be a remarkable book. The 
moral colouring is excellent, and the 
material colouring, notably the descriptions 
of the flight of the hero after the homicide 
and of his delirium in gaol before his trial 
and transportation, is exceedingly fine. 

‘What will Society Say?’ is just one of 





those books which are the despair of the 
critic. It would be easy, no doubt, to obtain 
a cheap laugh at the author’s expense by 
pointing out in a facetious manner such 
little blunders as his odd use in the opening 
chapter of the term ‘in tail,” which eyvi- 
dently suggests to his mind cauda rather 
than tallium; or his little inaccuracy in the 
same chapter, where a certain person’s 
death is dated first ‘‘rather more than” 
eight, then thirteen, years before the time 
at which the story opens; or, again, the 
solecism of making a man in the Foreign 
Office speak of his chief as ‘“‘ the governor,” 
or the confusion of tongues involved in the 
word ‘‘quadralogue.” Or one might re- 
mark with more severity upon the frequent 
use of the tiresome artifice which results in 
such a sentence as the following :—‘“ I will 
therefore conclude this chapter with a letter 
which J find to have been addressed,” and so 
on; and the occasional references in foot- 
notes to a former novel of the author’s, which 
has not obtained any very wide reputation. 
But this is a sport that soon begins to pall, 
and it is pleasanter to try to discover what 
merits may distinguish even a fifth-rate 
novel from its fellows. These, however, are 
apt to be negative. For instance, in Mr. 
Coape’s work there is little bad grammar, 
little bad French, and no prurience at all; 
but this last one hardly expects to find in 
a novel written by a man. The subject is 
not very interesting, being chiefly the career 
of a young man who keeps going “ on the 
stage” and off again, and his ‘“‘ incompati- 
bility ” with his mother-in-law. Another 
young man makes a feeble attempt at an 
intrigue with the first young man’s wife, 
but he meets with no encouragement. Alsoa 
slight misunderstanding between the husband 
and wife, arising partly from his fancy for 
acting, is healed almost immediately. Thus 
it will be seen that this novel, if truer to 
real life than a good many, lacks any ele- 
ments of strong emotion. The best chapter 
is one for which the author is inclined to 
apologize, describing a day’s hunting as 
enjoyed by an Anglo-maniac French noble- 
man. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

The Kindergarten Principle. By Mary J. Ly- 
schinska. (Isbister & Co.)—Of the two parts 
into which this work is divided, the first 
is devoted to the discussion of the Kinder- 
garten principle and the advantages and difli- 
culties of its application, the second to the 
explanation and use of a few of the Fré- 
belian occupations. There are now in England 
so many institutions offering a caricature of the 
Kindergarten system, and thereby tending to 
bring it into contempt, that Miss Lyschinska has 
done good service to education in giving a con- 
cise view of the doctrines of Pestalozzi and 
Frébel, and of the scholastic practice founded 
on them. The account of the every-day working 
of a German Kindergarten is most interest- 
ing and suggestive. The really sympathetic 
teaching of young scholars under six, of which 
we here get a glimpse, contrasts somewhat 
sharply with the ‘‘ list of object lessons” given 
in a half year in an English infants’ school, 
‘which is a very fair specimen of its kind.” 
The essential difference between infants’ instruc- 
tion based on the principles of Frébel and 
Pestalozzi, and that too often based on the pay- 
ment-by-result system of the Code, is that the 
former considers the child as a discoverer actively 
assisting the teacher, the latter considers him 
a mere recipient, and ignores or, at any rate, 
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makes no use of the mental activity and ac- 
quisitiveness which characterize the young. 
The more readily we admit—under Miss Ly- 
schinska’s able advocacy—the importance of the 
Kindergarten principle, the more keenly do we 
feel the difficulty of its practical application. 
The general introduction of Kindergartens seems 
almost hopeless, except in favoured districts 
where money and professional skil] are abundant. 
In country places, where it is already almost 
impossible to find pupil-teachers or stipendiary 
monitors to fulfil the bare requirements of the 
Code, such a school as the author describes, 
and we should like to see, must remain a dream 
—‘*a small school of one hundred children in 
average attendance worked by the head and four 
pupil-teachers.” If, however, the principle 
underlying the Kindergarten system were more 
intelligently grasped by school managers and 
teachers, the gain to public elementary educa- 
tion would be immense, and the instruction not 
only of infants but of standard children would 
be vastly sounder and more serviceable than 
it is. 

We have received a little book on French Pro- 
nunciation by M. Louis Desru (Hachette & Co.), 
who says in his preface that he has had fifteen 
years’ experience in tuition in England, besides 
twenty in France. After that it might be ex- 
pected that he would know how to set about 
writing a book to teach French pronunciation. 
Unfortunately his command of the English lan- 
guage does not enable him to express clearly the 
object of his book. Is it to teach those who 
know a little or those who know nothing? Sup- 
pose an English person who had never heard a 
French word spoken to open this book. He 
would find that the French a is to be pro- 
nounced like the English a in ‘‘fat.” His first 
difficulty surely would be to know how the a 
in ‘‘ fat” is pronounced, and then he would mis- 
pronounce half the words given as examples, e.g., 
drap, aimémes. When we come to ‘‘ remarks ” 
on the vowels the information is better, but 
not very intelligible to a beginner. He is told 
that ‘‘a sounds open and long before rd, rs, rt 
at the end of words...... It is also open and long 
in ba-rre, bar; ca-rré and derivatives, except 
ba-rricade, and compounds.” Will this help him 
to apply an English sound so as to represent the 
proper sound in French of carré or barricade ? 
Passing to consonants, and noticing by the way 
that they ‘‘are simple, double, or of different 
nature,” a fact which does not give much help to- 
wards their pronunciation, we see fils is said to be 
pronounced “‘fiss.” In truth, of course, it is pro- 
nounced “‘feess.”” Sometimes the author gives 
the equivalent for the purpose of pronunciation 
in letters which are to be said as in French. 
This is very perplexing. The beginner can 
never be sure whether he is having that which 
is obscure explained by what is more obscure or 
not. If M. Desru wishes to see how French 
pronunciation should be taught, he should study 
a little pamphlet on French Pronunciation which 
we have before us, by R. G. K. W. (Winchester, 
Wells ; London, Nutt). In his “‘apology” the 
writer points out the importance to the be- 
ginner of getting an intelligible pronunciation : 
‘Hitherto a sort of Stratford-at-Bow medium 
has been current, in which boys learn to turn 
into faultless French such fancy sentiments as 
‘My ancestors have repastured and will milk the 
cattle,’ or ‘The bed testers and oval windows 
will fall due on the 1st May’; while on leaving 
school they cannot sound one French sentence 
that could be understood by any Frenchman, 
or themselves understand a word spoken by a 
foreigner.” And then R. G. K. W. gives in 
a few lines the essence of the whole matter. It 
is not really in the sound of French words that 
the difficulty exists, but in the absurd conven- 
tional method of representing what are nearly all 
common English sounds. ‘It is curious,” says 
R. G. K. W., “‘that it is not the un-English 
sounds which seem to cause any difficulty to an 
English mouth, but the perfectly simple English 





ones, for which a series of false tones has been | 


gratuitously devised ; and which are, therefore, 
far more important points in the matter under 
consideration. They are the correct sounding 
of a, i, 0, eu, and r; the nasal sounds and u 
offering apparently little or no difficulty...... 
Considering that there are at most only six 
French sounds which have not equivalents in 
English, it seems to be nonsense to tolerate for 
a moment any mock-French substitute.” The 
writer then proceeds with the various letters ; 
and it is singular that almost the first thing he 
has to say is that a in French “‘never has the 
short English sound as in ‘hat,’” which M. 
Desru points out to be that which it nearly 
always has. If accented it is like the English 
sound ar, without rolling the r of course. Other- 
wise it is equivalent to ‘“‘the vowel sounds in 
‘love’ or in ‘up.’” It is striking to find how 
excellent a pronunciation is given to words 
when one reads in common English pronuncia- 
tion the equivalents which R. G. K. W. suggests, 
e.g. ‘‘up-ray,” ‘‘mull-err-rerr,” ‘‘fool,” “dmee,” 
‘*sess-soo,” ‘‘shvull-yea.” Let the reader now 
observe that the French words he has been pro- 
nouncing so well are aprés, malheureux, foule, 
demi, sept sous, and chevalier. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


In Les Femmes qui Tuent et les Femmes qui 
Votent (Paris, Calmann Lévy ; London, Hachette 
& Co.) M. Dumas fils, writing to M. Jules 
Claretie, expounds some more of those peculiar 
views on the relation of the sexes for the pos- 
session and publication of which he is notorious. 
He has been moved to take up his pen by the 
action of Mdlle. Dumaire and the Comtesse de 
Tilly. These are the questions he asks and 
sets himself to answer :—First, ‘‘In affairs of 
the heart, or at the end of them, are the vitriol 
bottle and revolver admissible as arguments?” 
Second, ‘‘Are not society and the law a great 
deal more to blame for the introduction of these 
lethal instruments into the debate than the poor 
deluded heroines who have been obliged to have 
recourse to them?” And third, ‘* Would it 
not be wise to reconstitute society and the law 
on a more equal basis, and to give woman a 
share in the work?” As these questions are 
argued out by M. Dumas fils with all his wonted 
vivacity and point, and with much of his wonted 
coarseness, the success of ‘Les Femmes qui 
Tuent’ is assured. Into any analysis of the 
ideas embodied in it we do not need to enter. 
M. Dumas fils is at his old trick of preaching 
and astonishing, and the ideas are those of M. 
Dumas fils—of the author, that is to say, of 
‘L’Homme-Femme,’ of ‘ La Femme de Claude,’ 
of ‘La Princesse Georges,’ and other works of 
the same class. It is possible that in France 
they are not only acceptable, but useful and 
influential as well. Here in England it is 
otherwise, and they are only interesting as in- 
tellectual curiosities. 

Heroes of the Cross. 
Adams. 
many books, but we must confess that he seldom 
makes them badly. His work is thorough as far 
as it goes, and he has a useful capacity for boil- 
ing down the results of other men’s labours and 
presenting the residuum to tlie reader in various 
attractive forms. ‘Heroes of the Cross’ is a 
series of edifying biographies of Christian saints 
and martyrs, extending from St. Columba to 
Bishop Patteson. The story is in every case 
well told, and Mr. Adams gives a list of 
authorities at the beginning of each sketch. We 
notice that he has not brought before us any of 
the less known and less popular heroes, and that 
he has always chosen some one about whom a 
tolerably good book has been written lately. 
Though he has not had time to exercise the least 
originality, he has carefully used in every case 
the material at his command. The book is 
pleasantly written, and conceived in a broad and 
impartial spirit. 


By W. H. Davenport 


(Masters.)—Mr. Adams is a maker of * 





Tuts week the publishers have sent us from 
the Leiswre Hour office the Boys Own Annual, 
a volume containing about fifty yambers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper. 

WE have on our table The Biography of Charles 
Bradlaugh, by A. 8. Headingley (Renington),— 
Outlying Europe and the Nearer 9%rient, jby 
J. Moore (Lippincott),—The Penny 4ll about 
Common Things (Ward & Lock),—Bookoj Natural 
Philosophy (Ward & Lock),—The Penny Popular 
Proverbs (Ward & Lock),—The Joined Vovel Sys- 
tem of Phonographic Shorthand, by R. Wailes. 
(Grant & Co.),—The Cow (Ward & Lock),—-The 
Book of the Rabbit, Parts I. and II., by L. U. 
Gill (‘The Bazaar’ Office),—The Practval 
Fisherman, Parts VIII. to X. (‘The Bazaa’* 
Office),—The Claims of Labour, by W. Donis- 
thorpe (S. Tinsley),—Election Speeches in 1879 
and 1880, by the Right Hon. the Marquis of 
Hartington, M.P. (Kegan Paul),—Notes on 
Sketching Tours, by an Architect (Batsford), 
—Two Essays on the Columnar Architecture of 
the Egyptians, by W. 8. Pratt (The Author), 
—International Gallery of the Eminent’ Men of 
the Day, Part I., edited by Prof. H. Reichardt 
(Leitchen & Co.),—Portrait Collection of the 
Hundred Greatest Men, Class VI. Science (Low), 
—A Pathway of Song, by T. Smith (Stock),— 
Albion’s Fall, by J. H. D. (Allen),—Nero: a 
Tragedy, by R. Comfort (Philadelphia),— Palace 
and Prison and Fair Geraldine: Two Tragedies, 
by the Author of ‘Ginevra’ (Kegan Paul),— 
Shakespeare's King Henry V., by K. Deighton 
(Allen & Co.),—Women Outside Christendom, 
by J. G. Mandley (Triibner),—The Morals of 
Evolution, by M. J. Savage (Triibner),—The 
Last of the Anakims in the Land of Moab, by 
Capt. Renczynski (Edinburgh, Cameron),— 
The Age of the Great Patriarchs, Vol. I., by 
R. Tuck (Sunday School Union),—Notes on 
Gospel History, Part I., by S. G. Green (Sunday 
School Union),—Nigh unto the End, by the 
Rev. J. C. Boyce (Bentley),—Is it Utopian? by 
the Rev. C. Bullock (‘ Hand and Heart’ Office), 
—Etudes Politiques de’ Histoire Romaine, Vol. L., 
by P. Devaux (Triibner),—Abriss der Baby- 
lonisch-Assyrischen und Israelitischen Geschichte, 
by F. Hommel (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrich),— 
Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia, by H. 
Van Herwerden (Traiecti ad Rhenum, J. L. 
Beijer),—Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Aivi, 
Vol. IX., by J. Langebek (Hauniz Typis Offi- 
cine Blanci Luni),—La Métrique de Bharata, 
by P. Regnaud (Triibner),—and La Famiglia 
Educatrice, by C. Rosa (Ancona, E. Aurelj). 
Among New Editions we have Words and their 
Uses, by R. G. White (Triibner),—How we are 
Governed, by A. Fonblanque (Warne),— Werner’s 
First German Course, by J. W. Laurie (Laurie), 
—Genealogical and Chronological Tables illustra- 
tive of Indian History, by A. Graham (Allen & 
Co.),—and Frauen Liebe und Leben, by P. 
Thumann (Leipzig, Udolf Titze). Also the fol- 
lowing Pamphlets: The Catechism of the Eastern 
Question, by M. Barry (E. Wilson),—The Me- 
moirs of a Canadian Secretary (Toronto, Green- 
leaf & Kirkland),—and Personal Statement of 
Religious Belief, by G. C. Whitworth (Kegan 
Paul). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Cunningham's (W.) The Churches of Asia, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Heavenly World, Views of the Future Life, by Eminent 

Writers, compiled by G. H. Pike, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hitchen’s (Rev. J. H.) Ecce Veritas, or Modern Scepticism 

and Revealed Religion Weighed, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Pulpit Commentary, edited by Rev. Canon Spence and Rev. 
J. Exell: 1 Samuel, by Very Rev. R. P. Smith, 15/cl. 
Ullathorne’s (Bp.) The Endowments of Man considered in 

their Relations with his Final End, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


Law. 
Shirley (W. 8.) and Atkinson’s (C, M.) Sketch of the 
Criminal Law, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Fine Art, 
Andrews’s (N.) School of Art, Second Grade, Perspective, 
oblong folio, 3/6 bds. 
Granta (The) and the Cam, from Byron’s Pool to Ely, drawn 
and etched by R. Farren, folio, 38/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Colomb’s (Col.) The Cardinal Archbishop, a Spanish Legend, 
er, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
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Hist¢y and Biography. 
Episodes of French story: St. Louis and the Thirteenth 
Century, by G. Mésson, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Grube’s (A: W.) He#es of History and Legend, translated 
from the Germ by J. L. Shadwell, er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Haven (H. P.), Sletch of the Life, Character, Method of 
Work of, a Model Superintendent, by H. C. Trumbull, 

cr. 8vo,. 5/ cl 

Slater’s (P.) Hi¢ory of the Ancient Parish of Guiseley, 15/ cl. 

Tytler's (S.) Je Austen and her Works, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Geography. 

Foreign Corntries and British Colonies: Austria-Hungary, 

by D. Kay, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 

Asplet’s G. C.) Complete French Course, Part 2,12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Clarke’s (H. J.) The Book of Job, a Metrical Translation, 
with Introduction and Notes, cr. 8vo. #j/ cl. 

Goetle’s Faust, Part J], the German Text, with English 
Yotes and Introductory Remarks by A. M. Selss, 5/ cl. 

Science, 

Maewen’s (W.) Osteotomy, with an Inquiry into the 
Attiology and Pathology of Knock-Knee, Bow Leg, &c., 
8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Wallace’s (A. R.) Island Life, or the Phenomena and Causes 
of Insular Faunas and Ploras, &c., Svo. 18/ cl. 
Warnsley’s (J.) Geometry for Beginners, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Wurtz’s (A.) The Atomic Theory, tianslated by E. 

shaw, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 

Alcott’s (L. M.) Jack and Jill, a Village Story, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Babylonian Cups, or Behind the Scenes, by a Special Com- 
missioner, with Preface by H. W. Williams, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Brodie’s (E.) Elsie Gordon, or Through Thorny Paths, 3/6 cl. 

Campbell’s (H.) Four, and What They Did, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Dering’s (E. H.) Freville Chase, 2 vols. cr. Svo. 12/ cl. 

Evrault’s (L.) The Captain’s Dog, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Forrester’s (Mrs.) Roy and Viola, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/5 cl. 

Gomme’s (G. L.) Primitive Folk-Moots, or Open-Air Assem- 
blies in Britain, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Greville’s (Lady V.) Faiths and Fashions, Short Essays Re- 
published, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. ; 

Gustafsson’s (R.) Rose Leaves, Tea-Time Tales for Young 
Little Folks and Young Old Folks, from the Swedish by 
A. Alberg, cr. 8vo. 2/5 cl. 

Holt’s (E. 8.) Earl Hubert’s Daughter, or the Polishing of 
the Pearl, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

In Mischief Again, by the Author of ‘Hugh's Heroism,’ 2/ cl. 

Keith’s (L.) Nobody's Lad, cr. 8vo. 3/6 ¢1. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Norman Vallery, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) The Heir of Killinnan, cr. 8vo. 7/6 el. 

Miller’s (O. T.) Queer Pets and their Doings, sm. 4to. 7/6 cl. 

Mills’s (A.) Blues and Buffs, a Contested Election and its 
Results, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Niebuhr’s (B. G.) Greek Hero Stories, translated by B. Hop- 
pin, sm. 4to. 2/6 cl. : 

Potter’s (F. 8.) Eltin Kollow, sm. 4to. 4/ cl. 

Potter’s (F. 8.) Princess Myra and her Adventures among 
the Fairy Folk, sm. 4to. 4/ cl. : 

Ridley’s (A. E.) Better than Good, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Shakespeare's Morals, Suggestive Selections, edited by A. 
Gilman, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. F 

Soldiers of the Cross, by Author of ‘The Young Armour- 
Bearer,’ cr. 8vo. 2/5 cl. ; 

Tillotson’s (J.) Gems of Great Authors, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Verne’s (J.) Tribulations of a Chinaman, translated by E. E. 
Frewer, imp. l6mo. 7/6 cl. . 

FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Heinrich (J. B.): Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. 4, Part 1, 
3m, 20. 

Jungmann (B.): Dissertationes Selecte in Historiam Eccle- 
siasticam, Vol. 1, 4m. 

Radic (M. E. E. v.): Die Verfassung der Orthodox-serbischen 
u. Orthodox-rumiinischen Particular-kirchen, Book 1, 4m. 

Fine Art. 

Ergebnisse (Die) der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, Pre- 
liminary Report by A. Couze, C. Humann, R. Bohn, 
H. Stiller, G. Lolling, u. O. Raschdorff, 12m. 

History and Biography. 

Daub (A.): De Suid Biographicorum Origine et Fide, 2m. 

Forneron (H.): Histoire de Philippe II., 2 vols. l5fr. 

Friedliinder (J.): Die Italienischen Schaumiinzen 4d, 15 
Jahrhunderts, Part 1, 10m. =) 

Winkelmann (Ed.): Acta Imperii inedita Seculi XIIL., 
Papers relating to the History of Sicily, 30m. 

Winkelmann (Ed.): Sicilische u. Piapstliche Kanzleiord- 
nungen u. Kanzleigebriiuche d. XLII. Jahrh., lm. 

Philology. 

Giinther (C.): Die Verba im Altostfriesischen, 2m. 

Langen(P.): Beitriige zur Kritik u. Erklarung d. Plautus, 6m. 

Lehmann (0.): Die Tachygraphischen Abkiirzungen der 
Griechischen Handschriften, 6m. 

Lycophronis Alexandra, edited by G. Kinkel, 1m. 890. 

Mezger (F.): Pindars Siegeslieder, 8m. 

Miller (L.): Q. Horatins Flaccus, a Study, 2m. 40. 

Sedlmayer (H. 8.): Kritischer Commentar zu Ovids He- 
roiden, Lim. 60. 

Tiimpel (K.): Ares u. Aphrodite, 2m. 40, 

Science, 

Cohnheim (J.): Vcrlesungen iib. 
Vol, 2, 15m. 

Haltendortt (4.): Héhere Analysis, Vol. 1, 15m. 

General Literature. 

Gambetta (Léon): Discours Complets, Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 
Luckenbach (H.): Das Verhiltniss der Griechischen Vasen- 
bilder zu den Gedichten d. Epischen Kuklos, 3m. 60. 

Musterbiicher f. Weibliche Handarbeit, lim. 

Rochefort (H.): Le Palefrenier, 3fr. 50 

Zola (E.): Le Roman Expérimental, 3fr, 50. 


Clemin- 








Allgemeine Pathologie, 














GERALDINE JEWSBURY. 

In the days when the ‘Sorrows of Gentility’ 
and ‘The Half Sisters’ were in every circu- 
lating library, Geraldine Jewsbury had a place 








| in the foremost rank of writers of prose fiction. 


At the same time, and long after those charming 
books had survived their season of influence and 
applause, she was a distinct social force in lite- 
rary and artistic circles, by virtue of the fine 
humour and conversational brightness which a 
winning address and singularly musical voice 
rendered indescribably effective and delightful. 
For many years the familiar associate of Lady 
Morgan, and at a later period the friend of 
Lady Llanover, she lived in coteries that rated 
intellectual endowments above all other dis- 
tinctions, and wherever she went she found 
sympathy and admiration. But so many years 
have passed since her books were novelties, and 
she spent so long a period in seclusion con- 
genial to her bodily infirmities, that the recent 
announcements of her death arrested the atten- 
tion of comparatively few readers. So far as the 
general public is concerned, her literary repu- 
tation was the affair of a vanished generation, 
and she had in other particulars no less com- 
pletely outlived an enviable celebrity. There is, 
therefore, the more reason that her graces and 
goodness should be commemorated in the literary 
journal to which she rendered service alike con- 
scientious and brilliant many years ago. Born 
in 1812 at Manchester, Geraldine Jewsbury had 
attained her full mental growth and the ripeness 
of mature womanhood when she came to London 
with the literary enthusiasm that animated her 
almost to the last. Her ambition was to be a 
journalist on the staff of a daily newspaper, and 
if a delicate and highly nervous constitution 
had not opposed her purpose, she would have 
found regular employment in an office where 
her ears might have been gladdened with the 
sound of the printing presses, which she used to 
call the most exhilarating music. It was, per- 
haps, fortunate for her that circumstances led 
her to make a less exacting engagement, and 
preserved to her the curious fancy that the 
happiest of human kind were the men of letters 
who plied their pens at Mr. Delane’s word of 
command. Joining the Athenewm staff soon 
after the merits of her earlier books had given 
her a position amongst professional writers, she 
worked on it for many years, until failing sight 
and other troubles of breaking health incapaci- 
tated her for regular toil, and made her only an 
occasional contributor to our columns. 

Making no profession of ‘‘ good works,” 
she did them modestly and unobtrusively at 
every turn of her career, in the spare minutes 
of busy days and with the slender surplus 
of her never abundant worldly means. In 
their joyful hours her friends sent for her 
that their joy might be full; and in their 
hours of trouble she came to them an un- 
bidden but ever welcome comforter. Another 
of her fine qualities was the sweet womanly 
courage which used to play forth in quaintly 
humorous talk under the sharpest inflictions 
of acute neuralgia, and which in her failing years 
of partial blindness and manifold disappoint- 
ments exhibited itself in lofty patience and high- 
minded serenity. After the wont of delicate 
women who endure their physical tribulations 
smilingly, she aged early and rapidly ; but death 
alone extinguished her piquant humour and 
clear moral vision. To the general circle of her 
acquaintance she said good-bye on her retire- 
ment to Sevenoaks from her old haunts at 
Chelsea. But to the last she maintained an 
affectionate intercourse with a small and quickly 
lessening number of old friends, who, having 
known her in her heyday, will remember 
tenderly her playful wit, sweet temper, and 
womanly refinement. 





‘THE CAVE TEMPLES OF INDIA.’ 
20, Langham Place, Sept. 28, 1880, 
As the writer of the review of ‘The Cave 
Temples of India’ in your last issue notices the 
too frequent printers’ blunders which disfigure 
the work, perhaps you will allow me to direct 
attention to one made by the binders, which, as 





I have only just found it out, I have now no 
other means of correcting. 

After plate xviii. was printed off and de- 
livered, it was discovered that the lithographer 
had carried the hatching quite across the front 
of the plan of the circular cave, fig. 3, so as 
entirely to obliterate the entrance. As it was 
then too late to remedy this in any other 
manner, I arranged with Mr. Griggs that he 
should re-engrave the whole plate, which was 
done, and the requisite number of copies of the 
corrected plate delivered to the printers. Un- 
fortunately he did not insist on the cancelled 
copies being returned to him, and the binders 
have inserted both in all the copies of the work 
hitherto issued. 

My principal object in writing to you is con- 
sequently to draw the attention of the possessors 
of the work to the mistake that has been made, 
and to request them to remove—which is easily 
done with a penknife—the first impression of 
plate xviii., retaining only the second and 
corrected copy. Jas. FERGUSSON. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Ir is quite an accidental circumstance that 
the meetings of the Library Association and of 
the Social Science Association should coincide 
this year in Edinburgh as they did practically 
last year in Manchester. If anything could 
overtax the kindness of a hospitable city this 
might be expected to do so, but there are no 
more signs of failure in this respect now than 
there were this time last year in the metropolis 
of the cotton manufacture. The Royal Society 
of Edinburgh has placed its rooms in Princes 
Street at the disposal of the Library Association. 
The Philosophical Institution, Queen Street, 
gives them access to its admirable reading-room 
and news-room. The Royal Academy opens its 
doors and a Loan Exhibition to them, and 
invites them to a conversazione on Thursday, 
the 7th. The local committee gives a dinner on 
Tuesday, the 5th, with the Lord Provost in 
the chair. The Advocates’ and Signet Library 
will be open to inspection on the same day. 
Attention should be directed to the Mazarine 
Bible, exhibited in a glass case in the Advo- 
cates’ Library; also to a stone efligy, by the 
skilful stonemason Greenshields, of Sir Walter 
Scott ‘‘as he sat,” which is marked by a singular 
air of ease and naturalness. It is said of this 
piece of sculpture that a friend of Sir Walter’s 
on seeing it exclaimed, ‘‘ This is not a statue 
of the man, but his petrifaction.” Among the 
papers to be read and discussed on Tuesday, 
that upon Free Libraries by Mr. Mason will 
probably lead to the most lively debate, because 
Edinburgh up to the present time has been 
rather conspicuous by the absence of those use- 
ful and popular institutions, and it is hoped 
that efforts to supply the deficiency will be 
stimulated by this meeting of librarians. Mr. 
Maclauchlan proposes to set forth ‘How the 
Free Library System may be applied economically 
to Counties.’ 

Mr. Small’s paper on the University Library, 
to be read on Tuesday, when the library will be 
on view, will contribute to the interest of the 
meeting, and will include an account of Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s gift to the University of 
early Shakspeare quartos and other Shak- 
speareana. ‘The account of Edinburgh librarians 
by Mr. Black will contain some particulars of 
the late Mr. David Laing’s bibliographical 
career. 

Variety will be furnished in the paper by Mr. 
Leonard Wheatley on Assyrian libraries, and 
one by Mr. Goudie on the great libraries of 
Scandinavia. Mr. Cornelius Walford on ‘‘clear- 
ing out” libraries will be amusing and instruc- 
tive. Mr. A. Macfie’s paper ‘On Copyright in 
its Relation to the Supply of Books for Libraries 
and the Public’ will cover wide ground. The 
Report on “ indicators,’ proceeding from 
librarians of the great provincial libraries, will 
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excite much interest among the managers of free 
libraries. Mr. E. B. Nicholson has changed his 
opinion as to the excellence of buckram as 
binding material, and will pronounce what he 
calls a palinode in connexion with this subject. 





ANOTHER IMAGINARY EDITION. 
Laverton Rectory, Bath. 

You inserted some time since a letter of mine 
on ‘Imaginary Editions,” I propose now to 
give your readers an account of another work 
which seems fairly to deserve that title, though 
the book was actually printed in the year in 
which it is erroneously stated to have been 
published. The concluding part of my account 
will furnish a curious instance of the way in 
which bibliographical mistakes may originate, and 
be afterwards repeated by successive writers. 

It is stated by some great authorities (though 
not apparently by any recent ones) that Ussher 
published what is called the old (or shorter) 
Latin version of Ignatius at Oxford in 1642, 
whereas it was really published for the first time 
in the well-known 1644 edition, in which it 
occupies pp. 193-238. 

The mistake evidently originated in the cir- 
cumstance that this portion of the contents of 
the 1644 edition had been printed in 1642, and 
that this date appears, accordingly, on a title- 
page prefixed thereto, which is counted as 
p. 193 of the entire edition. Of course it follows 
from the pagination (and it appears also from 
the contents of the title-page itself, and in 
several other ways) that the preceding 192 
pages must have been printed previously. In 
fact, there is good reason for believing that part 
of them had been printed in 1640. 

In spite, however, of such plain evidence of 
the priority in time of the first 192 pages, Ittig 
(generally a most accurate writer) says that the 
old Latin version (occupying pp. 193-238) was 
published in 1642, and followed in 1644 by the 
publication of the other portions of the edition, 
including therein the preceding 192 pages! 
What makes the matter still more strange is 
that the minuteness, and in many points the 
accuracy, of Ittig’s account, show plainly that 
he did not get his information at second hand, 
but had himself seen and carefully examined 
Ussher’s edition. And yet he makes this and 
some other mistakes which so accurate a man 
could not possibly have fallen into if he had 
had the book before him at the time of writing, 
or had even retained a distinct recollection of 
its contents. 

The only explanation of this remarkable cir- 
cumstance seems to be that some considerable 
time must have elapsed between his examination 
of the book and the writing of his account, so 
that he did not accurately remember the con- 
tents of the edition. It seems probable also 
that he had made some notes which, though no 
doubt correct so far as they went, were im- 
perfect, and that these misled him at the time 
of writing his account. Amongst other notes 
he had probably copied the title-page above 
referred to, omitting, however, its middle part 
in which reference is made to the contents of 
the preceding pages. This will appear still 
more likely from what will be stated presently. 
Perhaps afterwards, when he wrote his account, 
he had even forgotten in what part of the book 
this title-page stands. 

The same mistake, so far as regards the publi- 
cation of the old Latin version in 1642, is made 
by Briiggemann (‘ View of English Editions,’ &c., 
Stettin, 1797), and from him repeated by Harles 
in a note on Fabricius. Briiggemann, however, 
gives the means of tracing the mistake. He 
refers to the Catalogue of the French Royal 
Library (Paris, 1739) as his authority. In that 
Catalogue, after the title-page of the 1644 edi- 
tion, there is quoted in small type the title-page 
(with its middle part omitted) which counts as 
p. 193, the compiler of the Catalogue having 
evidently taken it to be the title of a distinct 
work which happened to be bound up with the 





1644 edition, which he must have supposed to 
end at p. 192, having overlooked the continuous- 
ness of the pagination and the fact that the 
old Latin version is expressly mentioned amongst 
the contents as set forth in the title-page at the 
beginning of the volume. In this way Briigge- 
mann’s (and consequently Harles’s) mistake is 
accounted for. Some other old writers might 
be mentioned who have made the same mistake, 
one of them in a work published only four years 
after Ussher’s death. 

It may be worth while to add that the 
1642” on p. 193 is altered to ‘‘ 1644” in the 
Emendanda in Ussher’s edition, and also in his 
own handwriting in his copy of the book, still 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Evidently, however, this alteration 
was made, not because ‘‘ 1642” was incorrect 
(in respect of the date of printing), but to avoid 
the apparent inconsistency between that date 
and ‘‘ 1644” at the beginning of the volume, 
and to prevent any such misapprehension as 
that to which the date ‘‘1642” has, in fact (as 
we have seen), given rise. 

I propose to send you at some future time an 
account of a mistake of an opposite kind, namely, 
of a case in which an edition of Ignatius—though 
it was published 364 years ago, and though in 
respect of one portion of its contents it was an 
editio princeps, and though, moreover, its exist- 
ence was evidently known to Ussher, and appa- 
rently to Pearson—has been almost universally 
overlooked for the last 200 years. 

J. H. BackHovse. 








“ BUSH.” 

In a review of ‘English Plant Names,’ which 
appeared in the Athewewm of September 11th, 
the reviewer says he knows of one instance only 
in which the word bush is applied to a plant not 
hard-wooded, that is, in the verse he quotes 
from the old ballad of the ‘ Battle of Otter- 
bourne.’ 

The following additional instances of the use 
of the word in the same way in Scottish poetry 
occur to my memory, and I have no doubt I 
could by searching find many others. In the 
ballad of ‘Young Tamlane’ the word occurs 
thus :— 

Up then spak the Queen o’ Faries 

Oot o’ a bush o’ rye, 

She ’s ta’en awa’ the bonniest knicht 

In a’ my company. 
Burns, in ‘ The Address to the Deil,’ uses it in 
connexion with a plant certainly not hard- 
wooded—the rush of the meadows :— 

Ae dreary, windy winter nicht, 


The stars shot doon wi’ sklentin’ licht, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fricht 
Ayont the loch ; 


Ye like a rash bush stood in sicht 
Wi’ wavin’ sough. 
Scott, in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ describin; 
? bd 
the sudden appearance of Roderick Dhu’s clans- 
men from their ambush, says :— 


From shingles gray the lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 


So much for the poets; but the use of the 
word in connexion with plants other than hard- 
wooded is not confined to Scottish poetry, but is 
a usage of the common speech of the people, or 
at least was so thirty years ago. To me at that 
time bush was the proper word to use in speak- 
ing of any low and thick-growing plant, bushy 
the proper description of any thick growth. 

James Warr. 








THE SO-CALLED WILL OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 
The Mount, Wilton, Salisbury, Sept. 23, 1880. 
In your review last week of ‘ Curiosities of 
the Search-Room’ you say that some of the 
authorities require more verification. An 
instance of this is found in the quotation from 
the so-called will of Philip, fifth Earl of 
Pembroke. This document and several ima- 
ginary speeches of the eccentric earl were 
written by S. Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ 
and are to be found in his ‘ Posthumous Works,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 137, Ke. J. E. NIGHTINGALE. 





Literary Giorsip. 

Miss Jewssury’s letters nd papers are 
in the hands of Mr. J. Stores Smith, of 
Chesterfield. 

WE understand that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s recent charge is to be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Tue King of Bavaria has bestowed on 
the eminent Orientalist, Prof. Spiegel, the 
honour of life nobility. 

Mr. Swixsvrne’s forthcoming volume of 
poems is called ‘Studies in Song,’ and will 
be out at the end of the month. 

We hear that Messrs. G. Bell & Sons 
have in hand a ‘Selection of English 
Sonnets by Living Writers,’ edited and 
arranged by Mr. 8. Waddington. Mr. 
D. G. Rossetti, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
Archbishop Trench will be largely repre- 
sented in the volume, which will also con- 
tain sonnets by Mr. Tennyson, Cardinal 
Newman, Mr. Swinburne, Lord Hanmer, 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Miss Christina Ros- 
setti, Mr. K. W. Gosse, Mr. A. Lang, Earl 
Lytton, and about forty other living authors. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., has arranged 
with Messrs. Bennett Brothers, London and 
Dumbarton, for the issue of another edition 
(5,000 copies) of his biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Great progress has been made during 
the last month in the removal of the natural 
history collections from the British Museum 
to the new Museum at South Kensington. 
The inner Botanical Room and the Galleries 
of Mineralogy, Geology, and Paleontology 
are practically empty. Some of the cases 
of mammalia appear to be in course of 
depletion, but we understand that the bulk 
of the zoological collections will not be 
removed just at present. 

Pror. Henry Morey has undertaken to 
deliver a course of six lectures on ‘Charac- 
teristics of English Literature’ at the St. 
James’s Lecture Hall, Eden Grove, Hol- 
loway. The opening lecture will be given 
on the evening of the 15th inst., and will 
deal with the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion on the literature of the nineteenth 
century. 

Dr. Ginruer, of the British Museum, is 
engaged on an important work on fishes, 
which will contain many illustrations. It is 
expected to be published at the end of this 
month by Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

Tue next session of the Birkbeck Literary 
and Scientific Institution commences on 
Monday. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in pre- 
paration for serial publication a new work 
by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, entitled ‘ Path- 
ways of Palestine: a Descriptive Tour 
through the Holy Land.’ 

Messrs. W. H. Attey & Co. have the 
following works in the press for publication 
during the coming season :—‘ Holland,’ by 
Edmondo de Amicis, translated from the 
Italian by Caroline Tilton; ‘The Lyrical 
Drama: Essays on Subjects, Composers, and 
Executants of Modern Opera,’ by H. Suther- 
land Edwards; ‘The Irrigation Works of 
India and their Financial Results, by 
Robert B. Buckley; ‘Incidents of a Journey 
through Nubia to Darfoor,’ by Sidney 
Ensor, ©.E.; ‘Sketches from Nipal,’ by 
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the late A. A. Qidfield, M.D., many years 
Resident at Kathmandu; ‘Accented Four- 
Figure Logarithms and other Tables’ and 
‘Accented Fiye-Figure Logarithms of Num- 
bers,’ by Lowis D’A. Jackson, A.M.8.C.E.; 
‘A Dictionary of Ethnological and Philo- 
logical Geography,’ by R. G. Latham; 
‘Hitopadesa: a New Literal Translation 
from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. F. Johnson,’ 
by Frederic Pincott; ‘The Expiring Con- 
tinent: a Narrative of Travel in Senegambia,’ 
by Alex. Will. Mitchinson; ‘Turkey, Old 
and New,’ by Sutherland Menzies; ‘ With 
the Kurrum Valley Force in the Cabul 
Campaign of 1878-1879,’ by Major J. A. 8. 
Colquhoun; ‘To Cabul with the Cavalry 
Brigade,’ by Major R. C. W. Mitford; 
‘Stories of the City of London for Youthful 
Readers,’ by Mrs. Newton Crosland; ‘The 
Victoria Cross: an Official Chronicle of 
Deeds of Personal Valour, from the Institu- 
tion of the Order in 1856 to 1880’; ‘The 
History of China,’ by Demetrius Charles 
Boulger; ‘In Zululand with the British 
throughout the War of 1879,’ by Charles 
L. Norris-Newman, Special Correspondent 
of the Standard; ‘Mansukhi and Sundar 
Singh, Hindustani and English,’ by H. B. W. 
Garrick; ‘An Integral Calculus’ and ‘A 
Calculus for Engineers,’ by W. P. Lynam; 
a new novel by Charles Mackay, LL.D.; 
‘Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s His- 
tory of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. 
Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny,’ 
by Frederic Pincott; ‘A Treatise on the 
Personal Law of the Mahommedans,’ by 
Syed Ameer Ali Moulvi, Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta; ‘An Arabic Manual,’ by 
Prof. E. H. Palmer; ‘Illustrations of Archi- 
tectural and Decorative Art in Rajputana 
and Adjacent Districts,’ by Dr. F. W. A. 
de Fabeck and Major 8S. 8. Jacob; ‘The 
History of India as told by its own His- 
torians: The Local Muhammadan Dynasties,’ 
Vol. I. ‘Gujerat,’ by John Dowson, forming 
a sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott’s work on the 
Mohammedan period of the history of India, 
already annotated and amplified by the 
same author. 


A new story, entitled ‘ Dimplethorpe,’ 
from the pen of the author of ‘ St. Olave’s,’ 
will be published during the present month 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Messrs. Remineton & Co. have in the 
press a new novel, entitled ‘The Glen of 
Silver Birches,’ by Miss Owens Blackburne. 

Messrs. Bett announce for immediate 

ublication ‘Trade and Economic Statistics,’ 
by Stephen Bourne; ‘ Horace’s Odes Eng- 
lished and Imitated by Various Hands,’ a 
compilation by C. W. F. Cooper; ‘Syl- 
vestra,’ a story of manners in England in 
the eighteenth century, by Annie Raine 
Ellis; a new story for boys by Mrs. Ewing, 
called ‘ We and the World’ ; ‘ Mother Molly,’ 
a tale by the author of ‘The Rose Garden’; 
and a volume about ‘Our Pets and Play- 
fellows in Air, Earth, and Water,’ by Ger- 
trude Patmore. 

Mr. Stayrorp will publish in November 
‘Prehistoric Europe,’ by James Geikie; the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie’s ‘ Tourist Guide through 
London’; ‘The Flora of Algeria,’ by W. 
Mathews; and ‘Life and her Children,’ by 
Arabella B. Buckley. 

Messrs. Grirrin & Co. have nearly ready 

A Selection from the Miscellaneous Scien- 





tific Papers of the late W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine, C.E.,’ edited by W. J. Millar, C.E., 
with an introductory memoir of the author 
by Prof. P. G. Tait. The same publishers 
also announce ‘Suggestive Thoughts on Re- 
ligious Subjects,’ by Henry Southgate. 

Messrs. GEorGE Rovriepcr & Sons will 
publish immediately a new translation of 
‘The Corsican Brothers.’ The book will 
be dedicated to Mr. Irving. 

THE same publishers also announce ‘A 
Popular History of Science,’ by Robert 
Routledge; ‘Military Mis - Readings of 
Shakspere,’ by Major Seccombe, R.A. ; 
‘The Mountain Sprites’ Kingdom,’ by the 
Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
(Lord Brabourne); Routledge’s Annuals for 
1881; ‘ With the Colours; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Young Soldier,’ by R. M. Jeph- 
son; ‘Little Buttercup’s Picture - Book’; 
‘D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales,’ edited by J. R. 
Planché, with illustrations by Sir John Gil- 
bert, R.A.; ‘Planché’s Fairy Tales’; ‘ Mark 
Dennison’s Charge,’ by Georgiana M. Craik ; 
‘ Meyrick’s Promise,’ by Miss Phillips; 
‘Kate Greenaway’s Birthday Book for 
Children’; ‘The Secrets of Stage Conjuring,’ 
by Robert Houdin, translated by Prof. 
Hofmann ; ‘Hermy: the Story of a Little 
Girl,’ by Mrs. Molesworth; ‘The Day- 
Dawn Album’; ‘Eminent Soldiers,’ by 
Davenport Adams; ‘ Prince Darling’s Story- 
Book’; ‘Schoolboys all the World Over,’ by 
Henry Frith; ‘ Little Wide-awake Poetry 
Book,’ by Mrs. Sale Barker ; ‘ The Fortune- 
Telling Birthday Book,’ by C. A. M. Burdett ; 
‘Amateur Acting,’ by Keith Angus; ‘ Pizarro,’ 
by G. M. Towle ; ‘A Silver Key to a Golden 
Palace,’ by Alton Leslie; ‘Adventures in 
the Far West,’ by the late W. H. G. Kings- 
ton; and two new toy books by R. Caldecott, 
called ‘The Three Jovial Huntsmen’ and 
‘Sing a Song of Sixpence.’ 

A Lonvon firm contemplates the issue of 
a cheap edition of Mr. Emerson’s works. 
The arrangements for this edition will be 
made on the occasion of Mr. Emerson’s 
approaching visit to this country. 

Mr. Percy E. Priyxerton is translating 
some of the best of Haufi’s charming 
Mirchen into English, and will publish his 
translations at Christmas. This is an at- 
tempt to make English children familiar 
with Hauff’s tales, which in Germany have 
always had a great vogue. 

Tuis month Messrs. Tinsley Brothers 
will publish Mr. Richard Dowling’s new 
romance, ‘ Under St. Paul’s.’ Mr. Dowling 
will write, and Mr. Harry Furniss make the 
drawings for, ‘High-Water Mark,’ being 
Tinsleys’ Christmas Annual for 1880. 

Mr. Exuior Stock will publish shortly a 
fac-simile of ‘The Boke of Saint Albans,’ 
uniform with the ‘Treatyse of Fysshynge 
wyth an Angle,’ recently issued by him. 
The book will contain an introduction by 
Mr. William Blades. 

Messrs. Hopper & Stoucuton’s announce- 
ments include the following :—Rev. Prof. 
Fairbairn’s ‘ Studies in the Life of Christ’; 
‘Scientific Sophisms,’ by Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright ; ‘The Two Miss Dawsons,’ by the 
author of ‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles’; ‘The 
Province of Law in the Fall and Recovery 
of Man,’ by the Rev. John Cooper; ‘ Our 
Daughters: their Lives Here and Hereafter,’ 
by Mrs. G. 8. Reaney; ‘The Coming Prince: 


| the Last Great Monarch of Christendom,’ 
| by R. Anderson, LL.D.; ‘ Consecrated 
Women,’ by Claudia; ‘ Theistic Problems,’ 
by George Sexton, LL.D.; ‘New Zealand,’ 
by Rev. James Buller; ‘The Heavenly 
World: Views of the Future Life,’ by 
eminent writers; ‘The Gentle Heart,’ a 
second series of ‘ Talking to the Children,’ 
by the Rev. Alex. MacLeod, D.D.; 
‘ Heroes of the Strife: Sketches of Eminent 
Abstainers,’ by Frederick Sherlock ; ‘How 
Readest Thou?’ by Rev. F. B. Proctor; 
‘ Health Studies,’ by Dr. H. Sinclair Pater- 
son; ‘The Incarnation of God, and other 
Sermons,’ by Rev. Henry Batchelor; ‘The 
Prophet Jonah,’ by the Rev. 8. Burn; 
‘The Laws relating to Religious Liberty 
and Public Worship,’ by John Jenkins; 
and ‘Life through the Living One,’ by 
J. H. Brookes, D.D. 

Tue Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have in the press two volumes 
of a series of histories of the dioceses in 
England and Wales. Each volume will be 
complete in itself, and will trace the history 
of the diocese with which it deals from 
the first planting of Christianity in the dis- 
trict until the present time. The volumes 
now almost ready are ‘Canterbury,’ by 
Canon Jenkins, and ‘Sarum,’ by Canon 
Jones. Under the general title ‘“ Chief 
Ancient Philosophies,” the Society are 
about to publish a set of books dealing with 
the principal systems of ancient thought. 
‘Epicureanism,’ by Dr. W. Wallace, and 
‘Stoicism,’ by Rev. W. W. Capes, are in 
the press. It is the aim of the series to 
present ancient philosophy in its relation to 
modern speculation. 

Messrs. SonnENScHEIN & ALLEN announce 
the following publications for early issue 
during the forthcoming season :—‘ Asgard 
and the Gods,’ ‘The Captain’s Dog,’ ‘ Rose 
Leaves,’ ‘The Fisherman of Rhava,’ ‘Fabled 
Stories from the Zoo,’ ‘Grandmamma’s 
Recollections,’ ‘Woodland Notes,’ ‘The 
Heroism of Christian Women of our Time,’ 
‘Glimpses of Bird Life,’ ‘Industrial Geo- 
graphy of the United States,’ ‘The Royal 
Relief Atlas,’ ‘A Manual of Insects inju- 
rious to Agriculture,’ and ‘ The Microscope : 
Theory and Practice.’ 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. will shortly 
publish a companion volume to ‘ Mrs. 
Beeton’s Book of Household Management.’ 
The title of the new work will be ‘ Ward 
& Lock’s Home Book.’ The same publishers 
also announce ‘The Universal Instructor,’ a 
work which aims at being a complete 
encyclopedia of learning. 

Messrs. Buiacxize & Son will publish in 
October ‘Switzerland: its Scenery and its 
People,’ pictorially represented by eminent 
Swiss and German artists, with historical and 
descriptive text based on the German of Dr. 
Gsell-Fels. They will also publish shortly, 
by Andrew James Symington, ‘Thomas 
Moore the Poet: his Life and Work’; 
‘Samuel Lover, a Biographical Sketch, with 
Selections from his Writings and Corre- 
spondence’; and ‘ William C. Bryant,’ also 
a biographical sketch with selections. 

Messrs. Macntven & WALuAce, of Edin- 
burgh, announce for publication ‘ Alfred 
Tennyson: his Life and Works,’ by N. C. 
Wace; ‘Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph,’ by 
Marcus Dods, D.D., author of ‘ Israel’s Iron 
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Age,’ &c. (new volume of the “‘ Household 
library of Exposition”); and ‘ Great 
Qrators—Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, and Fox,’ 
by Henry J. Nicoll, author of ‘Great 
Scholars’ (‘‘ Cabinet of Biography Series”’). 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark will shortly publish 
the second volume of ‘ An Illustrated Popular 
Commentary on the New Testament,’ edited 
by Prof. Schaff, D.D., containing St. John’s 
Gospel, by Prof. Milligan, of Aberdeen, and 
Dr. Moulton, of Cambridge, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, by Dean Howson and Canon 
Spence ; ‘Notes on Genesis; or, Christ and 
His Church among the Patriarchs,’ by Rev. 
N. Keymer; ‘Commentary onthe Apocrypha,’ 
by Prof. Lange; and translations of Prof. 
Dorner’s ‘System of Christian Doctrine,’ 
the second volume of Prof. Hagenbach’s 
‘History of Doctrines,’ Meyer’s ‘Commen- 
tary on Thessalonians,’ and ‘The Christ,’ by 
Ernest Naville. 

Messrs. Joun Waker & Co. have nearly 
ready a work called ‘English Lake Scenery,’ 
and in the press ‘Stories of Long Ago,’ 
retold by Ascott R. Hope. 

Tue hitherto unpublished letters of Hein- 
rich Heine, of which the Deutsches Montags- 
blatt of Berlin has commenced the publica- 
tion, were originally addressed to Dr. Gustav 
Kolb, the chief editor of the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung, when Heine was confined 
to his bedin Paris in 1851. Heine and Kolb 
were old and close friends. Their acquaint- 
ance dated from 1818, when Baron Cotta 
sought to obtain Heine’s aid in his journal- 
istic enterprises, upon which Kolb was 
already engaged. It is curious to find Heine 
writing of the President Louis Napoleon as 
“ein wackerer Mensch,” but we have to 
remember the German poet’s almost idol- 
atrous veneration for the first Napoleon, and 
also that the letter was addressed to his 
“Liebster Kolb” before the Coup d’Etat. 

Mr. J. W. RepuovseE writes to correct a 
mistake in the notice of his forthcoming 
Mesuevi poems contained in our “ Literary 
Gossip ”’ last week :— 

‘The notice mentions me as the late Oriental 
Secretary to the Foreign Office. I have never 
had so exalted a post or title ; and what I have 
been since 1854 I still continue to be—Oriental 
translator on the staff of the Foreign Office, as 
may be seen on p. 6 of the ‘Foreign Office List’; 
at least, I have heard nothing to the contrary 
up to this moment.” 








SCIENCE 

A Manual of Paleontology for the Use of 
Students. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, 
M.D. 2vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Ir is not usual with the Atheneum to notice 
the second editions of scientific works. This 
book of Dr. Nicholson’s has, however, been 
so thoroughly revised, so largely rewritten, 
and is augmented by new matter to such 
an extent, that it may very fairly be treated 
as a new production. The introductory 
chapters merit especial attention. The de- 
finitions of paleontology and of fossils and 
the explanations of the phenomena of 
fossilization are remarkable for clearness, 
and they may be studied with the utmost 
advantage. The chapter on the chief 
divisions of the aqueous rocks and that 
on their different ages have been written 
with considerable care. The succession 
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of formations, the contemporaneity of 
strata, and geological continuity are sub- 
jected to a most philosophical examina- 
tion, and the conclusions at which the 
author arrives are of the most satis- 
factory description. We could have de- 
sired to transfer to our pages some of the 
author’s remarks upon those interesting 
subjects which have been the source of so 
much speculation. We select one only, 
which from its compactness and clearness 
especially suits our necessities, and which 
gives at the same time a good idea of Dr. 
Nicholson’s style. He is writing of the 
Lias, which can be divided into a number 
of ‘‘ zones,”’ each of which is characterized 
by some special fossils, and particularly by 
some special ammonite :— 

‘The principal difficulty that we have to con- 
front in dealing with these ‘ zones’ is to produce 
any plausible explanation accounting for the 
destruction of the special life forms of the one 
zone and the appearance of those of the next 
zone. For the most part these zones are of a 
very limited vertical extent, and they succeed 
each other in such a manner as totally to pre- 
clude the idea that the dying out of the old 
forms can have been in any way caused by any 
physical disturbance of the area. Perhaps the 
most probable view to adopt in the meanwhile 
is that the formations in which distinct and 
limited life-zones can be recognized were de- 
posited with extreme slowness, whereas those 
which show an essentially compact and homo- 
geneous Fauna from base to summit were de- 
posited with comparative rapidity. Upon this 
view a formation like the Lias is one formed by 
a process of very slow and intermittent sedi- 
mentation, the life-zones being separated by 
intervals, during which sedimentation must 
have been at a stand-still, but which were long 
enough to allow of more or less considerable 
biological changes, some forms dying out, or 
becoming modified, while other new ones came 
in. Upon this view, further, a formation like 
the Lias, though of comparatively small vertical 
extent, may represent as long a period of time 
as the whole of such a great formation as the 
Carboniferous, which appears to have been 
formed under conditions of comparatively rapid 
sedimentation.” 

We must refer the student to the section 
which treats of the contemporaneity of strata 
for many original views, demanding the 
most painstaking examination. 

Of the second part of this valuable con- 
tribution to geological science, ‘ Paleeozo- 
ology,” we can only say that the descriptions 
of the successive forms of life are of the 
clearest, while the accompanying illustra- 
tions are most accurately drawn; they are 
executed by the wood engraver with rare 
delicacy, and printed with the greatest care. 
Nothing can well be more beautiful than the 
getting up of these volumes. All who have 
been engaged in the mechanical part of their 
production must be complimented thereon. 

Prof. Nicholson has produced two volumes 
which will ever be distinguished by their 
thoughtful character. The ‘Manual’ will be 
found of the greatest use to the student in 
the field or in the study, while the ‘General 
Introduction on the Principles of Paleonto- 
logy ’’ should be carefully read by every one 
who desires to possess an accurate know- 
ledge of the succession of life on the earth. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
Tue Report of Mr. Burnham to the Trustees 
of the ‘‘James Lick” Trust, just published, 
giving an account of his observations made last 





autumn at the observatory on Mount Hamilton, 

is very satisfactory, as manifesting the excellence 

of the site selected for the erection ef a telescope 

which is required under the Lick deed to be 

‘superior to, and more powerful than, any 
telescope ever yet made.” Mount Hamilton is 
twenty-six miles from San José (the nearest 
point of railroad communication with it), which 
city is fifty miles south of San Francisco. The 
highest or north peak of the mountain is 4,390 
feet above the level of the sea; but that selected 
for the observatory, about three-quarters of a 
mile distant from this, is 140 feet lower, or at 
an elevation of 4,250 feet. The view is un- 
obstructed in every direction, the neighbouring 
elevations being all lower than Mount Hamilton. 
** At sunset the Pacific Ocean is seen over the 
summit of the coast range at various points, and 
occasionally a snow-covéred mountain was seen 
in a northerly direction, supposed to be Lasson 
Butte, the distance of which is about 175 miles. 
The great range of the Sierra Nevada, about 
130 miles distant, came out sharp and distinct 
at sunrise.” Mr. Burnham's experimental ob- 
servations were made from August 17th to 
October 16th inclusive, with a six-inch refractor 
long used by himself, made by Alvan Clark & 
Sons, and provided with eye-pieces giving powers 
up to 400. Forty-two nights out of the sixty 
he describes as first class, the remarkable steadi- 
ness of the air being probably due to the great 
absence of moisture, and the proportion of 
cloudy and foggy nights very small, particularly 
during the early part of his stay. The prevail- 
ing wind was north-west, but there was much 
less disturbance from its force than he had been 
led to expect, many nights being perfectly 
calm and still, though a strong wind blew 
steadily at times, and occasionally attained a 
velocity of thirty miles an hour. Mr. Burnham 
does not waste many words on the appearance 
of celestial objects generally, considering the 
only sure test to be the discovery, observation, 
and measurement of double stars. Of these he 
gives a catalogue of forty-nine new ones which 
he discovered, together with observations of 
others. These are amply sufficient to show the 
advantages of the interesting station now to be 
occupied as an astronomical observatory, and 
Mr. Burnham remarks that a zone of 15° or 20°, 
too far south for any other American or European 
observatory, can be observed here. We need 
only add the following statement from the 
trustees themselves :—‘‘ The smaller equatorial, 
of twelve inches aperture, has been ordered of 
Alvan Clark & Sons, and will be placed in posi- 
tion early in 1881; and the great equatorial, 
meridian circle, and other instruments will be 
contracted for at an early day. It is not ex- 
pected there will be any further delay in putting 
the Lick Observatory in complete working order 
other than that incident to the importance and 
magnitude of the undertaking.” 

We give the places of Faye’s comet from Prof. 
Axel Moller’s ephemeris, and those of Schaberle’s 
comet from M. Bigourdan’s, continued from our 
last week’s ‘‘ Notes”’ up to the 11th inst., when 
the moon will be at her first quarter :— 

Faye’s comet (Berlin midnight). 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s. er 

Oct. 3 23 49 18 85 21 
o 23 48 58 85 32 
ao 23 48 40 85 44 
» 6 23 48 23 85 56 
» @ 2343 9 86 8 
© 23 47 57 86 19 
» 9 23 47 46 86 3L 
eo BB 23 47 37 86 43 
» = 23 47 31 86 55 

Schiiberle’s comet ( Paris midnight). 

Date. R.A. N.P.D. 

h, m, 8 % 

Oct. 3 633 8 79 0 
2 6 31 42 79 30 
a a 6 30 12 80 1 
a 6 28 38 80 32 
» 7 627 1 81 3 
eo © 6 25 20 81 36 
» .» 6 23 36 82 8 
oo ae 6 21 50 82 41 
ao» 620 2 83 15 
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The latter comet will be high enough to observe 
by about or soon after midnight ; Faye’s will 
be above the horizon all night, and on the 
meridian about eleven o’clock. M. Bigourdan 
observed them both at the Paris Observatory in 
the second week in September, and found each 
very near its predicted place. Faye’s he de- 
scribes as resembling a star of only the thir- 
teenth magnitude, without any apparent tail 
or nucleus. Schiiberle’s he obtained a glimpse 
of as early as September 6th, but could not see 
it long enough to secure a complete observation 
until the 9th, at about half-past three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Volumes of the Annales of the Observatory 
of Paris, containing the observations up to and 
including the year 1877, have recently been pub- 
lished under the direction of Admiral Mouchez. 
With these volumes of observations there appears 
also a fifteenth volume of the Mémoires, to 
which is prefixed an ‘‘ Eloge Historique” of Le 
Verrier, the last director, by M. Bertrand, Per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, and 
an able essay on his astronomical works by M. 
Tisserand, Director of the Observatory of Tou- 
louse, which will both be read with great interest. 
M. Bertrand does not forget to make some 
remarks on the exaggerated views which have 
obtained currency with regard to the ill temper 
attributed to Le Verrier, tracing one anecdote 
to the misinterpretation from which it arose, 
and comparing it to the earlier misunderstanding 
of an expression of Whiston with regard to New- 
ton. The volume of the memoirs itself, the first 
which has been composed since Le Verrier’s 
death, contains an elaborate treatise on the 
theory of the motions of the planet Vesta, a 
paper on a point in the theory of the pendulum 
by M. Yvon Villarceau, and another by M. Tis- 
serand on the perturbations produced on Pallas 
by the attraction of Jupiter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


News has been received from Rubdga, the 
capital of Uganda, on the Victoria Nyanza, 
of the condition of the Roman Catholic French 
mission. King Mtesa has shown no further signs 
of hostility, and the fathers are in good health. 
They have, as is usual with missionaries of their 
faith, begun baptizing at once, although they 
can hardly know the language of the people 
yet. They have started an orphanage, in which 
they collect children whom they purchase from 
slavery, and call it “‘redeeming.” This is an 
extraordinary feature of their system, as the 
purchased children become their property. The 
fathers are not allowed by the king to leave 
the capital, and his Majesty and the nobles 
refuse to give up their practice of polygamy at 
the fathers’ bidding. A second caravan of 
priests has arrived at the south of the lake, 
ready to be brought over and open a separate 
mission at Uwaia, a territory also subject to 
King Mtesa ; one of the party was killed in a 
night attack on the march. A third caravan of 
priests is ready to start from Algiers and work 
its way to the lake. The Roman Catholic 
mission on Lake Tanganyika is also flourishing. 
Another mission has penetrated to the Ovampo 
country in Southern Africa, south of the river 
Cunéne, in the protectorate of England. Yet 
another mission has worked its way from Gra- 
hamstown northward, and established itself on 
the river Zambesi, in the Matabeli country. 
The exertions made by the Church of Rome to 
take its part in the civilization of Africa are 





most praiseworthy, but will require unbounded 
resources to maintain them at full strength. | 
They will greatly advance geographical and | 
ethnical knowledge. | 

Capt. Camperio’s ‘Gita nella Tripolitana,’ 
now publishing in the Milan L’Esploratore, con- | 
tains a good deal of information on the trade 
between Tripoli and the Sudan. The itinerary | 
of a caravan which was organized by Muhamad 
Zammit, a leading merchant of Tripoli, and 
travelled from Bengazi to Wadai by the route 





| the title of The Tribes of the Hindu Kush. 


Rohlfs proposed to follow, is more especially 
interesting. Fifty-eight days were spent on the 
journey, but including halts, occasionally of 
several months’ duration, nearly a year was 
taken up going and returning. Twenty days 
were spent going to Kufra, the furthest point 
reached by Rohlfs. After a journey of eighteen 
days through a desert, the caravan reached a 
negro village in Yaganga (Nachtigal’s Wady- 
anga?’), where dates and vegetables are plentiful, 
but wood is scarce. The horrors of the desert 
were then left behind and a more hospitable 
region entered upon, though no villages were 
met with until Aradha was reached. Aradha, 
sixteen days south of Yaganga, three north of 
Wara, is described as a town of hovels with 
35,000 inhabitants, all of whom go naked ex- 
cepting the women, who wear a band round 
the loins. Cattle -and sheep are plentiful, 
cotton grows wild and is cultivated, and much 
rain falls during the winter. Fortnightly slave 
markets are held, when male slaves fetch 
20 thalers, females between 50 and 150 thalers. 
Ostrich feathers sell at 15 thalers a rotolo of half 
a kilogramme. Wara is stated to have 10,000 
inhabitants, all negroes. Here, too, the slave 
trade flourishes. Abeshr, the present capital of 
Wadai, is a more considerable town than either 
of the above, with forty mosques and many 
large houses in addition to cabins. Ivory is 
sold here at 140 thalers the kantar, or hundred- 
weight. Haj Muhamad, the leader of this cara- 
van, had also been to Bornu in 1878. He there 
met Giuseppe Valpredo, Nachtigal’s Piedmon- 
tese servant, living surrounded by his harem 
and a numerous progeny. He still enjoys the 
Sultan’s confidence, whose clocks and European 
firearms he is expected to keep in order. 

In the course of his highly interesting narra- 
tive Capt. Camperio says that ‘‘ Tripolitana with 
Bengazi is the worst governed vilayet of the 
Ottoman empire. But the day will come, and 
that ere long, when so much infamy must cease 
in honour of civilization.” We suppose Italy 
will feel called upon to act as the champion of 
that civilization which is always invoked when 
Turkish affairs are under discussion. 

L’Esploratore publishes a map of Signor 
Bianchi’s journey into Southern Shoa. Bianchi 
is one of the travellers of the Italian society for 
the commercial exploration of Africa. From 
Gafat, in Begemeder, he travelled, by way of 
Magdala, to Shoa, and thence southward into 
Guraghe and Kabena. The furthest point 
reached by him is Kaya, in lat. 8° N. His 
map is merely based upon compass bearings, 
and not very detailed, but as it extends into 
territories not hitherto visited by Europeans, it 
possesses some value. A full account of Bianchi’s 
journey is to be published in a subsequent 
number of our Italian contemporary. 

M. Lécard, a French botanist, now on the 
Niger, claims to have discovered an annual 
plant, easily cultivated, which bears excellent 
grapes in plenty. ‘‘ We were in doubt at first,” 
he says, ‘‘but, having eaten these large and 
excellent grapes during a week, can doubt no 
longer.” The author is of opinion that this 
African plant might advantageously be sub- 
stituted for the vine, now devastated by phyl- 
loxera. But, supposing the fruit to be really as 
excellent as he says, will it attain maturity in 
our climate, or does he propose to transfer the 
business of wine-making to equatorial Africa ? 

Major Biddulph’s new work on Gilgit and 
Dardistan has just appeared at Calcutta, under 
The 
title seems at first sizht a little too comprehen- 


| sive, considering how little we know of the 


central part of the great range. The author is, 
however, well qualified from some years’ personal 
observation to speak of the nationalities grouped 
together towards the north-eastern extremity, 
where the Dards, Yeshkuns, Galchas, Katfirs, 
Khowars, and Shinas inhabit contiguous valleys. 
The book consists of fourteen chapters, devoted 
to the geography, customs, modern history, and 
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ethnology of this interesting alpine region, ang] Orthos 
not the least valuable feature of it consists j,f 1858. 
the appendix, which contains vocabularies of ten THE 
and grammatical sketches of three langu Societ: 
spoken immediately south of the Hindu Kush, } has be 

impor 
SOCIETIES. tion tl 
QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.— Sept. 24.—T. ¢ Forest 
White, Esq., President, in the chair—One ney} Presid 
Member was elected.—The President read a paper] also al 
‘On a Simple Form of Growing Slide,’ which he} gon’s 
exhibited in the room in illustration.—Mr. Ingpen Swift’ 
described at some length Zeiss’s new objective, Ww 
particularly as regarded its use as a very low power: A. W. 
and the advantages attaching thereto for dissecting of La 
and for camera lucida drawing were illustrated and Specie 
explained by the exhibition of the apparatus—Mr] ¥,.G.§ 
Hardy made some observations upon Vaginicola Bank: 
Grundis and Melicerta tyro, figuring the objects M.A 
upon the blackboard, and a short discussion upon rd 
the subject ensued. Fiji. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. a 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 7. ie: 
receiv 
paper 
Science Gossip. Theok 
Dr. SreMENs’s electrical locomotive engine is, = 
we understand, about to have a fair trial on the and § 
Camden and Ambry Railway of New Jersey.] gait j 
Eight miles of this line are now in progress of A 
adaptation for the electric propulsion, and the Wi 
trial may be expected to take place very soon. Temy 
M. vE Fonviettz, President of the Académie pee} 
d’Aérostation of France, has proposed to our Dani 
Balloon Society a race in this country during} ¥) 
the present autumn with any member selected ome 
by the Society. The challenge is accepted, and now 
the ascent is to be made from the Crystal Palace. when 
Another race is subsequently to take place in 
recog 
France. by r 
Mr. Stuart CUMBERLAND, who has done so] fond 
much in exposing the tricks of spiritualists, dépré 
will lecture on spiritualism and clairvoyance at] jes a 
Steinway Hall next Monday and Tuesday. now 
Mr. SHapworts H. Hopason’s introductory} every 
address to the Aristotelian Society, to be] prod 
delivered on the 11th inst., will be ‘ On Philo-] in th 
sophy in relation to its History.’ of fr 
Dr. Lennox Brownz, the vocal surgeon, will} *0 th 
preside at Herr Behnke’s public lecture on the] ad 
human voice as a musical instrument at the] Pm 
Literary Institute, 165, Aldersgate Street, on} Sev 
the 9th inst. whic 
Mr. Joun Scort, the author of a well-known thos 
work on estate valuation, and formerly editor steel! 
of the Farmer’s Journal, has been appointed sear 
Professor of Agriculture to the Royal Agri- veg 
cultural College at Cirencester. with 
Pror. SCHNETZLER, at a recent meeting of] [slay 
the Vaudois Society of Natural Science, read a} tane 
paper of considerable interest on the colour of} aj 
flowers. Prof. Schnetzler from his experimental] whic 
examination is led to the conclusion that plants] eyer 
contain only one colouring matter—chlorophyl] to e 
—which, being modified by the acids, or alkalies, ] this 
or the tannin which the plants produce, fur-] we 
nishes all the tints which flowers or leaves pre-] «3 , 
sent. com 
Karu Rirrer von Haver, Director of the} del 
Chemical Laboratory of the Geological Institute] the. 
of Vienna, died recently. Von Hauer was well] are 
known in this country, especially from the very} chai 
beautiful set of models of crystals which he] alto 
presented to our Museum. tem 
Pror. SamueLt SteHMaN Hatpeman’s death to I 
is announced. He was formerly Professor of will 
Comparative Philology in the Pennsylvanian} 20W 
University. In 1836 he was employed in the] stat 
Geological Survey of New Jersey, and in 1837 feas 
in the survey of Pennsylvania, his native state, this 
Prof. Haldeman having been born at Columbia diffi 
in 1812. He for some time filled the chair] 18 
of Natural History in the University of Phila- dela 
delphia and in a Delaware college, prior to 
which he was Professor of Geology and Chemistry 
to the State Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Prof. Haldeman’s prize essay ‘On Analytic 
Orthography’ was published in England in 
1858. 

Tue Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Victoria, Vol. XVI., for April, 1880, 
has been received. This volume contains several 
important articles, amongst which we may men- 
tion the following : ‘On the Relation between 
Forest Lands and Climate in Victoria,’ by the 
President, R. L. J. Ellery, F.R.S., who has 
also an article on ‘The Tidal Datum of Hob- 
son’s Bay’; ‘The Diorites and Granites of 
Swift's Creek and their Contact Zones,’ by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt, F.G.S.; ‘On the Genus Amathia 
of Lamouroux, with a Description of a New 
Species,’ by the Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, 
F.G.S.; and ‘ Notes, on the Customs of Mota, 
Banks Island,’ by the Rev. R. H. Codrington, 
M.A., with remarks by the Rev. Lorimer Fison, 
Fiji. 

Tue Proceedings of the Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. XIII., Part III., for 1880, has been 
received. This part contains an important 
paper ‘On the Kumaun Lakes,’ by Mr. W. 
Theobald, Deputy-Superintendent of the Geo- 
logical Survey, notes by Dr. Ottokar Frist- 
mantel on the paleontology of the Karharbari 
and South Rewah coalfields, and a paper ‘On 
Salt in Rajputana,’ by Mr. C. A. Hacket. 


WE have received a copy of ‘ Etude sur les 
Tempétes de |’ Atlantique Septentrional et Projet 
d'un Service Télégraphique International relatif 
4 cet Océan,’ by M. Hotfmeyer, Director of the 
Danish Meteorological Institute at Copenhagen, 
which we hope will meet with the attention it 
deserves. Concerning the author the well- 
known Dutch meteorologist M. Buys Ballot (to 
whom we owe the law of storms now generally 
recognized) remarks, in a short preface written 
by request, ‘‘ Personne n’a étudié aussi pro- 
fondément que M. Hoffmeyer la marche des 
dépressions barométriques et des tempétes qui 
les accompagnent.” Starting with the principle, 
now universally admitted, that out of the tropics 
every disturbance of the atmosphericequilibrium, 
producing more or less tempestuous movements 
in the air, is propagated in the general direction 
of from west to east, the author allows due credit 
to the warnings issued by the New York Herald 
ard transmitted to Europe by telegrams, but 
points out that a part only (about, in fact, forty- 
seven per cent.) of the barometric depressions 
which reach the European coasts proceed from 
those of Canada and the United States, the re- 
mainder either arising in the Northern Atlantic 
itself or emanating from regions within the 
arctic or tropical zones. His proposal, therefore, 
is that telegraphic communication be established 
with South Greenland, Iceland, the Faroé 
Islands, and the Azores, and reports (simul- 
taneous if possible) of the state of the barometer 
at each of these be cabled daily to Europe, by 
which means a warning may be obtained of nearly 
every approaching storm. We have not space 
to enter into the elaborate details set forth in 
this interesting paper. With M. Buys Ballot 
we may well say that there is no occasion 
‘*’ donner un résumé de ce labeur ou & le re- 
commander ; il est trés-clair et se fera apprécier 
de lui-méme.” The conclusions with regard to 
the directions of storms in the Northern Atlantic 
are founded upon the author’s daily synoptic 
charts, extending over two periods, containing 
altogether about twenty-one months, viz., Sep- 
tember to November, 1873, and December, 1874, 
to May, 1876. At some time in the future it 
will be perhaps possible to extend the scheme 
now before us by obtaining telegrams from ships 
stationed at points in mid-ocean; but the 
feasibility of the connexions recommended in 
this paper is perfectly obvious, and no practical 
difficulties of detail should stand in the way of 
its being entered upon without unnecessary 
delay. 











FINE ARTS 


——— 


DORB’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion, ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 








Catalogue of the Pictures in the Dulwich College 
Gallery, with Biographical Notices of the Painters. 
By J. P. Richter and J. C. L. Sparkes. (Spottis- 
woode & Co.)—This is the compound work of 
two authors. Dr. Richter deals ex cathedraé with 
pictures by the old masters, and Mr. Sparkes 
treats in a less imperious style the productions 
of modern painters. Of the modest and useful 
work of the latter it is only needful to say that 
it is sufficient for its purpose. The shortcomings 
of the former contributor are so considerable 
that the Governors of the College, who are 
‘*patrons”’ of the Catalogue, had better with- 
draw this edition, abolish the pedantic spelling, 
and revise the work generally. A reissue, con- 
taining the greater part of the Catalogue, would 
be acceptable enough. Dr. Richter is apparently 
unacquainted with the state of artistic literature 
and the knowledge possessed in this country 
of the history of art, and he seems willing 
to revise nearly the whole of our spelling of 
artists’ names for the benefit of the natives who, 
after all, have done honour to most of the old 
masters by, without any violence, naturalizing 
their names into the language. What will 
Englishmen gain by reading of ‘‘ Antonius Van 
Dijck,” of ‘‘ Cuijp,” of ‘‘Elshaimer,” ‘‘ Wij- 
nants,” ‘‘Van Huijsum,” ‘‘Pijnacker,” ‘‘Ruijs- 
dael,” and so on, according to a custom of the 
Low Countries which was never adopted here, 
because the true sound of these names is fully 
conveyed by our ordinary mode of spelling 
them? Moreover, some of these very painters, 
Ruisdael and Van Huysum io wit, did not always 
follow the spelling affected by Dr. Richter. The 
absurdity is heightened by the spelling of the 
names of cities according to English modes, 
when, for consistency’s sake, Dr. Richter ought 
to write Wien, Roma, Firenze, Torino, Venezia, 
Mechelen, Dornick, and the like. No Englishmen, 
and but few Frenchmen, recognize ‘‘Gaspre” or 
‘*Le Guaspre” Poussin. We do not understand 
the meaning of the following on Rembrandt—we 
beg Dr. Richter’s pardon, “ Rembrandt Harmensz 
van Rijn” :—‘‘ He gave the greatest artistic per- 
fection to chiaroscuro, in applying it chiefly for 
the modelling of the human forms, thus enhanc- 
ing their pictorial effect, and at the same time 
imparting through it a refined expression to in- 
ternal life ” (p. 126). How can Carlo Maratti’s 
“‘scheme of colour” be said (p. 95) to be 
‘blooming, but without originality”? This 
phrase is meaningless. And what is the reader 
to understand by the description (p. 75) of 
Van der Heyde’s ‘‘ colouring” as ‘‘ somewhat 
anxious”? Dr. Richter has done better service 
by adding to his text various notes on engravers, 
copies, and authorities, than by sending Lon- 
doners to school again and respelling proper 
names. 





THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LX.--NOSTEL PRIORY, WAKEFIELD. 

By Elzheimer is a landscape, of the greatest 
delicacy and most exquisite finish and beauty of 
draughtsmanship, representing an extensive view, 
with trees gathered on the bank of a calm river, 
the surface of which magically reflects the masses 
of the overhanging foliage, and a warm sky of 
pure blue, with golden clouds. A farmhouse, 
which looks as if it were Dutch, and is thus 
somewhat out of keeping with the classic feeling 
of the landscape proper, is on the further side of 
the river. The story of Tobit and the Angel 
is illustrated by small figures, introduced in 
Elzheimer’s animated, yet sedate, manner of 
design in the near middle-distance. A slight 
excess of bluish coldness in the foliage is not 
less characteristic of the admirable master (whose 





paintings are rare in this country, and not 
common anywhere) than the fineness, solidity, 
serene repose, and breadth of the remainder of 
the picture. 

An equally beautiful example of the same 
master, and, like it, a small oblong panel, 
placed ‘landscape way,” enriches that bed- 
chamber at Nostel in which we found the above. 
The ‘‘subject” of the little figures is Hagar 
and Ishmael ; the view comprises rich groups 
of trees in the middle distance, among which 
are a lofty, stately Lombardy poplar, many 
‘‘plumy” elms and darker pines, the boughs 
of which, to use Spenser’s term, do not “ sail” 
in the steadfast air, for all the land is 
still, and the velvety foliage, the peculiar 
texture of which characterizes Elzheimer’s 
art in all cases, has not a sign of movement. 
This foliage and other verdurous forms 
throughout the delightful work are ineffably 
beautiful in all respects and qualities. A ruined 
tower is on our right, two storks (favourite 
subjects with this painter) are on our left in the 
foreground. Another gem of the same class 
represents, on a cabinet canvas, placed “ land- 
scape way,” ‘St. John in the Desert,’ by 
means of a little figure in a red robe kneeling 
before a consecrated nook on our left, between 
masses of dense foliage. We have here a pure 
and rather cold sky (no infrequent quality in 
Elzheimer’s art), with a glimpse of a plain and 
hilly country, seen in a finely composed vista. 
This is a work of great beauty and, in art, pecu- 
liarly precious. 

By J. Ruysdael is a small landscape of high 
merit and value, comprising many figures with 
carts near a river; above the last are two 
low cliffs, crowned with trees; rolling cumuli 
form arches over all. The coldness of these 
vapours mars the picture, and makes the land- 
scape appear to be bleak, as if a chill October 
effect had attracted the painter. On the other 
hand, the airiness of the clouds and the sky 
of which they form parts is one of the chief 
charms of Ruysdael’s work. This beautiful 
example is finished with amazing delicacy and 
care, and remains in perfect condition. The 
illumination lacks nothing. The execution has 
more than usual of that crisp touch which we 
more often recognize in Hobbema’s productions 
than in those of Ruysdael. Another landscape 
by the same painter has an unusual charm and 
numerous fine qualities. Jt exhibits a wide, 
smooth stream, which is a perfect mirror, and 
flows under trees that grow by aroad on our left ; 
the water, as is not uncommon in this painter’s 
works, suddenly slides in shallow furrows and 
in frothy turbulence, and tumbles in foam and 
glassy slopes out of sight in the front. Figures 
are on the road ; a church and its spire are seen 
between the trees. This is an extremely fine 
and solidly painted specimen of its class, 
modelled with rare care, and remarkable for 
the purity of the sky, the masses of clouds in 
which have been very fortunately disposed in 
reference to the foliage. The characteristic 
‘‘juiciness”” and luminosity.of the darker and 
middle tint portions are most enjoyable. 

By ‘ Velvet” Breughel are two highly 
characteristic river views, painted on copper, 
and representing many figures in his fine, 
masterly, and delicate mode, comprising cattle, 
carts, boats, and mounted men. In one of the 
pictures is a very lovely atmosphere, over the 
vista of the blue river, but the distance is, as 
usual with the artist, cold, though clear. The sky 
is, on the whole, equal to that of a Wouwermans. 
By Wouwermans are two paintings. One of 
these represents his favourite subject, a halt of 
horsemen at a suttler’s tent, a ragged, squalid, 
but picturesque affair, the gable end of which 
is judiciously employed as an important element 
of the composition. This instance looks very 
like a repetition of the famous example of 
which probably the best version is in the 
Dulwich Gallery. In the other Wouwermans 
appears a man mounted on a piebald horse, with 
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other figures. These are both excellent speci- 
mens of one of the most prolific and laborious 
painters the world has known. By A. Cuyp 
are two pictures, one of which has that familiar 
subject of his, a grey horse, saddled, and stand- 
ing in a stable; a goat is near the horse. It is 
very rich in colour, clear and deep in tone, and 
warm throughout. The second Cuyp shows 
a dappled, or nearly white, horse, with a dog 
near. The horses are vis-d-vis, so that the pic- 
tures were evidently intended to form ‘‘a pair.” 
The latter horse has a yellow rug on his back, 
and is painted with uncommon smoothness and 
delicacy. Cuyp’s peculiar olive tint enriches 
the very dark backgrounds of both paintings. 
Each subject is a stout, small-headed Flanders 
gelding, with much bone and more muscle, and 
in perfect condition. There exist several ver- 
sions of these companion paintings. By Jacob 
Cuyp is a capital, but rather blackish, picture 
of horses and cowsin a meadow. It has suffered 
in the distance. 

By Verboom, the Dutch Claude, is a very 
fine and sunny landscape, with ruins on our 
right, a rich, glowing evening effect in the dis- 
tant sky, which is delicately painted and ex- 
tremely luminous. The figures comprise a man 
on horseback, a woman is in the foreground 
near him. This work is noteworthy for the 
golden lustre of the distance and its pure, clear, 
not hard illumination. The handling lacks 
nothing of precision and freedom. Another 
Verboom, not so good as the above, shows a 
farmhouse, with cattle and trees. It has features 
which remind us of a Ruysdael, with additional 
Jinesse of touch and less ‘‘ juiciness.” 

By Rembrandt, or attributed on doubtful 
grounds to him, but at any rate a meritorious 
instance, is the bust of an old woman wearing a 
black veil, and seen nearly in front face ; a jewel 
is in the head-dress. It has darkened greatly, 
and is remarkable for firmness of touch and 
brush power, proofs of considerable interest.. 


Signed ‘‘ Rembrandt f. 1641,” is ‘The Portrait of 
a Burgomaster,’ the half-length likeness of a man 
in a Dutch hat, a wide white collar trimmed 
with lace, and a black dress; the left hand is 
placed on a table, the right hand is in front 


holding gloves. The face is in three-quarters 
view to our right, the light is from our left, the 
hair is moderately long; the countenance, an 
expressive one, is rather thin ; there is a red spot 
on the cheek, the nose is hooked. It is a fine 
specimen of the second period of the master’s 
work, very rich in golden tones. The face is 
relieved on a yellow background, comprising a 
window opening. 

An anonymous portrait of a young lady in a 
white dress trimmed with black fur, embroidered 
with black in the Milanese manner with oak 
leaves and acorns, hangs not far from the last- 
named picture. The lady wears a white ruff 
and laced head-dress; her hair is brown. In 
the earring is a black thread, a sign of mourn- 
ing (?). The whole is beautifully and most care- 
fully drawn, and modelled in a sound but some- 
what over-smooth mode of handling, and exhibits 
a delicate grey and pearly tone, which in some 
degree reminds us of Zucchero. The general 
style of the picture, the costume, and certain 
details incline us to think that Cornelius Jon- 
son had to do with this excellent picture. A 
work which bears the name of Jonson recalls 
to our minds not a few of the characteristics of 
German portraiture, and is placed next the last. 
It is a half-length portrait of a man in a large 
black hat and grey doublet, holding a pair of 
compasses in his right hand on a piece of paper. 
White bands are about his neck; his hair and 
beard are black, his flesh is reddish. The 
handling is highly finished, with very learned 
and competent treatment ; the modelling is ad- 
mirably sound: this is the distinctive mark of 
a well-trained and observant artist. The illu- 
mination is restricted, so that the shadows are 
exceptiona ly defined at their edges, and very 
dark. A Cornelius Jonson is a life-size, whole- 





length portrait of a youth in a rosy dress, not 
unlike a portrait of Cavendish the navigator (or 
said to represent him) which is at Chatsworth. 
The dress is laced with silver, the stockings are 
grey. He is bare-headed; one hand is uncovered ; 
a sword is at the side of the figure, which cannot 
well be that of Cavendish, although it is seated 
at a window which opens on to the sea and 
shows shipping. The face is that of a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen, with a very sweet and 
ingenuous expression, and is beautifully painted, 
with uncommon soundness and finish. 

In the manner of G. Dou, and probably by 
him, is a capital picture of a man seated at a 
table, leaning his head on one hand; a bird-cage 
hangs near. The light proceeds from a window 
direct on the figure. This picture bears the 
name of Rembrandt, and some of its qualities 
testify to the force and value of the influence 
of that master. The carnations have the 
clear, somewhat yellowish, golden tint which 
we find in such pictures as ‘The Dropsical 
Lady’ by Dou, which is in the Salon Carré 
of the Louvre; this tint occurs in several 
portraits by Rembrandt’s clever pupil. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
the touch of this likeness has but little of the 
juiciness and freedom of a Rembrandt, not much 
of the smooth crispness and delicate precision 
and even manipulation which distinguish the 
well-instructed but not very bold Dou. 

In the Drawing-Room we noticeda half-length, 
life-size portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria in 
profile to our right, and wearing that warm pearl- 
white dress which was her favourite until the bril- 
liancy of her complexion and the smoothness of 
her contours were faded and shrunken. Over 
the dress is a scarf of pale purple silk; a knot 
of pale blue ribbons is on the flat and partly 
covered bust of the queen. Her hair is trimly 
curled in ‘‘whiskerettes,” as usual, a fashion the 
foolishness of which is always offensive to taste, 
and the abuse of which, as in this case, gives a 
marked artificial look to the portrait, and so 
deeply affects the expression of the features as 
even to add to those frigid lineaments a cold 
and furtive look, which is the less graceful and 
agreeable the more it is studied. She wears 
the well-known necklace of large pearls so often 
present in her portraits. This is an intensely 
interesting likeness; in it the upper features 
and the mouth are coarser than is ordinarily 
seen in Van Dyck’s rendering of the face of 
that by no means generous employer of his, she 
who so cruelly ‘‘ cut down” his bill for paint- 
ing royal portraits. On the other hand, there is 
unusual force of expression and character in this 
not attractive visage. There is more vigour and 
less of that cold shallowness which is seldom 
or never absent in the likenesses of Henrietta 
Maria ; the lewd look, which is deeply marked 
in her eyes, is noteworthy, and no novelty 
in such works; the nose is firmer, and has 
more than is common of the masculine form and 
expression ; the eyes are very intelligent. This 
is a capital example of Van Dyck’s best manner 
of treating the carnations. The complexion is 
pure, and very precious on account of its pearly 
tints ; the modelling is soft; the impasto is 
solid; the handling is at once firm and free. 
There is another profile of her Majesty at Turin, 
which differs from this one. In the former the 
queen is holding flowers. Another Van Dyck 
at Nostel represents a child in a life-size figure. 
It is said to be a portrait of Henrietta, after- 
wards Duchess of Orleans, but this the dates 
will not allow to be the case with regard to the 
youngest daughter of Charles I. and a picture 
by Anthony Van Dyck. At any rate it is 
a fine and very attractive piece of painting, 
charming in its animated look, and its expres- 
sion of energy and joyfulness. The carnations 
are pearly, and more rosy than is common with 
respect to the manner of this artist. The 
damsel wears a laced cap and collar, and a blue 
dress; a necklace is well painted. Another 
Van Dyck is a capital study of three leopards 





playing with two little boys, intended as a 
sketch for the leopards and attendant boys of 
Bacchus. Full of spirit as the whole is, the 
rolling boy in front is the most spontaneous 
element of this design. The modelling attests 
the careful attention of the painter to his 
subject. 

By Van der Helst is the three-quarters length, 
life-size figure of a Dutch gentleman dressed in 
black, and wearing a stiff, down-pointing, flat 
ruff of white. A hat is on the head, the right 
hand is on the hip, gloves are in the left hand. 
He looks at us with a serious air, with wide and 
steadfast eyes; the face has Jewish features, 
a big nose, a curiously underhung jaw, and 
a small black moustache turned up at the ends, 
An escutcheon is at the corner of the panel. 
The flesh has lost much of the ruddy tint it 
might have possessed originally, and is now 
somewhat like ivory. By the same hand is a 
capital portrait of the wife of the gentleman, a 
companion picture to the last. She wears the 
common huge, millstone-like white ruff with lace 
at the edges ; a white coif is set back, in the 
true Dutch mode, on her forehead, and leaves 
the ears exposed. The dress is black, em- 
broidered with gold. In the bare right hand is 
a black feather fan; the other hand, which is 
gloved, holds a glove. The qualities of this 
work are equal to those of its fellow. In this 
gallery there is a good portrait of Lord Howard 
of Effingham, very similar to that which was 
exhibited, if we mistake not, lately at the 
Royal Academy. 

By W. Van de Velde is a ‘Storm at Sea,’ 
which is not so well placed as we could wish. 
It shows a galliot running before the wind in 
the front of the picture ; a three-masted vessel 
shows Dutch colours on our right, and there 
are other ships. Huge cumuli rest on the water, 
and their expression is so effective as to give 
profound solemnity to the view, and make ap- 
parent a grand motive, which is no very common 
achievement of this painter’s. An opening in 
the clouds allows a flood of light to pour on 
the scene. Although rather hard and dry, 
this picture is distinguished by sentiment and 
dignity. By Van Harp is ‘The Interior of a 
Cottage or Shed,’ with an old woman vigorously 
at work ‘‘cleaning up.” A boy enters at the 
doorway, bearing a cabbage; heaps of vegetables 
are on the floor; a girl is milking a cow in the 
background. This is a good example of the 
mode of the artist, rather smooth in handling, 
simple in its motive, skilfully painted, and 
lacking strength rather than anything else. 
By Berchem are two capital pictures. One 
of these shows a favourite subject of his, 
being a tower, part of a ruined fortress, on 
a rock on our left; a cottage is near it. 
The rock rises abruptly from a plain, through 
which a calm river is running. Peasants, 
cattle, and sheep loiter while they cross the 
stream at a ford in the foreground. In the 
distance a hilly landscape lies in the glowing 
light of a late afternoon effect, which is rendered 
with unusual felicity, not to say power, in 
dealing with the sentiment of the subject. The 
castle and the rock which it supports are 
majestic in the simple severity of their bulk 
and outlines. On the whole this picture offers 
a striking contrast to the Gaspar Poussin, its 
neighbour, to which we have already referred. 
The second Berchem is a ‘Woman milking a 
Cow,’ a small picture of very glowing effect, 
great richness of painting, and much clearness. 
Karel du Jardin produced ‘A Landscape,’ a 
large example, with a bridge of one lofty arch ; 
in the middle distance is a tower; there is 
another tower in ruins. Under the arch of the 
bridge is a vista of great extent, showing a calm 
and shining river. A woman with cattle is in 
the front. We have a strong impression that 
this painter made a capital etching of this 
design, but we cannot distinctly refer to the 
print. 

With some pleasure we noticed a painting by 
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W. Mieris, representing a nymph seated on the 
knee of her lover and holding a wreath, while he, 
who wears a tiger’s skin, points smilingly to an 
inscription on the bark of a tree; his pipe is 
near his side. Dr. Waagen gave the subject of 
this picture as ‘ Angelica and Medoro,’ from 
Ariosto. The subject is not a common one in 
the hands of painters of this class. The execu- 
tion is, of course, hard, the surface is smooth, 
and the manner apparent throughout is rather 
crude and laboured. The motive of the figures 
is artificial, not to say affected ; the landscape 
recalls the texture of porcelain, but it is very 
tenderly graded in front and finished marvel- 
lously. This extraordinary finish occurs in the 
draperies of both the figures, which are jewel- 
like in the richness and luminosity of their 
tints. In respect to finish no portion sur- 
passes the group of iris-flowers and docks, which, 
on our left in front, grow by the side of a 
little pool. Another Mieris represents a much 
commoner subject of his delicate, artificial, and 
wonderfully labouring pencil. It gives us a 
young man with a jug ata window, having sculp- 
tures on a tablet below the sill. A red terra- 
cotta pot of flowers is on our left in front, with 
an earthenware bottle placed for a bird’s nest 
above the opening. Near the window appears 
Mieris’s invariable, somewhat metallic vine 
foliage, together with his indispensable bird- 
cage, which is at the side. The figure is rather 
below the average in quality for the painter; the 
flesh shadows are brown to excess ; the model- 
ling is hard. Netscher painted a young gentle- 
man playing on a lute before a music sheet, 
and singing with great animation of expres- 
sion. This is a good, characteristic, somewhat 
hard, smooth, and dark picture, which deserves 
considerable attention, and will reward the 
student who deals with it carefully. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

A NEw name has been added to the Catalogue 
of Pictures in the National Gallery: it is that of 
Boucher, and refers to a small, not important, 
nor highly meritorious example of the artist’s 
peculiar taste and manner. 

THE private view of the Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain is ap- 
pointed for to-day (Saturday), at the gallery of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours. The 
gathering will be opened to the public on Mon- 
day next, and continue open until the 13th of 
November. 

THE church of St. Pancras, Euston Road, 
which has undergone an extensive process of 
decoration at the hands of Messrs. Crace, will 
be opened for use to-morrow (Sunday). 

M. Rason is preparing an etching from the 
famous and beautiful portrait of ‘Master Crewe 
as Henry VIII.’ by Reynolds, which belongs 
to Lord Crewe, and is preserved at Crewe Hall. 
This picture was mezzotinted by J. R. Smith in 
1776, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
the same year. 

Mr. Wiiiiam F. ve Haas, the well-known 
marine painter, died a few weeks since on board 
a Dutch steamer bound from the Azores to 
Rotterdam. He was buried at sea. The best 
known works of the deceased are ‘ Sunrise on 
the Susquehanna,’ ‘ Fishing Boats off Mount 
Desert,’ ‘Evening at Halifax,’ ‘ Narragansett 
Pier,’ and ‘ White Island Light.’ 

THE Semper Museum, lately opened in Zurich 
as a memorial to the great architect, owes its 
foundation to a committee of his scholars and 
admirers. Thanks to the generous contributions 
of officials, private collectors, and societies, the 
collection is already rich, and contains the greater 
part of the sketches, drawings, and plans of the 
works executed by him whilst living in Switzer- 
land. Another memorial is being prepared, in 
the shape of a complete edition of his archi- 
tectural and other artistic writings, which will 


In addition to copies of his famous buildings in 
Dresden, Vienna, Ziirich, and Winterthur, it 
will contain sketches of some of his less known 
works, and of some of his designs which were 
never executed. His son, Manfred Semper, is 
charged with the editorship. 











MUSIC 
—_—o— 
Busical Gossip. 

A NEW series of Promenade Concerts, con- 
ducted by Mr. Weist Hill and Herr Josef 
Gung’l, will be commenced this evening at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

THE prospectus of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, which has been issued during the past 
week, is even fuller of interesting promises of 
novelty than usual. Nineteen works are an- 
nounced as for the ‘first time.” Among the 
most important of these are Raff's latest sym- 
phony, ‘Summer’ (which is to be given at the 
first concert) ; a Suite for Orchestra by Bizet ; 
Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘The Ideal’; Goetz’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat ; a symphony by 
Bandini, which gained the prize offered at Turin 
last July; a symphonic poem, ‘ My Fatherland,’ 
by Smetana; ballet airs from ‘Le Due Gemelle,’ 
by Ponchielli ; an overture by Saint-Saéns, an 
early symphony by Schubert, and a serenade 
for strings by Mozart. The claims of English 
musicians will, as usual, receive full considera- 
tion. Mr. Sullivan’s new cantata ‘The Martyr of 
Antioch,’ to be produced this month at Leeds, 
is in the programme, and Mr. Gadsby’s dramatic 
cantata ‘Columbus’ is also promised. Besides 
this are announced overtures by Mr. T. Wing- 
ham and Mr. Walter Macfarren, and a Scottish 
Fantasia for orchestra by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
The first concert takes places next Saturday, 
when, in addition to Raff’s symphony, already 
mentioned, Wagner’s ‘ Walkiirenritt’ will be 
given, and Madame Montigny-Rémaury will 
play Schumann’s Concertstiick in a. 

THE triennial musical festival at Wolverhamp- 
ton was held last week, under the conductorship 
of Mr. W. C. Stockley. The chief works per- 
formed were Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Lobgesang’ and ‘ Hear my prayer,’ and 
Gade’s ‘Crusaders.’ The principal soloists were 
Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Signor Foli. 

An orchestral association has just been estab- 
lished in Wolverhampton, conducted by Mr. 
Henry Hayward. 

Mr. Epwin Hottanp has been appointed one 
of the professors of singing at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

M. Jacosi, the conductor at the Alhambra 
Theatre, is at present in Paris, superintending 
the rehearsals of the ballet in the new piece, 
‘L’Arbre de Noél,’ which is to be shortly pro- 
duced at the Thédtre Porte St. Martin. The 
piece is written by MM. Mortier, Leterrier, 
and Vanloo. M. Lecocq has supplied the vocal 
music, and the ballet music is composed by 
M. Jacobi. 

Anton Ruvsrnstern has completed a new 
symphony, which will shortly be published by 
Herr Bartholf Senff, of Leipzig. 

Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN will revisit Ger- 
many at the end of December, to fulfil engage- 
ments she has accepted to play in concerts 
there, including the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, on 
January 20th. 

A NEW comic opera in three acts, ‘Don 
Pablo,’ by Herr Theobald Rehbaum, was pro- 
duced at Dresden on the 16th ult. The music 
is said to be pleasing, but wanting in dramatic 
power. 

Tue Marquis d’Ivry, composer of ‘ Les Amants 
de Vérone,’ is just completing another opera, 
entitled ‘L’Armurier de Roi,’ the libretto of 
which is from his own pen. 





the violinist M. Paul Viardot, is making a 
concert tour in Spain, where he is to conduct 
several of his works and play his pianoforte 
concertos. 

Art the Opera at Rio de Janeiro the director 
lately produced Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni.’ The 
music, however, was too good for the Brazilian 
taste. At the first performance the work was 
coldly received ; the director, however, ven- 
tured on a repetition, but, in spite of an excel- 
lent rendering, the opera was hissed. 


Mr. W. Reeves announces the following 
works :—‘ Robert Schumann’s Music and Musi- 
cians,’ edited by F. R. Ritter, second series ; 
‘Reeves’s Musical Directory, 1881’; ‘ Life and 
Works of Henry Smart,’ by Dr. Spark ; ‘ Musical 
Acoustics’ (the Student’s Helmholtz), by J. 
Broadhouse ; ‘ Reminiscences of Templeton and 
Malibran, with Original Letters and Anecdotes,’ 
by W. H. H.; ‘ Exercises in General Elementary 
Music,’ by Miss Paige; and ‘ Life and Works 
of Handel,’ by Whittingham. 








DRAMA 


—-— 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS,’ Every Night at 8.30, LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘ BYGONES,’ b; 
A. W. Pinero. Doors open at 7. SPECIAL MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCES of ‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS,’ SATURDAYS, October 9th, 
16th, 23rd, and 30th, at 2.30. 

Box Oftice (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter 
or telegram. 








Hamlet, Prince de Danemark: Tragédie en Cing 
Actes de William Shakespeare. Traduite en 
Prose et en Vers par Théodore Reinach. 
(Hachette & Co.) 

Ampte amends for the neglect with which 

Shakspeare was once treated in France are 

now made, and translations of the principal 

dramas tread upon each other’s heels. Since 

Ducis burlesqued Shakspeare in a fashion 

not much less atrocious than that in which 

English translators from Ozell downwards 

burlesqued Moliére, a dozen versions of 

‘Hamlet’ have been published, among which 

two or three, by M. Paul Meurice, M. Alcide 

Cayrou, and M. Frangois Victor Hugo, have 

solid merits. The translation of M. Reinach 

differs from most of its predecessors in being, 
like the original play, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. It is inferior to none in 
correctness, and it shows not only in the 
rendering of the text, but in the prefatory 
matter and in the choice of notes, taste and 
judgment together with a close and intimate 
knowledge of the subject. As the English 
text is printed on opposite pages to the 

French, it is easy to judge of the success 

that has attended M. Reinach’s efforts. 

Where the language is most elevated and 

poetical the rendering is most satisfactory; 

it is chiefly in the conversational passages, 
which, in fact, defy translation, that short- 
coming is perceptible. To read the trans- 
lation of ‘ Hamlet’ is a far less difficult task 
for a Frenchman than is to an Englishman 
of average education the perusal of the 
original. In the passages in which archaic 
words are employed and in those in which 
the meaning is doubtful the French version 
supplies a reading which, whether correct or 
incorrect, is at least simple and intelligent. 
To take a single instance: a song of the first 
gravedigger, divided into two stanzas, runs 
thus :— 
In youth when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet, 
To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behove, 
O, methought, there was nothing meet. 








be illustrated by 130 copper-plate engravings. 


M. Camitte Sarnt-Saiins, accompanied by 
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But age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 
And hath shipped me into the land 

As if I had never been such. 

This for most readers is difficult enough. 
M. Reinach, however, bids bravely for a 
meaning, and translates it :— 

Aux jours joyeux de ma verte jeunesse, 
J’étais heureux quand j’aimais, quand j’aimais, 
Mais de jurer que j’aimerais sans cesse, 
O serviteur ! jamais! jamais! 
* * * 


A pas de loup est venu le vieil age ; 

Sa griffe, hélas! m’a saisi, m’a plumé ! 

Tl ma jeté sur une triste plage 

Comme un qui n'a jamais aimé. 

The translation of these verses is free 
throughout ; that of the last line is pure 
conjecture. Still, there is at least a meaning 
of some sort. 

Among the passages in which the full 
significance or suggestion of the original 
cannot be preserved are those employed by 
Ophelia when dealing out to those around 
her the flowers she has gathered. ‘‘ There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance: pray, 
love, remember; and there is pansies, that’s 
for thoughts,” loses much of its grace and 
tenderness when it appears as ‘“‘ Voici 
du romarin: c’est la fleur du souvenir. 
Souvenez-vous, je vous en prie, mon amour! 
Et voici des pensées: c’est la fleur de la 
réflexion.”” Not less is lost by ‘‘Oh, you 
must wear your rue with a difference,” 
when it appears as ‘‘Oh! vous porterez la 
votre avec une marque distinctive.’ The 
last phrase Francois Victor Hugo trans- 
lates, ‘‘ Elle doit avoir 4 votre main un 
autre sens qu’a la mienne,” which is nearer, 
but not exact. In the earlier passage the 
translation of Hugo is weaker than that of 
M. Reinach: ‘Voici du romarin: c’est 
comme souvenir: de grace, amour, souvenez- 
vous; et voici des pensées, en guise des 
pensées.” A phrase like 


He smote the sledded Polack on the ice 


is not fully rendered in the 

Il fit tomber un jour sur le marais glacé 

Le Polonais du haut du traineau qui l’emporte 
of M. Reinach, nor in the “Il écrasa sur la 
glace les Polonais en traineaux”’ of Hugo. 
‘* A little more than kin and less than kind” 
is in M. Reinach 
Un peu plus que mon oncle, un peu moins que mon 

pére ; 

in Hugo “Un peu plus que cousin, et un 
peu moins que fils.” ‘‘ Piéges pour attraper 
les bécasses,’’ as M. Reinach has it, is more 
faithful as a rendering of ‘“Springes to 
catch woodcocks” than ‘“ Piéges a attraper 
des grues”’ of his predecessor. In the pas- 
sage of almost crucial difficulty, ‘‘ When the 
wind is southerly I know a hawk from a 
handsaw,” which Hugo translates, ‘‘ Quand 
le vent est au sud je peux distinguer un 
faucon d’un héron,”’ M. Reinach, so to 
speak, throws up the sponge, and says, 
‘““Quand le vent est au sud je ne prends 
point des vessies pour des lanternes.”’ 

In the opening of the closet scene M. 
Reinach loses the powerful effect produced 
by Hamlet when he slightly alters his 
mother’s phrase :— 


QUEEN. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much 
offended. 

HAMLET. Mother, you have my father much 
offended ; 


these lines being very weakly rendered :— 
LA REINE. Vous avez offensé votre ptre, Hamlet, 


HAMLET. Ma mitre, & votre époux vous avez fait 
offense’ 


‘Neither translator is able to deal with the 
passages between Hamlet and the grave- 
digger in which both play upon the word 
“lie”: “I think it be thine, indeed, for 
thou liest in it,” &c. It is, of course, im- 
possible to preserve in French the verbal 
quibble on which so much depends. 

In the preface to the present volume M. 
Reinach defends against the objections of 
recent critics the well-known view of Goethe, 
that Hamlet is like an oak planted in a 
precious vase. In this part of his work he 
shows both ingenuity and erudition. His 
translation is creditable as workmanship, 
and is, on the whole, one of the most accu- 
rate, fluent, and agreeable renderings of 
‘Hamlet’ that have been given to the 
world. 








THE WEEK. 


(Reopening).—‘The Guv’nor,’ a Farcical 
Comedy in Three Acts; and ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’a Drama in 
One Act, by Joseph J. Dilly. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s (Reopening).—‘ Forget-Me-Not’; and 
‘In Honour Bound,’ a Comedy in One Act, by Sydney 
Grundy. 

Fo..y (Matinées) —Revival of ‘ Dot,’ a Version in Three 
Acts, by Dion Boucicault, of ‘ The Cricket on the Hearth.’ 


Two more theatres have now reopened, and 
the winter season may be held to be fairly 
established. So short is the period during 
which the Vaudeville has been closed, 
memories of ‘The Guv’nor’ and of the 
admirably comic performances of Mr. James, 
Mr. Thorne, Miss Larkin, Miss Bishop, and 
other members of the company, are still fresh. 
One or two comparatively unimportant 
changes have been made in the cast. Mr. 
Grahame plays the part of the younger 
Macclesfield, originally assigned Mr. Her- 
bert, and is inferior to his predecessor in 
being unable to give the performance on the 
pianoforte, which, by leading to the erroneous 
supposition that he is a music master, contri- 
butes to the development of the plot. Mr. 
Lestoeq replaces Mr. Bradbury as the groom 
Gregory. Mr. Dilly’s domestic drama of 
‘ Auld Lang Syne’ is not too happily named. 
It is a slight but fairly sympathetic piece, 
showing the growth of coldness from a 
series of misconceptions between husband 
and wife, to which a happy if rather 
commonplace incident brings a termination 
at the moment when separation is imminent. 
Miss Bishop played the wife with much 
tenderness and feminine charm; Mr. 
Grahame was acceptable as the husband; 
Mr. Maclean gave a careful and accurate 
picture of a physician; and Mr. Lestocq 
presented as a certain Richard Butts a 
clever sketch of character. 

Upon the revival of ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ at 
the Prince of Wales’s, Miss Geneviéve 
Ward’s performance of Stéphanie proves to 
have lost none of its hold on the public. It 
remains a striking and very powerful dis- 
play of acting. Mr. Forbes Robertson, who 
resumes the character of Sir Horace Welby, 
which he created, presents it with fidelity to 
nature and with distinction; and Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, who takes the réle of Prince 
Malleotti, allows a vein of genuine comedy 
to show itself in a performance which is 
in some respects amateurish. Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, Miss Kate Pattison, and Mr. 
Flockton resume their original réles. ‘In 
Honour Bound,’ a comedietta by Mr. 
Grundy, which was played for the first 
time, has been suggested by ‘ Une Chaine,’ 


VAUDEVILLE 











a famous comedy of Scribe. Itisa freshly 
written and dramatic work, which developes 
towards the close a strong, natural, and 
healthy interest. Mrs. Bernard Beere, who 
is rapidly becoming an admirable actress, 
plays finely as the heroine; Miss Kate Pat- 
tison is natural and unaffected in style; and 
Mr. Edgar Bruce assigns a very distinct 
physiognomy to a certain Sir George Car- 
lyon, Q.C., M.P. This ingenious trifle met 
with a deservedly warm reception. 

Complete success attended the revival at 
the Folly Theatre of ‘ Dot,’ Mr. Boucicault’s 
version of ‘The Cricket on the Hearth.’ 
Some pains had been bestowed upon mount- 
ing this piece, and the decorations and 
spectacular effects, if not always very happy, 
were at least elaborate and ambitious. The 
interest of piece and performance centresin the 
representation by Mr. Toole of the character 
of the old toymaker, Caleb Plummer. This 
familiar impersonation is now greatly im- 
proved, and the presentation of tremulous 
old age may claim to be superior to any- 
thing in its class that has been recently 
seen. In the get-up and in the acting Mr. 
Toole shows an artistic care and a delicacy 
of finish which assign the whole distinct 
value, and the effect of the bowed, worn 
figure, the pale, meagre face, and the thin, 
quavering voice is remarkably good. That 
the performance is in too low a key may be 
maintained, the result being that a sense of 
monotony is produced, which the cheeriness 
of John Peerybingle, well played by Mr. 
Billington, and the excellent performance of 
Tilly Slowboy by Miss E. Johnstone, are 
unable to combat. With a little accelera- 
tion of time the whole will probably go. 
The feminine parts are fairly sustained. 
Miss Liston, who plays Bertha, the blind 
girl, should learn that a fixed stare is not 
an indispensable, or even a frequent, attri- 
bute of blindness. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


A Four-act play, entitled ‘Trust and Trial,’ 
is to be brought out by Mr. F. W. Macklin on 
Saturday next, at a Matinée at the Gaiety. In 
this Mr. Calmour, the author, will appear, 
together with Mr. Macklin, Miss Blanche Henri, 
and other artists. 

A comepy by Mr. Frederick Hay, in which 
Messrs. Vernon, Anson, D. Fisher, and Dacre, 
and Miss Carlotta Addison will appear, is to be 
produced at the Olympic, which house will open 
on the 16th instant under the management of 
Mr. Baker. 

THE recommencement with ‘ Britannicus’ 
and ‘ Tartuffe’ of the classical performances at 
the Odéon shows the recent acquisitions of the 
theatre. Madame Devoyod, formerly of the 
Comédie Francaise, Madame Raucourt, M. 
Chelles, and M. Albert Lambert, who played 
satisfactorily the réle of Nero, are among the 
most noteworthy of them. 

Tue Ambigu Comique has reopened with ‘ Les 
Mouchards,’ in which M. Dailly reappears. 
Two débutants, M. Montbazon and Mdlle. Jeanne 
Théry, failed to win a favourable verdict. 

‘Le VoyacEe EN AMERIQUE,’ a four-act vaude- 
ville of MM. Boucheron and Raymond, has been 
produced at the Théatre des Nouveautés in Paris. 
A parody of the ‘ Marseillaise’ in the third 
act, which M. Brasseur was indiscreet enough to 
permit, provoked a storm, and almost caused 
the shipwreck of the piece. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. de L.—W. A. P.—E. B.—G. O 
(Madras)—A. J. B.—F. P. 8.—B. N.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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LITERATURE 
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Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and 
Frolics. By William T. Dobson. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Tuis is a pleasant and amusing little 

volume. It contains a great deal of curious 

information, and shows a very creditable 
amount of research. But ‘Literary Fri- 
volities’ is a name at once harsh and mis- 
leading: it should have been ‘ Literary 

Ingenuities,’ or rather ‘ Poetical Ingenuities,’ 

for the book deals almost exclusively with 

verse, and with verse which is full of inge- 
nuity and careful pains. The chapter on 

“Literary Misfortunes” is distinctly out 

of place, and should have been omitted, 

and room might have been found for a 

chapter on the rebus, which Camden honours 

with a corner in his collection. It is 
odd, too, that no space should be given 
to the double acrostic, which is the one 
form of “literary frivolity’ that holds its 
own to-day. Bouts-rimés are out of fashion, 
centones are neglected, no one writes echo 
verses or lipograms, but double acrostics 
are produced with the same vigour as when 
they were first introduced, now many years 
ago. Literary dictionaries have been pub- 
lished to aid the anxious solvers, and every 
week some hundreds of half-idle people are 
working away at the “uprights” and the 
“‘lights.’”’ Occasionally these double acrostics 
are varied by triple acrostics, and now and 
then they have, strangely enough, been 
known to admit of two distinct solutions. 
The first ‘‘frivolity’’ to which Mr. Dobson 
introduces his readers is ‘‘ Alliteration,”’ and 
he gives a number of curious instances in 
which alliteration has been carried to excess. 
But, wisely used of course, “ apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid” is of real service to the 
poet and the rhetorician. It is often a dis- 
tinct ornament, and from William Langland 
down to Mr. Swinburne it has enhanced the 
charm and melody of many a poet. Prose 
writers also find it serves to make a sentence 
memorable by giving it a sort of epigram- 
matic force ; and whether it is Tacitus who 
says that the German tribes are divided 
‘‘mutuo metu aut montibus,” or Mr. Froude 
who speaks of “ pluralities, prebendal stalls, 
and pony-gigging parsons,” it is clear that 
the alliteration has added considerable 
strength to the phrase. When, however, 
alliteration is used only for its own sake, it 





soon lapses into absurdity, and the ‘ Pugna 
Porcorum’ in Latin and ‘The Siege of 
Belgrade’ in English are perhaps the most 
notable productions of alliteration run riot. 

On “ Alphabetic Curiosities,” which comes 
next in Mr. Dobson’s book, we have nothing 
special to remark, unless it be that we rather 
wonder at the omission of the very best 
modern alphabet—C. 8. C.’s “A is an angel 
of blushing eighteen.” 

Certainly the most childish of all forms of 
verse is the ‘‘ Lipogram,”’ which is the writing 
of a poem with one particular letter dropped. 
No grace or character is gained by this 
grotesque effort. It is merely labour lost, 
for it can give no pleasure to either the 
composer or the reader. Isaac D’Israeli 
tells the following story of a lipogrammatic 
poem :—‘‘ A Persian poet read to the cele- 
brated Jami a gazel of his own composition, 
which Jami did not like; but the writer 
replied it was, notwithstanding, a very 
curious sonnet, for the letter Aliff was not to 
be found in any one of the words. Jami 
sarcastically replied, ‘You can do a better 
thing yet—take away all the letters from 
every word you have written.’” 

Bouts-rimés were once as much in vogue 
as double acrostics are to-day. Rhymes 
were given, and the verses had then to be 
filled up. There were public competitions 
of bouts-rimés at Bath, under the patronage 
of the blue-stocking Lady Miller, and all 
the rank, beauty, and fashion of the place— 
the beaux and belles, old dandies and 
reigning toasts—entered into the contest, and 
the successful competitor was crowned with 
myrtle. Mrs. Delaney, too, was addicted 
to bouts-rimés, and very different people— 
Dr. Priestley and Mrs. Barbauld (then Miss 
Aikin)—worked at them in the spare even- 
ings of their Warrington Academy life. In 
many bouts-rimés there was much clever- 
ness, and this form of literary amusement 
is now, perhaps, unduly neglected. Mr. 
Dobson gives this noted instance by 
Horace Walpole on the words “ brook, 
why, crook, 1”’:— 

I sit with my toes in a brook ; 

If any one asks me for why, 

I hits them a rap with my crook; 
“Tis sentiment kills me,” says I. 

“‘Macaronics,’’ which come next, almost 
rise into a serious branch of literature. M. 
Delepierre’s ‘ Macaronéana’ shows how the 
idea of blending two languages into one 
has caught the fancy of men of almost every 
country and every period of letters. The 
effect produced is invariably comic, and 
occasionally some very happy lines are 
struck off in this curious form of versifica- 
tion. Mr. Dobson does not quote the best 
known of all English macaronics :— 

Patres Conscripti took a boat and went to Philippi, 
Trumpeter unus erat, qui coatum scarlet habebat, 
Stormum surgebat et boatum overset-ebat, 

and the rest of it. The account here given 
of macaronics is, however, very good, and 
Mr. Dobson is quite right in reminding his 
readers that the fun of the thing depends 
less on the mere jumble of words than on the 
way in which a word of one language is given 
with an inflection taken from another. Italy 
is said to have produced the greatest amount 
of macaronic literature, and England comes 
second. Passing by ‘‘ Chronograms,” 
which are really too insane to amuse any 


' rational creature, we get to ‘“‘ Echo Verses,” 





which are sometimes most amusing. Mr. 
Dobson gives some excellent illustrations, 
especially one written by a Royalist in the 
time of the Great Rebellion. The latest 
good echo verses we have seen are attri- 
buted to an echo that haunts the Sultan’s 
palace at Constantinople. Abdul Hamid is 
supposed to question it as to the intentions 
of the European powers and his own re- 
sources :— 
L’Angleterre ? 
Erre. 
L’Autriche ? 
Triche. 
La Prusse ? 
en 
Mes principautés 
“ = Otées. 
Mes cuirasses ? 
Assez, 
Mes Pashas? 
Achats. 
Et Suleiman ? 
Ment 


“ Jesuitical Verses” ‘‘are designed to 
give two very different meanings, accordin 
as they are read downwards or across,” an 
they had, therefore, generally a political 
or religious significance. ‘‘ Monosyllable 
Verses”? are merely verses written (almost 
as if ior children) in monosyllables, and one 
oi the finest examples in our language is 
from Phineas Fletcher’s ‘Purple Island.’ 
When we come to “Nonsense Verse,” of 
which the charm consists in the nonsense 
sounding so like sense, the best illustration 
may be found in Pope’s well-known ‘Song 
by a Person of Quality.’ What can be 
more delightful than 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er your flocks, 
See my weary days consuming, 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 

‘“‘Centones”’ (or mosaics) are pce 9 the 
most ingenious of all these fantasies of 
literature. A whole poem is made up of 
detached lines taken from some other poet. 
Virgil seems to have been the great store- 
house for centones, and Ausonius in early 
days and in later ones Capilupus distin- 
guished themselves by their facility in 
adapting detached lines from Virgil to a 
new poem of their own. As in the case 
of macaronics, M. Delepierre is the great 
modern authority on the cento, in papers 
first communicated to the Philobiblon Society. 

The history of ‘‘ Anagrams” has been 
treated by Camden (to whom, however, Mr. 
Dobson does not allude), and in a separate 
volume by Mr. Wheatley. Anagrams, the 
only “frivolity” with which verse has 
nothing to do, have an almost historic in- 
terest. The story of Dame Eleanor Davies 
and the two anagrams, ‘‘ Reveal, O Daniel,” 
and “Never so mad a lady,” is well 
known, and was not without its effect in 
the times that immediately preceded the 
great struggle between King and Com- 
mons. Indeed, the fancy that the re- 
arrangement of letters in a name might 
indicate some future destiny has been com- 
mon enough, but unfortunately the future 
has generally been known before the indica- 
tion has been discovered. Thus Horatio 
Nelson forms ‘‘Honor est a Nilo,” and 
Florence Nightingale ‘‘Flit on, cheering 
angel.” Mr. Gladstone’s name has often 
lent itself to the anagrammatist, and so, for 
the matter of that, has Tichborne’s. Of 
course, in a perfect anagram the number 0 
letters will be exact, and there should be 
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neither excess nor defect. The famous ana- 

“ Révolution Francaise,” which is 
said to make ‘“‘ Un Corse la finira,” is ob- 
viously incomplete. 

The “ Palindrome,” which Mr. Dobson next 
mentions, is a line which reads, letter by 
letter, the same either backwards or for- 
wards. ‘Able was I ere I saw Elba” 
is a palindrome which Napoleon may be 
supposed to have uttered. But here, as in 
other cases, the ingenuity is all, and the 
palindrome seems devoid of use or charm. 

“Literary Misfortunes,” as we have 
already said, is a chapter entirely out of 
place, and ‘Shaped Poems,” or poems 
formed into the shape of wings or bottles 
or crosses, are too fantastic to give the 
slightest pleasure, even when George Her- 
bert uses them. 

“Prose Poems” are the last subject of 
which Mr. Dobson treats, and this is the 
— part of the book. Accidental versi- 

cation is sometimes very singular, and we 
all recall instances from Cicero and from 
the English Bible. Occasionally, too, when 
the verses are purposely introduced they 
are effective, and Dickens has on more 
than one occasion brought them in with 
singular felicity. Mr. Dobson quotes these, 
but he also quotes a number of pieces from 
some American book, of which the feeble 
humour is not heightened by the mere fact 
that it takes the outward form of prose, 
whereas it is really the most obvious verse. 
A good prose poem should mislead by its 
stops and pauses, and be capable of reading 
into tolerable prose. One rather celebrated 
prose poem is not mentioned here, and a 
few lines of it may bear repetition. It is 
Dr. Maginn’s description of Disraeli, who | 
was then scarcely more than a boy, and | 
whose portrait had been taken by Maclise :— | 

‘OQ reader dear, do pray look here, and you 
will spy the curly hair and forehead fair, and 
nose so high, and gleaming eye, of Benjamin 
Dis-ra-e-li, the wondrous boy who wrote ‘ Alroy’ 
in rhyme and prose, only to show how long ago 
victorious Judah’s lion-banner rose.” 

Among Macaulay’s letters there is one 
that begins in well-hidden verse. It is to 
his sister Hannah :— 

*€ My Darling,—Why am I such a fool as to 
write toa gipsy at Liverpool, who fancies that 
none is so good as she if she sends one letter 
for my three? A lazy chit, whose fingers tire 
in penning a page in reply toa quire! There, 
miss, you read all the first sentence of my 
epistle, and never knew that you were reading 
verse. 

We may end as we began, by commend- 
ing ‘ Literary Frivolities’ as a capital book 
of its sort. 











Introduction to the Science of Language. 
A. H. Sayce. 2 vols. 
& Co.) 


In these two volumes Mr. Sayce attempts 
‘to give a systematic account of the science 
of language, its nature, its progress, and its 
aims, which shall be at the same time as 
thorough and exhaustive as our present 
knowledge and materials allow.” He de- 
fends himself from the charge of having 
treated some parts of his subject at unneces- 
sary length—more especially the historical 
sketch of the science given in his first 
— For that chapter no defence is 
ne 


By 
(C. Kegan Paul 





ed; a better summary was never written. 


The tendency of each section of philologists 
is stated clearly and criticized briefly but 
effectively. At the same time it must be 
confessed that the book is occasionally re- 
dundant. We find in different chapters the 
same argument recurring with the same 
examples, as though a very large common- 
_ book had been reduced to chapters at 
ifferent times and for different purposes. 
The conclusions of chapters i. and i. (pp. 88 
and 162) are almost identical. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, we find inconsistencies, 
é.g., at i. 381 the Chinese language is spoken 
of as “instinct with the progressive intelli- 
gence and cultivated life of the people,” 
whereas at ii. 229 it is ‘‘a timeworn and 
decaying form of speech.” Generally the 
book suffers from a plethora of illustration, 
which makes the argument difficult to follow. 
Examples are hurled upon the reader from 
every least-known language in the world. 
Now we agree with Mr. Sayce in holding 
that valuable aid may often be obtained 
from savage dialects; but if the help can 
be got from better-known languages, it is 
as well to obtain it nearer home. When 
the reader is taken, ¢.g., to Dayak for the 
proof of a principle, he feels that he should 
grasp the argument better if he knew a 
little of that language, and that he should 
be thankful if it could have been illustrated 
from the more familiar Greek, Latin, or 
Sanscrit. Mr. Sayce will see in this the 
very spirit which he most condemns—that 
which would draw all philological arguments 
from the Aryan languages alone. But there 
is a danger in running too far in the opposite 
direction, and there is sound sense in the old 
principle that you cannot argue effectually 
from any family of languages unless you 
know one of them thoroughly. In saying 
this we by no means wish to depreciate Mr. 
Sayce’s accuracy; and the extent of his 
knowledge probably exceeds that of any 
other English philologist. 

The theories which underlie the present 
work have been already set forth, Mr. Sayce 
says, in his ‘ Principles of Comparative Phi- 
lology.’ Against some of those theories we 
protested in reviewing that book, and as we 
are still unconvinced of their truth, we must 
protest again. Mr. Sayce says in his pre- 
face that it matters little for the present 
work whether those theories be right or 
wrong; that an introduction has to deal 
mainly with ‘“‘the statement and arrange- 
ment of ascertained facts.” But this cannot 
be admitted. The facts are “ arranged” to 
suit a certain hypothesis, and some are taken, 
some are left; the same facts would produce 
a different effect in a different combination ; 
and, lastly, those facts will inevitably seem 
to a philologist the best “‘ ascertained ” 
which fit best into his own theories. Mr. 
Sayce is apt to bring forward such “ facts” 
without any hint that they are not at all 
universally accepted. As a single instance, 
a particular view of the history of case- 
suffixes is laid down on the ground that 


‘‘Bergaigne has made it clear”? (i. 85), or | 


““M. Bergaigne has shown,” &ec. (i. 119). 
Now M. Bergaigne is an able man, and his 
researches are interesting, but his view is 


not the only view of the history of the cases, | 
and from the very nature of the question | 


there can be no criterion by which it can be 
determined to be even more probable than 
other views. It is not, therefore, quite 


right in an ‘ Introduction to the Science of 
Language’ to bring forward such a view as 
certain and ignore all others. 

We come now to some of the main points 
on which we differ from Mr. Sayce. First 
and foremost is his doctrine of the ‘“sen- 
tence-word.” According to him “language 
begins with sentences, not with words” 
(i. 111). ‘‘ All language must be significant; 
but until the whole sentence is uttered, until 
the whole thought which lies behind it is 
expressed, this cannot be the case.” The 
sentence is the unit, which may be broken 
up; but that is done by the grammarian, 
not by the speaker. As an example we 
have the sentence ‘“‘ Don’t do that,” which, 
we readily concede, we generally pronounce 
as one word ; it is the “‘ grammarian”’ who 
consciously breaks it up into the four words, 
Do not do that. ‘Sentences may be any 
length ; they may consist of a single syllable, 
like go or yes, or they may have to be ex- 
pressed by a large number of separate 
words’’; but ‘unless the sounds we utter 
are combined into a sentence, they have no 
more meaning than the cries of the jackal 
or the yelping of the cur.” ‘‘ The sentence, 
in short, isthe only unit which language can 
know, and the ultimate starting-point of all 
our linguistic inquiries” (i.113). ‘‘ All the 
facts at our disposal tend to show that the 
roots of speech, or, at all events, the earliest 
sentence-words, out of which the later lan- 
guages of mankind have sprung, were poly- 
syllabic’ (i. 118). ‘‘ The first utterances of 
mankind were polysyllabic, though not, 
perhaps, of such monstrous length as the 
sentence-words of Esquimaux or Algonquin”’ 
(i. 119). Consequently the origin of lan- 
guage may best be studied in the poly- 
synthetic dialects of America. In these 
‘the words that make up a sentence are stripped 
of their grammatical terminations, and then 
fused into a single word of monstrous length 
and appearance. Thus the Algonquin would 
say wut-ap-pé-sit-tuk-qus'-sun-noo-weht-wik'-quoh 
if he wished to express the sentence ‘he, falling 
on his knees, worshipped him,’ and this cumbrous 
compound denotes exactly what we split up into 
seven words. These polysynthetic languages 
are an interesting survival of the early condition 
of language everywhere.” —I. 125. 

We do not think that Mr. Sayce ever 
describes very fully the way in which he 
conceives that these ‘ undifferentiated sen- 
tence-words”’ developed into the different 
forms of human speech. If we understand 
him rightly, the early man compared these 
great polysyllables with each other, and by 
degrees those parts in each which were the 
same attached themselves to some one idea, 
and so became by degrees the term by which 
that idea was denoted. The development 
differed with different peoples: one language 
became polysynthetic, another isolating, 
another agglutinative, another inflectional, 
according to ‘antecedent circumstances ” 
(so Mr. Sayce somewhat mysteriously, but 
no doubt wisely, puts it at i. 378), which 





| ‘combined to produce a certain conception 
of the outward world and the relation of 
| things to each other and to the mind, alto- 
gether unlike the conception which grew up 
in other cases”; and hence the different 
character of their languages. A little re- 
flection showed us that this was Mr. Sayce’s 
| way of saying that the causes why they 

differed must remain unknown. Inflectional 
| languages were produced by the rise of 
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similar terminations—the ends of sentences 
which were ground down till they became 
meaningless—something like the rudi- 
mentary tail of the human skeleton, if the 
comparison be not irreverent, of which we 
shall have more to say anon. 

We believe and hope that we have set 
forth Mr. Sayce’s doctrine fairly and clearly. 
It must be conceded that at first it looks very 
absurd; but that is because it is utterly 
opposed to the ordinary practice and to the 
ordinary views of philologists. It is a ten- 
able view. We will put forward as briefly 
as we can a few reasons to show why we 
think it wrong. To discuss the whole of Mr. 
Sayce’s chapters and state fully our dis- 
agreement with them would take up much 
more space than can be allowed to an article 
of this nature. 

1. Together with his doctrine of the 
original sentence-word, Mr. Sayce holds 
that ‘‘the origin of language is to be sought 
in gestures, onomatopeia, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, interjectional cries.” In this we quite 
agree, though we should give the third 
more importance. But as the original sentence 
was polysyllabic it follows that the onoma- 
topoetic words and the cries must have been 
polysyllabic also. Now onomatopoetic words 
are almost exclusively also reduplicated, 
that is, they consist of one and the same 
syllable twice or thrice repeated. The in- 
terjectional cry is presumably monosyllabic, 
but, supposing that it were polysyllabic, is 
it likely to have been anything but the same 
syllable repeated? Mr. Sayce abstains from 
giving any imaginary specimen of a sen- 
tence-word, but it is only possible to test his 
theory by imagining one. Does he, then, 
suppose that any speechless savage who 
wanted (as he certainly must have often 
wanted) to say ‘‘ Don’t do that,” would have 
put the same number of different syllables 
into his polysyllabic howl? The savage might 
have said ‘“‘ Ka,” or ‘‘Ga,” or what not; if 
very excited he might have said ‘ Kakaka”’; 
in fact, he would have used reduplication. 
Neither onomatopeia nor interjection sup- 
plies us with any probable variation in the 
‘original polysyllable.”” Mr. Sayce here pro- 
vides us with evidence; at ii. 8312 he men- 
tions some interesting observations made by 
M. Taine on his daughter’s attempts at 
utterance in the first months of her life: 
now all her articulate sounds are reduplica- 
tions with two exceptions, which are mono- 
syllables. The probability here is all against 
Mr. Sayce, and he has given no evidence on 
the other side. 

2. We assume a certain uniformity in 
speech as in other things, that the same 
causes which operate now have operated 
universally from the beginning, and that 
they led then to like results. We com- 
bine (whatever Mr. Sayce may say) our 
words now into a sentence: the child 
attaches some meaning to each individual 
word before it combines it with others. This 
Mr. Sayce admits for the beginnings of 
Aryan speech; he believes, e.g., that yudh, 
to fight, is made up of yu, to join, and dha, 
to set. We believe that the Mexicans and 
North Americans also combined from the 
beginning separate sound-complexes (call 
them ‘ words,” “bases,” or ‘‘roots,” or 
what you will) into their polysynthetic sen- 
tences—not that they decomposed those 
polysyllables into the separate words. Mr. 





Sayce allows (at ii. 279) that in Mexican the 
component words are distinct from the com- 
plex; it is true that he thinks that they have 
become so, not that they were originally ; 
at ii. 218 the same is granted for the Green- 
lander. In the passage about Algonquin 
quoted above Mr. Sayce speaks of “strip- 
ping the words of their original terminations 
and then combining them.” Is this a mere 
slip? or, if not, what claim has his Cherokee 
example (ii. 218) nad-hol-inin, ‘bring us the 
boat,”’ to be olderthan the component parts,— 
naten, to bring; amokhol, boat, and nin, us? 
Did the Mexican say nt-sotsi-temoa, ‘I 
flowers look for,” before the time when so¢si 
conveyed to his mind the idea of a ‘‘flower”’? 
We require more evidence than we now have 
to make us believe that. Certainly Mr. 
Trumbull’s investigations do not seem to 
favour the view. We refer especially to his 
article ‘On the Algonkin Verb,’ in the 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1876. 

3. Mr. Sayce (i. 377) argues thus: ‘Ifthe 
object of language is to express thought, 
that thought should be expressed as a whole, 
as in a picture.” Hence he infers that the 
polysynthetic is the most natural, if not the 
clearest, expression of thought. But every- 
thing here depends on what we mean by 
“thought.” ‘I want food” is a thought ; 
and here we know that a single word suf- 
ficed to a Roman, and probably a single 
syllable sufficed to the original savage. ‘I 
strike him with a sword to kill him” is 
another thought. Must all this be expressed 
polysynthetically ? Or, since the two parts 
“with a sword” and ‘to kill him” can 
be detached, and yet leave a complete 
“thought,” is there any reason why that 
thought as expressed in language should 
not have been from the first equally divided ? 

4. It is noteworthy that Mr. Sayce is no 
disbeliever in roots. He constantly refers to 
them. Ati. 160 he says that ‘ beyond the 
barrier of roots the science of language 
cannot pass.” Yet his sentence-words lie 
far beyond that barrier. A root is contained 
implicitly in each of them; but at that sen- 
tence-word itself we cannot get. It seems 
inconsistent to say ‘‘ the sentence-word must 
be the ultimate starting-point of all lin- 
guistic inquiries.” 

We hold it probable that articulate lan- 
guage arose out of interjectional cries, and 
to some extent onomatopeias. One such 
cry might by degrees come to express the 
idea of “want,” though at first it inde- 
finitely expressed ‘‘I want food,” or the 
like. Another such cry, more or less dif- 
ferent, would similarly come to express 
“food,” ‘eating,’ &c. Here we agree 
with Mr. Wedgwood, Canon Farrar, and 
others. But we think they are wrong when 
they attempt to fix upon certain roots as the 
natural exponents of certain ideas, forgetting 
the immense time which must have elapsed 
between the beginnings of speech and the 
Aryan root-period, and the consequent 
changes in form which the so-called roots 
must have undergone. ‘To do this is a great 
error. But Mr. Sayce seems to be guilty 
of a parallel one when he leaps from the 
beginnings of speech to polysynthetism. 
Between the two is a great gulf. 

On Mr. Sayce’s other great heresy we 
must be more brief. If any one ever main- 
tained that all languages must pass through 


the usual evolution from isolating to agglu- 
tinative, and from that to inflectional, Mr. 
Sayce’s protest will not be without its use. 
He maintains that each language must 
abide within its own type. An Ethiopian 
may change his skin as easily as the 
character of his language, which is due to 
the ‘‘ antecedent circumstances,” &c. But 
the fact that Chinese has never changed 
from the isolating stage is really no proof 
that other languages could not change. Mr. 
Sayce’s view of the origin of inflections has 
been already mentioned. They are the 
ends of long polysynthetic words which 
have by degrees become meaningless. He 
is, of course, well aware that many suffixes, 
such as our -ly and -ness, or -mi, -st, -ti, the 
old personal endings of the Aryan verb, had 
originally a meaning. But he boldly main- 
tains that if the meaningless suffixes which 
are the essence of the flectional system had 
not been previously in use, such forms as 
-ly and -ness could never have come into use ; 
they only followed the analogy of other 
suffixes which were unmeaning from the 
very beginning. But this seems contrary to 
fact. Such suffixes did not come into use 
all at once. Men surely still were conscious 
of the meaning of such words even after 
they had begun to employ them as suffixes. 
But this would be impossible on Mr. Sayce’s 
principle that a suffix must be meaningless. 
Whether is the more probable—that all 
suffixes were developed out of words which 
once had a meaning, as many of them (it is 
universally allowed) were developed, or that 
certain syllables, from the first meaningless, 
and therefore naturally little noted, should 
yet have been able to establish themselves 
as the exponents of rather definite gram- 
matical relations? There does not seem to 
us much doubt about the answer. Indeed, 
Mr. Sayce is sometimes driven by the facts 
into a little inconsistency. Despite the 
theory that agglutinative must be always 
agglutinative and inflectional inflectional, 
we find mention at ii. 164 of a “certain 
dualism” in Aryan speech; we are told that 
‘‘ Aryan speech entered upon its agglutina- 
tive stage,” and comp. ii. 186; also contrary 
cases are allowed where “the agglutinated 
word has become a flection”? (i. 393). Surely 
if these things could be the leopard might 
change its spots, and language might vary 
its type. Aryan languages have commonly 
changed from synthesis to analysis. Is the 
change from agglutination to inflection a 
greater one ? 

At i. 216 an attack is made on the doc- 
trine of an originally common Aryan lan- 
guage, on the ground that ‘‘as far back 
as we go, we find ourselves in the pre- 
sence of allied dialects, never of a single 
tongue.” The evidence is (1) the existence 
of varying forms like Greek Ovyarep and 
Sanserit duhitar—but such need not show 
anything more than that a common word 
has suffered phonetic change in one of the 
languages; and (2) the existence of two 
pronominal stems, sa and ¢ta—but why should 
there not be two?—they were comple- 
mentary in use. It would be as much to the 
point to say that the Romans had two verbs, 
Jero and tuli. Then surely the term “ dia- 
lect” is meaningless except as a dialect of 
a language. We speak of dialects of Eng- 
lish, which differ as much as any dialects 





of the original speech can be shown to have 
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done, but we regard them as dialects of one 
English language. The theory that dialects 
or languages tend to fall into each other by 
the influence of civilization, and that so we 
pass from variety to unity of speech, rests on 
a confusion. Civilization needs a common 
speech, but that common speech is one 
dialect, which has supplanted the rest by 
virtue of literature or some other cause. 
Devonshire has not assimilated to Cumber- 
land because we have one literary language 
in England, and still less has either of them 
passed into literary English. No doubt in 
time each of those dialects may die out, and 
one language alone be spoken in England. 
But that is a very different thing. It is no 
result of natural development of language. 
The original Aryan language (real or sup- 
posed) is another point on which Mr. Sayce 
seems hardly consistent with himself. At 
i. 216 he writes, ‘‘ Fick’s dictionary of the 
parent-Aryan is as much the creation of 
the comparative philologist’s closet as 
Schleicher’s ‘restoration’ of its grammatical 
forms.” Yet the ‘‘parent-Aryan” is often 
elsewhere referred to by him as something 
real and known (e.g. i. 291, &c.), and at ii. 
214 we have a full account of the original 
civilization of the race, avowedly based on 
the very records of language which Fick’s 
dictionary contains. Yet the language and 
the civilization stand or fall together. We 
know both or we know neither. 

The chapter (iii.) on ‘Change in Lan- 
guage” is good excepting the few pages 
(i. 185-193) in which ‘‘emphasis” is de- 
scribed as one of the causes of change. 
Here the examples are sometimes wrong, 
sometimes uncertain. An odd illustration is 
taken from Carlyle’s use of ‘‘the four airts”’ 
instead of ‘‘the four cardinal points”’; the 
argument would require that Carlyle had 
invented the word, or at least used it in a 
new sense, which after him became per- 
manent. But in truth emphasis is far too 
special and individual ever to be put by the 
side of ease of articulation as a principle of 
change in language. Further on in the 
chapter (205-208) we have a description of 
‘‘women’s languages.” Mr. Sayce has said 
(202) that ‘‘laziness”” has much to do with 
the origin of dialects; then he goes on to 
say that dialects spring up rapidly among 
savage tribes, and so he gets to women’s lan- 
guages. But surely they are no illustration 
of laziness as a cause of change. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Sayce is led away by his 
superabundance of illustration, to the detri- 
ment of his argument. 

We have dwelt so much on the points in 
which we differ from Mr. Sayce that we 
have left ourselves no room to say where we 
agree with him. The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth chapters, dealing with the classifica- 
tion of languages, and describing at some 
Jength the peculiarities of the different types 
of speech, seem to us very good, except where 
the heresies which we have tried to combat 
peep in. The following chapter, on ‘‘Com- 
parative Mythology,” is clear and moderate. 
Throughout the work the facts of language 
seem to be very accurately given. 








In Gipsy Tents. By Francis Hindes Groome. 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo & Co.) 
Mr. Groome is exceptionally qualified to 





them and gained their confidence to a 
remarkable extent. His account of their 
manners and customs, therefore, is a valu- 
able contribution to the materials on which 
the future historian must draw for a pic- 
ture of their life and a summary of their 
opinions. A large amount of information 
is contained in it, partly gathered from the 
lips of English gipsies, and partly gleaned 
from books and articles which have been 
devoted, abroad and at home, to Romani 
matters. But this has been kept for the 
most part in the background, being often 
relegated to the region of foot-notes, the 
author’s main desire having evidently been 
to produce a book which might attract 
readers of all kinds, bringing before their 
eyes various types of gipsy life, and allow- 
ing the characters who figure upon his 
stage to speak to a great extent for them- 
selves. He has tried to represent the 
gipsies, he says, as he has found them, 
taking neither the best nor the worst of 
their tribe, but those whom he has longest 
known; and into their mouths he has 
put such tales and traditions character- 
istic of their race as he has been able to 
collect from many sources, blending them 
with their simple chat as they sit at tea or 
smoke their pipes in front of their tents. 
The romantic element in gipsy life (on 
which too much stress has often been laid) 
he has wisely all but ignored. It figures, 
however, in the anonymous ‘Gipsy Expe- 
riences’ (pp. 322-371), reprinted from the 
Iilustrated London News, in which those 
articles appeared nearly thirty years ago, 
contributed, if we are not mistaken, by the 
late Mr. Tom Taylor. 

Several of Mr. Groome’s gipsy acquaint- 
ances appear in his book under their real 
names, and of two of them lithographed 
portraits are given. The one is Sylvester 
Boswell, the author of a paper on ‘ Romani,’ 
read not long ago at one of the meetings of 
the Manchester Literary Club, and also of 
a charming certificate of his own merits, 
dictated by him to Dr. Smart, joint 
author with Mr. Crofton of that excel- 
lent work, ‘The Dialect of the English 
Gipsies.’ According to his own testimony, 
he is ‘‘ a well-known and popalated gipsy,” 
and “one of the best characters that ever 
was known in the name of a gipsy, which 
he is true bred and born”’; in addition to 
which he is ‘‘a man which is most trust- 
worthiest with any amount of property in 
his care, also possessed of learning accord- 
ing to what he has been taught, also know- 
ing a little of every profession in life accord- 
ing to honest industry.” But his principal 
reason for thinking well of himself is that 
‘‘no other man found in no nation by proof 
of learned men can be found for his great 
knowledge of understanding and grammar- 
ing of the original gipsy true language.” 
The other is the Welsh harper, John 
Roberts, ‘‘a hale old man of middle stature, 
with keen grey eyes, sharp-cut intelligent 
features, and snowy hair, who, to look at, 
might be a divine, a poet, or a legislator— 
anything rather than a ‘stancient Romani 
chal.’” There is no trace of the Bohemian to 
be recognized in John Roberts, if his por- 
trait can be taken as evidence of his personal 
appearance. Nor is it a very unusual thing 


| for gipsies to succeed in life, or to assume 


describe gipsies, having lived much among | the appearance of the people among whom 





they move. One of them, for instance, 
drives a hansom cab in London, and another 
is proprietor of thirteen cabs. With horse- 
dealing gipsies have long been connected, 
and in the western states of America, where 
no constable calls upon them to move on, 
many of their number possess great herds 
of horses, and have acquired much money. 
Mr. Leland affirms that no pure gipsy ever 
finds difficulty in producing ten or even 
twenty pounds if it is needed, and the rents 
which are paid to the owners of fields by 
the various families who encamp in them, 
if they could be added together, would 
amount yearly to a considerable sum. It is 
the half-breed class, composed for the most 
part of tramps who have little if any Romani 
blood in their veins, which has of late years 
brought discredit on the gipsy name in 
England, and to that class ought to be con- 
fined the opprobrious language which Mr. 
George Smith, of Coalville, has levelled at 
the English gipsies in general, and which 
has stirred up so much wrath in Mr. 
Groome’s mind that the opening of his pre- 
face has been rendered nearly incoherent. 
Mr. Smith’s charges were so exaggerated 
that they were scarcely worthy of being 
seriously answered; but they will have 
done good if they lead to any ameliora- 
tion of the gipsies’ lot. With respect to 
the means of bringing about this change 
for the better, Mr. Groome recommends that 
‘‘a nominal census should be taken of 
Romani dwellers in tents and caravans.” 
This, he thinks, might be accomplished 
within a year by a couple of men acquainted 
with the Romani tongue, who would visit 
the great race-meetings, the chief fairs, and 
the other places to which gipsies are in the 
habit of resorting. It seems that the police 
force could furnish competent census-takers, 
or such gipsies as John Roberts and his 
sons might be employed upon the task. 
And Mr. Groome does not disapprove of 
Mr. George Smith’s plan of registering and 
numbering “all tents, shows, caravans, 
auctioneers’ vans, and like places used as 
dwellings,” and placing them under the super- 
vision of the sanitary inspectors and School 
Board officers in every town and village. 
The education of the children might then 
be ensured, for ‘‘ a book similar to the half- 
time book,’”’ in which their names and at- 
tendance at school could be entered, might 
be taken about the country as they travel, 
and be endorsed by the master of the school 
nearest to their halting-place. Our author 
does not think, however, that the inter- 
ference of the sanitary inspector is by any 
means needed; for the open-air life of the 
gipsy is as conducive to health as the con- 
fined existence of the dweller in city slums 
is provocative of disease. In confirmation of 
this statement he cites the evidence afforded 
by the families of some of his gipsy friends, 
such as :— 


**Bazena Clifton (16 children, 15 living) ; 
Silvanus Lovell (13 children, 12 living); Syl- 
vester Boswell (8 children, 7 living); Noah Bos- 
well (14 children, 13 living); Edward Taylor 
(13 children, 10 living); Elijah Smith (9 children, 
8 living); Ezekiel Boswell (5 children, 4 living); 
John Wood (7 children, all living); and Harry 
Organ, half-breed (6 children, all living).” 


That gipsies are usually long-lived is well 
known, though too much weight must not 
be accorded to such evidence as that of the 
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tombstones in Turvey churchyard to the 
memory of ‘“ James Smith, who died May 
10th, 1822, aged 105 years,” and ‘‘ Widow 
Elizabeth Robinson, died January 20th, 
1825, aged 105 years.” Mr. Groome has 
himself known two gipsy great-great-grand- 
mothers, and has spoken with Betsy Lether- 
lund, who claimed to have been christened 
at Chinnor in 1763, and who died at Tring 
in 1874. With regard to gipsy burial Mr. 
Groome has collected a number of in- 
teresting statements. He has never met a 
gipsy, he says, ‘‘ whose forefathers, to his 
knowledge, had ever had other than decent 
Christian burial,” and he adds in a note :— 

‘Burial in Christian churchyards was first 
conceded to the Montenegrine gipsies under 
Prince Danilo (1851-60), and it had probably 
been denied to the forefathers of those gipsies, 
who made their appearance in Western Europe 
in 1417. If so, one can understand why gipsies 
should to this day set such high store on Chris- 
tian sepulture, token of their escape from the 
degradation, it may be from the bondage, of 
untold centuries.” 

Mr. Groome supplies a summary of the 
opinions recently expressed by various 
scholars on the subject of the period at 
which gipsies made their first appearance in 
Europe, but wisely refrains from making 
any rash assertions with regard to it. He 
commends to the notice of English archzo- 
logists ‘‘M. Bataillard’s theory that pre- 
historic Europe gained from the gipsies its 
knowledge of metallurgy,” against which, 
he remarks, “‘ history has nothing to object, 
our earliest certain knowledge of gipsies in 
Europe showing them as slaves in Wallachia 
in 1372, and as obtaining a renewal of privi- 
leges at Nauplia in 1398.” As to whether 
their language points to an early or to a late 
migration from India philologists differ :— 

“Prof. Ascoli, in his ‘ Saggi Indiani’ (1876), 
vol. ii. pp. 312-17, is led by the ‘ peculiar San- 
skritic integrity’ of Romanes to conclusions ac- 
cording with the prehistoric theory. Its ablest 
opponent, Dr. F. Miklosich, fixes the first ap- 
pearance of gipsies in Europe at 810 a.p. (art. 
‘**Zigeuner,” in Meyer’s ‘ Cony.-Lexikon,’ 1878). 
And in Brockhaus’s ‘ Conv.-Lexikon’ (1879) 
Prof. Pott judiciously opines that the date of 
such appearance is unknown. In favour of the 
theory we have the negative testimony of the 
Byzantine annalists, who are silent as to any 
gipsy immigration; and there is the positive 
fact that our modern gipsies are the chief, often 
the only, farriers, coppersmiths, bell-founders, 
and armourers in Hungary and throughout the 
Balkan peninsula.” 

In Montenegro, it seems, the smith’s 
craft is held in such bad repute ‘‘ that when, 
in 1872, the Government established an 
arsenal at Rieka, no natives could be found 
to fill its well-paid posts.” It is going rather 
too far to say that ‘certain it is that Monte- 
negrin independence was saved by weapons 
of gipsy workmanship,” but for a great deal 
of useful work the inhabitants of the Black 
Mountain have long been undoubtedly in- 
debted to gipsy hands. That no great 
amount of gratitude has been evinced in 
return is not surprising. In the east of 
Europe gipsies for the most part bear an 
evil name, and are not undeserving of it. 
It is unfortunate that we do not possess 
fuller accounts of the first gipsy immi- 
grants into our own country. Some excuse 
might possibly be pleaded for the appa- 
rently unreasonable ferocity of the enact- 


ments against ‘‘ Egyptians,” if it could 





be shown that those nomads, when they 
first landed upon our shores, were as de- 
graded a race as their far-away cousins in 
Hungary or Wallachia, whose descendants 
are now divided by so wide a moral gulf 
from the well-behaved wanderers with whom 
Mr. Groome makes us familiarly acquainted 
in his instructive and entertaining book. 








Catherine d’ Aragon et les Origines du Schisme 
Anglican. Par Albert du Boys. (Paris, 
Victor Palmé.) 

DepicaTeD to Cardinal Newman, this work 

is avowedly written for the purpose of 

showing that the English Reformation was 
brought about by tyranny and violence. 

The proposition is, on the face of it, not 

easy to dispute, yet it may be stated in 

such a manner as to provoke controversy. 

M. du Boys tells his readers, in fact, not 

that the English Reformation but that the 

English Church was so established, and 

those who agree with him in regarding 

Henry VIII. as that Church’s founder 

must, of course, accept his conclusion. 

Cardinal Newman himself in a letter to the 

author puts the case in a still more un- 

deniable way when he says that ‘‘the Angli- 
can Church became the established religion 
by the application of tyrannical force’; and 
we may cordially agree with his Eminence 
in the hope “that now there are very few 
of its members who wish to use such means 
of upholding it.” The only criticism that 
can be made on such a humane and excellent 
seatiment is that it seems to involve a slight 
confusion of ideas. If we were told that 
certain animals had acquired a variety of 
curious accomplishments owing to an unspar- 
ing application of the whip, would it not seem 
rather superfluous in any one kindly to ex- 
press a hope that very few of them would 
desire a continuance or repetition of the 
process? There were certainly not many 
members of the Church of England even in 
the days of Henry VIII. ‘“‘who wished to 
use such means of upholding it”; and the 
real question is whether the tyranny of that 
very despotic king succeeded in driving the 

Church into a false position, or whether, 

severe and painful as it was, it exerted an 

influence that was upon the whole purifying 
and beneficial. 

Into that question, of course, it is not 
our business to enter. We are only con- 
cerned with the historical facts of the case 
as set forth by M. du Boys. And if it be 
a point gained, as it certainly is, for historic 
truth and justice, that men should at length 
have a clear view of the odious tyranny and 
wrong in the midst of which the Reforma- 
tion was cradled, the book before us leaves 
on that point little to be desired. The 
materials for drawing the picture have of 
late been accumulating fast, and M. du 
Boys has not neglected his opportunities. 
More revelations may, perhaps, even yet be 
expected; but the despatches and State 
papers already published, including not only 
those described in the late Prof. Brewer’s 
Calendar, but also those edited by Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos from the Spanish archives, 
afford the most unquestionable evidence that 
the acts which first led to the separation of 
England and Rome were due simply to 
louie passion and unbridled despotism. 

All this M. du Boys makes sufficiently 





apparent; and yet it is impossible to say 
much of his work as an historian. We do not 
by any means impeach his candour, but it is 
clear he has not made himself master of the 
facts except within such a very limited range 
that his book is more an historical argument 
than a history. To a philosophical historian 
some questions might occur as to the pre- 
disposing causes which made it possible for 
despotism in the sixteenth century to bring 
about a revolution which it could never have 
effected at any earlier period. Who can 
imagine a pope like Clement VII. in the 
thirteenth century? Compare for a moment 
such a pontiff, striving in vain to steer his 
course in safety between the imperious wills 
of kings and emperors, with the lordly Boni- 
face VIII. admonishing the sovereigns of 
the earth with his paternal Ausculta, fili. 
How came popes to have become so weak 
and sovereigns so strong? We need not 
expect M. du Boys to answer this inquiry ; 
it has probably never occurred to him. But 
even within the strict limits of his subject 
his reading is evidently very imperfect, and 
the errors to which he has committed him- 
self are sometimes extraordinary. Thus he 
gives a particular account of the betrothal 
of Henry VIII. to Catherine in 1504 at the 
palace of the Bishop of Salisbury, when 
objections were alleged against the mar- 
riage by one divine and replied to by 
another. This was, according to the date 
given, five years before Henry came to the 
throne. But the fact is there is no warrant 
for stating that such a ceremony ever took 
place at ail. The authority adduced for it 
is seen in a foot-note:—‘ Les papers de 
Hardick [sic], 1-13, cités par Hallam”; so 
that it would seem the statement is taken 
second-hand. But on reference to the 
Hardwick State papers themselves we find 
that Hallam is mistaken; for the document 
is not even a description of anything that 
was actually done ; still less does it refer to 
the betrothal of Henry and Catherine. It 
is simply a programme of proceedings in- 
tended to be held in connexion with 
Catherine’s first marriage to Prince Arthur, 
so that it has absolutely no bearing on 
Henry’s engagement at all. 

Again, in connexion with this early part of 
Catherine’s history M. du Boys has to give 
some account of the negotiations between 
Henry VII. and Ferdinand of Arragon, 
and he takes occasion to tell the reader in 
a foot-note that Henry, notwithstanding his 
‘“‘prétendu machiavélisme,” was the dupe 
of Ferdinand’s superior skill. In proof of 
this he cites a passage from Mignet’s 
‘ Rivalités de Francois I. et de Charles- 
Quint,’ in which he actually misreads 
‘“‘ Henri VII.” for “Henri VIII.,” and attri- 
butes to the former the disastrous expedi- 
tion to Guienne, which the wily Ferdinand 
induced the latter to undertake for the sole 
benefit of Spain! It seems scarcely con- 
ceivable that a writer who undertakes to 
tell the story of Catherine of Arragon, and 
ventures to pass judgment on the policy 
of Henry VII., should be so exceedingly 
ignorant as not to know that this expedition 
was sent out by Henry VIII. and not by his 
father. Yet even if his reading was so 
very limited, he might have been set right 
by the very words of the passage which he 
has quoted from Mignet, who says Henry 
thus assisted his beau-pére to gain possession 
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of Navarre. It was a piece of simplicity 
that marked the youth and inexperience of 
Henry VIII. at the very commencement of 
his reign, as unlike the policy of Henry VII. 
as it was unlike the later policy of Henry 
VIII. himself. 

In the later portion of his narrative 
M. du Boys is preserved from committing 
blunders equally gross by the fact that all 
the available information is contained in 
the Calendars of Prof. Brewer and Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, so that it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary to go further. Yet even 
here he cannot walk quite steadily, but his 
imagination is continually haunted by 
some antiquated view of the subject which 
recent researches ought surely to have 
effectually dissipated. Thus, after the lucid 
discussion of the question in Prof. Brewer’s 
last introduction, it seems strange to find 
any one still adhering to the old belief that 
it was Wolsey who put the scruple into the 
king’s head as to the validity of his mar- 
riage. Wolsey, we are told, suggested this 
scruple with the purely political object of 
drawing the king over to a French alliance ; 
and Henry VIII. at first rather repelled the 
idea, and warned Wolsey of the very serious 
responsibility he incurred by bringing it 
before him. For statements so improbable 
as this it is simply futile to quote the 
authority even of contemporary writers like 
Polydore Vergil and Tyndale, who had no 
better means of judging than the world at 
large, and were besides notoriously hostile 
to Wolsey. Cavendish, who knew the car- 
dinal better, states precisely the reverse. 
It was the king who first broached the 
matter to the cardinal, and it was the 
cardinal who, on the very first suggestion 
of it, fell on his knees and implored the 
king to beware of a step so hazardous and 
in every way impolitic. That this was the 
real state of the case it surely requires 
no deep penetration to comprehend. 
Wolsey could not have been the great 
practical statesman that he was if he had 
actually himself originated that project 
which was the cause of his final overthrow. 
In short, wherever he is not following 
closely in the track of contemporary 
documents, there is no security that M. du 
Boys will not lose himself in a fog. For 
the history of three or four eventful years 
he has such full and perfect guidance in the 
Calendars that it is hardly possible for him 
to go wrong; and yet, even in relation to 
the divorce question itself, we see that he 
cannot help occasionally taking his eyes off 
his guides and allowing himself to stumble 
into the ditch by the wayside. There are 
also some strange touches here and there 
which betray an ignorance or forgetfulness 
of elementary truths altogether extraordinary 
in one who has studied history in State 
papers. English agents are described in 
one place as representing to the Pope the 

opular feeling ‘‘in Great Britain” (p. 260). 

lsewhere Wolsey’s suppression of the small 
monasteries, whose endowments he applied 
to his colleges, is said to have made him un- 
popular ‘‘ with the Catholics ” (p. 237). M. 
du Boys knows that Protestants dislike 
monasteries at the present day, and seems, 
therefore, to think that any movement for 
the suppression of religious houses must 
have been resented by a Catholic party even 
before the Reformation. 





this suppression was expressly sanctioned by 
the Pope himself, and was carried out by 
the authority of Papal bulls, so that those 
who opposed it might rather be considered 
enemies than friends of the see of Rome. 
However Wolsey may have merited the name 
of a Reformer,—at least in intention,—it 
was certainly not he who broke up the 
ancient system or government of the Church. 

But with all its defects and blemishes 
this work is an honest history, and may be 
read with profit by those who desire to take 
a dispassionate view of a subject which has 
been far too often treated in a spirit of blind 
partisanship. Happily the essential facts 
of the story are now too manifest to be 
impugned. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Johnny Ludlow. 
Henry Wood. 


Second Series. By Mrs. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


Black Abbey. By M. Crommelin. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 
THREE more volumes of stories by “Johnny 
Ludlow,” with much of the freshness and 
all the simple pathos of the original series, 
will be a welcome gift to any reader who 
can dispense with plot and sensation in re- 
turn for those less exciting charms. Mrs. 
Henry Wood does herself mere justice by 
throwing off the disguise under which she 
has hitherto figured before the public, and 
it would not be fair to deprive her of the 
credit which she legitimately won for her- 
self under cover of her pseudonym. The 
stories now printed are not at all below the 
average of those first published; and if the 
earlier contributions of ‘* Johnny Ludlow ” 
to the Argosy were received with somewhat 
of the unstinted favour generally accorded 


to good work from an anonymous and, | 


presumably, a new writer, Mrs. Wood de- 
serves to retain her laurels for having struck 
out such a thoroughly distinct and pleasant 
path in fiction. The best characteristic of 
these short tales—there are nineteen in the 
three volumes—is the manner of their rela- 
tion, quiet and yet vigorous, combining 
humour with pathos, and artlessly avoiding 
the temptation to exaggerate. If it were 
not for virtues of this kind, perhaps the 
majority of them would seriously merit the 
title borne by one of the series, as being 
‘Hardly Worth Telling.’ But, as it is, 
they are all worth telling, or rather 
“Johnny Ludlow” is always worth listen- 
ing to. If the action turns upon the loss 
of a five-pound note there is a drama 
wrapped up in it, and yet not more than 
the plan of the story fairly allows, but 
enough to be really interesting without 
ceasing to be natural and lifelike. The 
thread which connects the entire series of 
tales, moreover, is strong enough to bear 
them; Johnny and his relatives continue 


| to interest us in their own story, which 


developes pace by pace with the history of 
the people amongst whom they live. On 
the whole, Mrs. Wood has made a welcome 
addition to the list of contemporary works 
of fiction, for which her readers will be 
grateful. 

‘Black Abbey’ is decidedly superior to 
the ordinary run of novels, and deserves a 


He forgets that | good word from all who can discriminate 





between careful workmanship and inartistic 
looseness. It is a great thing in these days 
if a writer of romance knows the meaning 
of words, and, still better, the meaning of 
expressions and actions. It is a great thing 
if, knowing this, he is at pains continually 
to make his characters talk and act as real 
men and women might be expected to do. 
The author of ‘ Black Abbey’ behaves more 
than fairly well in these respects, and the 
result is a book which can be read smoothly 
and with satisfaction. The plot is not in- 
volved, the drama is enacted within a narrow 
compass, and yet so well do the various per- 
sonages perform their parts in the repre- 
sentation that the stage never seems to be 
bare, and the interest of the spectator is 
rarely allowed to flag. Black Abbey is a 
village—and also a mansion—in the north 
of Ireland, where the scene of the story is 
almost exclusively laid. The characters 
are an absentee landlord, who only shows 
himself about once in six months, staying 
just long enough to make everybody miser- 
able; his two grandchildren, Hector and 
Ailie, with a little ward, Nannie White; a 
Presbyterian minister, his nephew, Luke 
Cosby, and his grandchild, Bella Hawthorn. 
The master of Black Abbey, Mr. de Burgo, 
is a repulsively selfish and cruel old man, 
and the author describes somewhat too 
minutely the severity of the treatment 
which he accords to the little girls. He is 
pérhaps the least natural character in the 
book. The children grow up together, and 
Hector manages to win the love of both 
Nannie and Bella, whilst Ailie captivates 
Luke Cosby. It is with the love story 
of the two first-mentioned girls that we 
have principally to do; and this story is as 
pathetic as any one could wish it to be. 
The real heroine of the book, Nannie White, 
is charmingly drawn, and we are engrossed 
in her good and evil fortunes to the last page. 
Bella Hawthorn is a handsome Delilah, who 
successfully tries her wiles upon the simple 
giant Hector, to the great grief of the scru- 
pulous old minister. She is less distinctly 
sketched than her rival Nannie, but still 
there are signs that the author has devoted 
a good deal of labour to the portraiture of 
the two girls. ‘Black Abbey’ cannot claim 
to be a novel of the highest class, whether 
it is regarded as a study of character or as 
a narrative; but it is a book that may be 
read with pleasure, and that will hold its 
own amongst nine-tenths of the fiction of 
the day. 

There is not much in ‘ Roy and Viola’ 
to justify the time which must be wasted 
in its perusal or which may have been spent 
in its production. Yet the tone is healthier 
than in most of Mrs. Forrester’s novels. 
There is no sensational infraction of the 
seventh commandment, no lively descrip- 
tions of the demi-monde, none of that peculiar 
flavouring which renders this author’s works 
so palatable to a certain class of readers. 
On the cover of the book there are four 
violets, and a band with the names of the 
hero and heroine inscribed thereon. Were 
these four violets and band intended to 
illustrate the divisions in the heroine’s life 
and her final union with Sir Douglas Roy? 
If so, it must be owned that there was not 
the same monotony in the life of Viola as 
is typified on the binding. The hero, Sir 
Douglas Roy, is a pattern man, almost 
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without defect—at least, the reader has 
only to judge of him by the deeds and 
words which meet the eye. Roy does not 
allow his passionate love for Viola to over- 
come his principles, though to obtain a cer- 
tain end there is a laxity in his morals not 
quite satisfactory to himself, his friends, nor 
the reader. Still the book, with the excep- 
tion of one short episode, is an uninterrupted 
exposition of morality suitable for most 
drawing-rooms of the present day. Two 
charming and beautiful women, belonging 
to and loving what is called the world, 
surrounded by flatterers and temptations, 
remain virtuous, and resist all attacks that 
are made upon them. Two most attractive 
men of the same class, who are not the hus- 
bands of these two excellent women, fall in 
love with them. They restrain their pas- 
sions. They meet their reward notwith- 
standing the machinations of a frisky but 
jealous widow, and the opposition of a 
charming and affectionate old mother, the 
best drawn character in the book. The hus- 
bands die off most conveniently, and money 
matters are made pleasant all round. Wives 
and mothers will learn something of them- 
selves in this fashionable writer’s sentences. 
They will find that ‘‘They [women] can 
rarely choose for themselves. The life of 
most of them is devoted to men whom they 
would never have chosen had the choice been 
left to them.” Again, ‘‘ Women are like 
cats: habit is very strong with them.” 
This is an unfortunate simile, as cats are 
domestic, and not personal, in their attach- 
ments. In an interesting comparison be- 
tween the love of a mother and that of a 
wife, in the second volume, the following 
sentence occurs: ‘‘ The woman who has the 
strongest maternal instinct is, as a rule, the 
one of lowest intellect, the nearest akin to 
the animals.” ‘Roy and Viola’ will not 
weary the reader, and may interest those 
who do not require novelty in the plot, 
much wit and humour in the dialogue, and 
are satisfied with fashionable small talk. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Acta Joannis, wnter Benutzwng von C. v. Tisch- 
endorf’s Nachlass. Bearbeitet von T. Zahn. 
(Nutt. )—The apostle John is the subject of many 
early traditions. He has beenshrouded in mythical 
and legendary vestments by the pious hands of 
admiring writers, eager to enlarge his earthly life 
with deeds and words that border upon the mar- 
vellous. The Scripture notices of this disciple 
are brief and fragmentary ; but pietism has sup- 
plied a store of others, so that he has not been 
left without peculiar witnesses to a singular 
biography. Prof. Zahn has undertaken a work 
which will be welcomed by the students of 
apocryphal literature. Supplying what Thilo 
and Tischendorf had designed and partly pre- 
pared, he gives a goodly volume of more than 
four hundred pages descriptive of the acts of 
John. It contains the narrative of Prochorus, 
and the wanderings of the apostle according to 
Leucius Charinus. The age of Prochorus can- 
not be determined exactly, but he is put 
with some probability by Zahn at about 
500 a.p., and is supposed to have belonged 
to the Syrian Church. He introduces him- 
self as one of the seventy disciples and seven 
deacons at Jerusalem. Though his narrative is 
little else than a romance, he seems to have in- 
corporated in it various current traditions, some 
of which had been already committed to writing. 
Our author dates the treatise of Leucius as early 
as 130 a.p., ranking it among the oldest Chris- 
tian apocrypha, contemporary with the Acts of 





Thekla, the Protevangelium of James, the 
Kerygma of Peter, and the Gospel of the Infancy 
attributed to Thomas. The copious prolego- 
mena treat of all matters relating to the writers 
and their apocryphal productions, including a 
description of the MSS. consulted or collated, 
with the early and later notices of Prochorus and 
Leucius in patristic and modern literature. The 
learned editor has executed his task in a 
scholarly way, having spared no pains in pro- 
curing a text as accurate as his sources would 
justify. He is less happy in his efforts to repro- 
duce and estimate Leucius than in those relating 
to Prochorus ; but the latter exists only in frag- 
ments. We believe that he attributes more his- 
toric value to this apocryphal author than he 
really possesses, that he puts him too early, and 
takes statements of his as historical which are 
mere legends. The section of the prolegomena 
entitled ‘‘Geschichtliche Gewinn” should be read 
with caution. Prof. Zahn is a careful textual 
critic, but his sagacity in the higher department 
of criticism is not great. His book, however, 
is meritorious, and must be acceptable to 
scholars interested in the rich apocryphal lite- 
rature which Christian antiquity produced. 
Various points of interest find some elucidation 
in Prochorus, and especially in Leucius. These 
are not omitted in the prolegomena, though they 
need a different treatment from that which they 
receive. Notices about the origin of the fourth 
gospel, the quartodecimanism of John, his 
banishment to Patmos and doings in that island, 
his age when he died, his four years’ abode in 
Rome according to the Paris MS. of Prochorus, 
are curious, and may be partly founded on fact. 
Zahn’s object was not to dilate on all their bear- 
ings ; it was enough for him to notice them, 
though we occasionally perceive the influence of 
fixed opinions with which it is impossible to 
agree. It should be added that the volume has 
three good indexes, and that no student of eccle- 
siastical history can dispense with it, though the 
romanticizing authors deal in fictitious and mar- 
vellous stories, to the glorification of an apostle 
who needs no such praise. 

Das Geburtsjahr Christi, ein chronologischer 
Versuch u.s.w. Von Florian Riess. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau. )—Roman Catholic writers are not 
insensible to the progress of modern thought, 
nor to the strong attacks that are made upon 
the old faith which it is their duty to maintain 
intact. They publish works on Biblical criti- 
cism and interpretation, defend established 
tenets, and essay the exhibition of new views on 
questions which do not injuriously affect the 
dogmas of their church. The ‘‘Catholic Leaves” 
called ‘ Voices from Maria-Laach’ have been 
in progress of publication for some time, and 
supplementary Hefte, or small volumes, have 
also proveeded from the same confraternity, the 
latter containing discussions of a more learned 
or less popular character than the ‘‘ Leaves” 
supplied to the people. The present volume is 
labelled as the third supplementary one, and 
contains two Hefte relating to the year in which 
Christ was born, with a synchronism on the 
fulness of the times and twelve mathematical 
excursuses. It has been usual to put the death 
of Herod the Great in the year 750 a.v.c., but 
Herr Riess dates it 753. The year of the death 
of Christ he fixes in 786 a.v.c., arriving at these 
dates by courses of argument which show that 
he has carefuily read the literature belonging to 
the subject, and is well able to reason upon it. 
But his discussions do not lead to better results 
than some of his predecessors’ in the same de- 
partment. He is too uncritical to be a satis- 
factory guide ; so that the new conclusions can 
scarcely be accepted by the cautious student. 
The weakness of his reasoning is pretty clear in 
what is stated about the edict of the Emperor 
Augustus spoken of at the beginning of Luke’s 
second chapter, the visit of the Magi, and other 
topics. The ready belief of the Jesuit father is 
of an unquestioning kind in relation to every 
statement of the sacred writers. Hence the 





first three chapters add nothing to the results 
already obtained by Protestant critics, but 
rather disturb them unnecessarily. The writer’s 
ability appears best inthe mathematical tables and 
the accompanying remarks which form the last 
portion of the volume. Here many details are 
furnished about the Passover, new and full 
moons in the public life of Christ, the eclipse of 
the moon mentioned by Josephus (‘ Antiqq.,’ 
xvii. 6, 4), which Whiston calculated long ago 
by the rules of astronomy, the Easter canon on 
the statue of Hippolytus in the Vatican, with 
times and cycles bearing upon the age of Christ. 
It is gratifying to see Jesuit fathers of the pre- 
sent day occupied with topics of this nature 
rather than controversial divinity, though the 
sagacity and learning displayed contribute little 
to the advancement of our knowledge. 

Par Palimpsestorum Dublinensium. The 
Codex Rescriptus Dublinensis of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (Z.), first published by Dr. Barrett in 
1801. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
Also Fragments of the Book of Isaiah in the 
LXX. Version, from an Ancient Palimpsest 
now first published. Together with a newly 
discovered Fragment of the Codex Palatinus. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. With two Fac- 
similes. (Dublin, Hodges, Foster & Figgis.)— 
Students of the Greek Testament are not likely 
to forget the contemptuous, almost ferocious, 
manner in which Lachmann, more than thirty 
years ago, commented on Dr. Barrett’s edition 
of the famous Dublin Palimpsest. The renowned 
German critic was so angry at the inaccuracy of 
an editor who had but few qualifications for the 
work he had undertaken, that he actually at- 
tempted to rob Dr. Barrett of the credit of 
having deciphered the MS., and attributed the 
merit of the work to the engraver alone. Though 
nobody accepted the theory, or believed that 
Lachmann himself could have been serious in 
propounding it, yet no one was satisfied with 
the editio princeps of Codex Z., and when Dr. 
Tregelles published his collation of the MS. in 
1863, correcting Barrett and supplementing his 
deficiencies in more than two hundred passages, 
critics were very grateful that the work had been 
done again and believed that it had at length 
been done once for all. But nothing on earth 
seems ever done once for all ; everything sooner 
or later is found to require correction, completion, 
or restoration. It now turns out that Tregelles 
was no more infallible than his predecessor, and 
he in his turn has been set right in upwards of 
four hundred instances by another labourer in 
the same field. Dr. Abbott has explained how 
he as an editor had everything in his favour; and 
the magnificent edition which he has brought 
out of this precious MS. will probably be the 
last that will ever be called for. The collation 
has not been made by a mere visitor to the 
University Library, pressed for time and watched 
by librarians, but by a man of learning who had 
no need to hurry, and who was at home with 
his own books around him. ‘‘ If,” he says, “I 
have succeeded beyond what could have been 
expected in discovering letters and marks which 
escaped Dr. Tregelles, it is because, being 
resident in Trinity College, I was able literally 
nocturna versare manu versare diurna this im- 
portant codex.” We have, therefore, here pre- 
sented to us a transcript of a document of the 
sixth, or it may be the fifth, century by a 
specialist who has had not only a very careful 
training, but has spared no toil and no effort 
to ensure complete accuracy, and who has suc- 
ceeded as no other man is likely to succeed 
again. It need hardly be said that the volume 
is for scholars, and indeed advanced scholars, 
and therefore to attempt to give the general 
reader an analysis of the elaborate introduction 
would be out of place in our columns. We must 
not omit, however, to draw attention to the 
exquisite fac-similes which illustrate Dr. Abbott's 
volume’; for delicacy of tint and perfection of 
finish we have never seen anything to surpass 
them. They bear no craftsman’s name, but if 
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they are of Irish workmanship they prove 
plainly that we have no monopoly of artistic 
skill on our side of the Channel. 

Dr. J. v. Pflugk-Harttung has sent us two 
monographs of his, the one called Diplomatisch- 
historische Forschungen, tke other entitled Acta 
Pontificwm Romanorum Inedita: Vol. I. Ur- 
kunden der Piipste, a.p. 748-1198. These 
works give evidence of much serious and 
well-directed labour in a field which German 
historians have made their own. In the first 
work Dr. Harttung, starting from an inquiry 
into the privileges granted by Pope Zacharias to 
the great Abbey of Fulda in the eighth century, 
has been led to enter on a much wider area of in- 
vestigation. His book begins with an excursus 
on the nature of the exemptions granted to 
ecclesiastical foundations in general. He pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his remarks by a more de- 
tailed examination of certain collections of 
records, those of St. Denis and St. Martin of 
Tours in France, and of Hersfeld, Corvey, 
Quedlinburg, and others in Germany. He 
brings together a large number of instances 
showing the various ways in which Papal bulls 
and other documents were copied, forged, or 
manufactured in the Middle Ages. The results 
of these inquiries he applies to the records of 
Fulda, separating the true from the false, the 
original from the copy, the documents really 
emanating from the Papal Court from the 
forgeries which never saw the southern side of 
the Alps. Hence he deduces a history, or at 
least materials for a history, of the Abbey of 
Fulda, based on the securest foundation of his- 
torical truth. Detailed remarks on all the most 
important of the Fulda records taken singly 
conclude the volume. When it is remembered 
how closely the network of Papal politics is 
interwoven with the history of medizval Ger- 
many, how large a part the great ecclesiastical 
foundations play in the history.of every country, 
a systematic inquiry into the manner in which 
the wealth and influence of those foundations 
were built up cannot fail to have great interest 
for the historical student. Moreover, the way 
in which the inquiry is conducted, the scrupulous 
regard for truth and accuracy by which it is 
distinguished, and the thoroughly scientific 
character of the investigation, make the book 
an example which the English student may 
well take to heart and imitate. In the course 
of these investigations, and as a consequence 
of them, Dr. Harttung has been led to devote 
special attention to the nature, form, and 
contents of Papal bulls and other documents 
emanating from the Papal See in general. 
The results of a large portion of his labours 
lie before us in the second of the above- 
mentioned works. It is a collection of tran- 
scripts of Papal documents, hitherto unpub- 
lished or difficult of access, ranging from the 
times of Pope Zacharias to those of Innocent III. 
The book may be regarded as a most useful 
supplement to the well-known collections of 
Jatié and others. The documents are given in 
full, and an explanatory system of notes and 
signs is adopted, whence the external form, the 
abbreviations, the mistakes, and other pecu- 
liarities of each document may easily be detected. 
The period covered is, it is needless to say, one 
of the most important in the history of the 
Papacy. The volume before us is only a first 
instalment, and we hope that Dr. Harttung may 
be able eventually to complete a collection of 
materials so valuable not only for the history 
of the Papal system, but for the understanding 
of medizeval history in general. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The German Declensions: a Practical Course, 
with Easy Reading and Writing Lessons, and 
a Synopsis of Strong and Irregular Verbs. By 
J. Eisner. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuts will be found anything but an easy book 

for beginners. The author has rather singular 





ideas of arrangement. Thus he puts his ex- 
planation of the pronunciation of the letters 
after the reading lessons. He first arranges 
German nouns in five groups, according to the 
formation of the plural, and then in five other 
groups, according to their case inflexion. There 
are thus two independent classifications, and this 
necessarily occasions a good deal of complexity 
and difficulty. The reader is bewildered by 
frequent references not only to what has been 
previously stated, but also to matters that do 
not occur till many pages after. 


The First German Book: Grammar, Conversation, 
and Translation. By A. L. Becker. (Hachette 
& Co.) 

Ir is not often that so perfectly satisfactory a 
first book as this comes in our way. Though it 
is strictly confined to the essential elements of 
the language, these are so clearly stated and so 
admirably arranged that, provided the lessons 
are, as the author requires, ‘‘ thoroughly 
mastered,” a good practical knowledge may be 
acquired. The classification of the nouns and 
verbs is at once theoretically correct and practi- 
cally easy. The brief chapter explaining the 
philology of German and English, and that on 
the interchange of letters in the two languages, 
will be found interesting and useful. This neat 
little volume is printed in clear, bold type, and 
may be had for the moderate price of one 
shilling. 

The British School Series.—The Sixth Reader. 
Edited by T. Morrison, M.A. (Edinburgh, 
Gall & Inglis.) 

IF reading lessons, as their name imports, are to 

be exercises in the art of reading, it would seem 

desirable that they should consist of extracts 
from the best authors in every variety of com- 
position. This ‘Reader’ is founded on a dif- 
ferent principle. It aims chiefly at the commu- 
nication of every sort of knowledge, and contains 
a heterogeneous heap of scraps of history, 
physical geography, natural history, geology, 
astronomy, optics, mechanics, hydrostatics, 
meteorology, political economy, constitutional 
law, and technology, with some passages of 
poetry, mostly of an inferior stamp. The know- 
ledge gained from such a medley of morsels 
must be superficial and confused, even with 
the utmost distinctness and strictest accuracy of 
statement, which are not to be found here in 
every case. A youngreader will be more puzzled 
than enlightened to find it stated, without ex- 
planation of the technical meaning of ‘‘ value,” 
that ‘‘the value of water to a man placed on 
the bank of a river depends on the labour 
necessary to raise it from the river to his lips.” 

The best feature of the book is the abundance 

of excellent explanatory and illustrative notes, 

which both throw needful light on the lessons 
and incidentally supply useful information. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


At a meeting held in February last at the 
Mansion House to consider the best means of 
commemorating Lord Lawrence’s services, Lord 
George Hamilton suggested that a cheap bio- 
graphy of the illustrious pro-consul should be 
written, in order that the masses might become 
acquainted with his career. To this suggestion 
is due the readable book by Capt. Trotter which 
Messrs. Allen & Co. have sent us. It is neces- 
sarily only a sketch, but it is a sketch in which 
little of moment is omitted. 


THE Committee of the Birmingham Free 
Libraries has at last printed another Report, no 
Report having been issued last year, as most of 
the records of the work of 1878 were lost in the 
fire of January of last year. A large part of 
the new Report is taken up with the plans for 
rebuilding the library. The Committee seems 
even now hardly to realize that the Shak- 
speare Library was of no great value, and 
that the greatest loss was the Staunton col- 





lection, which can never be replaced. Among 
those who have come forward to help the 
Committee with gifts of books are the London 
publishers, who have been generous contri- 
butors. Mr. Quaritch stands first, having sent 
books to the value of one hundred pounds; 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. gave 136 volumes ; 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 58 volumes ; Messrs, 
Bentley & Son, 50 volumes ; and Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, Messrs. Dean & Son, Messrs, 
Routledge, Messrs. Spon & Co., and Messrs, 
Ward, Lock & Co. also contributed. Within 
eight months of the fire the Central Lending 
Library and the Reference Library were re- 
opened, thanks to the activity of Mr. Mullins, 
the former with 17,000 volumes, and the latter 
with about 12,000 volumes. 


At Cambridge the Library Committee reports 
that during the past year the libraries have been 
enlarged by the addition of 1,180 volumes. To 
the University of Oxford the Committee is 
indebted for a selection from the publications 
issued from the Clarendon Press to the value of 
fifty pounds. 


TuHE first nine parts of Vapereau’s Dictionnaire 
Universel des Contemporains, fifth edition, have 
been issued, and bring the work to ‘‘ Tennyson.” 
We have carefully examined a large number of 
the biographical notices, and regret to say that 
the word “‘universel” had better have been 
omitted from the title, for the non-French 
biographies are as full of error as in the earlier 
editions. To say this is to pronounce severe 
blame indeed. 


WE have on our table Grace Darling: her 
True Story (Hamilton),—The National Thrift 
Reader, by Mrs. Lankester (Allman), — The 
Gaelic Kingdom in Scotland, by C. Stewart 
(Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Stewart),—The Cot- 
tage Cookery Book (Ward & Lock),—How to 
Manage Poultry (Ward & Lock),—Fancy 
Pigeons, Parts V. and VI. (‘The Bazaar’ 
Office),—British Dogs, Parts XIV. and XV., 
by H. Dalziel (‘The Bazaar’ Office),—Jrish 
Distress and its Remedies: a Visit to Donegal 
and Connaught in the Spring of 1880, by 
J. H. Tuke (Ridgway),—The Testamentary 
and Succession Laws of the Republic of Chili, 
edited by W. Grain (Sweet),—Health Primers: 
The Heart and its Function (Bogue),—The Skin 
in Health and Disease (Ward & Lock),—Animal 
Magnetism, by R. Heidenhain (Kegan Paul),— 
Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, Manchester Meeting, 
1879 (Longmans),—Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, Vol. XI. (Low),—Who is 
your Wife? by W. H. Phillips (New York, 
E. J. Hale & Son),—A Daring Voyage across 
the Atlantic Ocean, by the Brothers Andrews 
(Griffith & Farran),—Dresden China, by F. E. 
Weatherly (Diprose),—The Conventiad: Poems, 
by A. B. E. (S. Tinsley),—Fragments of Verse, 
by H. A. Duff (Marcus Ward),—Love-Songs, by 
G. Barlow (Remington),—Chrestos: a Religious: 
Epithet, by J. B. Mitchell (Williams & Norgate), 
—Deaconesses in the Church of England (Griffith 
& Farran),—David, by E. 8. G. S. (Whitting- 
ham),—Out of the Deep, from the writings of C. 
Kingsley (Macmillan),—Christ the Divine Man, 
by the Rev. H. E. von Stiirmer (Hamilton),— 
Jésus-Christ @aprés Mahomet, by E. Sayous 
(Paris, E. Leroux),—Der Heilige, by C. F. 
Meyer (Leipzig, Haeffel), — and Syrische 
Grammatik des Mar Elias von Tirhan, by F. 
Baethgen (Leipzig, J. ©. Hinrich). Among 
New Editions we have Grammaire Béarnaise, 
by V. Lespy (Nutt),—Jle de Rhodes, by_V. 
Guérin (Triibner),—and Elements of Chemistry, 
Vol. IIL, by W. A. Miller, revised by H. E. 
Armstrong and C. E. Groves (Longmans). Also 
the following Pamphlets: Political and Financial 
Requirements of British India, by J. Dacosta 
(Allen & Co.),—Notes on some Disputed Points 
in Indian Finance and Taxation, by H. 8. 
Cunningham (Allen & Co.),—The European 
Slave Trade in English Girls, by A. S. Dyer 
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(Dyer Brothers),—and The New Burial Act: 
What it Does, and What it Does Not Do, by 
the Rev. A. T. Lee (The Church Defence Insti- 


tution). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Aitken’s (Rev. R.) Pamphlets on Church Reform, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bowes’s (Rev. G. 8.) In Prospect of Sunday, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Browne’s (W. R.) The Inspiration of the New Testament, 
with Preface by Rev. J. P. Norris, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools: First Book of Samuel, by Rev. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Cruden’s Concordance and Bible Student’s Handbook, 
illustrated, royal 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Delitzsch’s (F.) Messianic Prophecies, translated by 8S. I. 
Curtiss, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hausrath’s (Dr. A.) History of New Testament Times, The 
Time of Jesus, Vol. 2, translated by C. T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzer, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Holy Bible (The), translated by 8. Sharpe, 8vo. 4/6 cl. swd. 
Malleson’s (Rey. F. A.) Jesus Christ, His Life and His Work, 
er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
New Truth and the Old Faith, by a Scientific Layman, 10/6 
Tuck’s (R.) Age of the Great Patriarchs, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Fine Art, 

Lalanne’s (M.) Treatise on Etching, Text and Plates, trans- 
lated by 8. R. Koehler, roy. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Robson’s (Rev. J. H.) Elementary Treatise on Geometrical 
Drawing, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

South Kensington Museum Handbooks: Japanese Pottery, 
by W. F. Franks, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Heath’s (G.) Poems, with Memoir by J. Redfern, Memorial 
Edition, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

“Jammed,” and other Verse, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and 
The Armada, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Thompson’s (T. C.) Hanno, a Play in Five Acts, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 


Philosophy. 
Aids to the Schools, Questions and Exercises on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Books 1-4 and part of 10, by a Graduate, 2/ swd. 
Capes’s (Rev. W. W.) Stoicism, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Wallace’s (W.) Epicureanism, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Fox (C. J.), Early History of, by G. O. Trevelyan, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Gore’s (Rev. E.) Leo the Great, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Jones’s (W. H.) Diocesan History of Salisbury, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Men Worth Remembering: William Wilberforce, by J. 
Stoughton, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 
Nelson’s Life, by Southey, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Urlin’s(R. D.) The Churchman’s Life of Wesley, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Wiffen Brothers (The), Memoirs and Miscellanies, edited by 
8. R. Pattison, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
D’Albertis’s (L. M.) New Guinea, What I Did and What I 
Saw, 2 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Philology. 
Eve’s (H. W.) School German Grammar, cr. 8vo., 4/ cl. 
Kelly’s Keys to the Classics: The Fasti of Ovid, Books 4, 5, 
and 6, translated by R. Mongan, 12mo. 2/ bds.; Fasti of 
Ovid, complete, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Science, 
Harting (J. E.) and Roberts’s (L. P.) Glimpses of Bird Life, 
folio, 42/ cl. 
Ralfe’s (C. H.) Demonstrations in Physiological and Patho- 
logical Chemistry, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Swinton’s (A. H.) Insect Variety, its Propagation and Dis- 
tribution, cr. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
General Literature. 


Ballantyne’s (R. M.) The Lonely Island, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Braddon’s (Miss) Just as I Am, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Camp of Refuge (The), edited by 8. H. Miiler, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Craik’s (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 5/ cl. 

End of the Coil, by Author of ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ 3/6 cl. 

Fenn’s (G. M.) The Clerk of Portwick, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Fortunes of Hassan, being the Strange Story of a Turkish 
Refuge, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Greenough’s (Mrs. R.) Mary Magdalene, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Horses and Roads, or How to keepa Horse sound on his Legs, 
by ‘* Free-Lance,” cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Intermediate Education Act (Ireland), the Examination 
Papers issued at the Second Examination, held in June 
and July, 1880, with Answers and Solutions, 8vo. 3/swd.; 
Answers and Solutions only, 8vo. 2/ swd. 

Irving’s (W.) Little Britain, together with Spectre Bride- 
groom and a Legend of Sleepy Hollow, illust., 10/6 cl. 
Lamb's (R.) Thoughtful Joe, and how he Gained his Name, 

small 4to. 2/6 cl. 

Lyster’s (A.) Chryssie’s Hero, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

—— (A.) My Lonely Lassie, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

acleod’s (A.) The Gentle Heart, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

My New Toy-Book, 4to. 4/ cl. 

Nash’s (R. L.) Short Inquiry into the Profitable Nature of 
our Investments, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

New Werther (The), by Loki, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Parker's (T.) Combination Telegraph Code, 4to. 2/ swd. 

Patmore’s (G.) Our Pets and Playfellows in Air, Earth, and 
Water, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Paull’s (Mrs. H. B.) Ethel Graham’s Victory, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Sargent’s (G. E.) Philip Gainsford’s Profit and Loss, 3/6 cl. 

Shipley’s (M. E.) Bernard Hamilton, Curate of Stowe, 3/6 cl. 

Skelton’s (J.) The Crooket Meg, a Story of the Year One, 6/cl. 

Stuart’s (E.) Caught in a Trap, a Tale of France in 1802, 5/ cl. 

Stubble Farm, or Three Generations of English Farmers, 
by Author of ‘ Ernest Struggles,’ 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Symington’s (R. M.) The Last First, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Talbot’s (F.) The Scarsdale Peerage, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Townsend's (M. E.) Steffan’s Angel, and other Stories, 2/6 cl. 

Ward & Lock’s Home Book, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


XUM 





FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Biihler (Chrn.): Der Altkatholicismus, 6m. 50. 
Hartmann (E. v.): Die Krisis d. Christenthums in der 
Modernen Theologie, 2m. 70. 
Liber Proverbiorum, Textum Masoreticum illustravit 9, 
Baer, prefatus est F. Delitzsch, 1m. 20. 
Law, 
Corpus Juris Canonici recognovit Aim. Friedberg, Parts 9 
and 10, 8m. 
Fournier (P.): Les Officialités au Moyen Age de 1180 & 1328, 
fr. 50. 


Rabbinuwiez (Dr. I. M.): Législation Civile du Thalmud, 
Commentaire et Traduction, 100fr. 
Drama, 
Lacour(L.): Trois Théatres—Emile Augier, Alexandre Dumas 
fils, Victorien Sardou, 3fr. 50. 
Music. 7 ” 
Pougin (A.): Supplément et Complément a la Bio e 
Gnivercette = Musiciens de Pog . Fétis, Vol. 2, air. 
Philosophy. 
Bresson (L.): Idées Modernes—Cosmologie, Sociologie, 5fr, 
Hartmann (E. v.): Zur Geschichte und Begriindung d. 
Pessimismus, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Forneron (H.): Histoire de Philippe II., 15fr. 
Giesebrecht (W. v.): Kaiser Friedrich der Rothbart, Part 1, 


8m. 60. 
Réhricht (R.) und Meisner (H.): Deutsche Pilgerreisen 
nach dem Heiligen Lande, 20m. 
Soltau (W.): Die Altrémischen Volksversammlungen, 16m. 
Geography. 
Delaborde (M. H. F.): Chartes de Terre Sainte provenant 
de l’Abbaye de N.-D.-de-Josaphat, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Suge Bey (H.): Hieroglyphisch-demotisches Wérterbuch, 
ol. 6, Part 1, 64m. 
Untersuchungen Philologische, edited by Kiessling and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Part 3, 3m. 
Science, 
Martin (K.): Die Tertiiirschichten auf Java, Paleontological 
Division, Part 11, General Series, Part 5i, 44m. 
Riihlmann (R.): Die Mechanische Warmetheorie, 7m. 20. 
General Literature. 
Bouvier (A.): Mademoiselle Beau-Sourire, 3fr. 
Ulbach (L.): Le Tapis Vert, 3fr. 50. 








A NEW EDITION OF WORDSWORTH. 

We understand that Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews University, is about to edit a library 
edition of the works of Wordsworth, extending 
to ten volumes octavo, which will be published 
by Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh. It will be some- 
what similar in form to the editions of Burns, 
Molitre, and Cervantes which Mr. Paterson 
has published. The specialities of this edition 
will be: 1. The poems are, for the first time, 
arranged in the chronological order of publica- 
tion; 2. Every variation of the text in the 
successive editions published in Wordsworth’s 
lifetime, and with his sanction, will be given in 
full in foot-notes to the poems; 3. Many new 
readings, founded on MS. notes of the poet, 
and not hitherto published, will be given ina 
separate list ; 4. The Fenwick notes, dictated by 
Wordsworth, will be prefixed to each poem ; 
5. Topographical notes, embodying the sub- 
stance of Mr. Knight’s book on the Lake Dis- 
trict, but containing a good deal of fresh 
material, will be appended to the poems; 6. 
Part of the prose works, including the prefaces 
and appendices to the poems, the ‘ Guide to the 
Lakes,’ &c., will be added; 7. Some hitherto 
unpublished memorials of Wordsworth will be 
appended ; 8. A new life of the poet and 
critical essay will conclude the series of volumes ; 
9, Each will contain an illustrative drawing by 
Mr. MacWhirter, of such places as Cocker- 
mouth, Dame Tyson’s house at Hawkshead, 
Alfoxden, Dove Cottage, Blea Tarn, Rydal 
Mount, &e. 

This edition, undertaken some time ago by 
special arrangement with the Wordsworth 
family, is quite distinct from the work which 
the Wordsworth Society, founded last week at 
Grasmere, will address itself to. The Transac- 
tions of the Society, published in its own name 
and in the name of individual members, may 
traverse the same ground to a certain extent; 
but the work of the Society is much wider and 
more varied. The inaugural meeting at Gras- 
mere was an interesting event in many ways. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews presided. The 
following resolutions were proposed by Prof. 
Knight, and seconded by the Principal of Bra- 
senose College, Oxford, viz., I. That a society, 





to be called ‘‘The Wordsworth Society,” be 
formed for the followmg purposes: 1. As a 
bond of union amongst those who are in sym- 
athy with the general teaching and spirit of 
Wentueet 2. To promote and extend the 
study of the poet’s works; 3. To collect for 
reservation, and, if thought ¢esirable, for pub- 
ication, original letters and urpublished remi- 
niscences of the poet ; 4. To prepare a record 
of opinion in reference to Wordsworth from 
1793 to the present time. II. That the officials 
of the Society be an Honorary President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, with an Executive 
Committee, and that an annual meetiag be held 
at a place and date to be fixed by the Com- 
mittee. III. That it be in the power of every 
member to transmit communications bearing 
upon the work of the Society to the Secretary, 
to be read and considered at the annual meeting. 
The Society already numbers eighty-six mem- 
bers, including the following : The Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lady Selborne, Lord Coleridge, the 
Bishops of Lincoln and St. Andrews, the Dean 
of Salisbury, Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. John 
Ruskin, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. J. Russell 
Lowell, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, Profs. Dowden, Fraser, Nichol, Caird, 
Carpenter, Meiklejohn, Mr. Alfred Hunt and 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. A. Webster, Mrs. E. Pfeiffer, 
Lady Richardson, Mr. J. MacWhirter, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, Mr. A. Ainger, &c. Prof. 
Knight is Secretary, and Mr. George Wilson, 
Murrayfield House, Midlothian, Treasurer. Any 
one desirous of joining the club may intimate 
the fact either to the Secretary or the Treasurer. 
The Grasmere meeting was the starting-point of 
what may prove a valuable and interesting 
society. 








THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
Derby House, Eccles. 

WILL you permit me to continue the dissec- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which has 
been partially published in your pages ? 

There are seven codices of the Chronicle ex- 
tant, known as A., B., C., D., E., F., and G. 
We will now consider shortly Codex E., whose 
character has been well described by Mr. Earle. 
This codex, from its former possessor, is known 
as the Laud MS., and is No. 636 among the Laud 
MSS. in the Bodleian. Every author known to 
me has derived this codex from Peterborough, 
and that it was written there is most obvious. 
The author of an anonymous work, ‘ A Regular 
Dissection of the Saxon Chronicle,’ who accord- 
ing to a MS. note in my copy was named English, 
says he thinks Laud had it from Peterborough 
in 1634, op. cit. 198, and I have little doubt 
that it is the work known in Wheloc’s time as 
the Peterborough Book, or ‘ Annales Saxonici 
Petriburgensis.’ It is in one hand to the end 
of 1121, as remarked long ago by Ingram and 
confirmed by Mr. Earle, therefore no part of it 
was written before that year. As Mr. Earle says: 
‘*Its existence is probably due to a disastrous 
fire that occurred in Peterborough on Friday, 
August 3rd, 1116, in which the minster was 
entirely consumed, and all the buildings around, 
except the chapter-house and dormitory ; most 
of the town was burnt also. Probably they lost 
their books, and it may have been in consequence 
of this loss that we find a new Chronicle started 
in 1121.” Again, speaking of certain insertions, 
the same author says: ‘‘In these inserted pieces 
we find a confirmation of the date of E.’s com- 
pilation. A comparison of these with the 
language of the continuation, after 1121, places 
it beyond doubt that the work was compiled at 
the Hl where the first hand stops” (op. cit. 
xliv). 

Ingram says: ‘‘The ten years from 1122 
to 1132 rather exhibit different ink than a 
different writer. From A.p. 1132 to the end of 
A.D. 1154 the language and orthography became 
gradually more Normanized, particularly in the 
reign of King Stephen, the account of which was 
not written till the close of it.” With all this I 
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cordially agree, but this implies much more. 
The work has in fact no claims to be an Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle at all in the sense in which 
some of the other copies are. It is a compilation 
which ought to be compared with Florence of 
Worcester, Simeon of Durham, William of 





archieyiscopi, in gente Anglorum,” are the words 
of his biographer Wolstan, and his Anglo-Saxon 
| version of the rule of Si. Benedict is still extant. 
We can well believe, therefore, that he was 
exactly the person under whose patronage it was 


| fitting an English Chronicle should be written 


Malmesbury, &c., and differs from these merely | out, and who would favour the work as a suitable 


im the fact that ics author is unknown and that it 
is written in the vernacular and not in Latin. It is 


an extremely mteresting specimen of English as | 
spoken in 112i at Peterborough. It is, as Florence | 


of Worcester’scompilation is, amost valuable mine 
of original matter, but is not to be compared 
with the English Chronicle proper, and it is, 
I think, misleading to print it along side of, and 
to compare it with, the other chronicles, instéad 
of with the Latin compilations with which it 
was so nearly contemporary. We will, there- 
fore, put it aside at present altogether. Let us 
now turn to Codex F. This is a MS. of the 
same type as the last. ‘‘ Both E. and F.,” says 
Mr. Earle, ‘‘are scrap-books of history, and 
they belong to that class of compositions which 
attained its full development in the Latin Flores 
Historiarum” (op. cit. li). There can be no 
doubt that it is quite a late production. Mr. 
Earle expresses the opinion of all inguirers, I 
believe, when he says it must be ascribed to 
the twelfth century, the abrupt ending at 1058 
affording no token of date. It marks, he adds, 
by its bilingual arrangement, the transition 
period from the use of the vernacular to the 
use of the Latin in English history. From the 
use of the French prud in our modern sense of 
*‘proud ” in the year 1006, Mr. Earle implies 
that it belongs to an advanced decade of the 
twelfth century (id. lii). This copy, then, we 
may also put away as a companion to the com- 
pilations so frequent in the twelfth century, and 
having nothing to do with the English Chronicles 
proper. 

Discarding Codices E. and F., therefore, we 
have left five copies of the Chronicle, namely, 
A., B., C., D., and G. These may be divided 
into sections or classes according to their dialect. 
A. and G., as I showed in my former letters, 
are both written in the Mercian dialect. The 
remaining three copies, B., C., and D., are all 
written in the same dialect, which was probably 
the dialect of Wessex. We will now limit our- 
selves to these Southern copies. B. is written 
in one hand to 977, when it ends. It had 
formerly a genealogical frontispiece, terminating 
with the reign of Edward, the son of Edgar, 
which, as Mr. Earle says, corresponds perfectly 
with the date of 977, at which the annals 
terminate, and everything tends to render it 
probable that this was the true date of this com- 
pilation. As I have said in a former letter, I 
believe it to have been made at Winchester, the 
capital of the kingdom of Wessex. In this 
copy alone do we meet with a famous emenda- 
tion in the year 643. Where the other copies 
have “the church at Winchester” this copy 
is altered to ‘‘the old church at Winchester,” 
which alteration would occur, as Mr. Earle says, 
to a copier in 977, when Bishop Ethelwold’s 
church was building, and would occur, as I think, 
to a Winchester scribe only. 

Now in 977 the see of Winchester was occu- 
pied by perhaps its greatest bishop. Famous as 
a great reformer of church discipline, as the 
introducer of regulars into the old English foun- 
dations, whence his name of Father of Monks, 
famous also as a patron of the arts, and himself 
an artist, and also for his patronage of literature, 
his school became the fountain whence most of 
the scholars of the next age proceeded. He was 
himself a good scholar, but what apparently 
he mainly delighted in was the old English 
tongue. ‘‘ Dulce namque erat ei adolescentes et 
juvenes semper docere, et Latinos libros Anglice 
eis solvere, et regulas grammaticz artis ac 
metrics rationis tradere, et jocundis alloquiis 
ad meliora hortari. Unde factum est ut per- 
plures ex discipulis ejus fierent sacerdotes atque 
abbates, et honorabiles episcopi, quidam etiam 


addition to the library of his new minster at 
Winchester. I have no doubt that MS. B. was 
produced under his patronage, and it may be 
that it was actually the work of his own hands. 
It is in curious accordance with these facts that 
we find in one of the closing paragraphs of this 
codex a reference to Abingdon. 

Abingdon, as is well known, was the monastery 
over which Ethelwold presided before he was 
made Bishop of Winchester. 

I would therefore refer to this copy of the 
Chronicle as the Winchester or St. Ethelwold 
copy. The one usually connected with Win- 
chester, namely, Codex A., has no claims of any 
kind to a connexion with the old capital of 
Wessex. 

Let us now turn to Codex C. This is known 
as the Abingdon Chronicle. When Josceline 
wrote, about 1570, this MS. was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Boyer, the Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, and afterwards passed into the col- 
lection of Sir Robert Cotton. Josceline named 
it the Chronicon Abbendoniz, and this conclu- 
sion that it was written at Abingdon is most 
reasonable. This we gather from internal evi- 
dence. 

In the years 981 and 982 we find two para- 
graphs in C. not found in any of the other copies 
of the Chronicle, in both of which there is a 
reference to Abingdon, and this is directly after 
C. quits company with B., as I shall point out 
presently. 

In 958 we have an entry of the appointment 
of Edwin as Abbot of Abingdon entered in C., 
and only found in E. among the other copies, 
and there put under the year 983. 

In 990 C. alone mentions the death of this 
abbot, Edwin, and the accession of his successor, 
Wulfgar. 

In 1044 we have mention in C. of Siward’s 
transference from the abbacy of Abingdon to the 
primacy, and the appointment of Athelstan as 
his successor. 

In 1047 we have mention made in C. alone of 
the death of Aithelstan, Abbot of Abingdon, 
and again another reference to Abingdon in 
1048, where the return of Siward there from 
Canterbury is mentioned. 

This list of idiosyncrasies in C., which has 
comparatively so few peculiarities, makes the 
conclusion generally held, and adopted by Mr. 
Earle, almost certain, that C. was composed at 
Abingdon. The first handwriting in this copy 
of the Chronicle stops at the year 1048. Wanley 
and Mr. Thompson both agree in this in oppo- 
sition to those who date the change in 1046. 
There can be little doubt, from the style and 
other considerations, that Mr. Earle’s conclusion 
is right, that this is the date of the transcript of 
this copy. Let us now consider on what autho- 
rities it was based. 

As far as the end of the year 975 this copy 
follows B. verbatim, save such small literal 
differences as inevitably occur in copies, and 
it is universally held (see ‘Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ 
76; Hardy, ‘Cat. Brit. Hist.,’ 656) that C. as 
far as 977 was a copy of B. or of a chronicle 
like B. Another argument for the close rela- 
tions of B. and C. is found in 902, where a 
premature entry of the death of Ealhswidh, 
which must have originated in a blunder, appears 
in B. and C. only (Earle, op. cit. xxxix). 

After 975 the entries in C. are very valuable 
for tracking out the history of the various codices 
of the Chronicle. Mr. Earle argues that the 
subsequent entries have been derived from 





Codex D., but this is incredible. D. is much 
| more full than C. The chronology of D. 
| follows the Northern chronicles, while C. fol- 








lows the Southern. It also contains several] 
paragraphs not in C., and not likely to have 
been omitted wilfully: further, it incor. 
porates the famous Northumbrian Chronicle, not 
found in C., which has given us so much new 
matter on the eighth century; and, lastly, as 
I shall show presently, D. was certainly written 
after C., which is conclusive. 

For these reasons, therefore, I cannot think 
that C. has been copied from D. The occur. 
rence of several passages in C. not in D. makes 
it equally difficult to suppose that C. was the 
mother MS. of D. Now, although these two 
MSS. differ in several paragraphs, the great 
body of their material is not only alike, but 
alike verbatim et literatim. This concurrence 
extends to the end of the first sentence in the 
year 1043, where the two part company. As 
there is no break in the handwriting at this 
point, and it is unlikely that either MS. was a 
copy of the other, the only alternative that 
remains is the one I have no hesitation in 
adopting, namely, that there was once in exist- 
ence a copy of the Chronicle ending in the year 
1043, which was the common mother of C. and 
D., and which comprised the matter common to 
these two MSS. With this MS. and MS. B. 
before him, the Abingdon chronicler in 1048, 
and therefore during the abbacy of Siward, who 
had just returned from Canterbury, and probably 
taken a transcript with him, proceeded to write 
out Codex C., adding to the copies before him a 
few notes of his own. These notes consist of a 
notice of a famine in 976, of several paragraphs 
comprising the annals from 978-983, in two of 
which, as I have said, there are references to 
Abingdon, and notices under the years 1016, 
1022, 1030, 1038, and 1039. 

It is not improbable that a copy of the Chro- 
nicle above named, ending in 1043, may have 
come from Canterbury, where Siward went from 
Abingdon in 1043, returning to Abingdon again 
in 1048, proving that while archbishop he still 
retained his ties with his old abbey. Let us 
now turn to Codex D. This is known as the 
Worcester Chronicle, having been so named by 
Josceline. I do not see any absolute reason for 
disputing this, although from internal evidence, 
from the way in which the Archbishop of York 
is referred to, and from the fact of its adopting 
the Northern chronology and incorporating the 
Northumbrian Chronicle, it is far from impos- 
sible that it was written somewhere within the 
limits of Northumbria. The first handwriting 
in D. ends in 1016 ; but this is clearly a break 
in the scribe, and not in the script, for it occurs 
in the very middle of a sentence, ‘‘ Dhaer ahte 
Cnut sige” being the last clause of one writing, 
and ‘‘ aud gefeaht him widh ealle engla theode” 
the first of the next. As the sentence is quite 
complete, and runs on freely in C., it is clear 
that this break in the handwriting marks no 
break whatever in the authorship, unless we pos- 
tulate what, as I have shown, is hardly credible, 
that C. was a copy of D. I am very glad to say 
that this view, which I had arrived at without 
seeing the MS., is amply corroborated by Mr. 
Thompson, of the British Museum, than whom I 
cannot quote a betterauthority, and who has made 
a careful examination of the MS. forme. He says 
the writing breaks off not only in the middle of 
a sentence, but in the middle of a word, and he 
is most positive that the break referred to is 
entirely in the script and not in the author. 
He says the first break in the author is in 1052, 
and, strangely enough, on turning to Wanley’s 
Catalogue of the Cotton MSS., I find that he 
also marks the first break in 1052. 

This copy, therefore, and Codex C. were 
written within a few years of one another. As 
I have said, down to the year 1043 it agrees 
remarkably with C., but the variants make it 
imperative to postulate that the two were copied 
from a third copy, which ended in 1043, and to 
which each added certain facts not in the other. 
This hypothetical codex, which is no longer 
extant, I would refer to as X., the unknown 
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my analysis, hoping to continue it m a further 
letter. Henry H. Howortn. 
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on '’’ IN KHITA. 
32, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 

Tue signification of the three lines in the 
third and fourth characters of King Tarkon- 
demos, which are also found in Carchemish, are 
of interest, as they affect the characters of the 
words to which they are attached. 

Three, under some circumstances, as in Chinese, 
West Chinese, Egyptian, Khita, and Vei, repre- 
sents what is understood as a plural, but more 
properly a collective form. 

Thus in the Tarkondemos inscription, AA for 
“eountry” is more usually paleeographically 
represented AAA, and this is evidently not 
plural, but collective, whether the marks repre- 
sent ‘‘mountains” or no. Although it has 
been suggested that the symbol consists of 
“mountains,” this is very uncertain. 

| || with '’’, applying to one man, Tarkon- 
demos, cannot be a plural, but Timme (demos), 
in the defined sense of ‘‘ offspring,” then ||, the 
emblem of ‘‘ child,” is duplicated as || ||, ‘‘ grand- 
child.” Thesymbol, therefore, gives further ex- 
tension, as ‘‘ descendant.” The signs for Tar(a), 
Ko(nu), are the animal totems of the kingly 
race, from which the king in question derived 
his claim. In this inscription they are found in 
pairs, and it is very remarkable that in Capt. 
Gill’s MS. from Western China, which I regard 
as Kitai or Cathay, the heads are generally in 
pairs. It is easy to assign a reason, the same 
reason for which the inscription is repeated to 
the right and left of King Tarkondemos, and 
that is to form a pair, as a good omen. 

With regard to the three strokes on V, what 
may be regarded as the emblem of “king,” 
they would not be a plural, but give the ex- 
tension of “all,” and make ‘‘ All-king.” Three 
strokes joined as a triquetra make “all, we.” 

There is a further application of three in the 
second character, where three strokes above 
the head stand for the hair, and three below 
for the beard. This conventionalism is well 
shown in the Carchemish and also in the 
Western China MS. This latter, I have little 
doubt, is a copy of rock-cut inscriptions in the 
neighbourhood, made by Buddhist priests, and 
sold for purposes of fortune-telling. 

My version of the inscription would, there- 
fore, be ‘‘ [The] Tarkon-descendant, All-king of 
the region of ——.” Hyper CiaRKE. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT EDINBURGH. 

Tue first day’s proceedings passed off well. 
Mr. Small, Librarian of the University and Vice- 
President of the Association, was called to the 
chair, and in an address of some length reviewed 
the history of the society from its beginning. 
After a brief notice of the libraries in Edinburgh 
(which contain together 700,000 volumes) and 
of the facilities they offer to readers of every 
station, he described the efforts that had been 
made, first, to convert the Advocates’ Library 
into one of a national character comparable to 
that of the British Museum; and, secondly, 
to establish for the use of the people a rate- 
supported free library. A grant from the Con- 
solidated Fund is needed for the first-named 
scheme; for the latter object a penny rate 
would produce about 6,0001. a year, a sum more 
than adequate for the purpose. 

The report having been adopted, and other 
formal business completed, Mr. Clark, Keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library, read a carefully written 
paper, entitled ‘Notes on Early Printing in 
Scotland.’ The subject was admirably illus- 
trated by an exhibition, subsequently visited by 
the members of the Association, of books printed 
in Scotland, and arranged chronologically from 
the earliest known product of the Scotch press 
in 1508 to the present time. The first specimen 





At this point I may fitly break off , 





Sallust, dated 1739—was exhibited, together 
with one of the plates, from which Mr. Clark 
had struck off some copies for distribution. 
Owing either to the paper or the ink, or perhaps 
to both, the modern impression looked sharper 
and clearer than the old one. A short notice of 
the Benedictine Library at Fort Augustus was 
read by the Secretary. The monastery is a re- 
suscitation and incorporation of two ancient 
religious communities on the Continent—the old 
Scots Abbey of St. James at Ratisbon, and the 
celebrated English Abbey of Lansperg, in Han- 
over. Mr. W. Black’s paper on ‘ Some Eminent 
Librarians of Edinburgh’ glanced at the history 
of Ruddiman, the grammarian ; of David Hume ; 
of David Irving, the historian of Scottish lite- 
rature ; of Samuel Halkett, the accomplished 
linguist and draper ; and of David Laing, whose 
memory is still green among librarians. 

Mr. Mason’s paper, on ‘The Free Libraries 
of Scotland,’ and that by Mr. Maclauchlan, 
entitled ‘ How the Free Library System may be 
carried out in Scotland,’ were followed by a 
lively and extended discussion, in which Edin- 
burgh’s deficiencies with regard to free libraries 
were commented on with as much—perhaps even 
a little more—frankness as politeness would 
allow. Useful remarks on itinerant libraries in 
Wales and elsewhere, on Allan Ramsay’s circu- 
lating library, and on the classification adopted 
in the Glasgow University Library, occurred 
during the discussion. 

Mr. Lomax’s paper on ‘ The Classification of 
History’ seemed to owe its origin to the difti- 
culties of making an absolutely precise classifica- 
tion of the subject-matter of books, and gave 
the impression of being somewhat wire-drawn. 
The visits to the College of Physicians (where 
they were received by the President), to the 
Advocates’ Library (where Mr. Clark gave an 
account of the institution), and to the Signet 
Library (where Mr. Law performed the same 
friendly oftice), were highly appreciated by the 
members of the Association. At the Library of 
New College the visitors listened to a minute 
account of the collection of 30,000 or 40,000 
volumes, begun so late as 1843. An old chest, 
curiously carved in the Dutch or Flemish style, 
and presented to the College by Miss Sibbald, 
of Kips, attracted much attention. At the 
dinner in the evening one modest librarian had 
the audacity to perpetrate the following climax : 
—‘‘ That the progress of libraries in Edinburgh 
had proceeded by leaps and bounds of centuries, 
to wit, the University Library was founded in 
1580, the Advocates’ in 1680, the Signet in 
1780, and in 1880 the reception of the Library 
Association was taking place” ! 








Literary Gossip. 


Lapy Anne Buvnt, whose delightful book 
on the ‘ Bedouins of the Euphrates Valley’ 
is well known to our readers, has in the 
press an account, in two volumes, of ‘A Pil- 
grimage to Nejd,’ which will be illustrated 
by drawings by the author. Mr. Murray 
will be the publisher. 

Sm Ricuarp Tempre’s work on ‘India in 
1880,’ which, as we stated some time ago, 
Mr. Murray promises for the ensuing season, 
will deal with such topics as the following: 
Progress, moral and material, of the natives ; 
national education; religious missions; native 
states and chiefships; official classes, Euro- 
pean and native; non-official Europeans ; 
law and legislation; revenues; canals and 
irrigation; roads and railways; products, 
agricultural and industrial ; commerce, in- 
ternal and external ; famines; public health 
and sanitation; physical science; learned 
research ; foreign relations; armies; navy 
and marine; finances; and statistical sum- 


of stereotype, invented by William Ged—a small | mary. In an introduction Sir Richard will 





point out the claims that India has on the 
attention of Englishmen, and hisfinal chapter 
will be devoted to discussing the effects and 
prospects of British rule. 

A romance of the present century by Mr. 
W. H. Mallock, the author of ‘Is Life 
Worth Living?’ will commence in the 
January number of Belgravia. 

Tue Earl of Dufferin is going to publish 
his speeches and addresses delivered in 
Canada, during his tenure of the office of 
Governor-General, in the House of Lords 
and elsewhere. Mr. Murray will be the 
publisher. 

Tue same publisher promises several bio- 
graphies; among them are a Memoir, by 
his son, Mr. E. Herries, C.B., of the Public 
Life of the Right Hon. J. C. Herries, which 
extended over the reigns of George ITT. and 
IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria ; and 
‘The Life, Letters, and Journals’ of Sir 
W. M. Gomm, edited by Mr. F. C. C. 
Gomm. 

Mr. Pearson, of Pall Mall, has discovered, 
in a weekly newspaper of 1812, a political 
ode by Byron that was not hitherto known 
to be his. It will shortly be printed, with 
a copy of the poet’s letter relating to the 
same. 

Messrs. Remincton & Co. will publish 
about the middle of this month the ‘Life of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi, K.C.B.,’ by Mr. Louis 
Fagan, which we have already announced. 
It will fill two volumes, and will be accom- 
panied by a portrait and other illustrations 
by the author. 

A .itTLe work from the pen of the late 
Dr. Robert Chambers will shortly be issued 
by the firm of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers. 
It consists of an historical notice of the 
well-known Jacobite family of Threipland of 
Fingask, Perthshire, written in 1853, but 
not before published ; as also of two papers 
having reference to the same family written 
some years previously. The late Dr. 
Chambers was an intimate friend of Sir 
P. Murray Threipland, the present baronet 
of Fingask, and the materials for the his- 
torical notice have, we understand, been 
wholly derived from the family papers and 
other private and hitherto inaccessible 
sources. 

Mrs. Starr Doveras’s ‘ Life and Letters 
of Dr. Whewell,’ the preparation of which 
has been delayed by various causes, is now 
all but ready to go to press. 

Tne cylinder of Urukh figured by Sir 
R. Ker Porter in his ‘Travels in Georgia, 
Persia,’ &c., 1822, vol. ii. p. 79, and recently 
obtained at Babylon by Mr. Cobham, Com- 
missioner at Larnaka, has been presented 
by that gentleman to the British Museum. 
It has been long sought for. 

Tue ‘Popular Educator’ did so much 
good at the time of its publication that 
we are glad to hear Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
intend to bring out a thoroughly revised 
edition. 

Mrs. Orrenant’s ‘Cervantes,’ in Messrs. 
Blackwood’s series of “‘ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers,” is ready for press, and 
will shortly be issued. It is understood that 
Mrs. Oliphant has adopted Shelton’s version 
of ‘Don Quixote ’ in the passages she quotes. 

Mr. J. Venn, M.A., Fellow of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has in the press a work on 
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‘Symbolic Logic.’ It is proposed to enter 
pretty fully into a description and criticism 
of the generalizations introduced by Boole, 
explaining in detail their nature and rela- 
tion to the traditional scheme, and giving 
some historic account of earlier attempts to 
introduce symbolic and diagrammatic nota- 
tion into logic. Messrs. Macmillan & Oo. 
will be the publishers. 

Mr. Atxan, of Sunderland, who combines 
the writing of verse with the making of 
marine engines, has finished a poem of 
5,000 lines, entitled ‘A Life Pursuit.’ It 
embodies a great many of his own experi- 
ences of the world, and gives an account of 
his blockade running and imprisonment at 
Washington during the civil war in America. 
It is to be out in a short time. 

Tue Leicester Daily Post has changed 
hands, Mr. Bradshaw having sold it to Mr. 
J. A. Parker, who was for many years 
editor and manager of the Jndian Daily News 
of Calcutta. In the early portion of his 
Indian career Mr. Parker was the official 
shorthand writer to the Government of 
India. 

AnoTHER set of primers is announced 
under the title of ‘“‘ Bible Class Primers.” 
Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, of Edin- 
burgh, are to issue a series of manuals, 
edited by Prof. Salmond, of Aberdeen, for 
use in day and Sabbath schools and Bible 
classes. The first instalment, a Life of 
David, by the late Rev. Peter Thomson, 
M.A., of St. Fergus, a Semitic scholar of 
some promise, will shortly appear, and 
writers of different Protestant denominations 
will contribute to the series. 


Tue Folk-lore Society promises to be 
active during the coming session. The MS. 
of the ‘Denham Tracts,’ a vast storehouse 
of information, is in the hands of Mr. Hardy, 
the editor. The Rev. W. Gregor is passing 
through the press his ‘Folk-lore of the 
North-East of Scotland,’ which will soon be 

ublished. The MS. of Mr. Black’s ‘ Folk- 

edicine’ has been received. Signor Com- 
aretti, of Florence, and Prof. Pedroso, of 
Tiben, are also preparing MSS. for the 
Society. Then the Harvard University has 
sent a transcript of the titles of its English 
folk-lore books towards the ‘ Bibliography 
of Folk-lore’ now being compiled by Mr. 
Gomme. The new number of the Folk-lore 
Record will contain a translation of some 
Danish stories, besides the papers which 
will be read at the forthcoming session of 
evening meetings by Mr. Coote, Mr. John 
Fenton, Rev. J. Sibree, Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and others. 

Mr. Pemzz has finished his ‘ Notes for the 
Story of Nala,’ for the use of classical 
scholars. The Pitt Press is going to pub- 
lish the book. 

Pror. MontEr Wiiu1Ms has just returned 
from Berlin, where he has been making 
inquiries as to the arrangements for the 
reception of English Orientalists at the Con- 
gress to be held in that capital next year. 


M. Pav Meyer, Professor in the Collége 
de France, Paris, is preparing a French 
translation of the romance ‘ Gérard de Rous- 
sillon,’ published from a Bodleian MS. by 
Herr Mahn, and lately revised by Prof. 
W. Foerster, of Bonn. 


Messrs. Macmmuan & Co. will publish 





almost immediately a translation of Dr. 
Luigi Cossa’s ‘Guide to the Study of 
Political Economy.’ A preface is contributed 
by a distinguished English economist, and 
the translation, which is published with the 
author’s sanction, and has had the benefit 
of his latest corrections, has been made by 
a former lady student in one of the classes 
of political economy conducted under the 
superintendence of the Cambridge Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 
This ‘ Guide’ is intended to not only present 
in a compendious form a general view of the 
bounds, divisions, and relations of the science, 
but it also furnishes an historical sketch of 
the science. Dr. Cossa has been since 1858 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Pavia. 

Tue Rev. 8S. Beal, Professor of Chinese, 
will lecture at University College, London, 
on Tuesday, the 12th, and Thursday, the 14th 
inst., at 3 p.M., on some Chinese inscriptions 
recently discovered at Buddha Gaya, in 
India, and on the travels of some Chinese 
pilgrims subsequent to the time of Yiian 
Tsang (Hiouen Thsang). 

Pror. Gzorce C. Warr will commence on 
Wednesday next, at King’s College, Strand, 
a course of lectures intended to give a con- 
nected view of the history of ancient Greece, 
Rome, and the East. ‘The subject of the 
first series will be Greek history ; the second 
series (after Christmas) will deal with Greek 
literature. The class will meet once a week 
at 6 p.m., this hour being chosen for the 
convenience of those who are engaged in 
business during the day. 

Capt. Ricnarp Burron’s translation of 
the ‘Lusiad’ of Camoens, of which we 
made mention some time ago, will be pub- 
lished before long. 

Messrs. Crossy Locxwoop & Co. promise 
the following school-books: ‘The German 
Prepositions, with the Cases they Govern,’ 
by 8S. Galindo; ‘ German Colloquial Phrases, 
exemplifying all the Rules of the German 
Grammar,’ by the same author; and a 
‘Portuguese-English and English -Portu- 
guese Dictionary, with the Genders of each 
Noun,’ by Alfred Elwes. 

Tue first number of the Revue des Etudes 
Juives will contain, amongst other essays, 
(1) a revised translation of the Cyrus in- 
scription, with a commentary on its relation 
to the prophecies on Cyrus and the fall of 
Babylon, by M. Joseph Halévy ; (2) a first 
article with the title of ‘Etudes Bibliques,’ 
by M. J. Derenbourg, which will contain 
some new suggestions on the composition of 
the book of Job in connexion with the pro- 
phecy of Balaam. 


CoNSIDERABLE discontent continues to be 
felt amongst the Mohammedans of Patna at 
the proposal to substitute the Nagri cha- 
racter for the Persian in the language of the 
law courts of Behar. The change has been 
for many years in contemplation, and its 
object, as Lord Northbrook pointed out a 
short time since in the House of Lords in 
answer to Lord Stanley of Alderley, is to 
render the language of the courts more in- 
telligible to the natives of the province. 

Mr. Joun MacponE.t informs us we were 
mistaken in saying (Athen., Sept. 25th) that 
he is a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Commercial and Political Economy in Edin- 
burgh University. 





SCIENCE 


we 


Insect Variety: its Propagation and Distribu- 

tion. By A. H. Swinton. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tus is a most bewildering book. "We were 
first puzzled by the title, but it was not long 
before we found that it meant insect varia- 
tion and the relation of this to the propaga- 
tion and distribution of species. The title. 
page is followed by some plates largely 
occupied by tableaux from insect life, which 
would seem not inappropriate as illustrations 
of ‘The Autobiography of a Cricket,’ or a 
tale with some such title, in a magazine 
of light literature. Turning next to the 
lengthy introduction, we found that it con- 
sists of a vague and shadowy biography of 
the author as an entomologist. There are 
a few fairly intelligible passages in this, 
such as that from which we learn the thrill- 
ing fact that the author on one occasion 
‘sat down mechanically on the partially 
dried grass”; but as a rule the style is 
so obscure that it is difficult to make out 
what the whole mass of words means. The 
following description of, we believe, South- 
ampton Water is a fair specimen of the 
style, not only of the introduction, but of 
the whole book :— 

“*A silent turn in the road brought again to 
my view the winding creek, bordered with its 
well-known white mansions mirrored glassy and 
grey. Over the cockly mud flats and fucus 
wash, made in hurriedly the clear spring flood 
with a silver ripple until it kissed the shingles at 
my feet; and then there arose a voice of the 
tutelary river nymph, ‘Behold your fiuvio- 
marine limestones of the future !’...... Away and 
beyond the silvery gauze of fresh bromine and 
iodine undulated the upheaved cloud-cliffs of 
Vectis, ‘The deep-sea formation continued in 
the wavelets of the secondary.’...... And now 
as the morning fled its prime, a fleeting catspaw 
escaping the russet tangle hung with coral red, 
sat momentarily in the bulging jib of the creep- 
ing smack, and caused its keel to career sleepily 
along the waving water-grass; or now the in- 
dolent ducklings again and again put forth from 
the red brick angle, to undulate on the cool 
reflections. Chronologically it was autumn, a 
definable period in unlimited time.” 

The author’s passion for adjectives is mar- 
vellous, and his abuse of the English lan- 
guage terrible. In almost every other line 
occur such phrases as “to conglobe,” “to 
flavour of,” for to smell like—e.., of a certain 
plant-bug it is said that it ‘‘is thought to 
flavour of sliced cucumber” —“‘a bulky cyno- 
sure’’ for a large moth; and not seldom he 
breaks out into such alarming sentences as 
‘‘Reciprocating stimulatory friction of arti- 
culate parts to express emotion postulates 
adaptive acquisition, consequent on assumed 
integumental tendency under attrition to 
determine a smooth undulatory surface, 
and propagation by transmission.” After 
one such outburst of bad language even the 
author is frightened into the ejaculation 
that he ‘‘is getting as bad as the poets.” 

It is no easy task to read such a book. 
So far as we can make out, its author is an 
enthusiastic entomologist who has derived 
no small pleasure from using his eyes in the 
fields, and in so doing has learned not a 
few facts; he also seems to have read widely, 
if not well. But it is quite evident that he 
is entirely unable to estimate the relative 
value, either of his own more or less accu- 
rate observations, or of the authority of the 
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authors from whom he quotes. This want 
of judgment is shown in many such state- 
ments as that ‘‘ other sorts [of moths | seem 
to be influenced by sight, as Trichoptera, 
whom I have known to attach their ove 
{sic] to a fly’s wing, evidently mistaking it for 
a glassy brook”; and in many such argu- 
ments as this, where the author states that 
he remembers ‘‘ one morning, when saunter- 
ing along the highland glen, ... . catching 
a whining cry from the sunny side of the 
road, and on proceeding to the spot de- 
tected an orange-belted fly wrestling on a 
buttercup-head with a small Hymenoptera,” 
and argues from the piteousness which he 
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thinks he detected in this ery that insects ex- 
presstheir various sensations by modifications 
of sound identical with those which human 
beings employ to express corresponding 
emotions. The author also quotes with 
equal complacency, on the one hand, from 
such accurate writers as Dr. Darwin and 
Sir John Lubbock, and on the other such 
conceits as that ‘‘ certain dragon-flies, espe- 
cially the large species of Libellulina, give 
out a melancholy sound on the wing, which 
Dr. Landois, who attributes its production 
to the spiracles, thinks they learned from 
listening to the sighing of the reeds.” The 
italics in this extract, as in the above pas- 
sage on Trichoptera, are, of course, our own. 

The book treats chiefly of the odours and 
secretions, dances, colours, and ‘‘ music ”’ of 
insects of all classes, and of the relation 
which these characters have to sexual se- 
lection, and, consequently, to the reproduc- 
tion and variation of the species. It is 
made up of a great many interesting quota- 
tions from other writers on these subjects, 
and of some novel facts, of various degrees 
of credibility, observed by the author. But 
quotations and experiences alike are buried 
under such a mass of what, to adopt for a 
moment the style of the author, we may call 
sesquipedalian phraseology and rodomontade 
that it is impossible to follow the thread of 
the argument. 





SATURN’S RINGS. 
Kenton, near Exeter. 

In your journal of August 21st, p. 244, is an 
account of the discovery of the duplicity of 
Saturn’s rings by the brothers Ball of Devon- 
shire in the year 1665. The record of their 
observation was, it appears, announced in the 
first volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
and is stated to have been made by Mr. William 
Ball and his brother Dr. Ball at Mainhead, near 
—, with a good telescope thirty-eight feet 

ong. 

Mr. Hind supposes that Minehead, North 
Devonshire, was tie place of the discovery, but 
your reviewer rightly suspects that the word in 
the Philosophical Transactions is a misprint for 
Mamhead, a village which is near Exeter, while 
Minehead is not near Exeter nor in Devonshire 
at all. I write to corroborate your reviewer's 
opinion and to claim for Mamhead (originally 
spelt Maimhead) the honour of being the scene 
of this very important discovery. 

The old mansion and manor of Mamhead were 
for about two hundred years in the possession of 
the Balle family. The late Dr. Oliver thought 
that probably one John Balle, who is mentioned 
as overseer of the will of Nicholas Balle the 
elder of Chudleigh, was the first of the family 
who settled in the parish. However that may 
be, among the list of rectors is the name of John 
Courte alias Burge, admitted May 27th, 1581, 
on the presentation of Giles Balle, of Mamhead. 
Sir Peter Balle, Knt., D.C.L., the son of Giles, 





was Recorder of Exeter for forty years, and his 
biography is preserved in Prince’s ‘ Worthies of 
Devon.’ He died at Mamhead House, and was 
buried in the parish church on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1680. He had a family of seventeen 
children, among whom were William Balle, the 
eldest, who married Mary Posthuma Hussey, of 
Lincolnshire, and Peter, a doctor of physic, who 
was buried in the Temple. These two sons 
could be no other than the Mr. William Ball 
and his brother Dr. Ball who looked through 
their long telescope in Mamhead Park on the 
13th of October, 1665, and saw what no man 
had ever seen before, the division in the rings 
of the most distant of all then known planets, 
Saturn. 

The manor of Mamhead has long ago passed 
into other hands, and the Balles are forgotten in 
the neighbourhood. But among the peasantry 
there is a common saying which preserves their 
name and will probably hand it down for ages. 
At the back of the site of the old mansion, now 
demolished, is a marshy spot, above which in 
damp weather a light cloud hovers like a puff of 
smoke, and the country folks when they see this 
say, ‘‘There’s rain a-coming ; don’t ’ee see old 
Balle smoking his pipe ?” Thus tradition would 
have perpetuated the fact that a Balle lived at 
Mamhead House, that he was an old man, and 
that he was fond of his pipe, but all memory of 
the more interesting fact of the two young 
Balles and their telescope would have been for- 
gotten had not Mr. Hind unearthed the fact and 
given to Devonshire the honour of this very 
important astronomical discovery. 

GrorcE Pycrort. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. JoserpH THomson has returned from 
Africa in excellent health, and will read a paper 
on his most remarkable journey at the first 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, that 
for November 8th. 

The Dutch Arctic exploring vessel the Barents 
has been unfortunate thissummer. In attempt- 
ing to reach the north-easterly cape of Novaya 
Zemlia she struck on a reef at Cross Island, and 
narrowly escaped shipwreck. She was brought 
back, however, safely to Norway. The leader 
of the expedition reports a great difference in 
the position of the ice in northern Novaya 
Zemlia from last year, the drift, however, being 
favourable for reaching Franz Josef Land. This 
accounts for the success of Mr. Leigh Smith’s 
gallant endeavours, he having advanced north- 
wards on a much more westerly meridian. It 
is now the opinion of several authorities on 
Arctic matters that of all known routes the one 
which should be chosen by the next Polar ex- 
pedition is that along the western shores of 
Franz Josef Land. 

Mr. Stanford is preparing for publication the 
following geographical books: ‘Index Geogra- 
phicus Indicus : a Gazetteer of India,’ embracing 
about 20,000 names of the most important places 
of India, spelled agreeably to the authorized 
spelling, by Mr. J. F. Baness; ‘The Flora of 
Algeria,’ considered in relation to the physical 
history of the Mediterranean region and sup- 
posed submergence of the Sahara, by Mr. W. 
Mathews; ‘The Tourist’s Guide through 
London,’ by the Rev. W. J. Loftie ; ‘ Water 
Supply of England and Wales: its Geology, 
Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution, 
and Statistics,’ by C. E. de Rance ; and ‘The 
Town, College, and Neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough,’ by Mr. F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S. 





MR. WILLIAM LASSELL, F.R.S. 

Ir is with great regret that we announce the 
death of this veteran astronomer, which took 
place quietly and without suffering early on the 
morning of Monday last, the 4th inst. He was 
born on the 18th of June, 1799, at Bolton in 
Lancashire, and his construction of reflectin 
telescopes, in which he attained such skill, an 
of which he afterwards made such good use, 





commenced about the time when Sir William 
Herschel was passing away from our midst, full 
of years and of honours. In 1846 Mr. Lassell 
completed one of two-feet aperture, and of most 
excellent definition, with which the year after 
he discovered the satellite of Neptune (the only 
one hitherto known to exist), which is a minute 
object even in the most powerful telescopes. 
He also discovered independently (though anti- 
cipated by two days in seeing it by the late 
Prof. Bond, of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
U.S.) an eighth satellite of Saturn, which is 
seventh in the order of its distance from the 
planet, and has been named Hyperion. The 
satellites of Uranus were long a puzzle, Sir 
William Herschel having discovered two of 
them less than six years after the discovery 
of the planet itself, and afterwards thought 
that he had detected the existence of four 
others. Mr. Lassell began searching for them 
also in 1847, about the same time that M. 
Otto Struve did with the 15-inch refractor 
of the Pulkowa Observatory, and the re- 
sult was the discovery of two satellites, now 
called Ariel and Umbriel, within the orbits 
of Herschel’s first two, and the disproving of 
the existence of his supposed other four. Fol- 
lowing the minute stars in the vicinity of the 
planet is very difficult, and, whoever the 
priority in seeing Ariel and Umbriel, the obser- 
vations by which their orbits were determined 
were made by Mr. Lassell in 1852 at Malta, to 
which island he had transported his two-foot 
reflector, to take advantage of its more trans- 
parent atmosphere. In 1861 he constructed a 
much larger reflecting telescope, four feet in 
aperture and thirty-seven feet in focal length, 
which he also set up in Malta, and made with 
it a large number of observations of the planets, 
distant satellites, and nebulz, of which he dis- 
covered many new ones. On his return to 
England Mr. Lassell purchased an estate near 
Maidenhead, where he passed the last years of 
his life. He received the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in recognition of 
his discoveries, and was its President from 1870 
to 1872. He became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1849, and was also elected an Hono- 
rary Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
besides receiving an honorary degree from the 
University of Cambridge. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Aristotelian, 8.—‘ Philosophy in Relation to its History,’ Dr. 
8. H. Hodgson. 
i ical : in the Llyn Arenig Bach 


Mon. 
Wev. M 
Fat. 





icr Pp 8 — Di ex 
Deposit,’ Mr. H. Stolterforth. 

New Shakspere, 8.—' Forewords,’ the Director; ‘First and 
Second Quartos and the First Folio of “ Hamlet,’’’ Dr. Tanger. 








Acience Gossip. 

Dr. Anprew Wison, F.R.S.E., of the 
Edinburgh Medical School, has in course of 
preparation a work entitled ‘Chapters on Evo- 
lution.’ The work is designed as a popular 
exposition of the Darwinian and allied theories 
of development, and will present in a popular 
dress the evidence for evolution, and include a 
history of the progress of that theory. It will 
be profusely illustrated. 

Wirn the object of encouraging the study 
of agriculture, two special scholarships of 2001. 
a year each have been founded by the Bengal 
Government to be held at the Cirencester College. 
Candidates must be natives of Bengal, Behar, 
or Orissa, and must have passed the B.A. ex- 
amination, on the physical side, at the Calcutta 
University. The first two scholarships to be 
granted will be tenable from the commencement 
of next January. An allowance will be given 
to the selected candidates to defray the expenses 
of proceeding to England, and a similar allow- 
ance will be made for the return journey at the 
completion of the course. 

Mr. Cuarixes Jounnson, who for a long period 
was the lecturer on botany at Guy’s Hospital, 
died on the 21st of September, at the age of 
eighty-nine. Mr. Johnson was editor of 
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‘Sowerby’s English Botany,’ ‘The Ferns of 
Great Britain,’ and several other botanical works. | 

Mr. V. Batt, of the Geological Survey of | 
India, sends to the Royal Dublin Society an 
account of the occurrence of diamonds in India. 
The Geological Survey has demonstrated that 
diamonds occur in the Vindhyan rocks of 
Northern India, and Mr. Ball states that the 
Punnah mines in Bundelcund yield a mean 
annual produce to the value of nearly 60,0001. 

A NEW comet was discovered by Dr. Hartwig 
at Strasbourg on the 29th of September; it 
was then very near Arcturus, and was bright, 
just visible to the naked eye, and had a tail 
2° in length. The following night it was dis- 
covered independently by Prof. Harrington at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S. Dr. Hartwig has 
since obtained a sufficient number of observa- 
tions to enable him to compute an approximate 
set of elements and ephemeris, by which it 
appears that the comet passed its perihelion on 
the 7th of September, and is now receding also 
from the earth. The following places are ex- 
tracted from his ephemeris, which is adapted to 
Berlin midnight :— ; 


| 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s. —- 

Oct. 8 16 29 22 67 14 
» 10 16 47 18 68 56 
ts be 17 215 70 30 
» 4 17 14 51 71 55 


It will be seen that at present the comet sets 
about ten o’clock at night. On the 2nd inst. 
its brightness was equal to that of a star of the 
fifth magnitude. 

Miss A. Buckiry’s new book, ‘ Life and her 
Children : Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Amceba to the Insects,’ will be published by Mr. 
Stanford in November. 

Mr. A. C. Happon, Demonstrator of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has been very successful in establishing 
a zoological station in Torbay and organizing 
a class which has been actively engaged during 
the long vacation in dredging operations and in 
the preparation and preservation of marine 
specimens for the Cambridge Museum. 

Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Co. promise 
several practical treatises for the ensuing season : 
‘On Mine Drainage,’ by Mr. Stephen Michell, 
joint author of an essay on ‘The Best Mining 
Machinery’ and ‘The Cornish System of Mine 
Drainage’; ‘On Stationary Engine Driving,’ by 
Mr. Michael Reynolds, author of ‘ Locomotive 
Engine Driving’; ‘On River Bars: an Account 
of the successful Removal of the River Bar at 
Dublin, prefixed bya Consideration of the General 
Principles of River Bars,’ by Mr. I. J. Mann, 
C.E.; ‘The Ladies’ Multum-in-Parvo Flower 
Garder,’ by Mr. Samuel Wood, author of ‘Good 
Gardening,’ &c.; ‘The Fields of Great Britain : 
a Text-Book of Agriculture, adapted to the 
Syllabus of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington,’ by Mr. Hugh Clements 
(Board of Trade), with an Introduction by Mr. 
H. Kains Jackson ; ‘The Early Forcing Garden,’ 
by Mr. S. Wood ; and several new volumes and 
new editions in Weale’s Rudimentary Scientific 
Series: ‘Materials and Construction,’ by Francis 
Campin, C.E.; ‘Sewing Machinery,’ by J. W. 
Urquhart, C E.; ‘A Treatise on Slate and Slate 
Quarrying,’ by D. C. Davies, F.G.S.; ‘ Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Civil Engineering,’ &c., 
by Messrs. Law and Burnell, with large addi- 
tions on recent practice in Civil Engineering, 
by D. Kinnear Clark; ‘ Pioneer Engineering: a 
Treatise on the Engineering Operations con- 
nected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in 
New Countries,’ by E. Dobson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
second edition; and a new edition of Mr. 
Warington Smyth’s ‘Rudimentary Treatise on 
Coal and Coal Mining.’ 





THREE of the Cornish county societies—the 
Polytechnic and the Miners’ Association and 
Mining Institute—formed a Committee in the 
autumn of 1879 to make an inquiry into the 
nature, efficiency, and safety of the various 


explosives in use, or proposed for use, in the 
mines of Cornwall and Devon. The Committee 
have just published their first Report, and have 
experimented with or obtained information re- 
specting twelve different kinds of explosive com- 
pounds. It is intended to continue the inquiry. 

M. E. Yuna communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris on the 13th of September 
a note ‘De l’Influence des Lumitres Colorées 
sur le Développement des Animaux.’ The ex- 
periments were made with the eggs of Loligo 
vulgaris and Sepia officinalis, which were placed 
in vases of water so arranged as to be influenced 
by monochromatic light. The eggs, it is stated, 
were developed most actively by the violet and 
blue rays, and, on the contrary, vitality was 
retarded by the red and the green rays. The 
yellow rays were found to act as the ordinary 
white light of day. 

Tue Indian Government is about to send 
Dr. King, Superintendent of the Calcutta Bo- 
tanical Gardens, to the Andaman Islands to 
select a site for the experimental cultivation of 
cinchona. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERU M,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), ea 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—ls. 














Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik. Von J. 
Overbeck. Erster Halbband. (Leipzig, 
Hinrich.) 

Tue completion in two volumes of this en- 
larged and corrected edition of Prof. Over- 
beck’s ‘History of Greek Sculpture’ is 
promised by the autumn of next year; this 
first half-volume will receive its completion 
in the present autumn, but it appears by no 
means prematurely, as it comprises a survey 
of a distinct and well-rounded period of 
easy and plausibly authenticated transitions, 
limited at last by a transition which is, 
perhaps, the most abrupt and most mar- 
vellous that occurs in any history of any art. 
After a rather grudging recognition of the 
obligations of Greece to Egyptian and Eastern 
sculpture, the reader is carried through 
the earliest Hellenic traditions of plastic art 
and artists, through the ‘‘ Homeric-heroic ”’ 
period, and so, after a discussion of the 
relation of literary notices to preserved 
monuments of archaic art, he reaches the 
verge of entire emancipation from conven- 
tionalism and crudity as marked by the 
style and geniusof Myron. Ifthe remainder 
of the story receives treatment on the same 
scale, the author is likely to find himself 
severely pinched by the limits of another 
volume and a half, but not, it may be, with- 
out some compensating advantages to his 
style and to his readers. Indeed, the 
ample breadth of his pages seems adopted 
to harmonize with the length of his sen- 
tences—sentences which with painful fre- 
quency are equivalent to paragraphs. 

The introduction sets forth the author’s 
conception of the value of a study of art 
from the historical point of view, and this 
is pressed with such urgency, indeed, that the 
eesthetic is scarcely recognized at all. It is 
by the recognition of the stages of growth 
and development of art that archaic works, 
which ‘the untrained” pass by with pity 
or a smile as simple curiosities, become 
objects of higher and truer interest than 
the more popular examples of art in its 
stages of decline. An expansion of interest 





in ancient art will thus, it is argued, give 
a better ‘‘ objective standard”’ for the modern 
student when the earlier works, which, hoy. 
ever unsuitable as models to be copied, 
exhibit a healthy and fresh originality, ar 
habitually contemplated in company with 
examples of art at its highest perfection, 
Nay, the appreciation of these best ex. 
amples (so the historian ventures to argue 
as he warms with his theme) can only be 
attained definitely, if indeed at all, in 





virtue of attention to an historical course. 
When we come to understand what they 
have in common with earlier productions, 
and what, as compared with these, they 
possess of their own which establishes their 
superiority, then shall we be in the way, 
and perhaps in the only way, to feel con. 
fidence that the transmutation of mere con. 
fused astonishment at the production of the 
Grecian chisel into admiration is due to true 
enlightenment. Nothing, in fact, it is said, 
can endow our judgment of the worth and 
significance of a work of ancient sculpture 
with such certainty and independence as the 
ability to assign its place in the historical 
sequence of art development. 

There is, however, a question which some 
will be disposed to make a previous ques- 
tion (though an historian may easily over. 
look or not think himself bound to take 
cognizance of it)—whether the most appro- 
priate attitude towards a work of art is 
that of a student, or one with which the 
intellectual concentration known as study, 
and especially historical study, is all but 
entirely unconcerned. Galleries of sculpture 
and painting are now so constantly assumed 
to be intended to give opportunities for 
study that itis becoming necessary to remind 
German professors and their admirers that 
the final cause of a work of art is neither 
intellectual appreciation nor moral edifica- 
tion, but refined and elevated delight; it is 
the imagination, and not the analytical 
faculty, that must justify the artist by a 
verdict of permanent satisfaction. The 
interest which he appeals to is properly 
esthetic, not antiquarian. Between the 
museographers and the pure historians 
works of art are in danger of becoming 
transformed into scientific specimens, of 
which the morbidly developed are to the 
purely scientific student only on that account 
more interesting. The relation of the student 
to art is in such case much the same as that 
of an investigator of pedigrees—useful, too, 
in his way —to political history. What 
is called elucidation of art becomes not 
much more than exposition of rather pre- 
carious pedigrees of styles. 

With these reservations, the history of 
Greek sculpture may be pronounced a 
subject of great importance and interest 
in spite of the difficulties with which it 
is beset. The first of these, momentous 
as it is, the paucity of remains, is frankly 
admitted by Prof. Overbeck. The _his- 
torian might thus seem to be foiled at the 
outset in any attempt to complete even a 
simple catalogue of artists and their works 
in chronological succession, and still more 
decidedly in the higher function of tracing 
reactions among contemporaries, from age to 
age, between local school and school, and 
sympathetic relation to general movements 
of mind. But, nevertheless, much may be 
said upon the subject, as this treatise shows, 
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and much may be even ascertained. Besides 
theremains of certified and localized antiquity 
like the A{ginetan and Selinuntine sculp- 
tures, there are others in marble and bronze 
of antiquity as unquestioned if too often of 
uncertain original provenance, and also the 
valuable class of identified copies of works 
described by the ancients. The information 
to be derived directl} from these is enhanced 
tenfold by the verification which they give 
of the accounts of early art in ancient lite- 
rature and the consequent guarantee for the 
value of such accounts where we are des- 
titute of like means of direct verification. 
It appears to be a defect in the work that 
the author does not reduce his difficulties in 
some degree by making more use of the 
indications of the coins, which have full 
claim to connexion with sculpture, are always 
localized, and in a great number of instances 
accurately dated. The archaic vase paint- 
ings, again, might have been utilized with 
advantage in illustration of the early ideal 
of the human figure. On the other hand, 
the author is scarcely sufficiently on his 
guard as to the margin of untrustworthiness 
which we are bound to take for granted in 
ancient literary authorities. Our most useful 
guide, Pausanias, was certainly not more 
accurate either in his criticisms or his state- 
ments than Vasari and Condivi, and what 
this implies we may learn from every page 
of Cavalcaselle and Crowe. We have had 
some recent warnings much to the purpose. 
The figures from one of the pediments of the 
temple at Olympia, which Pausanias was 
told with confidence, as he confidently told 
us again, were works of Alcamenes, who 
was even mentioned as in competition with 
Phidias, have recently come forth from their 
sepulchre of centuries. We ask ourselves 
as we look on them, Was the ascription erro- 
neous ? or was the reputation of a sculptor 
liable in the fifth century B.c. to be ex- 
aggerated by the detractors of a greater 
rival? ‘The same excavations have brought 
to light the works from the opposite pedi- 
ment attributed to Pseonius of Mende, in 
Thrace, and also his figure: of Victory, and 
down falls at once the theory which self- 
reliant German criticism had built up with 
such specific attributions, of a school of 
Thracian sculpture as excellent as cha- 
racteristic. 

The chapter on Homeric-heroic sculpture 
will be turned to with interest and not with- 
out reward. The author reasonably assigns 
the gravestones (Schliemann) and lions 
of Mycene to a pre-Homeric period, and 
collects and comments on all the poet’s 
notices of plastic art; but when he decides 
that Homer on the whole described the art 
of his own time, we hesitate and wait for 
more definite information than is vouch- 
safed to us. The suppressions of a poet from 
a sense of keeping have always been as 
serious as his exaggerations, or, let us say in 
this case, as his enhancements of his con- 
temporary art to suit an age of demigods, 
certainly are. 

Much less than justice is done to the 
model of the shield of Achilles as conceived 
by Homer. Welcker, it is rightly stated, 
was the first to point out that the varied 
and complex subjects were conceived as dis- 
tributed upon a succession of bands round a 
central boss; but his scheme breaks down 
from his assigning the most important and 





crowded subjects to the innermost and least 
capacious circles, and Prof. Overbeck, un- 
aware that this error has long ago received 
correction by reversal of the order, is 
reduced to conclude that the poet had no 
clear conception of any special arrangement 
and that one may be as good as another; his 
own preference, however, being given to 
perhaps the worst. Equally unfortunate is 
his attempt to recover the symmetrical dis- 
tribution of the forty-four different and 
crowded subjects which Pausanias cata- 
logued as he took them down in order from 
the throne of the archaic Apollo of Amyclee 
in Laconia; his scheme is adopted after 
study of those of a number of German 
authorities, but he misses a reference to one 
still earlier in Falkener’s ‘Museum of 
Classical Antiquities,’ 1852, which, with a 
little candid study, would have gone far to 
save the trouble of all, from Pyl and Brunn 
to Ruhl and Trendelenburg. It may further 
be said that, but for exclusive attention to 
the speculations of his countrymen, the 
professor might have been spared the un- 
fortunate utterance, that the subjects with 
which the shield of Achilles was enriched 
by Hephestus were adopted without any 
regard to particular appropriateness. 

It has always been known from the frag- 
ments of arms, hands, &c., that the number 
of figures in each of the Aginetan pedi- 
ments must have exceeded the eleven of 
Thorwaldsen’s restoration ; we are furnished 
here with an interesting copy of the restora- 
tion, comprising fourteen figures, which K. 
Lange arrived at after minute examination 
of the remains and the dimensions of the 
figures, and of the space that was available 
for their accommodation. 

Less satisfactory are the full-page plates 
of the Neapolitan statues of the tyrannicides 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as at present 
restored and in proposed restoration. The 
group is better given in the less ambitious 
woodcut. To the late Prof. Friedrichs was 
due the identification of these copies of the 
group which Stackelburg recognized long 
ago on a tetradrachm and bas-relief at 
Athens. Another ancient repetition has 
turned up within these few years; it may be 
seen in the British Museum on the shield of 
the goddess on a Panathenaic vase obtained 
from Cyrene. In the British Museum may 
also be seen the bronze satyr which Over- 
beck engraves as manifestly dervived from 
the same original as the marble satyr of the 
Lateran, in which Brunn, supported again 
by coin, bas-relief, and vase, identified a 
reminiscence of the astonished satyr of 
Myron. An engraving of the not very 
accessible Discobolus of the Massimi Palace 
at Rome presents another model of Myron 
with the aad turned towards the discus- 
whirling right hand—a correction of the 
attitude of the Townley statue. The traces 
and the records of archaism in Greek sculp- 
ture may be said to die out with Myron, 
but how short a way does this conduct us to 
the art of the pediments, frieze, and the 
colossal statue of the Parthenon! and yet 
Myron was a contemporary of Phidias. 

In looking back generally over this account 
of the origin and early stages of Greek 
sculpture, we feel most disposed to cavil at 
the rule, too strictly adhered to, of allowing 
nothing to foreign influence until all pos- 
sibilities of independent native origin have 





been exhausted. It is not so much that 
Egyptian and Eastern works are thus treated 
unjustly, but it is to ignore in the Greek 
a chief endowment of original genius— 
susceptibility of influence combined with 
marvellous faculty of inventive transmu- 
tation. The treatise, however, as a whole, 
all differences of opinion and qualifications 
apart, may be warmly recommended to the 
increasing circle of votaries of ancient art. 





THE ROMAN REMAINS AT SANDOWN. 


Havine had the opportunity of a day or two’s 
digging at Sandown with my friend Mr. J. E. 
Price, [ hope that it may interest your readers 
if I supplement Mr. Westropp’s communication 
to you on May 22nd (Athen. No. 2743, p. 670) 
with a few notes on the explorations made since 
and their present state. 

It is evident that the room described so well 
by Mr. Westropp, far from being ‘‘ the prin- 
cipal room,” was a subordinate member of a 
large Roman villa. It is balanced on the other 
side by a noble room, forty feet long, and divided 
by edlantie into two compartments, the floor 
of which is a mosaic pavement of large size and 
great beauty. At the top of the upper compart- 
ment of this pavement is the fylfot or swastika. 
Beneath this is a group representing Perseus 
and Andromeda. ‘The central design of the 
upper compartment is nearly destroyed, but the 
corners contain medallions representing the four 
seasons, and the lower end the figure of a 
bearded man with astronomical instruments. 
The lower compartment of the mosaic floor con- 
tains in the centre a head of Medusa, and in the 
four corners groups of one male and one female 
figure each; one of which groups represents 
Ceres and a nude man bearing a plough of 
primitive shape, and the others appear to have 
relation to musical performances. Four figures 
with winged heads blowing horns occupy the 
spaces between these groups. Between the 
room described by Mr. Westropp and this newly 
discovered room is a long room or corridor paved 
with tesserz in alternate red and white squares, 
and having in the centre a mosaic representing 
Orpheus. Behind these three chambers are 
several subordinate apartments, some of them 
also containing mosaic pavements, but without 
figures. A short distance beyond the room 
with the Medusa pavement is a semicircular 
building with tiled floor, probably a carcer. 
Several circumstances lead one to suspect that 
the principal room, or atrium, of this villa has 
yet to be found, and that the whole group of 
buildings must have been of very large extent. 
The field over which the committee of explorers 
have obtained permission to excavate is one of 
seven acres, and it and the adjoining field pro- 
bably contain remains of rooms even more im- 
portant than those already explored. Nothing, 
indeed, need now stop the course of investiga- 
tion and discovery, except want of funds to 
proceed with it. These, I am convinced, will 
be liberally forthcoming. 

With regard to the portions already uncovered 
two interesting details are just now being worked 
out: the first, the direction and extent of the 
flues for heating, and the second, the means of 
internal communication between the apartments. 
Under the flooring of the long room containing 
the Orpheus pavement a subway of massive 
masonry has been discovered, and traced to its 
termination at the wall of the room containing 
the Medusa pavement. In one of the smaller 
apartments a large doorway has been cleared 
out, and stones from the lintel identified. One 
of the square columns supporting the floor of 
another important chamber, formed of tiles eight 
inches square and one inch thick, alternated 
with layers of cement of the same thickness, 
was discovered on Monday ; and also a flue in 
situ in the wall of the same chamber. 

The period of occupation is indicated by the 
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discovery of coins from Gallienus (a.p. 260) to 
Constans (A.D. 337). 

The spot is visited daily by large numbers of 
people, who are sad pilferers. I do not know 
the number of inhabitants and visitors in the 
Isle of Wight now, but I am afraid they are 
mostly thieves. Before my eyes, a well-dressed 

rson took up a tessera, and handed it to his 
emale companion, who pocketed it without a 
blush. The explorers are taking all the means 
in their power to check this pernicious, but 
truly English, practice. 

I believe the explorations will be proceeded 
with as long as the weather continues favourable, 
but they will, of course, have to be suspended 
when winter comes. Arrangements will then 
be made to cover in and adequately protect the 
pavements from the weather. 

It is beyond doubt that no similar discovery 
of equal interest and value has been made since 
the exploration of Uriconium, The antiquarian 
skill and insight which have led to it should be 
acknowledged by antiquarian societies and the 
public in the most fitting way, by providing 
funds for its completion and continuance. All 
I need add is that the veteran antiquary, Mr. 
Cornelius Nicholson, of Ventnor, is treasurer to 
the committee of explorers. 

E. W. BraBroox. 





‘SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS FAMILY.’ 
6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, Sept. 25, 1880. 

IN reading your critic’s long description of the 
picture of ‘Sir Thomas More and his Family,’ 
in Mr. Rowland Winn’s collection at Nostel 
Priory, I feel interested in his allusion to the 
figure of a monkey, which he describes as being 
depicted on a portion of the canvas previously 
“‘turned in.” Could this be the monogram of 
Martin van Cleef? In Her Majesty’s collection 
at Windsor Castle is a curiously finished picture 
containing numerous figures, and representing 
‘The Calling of St. Matthew.’ At one time, I 
believe, this work was attributed to Mabuse, 
although apparently without any authority. On 
the picture in question there does not appear to 
be any writing or monogram to assist us in find- 
ing the author of it, yet, curiously enough, we 
find in this picture ‘‘a chained monkey con- 
spicuously placed,” and apparently having no 
reference to the subject of the picture. Now 
we have a similar monkey in an old and coarsely 
executed woodcut, representing our Lord and 
his disciples leaving the Temple. By the side 
of the monkey in this print are the letters 
“Vv. C.,” which may be the initials of Van 
Cleef. I am aware that some print connoisseurs 
read these letters as ‘‘ V. G.,”’ and ascribe the 
print to another hand ; yet it must be remem- 
bered that in the better authenticated mono- 
gram of Martin Van Cleef, where a front view 
of the ape is given instead of the profile, or 
semi-profile, as in the picture at Windsor Castle, 
we find on the body of the ape a small shield, 
bearing similar Roman letters, viz., ‘‘V. C.” 
Walpole merely alludes to the elder Van Cleef 
coming to this country during the reign of 
Philip and Mary, but it is quite possible that 
Martin van Cleef may have visited England in 
the early part of his life, and was then employed 
to complete Holbein’s picture of the family of 
Sir Thomas More. F. Peter SEGuier. 


*,* The monkey in question is an essential 
element of the design, and was never intended 
for a signature, still less for a ‘‘ monogram.” 
The beast is life size, and doubtless one of 
More’s numerous household pets. Besides,—1, 
neither of the Van Cleefs had to do with any 
part of a picture of this technical nature ; 2, there 
18 no apparent connexion between the painting 
and the signature of M. Van Cleef ; 3, **V. C.” 
does not occur on the picture. In short, on 
such grounds as these as well might we attri- 
bute to Mosca every painting which contains 
a house-fly, because that artist is believed to 
have signed his works with representations of 
a fly, and give all pictures containing dogs to 





Hondius ; all with cocks to Jerome Cock ; all 
with stars to Staren; all with foxes to Vos. 
Finally, it is of Joost Van Cleef we read that 
he came to England, not of Martin, and Joost 
did not sign with the monkey! 





THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT PHAROS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 
Alexandria, September, 1880. 

By the kindness of the Khedive, who fur- 
nished me with a special order, I have just been 
enabled to visit the fortress of Kaitbey, built 
in the fifteenth century upon the site of the 
original Pharos of Alexandria. The island of 
Pharos is long since joined to the mainland, and 
its name only lingers in the Arabic word for a 
lighthouse, ‘‘Fandr”; but that the tower of 
Sostratus stood at the end of the ridge of rocks 
which forms the western wing of the Great 
Harbour is perhaps the most certain fact in 
Alexandrian topography. My object was two- 
fold: to see what is one of the finest relics of 
medizval military architecture in the East, and 
to discover, if possible, some trace of the old 
Greek building. The value of the fortress as 
a work of war unfortunately forbids me to 
describe it as a work of art, but the most 
interesting part of it is the keep, a huge 
white tower standing four-square and topped 
by a crumbling minaret. This keep, I have 
no doubt, marks the exact site of the Pharos ; 
and since Abdallatif in the thirteenth cen- 
tury describes the lower story of the ruin as 
square, it is not improbable that the walls of the 
keep follow the lines of the old walls, and are 
built on the same foundations with the old 
material. But, to my intense disappointment, 
I found nearly every stick and stone in the whole 
fortress covered with a thick coating of stucco. 
Almost the only exceptions are the doorway of 
the keep, which is formed of four huge blocks 
of plain Assouan granite (viz., two door-posts, 
lintel, and threshold), a granite column with 
Corinthian capital, upholding an arch inside, 
and two tablets of white marble, engraved in 
worn Cufic characters. As long as this stucco 
remains, one may look in vain for even a stone 
of the old building. The windowless cruciform 
mosque inside the keep, lit by a great square 
shaft in the centre open to the sky, is curious, 
but utterly devoid of ornament, except for a 
mosaic marble pavement which lies under the 
shaft, and forms a square between the four equal 
branches of the Greek cross. This pavement is 
sunk a foot below the floor of the four branches, 
perhaps to hold the rain that falls in winter. 
But though the mosque is not beautiful, its 
existence in that place tends to confirm the 
opinion that the keep marks the site of the 
Pharos, as the Arabs were notoriously fond of 
planting their mosques on sites hallowed by 
tradition or history. I hope to send another 
note on the subject. ALFRED J. BUTLER. 





M. JULES FERDINAND JACQUEMART. 

ENGLISHMEN will join the French critics in 
lamenting profoundly the death of the dis- 
tinguished engraver, who, born in Paris in 
1837, was not quite forty-three years of age 
when he expired on the 26th ult. after a long 
illness, which he contracted during a visit to 
Vienna in 1873. On this occasion he acted 
as a juror of engraving at the Universal 
Exhibition. This attack resulted in an incur- 
able malady of the lungs, which before long 
seriously interfered with Jacquemart’s studies 
as an engraver, and compelled him to spend his 
winters at Mentone, where, nevertheless, he did 
as much work as was practicable, especially in 
water-colour painting, to which his attention 
had long been carefully and thoroughly given. 
He painted with remarkable freedom, brilliancy, 
purity of tints and tones, and extreme fidelity. 
He was one of the chief promoters of the Société 
des Aquarellistes, whose doings have been much 
admired in France and abroad. He appeared at 
the Salon of 1861 as a painter and as engraver, 








and showed such skill that he won much applause 
from those artists whose opinions swayed the 
judgment of the laymen. e was the son of 
the late M. Albert Jacquemart, able author of 
the ‘ Histoire de la Porcelaine,’ Paris, 1862, a 
sumptuous work, for which the engraver sup. 
plied twenty-six etchings of exquisite lucidity, 
solidity, and ‘‘ colour.” No one but a painter 
could have engraved so finely. An English 
translation of this work, with twelve of the 
etchings, has been published by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co. Another work in which the 
two Jacquemarts were concerned with M, 
Henri Barbet de Jouy is the magnificent 
‘Les Gemmes et Joyaux de la Couronne,’ Paris, 
1865. In this publication the younger Jacque- 
mart produced some masterpieces, among them 
being the famous ‘‘Pl. 46,” a triumphant 
representation of the well - known buckler. 
shaped vase of rock crystal which is in a case in 
the Galerie d’Apollon. A proof of this lies 
before us, and shows the conscientiousness, 
care, learning, freedom, and felicity of the 
draughtsman who could render with such pre- 
cision the transparent, lustrous, hard, and pure 
material, its innumerable reflections of surround- 
ing objects, its breadth, andits sparkle, without 
the slightest appearance of labour. He engraved 
among other examples ten pictures in the 
Museum at New York. He produced a very 
numerous series of illustrations of great value 
to his father’s ‘History of Furniture,’ which, 
like the companion work on porcelain, we re- 
viewed at the date of publication. The artist 
was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour 
in 1869 ; he received medals in 1864, 1866, and 
1867 ; likewise a medal of honour in 1878. 





THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF COINS AT ATHENS. 
1, Bloomsbury Court, W.C., Oct. 5, 1880. 
WILL you permit me to make known through 
your columns that I am forming a small collec- 
tion of later English coins for presentation to 
the national collection of coins and medals in 
the University of Athens, which, from lack of 
sufficient funds, is very weak in specimens 
of the English series? If any Philhellenes or 
others interested in promoting the study of 
numismatics would be willing to contribute any 
well-preserved specimens in gold, silver, or 
copper, I should be happy to take charge 
of them and present them in their name to 
the collection, as, the Eastern complications 
permitting, I propose to visit Athens in 
November. The coins might otherwise be sent 
through the Hellenic Legation direct to M. Pos- 
tulacca, the Curator. I should be particularly 
glad of a Gothic crown piece of the present 
reign. GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

M. A. Yvon is said to be preparing a large 
panoramic picture representing the battle of 
Ulundi, and it is to be exhibited in London in 
May next. It is further said that this portent 
will be stretched on a wall of 130 yards (!) cir- 
cumference. Let us hope that for ‘ yards” 
“* feet” is to be read. 

Tue large picture, or the fragments of it, re- 
presenting the ‘ Battle of Agincourt,’ by Sir R. 
Ker Porter, which has recently been disinterred 
at the Mansion House, and, to the wonder of 
a new generation, exhibited at Guildhall in a 
terribly dilapidated condition, was the third 
work of its class which the energetic and war- 
like artist produced. The first was called 
‘The Storming of Seringapatam,’ 1799—an 
event which in 1800, when the news of it 
reached Europe, created a tremendous furore. 
Sir R. K. Porter, then a youth of twenty or 
so, filled a canvas 120 ft. long in less than six 
weeks, and the picture was much praised when 
it was shown in the Lyceum Great Room in the 
last-named year. There is hardly any doubt 
that Mulready was one of Sir Robert’s assistants 
in this work. It was burned by accident; the 
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sketches made for it were sold at Porter’s sale | 


in 1843. The ‘Siege of Acre’ was the subject 
of the next picture or panorama; this was fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Battle of Agincourt,’ which was 
likewise shown at the Lyceum Great Room 
about 1803. It was soon after presented to the 
Corporation of London, and hung in Guildhall ; 
thence removed, it was again exhibited about 
thirty years later ; after this it disappeared till 
about 1866, when it was rehung, and it then 
became plain that rats had made free with the 
edges of the canvas, which had been removed 
from the stretching frame and ignominiously 
treated. We take these notes from Mr. 
Stephens’s ‘ Memorials of W. Mulready,’ 1867, 
where, with other details, the author gives 


‘ yeasons for believing that Mulready, then a 


student of the Royal Academy and seventeen 
years of age, had a share in painting the ‘ Agin- 
court,’ of which even the wreck shows that it 
is a work of very great spirit. It is 100 ft. long. 
It has been shamefully neglected. It is proposed 
to restore this prodigious production and treat it 
better in future. 

Dr. ScHiremMann’s new work, ‘ Ilios,’ which 
Mr. Murray will publish before long, will be 
enriched with appendices and notes by Prof. 
Virchow, Brugsch Bey, Prof. Sayce, Prof. Max 
Miller, Prof. Mahaffy, Prof. Ascherson, Mr. 
Calvert, and Mr. Duffield. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in the 
press ‘A Short History of the British School 
of Painting,’ by Mr. G. H. Shepherd, giving 
a brief account of the characteristics of each 
artist, and an enumeration of his principal 
works. 

Tue Edinburgh Town Council are about to 
expend the sum of 1,200/. in placing statuettes 
of characters in the Waverley novels in the 
thirty empty niches of the Scott Monument. 

We are glad to learn that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has agreed to refer to a com- 
mittee the question of what can be done in 
respect to the obstruction placed by the City 
authorities on the site of Temple Bar. Sufii- 
cient is now to be seen of the design of 
Mr. Horace Jones to prove that it is quite 
out of keeping with the Courts of Justice. 
Had the design been placed before the public, 
as it ought to have been, the work would 
have been condemned on esthetic and architec- 
tural grounds. Than the position of the 
“memorial” nothing could be more ill judged, 
not to say unfair. The erection of an uncalled- 
for structure on a site which, at a great public 
cost, has been enlarged for public convenience, 
ought to be stopped. A ‘‘refuge,” if erected 
where Mr. Street has suggested, that is, to the 
westward of the obstruction, might be accept- 
able. Still better would be a subway at this 
point, and an inscription to mark the old site of 
Temple Bar. Let us hope the obstruction may 
be removed. That Mr. Street approved such a 
design as this is out of the range of possibilities. 

Ir has been proposed to ‘‘restore” the old 
Bridge Chapel at Rotherham by way of memorial 


. of the late Mr. Guest of that town, an ac- 


complished antiquary, and the historian of his 
native place. Still we are glad to learn that the 
feoffees of the place refused permission for the 
desired operations, that cash was not forth- 
coming, and that the committee of restorers has 
retired in disgust. To ‘‘ restore” a genuine 
ancient building in memory of an antiquary 
was surely like insulting his spirit beyond the 
grave, 

Tue danger from fire to which the collections 
of the Louvre have been exposed by the burn- 
ing of a considerable portion of the upper floors 
of the Pavillon de Flore on Saturday last has 
excited much alarm. It is deplorable that a 
building which is, on the whole, the greatest 
treasure-house of art in the world should still 
be exposed to risks of this nature, and be in 
unbroken connexion with houses in which fire 
is constantly used. 





MUSIC 
—~eo 
M. OFFENBACH. 
THE most distinguished among composers of 


| opéra bouffe, Jacques Offenbach, died in Paris 


last Tuesday, at the age of fifty-eight. He was 
born of Jewish parents at Cologne, on the 20th 
of July, 1822; but, though by birth a German, 
he belongs, both by education and style, to the 
French school of composers. He studied music 
at the Conservatoire of Paris, his instrument at 
that time being the violoncello. On the com- 
pletion of his studies he entered the orchestra 
of the Opéra Comique as a violoncellist, also 
appearing as a solo player, though with no very 
marked success. His first essays at composition 
consisted of short pieces for his instrument and 
songs for vawdevilles. He next became conductor 
at the Théditre Francais; and his first opera, 
‘ Pépito,’ in one act, was produced at the Opéra 
Comique in 1853. It was not, however, till 
1855, when he took the theatre of the Bouffes 
Parisiens in order to produce his own works, 
that he reached the height of his popularity. 
His rapidity in composition was surprising ; the 
catalogue of his pieces given by M. Gustave 
Chouquet in Dr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’ shows that between the years 
1856 and 1862 he produced no fewer than twenty- 
five operas, of which six were brought out in 
1856 and five in 1857. It cannot be doubted 
that this fluency injured the quality of his work, 
but it would be most unjust to deny him the 
possession of great talent. He had a constant 
tlow of melody—often trivial, sometimes even 
vulgar, but very seldom dry, and of that pecu- 
liarly ‘‘ ear-catching ” quality calculated to en- 
sure it at least a temporary popularity. Perhaps 
no modern composer has furnished so many 
melodies for the street-organs. M. Offenbach 
must also be credited with a large amount of 
‘‘vis. comica” and a thorough knowledge of 
stage effect, besides such an amount of real 
ability as would, if directed into a more serious 
channel, have given him a higher place in the 
history of art than that which he is likely to 
hold as a clever writer of burlesques. His works 
for the stage number about seventy, among the 
most popular being ‘ Orphée aux Enfers’ (1858), 
‘Genevieve de Brabant’ (1860), ‘La Belle 
Héléne’ (1865), ‘Barbe Bleue’ (1866), ‘La 
Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein’ (1867), ‘La 
Princesse de Trébizonde’ (1870), ‘ Madame 
Favart’ (1878), and ‘La Fille du Tambour- 
Major’ (1879). 








Busical Gossip. 

THE autumn season of Italian opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will commence on Monday 
week, the 18th inst., under the management of 
Mr. Armit. It was at one time feared that the 
theatre would not be opened this season, Mr. 
Mapleson having decided to concentrate his 
energies on his American enterprise ; but this 
misfortune has been averted, thanks to the 
initiative of Mr. Armit, who brings to his 
onerous task the experience gained in assisting 
his father-in-law for several years in the manage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s. The prospectus shows a 
desire to depart somewhat from the beaten track, 
but that the direction indicated is wise cannot be 
safely asserted. The one novelty promised is a 
work described as a ‘‘ grand dramatic opera,” 
‘MariadiGand,’ by Signor Tito Mattei, the libretto 
by Signor Cimini. The circumstance that Signor 
Tito Mattei has not hitherto given evidence of 
his powers as a composer of grand opera must 
not be taken as proof of his lack of such powers. 
But the other task which he has undertaken, 
that of writing recitatives for an Italian version 
of ‘Maritana,’ may be condemned beforehand 
as a waste of energy. The promised revivals of 
‘Norma,’ ‘Semiramide,’ and ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ 
will not of themselves awaken much interest, 
but, if report speaks truly, Mr. Armit has 
secured a dramatic soprano in the person of 





Madame Giovannoni Zacchi, who will sustain 
the title réles in these somewhat antiquated 
works. Madame Trebelli may be expected to 
secure a success in ‘La Favorita,’ the music of 
the heroine in Donizetti’s masterpiece being 
written for a mezzo-soprano. In addition to 
Madame Zacchi, the list of artists includes the 
names of Mdlle. Rosina Isidor, Mdlle. ‘Elisa 
Widmar, Mdlle. de Bressolles, Signor Cantoni, 
and Signor Quintili-Leoni as new-comers, while 
among those more familiar are Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Miss Purdy, Madame Trebelli, Signor 
Runcio, Signor Vizzani, Mr. George Fox, Signor 
Pantaleoni, M. Ordinas, Signor Ghilberti, and 
Signor Foli. The engagement of an entirely 
new chorus of sixty-two voices is a step deserv- 
ing warm commendation. The conduc.or will 
be Signor Li Calsi, who in previous seasons has 
shown himself well qualified for his position, 
and Mr. Carrodus will be the leader of the 
orchestra. 

Tue third Leeds Triennial Festival will take 
place next week, and promises to be even more 
successful than the preceding gatherings. The 
list of works to be performed could not well 
have been rendered more interesting nor the 
executive force more efficient and imposing. 
The festival will open on Wednesday morning 
with a performance of ‘ Elijah’; in the evening 
one of the two most important novelties, Mr. 
J. F. Barnett’s cantata, founded on Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘The Building of the Ship,’ will be 
brought forward. The second part of the 
concert will be miscellaneous, the most im- 
portant item being Mozart’s G minor Symphony. 
On Thursday morning there is a lengthy pro- 
gramme, consisting of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
aan Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, Sterndale 

ennett’s ‘May Queen,’ and Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren’s overture, ‘Hero and Leander.’ In the 
evening Handel’s ‘Samson’ will be performed 
with new additional accompaniments, written 
expressly for the festival by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout. The principal feature of Friday morn- 
ing’s concert will be Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s new 
sacred cantata, ‘The Martyr of Antioch,’ the 
words of which have been selected and arranged 
from Dean Milman’s poem by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. 
The second part will consist of Beethoven’s 
Mass in c and Schubert’s ‘Song of Miriam.’ 
The evening programme will include Bach’s 
cantata, ‘O Light Everlasting’; Raff's ‘Lenore’ 
Symphony; a new overture, entitled ‘ Mors 
Janua Vite,’ by Mr. Thomas Wingham; and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley.’ The festival will be 
brought to a conclusion on Saturday morning with 
a performance of ‘ The Last Judgment,’ the first 
and second parts of ‘The Creation,’ and the 
‘*Gloria” from Handel’s Utrecht ‘Te Deum.’ 
There will be an orchestra of 112 performers, 
the wood wind contingent being doubled, 
and a chorus of 306. The principal vocalists 
engaged are Mesdames Albani, Osgood, Anna 
Williams, Patey, Trebelli, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, 
Henschel, Henry Cross, and Frederic King. 
The conductor is Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 

THE programmes of the new series of Pro- 
menade Concerts at Covent Garden, under Mr. 
Weist Hill, are of a distinctly lower type than 
those under Mr. F. H. Cowen’s leadership, and 
are therefore unworthy of notice in these 
columns. 

Tue Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
will be resumed this afternoon. 

Tue South London Choral Association, under 
the direction of Mr. L. C. Venables, announces 
aseries of three concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
on April 5th, May 19th, and June 22nd next. 
The Association has secured the lease of the 
Surrey Masonic Hall, where, in addition to an 
inaugural concert, performances of ‘The Mes- 
siah’ and ‘Elijah’ will be given during the 
season. 

THE current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale contains the last of a long and most 
interesting series of articles on ‘Music in 
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Russia,’ written by M. César Cui, himself a 
Russian composer of distinction. Besides a 
history of music in that country, the articles 
comprise a series of biographical and critical 
notices of the chief Russian composers, past and 
present, and an account of the principal musical 
institutions in the empire of the Czar. 

Ir is announced that the parts in M. Gounod’s 
new opera, ‘Le Tribut de Zamora,’ will be sung 

Mdlles. Daram, Krauss, and Ploux, and 

essrs. Boudouresque, Lassalle, Melchissédec, 

and Sellier. It is not expected that the work 
will be produced before next April. 

Frrepricu WIkPRECHT, one of the most dis- 
tinguished oboe-players in Germany, who for 
many years held the post of first oboe at the 
Opera of Berlin, died in that city on the 17th 
ult., at the age of seventy-six. 








DRAMA 


——_ 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS,’ Every Night at 8.30. LOUIS and 
FARIEN DEI FRANCHI, Bas IRVING. At 7.30. ‘RYGONES.’ by 
A. W. Pinero. Doors open . SPECIAL MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCES of ‘ The CORSICAN. ‘BROTHERS: SATURDAYS, October 9th, 
16th, 23rd. and 30th. at 

Box — a went) open 10 to 5 daily. 
or telegra: 


Seats booked by letter 








THE WEEK. 

Royatty (Reopening).—‘ Bow Bells,’ a Comic Drama in 
Three Acts, by H. J. Byron; ‘ Wild Flowers,’ a Dramatic 
Sketch, by Edward Rose; ‘ Popsy Wopsy,’ a Musical Folly 
in One Act, by Sydney Grundy and Edward Solomon. 

SurRREY.—‘ Virginius,’ a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Sheridan 
Knowles, 

Mr. Byron’s dramas have a strong family 
resemblance. Plot and situation are ordi- 
narily of small account, characters are for- 
cibly sketched and inadequately filled in, 
and the personal volition of the author is 
seen to direct the course of his bark, inde- 
pendent of all wind of probability or tide 
of motive. Confident in his power by quaint 
conceit or humorous extravagance to win 
back the favour of his audience, Mr. Byron 
takes the strangest liberties that ever were 
claimed by dramatist. The result is, how- 
ever, always success. Mr. Byron is one of 
the first humourists of the day. He could 
almost be trusted to 

Provoke a smile 
Under the ribs of death. 

If anything goes wrong in one of his pieces 
(and something often goes wrong), if the 
small balance of dramatic invention which 
he keeps at the bank is overdrawn, he has 
but to hand in a draft upon his fund of 
drollery and all is once more well. Criti- 
cism, mean time, stands in the same position 
as the public, but feels, of course, an added 
responsibility ;—not liking to censure, it does 
not dare to praise. 

A curious instance how successful is Mr. 
Byron’s method is afforded by the reception 
accorded ‘Bow Bells,’ his new ‘‘ comic 
drama” at the Royalty. The first act was 
received with indifference, and the second 
with discontent. Sensible, then, that he 
had tested to the utmost that favour of the 
public which is his sheet anchor, Mr. Byron 
commenced to exert himself. He did not, 
it is true, make any alteration in his course. 
He spread, however, all the canvas of his 
fancy, and displayed all the bunting of his 
drollery, and his vessel thus equipped sailed 
amidst acclamations into port. All thoughts 
of her unseaworthiness were then dismissed, 
and the homage due to a skilful pilot, who, 
whatever his lack of knowledge of the ocean 
tracks, could be trusted to force his vessel 
through obstructions at the mouth of the 
harbour, was accorded. Dismissing nautical 








illustrations, of of which, perhaps, too abundant 
use has been made, we may safely aver that 
‘Bow Bells’ was pulled out of the fire at 
a moment when its destruction seemed all 
but certain. It is gratifying to state, since 
the contrary is ordinarily the case, that the 
third act was the strongest. Mr. Byron 
may be congratulated upon having reserved 
the interest for the last act. So resolutely 
has he economized for this purpose, he 
may almost be said to have left his two 
previous acts without any provision. 
Nothing can be much more simple than his 
plot, which is based upon a constant and 
sorrowful experience of humanity. The idea 
that happiness is to be found in some total 
change of conditions is a rooted conviction 
of men which Pope advances when he states, 
in one of his most familiar lines, that 

Man never is, but always to be, blest, 
and which, in some of his most vigorous 
verses, Dryden derides when he tells how 
men 

From the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
Having by years of patience, and, as we 
may suppose from the conclusions at which 
he arrives, not too scrupulous toil, accumu- 
lated a competency, Mr. Byron’s hero, a City 
tradesman, retires into the country to lead, 
apart from social snares, falsehoods, and 
temptations, a life of purity and innocence. 
For a brief while his experiences are plea- 
santenough. In the end the conviction is 
thrust upon him that selfishness and im- 
posture, though they are inmates of great 
cities, are not confined to them, and that 
bucolic pursuits may sharpen other appetites 
than those which country fare will satisfy. 
With a largely augmented stock of ex- 
perience, accordingly, our citizen returns 
within the sound of Bow bells. His nieces, 
whom, with a view to induce them to select 
unsophisticated husbands, he has greatly 
tormented, are now left to choose for them- 
selves. 

This idea is as good as another for a 
comedy, since it offers room for a senti- 
mental interest and for that species of 
satire which is the salt of comedy. Had it 
been treated more seriously, a better work 
might have been extracted. Mr. Byron, 
however, has sacrificed probability to com- 
pactness, and when he has reached the third 
act, and it is necessary for the villains to 
be unmasked, he has made them very con- 
veniently pull off one another’s masks or 
throw off their own. 

A bright if not specially noteworthy inter- 
pretation of the piece is afforded. Mr. 

tighton plays with unction distinctly comic 
the citizen who seems to have occupied his 
leisure hours with meditations upon Jean 
Jacques. This is one of the best and most 
artistic of Mr. Righton’s performances. 
Miss Kate Lawler has a brusqueness and 
petulancy not unsuited to the character she 
presents of a tradesman’s niece with a will 
of her own. The actors generally play 
satisfactorily the characters assigned them, 
and one actor at least, Mr. Philip Day, suc- 
ceeds in stamping upon a character an 
exact, a recognizable, and a very comic phy- 


siognomy. 
With ‘Bow Bells’ were presented two 
short:r pieces. ‘Wild Flowers,’ by Mr. 


Rose, is a sketch of contemporary society 
with a pleasant love interest. ‘Popsy Wopsy’ 








is an extravaganza which, so far as ‘regards 
its plot, is not without drollery, but which 
owes much of its attractions to Mr. Solomon’s 
vivacious music. The principal characters 
in this were sustained by Misses Lawler and 
Brennan, Mr. Righton, and Mr. Haynes. 

Sheridan Knowles’s drama of ‘Virginius’ 
has been revived at the Surrey, for the re- 
appearance of Mr. Creswick after his return 
from Australia. This tragic masterpiece of 
a man who had a large measure of dramatic 
fire provides Mr. Creswick with a character 
suited to his talents. The exposition of 
Virginius which is afforded is conventional 
in style, and is wholly unlike the modern 
school of tragic acting. It has, however, 
genuine power, and is in its sustained 
strength more effective than the spasmodic 
style which has sprung of late into public 
favour. Mr. Creswick’s powers have ripened 
and his method has been matured during his 
absence, and his impersonation has variety 
and significance we failed to note in earlier 
performances. The general interpretation 
of this play had an amount of merit which 
reflects credit upon the Surrey management. 
Actors, many of whom are wholly unknown 
to the majority of playgoers, wore the 
Roman dress with an ease that is far from 
common in West End theatres, and acted 
with judgment and moderation which de- 
serve high commendation. Mr. J. A. 
Arnold’s Appius Claudius, Mr. Howard 
Russell’s Dentatus, and Mrs. Billington’s 
Servia were competent performances; Miss 
Cowell’s Virginia had grace and tenderness ; 
and Mr. Cartwright’s Icilius showed flashes 
of genuine passion. If performances of 
this class become common on the Surrey 
side of the river, there is a chance of the 
West End playgoer being lured to theatres 
altogether outside his customary limits. 
Mr. Creswick, previous to the termination 
of his engagement, will play a round of his 
characters. 








Dramatic Sossiy. 

Evenine performances have commenced at 
the Imperial Theatre, the entertainments con- 
sisting principally of ballet. No novelty has, 
however, been produced, the opening piece 
consisting of ‘A Quiet Pipe,’ with Miss B. 
Henri and Mr. Macklin in their original réles, 
and the following spectacle being made up of 
ballets which have been seen in the Aquarium, 
at Drury Lane, or at other theatres. 

At the morning performances at the same 
house a burlesque by Mr. R. Reece, entitled 
‘The Half-Crown Diamonds,’ has also been 
played. This is a rearrangement of a piece 
given a few years ago at the Mirror Theatre. 
Miss E. Farren, Mr. Royce, Miss Vaughan, 
Miss Amalia, and other members of the Gaiety 
company support the principal parts. 

Tue title ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ assigned last 
week to Mr. Dilly’s one-act piece at the Vaude- 
ville, should be ‘ Auld Acquaintance,’ a name 
which characterizes the intimacy originally exist- 
ing between the two principal characters. 

‘Rosert Macarre’ has been revived at the 
Ambigu Comique for the reappearance of M. 
Gil Naza, who plays the hero. M. Dailly is 
Bertrand, a part which in his hands should be 
irresistibly comic. The version of ‘ Robert 
Macaire’ now given is in five acts and seven 
tableaux, and is preceded by ‘ L’Auberge aux 
Adrets,’ "in two tableauc. 








To CoRRFSsPONDEN'Ts.—E. B.—E. J. C.—W. GH. Li 
. A.—G. F. P.—received. 
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LITERATURE 


—o— 


The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, K.C.B., 
late Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, Senator of Italy, &c. By Louis 
Fagan. With an Etching and other 
Tilustrations by the Author. 2 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Very interesting in many respects was the 

eareer of the late Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

Exiled at an early age from his native 

country, beset for some time by the troubles 

which poverty entails, often in conflict 
though seldom overcome, he not only at- 
tained to a high and most honourable posi- 
tion in the public service of his adopted 
land, but he became an actual power in the 
society of that land, consulted and trusted 
by leading statesmen, and esteemed by many 
of those distinguished persons whose weight 
was greatest in the world of letters. It is 
not very difficult to see or to explain how 
his success was achieved. He was endowed 
with a remarkable memory and an amount 
of brain power which enabled him to work 
hard and long, and so to accumulate know- 
ledge with little fatigue. He had the love of 
power which leads a man to spurn frivolous 
delights; his intellect was clear, his will 
was strong, his temper was hot. He pos- 
sessed most of the requisites for victory in 
the battle of life, especially the rare power 
of ruling, the capacity for conciliating where 
it is expedient and for crushing where it is 
necessary. Seldom doubting, never waver- 
ing, he steadily ascended until he had 
reached a height as remarkable as envi- 
able. Attached as he was to the country 
of his adoption, his love for his native land 
never grew cold, and his influence with 
the leading men of the Liberal party made 
him an invaluable adherent to the cause of 

Italian independence. Until he retired from 

the public service in 1866, he occupied a 

conspicuous position, and even afterwards, 

though his health was greatly enfeebled, 
he kept up his influence with many ruling 
men. The last years of his life, however, 
were rendered painful by a lingering illness, 
and he gradually dropped out of public 
notice, so that when the end came he passed 
away comparatively unremarked. But his 
fame must ever be associated with that of 
the Library of the British Museum, the 
noble institution to which he devoted so 
many years of his life, and which is so 





deeply indebted to his energy. 
ficent Reading Room is the best monument 
to his memory. But the volumes now 
before us will render good service by call- 
ing attention to the work he did, not only 
within the walls of the Museum, but also in 
the world without. They are at the same 
time rendered both interesting and valuable 
by the letters which they contain from 
many of the leading statesmen and other 
celebrated men of his time—Thiers, Cavour, 
Palmerston, Clarendon, Gladstone, and many 
others—sometimes dealing with the most 
important questions of the day, generally 
written with a frankness which testifies to 
great regard and esteem. 

Antonio Genesio Maria Panizzi was born 
at Brescello, in the territory of Modena, on 
the 16th of September, 1797. ‘‘ His father, 
Luigi Panizzi, was the son of Dottor 
Antonio Panizzi, a lawyer. His mother, 
Caterina Gruppi, was descended from a 
respectable line of ancestors, many of whom 
had earned for themselves honourable dis- 
tinction, chiefly in the profession of the 
law.” He was sent to school at Reggio— 
where he seems, to judge by a somewhat 
unsavoury anecdote on p. 11, to have early 
evinced a characteristic indifference to re- 
ligious matters—and then to the University 
of Parma, where he studied law, obtaining 
the degree of ‘‘ Dottor” in 1818. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed Inspector of 
Public Schools at Brescello, being indebted 
for the appointment to the goodwill of his 
sovereign, Francis IV., Duke of Modena. 
Before long, however, he joined the Asso- 
ciation of Carbonari, men whose chief wishes 
were ‘‘to free Italy, to unite her several 
states, and to expel the ‘stranger.’” In 
1821 he was summoned to the police office 
and there arrested. But ‘‘the man who 
arrested him proved to be a friend, and by 
the aid of this kindly official he was enabled 
to jump out of a window and again make his 
way for the frontier.” Arriving in Switzer- 
land, he wrote the book generally referred to 
as ‘I Processi di Rubiera,’ Rubiera being 
the name of the fortress in which the pro- 
secution of Modenese political offenders was 
carried on. This book, by which “the cir- 
cumstances which drove Panizzi into exile, 
though not detailed in all their fulness, are 
illustrated and rendered intelligible,” was 
even then sparingly circulated, and was 
afterwards ‘‘so rigidly suppressed by the 
writer that very few persons have ever seen 
it.’ In his absence “the contumacious 
Doctor of Laws Antonio Panizzi”’ was tried 
and condemned ‘‘to the punishment of 
death, to be executed on his effigy.” The 
Inspector of Finances at Reggio soon after- 
wards ‘‘ sent him an account of money spent 
in preparing his accusation, sentence of 
death, and even for the expenses of his 
execution tz contumaciam,” and requested 
that he would recompense him for the out- 
lay of ‘225 francs and 25 cents. including 
the usual fee for the hangman.” 

The representatives of Austria, France, 
and Sardinia having insisted on his expulsion 
from Switzerland, where he first sought for 
shelter, Panizzi was obliged to make for 
England. In May, 1823, he arrived in 
London, and there he spent a short time. 

‘¢ The author clearly recollects hearing Panizzi 
narrate that, in these days of his indigence, 
fourteenpence was all he allowed himself for 
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breakfast and dinner, and how well he remem- 
bered spending one portion of an afternoon in 
gazing through the windows of a cookshop, 
watching with hungry eyes the more fortunate 
mortals who were satisfying their appetites 
within.” 

From London he went, acting on the 
advice of Ugo Foscolo, to Liverpool, where 
he remained some years. 

‘* His income was chiefly derived from giving 
lessons in the Italian language and literature ; 
some of his pupils lived far away from the town, 
and he used to start on foot early in the morn- 
ing, give his lessons, and return to Liverpool by 
eleven o'clock.” 

In 1828 he accepted an invitation to occupy 
the chair of Italian Literature in University 
College, an offer due to the influence of Mr. 
Brougham, who in the spring of 1831, 
having become Lord Chancellor, and there- 
fore one of the rulers of the British Museum, 
introduced him into that establishment under 
the title of extra assistant librarian. In 
the Museum he gradually rose from step to 
step, until in 1856 he reached the highest 
post, that of Principal Librarian. The 
charge of being a foreigner was often 
brought against him, and we are told that 
a speaker at a public meeting once ‘made 
an open statement that Panizzi had been 
seen in the streets of London selling white 
mice.”” Not that precedents for bestowing 
posts in the British Museum on foreigners 
were wanting, for the second Principal 
Librarian was a Dutchman, Dr. Matthew 
Maty, and the fourth was a native of Switzer- 
land, Dr. Joseph Planta. Sir Henry Ellis, 
whom Mr. Panizzi succeeded, was the fifth. 

How much the British Museum owes to 
the tact and energy of the late Sir Anthony 
Panizzi is well known. From the time of 
his first entering upon office he never ceased 
to impress upon the minds of all the au- 
thorities concerned, whether Trustees or 
Treasury officials, the ideas which he him- 
self held, and which his biographer sums 
up as follows :— 

“<T. The Museum is not a show, but an in- 
stitution for the diffusion of culture. 

‘TI. It is a department of the Civil Service, 
and should be conducted in the spirit of ether 
public departments. 

“TIT. It should be managed with the utmost 
possible liberality.” 

Of all the various phases of his Museum 
life the present work gives a full account, 
especially as regards the development of the 
Library and the construction of the new Read- 
ing Room. But we will pass on from that 
part of Mr. Fagan’s work which deals with 
official life to those (of more interest to 
many readers) which refer to foreign affairs. 
In the year 1845 Mr. Panizzi was allowed 
to go to Vienna, and there he had an inter- 
view with his former sovereign, the Duke 
of Modena. On that occasion “he clearly 
and distinctly told the duke that his mode 
of government was wholly hateful to his 
visitor, though he had no feeling of enmity 
towards the duke himself personally, and 
that perhaps there remained even a sense of 
gratitude.” In 1851, being at Naples, he 
was received by King Ferdinand II., who 
‘¢ allowed him to talk on the subject of Poerio 
to Settembrini, and the prisons of Naples. On 
this theme Panizzi descanted uninterruptedly 
for full twenty minutes, when the king rose, 
closing the interview with the remarkable words ; 
‘Addio, terribile Panizzi.’” 
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He paid another visit to Naples, it may be 
remarked, in 1862, when he was, to use his 
own words, “so disgusted with the harsh pro- 
ceedings of the President of the Commission 
appointed to take possession of the property 
of religious corporations,” that he did not 
rest till he had obtained the dismissal of that 
ofticial. "With Settembrini and his friends, 
imprisoned in San Stefano, Panizzi sym- 
pathized so warmly that he took a leading 
part in a plan for their release. A steamer 
was chartered, the Isle of Thanet, which 
started from Hull in the autumn of 1855, 
bound for Naples, where the prisoners were 
anxiously awaiting its arrival; but an 
accident soon compelled it to turn back 
for repairs. A second time it set forth; but 
it was caught in a storm off Yarmouth on 
the 25th of October and totally lost. One 
of the numerous letters from Mr. Gladstone 
which these volumes contain was written on 
this occasion. It begins :— 


“*My dear Panizzi,—I cannot help writing 
you a line, however barren of condolence. I 
had hoped it might please God that your bene- 
volent plan should succeed. It seems usually 
so hopeless to do good in this world, on a large 
scale, that one desires to become intensely con- 
centrated on what lies within a small compass. 
For myself, too, I feel that with respect to the 
Italians I have had a great deal more credit 
than I have fairly earned; and I wished to have 
a hand in doing something by way of a step 
towards rectifying the account.” 


Another letter of Mr. Gladstone’s deserves 
to be quoted, because it is most charac- 
teristic of the writer :— 
“Clumber, October 18, 1865. 

“*My dear Panizzi,—Hi fu! Death has in- 
deed laid low the most towering antlers in all 
the forest. No man in England will more 
sincerely mourn Lord Palmerston than you. 
Your warm heart, your long and close friend- 
ship with him, and your sense of all he had 
said and done for Italy, all so bound you to him 
that you will deeply feel this loss. As for my- 
self, I am stunned. It was plain that this 
would come; but sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof, and there is no surplus stock of 
energy in the mind to face, far less to anticipate, 
fresh contingencies. But I need not speak of 
this great event. To-morrow all England will 
be ringing of it, and the world will echo Eng- 
land. I cannot forecast the changes which will 
follow ; but it is easy to see what the first step 
should be. I cannot write on any other subject. 
—Yours ever, and most warmly, 

‘*W. E. GuapsTone.” 


With exiles of the Mazzini type Panizzi 
appears not to have been so much in accord. 
Mr. Fagan states that he remembers 


“fone afternoon, about the year 1860, whilst 
walking down Fleet Street, in the company of 
Panizzi, being desired to look towards the left, 
on doing which, he perceived a man of very 
dark complexion, in a shabby black coat, with 
a silk kerchief wound round and round his neck, 
without collar, waistcoat buttoned high, and with 
downcast eyes, standing by the side of one of 
the small archways of what was but recently 
Temple Bar. Panizzi observed, ‘That is Maz- 
zini.. No bow, no sign of recognition passed 
between them.” 

Early one morning, almost before daybreak, 
we are told, on taking his seat in the dili- 
gence running between France and Italy, 
Panizzi 

“recognized close to him the figure of a man, 
in blue spectacles, and carefully enveloped in 
his long Italian cloak. It was no other than 
his quondam friend Mazzini, who, finding his 





incognito discovered, whispered ‘Per amor di 
Dio, Signor Panizzi !’” 

With Garibaldi, however, Panizzi was evi- 
dently on good terms, for the general dined 
with him on the 15th of April, 1864, on the 
occasion of his visit to London, and drove 
with him to Chiswick at five o’clock next 
morning, in order to visit the grave of Ugo 
Foscolo, above which 
‘‘the general requested his friend to address 
the crowd which their appearance had collected 
from all sides; the latter did not, however, 
hesitate to declare frankly that such a course 
would be contrary to the customs of this 
country.” 

It was in reference to the reception of Gari- 
baldi in England that Massimo d’Azeglio 
wrote the letter which has been printed in the 
‘Lettere ad Antonio Panizzi,’ and from which 
some extracts are given in the present work. 

Among the letters of most interest com- 
municated by Mr. Fagan are those written 
by M. Thiers on the subject of the Spanish 
marriages. They are too long for quotation, 
but they are well worthy of being carefully 
read. A briefer specimen of his correspond- 
ence is preserved in one of Lord Clarendon’s 
bright, vigorous letters. It was sent, it 
seems, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and ran as follows: ‘‘ Mon cher Ellice,—Je 
veux connaitre 4 fond le systéme financier de 
l’Angleterre; quand pourrez-vous me donner 
cing minutes?” As specially interesting 
may also be mentioned the long letter 
from Cavour to Panizzi, written on the 24th 
of October, 1859, at Leri, the country seat 
to which the great statesman had retired 
immediately after Villafranca with a heavy 
heart; Mr. Gladstone’s letters with re- 
spect to the conduct of the Emperor of 
the French in 1860; Massimo d’Azeglio’s 
confession of faith on the subject of 
spiritualism, written in 1865; Prosper Mé- 
rimée’s praises of his imperial friends at 
Biarritz; and Poerio’s account of Southern 
Italy, written in 1860. Mr. Fagan has 
made good use of the matoriils bequeathed 
to him, and has produced a work of great 
and probably lasting interest. Among the 
numerous illustrations which he has-contri- 
buted to these volumes, the two etched por- 
traits of Sir Anthony Panizzi deserve very 
high praise. 








The Council Book of the Corporation of Kinsale 
from 1652 to 1800. Edited by Richard 
Caulfield, LL.D. (Guildford, Billing & 
Sons.) 

Havine published the Council Books of 

Cork and Youghal, Dr. Caulfield has now 

edited in the same form that of Kinsale. 

This quaint old town lies seventeen miles 

directly south of Cork. Its proximity to the 

latter town has always prevented Kinsale 
from acquiring commercial importance, and 
during the present century it has fallen into 
insignificance, being a mere fishing station 
and a local but unfashionable watering-place ; 
nor do the few visitors that it attracts suspect 
that the siege of Kinsale, at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, was second 
in importance to that of Ostend only, and 
that the struggle round this remote borough 
formed the turning-point of the prolonged war 
between England and Spain. Ships making 
for the south coast of Ireland or the British 
Channel from the westward ran for the old 





Head of Kinsale, and the passage from this 
port to the harbours of Galicia was short 
and free from difficulty. Before the intro- 
duction of steam navigation, both English 
and foreign fleets frequently anchored at 
Kinsale. 

Perhaps originally a Danish settlement, 
Kinsale has a history similar to that of 
the other southern Irish ports. Colonized 
by English settlers, it suffered from the 
hostility of its neighbours, and endured a 
perpetual siege, lasting through generations. 
If we are to believe the declarations of the 
inhabitants of these places, it is not easy to 
understand how they continued to exist, and 
it may perhaps be suspected that in the in- 
tervals between hostilities the merchants of 
the seaboard towns contrived to do many 
good strokes of business with their heredi- 
tary enemies. The military importance of 
the harbour was rendered evident by the 
defeat there of the French and Spanish 
galleys in 1380; and when in the six- 
teenth century the relations of England 
and Spain became permanently hostile, 
proposals were often made for fortifying 
the town. During the reign of Elizabeth 
the Irish insurgents naturally communicated 
with the Continent through the ports of 
Western Munster, but this district, although 
adapted for the landing from time to time of 
small supplies of arms and ammunition, was 
not fitted to serve as a basis for extensive 
military operations. It is, however, difficult 
to understand why the Spanish expedition 
of 1601, sent to succour O’Neil, selected the 
county of Cork as the point of invasion, and 
established themselves at Kinsale, the only 
available road from which was closed by 
the garrison of Cork. Abandoned by their 
fleet and unable to retreat or advance, the 
Spanish invaders were penned up in Kin- 
sale, and after a vigorous defence of seventy- 
five days surrendered to the Lord Deputy. 
The Council Book of this period is not forth- 
coming; it possibly may be found among 
the Public Records, as after the siege the 
Lord President refused to return without 
express order the muniments of the city, 
which he conceived to be forfeited. It is, 
however, to be regretted that Dr. Caulfield 
has confined his notice of this remarkable 
siege in his prefixed annals to short and un- 
connected extracts from an ordinary and 
well-known history, and has not added to 
the illustrations of his volume an engraving 
of the picture of the siege preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, in memory of 
the fact that that collection of books owes 
its origin to a subscription made, at the sug- 
gestion of Raleigh, by the English officers 
out of the Kinsale prize-money. 

The most interesting portion of this 
volume is the entries during the reign of 
James II. and the temporary supremacy 
of the Catholic freemen. In most of the 
Trish corporations the books containing these 
entries have been destroyed, and in some, 
as in Galway, the new corporation did not 
commit themselves on paper, and left the 
records of this interval a blank. At Kinsale 
the records are carried uninterruptedly 
through this period, and we are enabled 
thus to judge, in the case of an ordinary 
borough, how far the Protestants were 
affected by the supposed liberalism of the 
last Stuart king. In May, 1686, for the 
first time, and under the letter of the Lord 
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Lieutenant (Lord Clarendon), there were 
admitted freemen, manifestly Catholics, 
without taking the oath of supremacy, who, 
for some unexplained reason, did not pay 
their fees. On the 28th of February, 1687, 
Robert Myagh was sworn sovereign for the 
remainder of the year by virtue of his 
Majesty’s letters patent. Myagh belonged 
to one of the Catholic families who had 
lost their property in Kinsale in the 
time of Cromwell, and had been in con- 
stant litigation with the Corporation. On 
the same day nineteen burgesses were ad- 
mitted, of whom sixteen were manifestly 
Catholics. Of the officers appointed on the 
same day three out of four were undoubtedly 
Catholics. The reconstituted Corporation 
appears then to have dissolved all the exist- 
ing trade guilds and reconstituted them. 
On the 5th of March the Masters of the 
new companies were sworn in, the nation- 
ality and religion of the first of whom are 
not doubtful, viz. Mr. Teige O’Know, Master 
of the Company of Coopers; the names of 
the other Masters are not so purely Celtic, 
but are unmistakably Catholic. Some new 
companies were also formed, including the 
‘Barber Chyrurgions and Perriwigg Makers 
of the Town and Liberty of Kinsale,” who 
were bound to trim gratis the sovereign, 
recorder, and town clerk, and their successors. 
The complete predominance of the Catholics 
is marked in the following entry :— 

**14 Oct, 1689. Ordered that the Sov" shall 
nominate such as are qualified to watch nightly 
in the Corporation, and such of the Protestant 
inhabitants as are not able to pay for Roman 
Catholicks to watch in the town, to be exempted, 
and such as he thinks able, either to send a 
Ro Catholick or pay for him.” 


This may be contrasted with an entry some 
thirty years later :— 

*€1 Oct', 1716. Whereas the Protestants of 
this town did watch and ward Jast year, that in 
future, if there be occasion, that the Roman 
Catholics shall send a suflicient man, each of 
them, to do their duty.” 

The introductory annals contain some 
interesting extracts about the sack of Balti- 
more by the Turks in 1631. This event is 
detailed in one of the best of modern Irish 
ballads, the author of which manifestly 
believed the sufferers to have belonged to 
the much-enduring Celtic race; for when he 
desires to express their detestation of the 
traitorous pirate John Hackett, who steered in 
the vessel of the Mohammedan captain, there 
occurs the line, ‘‘They cursed him with 
McMurrough that day in Baltimore”’; it is 
amusing to find that the sufferers were all 
Saxon oppressors, who probably had never 
heard of McMurrough, and that John 
Hackett is described as an Irish Papist. 

There are numerous interesting extracts 
and documents contained in both the intro- 
ductory annals and the appendix, out of 
which a large amount of miscellaneous in- 
formation may be sifted by the intelligent 
reader. We need scarcely add that this 
volume (the result of the energy of a 
private individual unaided by any public 
assistance) is a worthy companion of those 
which have preceded it. 











Japan: its History, Traditions, and Religions. 
With the Narrative of a Visit in 1879. By 
Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., M.P. 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 

No circumstances could have been more 

favourable for sightseeing than those under 

which Sir Edward Reed lately paid a visit 
to Japan. Having given his support to 
the aspirations after progress displayed 
by the Japanese Government by building 
ironclads for their navy, he received and 
accepted an invitation ‘“‘from his Excel- 
lency Admiral Kawamura, the Minister of 

Marine, and some of his colleagues”? to fol- 

low the creations of his skill to their new 

home. In the beginning of January of last 
year Sir Edward landed at Yokohama, and 
before many weeks of his short visit were 
over the hospitality of his hosts, the bril- 
liancy of the climate, the beauty of the land- 
scape, the gaiety of the people, and the 
quaintness of their civilization had so filled 
him with admiration that he determined to 
exchange the “letter or two to a leading 
journal,” in which he had intended to ex- 
pound his views on Japan, for a two-volume 
work. 

Of course, in a visit extending over only 

a few months, it was impossible that Sir 

Edward could gain more than a superficial 

knowledge of the history and the institu- 

tions of the country, and he frankly states 
in his preface that his information on 
these subjects is all second-hand. But 
none the less is our gratitude due to him 
for having written so vivacious an account 
of all he saw and heard during his stay 
in Japan. But though his readers will 
gladly listen to him while he relates his 
own experiences, it cannot but be re- 
gretted that he has given his book so 

much the air of having been written for a 

purpose, by championing on all occasions 

the Japanese views on international ques- 
tions in opposition to those of his own 

Government. No one will deny to the 

Japanese the credit due to them for the 

astonishing advance that they have made 

in real civilization, and all will sympathize 
with their 

‘‘aspiration...... for their country to be treated 

by the other powers on terms of absolute 

equality—to have its so-called sovereign rights 
fully recognized, and its liberty of action en- 
tirely unfettered.” 

In other words, they wish to abolish those 

clauses in the treaty which provide for the 

ex-territorial rights of Europeans and for 
the regulation of the customs tariff. But 
long experience is said to show that if the 
lives and limbs of Europeans residing in 
Oriental countries are to be protected and 
commerce encouraged, these clauses are 
necessary. China, Siam, Turkey, Egypt, 
and other states have submitted to them, 
and Japan could only be exempted from the 
common law if she were able to prove that 
she had definitively established reformed 
institutions on a European basis. Even Sir 

Edward Reed admits 

‘that at the time of the signing of the treaty 

it was absolutely essential, for the security of 

the persons and property of foreigners, that 
these should not be subject to the action of 
native courts. Torture, since happily abolished, 
then existed in grim reality, and justice of all 
kinds was administered in a fashion utterly un- 
suited to foreigners. But,” adds Sir Edward, 





‘*a great change has taken place. Codes of 
laws, both civil and criminal, have been framed 
on the best models ; while the procedure in the 
courts of justice would compare favourably with 
that in use in many European courts...... In the 
case of Japan, then, it appears certain that con- 
sular jurisdiction will shortly have to be seriously 
dealt with.” 


But Sir Edward Reed forgets that the 
changes he describes have been effected 
suddenly by a handful of men, and that the 
people in the interior of the country, who 
took him for a Chinaman, never having 
heard of any other foreigners, would as 
readily follow leaders who might bring 
back “torture in its grim reality” as 
their present enlightened rulers. That in 
some respects no advance has been made 
since the treaties were signed is shown 
by the fact that foreigners, except when 
provided with special passports, are still 
rigidly excluded from the interior of the 
country; and even that a step backwards 
is not impossible may be argued from the 
abolition of Buddhism as the State reli- 
gion, and the return to the ancient Shinto 
faith, which has been described by Mr. 
Satow, the great authority on this subject, 
as ‘‘an engine for reducing the people 
to a condition of mental slavery.” As to 
the foreign treaties, Sir Edward considers 
that they were imposed on the Japanese 
‘* by force of sword and musket and cannon,” 
but the events of the time hardly bear out 
this statement, nor were any threats of 
violence used by the foreign powers. ‘‘ Poor 
Shogun, poor people,” writes Sir Edward. 
‘* But more serious than the financial diffi- 
culty [that was then pressing on the Govern- 
ment | and more significant were the per- 
petually renewed efforts of foreigners to 
force Japan to trade with them.” It is 
curious that while witnessing and so much 
admiring the signal advantages which have 
accrued to Japan from her intercourse with 
foreign nations, Sir Edward should so much 
regret the first step which led to this advance. 
He is never tired of enlarging on the 
superiority of the new state of things over 
the old, and yet he never ceases to stigmatize 
the act which made this reform possible as 
one of cruel injustice. It is a pity also that 
before writing of the events which occurred 
subsequently to the establishment of 
foreigners in Japan, such as, for example, 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, he did not 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the facts. Readers of the present work 
should correct their impressions of the his- 
tory of this period by turning to Adams’s 
‘History of Japan,’ where they will find it 
accurately related by one who was on the 
spot, and who supports his statements by 
full and authentic testimony. 

With international questions, however, 
we take leave of the only parts of the work 
with which it is necessary to find fault, ex- 
cept it be to say that, already having in 
Dickson’s ‘Japan’ an excellent sketch of 
the history of the empire, we cannot but 
regret that Sir Edward should have thought 
it needful to shorten his most interesting 
account of his own tour by giving so long 
an introduction covering the same ground. 

On arriving at Yokohama, the approach 
to which had been announced by the sight, 
while yet nearly a hundred miles off, of the 
‘“‘lordly and beautiful Fujiyama,” which, 
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“like a vast and splendid temple, stood 
high above the ocean plain, white with 
snow and glittering in the sun,”’ a steam 
launch was sent off to the ship—it would 
have been a sampan if the treaties Sir 
Edward deprecates had never been made— 
for the distinguished visitor. At the land- 
ing-place he was received by Admiral 
Kawamura and other high officials, who 
conducted him by train to Yedo, or, as it is 
now called, Tokio, ‘‘the Eastern capital.” 
The motley appearance of this city is a 
fitting emblem of the state of transition in 
which everything, political and social, in 
Japan now is :— 


‘* Although Tokio is in the main still a 
Japanese city, exhibiting everywhere the life, 
the customs, and the costumes of the Japanese 
people, it bears many manifest and obtrusive 
evidences of European interposition. The 
railway, with its European station and equip- 
ments, is the first great contrast with the 
native architecture and appliances which strikes 
one. Not far from it is the foreign settlement, 
where many of the houses are of European 
type; and in looking over the city from an 
eminence, one sees bank buildings, schools, and 
occasional residences of foreign pattern rising up 
above the less elevated Japanese buildings—less 
elevated save as regards the temples alone, which 
here and there stand up high above all other 
Japanese constructions. Most of the great 
educational establishments, such as the Uni- 
versity, the College of Engineering, the Mili- 
tary College, and the Naval College, are of 
European style ; as are also some of the bar- 
racks, and likewise some of the manufacturing 
establishments. In fact, buildings of this style, 
with which alone we are familiar at home, but 
which were perfectly unknown in Tokio a few 
years ago, are now very frequent and con- 
spicuous objects in the bird’s-eye view of the 
city.” 

A month was agreeably spent by Sir Ed- 
ward in Tokio in inspecting the arts and 
manufactures, the public buildings, and 
objects of interest of the city and neighbour- 
hood. Nor should the hospitality of his 
many entertainers be unmentioned. The 
resources of land and sea, of vineyard and 
river, were taxed to their utmost to minister 
to his gratification ; and the height of com- 
pliment was reached when, at a dinner 
given by Admiral Kawamura, a “dainty 
dish” was set before him, from which, when 
cut, ‘‘ there flew a number of small birds, 
with written sentiments of welcome attached 
to their legs.”” The curiosity shops naturally 
attracted much attention, and Sir Edward 
gives a most interesting account, which is 
unfortunately too long to quote, of the pro- 
cesses employed in the manufacture of 
lacquer-ware. Japanese art Sir Edward 
justly considers to have been derived from 
China, and he tells us that ‘the first artist 
well worthy of the name was Kosé no 
Kanaoké,” ‘‘a pupil of a Chinese.” The 
extreme jealousy with which the Chinese 
guard their best pictures leaves only the 
common daubs painted at the treaty ports 
at the command of foreigners, and the con- 
trast between these and the excellent speci- 
mens of Japanese painting which are to be 
bought everywhere has given rise to the 
belief that the arts of the two countries 
have separate and distinct origins. But this 
is not the case, and the history of Japanese 
painting which Sir Edward gives is con- 
firmed by the literature on the subject. 
Probably all admirers of Japanese bronzes 





| have noticed that no two are exactly alike, 


but few perhaps are aware of the reason, 
which is thus explained by Sir Edward :— 


‘The European mode of casting ornamental 
objects, such as birds, flowers, &c., in very high 
relief as decorations of large bronze objects is to 
employ ‘ piece-moulds’ produced in the follow- 
ing manner. After moulding the pattern in 
wax or clay, and taking a plaster cast from it, 
you from this again take a cast in an alloy of 
tin and lead. This is then sharply chased and 
divided into a number of pieces, and is then 
used as the pattern from which the bronze or 
other article produced is moulded. The process 
is, of course, an expensive one, and it is not 
resorted to by the Japanese. They never em- 
ploy ‘ piece-moulds,’ and yet such is their skill 
that they produce complex flower-forms as per- 
fect as simpler castings, and more perfect than 
we ever, as a matter of fact, do produce by aid 
of our piece-moulds. It follows from their 
plan that whereas with the piece-mould system 
a succession of articles can be produced from 
the same mould, the Japanese require to remodel 
every article...... The idea of producing a thou- 
sand ornamental articles precisely alike is entirely 
foreign to the Japanese.” 

But the sights of Tokio only claimed the 
first attention of the visitor, and a trip 
through the inland sea to Nagasaki intro- 
duced him to the lovely succession of pano- 
ramas for which that huge lake is celebrated. 
Every one who has made the same voyage 
has admired with him 
‘*the little shrines and temples which are to 
be seen in picturesque places along the shore 
opposite to Shimonoséki; and beyond, on both 
shores, and up the wooded hillsides, the beacons 
which assist in marking the channel, and which 
carry small lights at night. Villages nestled in 
every sheltered bay, with their picturesque 
junks and boats clustered in front of them ; and 
as we got round on the western side of the land, 
where the ship channel curves away northwards, 
we came upon the broad shining surface of the 
smooth sea, that doubtless overspread many a 
once beautiful landscape, of which only the 
mountain tops, in the form of islands, are now 
visible.” 

After leaving Nagasaki Sir Edward paid a 

visit to the great commercial city of Osaka, 
which is frowned over by the castle cele- 
brated in history, of which, says the author, 
**it would be difficult to exaggerate the com- 
bined beauty and grandeur, with its lofty walls 
of stone, its curved outlines, its picturesque 
white buildings at the corners, its massive tower, 
its broad moat, and its huge blocks of granite 
of unexampled size and weight. The whole or 
most of the walls are notable for these very 
large blocks of granite, which vie with the 
largest of those built into the great pyramid of 
Cheops.” 
Here also has been established the im- 
perial mint, at which up to the 30th of June, 
1878, there had been turned into coin 
3,000,000 ounces of gold, 23,000,000 ounces 
of silver, and an amount of copper that 
yielded 91,000,000 cash and divisions of 
eash. The change from the whizz and 
whirr of the steam-driven machinery of the 
Osaka mint to the priestly calm of the sacred 
city of Nara was like passing from the new 
to the old world, the contrast between the 
two places being as great as that between 
the bright, new, gaudy little coins for 
which the former has become famous, and 
the huge bronze figure of Buddha, the im- 
pressive repose of which has given for more 
than eleven hundred years a tone of holy 
quietude to the latter. 








‘*The dimensions of this god,” says Sir 
Edward, “are truly colossal. His height from 
the base of the sacred lotus-flower on which he 
sits to the top of his head is 634 ft., and above 
this rises a halo 14 ft. wide, above which again 
rises for several feet the flame-like glory which 
arches in the whole figure. The face proper is 
16 ft. long, its width 94 ft. The eyes are 3 ft, 
9 in. long, the eyebrows 5} ft., the ears 84 ft.” 

But Japan is everywhere full of anachron- 

isms, not the least of which is the existence of 
a railway station at Kioto, the old capital of 
the empire, where generation after genera- 
tion the Mikados lived in sacred seclusion. 
Here in the imperial palace 
“the god-emperor dwelt ; here he was enthroned, 
here married, here lived, here died. When he 
walked in these gardens, mats were laid before 
him as he stepped, to keep his foot from touch- 
ing earth, and when he left them, as he rarely 
did, he was conveyed in a large carriage closed 
in by screens, and as he passed along the people 
stopped and worshipped. Any eye that saw his 
sacred form would, the people believed, be 
blinded by the sight.” 
Such was the state of things thirteen years 
ago only, and now the Mikado drives about 
the streets of Yedo in an open carriage, 
dressed in diplomatic uniform. 

We have not space to name even a tithe 
of the sights witnessed by Sir Edward Reed 
in this newly awakened country. Suffice it 
to say that he drank the cup of sightseeing 
to the dregs. Every ancient institution, 
every reformed establishment, every sort of 
festive entertainment, every kind of dra- 
matic performance, from the sacred dances 
of the Nara priestesses to the anything but 
sacred dances of the Osaka maidens—all 
were inspected by him. And the next best 
thing to seeing them is to read his descrip- 
tion of them, which is always graphic and 
lively. The author writes in high spirits, 
and he evidently found no difficulty in pay- 
ing his hosts the compliment of being pleased 
with everything he saw. 








Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance: 
a Biography. By Richard Copley Christie, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Errenne Doter may be accepted as a 

type of the Renaissance. The sanguine, ex- 

uberant life, the hunger after learning, the 
warm brotherhoods and fierce feuds, the 
cruelty to inflict martyrdom, and the zeal to 
accept it and convert it into triumph, which 
characterize an epoch out of the throes of 
which sprang light and liberty, are illustrated 
in his career with a fulness such as cannot 
easily be paralleled. In the great army 
that fought for freedom of thought and 
speech he can scarcely be said to have held 
acommand. For a lite spent in the arduous 
pursuit of letters there was no reward, actual 
or posthumous. Few but those who had 
cause to dread a similar fate, or his enemies, 
who raised over his ashes a howl of 
triumph, heeded his martyrdom, and 
Time, when the life of turmoil had ended 
in tragedy, declined to take charge of his 
reputation or be burdened with more than 
his name. Such memory of Dolet as sur- 
vives is the exclusive possession of the 
bibliophile or the scholar. To the former 
he is known as one of those erudite printers 
who have placed Lyons in typographical art 
by the side of Venice or Florence, or in 
subsequent times Amsterdam. The latter 
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has gleaned some scanty particulars con- 
cerning one who was the friend and the 
publisher of Marot and Rabelais, the 
pupil of Villanovanus, the ally of Bonaven- 
ture Despériers, the opponent-of Erasmus, 
and the antagonist of Scaliger. Meagre 
and inaccurate records are all that French 
biographical dictionaries supply, and English 
works of reference not seldom grudge him 
even that unsatisfactory tribute. Among 
those, however, to whom the world owes 
more than it cares to acknowledge or seeks 
to repay Dolet stands prominent. 

It is pleasant to think that anu English- 
man has been the first to drag to light such 
particulars concerning Dolet as may yet be 
found, and to supply a biography which 
must rank as adequate. So conscientious 
and so successful have been the labours of 
Mr. Christie, his work stands in the most 
important respects outside criticism. When 
by means of minute research in» quarters 
that are to the ordinary student wholly 
inaccessible, in the manuscript collections 
and ecclesiastical or municipal archives of 
such cities as Paris, Lyons, Limoges, and 
Toulouse, an author succeeds in establish- 
ing that all his predecessors are untrust- 
worthy, no standard by which to measure 
or judge his work is left. With the excep- 
tion of some articles in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine which Mr. Christie mentions with 
praise, the references to Dolet in England 
are few and almost always inaccurate. 
In France, meanwhile, things are not so 
much better as might be expected. In the 
third volume of the ‘Annales Typographici’ 
of Maittaire a hundred pages are devoted 
to Dolet, in which the references to himself 
contained in his own works and in con- 
temporary authors are collected. This work 
must, however, be regarded as a mémoire 
pour servir. <A life by Née de la Rochelle, 
published in 1779, is little more than a 
translation of the compilation of Maittaire 
with unimportant additions. A third memoir 
appeared in 1857 from the pen of M. Joseph 
Boulmier, entitled ‘ Estienne Dolet: sa Vie, 
ses (iuvres, son Martyre.’ In this life, 
written by an enthusiast, who himself calls 
his book a dithyramb, no attempt is made to 
supply an impartial history. Dolet is treated 
as a man of noblest character and loftiest 
intellect, and spoken of as ‘le Christ de 
la pensée libre.” None of these lives or 
of the accounts supplied in standard works 
of reference is free from inaccuracy, and 
from all of them together it is impossible to 
extract, says Mr. Christie, ‘a satisfactory 
explanation of his misfortunes and fate.” 
An opening was afforded for a work of 
sound and accurate scholarship, and such 
Mr. Christie has supplied. Close and con- 
scientious study of the writings of Dolet and 
his contemporaries, in books ‘‘ of several of 
which only a single copy is known,” has 
supplied much fresh and important infor- 
mation. In addition to these sources, Mr. 
Christie has been ‘fortunate enough to 
find in the manuscript correspondence and 
poems of Jean de Boyssone, preserved in 
the public library of Toulouse, a mine of 
interest and information respecting Dolet 
and his friends.” 

The matter thus obtained Mr. Christie has 
used with judgment, and his book may be 
cited as, in many respects, a model biography. 
Avoiding the temptation to dwell upon Marot 





and Rabelais, and ‘other eminent persons 
whose lives were to some extent connected 
with that of Dolet,” or to ‘‘ interweave with 
the life of Dolet the general history of 
literature and scholarship in France during 
the period in question,” he has kept 
steadily to his text, and has furnished 
a judicious estimate of the man and his 
work, and a luminous account of the cir- 
cumstances which aided the development of 
his character and brought about his death. 
Not even at the martyrdom of Dolet does 
Mr. Christie suspend his labours. Con- 
cerning his son, Claude Dolet, whose fate 
has hitherto been a mystery, he obtains in- 
formation which has every appearance of 
trustworthiness, and which reflects some 
light upon the career of Dolet himself, and 
he points to evidences which show the great 
printer, scholar, and martyr of Lyons, the 
‘father to a line,” if not of kings, at least 
of respectable lawyers and magistrates. 

In using this language concerning Mr. 
Christie’s work, and in stating, moreover, 
that its interest is such that a student can 
scarcely seek a surer pathway into the 
land of the Renaissance, we accord it such 
praise as it is a pleasure to be able to 
bestow. One drawback from its merits 
needs, however, to be mentioned. Occupied 
in the task of collecting and arranging 
materials, the author has neglected those 
graces of style which are only less important 
than soundness of judgment and accuracy 
of fact. His English is often inelegant 
and sometimes slovenly in the last degree. 
Scarcely a fault of writing is there from 
which he is wholly free, and some of his 
errors seem to betray an ignorance almost 
rudimentary of the laws ot prose. In his 
preface he commences to stumble over the 
most common obstacle in the path of young 
writers: ‘‘ Besides the four books written 
by Dolet and printed by 8. Gryphius (and 
which are the least rare of his writings), I 
have seen,” &c. When we get into the text 
we find such expressions as ‘‘ Of this court 
Bembo, though still a youth, was the life and 
soul, and has dedicated,” &c. Even worse 
than this sentence is that which follows it. 
On p. 27 there is a curiously awkward and, 
so far as we know, original attempt to escape 
the difficulties connected with the use of 
pronouns: ‘On the death of Longolius 
he seems to have succeeded the latter as the 
chief Professor of Latin at Padua.”’ “‘ Latter,” 
it may be said, indicates Longolius. When 
he says, speaking of Boyssone, ‘“‘A man 
of rare ability and love of letters, a poet, 
a jurist, and a scholar, a somewhat timid 
sensitiveness of disposition certainly de- 
tracted,”’ &c., Mr. Christie seems unaware 
that the opening words require the second 
part of his sentence to commence with the 
name of the man to whom reference is made 
or the pronoun which stands for it. Impos- 
sible comparatives and superlatives abound : 
“The floral games were among the chief 
festivals, if not the chiefest of all’; ‘‘ A more 
complete list,” where a list more nearly 
complete is meant, and so forth. ‘But 
although neither of these edicts were ever 
actually enforced,” &c., is an absolute offence 
against the simplest of grammatical rules. 
One more specimen shall be the last; it 
is a marvel of clumsiness: ‘His salary 
was forty livres tournois per annum, being 
a higher stipend than that of any other 





of the lecturers, and from which we should 
infer,”’ &c. 

If we dwell upon these offences, it is 
because there has always been a tendency 
on the part of those educated in English 
universities to neglect English style, to the 
study of which the university itself offers little 
inducement. In England at the present 
day a movement has commenced in favour of 
style, such as has long been seen in France, 
and a student of Renaissance literature 
is the last by whom a movement of this 
kind should be neglected. The only inaccu- 
racy in matters of fact that we have found 
in a careful perusal of the book is attribut- 
able to Dolet rather than his biographer. 
Mr. Christie supplies from a work of Dolet 
a description of Lyons, one passage of which 
is as follows: ‘‘Through its centre the 
Sadne rolls its sluggish waters, and on one 
side it is girded by the Rhone; then each 
of the two streams, flowing with a gentle 
current, receives the other into its bosom.” 
One who has breasted the current of the 
Rhone in Lyons would scarcely think of 
qualifying as “gentle” what is probably the 
most impetuous among the large rivers of 
Europe. 

Quitting the ungracious task of fault- 
finding, and turning from the book to its 
subject, we find a picture of the man so 
vivid and lifelike we seem to form with 
him what may almost be called a personal 
acquaintance. Fierce, turbulent, suspicious, 
generous, ardent, he shows in his behaviour 
the influence of those passions on which 
medizeval life imposed scarcely a check, and 
that special kind of ferocity begotten of 
literary quarrels which was a special out- 
come of the Renaissance. To understand his 
life it is absolutely necessary that the reader 
should know the epoch in which Dolet lived 
—a time when a university outbreak could 
send him to prison, and prepare the way 
for his judicial murder; when two or three 
words added, for the sake of making more 
clear the sense, to a translation of a work 
attributed to Plato could consign him to 
the stake; and when Scaliger, a man who 
had assumably never seen him, and whose 
cause of quarrel was purely literary, could, 
fifteen years after Dolet’s death, rejoice over 
it and make obscene jokes concerning it. 

Born of respectable and middle - class 
parents in Orleans—for the legends that 
assign him a more illustrious parentage 
may be -dismissed—Dolet spent the first 
twelve years of his life in his native city. 
At twelve he went to Paris, and commenced 
that worship of Cicero-which was the source 
of his greatness and of his fate. Of his life 
in Paris we know little. When seventeen 
years of age he proceeded to Padua, where 
he imbibed the free-thinking opinions which 
secured him the hatred both of Geneva and 
of the Sorbonne. After three years spent in 
the university, then one of the first in Europe, 
Dolet was taken to Venice as secretary of 
Jean de Langeac, Bishop of Limoges, and 
ambassador from France to the Most Serene 
Republic. Subsequently, in the hope of 
getting preferment from the bishop, he 
joined the University of Toulouse, and 
commenced to study law. Toulouse was at 
that time the seat of the most degrading 
superstition and the blackest ob-curantism. 
Dolet was very soon embroiled with the 
authorities, and, after passing sone time in 
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ae was released at the intercession of 
is friends and patrons. After his rescue 
he saw that Toulouse was no place for 
him, and proceeded to Lyons. Here com- 
menced a life of scholarship, the features of 
which we cannot even indicate. Correspond- 
ing with his college acquaintance and tutors, 
continuing his great work, commentaries 
upon the Latin writers, composing occa- 
sional satires or poems, vehemently attacking 
Erasmus on account of his heresies with 
regard to Cicero, making and then losing 
the friendship of Rabelais and others of 
the celebrities around him, and finding time 
in the midst of his manifold occupations to 
commit homicide, Dolet led a life which 
was common in that age and scarcely pos- 
sible in another. His commencement as a 
printer seems attributable to his marriage 
and the necessity of providing for a wife 
and a child. Little time was allowed him 
to enjoy domestic peace. His enemies 
were always active and vindictive, and 
he spent the greater portion of the latter 
years of his life in prison. The pardon 
obtained from Francis I. by great influence 
was unavailing; and at length, upon an 
utterly futile charge, he was condemned 
under the infamous Liset to be hanged and 
burned. This sentence was carried out in 
Paris. So perished an illustrious victim of 
the Church, whose mission it then was to 
root out heresy at any cost. The murder was 
no more effective than other murders ac- 
complished with a like object. Of all the 
crimes of which, through her sanguinary 
minister the Sorbonne, Rome was guilty, 
this seems one of the most stupid and atro- 
cious. Such a termination to a career of 
letters was, however, familiar enough, and 
seems constantly to have been anticipated 
by Dolet himself, whose works contain fre- 
quent allusions to it. It may be doubted 
whether it was not preferable to that of 
Despériers and others of Dolet’s associates 
and friends. 

About the literary capacity of Etienne 
Dolet it is not easy to speak, since all 
taste for the Ciceronian elegances which, in 
common with most men of letters of his time, 
he affected, is now lost, and his writings in 
the vernacular are not important enough 
to found a reputation. Like many other 
men of that time, he seems greater than his 
work. His commentary is none the less a 
feat of high and accurate scholarship, more 
philosophical in basis than any work of its 
class and time. His chaxacter is admirably 
summed up in a few phrases of Mr. Christie’s 
description of Dolet in his twenty-sixth year, 
when he was so worn with study men judged 
him to be nearly forty :— 

** Mean and squalid in his dress, unattractive 
in his countenance, full of enthusiasm for learn- 
ing, and above all for Cicero, filled at the same 
time with vanity and conceit, and believing that 
his worthless orations were really deserving the 
attention of the world, caring only for study 
and literary fame ; such is the impression [of 
Dolet] which the letter of Odonus makes upon 
us. 


At the time of his death Dolet had 
just entered his thirty-eighth year. His 
appearance, as has been said, and the manner 
in which his life is filled with incident, 
convey the idea of an older man. His name 
is likely to be henceforth better known in 
England, and the kuowledge of it cannot 





but tempt to the study of the terrible 
days in which he lived, the saddest and 
in some respects the greatest among re- 
corded times, and so kindle afresh hatred 
to the intolerant creed of which Dolet was 
a victim. How strong is Mr. Christie’s 
hatred of persecution his book everywhere 
attests ; how free from sectarian narrowness 
are his views may be imagined when we find 
him speaking of Rabelais as ‘‘that great 
man from whom a word of praise is itself 
sufficient to confer an immortality.” The few 
illustrations to the book are excellent, and 
the volume is in all typographical respects 
worthy of high praise. 
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Theodora; or, Star by Star. (Lippincott 


& Co.) 
Miss Bravpon still yields to the temptation 
of success. Murder and mystery have proved 
attractive and remunerative, and she again 
employs them with the hope of fascinating 
those who delight in morbid subjects. It 
is to be presumed that in this, her latest 
picture of crime, Miss Braddon intended that 
the central interest of her story should lie in 
the detection of the real murderer; but the 
incidents of Morton Blake’s engagement with 
Dulcie will probably possess much greater in- 
terest for the majority of readers. Asis usual 
in most novels in three volumes, there is much 
irrelevant detail which the reader might 
have been spared. Miss Braddon does not 
appear very familiar with the vulgarities of 
speech which characterize the lower classes, 
and in her endeavours to convey to the 
reader their peculiar varieties of pronuncia- 
tion she constantly trips. For instance, in 
the first pages Vargas talks of his ‘‘ dawg,”’ 
and two sentences further on he makes use 
of the word ‘‘ dog.” In his long confession 
he speaks of ‘‘’edges and ’ay-stacks ”; but 
this tampering with the initial / is not con- 
tinued. Another trifling detail: hunting 
men would consider the 19th of December 
an unusually late date for the first meet of 
the ‘‘ Daleshire hounds.” Miss Braddon is 
indefatigable in the production of new 
works. This prodigality of composition may 
lead to hasty writing, and this engenders 
careless writing; yet, notwithstanding its 
defects, ‘Just as I Am’ is a novel which 
will interest its readers. The story is dra- 
matically told. The lights and shades of 
character are well delineated. There are 
fewer horrors, fewer sensational scenes, and 
more thoughtfulness, than are generally to 
be found in this author’s romances; and 
though, as we have said, she still makes 
her plot turn on a murder, exaggeration and 
sensation are giving place to more truthful 
sentiment and description. In short, Miss 
Braddon shows that she has made progress 
in her art, and this work deserves success. 

‘A Plot of the Present Day’ is written 
in a style of the present day, which certainly 





has its faults, but is not without attendant 
virtues. This particular style is an amalgam; 
it savours of Dickens and Thackeray, and 
George Eliot and Ouida; it is pathetic, and 
cynical, and contemplative, and magniloquent 
byturns. So far as Kate Hope is concerned, 
she adds to this amalgam an ingredient of 
her own, hardly to be traced back to the 
possession of any master in the art of fiction. 
Her first sentence is a sample of this newest 
and most original method of narration :— 


““T, Proavia, thought I should be permitted 
to slumber restfully midst the shades of my 
ancestors; but lo! I am summarily aroused, the 
pen is peremptorily thrust into my hand, and 
I am forthwith commanded to open once again 
these faded eyes of mine, in order to chronicle, 
not as heretofore the result of their strained 
gaze into futurity, but to register events in- 
delibly impressed upon the retina in that—to 
me—outlived period, the ‘present day’ of your 
own century.” 


From this exordium, assisted by the title- 
page, we are able to gather—what we may 
do ‘‘Proavia”’ the justice to say we distinctly 
recollect—that the author of this story was 
also the author of one entitled ‘Through 
my Spectacles,’ which depended for its facts 
on its vaticinations, and filled in its back- 
ground without any reference to the retina. 
In the second of her two stories ‘‘ Proavia”’ 
attempts a more difficult task, inasmuch as 
she dives into the past in order to produce 
a present which she herself has outlived, 
but which apparently her readers have not. 
And the most ingenious thing of all is that 
the strained gaze which read the future and 
the faded eyes which see the past contrive 
to witness nothing more real or unreal than 
would occur to the imagination of an ordinary 
novelist, sitting down to write a plain tale 
for commonplace readers. Shaking off all 


this surplusage of construction, and taking 


the story itself for what it may be worth, 
‘A Plot of the Present Day’ is simple enough. 
The reader is treated to a love story; an 
impassioned lover who tells a lady three 
times in a dozen lines that if she gets tired 
of him he will release her ‘‘instantly,” and 
who goes on to assure her that his rejected 
rival took his dismissal easily; a ‘‘moon to 
chaperone our lovers’ footsteps homewards”’; 
a pebble to make the course of their love 
run roughly for a while; and a tattoo mark 
under the hero’s elbow to put everything 
straight again. There is plenty of variety 
in the tale, some tolerable sketching of 
character, and no very wild invention— 
though, to be sure, the pebble does create 
something of a sensation in the usually 
placid stream. ‘ Proavia’’ will not interest 
all her readers, in the sense of keeping them 
engrossed in her plot to the end of the third 
volume; but she will unquestionably interest 
alargenumber. Perhaps the best guarantee 
of this is the fact that she enters with relish 
and self-delusion into the affairs of her own 
puppets, and thus sets the right way to 
work in order to delude other people. 


It cannot be a very easy thing to blow 
one’s own trumpet in such a way as to 
please one’s listeners and thoroughly per- 
suade them of one’s superior merits. But 
this is what the heroine of ‘ Quite True’ 
has set herself to achieve, for she writes her 
autobiography and describes herself as a 
virtuous, self-sacrificing, and heroic young 
lady. Perhaps, however, Miss Margaret 
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Selby—or Miss Dora Russell, if the legend 
of the title-page is to be taken literally— 
would object to be called by these good 
names, in order to escape from the other 
horn of the dilemma. And, in fact, the 
heroine of the story does tell three several 
lies, on account of which she takes herself 
much to task. But then the lies are of 
such a character that they rather do her 
honour than bring discredit upon her. One 
of them at least proves her to be very 
weak, and might affect her claim to be con- 
sidered a sensible young woman, but there 
is no turpitude about it. Her lies are white 
lies, and hurt nobody except herself. The 
greater part of the three volumes is occupied 
by a narrative of her good deeds—deeds of 
patient suffering and expiation for the crimes 
of others; so that, on the whole, it is impos- 
sible to acquit Miss Margaret Selby of being 
a praiseworthy woman. The plot of her 
story is well woven, and in some of its 
incidents highly sensational. The will, and 
the murder, and the old quarry, and the 
dodging of the law, and the convenient 
deaths are managed in a workmanlike way; 
for, like Miss Braddon, the author has had 
plenty of practice in the combination of the 
same materials. ‘Quite True’ is by no 
means an unreadable novel, whether it is in 
reality true or fictitious. Miss Russell does 
not hesitate about describing acts and human 
relations which a more fastidious or prudish 
writer might see fit to avoid, but she does it 
in an unobjectionable manner. 

In ‘The Clerk of Portwick’ the story 
depends upon many of those extraordinary 
and all but impossible occurrences which 
have become the commonplaces of fiction. 
Still the events are well arranged, and the 
reader will find some pleasure, if a small 
one, in watching the author’s display of 
skill in making things fit together. There 
is one bit of the plot which is left incom- 
plete. A number of jewels are stolen. 
Some of them are discovered concealed in 
crevices in the rooms of the hero, who it is 
hardly necessary to say was not the thief. 
The author omits to say how the villain 
contrived to secrete them in his rival’s 
furniture. In spite of its want of novelty 
in detail the story is certainly interesting— 
at all events, sufficiently interesting to help 
the reader, with some skipping, not un- 
pleasantly even through the second volume. 
But it must be said that this volume is 
tedious enough when fairly read. There 
are many chapters which might be entirely 
omitted without any injury to the story. 
There is a great deal too much about the 
routine of the life of the hero while serving 
as a signalman at a railway station. Possibly 
the author has not studied this sort of life 
from nature. It is to be hoped at least that 
the picture is overdrawn which represents 
every safe passage of a train past a signal- 
box as giving the signalman a feeling of 
relief, and conveys the impression that 
disastrous accidents are only avoided by 
coincidences which do not as a rule occur 
except in novels. In justice to Mr. Fenn 
it should be added that he can at times give 
simple pathetic touches with good taste and 
that he has produced a capital sketch of a 
delightfully naughty boy. 

The title of Mrs. Eiloart’s story raised 
expectations which were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Though there is a fatal mag- 





netism about the Established Church which 
brings clerical dignitaries into the pages 
of Nonconformist novelists as regularly as 
Charles I. reappeared in Mr. Dick’s memo- 
rial, on this occasion the reader hears nothing 
greatly to their disadvantage, while there is 
some magnanimity in making the dean’s wife 
the heroine, and a certain renegade Wes- 
leyan the villain of the piece. There is a 
good deal of humour in the contrast between 
the brilliant Irish girl and the society she 
finds about her in the cathedral close to 
which she is introduced by her marriage 
with the dean. That eminently conven- 
tional personage, adoring his wife as he 
does for the vivacious charm of her manner, 
is inclined to be shocked at the freedoms 
she allows herself on the ecclesiastical throne 
she shares with him. The way in which 
her beauty and graciousness turn the head 
of Grantley Germaine, the ambitious Dis- 
senter, and draw him into the fold where 
more aristocratically bred sheep than those 
of Weigh Street Chapel are tended; how the 
man misconstrues, in his coarse egotism, the 
attentions intended by the lady for his own 
neglected wife; and how, after the wife’s 
death and the dean’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, his presumption leads him far enough 
to receive a crushing defeat, are processes 
well told and eminently natural. Less pro- 
bable is the strange fortune which, as the 
result of a railway accident, leads to the 
substitution of the hapless dean for a lunatic 
in custody of a keeper, and to his incarcera- 
tion in a private asylum till time and the 
attentions of Mr. Germaine have taught his 
wife to value him aright. On the whole, 
this is a readable story, not profoundly 
weighted with a purpose, and containing a 
good many studies of commonplace humanity. 

The author of ‘Theodora’ has attempted 
a portrait the significance of which will 
be variously interpreted. Persons of the 
fashionable type of thought will see in 
Theodora a noble character, whose very 
intolerance of ail weakness in others and 
utter absence of self-distrust place her on 
a pedestal superior to that of merely Chris- 
tian virtue. Others will regard these nega- 
tive qualities as defects, and will hold that 
a slight admixture of old-world graces would 
have made the heroine a happier and more 
useful woman. There is thoroughness and 
honesty in the way in which the writer 
faces the result of the entire abandonment 
by the society she describes of the concep- 
tion of duty. Thus we have the heroine 
flying off from her post of wife, certainly 
under deadly provocation, but without the 
slightest previous effort to win back her 
treacherous husband to his allegiance; the 
hero relating in detail to an unmarried girl 
the secret of his unhappiness in marriage— 
a girl who soon confesses her love for him, 
and who takes the chief post of mourning at 
his deathbed, driving from the chamber the 
wife of whom he has had the meanness to 
complain. Not a single married couple 
remains true, except in the most conven- 
tional sense, because none is guided by any 
other law than that of the purest self-love. 
The story gains in point from the “ moral 
earnestness” with which it is written and 
the naive unconsciousness that the writer is 
propounding anything less than the loftiest 
views of human life. The style is lucid, 
though dashed with certain Americanisms 





of lan e and in the point of view from 
which English society is regarded. 





PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


An Attempt towards a Glossary of the Archaic 
and Provincial Words of the County of Stafford. 
By Charles Henry Poole. (Stratford-upon- 
Avon, St. Gregory’s Press.)—Mr. Poole’s little 
pamphlet is modestly called an attempt. It has,. 
indeed, no pretensions to be a complete dic- 
tionary of the local speech in those things 
in which it differs from standard English, but 
it is an attempt in the right direction. It is 
a@ grave mistake for word-collectors to put. 
off the publication of their gatherings from 
year to year in the hope of reaching per- 
fection. Every local glossary must be imper- 
fect, and in the present state of knowledge an 
imperfect book may well be more useful if pub- 
lished now than a far better one if issued 
ten years hence. We meet with a few words 
here—such as ‘‘ Aside,” beside, near, and 
“* Channel,” a ditch or water-course—which we 
regard as good English. It is always, however, 
an open question what ‘‘ good English ” is, and 
we see no strong reason to object tothem. If 
Mr. Poole has fallen into error in this matter, 
he sins in company with all the glossary-makers 
whose works have merit. The strong point of 
the book is the useful mining terms it contains. 
“Timp,” the bottom of an iron furnace, and 
‘* Rearing mine,” a perpendicular vein of coal, 
are both new to us. The latter is a peculiarly 
good form, and does credit to the imagination of 
its inventor. ‘‘Timp” we do not understand ; 
it seems an ancient word. ‘“ Aistre,” which 
Mr. Poole tells us is a “‘fire-place, the back of 
the fire, the fire itself,” means in the north and 
north-east of England a screen put before the 
fire to keep in the heat. It is used in roasting 
meat, and is commonly spelled ‘‘haster” or 
‘*hastre,” and sometimes ‘‘ hastener” by auc- 
tioneers in their catalogues and other people who 
have made up their minds that it comes from the 
verb ‘‘to hasten.” There is an amusing appendix 
of colloquial sayings connected with the county, 

While the ivy is green and the holly is rough, 
This is a lease for the Blest of the Hough. 
This is said of a lease of the family of Blest, 
who held a property at Eccleshall. The point 
of the distich is, though Mr. Poole does not 
point this out, that the lease was so long that in 
popular imagination it amounted to an estate in 
fee simple. It is strange that in so many places: 
very wide apart the holly should be the par- 
ticular evergreen selected as a symbol of per- 
petuity. Not to quote continental examples 
which might be adduced, there is the Border 
proverb concerning a liar, ‘‘ He lees never but 
when the hollen is green.” William Dunbar 
has some half Latin, half English, verses in which 
the same idea occurs :— 
Willelms Gray, sine gratia 
Myne aine deir cursing, as I wene 
Qui nunquam fabricat mendacia 
But quhen the holyne growis grene ; 

and during the last general election in one of 
the eastern shires a person was heard to say 
of a candidate whom he detested, ‘‘ He’ll alus. 
be a shame to be seen while there’s a green 
leaf or a red berry to be fun on a holly busk.”’ 

The Dublin publishers Messrs. Gill & Son 
have just issued: Parts I. and II. of an elementary 
book entitled Lessons in Gaelic, which can be 
confidently recommended for the use of those 
who want to begin the study of Irish Gaelic. 
and we have no doubt that they will meet with 
the hearty reception which the former Irish 
books from the same press have had. The author 
does not give his name, but he describes him- 
self as one of the founders of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Irish Language and the 
Gaelic Union. 

The believers in Britain-Israel, having found 
the English people infinitely gullible, are now 
turning their attention to Wales. Lazarus. 
and Philo-Israel have issued a pas called: 
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Proofs for the Welsh that the British are the Lost 
Tribes of Israel. . There is nothing very new in 
it, and the delightful suggestion that the Cymry, 
-as the Welsh call themselves, are the people of 
Omri has been well known ever since it afforded a 
meeting of antiquaries at Llangollen, some two 
or three years ago, so much amusement. Such 
freaks of spelling as ‘‘Gaellic,” ‘‘ Neibuhr,” 
**Dannaans,” and he like, are valuable, as 
‘showing, after all, what sort of education the 
propagators of this craze possess, and we find 
no reason to doubt that it is founded on a suffi- 
cient amount of ignorance and folly to become 
‘a large sect, if it be not such now. Indeed, 





the preface says that Britain-Israel has at least | 


one “‘ truly Christian apostle” already, and we 
happen to know that it has several priests. The 


‘Proofs,’ which we believe are to be translated | 


into Welsh, appear to have first seen the light 
of day in the columns of the North Wales 
Chronicle. 

Among the many languages which Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte has studied are those 
of the Celtic nations, and among them that of 
the Welsh. A short while ago he called attention 
to the fact that he had in his possession a unique 
Welsh book, called Athravaeth Gristnogavl, pub- 
lished by Griffith Roberts at Milan in 1568, 
where he also printed the only portion published 
of his Welsh Grammar, the first book of the kind 
ever printed in the language. The small quarto 
before us is a kind of Roman Catholic catechism, 
the language and orthography of which are highly 
interesting. The editor tells us that the illus- 
trious owner of this treasure spared no trouble 
in directing the work, and on inspecting it we 
are at once convinced of the truth of a remark 
in the preface, that the printing has been done 
line for line and word for word, even the obvious 
typographical errors, in which the text abounds, 
being scrupulously reproduced. Among other 
things the Prince points out several arguments 
‘supplied by the typography in confirmation of 
the opinion that ‘‘Mylen,” whence Griffith 
Roberts dates, is Milan, and not the hypothe- 
tical town in Wales suggested by Panizzi some 
years ago. Prince L. L. Bonaparte deserves the 
heartiest thanks of the Cymmrodorion for his 
painstaking generosity, and that society in its 
turn deserves the thanks of the Welsh for the 
highly creditable fashion in which the work has 
been executed. 

Dictionnaire de VAncienne Langue Francaise 
et de tous ses Dialectes du [X° au XV° Siécle. Par 
Fr. Godefroy. I Livraison, A—Acolure. 
(Paris, Vieweg.)—The want of a dictionary of 
-old French has been felt for a long time. Sainte- 
Palaye’s glossary, which has been recently pub- 
lished, is a work of the last century ; Roque- 
fort’s ‘Glossaire de la Langue Romane’ was 
never, even at the time of its appearance (1808- 
1820), anything but a mere uncritical compila- 


tion ; and M. Hippeau’s glossary, though much | 


more modern, is still worse. It is doubtful 
whether the vast work of which the first part 
is before us, though far superior to its prede- 
-cessors, will satisfy the most modest require- 
ments. In justice it must be said that it is the 
fruit of immense reading, and one may well 
believe that when the book is completed few 
‘words will have escaped the author’s attention. 
But the extent of the work is of itself an objec- 
tion to it. A dictionary which, it is announced, 
will fill ten quarto volumes has several drawbacks 
-on the score of its mass alone—the necessarily 
long delay in its publication, the cumbersome- 
ness of so voluminous a work, and the high 
price which will render it hardly accessible to 
-@ large number of philologists. Now the most 
cursory examination of some articles in the first 
instalment is enough to show that it would have 
been possible to materially diminish the number 
of examples cited without at all taking away 
from the precision of the interpretation of the 
words. A lexicographer ought to know how 
to make a selection from the materials which he 





has amassed, and to cut out citations which do ° 


not give any additional light. This is what M. 
Godefroy has not known how to do. Moreover, 
the classification of forms and meanings is very 
defective, and the longer a work is the more 
sensible is this defect. But there are other 
faults. Words which are absolutely different 
are mixed up in the same article. This may be 
observed in the very first pages, where examples 
of a (Latin ad) are inextricably confounded with 
examples of a (Latin apud), the words which 
in their more ancient forms were ad and ab. 
To complete the confusion M. Godefroy seems 
to have had the strange notion that there was 
in French a preposition a coming from the 
Latin ab. This is the only instance in which 
the author has given an etymology; and we 
can but approve his prudence. The works of 
modern philology seem to be unknown to M. 
Godefroy, who mentions none of them, and who 
writes exactly as if he was the first person who 
had turned his mind to French lexicography. 
In short, this dictionary, so far as one can judge 
from the first sixty-four pages, is the work— 
and undoubtedly the useful work—of a laborious 
compiler, but not of a philologist. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE second series of Mr. Hingston’s Aws- 
tralian Abroad (Sampson Low & Co.) deals with 
Ceylon, India, and Egypt. It would be useless 
to expect much novelty in a description of 
Ceylon, of Buddhism, Egypt, and Palestine, and 
Mr. Hingston is a bold man to have attempted 
the task. In the present volume the author, 
in narrating the daily incidents of travel, main- 
tains the same light style that characterized his 
first book. We cannot but feel, nevertheless, 
that occasionally his jocularity is scarcely 
appropriate to the sacred scenes of which he 
writes :—‘‘ Here is the house where Dorcas 
lived, the good woman who made clothes for 
the needy and got her neighbours to help her, 
and left her name as lady patroness of all such 
charitable co-operative movements down to our 
time.” The incongruity of such a style is still 
more apparent in other passages. Notwith- 
standing this blemish our author shows shrewd- 
ness in observation, and it is interesting to see 
the impression made by the oldest forms of 
civilization on an Australian colonist. His 
observations have made Mr. Hingston a fierce 
anti-Turk, and he anticipates a massacre of 
Christians at Damascus and throughout Syria 
at no distant date. 

THERE comes from the Law Times office an 
Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, com- 
piled by Mr. G. H. Jennings. The work is not 
very well done, but the idea is good. The book 
consists of paragraphs arranged in order of date 
under general headings. There are three parts. 
The first is called ‘‘The Rise and Progress of 
Parliamentary Institutions,” the second ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Anecdotes,” and the third ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes.” The preface is the best part of 
Mr. Jennings’s work. In it he lays down the 
lines upon which such a book as his should be 
constructed, and his general principles are all 
that could be wished. Perhaps he does not 
deserve all the credit of the idea, for he frankly 
admits that this book is an expansion of another 
work which he and Mr. W. 8. Johnstone pub- 
lished in 1872, under the title of ‘ A Book of Par- 
liamentary Anecdote.’ Mr. Jennings possesses 
the best of intentions, but not the best of judg- 
ment. One readily imagines that if he had 
only printed his commonplace books without 
revision his work would have been more satis- 
factory than itis. He says in the preface, ‘‘ Re- 
ference to authorities is given throughout the 
work wherever it seemed likely to be useful to 
the reader or of any importance for verifica- 
tion.” Thus Mr. Jennings recognizes the im- 
portance of references to authorities, but he 
ought to have known that they are always useful 
to a reader and always important for verifica- 
tion. Such a book as this is, indeed, worthless 





without them. Then Mr. Jennings in practicg 
hardly seems to know what is a reference to an 
authority. ‘‘ Hansard,” for instance, is absurd] 
insufficient. ‘‘ Life of Duncombe” and ‘ Mae- 
aulay’s History” are not much better. More- 
over, the fact is that hardly any references are 
given. Every paragraph in the book should 
have been furnished with a reference to the 
exact title and page of the book from which the 
anecdote is taken. ‘‘ The occasion of a parti- 
cular incident, or the use of a certain phrase, 
is often matter of dispute and requires verifica- 
tion, both in Parliament and out of it.” The 
author’s precept is perfectly right, but then 
why did he not follow it? He has condemned 
himself, and cannot blame his readers if they 
agree with him. In spite, however, of the in- 
efficient manner in which the author has done 
his work, the book is certainly both amusing and 
instructive. The personal anecdotes form the 
largest as well as the best part of the history. 
They are collected under the names of a number 
of parliamentary celebrities, and if the means 
of verification had been pointed out the anec- 
dotes would have been as valuable as they 
are interesting. Praise may be given to Mr. 
Jennings for having selected the best of the 
many parliamentary anecdotes which might be 
compiled of the men of our own time. Should this 
book meet with a success which it hardly de- 
serves, Mr. Jennings may have an opportunity of 
adding references to each paragraph, and then his 
collection of odds and ends will be worthy of the 
preface, which at present heralds something 
very much better than what actually follows. 
Even as it stands the book affords a good deal 
of amusement for idle half-hours. 

Principles of Property in Land. By J. Boyd 
Kinnear. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—We rather 
wonder that what Mr. Dodson calls ‘‘the in- 
satiable voracity of statisticians” has not yet 
procured a return, which should be instructive 
reading, of the number of books, pamphlets, 
lectures, and articles on the subject of the 
land question with which the public has beer 
recently enlightened. Many of these lucu- 
brations may be dismissed as mere electioneer- 
ing literature, which has either served or failed 
to serve its purpose; others have taken the 
form of comment or criticism on the proposals 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Select Committee; 
but the more serious and solid treatises which 
have been issued on the subject—books like 
those of the late Mr. Kay, Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan, and Mr. Arthur Arnold—owe their origin 
to a conviction that the question is emi- 
nently within the sphere of practical politics, 
and is one which the present Government is 
pledged to take up at an early date in no half- 
hearted manner. No doubt to this motive may 
be ascribed the publication of the vigorously- 
written little volume by Mr. Boyd Kinnear 
which lies before us; and we may say at once 
that few men unite to the same extent as Mr. 
Kinnear the qualifications necessary for a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which the tenure of 
landed property should be regulated by its para- 
mount owner, the state in which it lies. A 
writer who would approach the land question 
with a due power of appreciating its various 
aspects should be something of a jurist and 
something of an agriculturist. The name of 
Mr. Kinnear, who is a member as well of the 
English as of the Scotch bar, stands high both 
as a practical lawyer and a practical farmer. 
Scotch agriculture, like Scotch law, differs 
materially from that of England, and Mr. 
Kinnear tells us that he is intimately acquainted 
with, and personally interested in, ‘‘the farming 
in one of the best-managed districts in Scotland,” 
referring, as we gather from a subsequent note, 
to Fifeshire. He has made a careful study of 
the comparative merits and results of the Eng- 
lish system of ‘‘ three profits” and the con- 
tinental system of peasant proprietorships ; and 
during the last ten years he has farmed in 
Guernsey, an island well known for its suc- 
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cessful development of la petite culture. The 
limits of space forbid us to enter into Mr. 
Kinnear’s preliminary inquiry into principles, 
which involves an antithesis between “ right” 
and ‘‘ expediency” which does not strike us as 
really philosophical. He proceeds to draw an 
unfavourable centrast between large estates and 
holdings and those of smaller size, in which he 
perhaps scarcely attributes sufficient weight to 
the circumstance that the capital and intelli- 
gence he admits to be essential can rarely be 
possessed by the very small farmer, who, after 
all, he should remember, is no more ‘‘a market 
gardener” than Mr. Ayrton. The division of 
landed property, with every facility for transfer, 
and the discouragement of large estates, are the 
principal practical changes advocated by our 
author, and some of the means by which he 
would attain these objects are of a rather 
drastic kind. Of the rule of primogeniture 
he justly observes that ‘‘ being now, as it 
still would be, strictly optional, we cannot 
attribute to it many of the evils we have ex- 
amined, nor expect from the alteration any 
material correction of them. Its abolition 
would strengthen the sentiment of natural justice 
and equality in families, but it would have no 
effect at all in increasing the power of an owner 
over his settled property, nor his means for 
beneficially managing it if these are deficient.” 
In attacking the system of entails Mr. Kinnear, 
we fancy, is slaying the slain. No doubt such 
cases as that of Squire Newton in Mr. Trollope’s 
novel ‘ Ralph the Heir’ have plenty of founda- 
tion in common experience. While abolishing 
most of the restrictions which now hamper the 
landowner, and, in his view, constitute an 
obstacle to the culture of the land up to its full 
powers of production, the writer would take 
away the power of mortgaging and creating 
other charges on land, apparently whether tech- 
nically real property or not—-a prohibition 
which, if consistently carried out, would ob- 
viously revolutionize business transactions of 
almost every kind. To attain these ends he 
would abolish trusts of realty, except for pur- 
poses of sale, while pointing out the special 
provisions which might be made to protect the 
interests of infants, lunatics, married women, 
spendthrifts, and even hereditary peers. He 
<lisapproves, though rather on moral and social 
than economic grounds, the principle of légitime, 
at all events unless restricted to a portion of 
the personalty ; and he briefly but clearly in- 
dicates the inherent vices of the system of an 
impot progressif. He suggests, however, a limi- 
tation of the amount of property capable of 
being taken by any individual by donation, in- 
heritance, or bequest, an innovation for which 
public opinion is certainly far from ripe. Mr. 
Kinnear’s examination of the projects of Mr. 
Spencer and others for “nationalizing” the 
land, and of the arguments for establishing 
fixity of tenure, may be cited as models of 
sound and flawless reasoning. There are some 
points on which we are inclined to differ from 
Mr. Kinnear, but we can confidently recom- 
mend his book to every student of the im- 
portant question with which it deals. His 
position makes it interesting to know the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived ; and the lucid, 
unpretending style in which his book is written 
renders the task of following him a pleasant one. 

Messrs. Hopper & Srovucuron send us a 
pleasant monograph on William Wilberforce, by 
Dr. Stoughton. It tells the story of Wilber- 
force’s life with as much detail as most readers 
will need; it rather fails, however, to give a 
«lear idea of his character. 

We have on our table Albania, by E. F. 
Knight (Low),—Mountain and Prairie, by the 
Rev. D. M. Gordon (Low),—Austria-Hungary, 
by D. Kay (Low),—Guwide to the Stock Exchange 
(Ward & Lock),—A Short Inquiry into the 
Profitable Nature of owr Investments, by R. L. 
Nash (Wilson),—-Silver and the Indian Exchanges, 
by Col. J. T. Smith (Wilson),—Magnetism and 





Electricity, by F. Guthrie (W. Collins),—The 
Boilermaker’s Assistant, by J. Courtney, revised 
by D. K. Clark (Lockwood),—The Minor Arts, 
by C. G. Leland (Macmillan),—Psychic Facts, 
edited by W. H. Harrison (Harrison),— Political 
Speeches in Scotland, 2 vols., by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone (Edinburgh, A. Elliot),—The 
Literary Ladder, by A. A. Reade (Partridge),— 
Babylonian Cups, by a Special Commissioner 
(E. W. Allen),—Poems, Essays, and Sketches, 
by Janet Hamilton (Glasgow, MacLehose),—A 
Love’s Gamut, and other Poems (Kegan Paul), 
—The Circling Year: Poems, by A. B. Todd 
(Stock),—Imaginary Loves, by J. Harrison (Bir- 
mingham, Cornish Brothers), — Golden Gleams 
from Rev. H. Ward Beecher’s Words and Works 
(The Tyne Publishing Company),—De l’ Educa- 
tion, by H. Spencer (Williams & Norgate),— 
Arte de la Lengua de los Indios Baures, by L. 
Adam and C. Leclerc (Paris, Maisonneuve & 
Co.),—and Geschichte des Deutschen Reiches unter 
Kénig Wenzel, 2 vols., by Dr. T. Lindner (Bruns- 
wick, C. A. Schwetschke & Son). Among 
New Editions we have Young Mrs. Jardine, 
by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ 
(Hurst & Blackett),—Cottage Hospitals, by 
H. C. Burdett (Churchill),—and The Student's 
Handbook of British and American Litera- 
ture, by the Rev. O. L. Jenkins (Baltimore, 
Murphy & Co.). Also the following Pam- 
phlets: Light and Heat, by Capt. W. Sedgwick 
(Hodgson & Son),—The Theory of Wages, by 
C. P. J. Van Den Berg (Marlborough),—On an 
Ivon Nail, by the Hon. R. Russell (Stanford), 
—Land Monopolists of Ireland, by 8. Jackson 
(Stanford),—and Scotland before and after the 
Onion in 1707, by an Anglo-Saxon (Edinburgh, 
Menzies). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Blackwood’s (J. 8.) Almuth, the Messianic Enigma of 
Psalm XLIX. Suggested, Explained, and Vindicated, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Clerical Reminiscences, by Senex, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Dale’s (R. W.) Evangelical Revival, and other Sermons, 6/ cl. 

De Bunsen’s (E.) The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, 
and Christians, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Diocesan Histories: Canterbury, by R. L. Jenkins, 3/6 cl. 

Keble’s (J.) Outlines of Instructions or Meditations for the 
Church’s Seasons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Lloyd’s (J.) The North African Church, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Macduff’s (J. R.) In Christo, or the Monogram of St. Paul, 5/ 

Orme’s (B.) Treasure Book of Consolation, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Palmer’s (J.) From Bethlehem to Olivet, a Course of Lessons 
on the Life of Our Lord, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Sexton’s (G.) Theistic Problems, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Law, 

Law of Italy relating to Concessions, Railways, &c., trans- 

lated and annotated by C. W. Wallis, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 
Fine Art, 

Atkinson’s (J. B.) School of Modern Art in Germany, 31/6 cl. 

English Lake Scenery, illustrated with a series of Coloured 
Plates from Drawings by A. T. Lydon, imp. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Woltmann (Dr. A.) and Woermann’s (Dr. K.) History of 
Painting, from the German, edited by 8. Colvin, Vol. 1, 
imp. 8vo, 28/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Horace’s Odes, Englished and Imitated by various Hands, 
selected and arranged by C. W. F. Cooper, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Merry Ballads of the Olden Times, illustrated, sm. 4to. 5/ cl. 
Pretty Peggy, and other Ballads, illust. by R. Emmet, 4to. 5/ 
Turner’s (C. T.) Collected Sonnets, Old and New, 12mo. 7/6 cl, 
History and Biography. 
Adams’s (W. H. D.) Wrecked Lives, First and Second Series, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. 
English Men of Letters: Locke, by T. Fowler, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Kinglake’s (A. W.) Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. 6, 16/ cl. 
Norbury’s (Fleet-Surgeon H. F.) The Naval Brigade in South 
Africa during 1877-8-9, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Williams’s (Rev. W. R.) The Prisoner’s Friend, the Life of 
Mr. J. Bundy, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Adams’s (W. H. D.) Some Heroes of Travel, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Amicis’s (E. de) Holland, translated from the Italian by 
C. Tilton, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Bird’s (J. L.) Unbeaten Tracts in Japan, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 24/cl. 
Buller’s (Rev. J.) New Zealand, Past and Present, 3/6 cl. 
Moberley’s (Rev. C. E.) Geography of Southern Europe, 2/6 
Reed’s (Sir E. J.) Japan, its History, Traditions, and Reli- 
gion, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Talbot’s (Hon. T.) Greece and the Greeks, cr. 8vo, 12/ cl. 
Watson’s (R. 8.) A Visit to Wazan, the Sacred City of 
Morocco, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
: Philology. 
Barbier’s (P.) Graduated French Reader, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Cxsar’s Gallic War, Selections from, by G. L. Bennett, 2/ cl. 
Pliny’s Letters, Book 3, Text of H. Keil, with Commentary 
by J. E. B. Mayor, and Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, 
12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry V., edited by Rev. C. E. Moberley, 
12mo. 2/ cl. 





Science, 

Arithmesis, or Universal Calculator, 2/6 cl. 

Balkwill’s (F. H.) Mechanical Dentistry in Gold and Vul 
canite, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Brodie’s (Sir B. C.) Ideal Chemistry, a Lecture, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Buckley’s (R. B.) Irrigation Works of India and their Finan- 
cial Results, 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Cayley’s (W.) Croonian Lectures on some Points in the 
Pathology and Treatment of Typhoid Fever, cr. 8vo. 4/6 

Corfield’s (W. H.) Dwelling-Houses, their Sanitary Con- 
struction and Arrangement, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Gross’s (8. W.) Practical Treatise on Tumours of the Mam- 
mary Glands, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Kite’s (J.) Series of Questions and Answers on the Ammuni- 
tion Instruction, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Paterson’s (H. 8.) Health Studies, 12mo. 2/6 el. 

General Literature, 

Afternoon Tea, Rhymes for Children, illustrated by J. G. 
Sowerby and H. H. Emmerson, sm. 4to. 6/ cl. 

Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series, 3ixth Reader, 2/6 cl. 

Blades’s (W.) The Enemies of Books, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Clifton College Register, a List of Cliftonians from Sep- 
tember, 1862, to July, 1880, compiled and arranged by 
E. M. Oakeley, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Cochrane’s (R.) Treasury of English Literature, roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Connell’s (A. M.) Discontent and Danger in India, 12mo. 3/6 

Crommelin’s (M.) Orange Girl, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Railway 
Library.) 

De Morgan’s (M.) The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, and 
other Stories, 16mo. 6/ cl. 

Eliot’s (G.) Impressions of Theophrastus Such, Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Fleming's (G.) The Head of Medusa, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Germains’s (Mrs. E. A.) Left to Starve and No One wants 
the Blame, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Gustafsson’s (R.) Woodland Notes, Tea-Time Tales for Young 
Little Folks and Young Old Folks, translated by A. 
Alberg, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hardy’s (J. P.) The Children’s Black-and-White Picture and 
Painting Book, with Poems and Stories, sm. 4to. 2/ cl. 

Harte’s (B.) Complete Works, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Havergal’s (Miss F. R.) Life Chords, illustrated, post 4to, 12/ 

Hawthorne’s (J.) Yellow Cap, and other Fairy Stories for 
Children, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hocking’s (S. K.) His Father, or a Mother’s Legacy, 3/6 cl. 

Ingelow’s (J.) Sarah de Berenger, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Kalif Stork and the Phantom Crew, extracted from Selec- 
tions from Hauff’s Stories, edited by W. E. Mullins and 
F. Storr, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Cruise of the Dainty, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) In the Wilds of Florida, cr, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

London Library. Vols. 3 and 4, cr. 8vo. 2/ each, cl. 

M‘Grath’s (T.) Pictures from Ireland, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Morris's (J.) The New Nation, 5 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard for the Amusement of the 
Young of all Ages, 4to. 2/6 bds. 

Mudge and her Chicks, by a Brother and Sister, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Our Little World of Child Life, small 4to. 3/6 cl. 

Pansie’s Flour-Bin, by Author of ‘ St. Olave’s,’ 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Party-Giving on Every Scale, by Author of ‘Manners and 
Tone of Good Society,’ cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Peard’s (F. M.) Mother Molly, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Phillips’s (E. C.) Hilda and her Doll, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Reference Handbook of Quotations, English, Latin, and 
French, 32mo. 3/ cl. 

Roe’s (E. P.) Success with Small Fruits, small 4to. 15/ cl. 

Russell’s (D.) Quite True, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 el. 

Strictly Tied Up, a Novel, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Wagner's (W.) Asgard and the Gods, Tales and Traditions 
of our Northern Ancestors, by M. W. Macdowall, and 
edited by W. 8. W. Anson, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Walford’s (L. B.) Troublesome Daughters, cheap edit. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art. 
Collinot (E.) et Beaumont (A. de): Ornements de la Perse, 
Recueil de Dessins pour |'Art et l’Industrie, Third Series, 


30fr. 
Deville (A.): Tombeaux de la Cathédrale de Rouen, Part 1, 
5fr 


5fr. 
Mariette Pacha (A.): Catalogue général des Monuments 
d’Abydos, Vol. 3, 70fr. 
Philosophy. 
Bahnsen (Jul.): Der Widerspruch im Wissen u. Wesen der 
Welt, Vol. 1, 8m. 
History and Biography. 
Noer (Graf F. A. v.): Kaiser Akbar, Part 1, 4m. 
Plutarch, der Neue, edited by R. vy. Gottschall, Part 8, 6m. 
Philology. 
Publilii Syri Sententiae, recensuit Otto Friedrich, 6m. 
General Literature, 
Klaczko (J.): Canseries Florentines, 3fr. 50. 
Littré (E.): De l’Etablissement de la Troisiéme République, 9fr. 
Malot (H.): La Bohéme Tapageuse, Raphaélle, 3fr. 
Rochefort (H.): Le Palefrenier, 3fr. 50. 
Zola (E.): Le Roman Expérimental, 3fr. 50. 








THE GIPSIES IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
British Museum, Oct. 11, 1880. 

On reading the review in your columns last 
week of Mr. Groome’s work, ‘ In Gipsy Tents,’ 
the concluding remarks of your critic as to the 
date of the immigration into Europe of the 
‘* Egyptians” recalled to my memory a very 
curious State letter on this subject, which I 
came across several years ago in cataloguing the 
volumes of State correspondence among the old 
Royal MSS. 

As this document is, I fancy, generally un- 
known, and has never been published, I venture 
to send you atranscript of it, in hopes it may 
prove interesting to your readers, The writer 
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is James IV. of Scotland, and the person ad- 
dressed is John, King of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. The epistle is without date, but 
was written in the year 1506, as appears by its 
being copied in a register book of correspondence 
of James IV. and James V. among a number 
of other letters dated 1506 :— 

‘¢Tllustrissimo, &c. Anthonius Gawino ex 
parua egipto comes et cetera eius comitatus 
gens afflicta et miseranda: dum Christianum 
orbem peregrinationis studio apostolice sedis (vt 
refert) Jussu : suorum more peregrinans: fines 
nostri Regni dudum aduenerat. atque in sortis 
sue et miseriarum huius populi refugium nos 
pro humanitate Implorauerat : vt nostros Limites 
sibi Impune adire : Res cunctas : et quam habet 
societatem libere circumagere liceret. Impetrat 
facile : que postulat miserorum hominum dura 
fortuna. Ita aliquot menses bene et catholice 
(sic accepimus) hic versatus: ad te Rex et 
Auuncule In Daciam transitum parat. Sed 
occeanum transmissurus nostras Litteras exo- 
rauit quibus Celsitudinem tuam horum certiorem 
Redderemus. simul et calamitatem eius gentis 
Regis tue munificencie commendaremus. Ce- 
terum errabunde egipti fata moresque et genus 
eo tibi quam nobis credimus nociora: quo 
egiptus tuo Regno vicinior : et maior huiusmodi 
hominum frequencia tuo diuersatur Imperio. 
Illustrissime,” &c. 

I forgot to mention that the reference is 
Royal 13 B. II., f. 15 b. Epwarp Scorr. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT EDINBURGH. 

Tue business of Wednesday, the 6th inst., 
began with a paper by Mr. Mullins, of Bir- 
mingham, entitled ‘The Librarian and _ his 
Work.’ The imaginary librarian was presented 
under three aspects, financial, administrative, and 
literary, and Mr. Mullins contended that a man 
of ordinary capacity was hardly fit for the post. 
The librarians present seemed highly satisfied 
with the estimate of their powers, which was 
none the less relished for a few quizzical remarks 
on certain readers who frequent libraries, such 
as the bore and the clerical reader. One enthu- 
siast was so enraptured with the picture set 
before him that he asked why—since the lives 
of painters, sculptors, chancellors, judges, and 
the like had been published—the lives of 
librarians had not been published. The sug- 
gestion of this addition to the terrors of death 
was, fortunately for the hapless librarians, not 
warmly received. In natural sequence to the 
paper on a perfect librarian came a proposal 
for adopting some means of training the 
young to become perfect, and of aiding assist- 
ants to acquire the general principles of their 
profession. The Association could hardly take 
up a more useful or fruitful question. Many 
suggestions were put forward in the discussion, 
but no definite proposal made. It is to be hoped 
that the Council, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, will not let it drop, but take prompt 
measures to formulate a scheme of apprentice- 
ship, or other kind of pupilage, that will attract 
a good class of youths to a profession the im- 
portance of which is becoming more and more 
manifest every day. 

The most ticklish question of the whole meet- 
ing—opening libraries on Sunday—was now 
brought forward, and threatened the peace of 
mind of all present. Mutterings of the storm 
had been heard the day before, when notice of 
a motion to pass by the subject was given. The 
proposer, however, was not to be traversed in 
that way without a vigorous effort, and, undis- 
mayed by frowns and cries, he delivered him- 
self calmly of his speech. It was not, however, 
to be expected that such a proposal would be 
accepted in the country of Sir Andrew Agnew, and 
by a majority of thirty votes the question was 
shelved. A technical paper on ‘An Improved 
System of Press and Shelf Notation’ served to 
soothe the perturbed spirits of the assembly. 
Mr. Leonard Wheatley’s account of the Assyrian 





libraries of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assur- 
banipal, though interesting, was not exciting. 
The convenience of having books made of brick, 
which could not be destroyed by fire, was pointed 
out, and led to a joke on the part of the chair- 
man that might have raised Sydney Smith’s 
estimate of the wit to be found north of the 
Tweed. Libraries of a more modern character, 
but scarcely less unknown, were next described in 
a paper on ‘The Great Libraries of Scandinavia.’ 
The most precious volume in the Royal Library 
at Stockholm is the Codex Aureus, a superb 
Latin MS. of the four Gospels written in the 
sixth or seventh century. At Upsala is lodged 
the Codex Argenteus, or Mzso-Gothic Gospels 
of the fourth century, ‘‘ perhaps the most pre- 
cious MS. in the world.” 

An account of the Library of the Edinburgh 
Royal Society was read by the librarian. Its 
main feature is the large collection of Trans- 
actions of learned societies. 

The account given by Mr. Small, Vice- 
President of the Association, of the University 
Library, which he manages with so much care 
and credit, was admirably illustrated by a visit 
to its handsome hall, whose ceiling is decorated 
by the hand of Stothard. Most interesting are 
the collection of books given by William Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden and that of early quarto 
editions of Shakspeare’s plays, given with other 
Shakspeareana by Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps. 
Many early illuminated manuscript books were 
also exhibited in the cases. 

In the evening a conversazione, given by the 
Royal Scottish Academy in the National Gallery, 
was largely attended. A special loan exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture by Scottish artists 
added to the brilliancy of the scene. 

The proceedings of Thursday were marked 
with those signs of hurry which attend an over- 
crowded programme. Mr. C. Walford explained 
his plan of effecting the sale or exchange of 
duplicate books. Mr. R. A. Macfie in a lengthy 
paper ventilated his objections to the law of 
copyright, which, as he seems to think, favours 
the author at the expense of the public. He 
was accused by another member present of 
wishing to kill the goose that laid the golden 
egg. Nearly all the rest of the day was con- 
sumed in discussing a series of rules as to the 
best mode of cataloguing books, which, though 
very useful, were too technical to be interesting 
to the public in general. The officers for the 
year were elected: President, Rev. H. O. Coxe; 
Vice-Presidents, Lord Lindsay, Mr. Mullins, 
and Mr. Small; Treasurer, Mr. R. Harrison ; 
Secretaries, Mr. E. C. Thomas and Mr. C. Welch. 
Messrs. Bailey, Frost, Stevens, and Tedder 
were added to the Council, in place of four 
members who retire. It was resolved to make 
Cambridge the place of the next annual meeting. 

On Friday morning visits were paid to the 
works of Messrs. Chambers, the publishers, and 
of Messrs. Johnston, the map publishers. An 
entertainment given in the afternoon by the 
Senate of the University at the Botanic Gardens 
was rather spoiled by the inclemency of the 
weather, Sir Alexander Grant and his learned 
colleagues having to stand under umbrellas while 
receiving the guests. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue collection of Mr. Ruskin’s scattered 
letters, which, as we announced some time 
ago, will shortly appear, is to bear the ex- 
tremely characteristic title of ‘ Arrows of 
the Chace.’ 

Mr. Rvsxin’s good resolutions, made in 
the beginning of the year, with regard to 
the completion of the ‘Fors Clavigera’ 
series, have not been carried out. Only one 
number has been issued since March. This 
has just been published, and is specially 
addressed to the trades unions of England, 





Messrs. CoapmMan & Hatt have in pre- 

aration an édition de luxe of the works of 

harles Dickens. This edition will contain 
all the original engravings, both on steel 
and wood, many of which have not appeared 
since the original editions were issued. 

Lorp Exiensoroven’s ‘ Diary,’ which is. 
to be published at the end of November by 
Mr. Bentley, contains a great many details. 
of the lives of George IV. and William IV., 
anecdotical matter referring to the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828-9, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the French Revolution of 18380, 
besides illustrations of character of the chief 
public men engaged in affairs in the later 
years of the fourth George and the earlier 
of the fourth William. There is a good 
deal relating to Ireland which will be in- 
teresting at this time, as showing how 
Irish troubles only change their names 
and are ever present. The new volumes of 
Prince Metternich’s ‘Memoirs,’ which Mr. 
Bentley will publish, come down to 1848. 

In the ‘Past Hours’ of Adelaide Kemble 
(Mrs. Sartoris), which Mr. Bentley announces, 
will be found the commencement of a story 
which she did not live to finish, added to 
shorter and finished tales. The same pub- 
lisher promises the fourth volume of Prof. 
Duncker’s history, which takes the reader 
to India, and to its early conquerors and 
civilization; ‘A Lady’s Tour in Corsica,’ 
an account of a stay of some months’ dura- 
tion in the island ; and lastly, compressed into 
one volume, all the material that was pub- 
lished in the two volumes of Dean Hook’s 
biography, which will bs offered to the 
public for six shillings. This is obviously 
an experiment requiring a large sale to 
justify it, but it is hoped that the interest 
attaching to the character and services of 
Dean Hook renders his life of value to 
Churchmen and to all who can esteem so 
robust and honest a character as his was. 

M. Catmann Livy will issue next month 
the letters addressed by Prosper Mérimée to 
Sir A. Panizzi, of which we have already 
made mention. Mr. Fagan intends, we are 
glad to say, to translate a selection of the 
most interesting, and publish them in 
England at the beginning of next year. 

THE new volume of verse by Mr. James 
Thomson, author of ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night,’ which we have already mentioned, 
is to open with a piece called ‘ Vane’s Story,’ 
an ambiguous title. This will be followed 
by ‘ Weddah and Om-el-Bondin’ and ‘Two 
Lovers,’ Eastern stories from the ‘ De 
l Amour’ of Henri Beyle (Stendhal). Several 
minor poems and a few brief translations 
will also be included in the volume. 

Tue land agitation in Ireland, and the 
complaints made against the law which 
regulates the relations of landlords and 
tenants in that country, must naturally 
have rendered English readers anxious 
to learn something about the provisions of 
a code so bitterly assailed. The Irish 
Land Acts of 1860 and 1870, lengthy 
and not too well arranged, can convey: 
little clear information to the unprofes- 
sional reader who may attempt to master 
them, nor can their technically drawn 
clauses give any clear idea of their practical 
results. To meet this want Mr. Richey, 
Q.C., the Professor of Feudal and English 
Law in the University of Dublin, has com- 
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Jeted a treatise, intended to be popular and 
wholly untechnical, dealing with the legal 
relations of landlord and tenant, and the 

eculiar Irish legislation upon that subject. 

{tis not his design to consider whether the 
hw of landlord and tenant as now existing 
in Ireland should be amended, but to afford 
jin a condensed and readable form to those 
who may desire to discuss that question 
useful information upon the present state of 
the law. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will pub- 
lish the book immediately. 

Messrs. CassEtt & Co. have in the press 
a work by the Hon. George C. Brodrick, 
entitled ‘English Land and English Land- 
lords: an Inquiry into the Origin, Character, 
and Reform of the English Land System.’ 
The work will be published under the 
auspices of the Cobden Club. 

A srocrapuy of Dr. Bell, the educational 
reformer, may shortly be expected from the 
pen of Prof. Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews 
University. 

Tue concluding volumes of the ‘ Contem- 
porary History of Affairs in Ireland from 
1641 to 1652,’ edited by Mr. John T. Gilbert, 
F.8.A., for the Irish Archeological Society, 
will, it is expected, be issued early in 
November. The forthcoming volumes in- 
clude, we are informed, hitherto unpublished 
letters of Oliver Cromwell and other impor- 
tant personages. The work in its entirety 
furnishes a vast body of original contempo- 
rary material, printed for the first time, and 
unknown to previous writers on the history 
of the important period between 1641 and 
1652. 

Ir is understood that among the arrange- 
ments to be carried into effect in the British 
Museum when the Zoological Galleries are 
vacated will be the opening of a refresh- 
ment room for the use of visitors. Some 
concession of this nature has long been 
demanded. Than the dungeon used for this 
purpose a few years ago, and since aban- 
doned, nothing could be less convenient. 
The sooner good accommodation is supplied 
the better. 

Lorp CLERMonT has just completed a new 
edition of the ‘History of the Fortescue 
Family,’ which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Ellis & White. The former edition 
was printed exclusively for private circula- 
tion. 

Errorts are to be made to obtain from the 
Secretary of State for India some recognition 
of the literary merits and services in the 
cause of education of the Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring, who died on the 10th of last August, 
of cholera, at Benares. Since 1853, when 
he proceeded to India as a member of the 
London Missionary Society, Mr. Sherring 
had been engaged almost continuously in 
educational work. His labours were re- 
markably successful, and in particular the 
owe progress made by the Benares Mission 

chool, whose pupils increased from 12 in 

1869 to an average of 468 in recent years, 
is ascribed mainly to his efforts and his 
popularity amongst the natives. His lite- 
rary works were ‘The Sacred City of the 
Hindus,’ ‘Hindu Tribes and Castes,’ ‘The 
Indian Church during the Rebellion,’ ‘ The 
History of Protestant Missions in India,’ 
and ‘Hindu Pilgrims.’ He also published 
some writings in the vernacular under the 
title of the ‘‘Mirzapur School Series.” Sub- 








scriptions for a memorial which it is pro- 
posed to raise to him will be received by the 
Rev. J. A. Lambert, of Benares. 

In the edition of the Stowe Missal which 
Mr. Warren, of St. John’s College, Oxford, is 
preparing, the pages photographed with Lord 
Ashburnham’s permission are the follow- 
ing :—1. The last eight verses of St. John’s 
= in a seventh century text, with the 
scribe’s name appended in the earliest extant 
specimen of Ogham handwriting. 2. The 
first page of the Missal proper, with a large 
initial letter and a good specimen of a Celtic 
ornamental border. 3. The earliest extant 
Latin text of the Nicene Creed, written 
e. 700, with ninth and tenth century inter- 
linear alterations, including the addition of 
the ‘‘ Filioque.” 4. A palimpsest page with 
Irish rubric and the prayers of oblation. 
5 and 6. An old Irish treatise on the Eu- 
charist. 7. Three old Irish charms. 

Tuer Curators of the Taylorian Institution 
nominated at last Saturday’s meeting Dr. 
H. Krebs as locum tenens cf the German 
teachership for the next term (already 
reported as probable in the Atheneum of 
the 25th of September), and Dr. Oskar 
Frankfurter as examiner for the German 
scholarship at the same Institution. 

A sEconp edition of John Oldcastle’s 
‘Journals and Journalism, with a Guide for 
Literary Beginners,’ will be issued im- 
mediately by Messrs. Field & Tuer. Added 
to the new edition are the autographs of 
Mr. Chenery, Mr. James Payn, Dr. W. H. 
Russell, Sir Algernon Borthwick, and other 
distinguished eontemporary journalists, as 
well as an exhaustive index, and a dedica- 
tion to Sir Henry Taylor—‘‘a name,” says 
Mr. Oldcastle, ‘‘which will remind literary 
beginners of the dignity and duty of their 
mission.” 

Turxiso educationists have solved a 
problem which they have had long in 
hand, and which they found difficult. 
The public schools being free to girls as 
well as to boys, though girls are chiefly 
sent by the middle classes, a special school 
was established many years ago at Constan- 
tinople for the advanced instruction of girls 
and the training of schoolmistresses and 
governesses. The want of a boarding 
school was generally felt, but it was almost 
impossibie to find any Turkish lady to 
conduct it. A principal has now been 
found in the widow of the late Col. Tahyr 
Bey, an Hungarian officer in the Turkish 
service. Madame Tahyr Bey herself teaches 
Turkish, English, German, French, Italian, 
the piano, and drawing. For boarders the 
terms are about 30/. per annum, and for day 
scholars about 5/. 10s. She began with 
fifteen daughters of pashas and high func- 
tionaries as boarders. A notable feature is 
that pupils are admitted without distinction 
of religion or nationality. 

Mr. J. Porter Briscog, of the Nottingham 
Free Library, will soon have ready for the 
press a volume entitled ‘Songs and Sonnets 
of Robert Millhouse.’ The editor will pre- 
face the work with an account of this local 
poet. He was born at Nottingham in 1788, 
and at the early age of six was put to work; 
at ten he was placed in a stocking-frame, 
and learned to read at a Sunday school. 
Many of his best pieces he composed while 
working at his loom. 





Messrs. Buackie & Son will shortly pub- 
lish ‘ Flags: some Account of their History 
and Uses,’ by Mr. Macgeorge, author of 
‘Old Glasgow,’ &c. 

Mr. Wi114M AnpreEws, honorary secretary 
of the Hull Literary Club, has in the press 
a book entitled ‘ Punishments in the Olden 
Time,’ furnishing historical notes on the 
brank, ducking-stool, pillory, whipping- 
post, cage, stocks, drunkard’s cloak, public 
penance, &c. It will be profusely illustrated. 

A Evropean edition of Harper’s Magazine 
is to be begun in December by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. It has been through 
this well-known magazine, in the course of 
its sixty volumes, that many of the leading 
novels of Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and other English writers 
have been introduced to American readers, 
and the use of such copyright material has 
hitherto prevented its sale here. This 
difficulty it is proposed to obviate by 
securing the right of serial publication both 
for Europe and America, and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is now engaged upon a novel which, 
with illustrations by Mr. Du Maurier, will 
appear exclusively in Harper’s. It is note- 
worthy that while English newspapers 
greatly surpass American in average circu- 
lation, the American illustrated magazines 
have, on the contrary, larger sales, Harper’s 
reaching about 140,000, and its younger 
rival, Scribner’s, which has already gained a 
footing here, about 100,000, monthly. ‘The 
great outlay on illustrations, reaching some- 
times a hundred in a number, that these 
magazines incur, would evidently be im- 
possible did they not attain a very large 
circulation. The European edition will 
be partly printed here, the American 
editorial departments being partially re- 
placed by English, and the price is to be 
one shilling. 

A commiTTEE has been formed at Vienna 
for the creation of a Littré foundation on 
the occasion of the eightieth birthday of 
the veteran lexicographer and chief repre- 
sentative of the Comtists in France. The 
funds will be devoted to prize essays on 
subjects selected by M. Littré. We hope 
that the idea of such a tribute to the author 
of the great French dictionary may be 
favourably taken up in France, and also in 
England and America. 

Dr. NrevBaveEr is engaged upon a mono- 
graph on the medieval Jewish documents 
concerning the lost ten tribes. 

Autnoveu Prof. Jagic has been appointed 
to the chair of Slavonic Philology at the 
University of St. Petersburg, his well-known 
periodical, the Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, 
is, we believe, still to appear in Berlin and 
in the German language. The first part of 
the eighth volume has appeared. The pro- 
fessor has begun his lectures in the Russian 
capital. 

Tue Foreign Translation Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have published during the past twelve 
months the following among other volumes: 
—‘The Book of Common Prayer,’ in Swa- 
hili, for the use of the Zanzibar Mission, 
for which also a small handbook on the 
‘Makua Language,’ by the Rev. Chauncy 
Maples, has been published; ‘The Gospel 
of St. Matthew,’ in the Hangchow dialect ; 
‘The Gospel of St. Matthew, and Portions 
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of the Prayer-Book,’ in Ojibbeway; ‘A 
Manual of Devotion,’ in the Beaver Indian 
dialect; and an Armenian transliteration 
of portions of the Society’s Turkish version 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Dr. Aszorr writes :— 

‘In your kindly appreciative notice of my 
‘Par Palimpsestorum Dublinensium’ you remark 
of the fac-similes : ‘If they are of Lrish work- 
manship they prove plainly that we have no 
monopoly of artistic skill on our side of the 
Channel.’ I am glad of the opportunity of 
stating that these ‘exquisite fac-similes’ were 
executed by Forster & Co., Dublin.” 

A copzovs collection of the popular songs 
of Styria has just been published at Graz 
by Herr A. Schlossar. 

Count L. G. Manry has presented to the 
Venetian Record Office a copy of the 
memoirs of L. Manin, the last Doge of 
Venice. They begin with the writer’s 
accession to the Dogeship, so say the con- 
tinental papers, and they go down to the 
year of his death, 1802. 

Ir is said that the project is in contempla- 
tion of establishing an Anglo-Mohammedan 
college at Calcutta under the auspices of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Amonest other symptoms of greater laxity 
in the internal government of Russia, under 
the régime lately instituted by Count Meli- 
koff, may be mentioned the fact that several 
authorizations of new daily and weekly 
papers have just been accorded by the 
Minister of the Interior. M. Aksakoff, of 
Moscow, has obtained permission for a 
weekly review under the title of Russia, 
whilst among the daily papers will be the 
New Gazette, the Presse, and a Polish journal 
to be published in St. Petersburg. Attempts 
have been made before to establish Polish 
papers in the Russian capital, but none of 
them has been a success. 

Messrs. WuitTraker & Co. have in pre- 
paration, to form one of their ‘‘ Handy 
Volume Series,” ‘A Dictionary of English 
Proverbs,’ by the author of ‘A Handy Book 
of Common English Synonyms.’ 

Tue Topographical Society will hold its 
first meeting on Thursday, the 28th inst., at 
four o’clock, the Lord Mayor in the chair, at 
the Mansion House. 

‘Dorotny Compton: a Story of the ’15,’ 
giving details of Jacobite proceedings at that 
date, and ‘The Path of the Just; or, the 
Christian’s Pilgrimage to Glory,’ by the 
Rev. R. Wilkes Gosse, will be published pre- 
sently by Messrs. Kerby & Endean. They 
are also about to issue ‘ Radicalism, and its 
Effects on the English Constitution,’ trans- 
lated by Mr. Louis Oxley from the Journal 
des Débats. 


A votvmE of poems in Burns’s hand- 
writing has been presented to the Trustees 
of the Burns Monument at Ayr. It is a 
small quarto of fifty pages, and was given 
by the poet to Mrs. General Stewart of 
Afton in 1787. 

THE lectures at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, this term include courses by four 
lady lecturers, Miss Crofts, Miss Merrifield, 
Miss Harland, and Miss Scott. M. Boquel 
intends to make vird voce translation into 
French from Lord Lytton’s ‘Caxtons’ a 
prominent feature of his course. The lec- 
tures are now delivered in the North Hall 
of Newnham College. 





SCIENCE 


atin 

BOTANICAL BOOKS. 
The Flora of Plymouth, dc. By T. R. Archer 
Briggs. Witha Map. (Van Voorst.) 
Tuis is a local Flora of the modern type, com- 
piled after the fashion of the excellent ‘ Flora 
of Middlesex,’ and, like it, prefaced by a short 
account of the topography, geology, and meteoro- 
logical conditions of the district. We hope we 
are not too heretical in expressing an opinion 
that these details concerning the physical geo- 
graphy of the counties are likely to constitute 
the most permanently and generally useful part 
of these local Floras. It is of little moment to 
most readers whether Rubus Balfowrianus, for 
instance, is the same as R. deltoideus, and whether 
both are equivalent to R. altheifolius. Such dis- 
tinctions are very often of the nature of those 
relied on to divide a hair ‘‘’twixt south and 
south-west side.” On the other hand, a careful 
study of the conditions, terrestrial and aérial, 
under which the plants of particular districts 
grow cannot fail to be of value not only to 
botanists proper, but also to farmers and 
gardeners. If our local botanists would now 
turn their attention to the causes which induce 
the variations they are so keen in espying, they 
would be rendering more valuable service than 
by merely recording the fact that a bramble 
which Mr. A. calls this, and Mr. B. calls that, 
while Mr. C. agrees with neither, is found in a 
particular district. In justice to Mr. Briggs, 
however, it should be stated that he does not 
confine himself to these minutize, but that when 
occasion offers he inserts really interesting 
remarks on the structure and mode of life of 
the plants he is recording, and does not disdain 
to lighten his pages with a little folk-lore. 
From this point of view we may express our 
regret that the curious relation between the 
Celtic varieties of the common pear, as found in 
Brittany and in South-west England, and the 
Celtic legends relating to the Isle of Avalon, or 
apples, as pointed out by Dr. Phené, was not 
alluded to. Devonshire botanists, and those of 
the adjacent counties, will, however, be under 
great obligations to Mr. Briggs for this carefully 
drawn-up book. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. Second Series. 
F. E. Hulme. (Cassell & Co.) 

Tus, like its predecessor, is a series of prettily 
executed plates of common wild flowers, and as 
such is suitable as a drawing-room table book, 
but its value in promoting any real knowledge 
of botany is not great. If not much that is of 
value can be obtained from its pages, it is only 
fair to say that they do not contain much that 
will have to be unlearned. The work is, indeed, 
much more free from blunders and oversights 
than is customary in similar publications. 


British Wild Flowers by Natural Analysis, dc. 
By Frederick A. Messer. (Bogue.) 
By means of a series of small illustrations, more 
or less arbitrary and conventional in design, 
and intended to be used in combination with 
the letter-press expressing the same facts in 
words, the author has produced a ‘‘ complete 
series of illustrations of the natural orders and 
genera” of British plants ‘‘analytically arranged.” 
The plan adopted is very ingenious and service- 
able as a reminder to the student who has 
already made some progress, but to the beginner 
we should imagine it would prove rather em- 
barrassing than otherwise. It is a difficult task 
to draw up such a scheme, and very difficult to 
obviate errors. Such errors, when they do occur 
in schemes of this kind, are more troublesome 
to eliminate and more mischievous in their con- 
sequences than under ordinary conditions. We 
think, for instance, at p. 19, the placing of the 
rose under the head ‘‘Polypetalous Inferior’’ is 
likely to prove a stumbling-block to the pupil, 
as also would the statement that the flowers of 
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| of compassing it. 
| be better suited than these very truthfully exe- 
| cuted diagrams. 
| that by the aid of the accompanying handbook 


Ranunculacez are blue or purple (p. 20). Why 
were yellow and red omitted? Again, it ma: 
be questioned whether any student with 9 
flower of wild mignonette before him coulg 
ascertain its name from the diagram or the table 
referring to mignonette. The preparation of 
this book must have proved a laborious and 
troublesome task, and we imagine the author 
himself is the one who most of all will profit 
by it. 


Anatomical and Physiological Atlas of Botany 
for Use in Schools and Colleges, dc. By Dr, 
Arnold Dodel-Port and Carolina Dodel-Port, 
Text translated and edited by D. M‘Alpine, 
(Johnston. ) 


OnE very great advantage accruing from the 
teaching of modern science is that the pupil is 
expected, as far as practicable, to rely on his 
own observations rather than on the statements 
of others. It is not enough nowadays to learn 
parrot-like that an alkali is neutralized by an 
acid, or vice versd, or even to have it demon- 
strated that such is the case; the pupil must 
prove it for himself. He must not pin his 
faith on the ipse dixit of the professor, nor give 
implicit credence to the statements of his text- 
bock. These things are good enough in their 
way, and indeed indispensable ; but their chief 
use is as a guide to the student in his endeavours 
to see everything that can be seen for himself 
and by himself. As a learned botanist has 
lately put it, it is not essential to the historical 
student that he should have been at the battle 
of Waterloo, but the student of any object of 
natural history must not deem his knowledge 
perfect unless he has, as the French say, 
‘assisted at” its birth, watched its develop- 
ment. scrutinized its structure, studied its 
mechanism at rest and in action, observed the 
provision made for the reproduction and mul- 
tiplication of the species, and, finally, been 
a spectator of its passage from living to inert 
matter. This, and nothing less than this, is 
the standard aimed at nowadays by all who 
would be deemed students—still more, pro- 
ficients—in natural history. The aim is high, 
and rarely indeed can it be completely attained. 
Circumstances which do not need to be 
detailed prevent the full realization of this 
ideal save in quite exceptional cases. The 
student has to approach the goal as nearly as 
circumstances will allow. The beautiful series 
of botanical diagrams published by Dr. Dodel- 
Port and his wife are good illustrations of the 
tendencies of modern botany. Not so very 
long ago the counting of stamens and pistils 
and very little else constituted botany. As for 
the study of fungi, that was rather looked down 
on than otherwise. It was at this period that 
Gilbert White's criticisms, so often quoted, were 
penned; and they were just in those days. 
Widely different, as we have already inti- 
mated, is the state of things now. The diagrams 
before us are not devoted merely to certain 
structural details, available as a means of classify- 
ing plants with more or less fidelity to nature, 
but they bring before us, so far as it is possible 
to do so, the whole biography of the particular 
plant represented, from the initial cell to the 
complete organism. They are fully abreast 
of modern discoveries and modern modes of 
thought. They form, in consequence, a valu- 
able aid to the teacher of botany, and will be of 
great service to the student in his endeavour to 
see for himself that which is described in the 
text-books. In many cases, as has been said, 
circumstances render such personal investigation 
impossible ; in other instances the reader may 
desire to get a general insight into the objects 
of botanical study, and the method and means 
For this purpose nothing can 
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study of one, or at least of a few only, of these 
lates. Botanical teachers and students are 
under great obligations to Messrs. Johnston for 
Jacing them at the disposal of English pupils. 
Mr. M‘Alpine’s share in the work also deserves 
a word of commendation. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARISTOTELIAN.— Oct. 11—Mr. 8S. H. Hodgson, 
President, in the chair.—The President delivered an 
opening address. After a few introductory remarks 
relative to the past and future work of the Society, 
the meaning of the term “ philosophy ” was defined 
as being the most complete rationale of the universe 
possible to man. The axioms and laws of any sub- 
rect constitute its science ; the explanation of the 
facts which lie at the root of the laws governing it, 
which connect that subject with higher or larger sub- 
jects, is its philosophy. The question as to whether 
philosophical truth is finite or infinite was then 
touched upon. In studying the history of the progress 
made towardsa satisfactory rationale of the universe, 
ie., the history of philosophy, it is important to note 
that there is a main high way which leads to the final 
aim, and that there are side ways. It is for the 
student to decide whether the work or theory before 
him is in the high way of philosophy, or is a sub- 
sidiary inquiry or a false start. The successive 
advances and retrogressions made in ancient philo- 
sophy, beginning with the Ionic school and ending 
with Neo-Platonism—the portion of the history of 
philosophy studied by the Society in its previous 
session—were then noticed, the grand result being 
the elaboration of a great philosophical system by 
Aristotle. The work of this great philosopher was 
then treated of, and its past and present influence 
upon the religions of mankind, more especially on 
Christianity, was indicated. The struggle between 
Gnosticism on the one hand and Christianity on the 
other, resulting in the victory of the latter, was de- 
picted, the fusion of this latter theological philo- 
sophy with the Aristotelian system producing the 
great philosophical system known as Scholasticism, 
which still remains with us; the principal question 
about Scholasticism to be decided by the student 
being not whether it could claim to be a philosophy, 
but whether the rationale offered by it was a true 
and sufficientone. The influence of the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and scientific progress upon philo- 
sophy was then mentioned; in the last case the 
scientific conception of relations taking the place 
of the scholastic conception of causes. The general 
difference between ancient and modern philosophy 
was shown to consist in the increased predominance 
of subjectivity in the latter, which asks what we 
know about things and what they appear to us as 
being, the former inquiring simply into what they 
are. This change of attitude turned men’s attentioa 
to the analysis of the mind, its functions and modes 
of operations, giving rise to modern psychology. 
The importance of physiological psychology as an 
indispensable auxiliary of philosophy was insisted 
upon. The important work accomplished in philo- 
sophy by Kant was pointed out as a subject for 
much deliberation and discussion during the ensuing 
session. The philosophic systems of modern times 
then received passing notice. The study of philo- 
sophy was shown to be chiefly important for the 
light which it throws upon the state of philosophy 
itself at the present time, though it may also advan- 
tageously be studied from another point of view, 
that is, not so much in relation to its subject matter, 
philosophy, as by treeting it as a portion of the 
general history of mankind. A third method is 
pursued by those who possess what they consider 
to be the true, final, and sufficient rationale of the 
universe, viewing the history of philosophy in rela- 
tion to their own theory, as is the case with the 
Scholastics, Hegelians, and to some extent with the 
Comtists, the last, reading by means of the law of 
the three stages, not being so strictly dogmatic as 
either of the first two. The address concluded by 
dealing with the position of the Society with regard 
to these three methods of studying the history of 
philosophy by its adoption of the first plan of study. 





MEETINGS FORK THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Education Society.—‘ The Aim of a Model School and the Prin- 
ciples on which its Methods should be Founded,’ Mr. C. H. 
Lake 

Taurs. Numismatic, 7, 

Fai. Quekett Microscopical, 8.—' New Freshwater Alg« found during 

fear,’ Dr. M. C. Cooke. 


Wen. 








Science Gossig. 


THe public, who have long had the advantage 
of the learning. and industry of Mr. R. H. Major 
as Keeper of the Department of Maps and Plans 
in the British Museum, will regret to learn that 
he has resigned his post and retired from the 





establishment altogether. Mr. Major entered the 
Museum January 10th, 1814, and was appointed 
to the keepership when that office was created 
in January, 1867. It is understood that he will 
have no successor, the Department of Maps and 
Plans being relegated to its former position as 
a branch of the Library of the Museum. By 
this arrangement a considerable portion of the 
salary attached to the suppressed office—6501. a 
year—will be saved. 

THE secretaries of the Royal Society have 
once more advertised that applications for grants 
from the Government fund for the promotion 
of scientific research must be delivered at Bur- 
lington House before the 3lst of December 
next. This announcement brings us to the fifth 
and last year of the experiment sanctioned by 
the Lords of the Treasury, and the question, by 
no means unimportant, arises, What next? Are 
the results such as will encourage my Lords to 
repeat the experiment, or do they show that 
the researches which led to those results might 
have safely been left to the ordinary course of 
human activity? Much has been, and more will 
be, said on both sides. It is admitted that the 
Treasury would never have asked Parliament to 
vote 20,000/. in five instalments for the further- 
ance of scientific investigation had they not been 
swayed by the constant assurances of a small 
section of the community that without stimulus 
science could not prosper, and that the duty of 
the ruling powers was to make it prosper. It 
is argued, on the other hand, that most of our 
scientific discoveries have been spontaneous, 
that it is best not to be in a hurry, and that 
a scientific man does not dignify his position by 
soliciting a grant of public money. With these 
differences of opinion it seems likely that the 
experiment will be given up at the end of the 
five years, or that it will be essentially modified. 
Meanwhile who is to appraise the results already 
obtained? We shall watch, not without anxiety, 
for the expected report. 

Tue next fasciculus of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Mathematik wnd Phusik will contain, amongst 
other articles, an essay on Abraham Ibn Ezra as 
a mathematician, by Dr. M. Steinschneider. 

Ir is interesting to note that the railway up 
Mount Vesuvius is lighted by fourteen of 
Siemens and Halske’s electric lamps. The 
illumination of the crater and the sides of the 
voleano is, according to the EHlektrotechnische 
Zeitung, grand in the extreme. 

Herr Pauisa, Director of the Observatory at 
Pola, has again discovered a small planet there, 
which will reckon as No. 219. It was found on 
September 30th, and was of the tenth magni- 
tude. Numerous as have been the discoveries of 
this kind at Pola, they have been exceeded by 
those of Prof. C. H. F. Peters, at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y., whose list has again 
been increased by the discovery, on the night of 
Monday last, the 11th inst., of No. 220, which 
is stated to be of the ninth magnitude. 


A CABLEGRAM has been received also from 
America, announcing the discovery of ‘‘ a large 
comet” by Mr. Lewis Swift, at Rochester, N.Y., 
on Monday night, in R.A. 21" 30", N.P.D. 72°, 
with ‘‘ motion slow, probably north-west.” 


M. Lorret communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences, at the Séance of the 13th of Sep- 
tember, a note on ‘ Dragages Profonds exécutés 
dans le Lac de Tibériade (Syrie) en Mai, 1880.’ 
He states that the lake is 212 métres below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and that its extreme 
depth is about 250 métres. The dredging 
operations yielded twelve species of fishes, some 
of them being new forms. No alga or conferva 
was found, the water being brackish and at a 
temperature of +24C. The evidences of vol- 
canic action were very satisfactorily established. 

Mr. R. L. J. Ettery, the Government Astro- 
nomer at Melbourne, sends us the Monthly 
Records of Observations in Meteorology, Terres- 
trial Magnetism, &c., taken at the Melbourne 





Observatory during the months of March and 
April in the current year. The mean of the baro- 
meter for March was 29°971 inches, for April 
30°019 inches, the mean temperature of the air 
being in March 63°°8, in April 58°°7. 

Harrwie’s comet is now not far from 
a Ophiuchi; it is receding from the earth and 
becoming rapidly fainter. 

M. Govi read before the Académie des 
Sciences on September 27th an interesting 
paper on the invention of the binocular tele- 
scope. It is commonly attributed to a Capuchin 
monk, Schyrleus de Rhelta, who published an 
account of the instrument in 1645. M. Govi 
finds that M. Peirescq, in the ‘ Bibliothéque 
Nationale,’ describes a binocular made by a 
spectacle-maker in Paris, D. Chorez, which he 
presented to the king in 1625. 

Mr. James Biytu, of Edinburgh, has been 
elected to the chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow. 

H. Rapziszewsk1, in Liebig’s Annalen, pub- 
lishes his experiments on the carbon compounds 
which exhibit phosphorescence. According to 
him, the phenomenon occurs with those com- 
pounds which combine in the presence of 
alkalis with ozone or active oxygen, or pos- 
sibly in some cases with peroxides. 








FINE ARTS 


—_— 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,” 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LXI.—NOSTEL PRIORY, WAKEFIELD: GRANTLEY HALL, 
RIPON. 


We shall now proceed to describe some 
highly meritorious architectural pictures which 
we observed at Nostel. In the Drawing-Room 
is the ‘Interior of a Cathedral,’ by Steenwyck 
the Elder. It shows the entrance to the 
sacristy. A man with a torch lights the steps 
of an ecclesiastic and a lady in a yellow 
gown, green petticoat, and white veil. Behind 
is a gloomy vista of darkened architecture, 
and near the end two little figures appear ; 
one of them carries a torch. Beyond these 
an arch crosses the way, as if it masked the 
entrance to the choir, being, in fact, a por- 
tion of the jube. Further back, light is distin- 
guishable on the dim vaults, ribs, and smaller 
mouldings of the rich perspective. The effect, 
apart from the local colouring of the light, 
which is not truer than old masters usually made 
it to be, is really to be marvelled at for its 
truth ; exquisite draughtsmanship is apparent 
everywhere, with the utmost finish and firmness 
of execution. The light of the nearer man’s 
torch displays the pilasters, pillars, mortuary 
slabs and tiles of the foreground, and flickers 
on the bases, walls, and slender shafts. A 
lamp burns at the angle of an alley, and in 
a side chapel reveals a kneeling figure. This 
is a miracle of finish and delicate handling. 
On the whole, the subject reminds us of the 
interior of the cathedral at Antwerp, where we 
see the continuous impost of the arcade ; the 
thin, reedy character of the architecture of that 
building is observable also in the picture. The 
colour of the illumination is noteworthy ; instead 
of being ruddy, as from artificial light, it is as 
chilly as moonlight. By Steenwyck the Younger 
is another ‘ Interior of a Church,’ a very large 
work, giving a view looking into the choir 
from near the jube. The latter structure, with 
its statues of Christ, Mary, and St. John, is close 
tous. The pulpit, with a richly carved quasi- 
Gothic canopy, is against a pillar on our right. 
On our left is what may be a loft for watchers of 
the relics, or a chapel, to which access is given 
by means of a wide flight of stairs. Most of 
the architecture in front is of a rich Geometrical 
character and highly ornate, with abundance 
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of statuary and tabernacle work. There are 
figures in the choir; other figures are walk- 
ing about in the foreground. This is a very 
fine example, remarkable for the force and 
richness of its effect. The colour of the stone- 
work is somewhat cold, the treatment of the 
architecture is hard ; the shadows, though clear 
in painting and rich in tones, are cold. To 
Peter Neefs we owe another ‘Interior of a 
Cathedral,’ the vista of Gothic architecture, 
marked by the continuous impost of the arcades 
of the nave, the presence of the rood and its 
supports, which are of the late Renaissance 
style. A wooden confessional is on our left. 
The picture is a large but not very fine example 
of its class. 

By that rarely represented painter A. Brau- 
wer is an interesting work, called ‘A Dance of 
Boors.’ One of the most important instances in 
this country, it is full of grotesqueness and spirit. 
The four figures are mostanimated in their actions 
and expressions. One, on our left, sits and plays 
on a fiddle, with a monkey-like laugh which is 
curiously idiosyncratic and suggests portraiture. 
On a tub near this man lie his pipe, tobacco 
box, and beer glass. The other figures are 
behind in a group on our right ; one lolls back, 
blowing tobacco smoke from his mouth, while 
sitting and caressing his knee. Another boor 
stands with a beer glass in his hand and talks 
to his comrade, who lights his pipe with a coal. 
A superbly painted grés de Flandre jug occupies 
the middle of the foreground of the picture ; 
its draughtsmanship is marked by exquisite 
precision of touch and richness of local colour, 
light and shade. The interior of the cabaret 
itself is noteworthy for that partial excess of 
blackness in the shadows and that clearness of 
the illumination which distinguish the works of 
Brauwer. His various studies in character and 
extraordinary feeling for humour are not want- 
ing here. The same painter produced a smaller 
picture, called ‘The Dentist.’ A rustic patient 
is seated in a chair, and is leaning his head 
back, while the operator grasps the chin 
of his victim, and, standing over him, puts 
in his mouth a fearful instrument of ancient 
dentistry. An old woman, wife of the patient, 
grasps his arm, and looks with eager sympathy 
at him ; a boy stands behind the chair ; another 
boy is in front. This is an acceptable, but not 
an important, specimen of the master ; it lacks 
the rich tones and lustrousness, the fine soft- 
ness of his works, but it is redeemed by the 
humour of the design ; the execution somewhat 
resembles that of Teniers. A third Brauwer (?) 
shows men drinking and smoking in a cabaret. 
It is inferior in all respects to the above. 

The following pictures belong, by their sub- 
jects, to another category of art. We do not 
know to whom to attribute a painting of game 
and meat lying on a table in a hall or large 
apartment. A large deerhound is on our left, 
looking at the meat. The colouring of this 
work is rather raw, but the whole has much 
finish and solidity. A fine upright flower piece 
reminds us of one of the better productions of 
Spaendouck. It exhibits roses, yellow, white, 
and red, and is painted with good colouring and 
in a rich manner of handling and a bold effect. 
It hangs too high to allow us to form a positive 
opinion of its authorship. ‘Dead Game’ com- 
prises snipes, a hawking pole, with the jesses 
and hoods of hawks, a flask, tobacco pipe, and 
gun. It is signed ‘‘D. Valkenberg,” and has a 
landscape background of great merit. It was 
painted throughout with much mastery, frank- 
ness, and firmness, in a solid impasto, with 
beautiful drawing. We admire the wings of a 
bird lying on its back in front. The distance of 
this picture has blackened injuriously. It was 
at Leeds in 1868, No. 772. By De Heem isa 
beautiful example of consummate brush power, 
displaying, with a most deliciously ‘‘ juicy” 
texture and sound impasto, a casket and other 
objects, including a drinking glass, dinner cup, 
and a covered glass vase, which is fluted and 





wonderfully transparent. In finish this picture 
almost equals a Desgoffe, in style it is far finer. 
It was No. 593 at Leeds. Here is a curious 
work by J. Van Kessel. It shows flowers 
disposed at the sides of a cartouche of stone, 
which stands on a pedestal of the same 
material, and sustains in the centre a mass of 
sea-shells in a pendent festoon, combined 
with flowers and tied with a blue ribbon. 
About the flowers appear butterflies and other 
insects, such as grasshoppers, beetles, moths, 
dragon flies, and caterpillars. The signature, 
** Jean Van Kessel fecit 1670,” is an arrange- 
ment of snakes and caterpillars, and it is a 
specimen of the vagaries of this uble, laborious, 
and most skilful artist. The creatures, being 
set up erect or curling, form the letters of 
the inscription. This picture is by no means 
pleasing and yet most interesting, for it 
displays the artist’s wonderful finish, untir- 
ing studies of insects and flowers, his ex- 
quisite powers of drawing, and an extraordinary 
and searching manner of modelling the subjects 
of his pencil. His brilliant colouring does not 
charm us so much as it might do if his painted 
stonework had not so hard a surface, and were 
not so deficient in local truth and dull in tint. 

The name of Murillo is given to one of several 
pictures of landscapes with figures. It com- 
prises several figures using a fishing net. All 
the pictures are unfortunately hung, so that no 
thorough examination of them is practicable. 
But, although slightly painted, they look silvery, 
their tones are rich, and there is a great deal of 
force and good, vigorous colouring. With this 
Spanish group let us rank a French picture, the 
work of one of the Le Nains, and showing a 
woman washing linen, and peasants watching an 
itinerant musician and tumblers. The last group 
is not equal to the rest, but the picture, as a 
whole, is first-rate of its kind. 

Tn one of the rooms of this house is a striking 
series of painted tapestries, representing on a 
large scale Teniers-subjects with ample spirit. 
These specimens of an almost forgotten branch 
of decorative art are in remarkably fine pre- 
servation. 


We have now to give an account of a 
small collection of pictures at Grantley Hall, 
near Ripon, formed, we believe, by the first 
Lord Grantley, better known in history as Sir 
Fletcher Norton, a distinguished lawyer, poli- 
tician, Attorney-General, and Speaker of the 
House of Commons. A considerable library of 
law books and other documents and personal 
relics of this peer remain at Grantley, nearly 
as he left them ninety years ago. There is 
a portrait of Lord Grantley by Sir William 
Beechey, R.A., whose second daughter married 
the third Lord Grantley. It is a good official 
picture, representing the Speaker in his robes of 
state and in profile to our left ; it was No. 638 
in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1867. 

One of the most interesting pictures here is a 
very large but much-injured version of Rubens’s 
‘Wise Men’s Offering.’ It has been torn, 
and has also been damaged by injudicious 
reparation ; yet it still retains some sumptuous 
colouring and wealth of tones. The Virgin, a 
young Fleming, sits in the centre towards our 
right, and holds the Child upon her knee. He 
smiles on a kneeling king, and extends his right 
hand in benediction, while he stretches his left 
hand towards the gift, a golden goblet filled with 
coins. The king’s mantle is of crimson brocade 
of Flemish work, and falls in ample folds on 
his shoulders—a noble piece of colouring, which 
is conspicuous in the design, and as such sup- 
ported by surrounding tints of great splendour. 
It is borne on our extreme left of the composi- 
tion by three little pages, in one of whom we 
recognize the fair-haired child of the famous 
‘Peace and War,’ which is in the National 
Gallery. The king has placed his turban, 
which has a bird for a plume, on the ground 
in front of the picture, where it receives 





ample light, and balances the figure of another 
little boy, a page to a second monarch, who 
brings myrrh in a tall gold vase, and wears 
a red robe trimmed with fur. He advances 
on our right, and leans over to speak to ap 
attendant, who is at the edge of the picture 
on that side with other figures, including that 
of Joseph, which fill this portion of the canvas, 
Behind the kneeling king stands the lofty and 
stately figure of a black monarch, wearing a 
plumed turban, and holding a huge jewelled 
nautilus shell, mounted in gold and charged 
with his gift. His robe, a deep sea-green, is 
girt by a scarf of crimson, blue, and white, and 
worn under an ample black mantle, richly em. 
broidered at the hem. 

Another large picture, by an artist whose 
name is not known to us, represents the ‘ Good 
Samaritan.’ It is an excellent and effective 
design, comprising, among other noteworthy 
technical achievements, a most elaborately fore. 
shortened figure of the sick man, lying in front 
of the canvas. The soiled soles of his feet have 
been drawn and painted with extraordinary 
felicity and power, and are the most prominent 
objects in the picture. We do not remember 
a more successful or difficult example of its 
kind. The Samaritan, in a huge white turban, 
stoops over the poor man, and with great 
deliberation administers a cordial to him, 
The colour of the picture is crude and cold, 
Near this is a very fine old copy of the Van 
Dyck at Turin which represents the children 
of Charles I., with the two lapdogs on each 
side in front. All the children stand; the 
bigger boy lolls on our left, wears an amber satin 
dress, and extends one hand to the younger 
child, who clasps it with both its little dimpled 
fists. By Van Dyck is a picture comprising 
life-size, whole-length portraits of Charles 1 
and his queen, two children, and a page hold- 
ing a bay horse behind the king, who, except 
his head, is in full armour. He stands on our 
right of the centre, near the queen, who is about 
either to place a wreath on his head, or twine 
the ‘“‘meed of mighty conquerors” upon his 
sword -hilt and belt. We cannot say which 
of these actions is intended. The future 
Charles II., a boy of about eight years old, 
wears a deep amber or orange flame-coloured 
satin dress, and holds a dog in his arms, At the 
queen’s left knee, dressed in crimson laced with 
silver, and coifed as children of that day were 
accustomed to be, is the other child, holding 
a ball or apple, and of about five years of age. 
The queen wears her bluish sea-green silk dress, 
as in other Van Dycks to which we have re- 
cently referred, and it is decorated on the 
front with seraphs of gold, or human-headed 
doves with wings displayed, their bodies being 
large gems. These ornaments occur in several 
portraits of Henrietta Maria, as at Went- 
worth Woodhouse, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
lately described in these columns, with the 
number 36 from the Wentworth Catalogue. 
Charles I. looks about thirty-five years of age; 
his hair is full and flowing, his skin is ruddy, 
his face unwrinkled. The queen’s face, already 
marked with coldness and a hard, shallow ex- 
pression, retains much of its youthfulness. On 
her neck is her well-known carcanet of large 
pearls. Her coiffure is that usual at this period 
of her life, and comprises little rings of hair laid 
closely on her cheeks and forehead. The same co- 
loured dress and the same coiffure occur in her 
Majesty’s portrait at Mulgrave Castle, described 
in No. XXXVI. of this series of papers, where 
see our remarks on the dresses, jewels, and 
other characteristics of these Van Dycks, the 
attitudes of which, to say nothing of the ac- 
companiments, differ from each other. The 
faces of the king and queen at Grantley Hall 
have been injured or are extremely dirty, but 
the picture is, on the whole, in fine condition. 
The scheme of colour is most luminous and fine, 
and extremely rich in the tones of the armour 
of Charles and his wife’s dress. The children 
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are charming. The picture, like so many 
Van Dycks, is defective in design, a short- 
coming from which some of the master’s most 
wonderfully painted portraits are by no means 
free The figures are quite unconscious of each 
other’s presence, and seem to pose themselves 
wverally for our attention ; no common motive 
cules the work and gives to it the charm of a 
subject. Not far from the last are two anonymous 
seventeenth century pictures of considerable 
yalue in their way, and possessing technical 
merit. The subjects are ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife’ and ‘ Ammon and Tamar.’ 

A large picture of Dutch origin, representing 
the interior of a church, deserves attentive ex- 
amination. Thechurch isflecked withsunlightand 
dashed with black shadows. The view is given 
across the jube to a chapel, from transept to tran- 
sept ; the architecture is of the Jesuit order, and 
loaded with baroque decorations. Through an 
open doorway we have a glimpse of a parclose 
or vestry. Notwithstanding the black, opaque, 
and somewhat dull qualities of the shadows 
as they now exist, there is great wealth of tone 
and much good local colour in this work, of 
which the half tints are mellow and lustrous. 

We noticed a curious German picture, pro- 
bably dating from early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, representing Susanna and the Elders. 
The figures are life size—that of the woman is 
nearly naked to the hips, being in front view; the 
Elders are close to the lady, while, with out- 
stretched finger, one of them approaches her, 
and she, with a seductive air, turns sideways 
and uncovers her bosom, as if pretending to 
look in a glass before the picture, without 
noticing the Elders. The execution is hard, 
smooth, and finished to an ivory-like texture ; 
the draperies are drawn with extreme definition 
of the forms ; the modelling is sharp; and the 
local colour is bright. The queer coquetry of 
the woman has its amusing side, and masks 
the simplicity of the designer. Near this 
is a fine old English portrait of a gentle- 
man of the Norton family, painted in the 
manner which is often ascribed to Holbein, 
but is really by no means without traces 
of Italian influences, probably derived from 
Girolamo da Treviso or Zucchero. This work 
is inscribed ‘‘ Anno 1556 etatis svee 68.” An 
early Rhenish picture deserves our attention, 
and comprises representations of many subjects 
connected with the infancy of Christ. The 
Infant appears in the centre on the knees of the 
Virgin, and she offers him the symbolic apple 
of the legend, and he extends both his hands 
to receive the fruit. Above this group is St. 
Anne (?), reading from a large book and en- 
throned in a shrine or tabernacle, the archi- 
tectonic character of which is curious as repro- 
ducing the style of the wood carvings of the 
Middle Rhine country. Attached to the taber- 
nacle is a red curtain, which is held open by 
two angels with brilliant parti-coloured wings. 
Again seated on the Virgin’s knees is Christ, 
to whom a kneeling angel offers grapes, the 
symbols of the soul. The Virgin holds a fig, 
which Christ had previously accepted. Seated 
on the lap of a buxom lady in a white dress, 
and reading from a book on her knee, is a 
little St. John, with his appropriate dragon 
and chalice. Besides these figures there are 
numerous other representations of saints and 
children. The costumes are German, and date 
from the end of the fifteenth century. The 
treatment of this curious picture is that of a 
miniature of extreme finish, the execution being 
very careful, and all the details well studied. 
The mode of painting is searching. The last ex- 
ample we shall notice here is a Hoppner, being 
a capital portrait of a gentleman, one of the 
Norton family, seated in a chair with his hands 
joined, the face full of character and energy. 
The painter’s reddish carnations are sustained 
by the red curtain and leather covering of the 
dais, which together produce a fine mass of 
rich tones and strong colouring. 
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Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Institute of Architects has just pub- 
lished a tract containing ‘ Notices of Deceased 
Members,’ a collection of brief and concise bio- 
graphies of eminent home and foreign members 
of the society who have died lately. The sub- 
jects were men of note ; their histories are likely 
to be useful, therefore we give the names of the 
more important among them, which are the 
following : the Marquis Salvatico P. Estense, 
Messrs. E. M. Barry, J. P. Cluysenaar, Pascal 
Coste, J. Louis Duc (the architect of the Palais 
de Justice, the Colonne de Juillet, the Cour de 
Cassation, and other admirable works in Paris), 
B. Ferrey, J. H. Strack, E. Viollet-le-Duc, and 
T. H. Wyatt. 

M. E. Monvz reports to the Chronique des 
Arts the approaching publication in Jl Raffaello 
of an inedited document in which Raphael had 
part. It is a contract to pay money to divers 
persons of Montefalcone, dated Oct. 11th, 1507. 
It is said to throw light on the whereabouts of 
the master at the period, and his relations with 
his parents and the court of the Duke of Urbino, 
matters which until now have been somewhat 
obscure. 

Our readers may like to be reminded that 
the Print Room, British Museum, contains 
a large collection of proofs, in various states, 
from the plates produced by the late Jules 
Jacquemart for his father’s ‘Histoire de la 
Porcelaine,’ and a smaller number of similar 
works by him. These impressions fill three 
large folio volumes, and were selected by the 
artist, who sold them, with many autographic 
notes, to the Museum in 1871. He brought 
the collection to the Print Room in the preced- 
ing year. Our readers are aware that he exe- 
cuted a considerable number of plates, impres- 
sions from which, in the ‘‘ commercial” state, 
were published in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
Of these one of the finest represents a tripod, 
by Gouthitre, of chiselled brass, which is in the 
collection of Sir R. Wallace (see vol. xx. p. 132). 

An art exhibition has been opened at Leek, 
Staffordshire, in aid of the funds of the Art 
School in that town. Pictures, &c., have been 
lent to the value of 40,000/. Amongst the 
artists represented are Constable, Etty, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth, Leslie, Mulready, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Turner, Vernet, Wilson, and David 
Cox. Altogether there are nearly 500 pictures 
and other works on view, including 96 water- 
colour drawings, illustrating the rise and pro- 
gress of the art in England from 1710, and 37 
drawings for the Arundel Society. 

Tue Trustees of the British Museum have 
agreed to the appointment, as a first-class 
assistant in Mr. Franks’s Department of Anti- 
quities, of Mr. Reed, who has been for a long 
time in serviceable but unofficial connexion 
with the British Museum under Mr. Franks. 


Srr Mapava Rao has invited Mr. Nettleship 
to the Gaekwar’s court to paint the animals 
which are displayed in the sports of the arena 
at Baroda. Long ago the natives of India were 
able to paint pictures at once truthful and noble, 
but the bigotry of their Mohammedan con- 
querors led to the extinction of the art. 

THERE are two candidates for the Disney 
Professorship of Archzology, which is now 
vacant: Mr. Percy Gardner, of the British 
Museum, late Fellow of Christ’s College, and 
the Rev. 8. Lewis, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College. 

THE remonstrances addressed in these columns, 
and by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, to the authorities of Southampton 
appear not to have saved the old Bargate of 
that town from being made ridiculous. The 
Building News says that protests were made at 
a recent meeting of the authorities, and the 
committee was asked to reconsider the matter 
before having the giants and the shields re- 
painted. The mayor replied that the question 





had already been decided. As to the shields, 
there would be no vandalism, for they were 
being judiciously touched up, and would soon 
tone down and look all right. The giants were 
a different matter altogether—they had been 
taken away. He considered the appearance 
of the Bar had been improved by their re- 
moval, and they would not be replaced with- 
out an order of the Council. An alderman 
complained that whereas the original resolution 
had referred equally to the renovation of the 
shields and giants, yet the mayor had implied 
that the former would be restored and replaced, 
and that the latter would not. Confusion of 
ideas as to the nature of an historical monument 
and of a work of art is but too evident here. 
Whether the Bargate looks the better for the 
removal of some of its leading decorations and 
the “touching up” of others is not the question. 

Crxcinnati will shortly have an art museum» 
Mr. C. W. West, one of the wealthy merchants 
of that city, having headed a subscription for 
that purpose with the munificent sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Tue Italians are still busy erecting monu- 
ments. One to Antonio Allegri is to be ‘‘in- 
augurated ” at Correggio in a few days, and the 
people of Luino are talking of paying a similar 
honour to Bernardino Luini. 

In spite of the distress in Constantinople an 
exhibition of paintings has once more been 
attempted. The exhibitors were few, mostly 
Armenians, Greeks, and Levantines. The Turks 
were two: the Princess Nazlu Hanum, the accom- 
plished daughter of an accomplished mother, and 
Ahmed Bey, who, having studied in Paris, paints 
history and landscape under the patronage of the 
Sultan. One of his recent works was ‘The Tomb 
of Sultan Mahmoud.’ 

On the 21st and 22nd inst. will be sold the 
collection of ivories, porcelain, faience of various 
kinds, goldsmiths’ work, books, and bronzes, 
the property of the late Baroness van Utenhove 
van Heemstede, of Groenendaal, Jutphas, near 
Utrecht, Holland. The sale is appointed to 
take place at Utrecht. 

Mr. JosePpH ANDERSON has recommenced at 
Edinburgh his Rhind Lectures on archeology. 
He is still dealing with ‘Scotland in Early 
Christian Times,’ and the first lecture of the 
new series was devoted to ‘ Decorative Metal- 
work.’ His other topics are ‘ Decorative Stone- 
work,’ ‘The Art of the Monuments,’ ‘The Sym- 
bolism of the Monuments,’ and ‘Inscribed 
Monuments.’ 

THe bulk of the articles shown at the 
Native Industrial Exhibition of Indian Art, held 
at Simla this year, are contributed by the 
makers. The exhibition thus affords an oppor- 
tunity of gauging the present condition of 
modern Indian fine art. Many objects are, 
however, contributed by private owners, amongst 
others some fine specimens of ancient plastic 
art, terra-cotta friezes and figures, from 1,000 to 
1,500 years old, and coloured architectural tiles, 
the property of General Cunningham. There 
are also some handsome pieces of porcelain, 
made by the Chinese from Indian models for 
the Emperors Akbar, Jehangir, Shahjehan, &c. 

A scHoot of art has just been opened at 
Burnley. Upwards of one hundred and forty 
names are already enrolled on the student list. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Leeps.—Triennial Musical Festival. 
CrysTAL PALAce ConcerTs.—Raff’s Ninth Symphony. 


A reriop of but six years has elapsed 
since the first of the Leeds triennial musical 
festivals was held, but already the institu- 
tion has taken firm root, and is regarded by 
musicians as one of the most valuable of 
provincial gatherings. Indeed, it may be 
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said with fairness that the conduct of the | 
undertaking has been such as to inspire 
general confidence, the vigour of youth 
being associated to a considerable extent 
with the wisdom which age and experience 
are alone expected to furnish. One or two 
errors were committed in previous years with 
reference to the selection of works for per- 
formance, but the scheme of the present 
festival, of which a synopsis was given in 
last week’s Atheneum, does not contain a 
single item to which the most exacting critic 
could take objection. The absence of Han- 
del’s ‘ Messiah’ from the festival of 1877 
gave rise to considerable comment at the 
time; but again the oratorio is excluded, 
the reason being that performances of it 
are so frequent in Leeds and neighbouring 
Yorkshire towns that on an occasion of 
special importance it may fitly make way 
for works which at ordinary seasons there 
is no possibility of hearing. The wisdom 
of this policy is unimpeachable, and it 
would be well for the promoters of other 
festivals to lay it to heart. The Leeds 
Committee has shown itself determined to 
avoid the reproach of neglecting the claims 
of English music, an unusually large pro- 
portion of the programmes, including the 
whole of the novelties, consisting of native 
productions. Not a little boldness was 
needed to carry this laudable principle of 
encouragement to English art to the extent 
of placing the direction of the festival in 
the hands of an English musician. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan is universally admired and 
respected as a composer, but it is doing him 
no injustice to say that his claims as a con- 
ductor have not hitherto met with appre- 
ciable recognition, perhaps for the want of 
legitimate opportunities for testing them. 

It is the custom at all other provincial 
festivals to allow but one day for general 
rehearsals, the result being that the more 
difficult works are frequently but insuffi- 
ciently prepared, and the executive forces 
are fatigued before the first performance. 
At Leeds a wholesome innovation was made 
in the festival of 1874, two days being set 
apart for rehearsal, and this plan has worked 
so well that it is not likely to be abrogated. 
But, as a consequence, the festival does not 
commence until Wednesday morning, and 
we are therefore compelled to defer our 
criticism on six out of the seven perform- 
ances. Some general remarks may, however, 
be made, the fruit of observation at the 
rehearsals. Perhaps the most prominent 
feature in the meetings of 1874 and 1877 
was the wonderfully fine singing of the 
chorus. It may be said at once that the 
present choir is equal, if not superior, in 
quality to those of past years. Mr. James 
Broughton, the chorus-master, may again 
receive the heartiest congratulations, as well 
on the splendid material he has had to work 
upon as on his own admirable training. The 
tenors are slightly inferior to the other con- 
tingents, showing a relative weakness in the 
upper notes; but the sopranos are remark- 
able not only for power and clearness, but 
for their excellent attack, and the body of 
tone from the basses is almost overpower- 
ingly grand. In the orchestra we miss 
several familiar faces, both among the 
strings and wind, but its general quality 
is magnificent. 





Paramount attention on Monday and 


Tuesday was of course given to the works 
composed expressly for the festival. Mr. 
J. F. Barnett and Mr. Arthur Sullivan are 
not novices in composition, and in requesting 
them to contribute to the scheme the com- 
mittee were well aware that they would 
secure works, if not of commanding great- 
ness and originality, at least worthy to be 
associated with a musical gathering of first- 
class importance. It is worthy of note, as 
indicating an increase of caution and care- 
fulness in the selection of words for musical 
treatment, that both composers have selected 
themes already before them in preference to 
placing themselves in the hands of librettists, 
whose mercies are not always great. Long- 
fellow’s ‘The Building of the Ship’ was not 
written for music, and it is therefore not 
surprising that a stanza here and there pre- 
sents difficulties and incongruities not easy 
to be surmounted. But, speaking generally, 
the lines flow smoothly and pleasantly 
enough, and if the ideas rarely rise to the 
height of poetry, they are sufficiently varied 
to enable the composer to avoid monotony in 
his setting. Mr. Barnett has taken the piece 
mostly as it stands, some slight excisions and 
transpositions being allowed for. Our final 
opinion of the music must be reserved for 
the present, but this much may be said with- 
out rashness, that it will compare favourably 
with any of the works he has produced since 
his first conspicuous success in ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ There is the less cause for hesi- 
tation in making this assertion as Mr. Bar- 
nett writes with the utmost lucidity, content, 
apparently, to walk in well-trodden paths, so 
that his music makes no inordinate demands 
on the attention of the listener, but may be 
grasped in its fullest meaning without much 
effort. The modern theories of a poetic signi- 
ficance in the instrumental themes, and of 
continuity by means of frequent recurrence 
of phrases and melodic figures in the vocal 
parts, are utilized to a limited extent. Mr. 
Barnett gives an explanation of the opening 
and close of his work, and it will be as well 
to quote his words: ‘The andante with 
which the instrumental introduction opens 
is intended to illustrate sunrise on the sea- 
shore, with the breath of the morn and the 
soft sea air. This leads to a cantabile 
melody in £ minor, suggestive of the aspira- 
tions of the youth to the hand of the 
master’s daughter. Then the air is filled 
with the sounds of workmen in the ship- 
yard commencing their morning’s toil, 
described by the allegro moderato, during 
which, from time to time, can be heard the 
love-song of the youth whilst directing the 
labours of the men and carrying out the 
plans of the master.’’ Again, at the end, he 
tells us that ‘“‘the scene of a multitude 
witnessing a vessel leaving the shore is 
musically illustrated. The instrumental 
symphony preceding the chorus describes 
the vessel receding from the land, whilst 
the sailors’ ‘Heave ho!’ as the ship gets 
under weigh, is imitated by notes of the 
horn...... The vessel now is gradually fading 
out of sight on the horizon, when the impres- 
sive words of the pastor recur to the people, 
who with one accord join in the melody,— 
Like unto ships far out at sea 
Outward or homeward bound are we.” 

It was understood that Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
had chosen the Scriptural story of David and 
Jonathan as the foundation for an oratorio, 





but the design was abandoned, and he hag 
followed the example of several living com. 
posers in taking a subject from the tradj. 
tions of the early Christian Church. To §}, 
Julius Benedict’s ‘ St. Cecilia,’ Mr. Willian 
Carter’s ‘Placida,’ and Madame Saintop. 
Dolby’s ‘ Legend of St. Dorothea’ must now 
be added Mr. Sullivan’s ‘The Martyr of 
Antioch.’ These stories differ but little 
from one another in all essentials. In each 
it is a young girl who professes her readi- 
ness to die for her faith, being deaf alike 
to threats from her pagan foes and entreaties 
from parent, lover, or friends. Mr. Sullivan 
showed no ordinary boldness in attacking 
Dean Milman’s so-called poem, which for 
its generally confused style and extra. 
ordinary verbosity has surely but few 
equals. But out of most unpromising 
material he has evolved a work of much 
interest and melodic beauty, the extreme 
simplicity of the vocal part-writing being 
atoned for by orchestration of exceeding 
richness and variety. There remains to be 
mentioned Mr. Thomas Wingham’s new 
concert overture, but of this it was impos- 
sible to form any opinion at rehearsal. 

It will not be requisite to devote much space 
to the performance of ‘ Elijah,’ with which 
the festival opened on Wednesday morning. 
It is good policy to commence with a work 
which, being familiar to all, is certain to go 
tolerably well, and thus create a favourable 
impression at the outset; but criticism in 
detail is for the same reason not required. 
There was much to admire in this 
rendering of the most popular of modem 
oratorios, though it was imperfect in some 
respects. Nothing could exceed the effect 
of some of the choruses, the choir showing 
no trace of fatigue after the long and 
wearying rehearsals, save that in the early 
number, ‘‘ Lord, bow Thine ear to ow 
prayer,” the altos and basses commenced 
flat, to the detriment of the solo voices on 
their first entry. If the precision which we 
are accustomed to associate with Sir Michael 
Costa’s conducting was sometimes wanting, 
on the other hand there was an unwonted 
delicacy in the piano passages for which Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan may take credit. Regard- 
ing the soloists, those who gave the most 
satisfaction were Mesdames Albani, Trebelli, 
and Patey. Mrs. Osgood sang like an artist, 
as she always does, but she was over- 
weighted in the widow scene, which was 
also marred by an unreasonably slow tempo. 
Mr. Frederic King in the title réle was 
severely tried by ever-recurring memories 
of Mr. Santley, but it would be unfair not 
to give him due credit for what was, on the 
whole, a very artistic and commendable per- 
formance. Dramatic power Mr. King has 
not as yet, but he possesses great intelligence 
and a rapidly improving voice. He will do 
better with further experience. Mr. Maas 
should be peremptorily informed _ that 
Mendelssohn’s music must be sung without 
alteration. Whatever good effect he might 
have created was marred at the outset by a 
silly addition to the text in ‘If with all 
your hearts.”” The remainder of what, at 
the time of writing, promises to be a highly 
successful festival must be reserved for con- 
sideration next week. 

In most unfavourable weather the new series 
of winter concerts at the Crystal Palace was 
inaugurated last Saturday afternoon. Being 
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desirous, as it would seem, to signalizethe first 
concert by the production of an important 
novelty, Mr. Manns selected Raff’s last pub- 
lished symphony—No. 9, in E minor—for 
the post of honour. It will be remembered 
chat the same composer’s eighth symphony 
(‘Friihlingsklinge,’ in A major) was pro- 
duced at Sydenham last November, and 
noticed in some detail in these columns 
(Athen. No. 2717). We remarked then on 
the very decided falling off shown by that 
work as compared with the best of Raff’s 
earlier symphonies. We cannot find any 
improvement in the composer’s ninth effort 
in this style, and are quite unable to agree 
with the remark of the enthusiastic anno- 
tator of the book of the words, that it ‘ cer- 
tainly is inferior to none of its eight pre- 
decessors for ingenuity, fluency, and effect.” 
The ingenuity we admit at once; in 
contrapuntal skill Raff has no living 
superior, and few equals; and if the weari- 
some pouring forth of a string of phrases, 
which when they are not ugly are too 
often commonplace, deserve to be called 
fluency, we are willing to grant that also. 
But on the question of effect we join issue 
at once. In this respect the new work will 
not compare for a moment with either the 
‘Im Walde’ (No. 3) or the ‘Lenore’ 
(No. 5), to say nothing of the really charm- 
ing little Symphony ine minor. The present 
symphony is entitled ‘In the Summer- 
time,’ and as the eighth was a ‘Spring’ 
Symphony, we presume that the composer 
probably intends to illustrate autumn and 
winter in his Nos. 10 and 11. If such is 
the case we trust Mr. Manns will mercifully 
spare us the necessity of hearing them at 
the Crystal Palace, unless they should be 
very far superior to Raff’s recent productions. 
It is difficult to imagine what could have 
induced the conductor to bring this very 
tedious and laboured work forward at all, 
unless it were the mere fact of its being a 
novelty, and the fear that somebody else 
would forestall him in its production. On 
this point he might probably have been 
quite at his ease; for we doubt if anybody 
else would have taken the necessary trouble 
with such uninteresting music. We do not 
deny the merit, or even the beauty, of certain 
isolated passages, especially in the second 
and third movements, but these do not 
compensate for or condone the diffuseness, 
dryness, and frequent vulgarity of other 
portions. The plain truth is that Herr Raff 
writes a great deal too much for his reputa- 
tion; and his later compositions have been 
(so far as we have seen or heard them) so 
inferior to his earlier ones that it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that he has written 
himself out. If Mr. Manns wishes to pro- 
duce a novelty by Raff which is really worth 
hearing, let him perform the Second Sym- 
phony, in c major, Op. 140—a very fine 
work, which, we believe, has never yet been 
heard in this country. Itis only fair to add 
that the performance on Saturday was mag- 
nificent throughout, a triumph alike for con- 
ductor and orchestra. 

The remainder of the concert was far 
more satisfactory. The overture to ‘ Eury- 
anthe’ and the ‘ Walkiirenritt’ are both 
familiar to musicians, and a mere record of 
their performance will suffice. Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury gave an excellent per- 
formance of Schumann’s Concertstiick in eG, 





Op. 92; and Mrs. Osgood, who was in ex- 
cellent voice, sang a song from Gounod’s 
‘Reine de Saba’ and Thomas’s ‘ Connais- 
tu le pays?” from ‘ Mignon’ admirably. 








Musical Gossip, 


THE winter season of Italian opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will commence on Monday 
next. The arrangements for the opening week 
are announced as follows: Monday, ‘ Faust,’ 
débuts of Mdlles. Elsa Widmar and Morini; 
Tuesday, ‘ La Favorita,’ with Madame Trebelli 
as Leonora, and the first appearance of Signor 
Cantoni as Fernando ; Wednesday, ‘La Son- 
nambula,’ début of Mdlle. Giulia Bressolles ; 
Thursday, ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Madame 
Giovannoni Zacchi as Lucrezia; Friday, ‘ Car- 
men,’ with Madame Trebelli; and Saturday, 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ in which Mdlle. 
Rosina Isidor will make her first appearance. 

Tue second of Mr. George Riseley’s orchestral 
concerts for the present season was given at the 
Colston Hall, Bristol, on the 4th inst., when 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony,’ Romberg’s 
‘Toy Symphony,’ and the overtures to ‘ Eury- 
anthe’ and ‘Le Domino Noir’ were the prin- 
cipal works performed. Miss Spencer Jones 
and Mr. J. T. Hutchinson were the soloists. 


Tue first of Mr. Stephen 8S. Stratton’s chamber 
concerts for the present season was given at the 
Masonic Hall, Birmingham, last Tuesday week. 
The programme included Scharwenka’s Piano 
Quartet in F, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 78, 
Onslow’s Quintet in c, No. 13, and Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quintet. Such a selection needs no 
praise from us ; of the performance, which was 
sustained entirely by local artists, the Birming- 
ham press speaks in high terms. We are glad 
to learn that Mr. Stratton’s efforts in behalf of 
good music are meeting with the support which 
they so richly deserve. 

A NEw opera in three acts, ‘Le Beau Nicolas,’ 
text by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, music by 
M. P. Lacome, was produced on the 8th 
inst. at the Théitre des Folies Dramatiques, 
Paris. In the current number of the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, M. Henri Lavoix fils speaks 
favourably of the music, but severely criticizes 
the performance, concluding his notice by say- 
ing that never was the term ‘‘ execution” more 
truly applied to an opera. 

M. PaspeLoup intends during the coming 
series of his concerts, which commences to- 
morrow, to give special attention to modern 
symphonic works. The Russian school will be 
represented by Glinka, Dargomijsky, Rubin- 
stein, Séroff, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
&c.; the Italian by Verdi, Boito, Ponchielli, &c. ; 
and modern Germany by Wagner, Brahms, Raff, 
and Goldmark. Besides this a series of works 
by French composers, from Lulli down to the 
present time, is to be given in chronological 


order. 


At the Chitelet Concerts M. Colonne will 
produce new works by MM. Saint-Saéns 
(‘ Suite Algérienne’), Lalo (a violin concerto), 
and A. Godard (a piano concerto), besides M. 
Duvernoy’s prize composition ‘La Tempéte,’ 
and a revival of Berlioz’s ‘L’Enfance du Christ.’ 

Ir is announced that the late Jacques Offen- 
bach’s last opera, ‘Les Contes d’ Hoffmann,’ 
which is already in rehearsal at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, is to be produced. at that house 
during the winter. The orchestration, which 
was all but completed, will receive the finishing 
touches, it is said, from M. Guiraud. The work 
is spoken of by those who know it as being far 
in advance of the composer’s usual style. 

THe Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that 
Johannes Brahms has during the summer com- 
posed, among other things, two overtures and 
two piano trios. 











DRAMA 


—— 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS * Ev Night at 8.30, LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘BYGONES,’ by 
A. W. Pinero. Doors open at 7. MORNING PERFORMANCES of 
‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS,’ SATURDAYS, October 16th, 23rd, and 
30th, at 2.30. 

Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5. 


Seats booked by letter or 
telegram. 








THE WEEK. 

Covrt.—‘ Mary Stuart,’ a Play in Five Acts. 
from Schiller by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 

Sr. JAMEs’s.—‘ William and Susan,’ a Play in Three Acts. 
Founded by W. G. Wills upon Douglas Jerrold’s Nautical 
Drama of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan.’ 

SADLER’s WELLS.— William Tell,’ a Play by Sheridan 
Knowles, reduced from Five into Four Acts. 

Awmone the characters which form, almost 
of necessity, a portion of the repertory of a 
tragic artist has to be counted Mary Stuart. 
A veritable touchstone of capacity, its appli- 
cation seems necessary before a reputation 
can be said to be won. The experiment 
once past, however, it is seldom repeated. 
There are few actresses with whose fame 
Mary Stuart is associated in the same 
manner in which Phédre is associated with 
the fame of Rachel, Lady Macbeth with 
that of Mrs. Siddons, Marie Antoinette with 
that of Signora Ristori, and Juliet with that 
of Miss Neilson. Of the four artists we have 
named two only have essayed the rédle. 
Rachel as Mary Stuart obtained nothing 
more than a succés d’estime, and Signora 
Ristori has now almost ceased to assume it. 
Mrs. Siddons achieved a moderate success as 
the Queen of Scots, but the play in which she 
appeared was an original work of the Hon. 
John St. John, a dramatist now wholly for- 
gotten. Schiller’s play was first seen in 
London on the 14th of December, 1819, 
with Miss Macauley, an actress of whom 
little has subsequently been heard, as the 
heroine. Her success must have been in- 
different, since on the 29th of the same 
month the character was assigned to Miss 
Foote, subsequently Lady Harrington. In 
this version, assumably that of Mellish, a 
friend of Schiller, who is said to have lent 
him the prompt copy before it was printed, 
Mrs. Bunn was Queen Elizabeth, C. Kemble 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Terry Sir Amias 
Paulet, and Macready, who, however, for- 
gets to mention the part in his diary, the 
Earl of Leicester. 

The cause why the play has been so little 
of a favourite is found in its construction. 
It contains but two really strong situations : 
one, due to a deliberate if pardonable de- 
parture from history, in which Elizabeth 
and Mary are represented as meeting at 
Fotheringhay; a second, which in this 
country is always omitted in representation, 
wherein Mary before her death receives the 
sacraments from Melvil, who tells her he 
is a priest and brings forth the wine and 
the wafer. Whatever merit the remainder 
possesses consists in the clever if fanciful 
sketch of history which is supplied, and is 
anything rather than dramatic. 

In subjecting this play to alteration and 
revision Madame Modjeska has been well 
advised. The changes that have been 
made by Mr. Wingfield are in the main 
judicious. Their effect is, with little if any 
violence to the story, to quicken greatly 
the action and strengthen somewhat the 
interest. In the early scenes Mr. Wing- 
field mainly aimed at compression. He 
has sought to humanize the character of 
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Elizabeth and to lighten somewhat the | 
treachery of Leicester. To the bickerings 
and feuds between Burleigh and Leicester | 
on the one hand and the same shrewd | 
statesman and Shrewsbury on the other, | 
he has, for the purpose of alleviating the 
gloom, given more prominence, and he has, 
perhaps for the reason that Mortimer is | 
assigned to a juvenile exponent, cut out the | 
scene of delirious passion in which Schiller | 
sought to indicate the kind of intoxicating | 
influence the charms of Mary were supposed | 
to exercise. In the last act the alterations | 
amount to reconstruction. Those concluding | 
scenes which, in spite of Schiller’s effort to 
show the commencement of Elizabeth’s peni- 
tence, are an incumbrance upon the play, 
and assign the whole the character of an 
anti-climax, are omitted, and the act 
ends with the death of Mary, which 
is described by Leicester. At the com- 
mencement of the act Mary enters among 
the women, whom the sight of the exe- 
cutioner and of the scaffold has frightened, 
and distributes to them her parting gifts. 
To Melvil she entrusts her last messages, 
and she then receives the envoys from 
Elizabeth who bring her the warrant. The 
sight of Leicester disturbs the serenity 
which she has exhibited, and she freely 
accedes to his supplication for pardon. 
Then, following the uplifted cross in the 
hands of Melvil, she passes from the room 
into the adjacent courtyard, in which the 
scaffold is erected. On her way she re- 
peats the Latin psalms for the dying, and | 
her voice, heard through the open door- | 
way, continues until its cessation, with the | 
sharp spasm of Leicester, tells that all is | 
over. From the dramatic standpoint this | 
act is a great improvement upon that pre- 
viously seen. Its effect is profoundly touch- 
i 








ng. 

Madame Modjeska’s representation of | 
Mary Stuart is a singularly fine, intelligent, | 
and suggestive piece of acting. It is decidedly 
in advance of her performance in ‘ Hearts- | 
ease.’ Though belonging to the realistic | 
school of acting, it is illumined by flashes | 
of imagination and poetic beauty, and is | 
throughout varied in emotion and admirable 
in pathos and beauty. In the closing scenes | 
pathos was the most striking quality ; in the 
third act, however, the quick succession and 
throng of passions enabled the actress to 
show an extent of range and an adequacy 
of method rarely seen. The entire per- 
formance vindicates Madame Modjeska’s | 
right to the laurels which, on the strength | 
of her previous performance, were gene- 
rally awarded to her. Mr. Clayton 


| for exceptional commendation. 


assigned to Leicester a bluff manliness, not | 


unmixed with plausibility and _ shiftiness, 
that suited the character. After the Mary 
Stuart this was the best piece of acting ex- 
hibited. Miss Louise Moodie was powerful 
in a stagey, conventional way; Mr. Craufurd 
showed power as Sir Edward Mortimer ; and 
Miss Grahame was seen to advantage as 
Margaret Curl. The mounting and acces- 


sories are satisfactory, and the entire per- | 


formance reflects credit upon the manage- 
ment. 

A spectacle such as is now afforded at 
the St. James’s Theatre marks an epoch in 
theatrical art. 
claimed for the piece, and the acting, 
though much of it is excellent in its 


No special merit can be | 


way, has no such quality as singles it out 
Not before, 
however, has an English play been put 
upon the stage in a manner so admir- 
able, it may almost be said so faultless. 
Mr. Hare, who has long enjoyed the reputa- 


| tion of being one of the best stage managers 


in England, has profited by the visit to 
London of the Dutch comedians, and has 
assigned the drama he has produced a mise 
en scene as good as that which in ‘ Anne- 
Mie’ came as a revelation in theatrical art. 
To see such pictures as those of the cottage 
at Deal, in which the action of ‘William and 
Susan’ commences, the beach with the fleet 
in the Downs, the cabin of the man-of-war, 
with the officers with their smooth-shaven 
faces and in their knee-breeches and silk 
stockings, and the marines in the quaint but 
effective costume of the early part of this 
century, and the final tableau of the deck of 
the same vessel, in which everything is exact 
enough to defy scrutiny, is to learn of what 
the art of theatrical decoration is capable. 
The improvement, meanwhile, is not con- 
fined to matters of dress and to what is 
inanimate‘in the picture. For the first time 
upon an English stage, supers of whom every 
one is apparently an actor are employed. 
The pictures afforded accordingly vibrate 
with life, and the stage illusion is perfect. 
So thoroughly has Mr. Hare accomplished 
the task he has set himself, that his ex- 
ample must inevitably be followed, and a 


| definite improvement in the conditions of 


theatrical representation in England is now 
a mere matter of time. 

Successful as has been the experiment 
of the management in this direction, it has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding 
success in the play. Mr. Wills’s alteration 
of ‘Black-Eyed Susan’ displays its author’s 
poetical vein and his capacity to produce 
tender and idyllic pictures. Neither in pro- 
bability, however, nor in dramatic value is 
it any advance on the work it seeks to re- 
place. Those types of character which, 
absurd and preposterous as many of them 
were, had won acceptance from the public 
have disappeared, and little of the original 
scheme is left, except the cutting down by 
William of Capt. Crosstree, and his trial by 
a court-martial for striking his superior 
officer. In place of the missing figures we 
get others which are neither more interest- 
ing nor more natural, while the action is 
even more improbable than that of the 
earlier piece. Capt. Crosstree, for instance, 
in the original a light-hearted toping sailor, 


| who when he insults Susan is ‘“‘ three sheets 


in the wind,” is converted into a base and 
ungrateful libertine, who seeks in pure idle- 
ness to seduce the wife of a man who has 
saved his life. This is the cardinal defect of 
the piece, and its influence is strong enough 
and repellent enough to prevail over recol- 
lections of the touching scenes Mr. Wills has 
set before us in the earlier act. 

As Susan Mrs. Kendal acts with great 
pathos and with a sincerity that speaks 
a thorough artist. Mr. Kendal is probably 
the best William on the stage; Mr. Hare 
as the Admiral supplies a picture accurate 
and faithful in all respects; and Mr. Barnes 
as Capt. Crosstree is a type of light-hearted 
and insouciant villainy. All parts down to 
the smallest are well played, and the entire 
representation is of high value. 








At Sadler’s Wells Theatre Mr. Warner 
has appeared as William Tell in Sheridan 
Knowles’s melo-dramatic and rather drea 
play of the same name. Mr. Warner’s face, 
figure, and stately presence are of use to 
him in this character, and he delivers the 
verses with rhetorical effect. The pathos of 
the later scenes is not, however, extracted, 
and the termination of the play is heavy, 
Miss Louise Willes is Emma and Mr, 
Brooke Gessler. ‘ William Tell’ is mounted 
in a style which reflects credit on the man- 
agement. 








The Theatres of Paris. By J. Brander Matthews, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Booxs upon the Parisian theatres are not un- 
common in England, and one or two of them 
have serious value. The most satisfactory in 
all respects is Mr. W. H. Pollock’s recent 
volume, a work which by some caprice of for- 
tune seems to have escaped the recognition due 
to its merits. An earlier volume, by Charles 
Hervey, published in 1846 by Galignani of 
Paris, conveys a fair impression of the state of 
the stage at a period when it was still graced by 
Rachel, and gives some interesting information 
gleaned from the ‘ Histoire du Théatre Frangais’ 
of Hippolyte Lucas, and other works. Mr. J. 
Brander Matthews is last in the field, and has 
in consequence had more authorities at his dis- 
posal. In dealing with the Coméddie Francaise 
he has made special use of the recently pub- 
lished ‘Comédiens et Comédiennes’ of M. Sarcey, 
and the chief grace of his work consists in the 
reproduction of the eaux fortes of M. Léon 
Gaucherel, with which M. Sarcey’s volume is 
illustrated. As Mr. Matthews is an American, 
the comparisons he institutes are between the 
stage in the United States and that in Paris. 
The criticisms have no remarkable value. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


In addition to Dr. Westland Marston’s ‘Donna 
Diana,’ the forthcoming production of which at 
the St. James’s has been mentioned in our 
columns, the management of that theatre pro- 
mises Tobin’s comedy, ‘The Honeymoon,’ and 
a new play from the French by Mr. Charles 
Coghlan. 


Miss Lirron has undertaken the management 
of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, which will open 
before long with ‘As You Like It.’ In January 
next Miss Litton will appear at the Gaiety 
Matinées in a series of classical performances, 
commencing with ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 


THE new drama by Mr. A. C. Calmour, pro- 
duced with the title of ‘Trust and Trial’ at a 
Gaiety Matinée on Saturday last, is very similar 
in plot to ‘Hunted Down.’ Mr. Macklin acted 
competently as a husband who discovers that his 
wife has been wanting in confidence, the wife 
herself being played with tenderness by Miss B. 
Henri. As the villain of the piece, a first hus- 
band reappearing to claim a wife married to 
another, Mr. Calmour, the author, played with 
much force, though with an imperfect know- 
ledge of the art of acting. 


Mr. JoserH JEFFERSON has reappeared at the 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, as Bob Acres 
in ‘ The Rivals.’ The resumption of a character 
by an artist who for very many years has scarcely 
been seen except in the one réle with which his 
name is associated inspires exceptional interest 
in the United States. The impersonation is said 
to be highly thoughtful and intelligent, and to 
accentuate more deeply than is customary the 
well-known features of the character. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—C. 8.—E. G. C.—Dr. D.—F. W.L.— 
8. W.—A. N.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communicatiocas. 
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LITERATURE 
> 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death 
of Lord Raglan. By A. W. Kinglake.— 
Vol. VI. Zhe Winter Troubles. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tue sub-heading of this volume, ‘“‘ Winter 

Troubles,” must have led many to expect 

pages entirely devoted to a description of 

the fights and sufferings of our troops during 
the first winter passed in the Crimea. The 
title is not, however, borne out by what Mr. 

Kinglake has written. That is, indeed, a 

valuable contribution to the history of the 

reign of Queen Victoria, but it is out of place 
in a work intended to enlighten the general 
public concerning the military operations 
during the winter of 1854-55. Mr. King- 
lake’s style is very attractive, but that fact 
will not quite reconcile his readers to the 
absorption of a good third of the book by 
home politics and the influence of a single 
newspaper on the course of events. Neither 
isit satisfactory, when thereader is hungering 
for brilliant descriptions of the personal hero- 
ism of English soldiers, to be put off with 
elaborate arguments concerning the ill effect 
of the personal military rule of the sovereign. 
Besides, the question whether Government 
departments in London or staff officers 
in the Crimea should be held responsible 
for the sufferings and shortcomings of our 
army has long since been settled. To 
reopen the controversy is to dissect ‘‘a sub- 
ject ” twice, to flog a dead horse. There are, 
however, some personal matters connected 
with the relations between Lord Raglan, on 
the one hand, and the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Panmure on the other, which are 
new, or at all events set forth in a fresh and 
attractive manner. Up to the middle of 

December, 1854, the Duke of Newcastle and 

Lord Raglan had been on the very best pos- 

sible terms. The duke was, moreover, kept 

fully informed, for Lord Raglan supple- 
mented his official despatches by writing 
private letters. The Secretary of War was 
therefore thoroughly aware of the condition 
of the army, Lord Raglan’s difficulties, and 
the progress and prospects of the campaign. 

‘* When unofficial accounts from the Cherso- 
nese began to pour in upon the Duke of New- 
castle, he could hardly have learnt from them 
anything of really grave moment which had not 
before been imparted to him by Lord Raglan in 
drier figures and words, but the detailed though 
fragmentary narratives conveyed in their new 





poignant forms impressed his mind more acutely 
than sober general statement; and perhaps it 
might be said not inaccurately that what pre- 
viously he only had known, he now both knew 
and oe Though not throwing any really 
fresh light on the troubles besetting our army, 
the numberless anecdotes brought him inflicted 
new, separate pangs. Whoever has learnt the 
conditions under which our soldiers were labour- 
ing must of course know what room there would 
be for distressing accounts, and how easily any 
narrators describing vexatious hindrances and 
misfortunes and troubles of various kinds might 
attribute them all to ‘ mismanagement’ instead 
of the more stubborn causes from which we 
before deduced them.” 


Confused and worried by irresponsible and, 
in many instances, anonymous complaints, 
and we fear to a great extent terrified by 
the outburst of popular indignation, the 
Duke of Newcastle, without due inquiry 
among the various scattered departments 
under his control at home, without giving 
Lord Raglan an opportunity of explaining 
or denying the accusations made against 
him, deliberately threw Lord Raglan over. 
On the 18th of December the duke began a 
series of letters in which he more or less 
assumed that Lord Raglan and his staff 
had been grievously to blame. Yet, in a 
private letter written in the beginning of 
December, he spoke of Lord Raglan’s 
having been ‘so unfairly and ungenerously 
attacked by the ruffianly Zimes.” Mr. King- 
lake on this point remarks :— 

‘* By offering a sort of condolence to Lord 

Raglan in private, the Duke of course ran no 
risk of incurring newspaper vengeance, and on 
the other hand, did nothing at all towards vindi- 
cating the assailed commander.” 
At length, on the 6th of January, the accusa- 
tions against Lord Raglan and his staff 
were regularly formulated in an official 
despatch. This despatch Mr. Kinglake 
describes as ‘ beyond measure wordy,” and 
how little the Duke of Newcastle was quali- 
fied to act as censor is proved by the follow- 
ing facts:— 

‘Forgetting once more the dispersed state of 
our manifold London war offices, he imagined 
that, because he knew of no requisitions sent 
home from the Crimea by the Adjutant and 
Quartermaster Generals, none such could have 
really come in ; and it occurred to him that this 
supposed absence of demands by two members 
of the Headquarter Staff might be used as a 
proof of their inattention to the wants of the 
army. His next mistake was that of attributing 
to the same two officers the deficiency of land- 
transport. Upon grounds thus weak, or, to 
speak more exactly, thus null, he founded his 
charges against the Adjutant and Quartermaster 
Generals. By sending an inquiry to the right 
office, the Duke might have soon learnt his 
error on the subject of requisitions; and 
indeed, would have not only found that abun- 
dant demands from the Crimea had come in 
long ago, but that the requisitions of the 
Quartermaster-General alone (although made 
for things perfectly simple) had proved greater 
than London could meet within any fair com- 
pass of time ; whilst a message sent to the Trea- 
sury, or a glance at the Commissariat handbook, 
would have averted the mistake he committed 
on the subject of land-transport.” 

Knowing well that no one could be 
found to replace him, the duke tried to 
induce Lord Raglan to sacrifice his adjutant 
and quartermaster generals, and continually 
urged that suggestion upon him. Lord 
Raglan, who was surely the best judge, 
thought highly of Generals Airey and Est- 





court, said so most emphatically, and 
positively refused to be concerned in super- 
seding them. The Duke of Newcastle 
was succeeded in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, by Lord Panmure, who 
seems to have Neen as coarse in mind 
as he was in dress and language. Like 
many other rough, violent men, he was 
a coward in the face of public opinion, 
and he joined eagerly in the cry for that 
old Border style of justice which consists in 
hanging a man first and inquiring into his 
ape afterwards. On the 12th of February 
e addressed a despatch to Lord Raglan, 
repeating and strengthening the Duke of 
Newcastle’s accusation—to which there had 
not yet been time to receive an answer— 
in a tone which can only be properly 
described by the French term brutal. Mr. 
Kinglake ascribes its violence to the approach 
of a sharp attack of gout. One accusation, 
at all events, contained in the despatch was 
utterly unfounded. Lord Panmure com- 
lained that Lord Raglan had not kept the 
_eenaha fully informed. The slightest 
care in examining Lord Raglan’s private 
and public correspondence with the Duke of 


Newcastle would have shown Lord Panmure 
that such a charge was simply preposterous. 
One phrase stands out as especially insult- 


ing: it is, ‘‘ Your staff seem to have known 
as little as yourself the condition of your 
gallant men.” Now in his correspondence 
there is ample proof that Lord Raglan was 
fully acquainted with the state of the army, 
frequently visited it, and imparted his know- 
ledge to the Duke of Newcastle. It is 
searcely credible that with this despatch 
went a private letter from Lord Panmure, 
containing the following passages :— 

‘¢T wish......to stand between you and those 
who are so angry at all that has happened...... 
You have done great and gallant deeds...... 
You have done us great service ; nobody could 
have done better in keeping up friendly rela- 
tions with our Allies.” 

The reply to the offensive despatch was 
firm, dignified, and temperate. The follow- 
ing passage is a fair sample of Lord Raglan’s 
answer :— 

‘¢ Having now replied to the several points 
in your despatch, I must be permitted before I 
close this to express the pain, mortification, and, 
I might add, surprise with which the abuse 
that has been unscrupulously lavished upon me 
by unavowed and irresponsible parties has been 
entertained by your lordship and your prede- 
cessor. My lord, I have passed a life of honour. 
I have served the Crown for above fifty years. 
I have for the greater portion of that time been 
connected with the business of the army. I 
have served under the greatest man of the age 
more than half my life, have enjoyed his con- 
fidence, and have, I am proud to say, been ever 
regarded by him as a man of truth and some 
judgment as to the qualifications of officers, and 
yet, having been placed in the most difficult 
position in which an officer was ever called upon 
to serve, and having successfully carried out 
difficult operations, with the entire approbation 
of the Queen, which is now my only solace, 
I am charged with every species of neglect, and 
the opinion, which it was my solemn duty to 
give of the merits of officers, and the assertions 
which I have made in support of it, are set at 
naught, and your lordship is satisfied that your 
irresponsible informants are more worthy of 
credit than I am.” 

Lord Panmure on receiving this answer 
wrote a second despatch, in which he dwelt on 
the subject of the Balaclava road, harped on 
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the removal of the headquarter staff, and 
again asserted that the Government had not 
been kept well informed about the state of 
the army. He was, however, distinctly 
apologetic in tone as regarded Lord Raglan 

rsonally. That the road could not have 
been constructed is clear. Lord Raglan 
simply could not spare a single man from 
the front for the work. That the horses 
and mules died in vast numbers was due to 
non-compliance with the requisitions for 
forage. . That, indeed, the chief causes of 
the sufferings of the troops were our un- 
propened condition at the commencement of 

© war, the incapacity of the Treasury to 
perform commissariat functions, the severity 
of the winter, and the great storm is clear. 
At the same time we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact that some blame was due 
to a cumbrous system of administration in 
the field and the routine habits of certain 
departmental officers in the Crimea and 
Turkey. 

The consequences were indeed terrible, 
and are briefly yet eloquently set forth by 
the statistics of mortality and sickness. 
From the beginning of November, 1854, 
till the end of February, 1855, 8,898 men 
perished in hospital; while on the last day 
of February, out of an average strength for 
the month of 30,919, no fewer than 13,608 
were lying in hospital. The French enjoyed 
many advantages which were denied to 
us, yet out of the 309,268 land service 
troops sent out by Framce during the war 
95,615 were killed, died, or disappeared! 
Owing, however, to their large and constant 
reinforcements, they managed to keep up 
a fair show of strength, whereas towards 
the close of the winter our regiments had 
dwindled to mere skeletons. The three 
battalions of Guards started from England 
upwards of 2,600 strong, and received heavy 
reinforcements both in July and November; 
yet at the end of January they could only 
muster for duty 312 men. The 63rd almost 
disappeared, only thirty men remaining fit 
for duty out of an original strength of over 
1,000. 

“Thus what seemed to be threatened was— 
not simply the weakening but—the virtual ex- 
tinction of ourarmy. In proportion to numbers, 
the English army was undergoing at one time a 
fiercer havoc than that which ravaged London 
in the days of the great plague; but no awe 
like the awe of a city that is silenced by plague 
possessed the English camp. The camp, it is 
true, was quiet, but the silence maintained by 
our soldiery was the silence of weariness, the 
silence of men bearing cold and hardships of all 
kinds with obstinate pride.” 

The mortality in the hospitals on the Bos- 
porus was even more appalling than that in 
the Crimea. In February, 1855, the mor- 
tality stood at the awful figures of forty-two 

er cent.! The increased energy brought to 

ear, the expenditure of science, money, and 
administrative skill, soon after began to take 
effect, and during the last twenty days of 
June, 1855, the per-centage of mortality in 
the Levantine hospitals had fallen to two. 

A speciaily interesting portion of this 
volume is that which is devoted to refuting 
the assertions of those who defend the ad- 
ministrative system with which we began 
the Crimean War by saying that somehow 
or another it worked well in the great 
war between France and England. Mr. 
Kinglake shows that during the first 





seventeen years of that war England, though 
able to boast of a few isolated victories, 
could point to no successful campaigns on 
land, all her triumphs having been achieved 
by the navy. Then three new forces came 
into being. The first of these was ‘an 
administrative engine established by Wel- 
lington personally at the seat of war.’”’ The 
second was the influence of the great duke 
on the councils of ministers. The third was 
the temporary weakening of the personal 
government of the army by the Crown, and 
the appointment to the Department of War 
and the Colonies of an able young staff 
officer, Sir Henry Bunbury, as under- 
secretary for war business. 


**England rose, as we saw, to this pitch of 
military greatness by the use of aids and con- 
trivances which, because never forming a part 
of her permanently established administration, 
may be rightly called ‘adventitious’ or other- 
wise ‘makeshift resources’; and accordingly, a 
sailor might say of her at the close of the war 
that she came into port under jury-masts ; but 
she came in nevertheless—or rather so much 
the more—with a radiant glory surrounding her, 
and carried besides such a treasure of warlike 
experience as she never before had earned in all 
her old years of strife. To try to remember a 
little the art of fence learnt in so long, so mighty 
a war, and to hoard the experience gathered— 
this, all see, was what prudence—the simplest 
prudence—enjoined.”’ 


Unfortunately the opposite course was pur- 
sued. As the author aptly puts it, 


‘The strange generation of Englishmen who 
had dared and achieved giant enterprises 
against the might of Napoleon were now in a 
humour for making riotous bonfires of their 
warlike machinery.” 


Mr. Kinglake echoes eagerly, but not very 
wisely, nor in the best taste, Lord Raglan’s 
complaints that the correspondents of the 
English papers, especially of the Times, 
were so indiscreet in the reports and criti- 
cisms they sent home that they furnished 
valuable information to the Russians. In 
doing this he supplies a sketch of the work 
of the editor of a great daily paper, which is 
exceedingly interesting, and, though written 
from an adverse point of view, not un- 
generous :— 


‘* Deriving from nature large gifts, and by 
circumstance clothed with vast means of acting 
upon the volitions of men, and sometimes even 
ruling events, Delane, as may well be supposed, 
did not show the real eagerness of his nature in 
the weak, bustling way of people reckoned for 
nothing, whose time is of scarce any worth; and 
indeed he had the outward composure, the air 
of power not yet put forth that becomes a strong 
man of action ; but it always could be seen that 
his energies were rather compressed than lulled 
—that the furnace, if so one may speak, had its 
fires ‘banked up’ in the day-time, yet still was 
always aglow, always ready to blaze into action 
an hour or two before midnight. When already 
in his carriage and moving to the scene of his 
midnight labours, kind nature used to grant him 
some minutes of sleep, upon which, because 
giving fresh strength, he used to set a great 
value ; but from the moment of his entering the 
editor’s room until four or five o’clock in the 
morning, the strain he had to put on his faculties 
must have been always great, and in stirring 
times almost prodigious ; for although of course 
the great bulk of the manifold work required for 
constructing a number of the Times was per- 
formed by subordmates, and although it rested 
with others—perhaps I might say with one other 
—to determine what—at least for a while— 


should be the chosen policy of the journal, its | 





editor had to execute the general design ; and 
these were the hours of night when often he had 
to decide—to decide of course with great swift- 
ness-—between two or more courses of action 
momentously different ; when, besides, he must 
judge the appeals brought up to the paramount 
arbiter from all kinds of men, from all sorts of 
earthly tribunals ; when despatches of moment, 
when telegrams fraught with grave tidings, when 
notes hastily scribbled in the Lords or the 
Commons, were from time to time coming in to 
confirm, or disturb—perhaps even to annul— 
former reckonings ; and these, besides, were the 
hours when—on questions newly obtruding, yet 
so closely, so importunately present that they 
would have to be met before sunrise—he some- 
how must cause to spring up sudden essays, in- 
vectives, and arguments which only strong 
power of brain with even much toil could supply. 
compen In conversation, one day, a great leading- 
article writer conveyed an idea of his craft by 
using one of those metaphors which in. half a 
minute or less did at once all the work of long 
statements. ‘To write a leading article,’ he 
said, ‘may take only from two hours to two 
hours and a half, but then all the rest of your 
time you are a crouching tiger, waiting, waiting, 
to make your spring.’ To be lord of these 
‘crouching tigers,’ and—before two o’clock in 
the morning—say which should spring, and at 
whom—this was one of the midnight tasks de- 
volving on the editor. But only one out of 
many. If high organization averted a too- 
anxious hurry, it could not dispense with the 
strain put on numbers of men who by concert 
must achieve great and varied labours within a 
fast narrowing space of hours, and finally, 
minutes. And, of course, labours fraught with 
great consequences to numbers of mortals could 
not go on uninterrupted by molestation from 
without. Because of some insistant below, great 
in name, or mighty in earnestness, the janitors 
charged to protect a great editor’s too-precious 
moments would from time to time be importuned 
to take in a card with eager words written in 
pencil ; and amongst the missives thus pressed, 
there used to be now and then one which could 
not be safely despised, nor even indeed with- 
stood. Which of any appeals such as these 
might drive its way through all barriers, would 
depend upon the vigilance of the outposts, and 
the discriminating sagacity exercised by an inner 
line of sentries on guard ; but meanwhile comes 
a time when the editor sees laid before him a 
strip of newly-printed paper, and understands 
at a glance that one of the ‘crouching tigers’ 
has now made his spring ; for what he holds in 
his fingers is a ‘ proof’ of the ‘ leading article’ 
—one perhaps of great moment—for which he 
gave his brief order some three or four hours 
before. For the delicate task then awaiting him 
any other than he would require to be in a state 
of tranquillity, would require to have ample 
time. But for him there are no such indul- 
gences. Whilst seizing the import and range of 
the new creation, and bringing it into smooth 
harmony with his general design—nay, even 
into conformity with his standard of literary 
excellence—he sees the hand of the clock grow- 
ing more and more peremptory, and the time 
drawing nearer and nearer when his paper must, 
must be ‘ made up.’” 


Of the work done by the Zimes Fund Mr. 
Kinglake speaks in the following terms :— 


‘*When Mr. Macdonald asked Dr. Menzies, 
the chief of the Scutari hospitals, whether any- 
thing were wanted, the answer he received was 
precise. It informed him that ‘nothing was 
wanted.’ Upon making alike inquiry in another 
and more august quarter, he was not only met 
by a positive unflinching disclaimer of any 
occasion for help required by our soldiers or 
sailors, but even received a suggestion pointing 
out how the fund thus pronounced to be wholly 
unneeded for any hospital purpose might perhaps, 
after all, be applied. His adviser serenely ob- 
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served that, to disembarrass his hands of a fund 
not required for its purpose, and also meet a 
real want long said to have made itself felt, he 
might spend the money in building. Name of 
Wonder ! in building what? Well, in building 
an appropriate temple for ‘Church of England 
worship at Pera!’ Yet at that very time wants 
so dire as to include want of hospital furniture 
and of shirts for the patients, and of the com- 
monest means for maintaining cleanliness, were 
afflicting our stricken soldiery in the hospitals. 
However, from the Lady-in-Chief Mr. Mac- 
donald soon learnt the truth, and the course 
he then. took was one of the simplest kind, but 
it worked a mighty change. He bought the 
things needed, and the authorities succumbing 
at last to this excruciating form of demonstra- 
tion had to witness the supplying of wants which 
before they had refused to confess. So now, 
besides using the stores which she had at her 
own command, the Lady-in-Chief could impart 
wants felt in our hospitals to Mr. Macdonald 
with the certainty that he would hasten to meet 
them by applying what was called the ‘ Times 
Fund’ in purchasing the articles needed.” 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our 
regret that Mr. Kinglake has yielded to the 
temptation of devoting so much space to an 
exposition of his pet theories concerning the 
administration of the army. That space is 
much needed, for in one more volume he 
undertakes to bring the history of the war 
to an end, and the period as yet untouched 
embraces a considerable amount of fighting, 
and is fruitful in matter for controversy. 








Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: an Account of 
Travels in the Interior, including Visits to 
the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of 
Nikké and Isé. By Isabella L. Bird. 2 
vols. (Murray.) 

THE present work is in many respects in 
marked contrast to Sir Edward Reed’s 
book on Japan, which we reviewed in these 
columns last week. Unlike that author, who 
was greeted by a number of eager hosts on 
his landing at Yokohama, Miss Bird dis- 
embarked friendless and alone; and in- 
stead of travelling by rail and steamer 
through the ‘“‘show” parts of Japan, accom- 
panied by a host of native officials who 
kept from sight all that was out of harmony 
with progress and contentment, she jour- 
neyed, followed only by a native servant, 
through the wilds of the country, over ways 
which can scarcely be called roads and on 
the backs of animals which hardly deserve 
the name of horses. The title of her book 
is amply justified. 

Miss Bird considers that the ignorance 
of English people concerning everything 
relating to Japan is profound, but probably 
most people are nowadays sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the geography of Japan to 
be aware that the empire consists of four 
large islands, known as Kiushiu, Shikoku, 
Honshiu, and Yezo, besides a host of islets ; 
that Yokohama and Tokid, as Yedo is now 
called, are situated at the southern elbow 
of the largest of the group, Honshiu, just 
where the coast takes a sudden turn north- 
ward; that the richest and most civilized 
parts of the empire, those through which 
Sir Edward Reed travelled, extend westward 
from this point; and that the further the 
traveller goes in a northerly direction, the 
wilder becomes the country and the more 
uncultured become the natives until Yezo 
is reached, which is mainly inhabited by 
Ainos, a hairy, uncivilized people, who are 





regarded as remnants of the aborigines of 
Japan. Rejecting all the allurements of 
railways, macadamized roads, and European- 
ized cities, Miss Bird determined to strike 
northwards into Yezo over any roads she 
could find and by any means of locomotion 
which were obtainable. And she had her 
reward. Her experiences were more varied 
and interesting than they could have been 
in modern Japan; and if the inns were dirty 
and the paoee rs rough, she had the satis- 
faction not only of being on ‘unbeaten 
tracks,” but of enjoying scenery wilder and 
more beautiful than any in the southern 
islands, and of studying the manners and 
customs of a strange and little known 
race. 

Miss Bird did not form so high an opinion 
of the Japanese as some travellers have 
done, and of their physique she speaks with 
contempt. The men she describes as 
‘* small, ugly, kindly-looking, shrivelled, bandy- 
legged, round-shouldered, concave-chested, poor- 
looking beings,” and ‘‘though the women,” she 
says, ‘‘ especially the girls, are modest, gentle, 
and pleasing-looking, I saw nothing like even 
passable good looks. The noses are flat, the 
lips thick, and the eyes of the sloping Mon- 
golian type; and the common practice of shaving 
off the eyebrows and blackening the teeth 
(though less common in Tékié than formerly), 
together with an obvious lack of soul, give 
nearly all faces an inane, vacant expression.’ 
Most travellers in Japan will endorse the 
description here given of the men, and 
houdhs few will deny that there is among the 
women a great want of that beauty which 
is dependent upon regularity of feature, 
they have yet a womanly air and grace 
which must be pronounced eminently capti- 
vating. It was May when Miss Bird landed 
at Yokohama, and the hot, damp atmosphere 
of the low-lying plain round Tokié gave a 
stimulus to her desire to start for a higher 
and less enervating part of the country. 
After much consideration and no little trouble 
she completed her outfit for the journey, 
and having hired a native servant—one Ito, 
who in his thirst after European knowledge, 
his absurd contempt for Europeans, his 
vanity, his kindliness, and childlike fidelity 
was a perfect type of his countrymen—and 
having possessed herself of the necessary 
passports, she started on her tour northwards. 

‘* As we journeyed,” she writes, ‘‘ the country 
became prettier and prettier...... Great snow- 
slashed mountains looked over the foothills, on 
whose steep sides the dark blue-green of pine 
and cryptomeria was lighted up by the spring 
tints of deciduous trees...... The red gold of the 
harvest fields contrasted with the fresh green 
and exquisite leafage of the hemp; rose and 
white azaleas lighted up the copse-woods ; and 
when the broad road passed into the colossal 
avenue of cryptomeria which overshadows the 
way to the sacred shrines of Nikké, and tremu- 
lous sunbeams and shadows flecked the grass, 
I felt that Japan was beautiful, and that the 
mud flats of Yedo were only an ugly dream.” 

Nikké, the shrine of the celebrated Shogun 
Tyéyasu, was the first halting-place, and 
here Miss Bird lingered, poring over the 
beauty of the scenery, which has suggested 
the proverb, ‘‘He who has not seen Nikké 
must not use the word kek’ko” (splendid, 
delicious, beautiful). Lovely as the place 
is by nature, art has added further attrac- 
tions in the shape of shrines on which have 
been bestowed the highest efforts of native 
artistic genius :— 





‘*In their stately setting of cryptomeria, few 
of which are less than twenty feet in girth at 
three feet from the ground, they e one 
prisoner by their beauty, in defiance of all 
rules of Western art, and compel one to 
acknowledge the beauty of forms and combina- 
tions of colour hitherto unknown, and that 
lacquered wood is capable of lending itself to 
the expression of very high art. Gold has been 
used in profusion, and black, dull red, and 
white, with a breadth and lavishness quite 
unique. The bronze fretwork alone is a study, 
and the wood-carving needs weeks of earnest 
work for the mastery of its ideas and details. 
One screen or railing only has sixty panels, each 
four feet long, carved with marvellous boldness 
and depth in open work, representing peacocks, 
pheasants, storks, lotuses, peonies, bamboos, 
and foliage.” 

With the disappearance of Nikko in the 
distance vanished also comfort, cleanliness, 
and every sign of prosperity. Instead of 
the smart, clean-looking houses of modern 
Japan, the villages consisted of wretched 
hovels, which were fitting abodes for their 
poverty-stricken, unkempt inhabitants. 

‘‘The men,” writes Miss Bird, ‘‘ may be said 
to wear nothing. Few of the women wear 
anything but a short petticoat wound tightly 
round them, or blue cotton trousers, very tight 
in the legs and baggy at the top, with a blue 
cotton garment opened to the waist tucked 
into the band, and a blue cotton handkerchief 
knotted round the head...... The persons, cloth- 
ing, and houses are alive with vermin, and if 
the word squalor can be applied to independent 
and industrious people, they are squalid.” 

It must have required some resolution 
on Miss Bird’s part to continue a route sur- 
rounded by so many difficulties and dis- 
comforts. Bad roads, miserable horses, and 
lodgings in rooms which were too often 
“dark, dirty, vile, noisy, and poisoned by 
sewage odours,’ would have driven a less 
adventurous spirit back in dismay to the 
hospitable regions of Tékid and Yokohama. 
But Miss Bird had made up her mind to 
visit the Yezo Ainos, and she is evidently 
a lady who is not lightly to be turned aside 
from her purpose. In many respects pro- 
bably the result fully reeompensed her for 
the toils she underwent. The natural 
scenery was grander and more impressive 
than that on the more civilized islands, 
and there was freedom from police control 
and the innumerable regulations which 
plague the dwellers on the much-governed 
islands of the south. But the chief centre 
of attraction were “the hairy Ainos,” as the 
natives are called, who, according to Miss 
Bird, are 
‘stupid, good-natured, and submissive. They 
are a wholly distinct race from the Japanese. 
In complexion they resemble the peoples of 
Spain and Southern Italy, and the expression 
of the face and the manner of showing courtesy 
are European rather than Asiatic. If not taller, 
they are of a much broader and heavier make 
than the Japanese ; the hair is jet black, very 
soft, and on the scalp forms thick pendent masses, 
occasionally wavy, but never showing any ten- 
dency to curl. The beard, moustache, and 
eyebrows are very thick and full, and there is 
frequently a heavy growth of stiff hair on the 
chest and limbs...... They are truthful, and, on 
the whole, chaste, hospitable, honest, reverent, 
and kind to the aged.” 

Hospitality to strangers is among these 
simple savages a binding though unwritten 
law, and wherever Miss Bird went she met 
with a ready welcome ; the principal house 
in the place was invariably put at her dis- 
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a and the elders of the district paid 
ormal and respectful homage to her. From 
these last she succeeded in gaining——through 
Ito, who acted as interpreter—an insight into 
the crude religious ideas and simple social 
customs of their race, and many a weird 
council she held with them, seated round 
the fire in their smoke-begrimed huts. 
Speaking of such an occasion, she says :— 

**My candles had been forgotten, and our 
séance was held by the fitful light of the big 
logs on the fire, aided by a succession of chips 
of birch bark, with which a woman replenished 
a cleft stick that was stuck into the fire-hole. I 
never saw such a strangely picturesque sight as 
that group of magnificent savages, with the fitful 
firelight on their faces, and for adjuncts the 
flare of the torch, the strong lights, the black- 
ness of the recesses of the room and of the roof, 
at one end of which the stars looked in, and the 
row of savage women in the background— 
Eastern savagery and Western civilization met 
in this hut, savagery giving and civilization re- 
ceiving, the yellow-skinned Ito the connecting 
link between the two, and the representative of 
a civilization to which our own is but an ‘ infant 
of days.’”’ 

Among the Ainos Miss Bird came in and 
went out for weeks together, and received 
nothing but courtesy and kindness from 
them. That they were dirty in their habits, 
and that their manners were little removed 
from those of savages, is undeniable, but it 
is impossible to withhold admiration from 
an untutored people who could show such 
undeviating consideration and honesty to a 
helpless lady, who at any moment of the day 
or night was completely at their mercy. The 
novelty of the situation and the interest 
attaching to the study of these kindly savages 
made the tour in Yezo the most attractive 
part of her wanderings to Miss Bird, and 
her readers will heartily sympathize with her 
in her regret at exchanging the freedom, 
the beauty, and even the Ainos of Yezo, 
for the conventionalities of Tékié and the 
society of the ‘‘ smvoth-skinned, concave- 
chested, spindle-limbed, yellow Japanese.” 
‘Unbeaten Tracks in Japan’ is interesting 
throughout, and is especially valuable as 
giving the opinions of one who is neither 
an enthusiast, nor interested in ‘‘ puffing” 
Japan, on the actual state of the country 
and the people. The following quotation 
sums up her view of the strange political 
and social condition of the empire :— 

‘¢ An imperial throne founded on an exploded 
religious fiction, a State religion receiving an 
outward homage from those who ridicule it, 
scepticism rampant among the educated classes, 
and an ignorant priesthood lording it over the 
lower classes ; an empire with a splendid des- 
potism for its apex and naked coolies for its 
base, a bald materialism its highest creed and 
material good its goal, reforming, destroying, 
constructing, appropriating the fruits of Christian 
civilization, but rejecting the tree from which 
they sprung—such are among the contrasts and 


incongruities everywhere ! 








Crosby Records: a Cavalier’s Note Book. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Ellison Gibson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tne Cavalier whose notes now see the light 

after a lapse of over two hundred years was 

William Blundell, of Crosby, near Liver- 

pool, who served as captain of dragoons 

under the famous Major-General Sir Thomas 

Tildesley, Knt., in the Royalist army of 

1642. The Blundells were an ancient family, 





and had claims not unwarranted to Norman 
descent. For many generations they had 
been settled in Lancashire, and at the time 
of the Reformation retained'their old faith, 
and consequently suffered much as recusants 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
An account of the family prefaces this 
book, and as Mr. Gibson has based it upon 
original documents, which he frequently 
quotes, it is one of much interest. William 
Blundell, the Cavalier, was born in 1620, 
and in 1635, when only fifteen years of age, 
was married to Ann, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Haggerston, of Haggerston, co. Northumber- 
land, Bart. He visited Dublin in 1639, and, 
speaking of the almost regal state assumed 
by the Lord Deputy, the celebrated Earl of 
Strafford, he quaintly remarks :— 

‘*T saw the Earl of Strafford in Dublin (June, 
1639), where he was then Lord Deputy, in far 
greater state (in some respects) than the King of 
England. I saw one princely stable of the 
Deputy’s, wherein I judged the worst of 60 
horses for the great saddle to be worth 301. He 
was an excellent orator, as appears by his speeches 
at the bar ; and a passing wise man. A Colonel 
of Parliament told me that beyond the seas it is 
reported of England that it produceth but one 
wise man in an age, and that the people gaze on 
him awhile as a monster, then cut off his head. 
* So,’ said he, ‘did they do by Sir Thomas More 
and the Ear! of Strafford.’ ” 

At the outbreak of the Civil War William 
Blundell took the king’s side, and on 
December 22nd, 1642, received his commis- 
sion as captain from Sir Thomas Tildesley, 
a fac-simile of which (slightly reduced) 
is given as a frontispiece. He joined Lord 
Derby, and was severely wounded in the 
attack on Lancaster on March 17th, 1642/3, 
his thigh being shattered by a musket shot. 
This disabled him from taking further active 
part in the Civil War, but he suffered greatly 
during the whole of that period, and was 
frequently imprisoned. His house at Crosby 
was plundered to such an extent by the Par- 
liamentary soldiers that those living there 
had to bury their bread from meal to meal, 
and the whole of his estate was sequestrated. 
In 1658 he procured a pass to take his two 
daughters to Rouen. His journey was toil- 
some, and he was delayed in London, where 
“the unexpected death of the greatest per- 
son (Oliver Cromwell), as we esteemed him, 
upon the whole earth, was the occasion, by 
shutting up of the sea ports, of a notable 
stop in our journey.” Mr. Blundell was 
still abroad in 1660, and went to Breda, 
where he had an interview with Charles II. 
on the night before his embarkation, and 
accompanied him on the same ship to Dover. 
Mr. Blundell tells the following anecdote in 
connexion with this voyage :— 

‘*T was present in the ship (about five miles 
from Dover) two or three hours before King 
Charles II. landed in England on Fryday, 
May 25, 1660, when the king (by reason of an 
accident) took his own measure, standing under 
a beam in the cabin, upon which place he made 
a mark with a knife. Sundry tall persons went 


it. After all I went under it myself,...... so that 
I find myself about 5 inches lower than that 
mark, and I think I am 3 inches lower as I 
stand in my high-heeled shoe than I was before 
I was lame.” 

After the Restoration Blundell’s loyalty 
and sufferings were in no way rewarded, 





is shown by some of his letters still pre- 
served. He and other Lancashire Catholics 
were imprisoned at Manchester in 1689, but 
this would appear to have been merely a 
measure of precaution to prevent the dis- 
affected from joining King James in Ireland. 
Blundell died at Crosby on May 24th, 1698, 
in his seventy-ninth year. A petition which 
he intended to present to James II. has pre- 
served some curious features of the times, as 
when, for instance, he remarks that the 
township of Crosby was for many years 
remarkable in ‘‘ that it hath not a beggar, 
it hath not an alehouse, and it hath not a 
Protestant in it.” To this Mr. Gibson 
adds the statement that 

‘¢it is perhaps still more curious to notice that 
after the lapse of two centuries things remain 
in this respect almost wholly unchanged. A 
direct descendant of the Cavalier, occupying his 
mansion and estate, can say at this day of his 
village that there is neither beggar, alehouse, 
nor Protestant within it. This cannot be alto- 
gether spoken now of the township, although 
the truth is not far from it.” 

Mr. Blundell was in the habit of noting 
anything which specially interested him in 
three commonplace books, which he entitled 
‘Historia,’ ‘Adversaria,’ and ‘Hodge Podge.’ 
Of these the first two are small quartos of 
perhaps 1,200 pages each, and they are for 
the most part well filled and closely written 
in a neat and clear hand. The other is a 
larger quarto, and contains poetry as well 
as prose. The extracts from printed books 
are not now of much importance, but his 
remarks on current events, &c., which Mr. 
Gibson has printed in this volume, possess 
not a little interest and value. Many a 
curious fact is here fortunately recorded, 
and as the dates are always carefully given, 
his notes become of greater importance. 
Thus, on June 8rd, 1676, Mr. Blundell 
ascended ‘‘ the new tower or monument ” in 
‘Pudding Lane, London,” by 310 steps, 
‘which I twice counted,” to the ‘noble 
iron balcony which is round the tower, from 
which I had an excellent view of the town 
and country.” Above this balcony, he adds, 
“the tower, not then quite finished, is 
raised 136 steps. ‘This 1 take to be the 
intended full height of the tower.” On 
the same day he saw on the Tower Hill 
about 120 brass guns, the length of one of 
which was near thirteen feet, and it was 
said to carry a ball of sixty-three pounds. 
In 1687/8 he states that he conversed in 
London with ‘‘a natural Chinese,” or, as 
we should now say, a native Chinaman, who 
went ‘‘to the Latin school at the Savoy.” 
The language they had in common was 
Latin, but “‘ he spoke imperfectly in Latin, 
as having learnt the same without any 
rules’; and Mr. Blundell adds, “I had 
formerly seen his picture admirably well 
painted at Windsor Castle.” He also saw 
in London “Father Couplet, a Jesuit who 
had lived in China about twenty years.” 
In November, 1681, he watched the rebuild- 
ing of St. Paul’s with great interest, and 
wrote a long note about it, which is as 
follows :— 

‘Pauli Basilica Londinensis. In November, 
1681, I took great notice of that new building, 
which I found then to be raised above the earth 
about 10 or 11 yards. Below the surface of the 


f : | earth about 14 or 16 feet the foundation seemed 
and in the subsequent persecution of the | 


Catholics he was in considerable danger, as | 


to be laid, and all that was hollow like a cellar. 
If I be not mistaken it was arched all over, even 
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with the top of the earth, so that there is an 
appearance of a church below as well as above 
the ground. But there was no manner of build- 
ing at the west end of the same, all being left so 
open that I guessed that the building would be 
continued much longer towards the west, which 
way there was then remaining, betwixt the new 
buildings and the ruins of the outermost part 
westward of the old burned church, about 80 
yards or more. The east end of this new church 
was then close built, and the wideness there 
within the walls was about 41 yards, and the 
greatest wideness of this church was about 104 
yards, whereof 11 yards on the south side and 
11 yards on the north side of the same seem to 
be taken up in porches. At the same time I 
read a written paper, which hung up on a wall 
or pillar of this new building, mentioning the 
contributions given towards that work by the 
several Bishopricks of England, the total of 


which amounted to 14,000I., whereof Londongave |” 


2,8441., Winchester 1,026/., Chester 5611. 18s. 6d., 
Durham 334l., Canterbury 1997. I suppose there 
is a standing fund or revenue belonging to this 
same church by which in length of time it may 
come to be finished. There is or was, as I take 
it, an allowance given by Parliament out of 
every ton of coals coming to London.” 

A strange kind of hunting was that wit- 
nessed in 1664 in St. James’s Park, which is 
thus described :— 

‘On Thursday, August 11th, 1664, the Earls 
of Castlehaven and Arran (whereof the first was 
about fifty years of age or very near it) in St. 
James’s Park, upon a wager laid with the King, 
killed a fat strong buck by running on foot, 
having each a knife in his hand. They had six 
hours to perform it, but they did it in two and 
a half. They were a good while before they 
could unherd him. Then they run him till, 
being extremely hot, he took the water in a 
pond, where they threw stones at him, and 
toiled and drove him so to a side, till they killed 
him with their knives. This was told me by 
a gentleman that was present when the buck 
was killed, and the thing is very true.” 

Reference has already been made to the 
state in which the Lord Lieutenant lived at 
Dublin. Here is another instance :— 

“ June 25th, 1666.—-I dined in the Castle at 
Dublin at the Lord Lieutenant’s table. There 
were, besides the Duke and Duchess (Ormond), 
sixteen persons: we sat with our hatson. The 
first course had seventeen dishes, the second 
seventeen dishes, the third fifteen dishes, most 
of them choice sweetmeats. I had formerly 
dined there in the year 1662, and there was an 
excellent concert of instruments, the table being 
furnished much after the same manner as is 
above said. And I was told that it was his 
daily state and custom.” 

Many other interesting notes will be found 
scattered throughout this volume. The 
writer met the celebrated Charlotte, Countess 
of Derby, the heroic defender of Latham 
House, and notices the mistakes in “my 
Lady’s English.” Whilst living at Breda in 
April, 1660, he records that he saw “the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester with their 
sister, the Princess of Orange, play a long 
time at nine-pins upon a Sunday, whilst the 
king [Charles I1.]|, their brother, looked 
on.” There are occasional references to the 
weather, which may be of service to the 
meteorologist, and other notes on local 
events, folk-lore, local persons, &c., which 
will have an interest for many readers. In 
fact, the volume is extremely readable, and 
Mr. Gibson has done well to let the Cavalier’s 
notes of things in general see the light, 
even after the lapse of two centuries. The 
account of the swordfish and the thresher 
killing the whale, given on p. 156, is, how- 





ever, one well known in natural history, 
and has no connexion, as Mr. Gibson ima- 
gines, with the sea-serpent. The book is 
excellently printed and got-up. 
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Modesta. By Gina Rose. (Faithfull & Co.) 

Cords and Discords. By Charlotte Atcherley. 
2vols. (Remington & Co.) 

In Fair Bruges. By ©. Beeston. 
publishers. ) 

Lisa Lena. By Edward Jenkins. 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


(Same 


Stubble Farm. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


The Stillwater Tragedy. By T. B. Aldrich. 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton & Mifflin.) 


Mr. TroxLore’s recent dictum to the effect 
that ink, paper, and a table make up 
all the equipment necessary for a literary 
career will, it is easy to foresee, entail a 
heavy responsibility on its author. It is 
almost equivalent to a direct injunction upon 
those who can command the commodities in 
question to put them to the use indicated ; 
and considering how many otherwise estim- 
able ladies were already engaged in a course 
upon which gods and bookshops look with 
proverbial disfavour—for fiction has in this 
respect no advantage over poetry—it seems 
hardly wise to give those who were hesi- 
tating on the brink the impulse requisite 
to launch them also in the same direction. 
Of the three books that stand at the head 
of our list, two are admittedly written by 
ladies, and the third obviously conceals 
a feminine name under the ambiguous 
initial. Of the writers, Miss Rose is the 
only one, so far as our memory or her title- 
page informs us, who has hitherto tried her 
hand at novel-writing. Practice, how- 
ever, cannot be said in her case to have had 
its traditional effect, nor has her (presum- 
able) possession of Mr. Trollope’s three 
requisites been followed by any satisfactory 
result. Indeed, such a book as ‘ Modesta’ 
would furnish proof enough, if proof were 
needed, of how short a distance a writer 
can go without the possession of certain far 
less common advantages. Accurate observa- 
tion is perhaps the most important of these, 
without which that terrible ‘‘incredulus odi,”’ 
most fatal of all verdicts to a work of the 
imagination, is not to be kept out of the 
reader’s mind. What are we to think of a 
writer who makes her hero propose to fight 
a duel with his host in an English country 
house, in the middle of the night, and with- 
out seconds, and send the challenge by the 
hand of his adversary’s valet ? It is true that 
the combat never comes off—indeed, the 
challenge (it does not quite “— why) is 
never received—and that the challenger is 
an Italian ; but this last fact would presum- 
ably make him all the less likely to commit 
such a string of solecisms. It is, of course, 
no reproach to an English lady not to be 
conversant with the etiquette of duelling ; 
but it is a serious fault in a writer of fiction 
to attempt to heighten the interest of her 
story by introducing circumstances that, 
given her characters and their surroundings, 
could by no conceivable possibility have 
occurred. After this the slovenliness 
which represents a man as mortally 


wounded on one page and progressing 





favourably on the next is trifling. Pro- 
bably Miss Rose did not exactly know 
what ‘mortally’? wounded meant. It is, 
however, obvious that no charm of style, 
were such present, could give any merit to 
work containing such fundamental flaws as 
these. But, in fact, style itself is in a t 
measure dependent on observation. Thus, 
to take an example from the next book on 
our list, is it possible that if Miss Atcherley 
had ever attended to the way in which ladies 
and gentlemen—or, indeed, anybody else out- 
side of fifth-rate ‘‘ domestic dramas ”’—talk, 
she would have given us such a dialogue as 
this ?— 

***Qh, dearest, pray don’t sing so loudly! 
You will wake all the household! Remember 
we are in an hotel, and it is only six o’clock!’... 

‘**¢True,’ said the singer, ‘ I had forgotten that. 
The mere idea of a day in the mountains with 
a gun on my shoulder is so exhilirating [sic] that 
I am beyond myself; I feel as if the air from 
the hills already filled my lungs, and forced me 
to give vent to my buoyant feelings.’ 

**¢T only reminded you, dear, fearing the 
gentleman who is ill above might be disturbed,’ 
said the lady. ‘You are rejoicing in the idea 
of a day’s perfect freedom, am I not right ?’ 

‘*< Yes, and no, darling. I am your slave, and 
would not be free from love’s chains for worlds,’” 
and so on. It is melancholy to find this 
attached husband, before the end of the 
first volume, breaking in a fit of rage his 
wife’s cherished harp. Both in this story 
and in ‘ Modesta’ there is too much of this 
violence without vigour. In both also there 
are attempts to arouse interest by the de- 
scription of sad events, which fail to touch 
the reader because, owing to the lack of 
vraisemblance, he is unable to realize the 

ersons enough to sympathize with their 
ternal and this, in the case of ‘Modesta,’ 
in spite of a good deal of the well-known 
and irritating pretence of a personal ac- 
quaintance between the author and her 
characters. 

‘In Fair Bruges’ has, in spite of much 
slipshod writing, this superiority over the 
two last-named novels, that the author has 
abstained from overweighting her story 
in the way the others have, and has 
kept her incidents properly matched with 
her characters and their surroundings. It 
is simply the narrative of a short portion 
of the life of an English family resident in 
the city whence the book takes its name. 
Of course, that portion is chosen which 
comprises the engagement of the young 
ladies of the family and the events leading 
up to that, but that is all right enough. 
Practically, it may be. supposed to owe its 
existence to the circumstance that its author 
has stayed at Bruges; and, in fact, much 
the best parts are those describing the place 
and its inhabitants. The chapter containing 
a picture of the humours of the “ Vieux 
Marché” is nicely written, and we see 
clearly enough the small dealers of the 
market, who ask twice what they mean to 
take, and after a little haggling finally give 
in with a ‘‘puisgue c’est pour vous.” If there 
had been as much individuality about Sir 
Guy, his daughter and niece, and their 
“young men,” the story would have been 
good of its kind. As it is, it must be = 
nounced, on the whole, respectable but dull. 

It is difficult to say with what object Mr. 
Jenkins’s new novelette has been given to 
the world. It shows, what few would deny, 
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that a girl isolated by the circumstances 
of her childhood from all protecting and 
refining influences may very guiltlessly fall 
into a course of what is in many cases 
justly called sin. It contains some clever 
sketches of clowns, horse riders, trapezists, 
et hoc genus omne, and two most unfavourable 
portraits of the impresarit who live upon 
their labours. It also shows much familiarity 
with American modes of speech and thought, 
and the sketch might well have been really 
autobiographical, as it professes to be. But 
although he raises his model English roué 
to the peerage, the book contains no trace of 
the views Mr. Jenkins is known to entertain 
on social and political matters. The ad- 
mirers of his previous works will miss the 
spirit which instigated them. From a literary 
point of view this is, perhaps, no subject of 
regret, and at any rate the author deserves 
credit for treating an unattractive sub- 
ject with sufficient sympathy and realism to 
touch the better feelings possibly of real 
Vanderteufels. We cannot think that in 
actual life a man of Vanderteufel’s bad 
experience would have been converted by 
the unexpected resistance of a girl like Lisa. 
But the theme is old, and since Shakspeare’s 
days virtue has occasionally been preached 
with success in apparently hopeless circum- 
stances. The conventional uneasiness of 
the clergyman with whom Lisa is placed 
after Vanderteufel’s murder and her hus- 
band’s incarceration, though poor-spirited 
in one of his functions, is natural from the 
merely domestic point of view of the ordinary 
husband and father; and it does not seem 
likely that Lisa, having repelled the atten- 
tions of one who loved her, would, merely 
to mark her impatience of conventionality, 
have rushed to a libertinism which before 
was repugnant to her. But, in fact, neither 
the parson’s nor the lady’s conduct seems 
very true to life. Clergymen, in England 
at least, would be more likely to make 
their families suffer than lose the chance 
of a convert so interesting, and Lisa’s 
tush into the broad road of vice is 
more natural than the motive to which it is 
ascribed. The appearance of Lisa’s un- 
known sister in time to rescue her at last 
from the fate she has embraced belongs to 
the ordinary class of expedients, but gives 
yee for some pathetic writing at the end, 
and our author is nothing if not emotional. 
‘The march of trade and commerce has in 
1879 laid its axe at the root of the dearest old 
ivy-clad oak in the forest,” sighs the author 
of ‘Stubble Farm’ in his preface; by which 
the reader is to understand that English 
farming as it used to be has passed away 
for ever. Before it is forgotten he is asked 
to ‘‘take one more look under the ivy, one 
more swing under the old tree,” and then, 
‘‘Good-bye, dearest of old institutions. See, 
here comes Mr. Gladstone with his sharpened 
axe—Progress!”” This fanciful exordium 
ives the reader a fair idea of what ‘Stubble 
arm’is about. The axe in question is cer- 
tainly not Mr. Gladstone’s, any more than 
it is James Watt’s, or Messrs. Ransomes’, 
or that of the emigration agents or the 
Chicago corn-factors; but no doubt the 
force of progress, with its ‘‘kittle of 
steam” and all the rest of it, has turned 
the homely English farming of our grand- 
fathers into an anachronism, and ruined 
many a luckless husbandman, as Harold 





Strong is ruined on Stubble Farm. We 
have here the annals of three generations 
of agriculturists, from the rough, laborious, 
good-tempered, and blundering yeoman, 
who was hail-fellow with all his men and 
boys, who fought against the railway 
and sturdily declined to believe in the 
steam plough, who did his trip to London 
like a Gulliver amongst a race of Lillipu- 
tians, to the sporting, dinner-giving, extra- 
vagant, would-be independent farmer of 
later days, who soon has his head under 
water, and is glad to escape across the seas 
out of the clutches of the money-lenders. It 
is a sad story, so far as its moral goes; but 
the writer does his best by his manner of 
narration to give it a comic side. Whilst 
he is ‘looking under the ivy,” and de- 
scribing the rural life of farmers of the old 
style, he is very amusing, not to say farcical ; 
and in this earlier part of ‘Stubble Farm’ 
the reader will find many a theme which 
will move him to laughter. Of the fidelity 
of the whole book to fact and nature there 
can be no doubt; even such as do not know 
what agricultural life was under the old 
conditions must see that these pictures are 
faithful and realistic transcripts. There is 
a quaint humour, not over refined, about 
them; there are the tone and the scent of 
the busy farm, not qualified for dainty 
readers; there are the roughness and 
coarseness of truth, only not offending be- 
cause the author has not cast about to 
make them inoffensive by departing from 
the truth. It follows from what has been 
said that ‘Stubble Farm’ is no mere fiction, 
but rather a study—a study of absolute and 
somewhat sordid reality, in which the writer 
has employed no art save that of accurate 
reproduction. For these virtues the book is 
to be commended. 

‘Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining. It is 
Irish in subject, Irish in spirit, and written 
in the easy, dashing, humorous style which 
has characterized some of the best English 
fiction having its origin on the other side 
of the Channel. The scheme of the story 
is well proportioned, and worked out in all 
its complications with much care and skill. 
The author evidently knows his ground, and 
rarely conveys to the mind of his reader so 
much as a suspicion that he is overdrawing 
his characters for the sake of effect, or 
painting his scenery with brighter colours 
than are warranted. If the plot confines 
the reader chiefly to Ireland and amongst 
Irish people, this is by no means exclusively 
the case. He finds himself at different 
times in the midst of a London season, in 
Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, at Bath; and 
though the epoch of the novel is the present 
day, and the troubles of Irish landowners 
and farmers are not ignored, there is no 
reason why a reader who would shudder at 
the idea of encountering Irish politics in a 
circulating library should avoid this book. 
‘Strictly Tied Up’ is thoroughly and in 
every sense a novel, conceived in a light 
and happy vein, and scarcely even demand- 
ing a serious thought from beginning to 
end. 

Mr. Aldrich seems inclined to poke a 
little fun at that school of fiction in which 
M. Gaboriau is the master, and many in- 
genious writers, both English and French, 
the disciples. At all events, he begins in 
due form with the crime and the appear- 





ance of the detective; then goes back and 
narrates the events immediately preceding 
the crime, exhibits his hero, and so on; 
and, finally, gives us the detective’s notes 
and discovery. But here he departs from 
the established course, inasmuch as while 
M. Lecoq’s ‘‘clue” always led him to the 
right criminal, Mr. Taggett is utterly wrong. 
There is apparently a touch of burlesque in 
making part of the chain of evidence depend 
upon a half-burned ‘‘ safety” match, and 
the subsequent discovery in the supposed 
criminal’s room of a box of similar matches 
lacking one, as if the owner had preserved 
the remainder by way of relics, lighting his 
candle, we presume, from a box of less 
interesting associations. By the way, would 
it not have made the story more exciting 
if the hero had turned out to be the mur- 
derer? It would seem as if no novelist 
—unless, perhaps, the author of ‘Paul 
Ferroll’—ever has the sternness of mind to 
imagine a really pleasant personage, one 
whom both he and his readers like, who 
should smile and smile and be a villain, 
or at least a criminal. There is always a 
hint dropped somewhere. We should say 
that Mr. Aldrich’s little story is well written, 
as are most of those which reach us from 
America. Either the bad novels stay at home, 
or else the American average is higher than 
ours. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 

A History of the Town of Belfast from 1799 to 
1810: together with some Incidental Notices on 
Local Topics and Biographies of many well- 
known Families. By George Benn. Vol. II. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.)—In 1877 Mr. Benn pub- 
lished an interesting ‘ History cf Belfast down 
to the Termination of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Containing extracts from many documents which 
illustrated the settlement of the province of 
Ulster, it was a useful contribution to the 
general history of Ireland, and deserved more 
than a local circulation. It was our author’s in- 
tention to have carried on his history to the year 
1870, and given circumstantial accounts of all 
the great events which oceurred during that 
interval, but most unfortunately his eyesight 
entirely failed, and, it being impossible for 
him to complete his project, he has had no 
choice but to publish in the present small and 
unpretending volume what he had already col- 
lected. Under these circumstances he is fairly 
entitled to bespeak the favourable consideration 
of his readers for any shortcomings which they 
may find in the present work. An examination 
of the materials which he had collected and has. 
thrown loosely together in this volume convinces 
us that no amount of industry, nor even literary 
ability, could produce a history of Belfast 
during the present century which any one not 
born and bred in the town could possibly 
struggle through. The history of Belfast during 
the present century is merely that of a great 
manufacturing town, which produces, de anno in 
annum, some incredible number of yards of 
linen, and imports in exchange therefor a 
corresponding amount of miscellaneous articles. 
That Belfast is a contrast to the other provincial 
Irish seaports, that it produces more manu- 
factured goods than all the rest of Ireland, that 
it has wonderfully increased and is still increas- 
ing, are patent facts ; but all that is worth know- 
ing in its later history might be summed up in 
a few pages of statistical tables, to whieh, per- 
haps, having regard to the political condition of 
the town and the extraordinary pugnaeity of its 
inhabitants, there might be annexed an analysis 
of the annual party processions and riots, and a 
list of the killed, wounded, and missing on both 
sides. Those who do not reside in Belfast can have 
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little interest in learning the dates at which the 
several streets, whose names are quite to them 
unknown, were successively built, and such 
readers must positively decline to devote time 
which could be better spent to the study of 
the early history of the Belfast theatre or the 
liarities and eccentricities of the teachers 
in the schools of that town. The latter portion 
of the volume contains bi phical notices of 
the best-known families of Belfast, and of the 
citizens of the town who have been remarkable 
for ability, success in life, wealth, or eccen- 
tricity. It is remarkable that three natives of 
Belfast living at the same time have been chan- 
eellors—Earl Cairns in England, and Sir J. 
Napier and Lord O’Hagan in Ireland; but 
unfortunately the details of their biographies are 
precisely such as no rational person has the 
slightest curiosity to learn. Our knowledge of 
the distinguished career of Earl Cairns is not 
much increased by confused information like the 
following :—‘‘ A correspondent says, ‘ Nathan 
Cairns had resided in Dublin, and he came to 
this town when he succeeded to Parkmount. 
He had one brother, who went abroad, and 
three sisters, who lived in Belfast. One married 
Mr. Ballantine, but left no issue.’” ‘‘ Another 
correspondent sends the following information, 
which does not exactly agree with the preceding 
arding the relationship, as it makes the 
ies mentioned aunts of Earl Cairns instead 
of grand-aunts. It says: ‘Molly Cairns was 
one of three sisters, clever and masculine, aunts 
to Sir Hugh Cairns. She was a great Uni- 
tarian, and gave Dr. Bruce a present of plate.’” 
‘“‘ Another informant says ‘that Molly Cairns’s 
married sister, Mrs. Ballantine, was very rich, 
and gave Dr. Bruce many presents, and that 
it was not her sister Molly who was so generous.’” 
‘For all the information regarding Mrs. Bal- 
lantine and her sisters we are, of course, not 
responsible, and would only observe that the 
title by which one of them was commonly 
known is barely as respectful as it might have 
been. She came to Dr. Bruce’s meeting house 
generally in a sedan chair, then a common mode 
of conveyance in the town.” The memoirs 
of the lesser men of the town we have been 
unable to read through, not being curious as 
to the question whether John Stewart made 
large additions to Ballychain, nor inquisi- 
tive as to the details of the funeral of the 
Rev. W. Bristow, whose body was carried to 
the grave preceded by a field officer’s party 
of the Limerick Militia and the band of the 
regiment playing an appropriate piece of music. 
‘The only interesting point in this volume rela- 
tive to the history of Belfast is the mode in 
which the prosperity of the town was increased 
by the free trade in building sites, which came 
into existence through an accident, much to the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 

Mr. E. Peacock sends some Notes from the 
Court Rolls of the Manor of Scotter, Lincolnshire, 
which he communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. If the primitive village community 
ever existed in England as an integral element 
in the institutions of the country—and all re- 
searches on the subject go to prove that it did 
so exist—there must have been a stage of his- 
torical progress at which the village community 
broke up and transferred its duties to other in- 
stitutions. With reference to municipal towns 
the case is tolerably clear. We can almost fix 
upon the stage when townships gave up their 
communal possessions for a charter of corporate 
possession, stopped legislating for agricultural 
purposes, and began to collect rents—ceased, in 
point of fact, to be agricultural communities, 
and began to be commercial corporations. But 
the transition from the village community to the 
provincial local communities is not so clear, 
because it was made in the midst of the old 
Teutonic contest between the growth of the 
lord’s power and the maintenance of popular 
institutions. And the result is a twofold de- 
velopment. The parish vestry represents the 





old corporate unity of the village community, and 
the manorial jurisdictions represent the old le- 
gislative rights over the cultivated land. Of this 
latter aspect of the case Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Notes’ 
afford interesting testimony. There are the 
narrow balks of grass land separating the 
various allotments in the common fields, ‘‘le 
meareffurres,” as they are called at Scotter. 
There is the old custom, Hindoo as well as 
English, of marking off each allotment of 

lands by ‘‘ wad-sticks.” Then we have such an 
entry as ‘‘no man gleane ani corn untill the 
furlonge be gotten,” that is, until the land has 
been apportioned into its furlongs—not a 
measure of land, but the piece held in severalty 
for the time being. And there are many other 
indications of the open-field system of husbandry. 
An entry towards the end of the ‘ Notes’ leads 
us to a more important element of it than 
the peculiar methods of cultivation. It runs: 
‘*That noe man shall breake any pasture with- 
oute moste mens consent.” Here appears to be 
aremnant of the old village assembly and its 
legislative rights. Mr. Peacock supposes the 
regulation to relate exclusively to the lands held 
in severalty, but we have only to apply the 
principle of the village communal assembly to 
its elucidation, and this supposition falls to the 
ground. One other subject must be noted in 
connexion with this early stage of society, and 
that is the appointment of four ‘‘ burleymen” 
for the manor in 1586. An interesting dis- 
cussion took place in these pages last year upon 
this important office, and all new examples are 
of value. It does not appear that these officers 
were appointed before the year named. Such 
are afew of the references to early life. Of illus- 
trations of medizval life and manners, local 
words, &c., we have not spoken only because 
our space is limited. Mr. Peacock in these 
columns (August 2, 1879) has urged the import- 
ance of publishing manor rolls, and it is to be 
hoped that the Society of Antiquaries may take 
up the question and issue a volume of selected 
examples. In the mean time we cannot _— 
why Mr. Peacock did not publish the full Roll 
instead of ‘Notes’ from it. Surely there can 
be no reason, either on behalf of Mr. Peacock or 
of the Society of Antiquaries, for the following 
passage. The regulations for the year 1578 
‘are too long to be given in full, and some of 
them would not be understood by any but those 
who have a minute knowledge of the neighbour- 
hood.” No one knows better than Mr. Peacock 
that this minute knowledge of local history, when 
properly put forth, is of the utmost value to the 
student of national history ; and it is most dis- 
appointing that the Society of Antiquaries should 
endorse an opinion that material of such value 
as the regulations of manors is too long to print 
in full. 

Sir George Duckett, Bart., has already pub- 
lished important documents relating to the 
repeal of the test and penal statutes in 1688. 
Those for Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland were remarkably interesting. He 
has now, as we mentioned some weeks ago, con- 
tinued the series by giving in the Journal of 
the Sussex Archzological Society the questions 
proposed to the justices of peace and deputy- 
lieutenants of that county. Many of the answers 
are characteristic not only of the times but of the 
men who gave them. The genealogical notes 
will be found of value to those who care for 
pedigree lore. Appended to the collection are 
the secret instructions issued to the agents who 
were sent about the country for the purpose of 
undermining the corporations. We fancy we 
have seen them in print somewhere before, but 
cannot remember where. They are instructive 
as they show, perhaps more clearly than any 
other single paper, how extreme was the danger 
against which those men had to contend who 
helped William of Orange to displace his father- 
in-law. The more evidence accumulates with 
regard to 1688, the more certain it seems that 
those who look upon James II. as a weak 





person, who entered on a career quite certain 
to lead to disaster, have come to a hasty con- 
clusion. His plans were well laid and, on 
whole, cautiously carried out, and the deli- 
verance which took place must have 


Detling in Days Gone By. ByJ. Cave 

M.A., Vicar. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—This 
little book of sixty-six octavo pages contains 
almost all that could be said about Detling, 
along, narrow Kentish parish, situate on hi 

ground near Maidstone, ‘nestling in its well- 
timbered nook under the scarped background of 
the chalk hill, and presenting a pleasing break 
in the long line of almost treeless downs,” and is 
an excellent example of how all local topographical 
works might be made interesting to the general 
reader if their writers had the pleasant style of 
Mr. Cave Browne and abstained from unneces- 
sary detail as judiciously as he does. The manor 
belonged to the see of Canterbury, and was one 
of those violently detached from it soon after 
the Conquest by the Conqueror’s half-brother 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who had been created 
Earl of Kent, but he had to disgorge when 
Lanfranc was appointed archbishop. Of what 
race were the sub-holders of the manor who 
took the name of ‘‘de Detling” we know 
not, but in 1263 one of them, when evicted 
for murder and felony by his priest-lord, was 
bold enough to re-eject the archbishop’s officers, 
with the aid of Roger de Leyburne, a turbulent 
baron not unknown to the readers of the ‘In- 
goldsby Legends.’ Falling eventually into the 
hands of Richard IIL, the manor formed part of 
the reward of Robert Brackenbury, ‘‘ Esquire of 
the King’s Body,” for ‘‘services against the 
rebels,” as may be seen by the entry in the 
Patent Roll, which has escaped our author, who 
prematurely knights him; but, as may be 
imagined, his ne meee of his reward was 
short indeed. On the direct road to the shrine 
at Canterbury, Detling had a “ pilgrims’ rest,” of 
modest proportions, of which only the gate now 
remains. The church seems to have been almost 
entirely restored, and the long and hea 

‘‘ Detling lance” which hung in front of the no 

chantry, and which prior writers have noticed, 
has now disappeared, though the grand lectern, 
one of the oldest (circa 1340) and certainly the 
best carved in England, still remains. Worm- 
eaten, damaged, and decapitated, this lectern not 
long ago suffered the unusual indignity of being 
pawned by a churchwarden to make up a defi- 
ciency in the church-rate. After suitably lament- 
ing the deplorable state of two large indented 
tombstones, the writer plaintively and forcibly 
joins in the chorus of all church historians, 
thus:—‘‘ Whatever other brasses may once have 
adorned the floor of the church or the chancel, 
and have helped to illustrate the past history of 
the place, all have now disappeared. The Puritan 
zeal of the seventeenth century, the indifference 
or reckless destructiveness of the eighteenth, and 
the utilizing craze of the early part of the nine- 
teenth, have prevailed over all relics of preced- 
ing ages; the brass stolen or sold, the stone 
chiselled off and converted into flagstones, or 
broken up to repair roadways, till not a vestige 
besides the two already mentioned remains to 
contribute its quota to the story of ‘ Detling in 
days gone by.’ Even the fragments of painted 
glass which were in the north window, and 
according to report defied the zeal of a former 
clerk to rub out what he called ‘the dirt,’—in 
reality the colours,—have now gone; while a 
poppy-head stall, showing how the chancel was 
once seated, has only escaped to a place of 
safety in the Maidstone Museum, to which it 
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was at some time presented, being probabl 
regarded as belonging to an ‘extinct species.’’ 
Mr. Cave Browne deals with the monumental 
inscriptions of his church and churchyard care- 
fully and well, and, while he does not omit to 
satirize the bad taste of some of the pompous 
and laudatory epitaphs of the last century, very 
properly notes all the epitaphs in the church- 

» & task omitted by most topographical 
writers, who usually ignore as unworthy of 
notice the yeoman families whence spring, if the 
truth were told, most of the so-called “‘ county” 
families. Errors, of course, have creptin. The 
worthy vicar, though a fair archzologist, is no 
expert, as may be guessed from his referring at 

5 to the Pedes Finiun (sic) as ‘‘ the survey of 
a made by Richard I.” However, the author 
having been liberally helped (as what topographi- 
cal writer is not?) by Mr. Selby, of the Record 
Office, the little book is more valuable than most 
similar compositions, and Mr. Greenstreet has 
given his skilled assistance to the genealogical 
part of the work, though we believe he disclaims 
the assumption of descents of the Detling family 
at p. 63. The absence of an index nominwm in 
a topographical work is inexcusable, especially 
as the book is so short. The drawings are 
very bad, that of the lectern being probably the 
worst ever issued as an illustration of an in- 
teresting piece of antiquity. 

In Border Counties Worthies (Oswestry, 
Woodall & Venables) Mr. E. G. Salisbury, of 
Chester, gives a voluminous alphabetical list of 
the ‘‘ worthies” of the four border counties of 
Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. As, 
however, Mr. Salisbury includes every person 
who obtained the slightest notoriety, even as 
a Methodist preacher, as a ‘‘ worthy,” it will 
be obvious that his list is very extensive. 
The compilation, although bulky, is by no 
means up to the standard of modern historical 
research, and Mr. Salisbury appears to have 
been content to take his information from any 
and every quarter, whilst a more careful worker 
would have avoided giving further currency to 
the mistakes of others. There is throughout 
the volume a grievous want of reference to the 
sources whence the information has been taken, 
and instead of being the useful book of refer- 
ence which it ought to have been, it is spoiled 
by frequent mistakes and still more frequent 
assumptions which have little or no foundation 
in fact. Because a man bears a name common 
to a county it by no means follows that he was 
born within that county, or has any connexion 
whatever with it. 
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Liesching’s (L. F.) Through Peril to Fortune, cr. 8vo. 2/cl. 

Locker’s (Mrs.) What the Blackbird Said, four illust. by R. 
Caldecott, 4to. 3/6 cl. 

Mason’s (G. F.) My Day with the Hounds, and other Stories, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mehalah, a Story of the Salt Marshes, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 2i/ cl. 

Molesworth’s (Mrs.) Hermy, the Story of a Little Girl, 3/6 cl. 

Patch’s (O.) Familiar Friends, small 4to. 5/ cl. 

Praise of Books (The), as Said and Sung by English Authors, 
selected by J. A. Langford, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Prince Darling’s Story-Book, 4to. 2/6 bds. 

Roe’s (Rev. E. P.) A Day of Fate, Book Second, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 

Satires, Political and Social, in Prose and Verse, edited by 
W. H. C. Nation, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Seccombe’s (Major) Military Misreadings of Shakespeare, 10/6 

Seccombe’s (Major T. 8.) Story of Prince Hildebrand and the 
Princess Ilda, with 100 illust. by the Author, 4to. 6/ cl. 

Silver Key to a Golden Palace, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Smith's (D. M.) Silver Star, a Romance of the North Land, 
er, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Two Fourpenny Bits, by the Author of ‘ Tiny Houses,’ 2/ cl. 

Ware’s (Mrs. H.) Life’s Seven Ages, a Novel, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 

Wigley’s (Mrs. W. H.) Workers at Home, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum Saeculi Secundi, ed. 
J. Th. Eques de Otto, Vol. 4, 5m. 50. 
Katschthaler (D. J.): Theologia Dogmatica Catholica Spe- 
cialis, Book 3, Part 1, 8m. 
Steinmeyer (F. L.): Beitriage zur Christologie, Part 1, 2m. 
Fine Art. 
Lermolieff (I.): Die Italienische Meister in den Galerien y. 
Berlin, Dresden u. Miinchen, 8m. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
B. (J. E.): Histoire Compléte et Méthodique des ThéAtres de 
Rouen depuis leur Origine jusqu’é nos Jours, Vol. 4, 7fr. 
Hugo (Victor): L’Ane, 4fr. 
History. 
Sarauw (Ch. v.): Die Feldziige Karl’s XII., 12m. 
Weber (G.): Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, Vol. 15, Section 2, 
Part 1, 3m. 90. 
Philology. 
Benfey (T.): Vedica u. Linguistica, 10m. 50. 
Bibliothek Indogermanischer Grammatiken ; Einleitung in 
das Sprachstudium, by B. Delbriick, Vol. 4, 3m. 
Braune (W.): Gotische Grammatik, 2m. 
Dichtungen, Die Deutschen, v. Salomon u. Markolf, ed. F. 
Vogt, Vol. 1, 10m. 
Joufrois: Rittergedicht, ed. K. Hofmann and F. Muncker, 
3m. 60. 
Napolski (M. v.): Der Trobador Ponz de Capduoill, 4m, 
Riese (J.): L’Usage Syntaxique de Froissart, 2m. 


Science. 
Hertwig (O. u. R.): Studien zur Blittertheorie, Part 3, 7m. 
Schimper (W. P.) und Zittel (K.): Handbuch der Palion- 
tologie, Vol. 1, Part 4, 8m. 
General Literature, 
Dahn (F.): Odhin’s Trost, 8m. 
Kirchbach (W.): Salvator Rosa, Roman, 8m. 








SUBSCRIPTION ISSUES. 
The Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

I DESIRE, with your permission, to point out 
to authors and publishers who issue books by 
subscription that a practice now exists which 
must be injurious to the very useful system 
of subscription issue. In several recent cases 
works have been offered by subscription at given 
prices, and copies have been placed afterwards 





with booksellers at rates so much lower that 


they were able to, and did, sell them for less 
than the subscription rates. One instance wil] 
suffice, but others could be cited. A work wag 
recently subscribed at 6/. 6s. On the day follow. 
ing the receipt of the subscription copy a book. 
seller offered another, similar, and obtained 
directly from the publishers, for 5/. 10s. In 
this case the subscriber had engaged to take 
the book on the faith of the prospectus only; 
he had, by subscribing early, assisted in its pro- 
duction, and as a return he found himself 
charged much more than others who did nothing 
for the book, and who were free to take it or 
not as it pleased them. Surely this is unfair, 
Private subscribers are, of course, free ; but to 
those who, like myself, have the responsibility 
of advising the committee of a public library, 
@ proposal to take a book by subscription is not 
helped by the knowledge that we may wait to 
see it, and, if we like it, we may then obtain 
it for a smaller sum. F. T. Barxert. 








THE GIPSIES IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Oct. 18, 1880, 
Mr. Epwarp Scort is wrong in supposing that 
the document he quotes is “‘ unknown.” he 
will consult Mr. H. T. Crofton’s “Annals of 
the English Gipsies under the Tudors ” (* Papers 
of the Manchester Literary Club,’ vol. vi., 1880), 
he will find its purport set forth at length, an 
references given to other authors who have 
noticed it. Wiitram E. A. Axon. 





Mr. Scort is mistaken in supposing that the: 
curious letter of James IV. to the King of Den- 
mark, which he has printed in the last number 
of the Atheneum, had not been published before, 
It was printed by Pinkerton in his ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ vol. ii. p. 444, and more recently by 
myself in ‘ Letters and Papers of the Reigns of 
Richard III. and Henry VII.,’ vol. ii. p. 213. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 





United Service Club, Edinburgh, Oct. 19, 1880. 

THE curious sixteenth century letter relating 
to this subject which Mr. Edward Scott has 
transcribed and sent you (Athen., Oct. 16, 
p- 499) is well known in Scotland. Under 
the title ‘‘ Letter from King James IV. to the 
King of Denmark in favour of Anthony Gawin, 
Earl of Little Egypt, &., anno 1506,” it is 
printed in Pitcairn’s ‘Criminal Trials in Scot- 
land,’ vol. iii. p. 592, with the reference ‘‘ MS. 
Reg. 13. B. IL.,” to which is added the remark, 
‘taken from Pinkerton’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ 
Lond., 1797, ii. 444.” 

The letter is not the less interesting on this. 
account, and will have been new to the bulk 
of your readers, as also would be another, even. 
more curious, given by Pitcairn at the same 
place, written in old Scotch, and described as a 
“* Letter under the Privy Seal by King James V. 
in favours of Johnne Faw, Lord and Erle of 
Little Egypt, Feb. 12, 1540.” 

These and other curious facts relating to 
Scotch gipsies, as given by Pitcairn, were 
pointed out to Mr. Groome, and I write now to 
express a hope that when his entertaining book 
reaches a second edition it may appear in @ 
more ‘‘important ” form, embracing, along with 
the details referred to, a larger proportion of 
the stores of out-of-the-way information, philo- 
logical and other, which the author evidently 
has at his disposal. 

Arex. Frreusson, Lieut.-Col. 








SANSERIT AS A LIVING LANGUAGE. 
Oxford, October, 1880. 
Few are aware of the extent to which San- 
skrit is at present used as a medium of con- 
versation and correspondence in India, and of 
its extreme convenience when employed as a 
kind of lingua franca among learned men in a 
country where there may be no affinity between 
the spoken vernaculars, or not sufficient affinity 
to make two persons living in adjacent districts 





mutually intelligible. 
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Mr. Cust has shown that about two hundred 
langu: and dialects are spoken by the in- 
habitants of our Indian empire. What a barrier 
would this variety of speech be to the inter- 
change of ideas were it not for the universal 
employment of Sanskrit and Hindistani as 
vehicles of intellectual intercourse by the edu- 
cated classes in all parts of the country! San- 
skrit is supposed to be dead, and often called a 
dead language ; but can any language be pro- 
nounced devoid of life which still lives and 
breathes in daily thought and daily speech, 
which still animates and inspires daily corre- 
spondence, and which still exerts a living influ- 
ence over literature, science, and religion from 
the Hindi Kish to Ceylon? 

The readers of the Atheneum may remember 
that about a year ago I announced the arrival 
in this country of a young Hindi of the 
Kshatriya caste, named S'yamaji Krishna- 
varma, whose knowledge of Sanskrit and power 
of speaking and writing that language were so 
great that the title of Pandit had already been 
accorded to him. I also mentioned that he 
had had the advantage of the instruction of a 
remarkable person who is not only profoundly 
versed in ancient Sanskrit literature, but is now 
causing considerable stir in Indian religious 
circles by denouncing polytheism, pantheism, 
and idolatry, and preaching pure monotheism 
as the only true religion of the Aryan race 
founded on the Veda. 

The name of this rising religious reformer is 
Dayananda Sarasvati Svami. He is an eloquent 
speaker and writer of Sanskrit, as I can myself 
testify; for when I was at Bombay I heard 
him deliver a sermon with great earnestness 
and fluency, before an attentive congregation of 
the Arya Samaj, on the original religion of the 
Aryas. He has lately written a letter in San- 
skrit to his pupil, now a member of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, which, with the permission of the 
addressee, I here translate :— 

‘*May the benediction of yr owe Saras- 
vati Svami rest upon S’yamaji Krishna-varma, 
who deserves all commendation for his learning 
and his perseverance in the path of Vedic reli- 
gion, &c. Iam sorry you have not cheered me 
for some time by a letter. I now write hoping 
you will rejoice my heart by replying to the 
following questions :— 

‘‘What sort of men are there in England? 
What are their characteristic qualities, disposi- 
tions, and actions? What is the nature of 
the land, water, and air there? What kind 
of eatables, solid and liquid, and what things 
fit for licking and sucking (lehya, chiishya), can 
be had there? Have you been in good health 
ever since you left this country? Is the object 
of your visit to England being accomplished 
every day? How many men read Sanskrit with 
you, and what books do they study ? 

‘*What is your monthly income and what are 
your expenses ? What time have you for study, 
for teaching, and for meditating? How is it 
that your fame for discoursing on the doctrines 
of the true religion has not spread so rapidly in 
England as it formerly did here in different parts 
of India? Perhaps you have already acquired 
a reputation without our having heard of it, 
being at a long distance from you; or perhaps 
you have had no leisure. If that be the case, it 
is my earnest recommendation that, as soon as 
you have finished reading and teaching (pathana, 
pathana), you should deliver addresses for the 
ey erage of Vedic doctrines, and then return 

ere, but not before ; for a good reputation so 
acquired is preferable to making money, nay, 
it confers a great blessing (s‘iva-karah). What 
is the present opinion of our beloved professors 
Monier Williams and Max Miiller (Moksha- 
Miilar) about the Vedas and other S‘astras? 
Have they and others any regard for the dis- 
semination of the meaning of those works (tad- 
artha-pracharaya)? Is it a fact that the Theo- 
sophical Society has established a Vedic branch 
(Vaidiki s‘akha) in London (Nanda-nagara, the 





city of joy)? Have you ever seen Her Majesty, 
the great Queen, Empress of India? Have you 
seen the assembly called Parliament (Parli- 
ment-akhya sabha) ? 

‘‘ Please to answer these questions as soon as 
you can, and write to me at length about other 
topics which you may think worth mentioning. 
This will suffice for the present, as it is not 
necessary to write long letters to the intel- 
ligent. Written on Tuesday, the sixth day 
of the white half of the month Ashadha of 
the Samvat year, measured by the earth, the 
numerical symbols, the Ramas, and the sages 
(1937—=a D. 1880).” 

The above letter is well and clearly written 
in pure classical Sanskrit. I constantly receive 
similar Sanskrit letters from learned Hindis 
who live in countries as widely separated 
and distinct from each other as Cashmere 
and Travancore. The specimen translated 
is valuable for other purposes than a mere 
illustration of the fact that the educated classes 
of India use Sanskrit as a medium of com- 
munication. It affords an insight into the ideas 
that prevail among learned natives and thought- 
ful religious reformers in regard to the condition 
of the country under whose rule they are able 
to pursue their studies or propagate their re- 
forming opinions in peace and security. I may 
note, for the benefit of those who were inte- 
rested in the controversy as to the proper trans- 
lation of the title ‘‘ Empress of India,” that the 
expression employed by Dayananda is Rdja- 
rdjes'vari. Monier WILLIAMs. 





THE ORIGIN OF ZOROASTRISM. 


As the Athenewm has noticed the last annual 
report presented to the Société Asiatique by 
M. Renan, allow me to remark to your readers 
that the learned reporter has altogether misun- 
derstood the system which I explained at great 
length in the Journal Asiatique (‘ Les Origines 
du Zoroastrisme,’ art. 1-5), and that he makes 
me say precisely the contrary of what I have 
maintained. As will be still more clearly seen 
in the August issue of the Journal, I have 
always affirmed that ancient myths formed an 
integral part of the Avestic beliefs, that they 
were simply transformed by Zoroastrism, and 
that this transformation proves a change of doc- 
trine and the impossibility of a simple evolution. 

The evolutionist system defended by M. Dar- 
mesteter is too simple to be misunderstood ; to 
grasp its nature it is sufficient to read the table 
of contents of his work. I have handled this 
system with much less severity than Pischel and 
other specialists. If certain savants of the first 
rank have extolled it, it is to be remarked that 
these savants are not specialists. 

C. pe HarRtez, 
Professor at the University of Louvain. 








KING TARKODEMOS AND HIS COINAGE. 
32, St. George’s Square, 8.W., October, 1880. 

In Mr. Madden’s new work on the Jewish 
coinage, in which he has applied a great luxury 
of learning and research, we shall find a minute 
dissertation on Adarkon and Darkemon(im) in 
Ezra, Nehemiah, &c. These are considered to 
represent a gold coin or stater. 

One theory quoted is that the name is derived 
from Darius the Mede or the Persian dara, 
king. This latter 1 was already prepared to 
connect with the older root. My application as 
a solution is the Khita title we have lately had 
to deal with of Tarkondemos, Tarkotimmi, in 
conjunction with the gold coinage of Lydia. 
The word is one of the common form of a 
kingly name applied to a coin. I have already 
stated that I consider Tarkon or Tarquin to 
stand for a title or designation of a royal race 
rather than a proper name. On the early gold 
coins of Sardis will be found the two heads of 
the seal and of the Carchemish inscriptions, 
which designate the king. Hype CuaRKE. 





PROF. FOWLER'S ‘ LOCKE.’ 

Tue public cannot be expected to take much 
interest in the complaints of one author concern- 
ing the treatment he has received from another ; 
but as, unless he resorts to legal proceedings, 
which in my case would be altogether distaste- 
ful, an aggrieved author’s only means of seeking 
redress is in asking the public to judge between 
him and those whom he considers to have 
injured him, I trust I may be allowed to make 
= an appeal through the columns of the 


um. 

In 1876 I published a ‘ Life of John Locke’ 
which represented the labour of years, and was 
the first real attempt ever made to set forth 
the career of our great philosopher. Lord 
King’s ‘ Life,’ issued fifty years ago, contained 
a@ valuable mass of e’s correspondence 
and miscellaneous writings supplemental to 
other collections of letters and papers which 
had previously appeared. In the way of bio- 
graphy, however, it gave hardly more details 
than had been over and over again repeated, 


with more or less confusion of dates an facts, 
in the biographical dictionaries. The chief 
source of the information within reach of 


the public before my book appeared was, indeed, 
a short ine article, written immediately 
after Locke’s death by his friend Jean Le Clerc, 
the principal item of which was a French trans- 
lation of a letter by Locke’s other friend, Lady 
Masham, the original of which I discovered 
among Le Clerc’s papers in Amsterdam. It 
had been my good fortune to obtain access to 
more than two hundred letters written by or 
to Locke, and never before printed, as well as. 
several hitherto unpublished treatises and memo- 
randa from his hand, together with numberless. 
references and allusions to him in contempo 
manuscripts. Iwas thus in a position to f 
afar more detailed and correct account of his 
life and literary history, and of his relations 
with public men and social and political move- 
ments, than had previously appeared. I have 
no reason to complain of the reception accorded 
to my book by the critics or the public. I was 
aware that in filling two stout volumes I made 
the book somewhat too long for general readers ; 
but I purposely included in it all the important 
material at my command, desiring in those two 
volumes to furnish as complete a memorial as 
I could of the personal history of the man whom. 
I sought to honour, and intending hereafter to 
embody the most suitable portions of the mate- 
rial I had collected in a work better adapted 
for popular use. 

I confess, therefore, to having felt some sur- 
prise a few months ago when I heard that two 
volumes purporting to deal with the life of 
Locke were being produced by other writers. 
Being pretty certain that there is not much 
information procurable on the subject which has 
not been published by me, and that no biography 
of Locke could be written which would not be 
largely composed of information that I had 
brought to light, I consider.that it would have 
been, to say the least, an act of courtesy on the. 
part of these writers to ascertain in the first 
instance whether I objected to their making use 
of the material I had brought together. No 
communication, however, has been made to me 
by either gentleman ; and now that the one of 
them who has contrived to get first into the. 
field has published his volume, I find that it is, 
in all its biographical chapters at any rate, 
hardly anything but a compilation from my 
work. 

The volume I refer to is the contribution just 
made by Mr. Thomas Fowler, Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford, to the series 
of ‘‘English Men of Letters,” edited by Mr. 
John Morley, and published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. In his preface, it is true, Mr. 


| Fowler makes what he calls “a general acknow- 


ledgment.” ‘‘In writing the chapters about 
Locke’s life,” he says, ‘‘I have derived much 
information from the biographies of Lord King 
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and Mr. Fox Bourne, especially from the latter, 
which contains a large amount of most interest- 
ing documents never before printed.” He is 
good enough also in the body of his book to 
mention my name seven times, and in all but 
one instance in a complimentary way. As, 
however, in all but perhaps ten or a dozen 
sentences out of his 126 biographical pages, he 
has obviously done nothing but repeat, in a 
condensed form, statements already made by 
me, those seven references are likely, if not 
intended, to lead his readers to suppose that 
in only a few cases is he indebted to me, and 
that in the rest of his book he owes me little 
or nothing. For, besides the sentence I have 


already quoted, he says in his preface, ‘‘I have | 


also referred to several other authorities, both 
— and in manuscript ; and in some cases 
believe that my account will be found more 
ise than that given in the larger biographies.” 

do not doubt Mr. Fowler’s statement that he 
has ‘‘ referred to several other authorities,” but 
his references have been singularly fruitless. 
I shall be glad to know whether he can point 
out a single instance in which, on any point of 
the least value, he has either corrected or sup- 
lemented the information contained in my 

k. That he has or may have obtained some 
of that information from Lord King’s collection 
and other printed volumes, I readily admit ; 
indeed, I see that he has quoted from Lord 
King two or three sentences of Locke’s writing 
which I had not thought of sufficient import- 
amce to repeat ; and that he has translated for 
himself two or three Latin sentences contained 
in ‘Some Familiar Letters between Mr. Locke 
and several of his Friends,’ published in 1708. 
There may be other instances of ‘‘ original 
research” of the same sort which I have not 
as yet detected in his volume. I do not here 
speak of the account he has given of Locke’s 
writings in seventy-four pages of his volume, as 
these show that he has studied Locke’s writings 
for himself ; but it will be evident to any one 
who compares the two that nearly all the rest 
of his book has been compiled from mine. 
For example, where I had said concerning an 
early tract of Locke’s, ‘‘ Locke, like the lati- 
tudinarians, indulged in many hopes that were 
never realized as to the issue of Charles II.’s 
restoration,” Mr. Fowler writes, ‘‘ Locke, at 
that time, like many other moderate men, seems 
to have entertained the most sanguine hopes of 
pacification and good government under the 
rule of the new monarch.’’ And in the same 

aph Mr. Fowler’s statement that ‘ the 
tendencies of the new government were soon 
a) and the pamphlet was never pub- 
lished,” does not differ much from mine, that 
“Locke lived to discover that Charles II.’s 
return was not a very happy one for his sub- 
jects ;...... he probably soon felt that it would 
undesirable to publish this treatise, if he 
had ever thought of doing so.’”’ Whether or 
not Mr. Fowler’s ‘‘ account” is ‘‘ more precise ” 
than mine, the turns of his sentences and the 
order of his paragraphs, his digressions and 
explanatory observations, as well as his direct 
statements of facts, betray on every page the 
source from which his book has been para- 
phrased and epitomized. 

Mr. Fowler says that ‘‘in a work like the 
present numerous foot-notes would be out of 
—, I am well aware that had he acknow- 
edged in every instance his indebtedness to me 
his pages would have been much defaced and 
their space greatly contracted by monotonous 
reiterations of my name. But he might have 
obviated that difficulty by frankly admitting 
that he had found it convenient to give in all 
the biographical pages of his work the substance 
of mine. Whether that would have been an 
adequate excuse for the book is another matter. 
If any man, coveting, we will say, a collection 
of rare coins which I had been at great pains in 
bringing together, and which I was exhibiting 
to the public, were to abstract some hundreds 








from my store and exhibit them in a slightly 
different arrangement for his own profit, a judge 
and jury would hardly hold him innocent on 
account of his open admission that he had 
availed himself of my property. But his offence 
would be somewhat greater if, after making the 
appropriation, he ticketed six or seven small 
coins out of the whole number as originally 
mine, and for the rest made ‘‘a general acknow- 
ledgment,” which left it to be supposed by the 
public that the bulk of his collection was 
obtained from ‘‘other authorities.” But, of 
course, literary property differs from other pro- 
perty ; and, were it not so, it is probable that 
an Oxford Professor of Logic would be able to 
adduce a very good chain of reasons for his 
procedure. 

As my main object in devoting much time 
and energy, which could ill be spared from 
more remunerative occupations, to the study of 
Locke’s life and writings was. to stir up in the 
minds of nineteenth century Englishmen some 
interest in one of the greatest and most 
neglected teachers of the seventeenth century, 
I rejoice to think that such an interest has been 
greatly quickened since my book was published ; 
and I do not need to be reminded that for the 
instruction of the multitude a cheap book of 
two hundred pages is far more useful (besides 
being far more profitable to the compiler) than 
a high-priced one of over a thousand pages ; but 
was it fair of Prof. Fowler, without even con- 
sulting me, to avail himself of the results of all 
my laborious inquiries, in and out of England, 
in the construction of a volume which any 
clever hack-writer could have produced in a 
fortnight? 

I have complained of Mr. Fowler’s lack of 
courtesy: I regard his treatment of me as no 
less unjust than discourteous ; and though, as 
his name stands most prominently on the title- 
page, my complaint is addressed especially to 
him, it applies as much to the publishers and 
the editor who have employed him. 

H. R. Fox Bourne. 








“ BUSH.” 

The Manse, Pitsligo. 
Tus word is still in common use in at least 
parts of the north of Scotland. It is applied to 
almost every kind of plant, e.g., ‘‘a bus o’ corn,” 
‘¢a rash bus,” ‘fa bus o’ dockans,” ‘‘a bus o’ 
girs.”” When applied to grass, corn, barley, &c., 
it implies that the spot of grass, &c., spoken of 
is of a ranker growth than the surrounding parts. 
It is also used to signify a quantity cut or 
plucked up and twisted together, as ‘‘ The man 
hid (had) a bus o’ dockans in’s han’.” It is 
applied to the hair of the head when in disorder, 

as ‘* Her hair wiz a’ in a bus.” 
WALTER GREGOR. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mr. GrorcE MEREpDITH’s new story, ‘The 
Tragic Comedians,’ which is appearing in 
the Fortnightly Review, is to be completed 
in four numbers. It will, his admirers will 
be glad to hear, be reprinted in a small 
volume. 


Tue November number of Blackwood will 
contain the opening chapters of a new story, 
‘The Private Secretary,’ by a well-known 
writer, whose pen will doubtless speedily be 
recognized. 


Tne value of the handsome reprint of 
Mr. Fagan’s ‘ Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi’ 
which is to appear at Boston, U.S., imme- 
diately, with the sanction of the biographer, 
will be enhanced by the addition of personal 
and bibliographical reminiscences of Panizzi 
and the Museum during his reign by Mr. 
Henry Stevens, F.S.A. As Mr. Stevens is 








an American citizen, these reminiscences, 
which fill a considerable portion of the 
second volume, will, it is believed, suffice to 
protect the reprint from piracy. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson has determined to 
suppress his ‘Amateur Emigrant,’ an. 
nounced by us some little time ago, and hag 
withdrawn it from his publisher’s hands, 
Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Essays,’ however, are in 
reserve, and will shortly be produced. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Macqvuor have in the press 
a new work, called ‘In the Ardennes,’ the 
outcome of a journey made last autumn in 
that picturesque region. It will be fully 
illustrated by Mr. T. R. Macquoid. 


During the vacation the Spelling Reform 
Association has been busy. ‘The task of 
collecting and printing specimens of 
schemes of reform has been successfully 
accomplished, and all those that could be 
printed have been issued to the members of 
the Association. There now remains the 
more difficult work of determining the course 
which the Association is itself to adopt. 
During the coming session the members 
will discuss the fundamental questions 
which must be answered before any recom- 
mendations can be publicly made. There is 
a talk of an International Spelling Congress 
in 1881. 


WE understand that the first number of 
the Journal of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies will be published early 
next month. It will contain papers on a 
great variety of subjects, not omitting 
modern and medieval Greek questions, but 
a majority of them treat of inscriptions and 
antiquities. The contributors are Messrs. 
Newton, Jebb, Sayce, W. M. Ramsay, Percy 
Gardner, Sidney Colvin, C. Waldstein, Cecil 
Smith, A. S. Murray, E. 8. Roberts, A. W. 
Verrall, Ingram Bywater, and H. F. Tozer. 
The volume will be accompanied by several 
plates, chiefly representing unpublished 
Greek vases. Mr. Percy Gardner has acted 
as editor, with the help of a consultative 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Hort, By- 
water, and Jebb. 


Tue second volume of Dr. Ginsburg’s 
sumptuous edition of the Massorah is pass 
ing through the press, and will be read 
in about six months. The first is finish 
and as a specimen of typography does great 
credit to Austria. We fear hardly any 
— in England could turn out such work. 

r. Ginsburg has just returned from Vienna. 


Tue Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, U.S., 
who is now in this country, is preparing 
an English edition of his lectures in two 
volumes. They will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
The same firm will issue before long Mr. 
J. B. Gough’s new work, entitled ‘ Sunlight 
and Shadow; or Gleanings from my Life- 
work.’ 

Tue Rev. Arthur Palmer, Professor of 
Latin in Trinity College, Dublin, has under- 
taken to prepare for Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.’s ‘‘ Classical Series” an edition of the 
‘Satires’ of Horace. It may be expected 
to appear in the course of next year. For 
the same publishers Mr. G. D. Hicks, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
in hand a translation of Prof. Susemihl’s 
excellent critical notes and commentary to 


Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ published in Leipzig 
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last year. Mr. J. E. C. Welldon, Fellow 
and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is meanwhile engaged upon a new trans- 
lation of the Greek text of the same work. 

Tue condition of Ireland seems likely to 
add largely to the literature of the day. We 
announced last week a book on the law of 
landlord and tenant by Prof. Richey, and 
now we hear that Mr. Barry O’Brien, author 
of ‘The Irish Land Question and English 
Public Opinion,’ has completed a ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion from 1829 to 1869, and the Origin and 
Results of the Ulster Custom.’ It will be 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Unver the title ‘The English Citizen: 
his Rights and Responsibilities,’ Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a 
series of small books dealing concisely with 
the actual condition of the various political, 
legal, economic, and social arrangements 
which constitute the relations of the citizen 
to the State. Further details as to subjects 
and authors will be announced later on. 


Ar the London Institution this winter Mr. 
Mark Pattison is to lecture on a wide sub- 
ject, ‘The Thing that Might Be’; Sir H. 8. 

aine, on ‘ The Succession to Thrones’; Sir 
John Lubbock, on ‘ Fruits and Seeds’; Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, on ‘The French Revolu- 
tion and the Various Histories of It’; and 
Prof. Sayce, on ‘The Gods of Canaan’; 
while Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., will dis- 
course on ‘ Art among the Ancient Greeks,’ 
and Mr. William Morris on ‘ The Prospects 
of Architecture in Modern Civilization.’ Mr. 
Leslie Stephen begins the season with a 
lecture on ‘The Relation of Morality to 
Literature.’ 

Tue Preston Corporation are now hasten- 
ing the measures requisite to enable them 
to take over the munificent bequest of Mr. 
Harris, who gave a sum of 70,0007. for the 
erection of a library, on condition that the 
town should acquire a suitable site. An 
Act was obtained for this purpose last ses- 
sion, and the Town Council have nominated 
a committee to act in conjunction with Mr. 
Harris’s trustees. 


Mr. I. Innes, of the Belfast Northern 
Whig, is going to undertake the editorship 
of the Northern Echo, the present editor, 
Mr. Stead, having joined the staff of the 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

Mr. Bancrort’s new work is now almost 
ready for publication. It is entitled ‘ His- 

of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States, forming a History 
of the United States from the Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain to the Inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President.’ 

Messrs. Grirrin & Co. (Portsmouth) will 
ange next month a second series of ‘ The 
hips of the Royal Navy,’ quarto, contain- 
ing portraits in colours of every class of 
a in the service at the present time, 
with descriptive letter-press. The plates 
will be printed by Messrs. Hanhart. 

Mr. ErrivcHam Wison has in the press 
a work entitled ‘Political Economy for 
Business People,’ by Mr. Robert Jamieson, 
and a new issue, in an enlarged form, of 
‘The Merchant’s Clerk,’ by Mr. John 
Pearce. 

Last week we spoke of the circulation of 


monthly. Messrs. F. Warne & Co. inform 
us that it has a cireulation in America and 
England of 150,000. The supply of St. 
Nicholas is now transferred from Messrs. 
Scribner & Co.’s previous agents to Messrs. 
Warne. 


From Munich it is reported that of the 
works undertaken by the Historical Com- 
mission the following have been printed 
during the last year:—‘ Die Chroniken der 
Deutschen Stidte vom 14" bis ins 16" Jahr- 
hundert,’ vol. xvi.; ‘Die Chroniken der 
Niedersichsischen Stidte: Braunschweig,’ 
vol. ii.; ‘Briefe und Acten zur Geschichte 
des 16° Jahrhunderts, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf Bayern,’ vol. ii.; ‘ Beitrige 
zur Reichsgeschichte, 1552’; ‘Geschichte 
der Wissenschaften in Deutschland,’ Neuere 
Zeit, vol. xviii. part i.; ‘Die Recesse und 
andere Acten der Hansetage von 1256- 
1430,’ vol. v.; ‘Forschungen zur Deutschen 
Geschichte,’ vol. xx.; ‘Deutsche Biogra- 
hie,’ parts xlvii. to lvi.; ‘Geschichte der 

eutschen Rechtswissenschaft,’ part i. It 
is hoped that that gigantic undertaking, the 
‘History of the Sciences in Germany,’ may 
be completed in a few years. 


We are glad to learn that Petermann’s 
‘Porta Linguarum Orientalium,’ of which 
parts i—iv. and vi. have appeared, will be 
completed by other scholars. Dr. Nestle 
has undertaken the ‘Porta Syriaca,’ and Dr. 
Landauer, of Strasbourg, the ‘Porta Persica.’ 


Tue new Report of the Syndicate of 
Madras University compares favourably 
with the reports of previous years. Of the 
3,309 candidates who presented themselves 
for the matriculation examination, 1,094 
passed. Of the successful candidates about 
two-thirds came from non - Government 
schoois, and it appears that the schools 
managed by native gentlemen are consider- 
ably on the increase. The majority of the 
85 candidates who, out of the 175 who pre- 
sented themselves, passed the B.A. exami- 
nation were Brahmins. 


Tue Senate of Calcutta University will 
next March elect a Tagore professor for the 
term of one year from the 1st of September, 
1881. The professor will receive a salary 
of 10,000rs., and will be expected to deliver 
at least twelve lectures on one of the follow- 
ing courses: (1) Undivided Hindu family, 
status, rights, liabilities, and privileges 
under the different schools of Hindu law; 
(2) The law relating to the disposition of 
property among the Mohammedans ; (3) The 
law of limitation and prescription in British 
India, including easements; (4) The law of 
testamentary devise as administered in 
British India. 


A Beneaut writer, Jogendaranath Bidy- 
abhushan, has recently published in the 
vernacular a life of Mazzini, together with 
a short account of Italian history, his object 
being, as he says, to excite patriotic feelings 
amongst the Hindus, and to teach them to 
prefer the good of their country to their 
self-interest. 


M. J. Derenzovre’s edition of the Hebrew 
text of Kalilah and Dimnah, the preparation 
of which was mentioned in the Atheneum, 
is far advanced, and will appear shortly 
with a French translation in the fasciculi 
published by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 





Seribner’s Magazine as about 100,000 copies 


in Paris. The introduction, which will con- 


tain the literature of the translations of 
Kalilah, will follow in another fasciculus. 


Tue forthcoming Programm of the Rab- 
binical School at Buda-Pesth will contain 
the Hebrew translation of Al-Bathlayusi’s 
philosophical treatise in Arabic, with the 
title of ‘The Figurative Circle,’ by Prof. 
D. Kaufmann. It will be introduced by 
an essay on the influence of Bathlayusi’s 
theories on the Jewish philosophy of reli- 
gion in the Middle Ages. 


Art a meeting of the Bombay branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 24th 
of August last, the Rev. A. Bourguin read a 
paper which consisted of a translation, with 
explanatory notes, of the first three chapters 
of the ‘Dharmasindhu.’ This work is a 
part of the so-called ‘‘ Dharmasastras” or 
‘* Books of Laws,” and appears to have been 
compiled chiefly for ritual purposes. It is, 
in fact, a complete Hindu liturgy, and ex- 
plains the numerous and strange ceremonies 
of the Hindus, of which so little has hitherto 
been known. The first two chapters treat of 
the solar, lunar, and planetary conjunctions ; 
the Brahmins and their gifts, and the fasts 
and rites appertaining to them; and the 
Hindu mode of reckoning time, namely, by 
the synodical lunar month and the lunar 
year of 354 days. The third chapter shows 
how this lunar year is harmonized with the 
solar course by means of intercalary addi- 
tive and subtractive months. This chapter 
also gives a list and explanation of the 
curious rites to be performed or omitted on 
the epagomenic days, amongst others the 
rite of ‘‘ investiture with the sacred waist- 
band,” the keystone of all other rites of 
Hinduism. 

A new novel, entitled ‘Little Pansy,’ from 
the pen of Mrs. Randolph, the author of 
‘Gentianella,’ ‘ Wild Hyacinth,’ &c., will 
be shortly published by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. 


Tue death is announced of Miss M. L. 
Charlesworth, the author of ‘ Minister- 
ing Children’ and other popular religious 
books. From Germany comes the intelli- 
gence of the death of H. v. Schmidt, a 
novelist highly esteemed by the readers 
of the Gartenlaube and other admirers of 
“‘ Dorfgeschichte.” 

A reaction is said to be setting in in 
America against the very shabby race of 
books which the competition of the “ tor- 
pedoes” produces. At least, we have before 
us an early copy of an exceedingly tasteful 
reprint of ‘XXX VI. Lyricsand XII. Sonnets,’ 
by Mr. Aldrich. It is sold at a dollar, and 
it is said that the publishers have had the 
boldness to print 20,000 copies. Certainly 
no European printer need be ashamed of 
this dainty volume, which does great credit 
to the Riverside Press. 


Tue ‘Nonconformist Register of Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, and Deaths,’ compiled by 
the Revs. Oliver Heywood and T. Dicken- 
son, 1644-1702, 1702-1752, generally known 
as the ‘ Northowram or Coley Register,’ is 
shortly to be printed by subscription. It 
will be edited by Mr. Horsfall Turner, and 
the notes will include unpublished lists of 
the Popish recusants, licensed preaching 
places, &c., in the West Riding, from 1662 
to 1700. 





TuERE is now in the press a reprint of 
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‘The Indian Primer; or, the Way of Train- | 
ing Up of our Indian Youth in the Good 
Knowledge of God, 1669,’ written by John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. ‘To this 
is prefixed ‘The Indian Covenanting Con- 
fession,’ reprinted from the originals in the 
library of the University of Edinburgh. 

A NEW magazine, called Zhe Army and 
Navy, will be started by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. next month. Messrs. Cecil 
Brooks & Co. begin on the 28th inst. a new 
weekly, called Zhe Ladies’ Illustrated Paper. 








SCIENCE 


ae 


A History of the British Marine Polyzwa. By 
Thomas Hincks, B.A., F.R.S. (Van Voorst.) 
‘Tus volume forms the latest addition to the 
waluable series of works on British zoology 
published by Mr. Van Voorst. The group of 
animals with which it deals are all microscopic, 
and probably referred to the class of sea-weeds 
by the majority of visitors to our sea-shores. 
‘Uninviting as is their outward appearance, they 
nevertheless form some of the most beautiful 
-objects for microscopic investigation. To the 
‘naturalist, too, they are a most interesting group, 
and though they have been investigated by 
‘many of the distinguished zoologists of the 
century, their affinities with other types are 
still uncertain, and many points in their struc- 
‘ture and life history are very imperfectly under- 
‘stood. Mr. Hincks’s treatise is divided into two 
parts—an anatomical section, contained in an 
‘antroduction of about 140 pp., dealing with the 
‘structure and life history of the Polyzoa ; and 
a systematic section, containing a description 
-of all the British marine forms. While the 
systematic section undoubtedly constitutes the 
«most valuable part of the work, the introduction 
‘is the part which will be of most interest to the 
general reader. It contains by far the fullest 
-and most satisfactory account of the Polyzoa to 
be found in the English language. Mr. Hincks 
has himself contributed several interesting papers 
-on the anatomy of those forms, and he is tho- 
oughly familiar with the numerous contribu- 
tions of foreign naturalists. While we fully 
‘recognize the value of his introduction, we can- 
not help regretting that he has adopted, without 
<a word of explanation, a nomenclature of the 
parts of these animals founded upon an old 
-ut erroneous view of their organization. Each 
individual of a colony of Polyzoa is encased in 
a cell known as the ectocyst. Within the cell 
«comes the body-wall known as the endocyst, and 
within the body-wall is a wide body-cavity, in 
‘which the alimentary canal is suspended. On 
the ground of some unwarranted deductions 
from the development, the alimentary canal and 
tentacles were at one time believed to constitute 
-@ separate individual or zooid, formed by a 
process of budding from the body of the larva, 
while the larva itself was believed to persist 
vas the endocyst. The alimentary canal and 
tentacles thus came to be called a polype or 
polypide. This misleading nomenclature is 
retained by Mr. Hincks; not only so, but we 
have been unable to find that he anywhere 
explains the true nature of the parts, and 
some of his expressions seem even to support 
the mistaken views we have just spoken of. 
“The plates, which are placed in a separate 
volume, are excellent. The descriptions of the 
-ditferent species are clear and precise ; and the 
whole work will compare favourably with the 
previous volumes of this series. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. (The Religious Tract 
Society. ) 

It may be doubted whether Dr. Dawson will 

increase his scientific reputation by the popular 


he has been lately writing. No doubt he feels 
that duty calls him to wage war against the 
heresies of the new philosophy, and that he 
would be false to his mission if his pen were 
idle or his voice silent. Only a few months ago 
he published his ‘Fussil Men,’ which may be 
regarded as a protest against the dogma of man’s 
antiquity and the evolution of culture. And 
now he brings forth his ‘Chain of Life’ as an 
antidote against the evolutionary biology which 
is so freely taught in most of our schools of 
science. After a general review of the stream 
of life on the earth, ascending from the eozoon 
to man, Dr. Dawson expresses his belief that 
the testimony of paleontology tends ‘‘ to show 
that species come in per saltwm rather than by 
any slow and gradual process.” 


Outlines of Physiography. By William Lawson: 

Part I. (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd.) 
Tus text-book has been prepared with reference 
to the prescriptions of the syllabus of the Science 
Department. In the olden time, before we en- 
joyed the advantages since conferred upon us by 
the scientific mandarins of South Kensington, it 
was absurdly supposed that students of physical 
geography should learn something about the 
earth as a planet and its relation to the sun 
before such matters as the distribution of life, 
ocean currents, and meteorology were entered 
upon. All this has been changed now—we 
hardly think for the better—and teachers desi- 
rous of sharing in the rewards provided by 
Government are bound to submit to the new 
rule. Mr. Lawson therefore considers in this 
first part the earth apart from other portions of 
the universe, and chiefly in relation to the mate- 
rials of which it is composed, the forces which 
act upon these materials, and the distribution 
of vegetable and animal life. He proposes to 
deal in a second part with astronomical geo- 
graphy. His task, within the limits prescribed 
by superior authority, has been fairly well per- 
formed, and his little book can be recommended 
to teachers and learners. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE moonless nights of next week being 
favourable for observation of the comets now in 
view, we give the places of Hartwig’s and Faye’s 
for alternate nights as follows. Those of Hart- 
wig’s comet were calculated by Dr. Oppenheim, 
of Berlin, and apply to Berlin midnight on the 
respective dates. 1t has been suggested by Dr. 
Winnecke that this comet may possibly be the 
same as one observed in the year 1506. It was 
in perihelion on September 7th, and is now so 
rapidly receding from the earth that it will 
scarcely be seen much longer, except with very 
powerful telescopes :— 

Hartwig’s Comet. 


Date. R.A. N.P.D 
h. m, s, a 

Oct. 22 17 52 1 76 24 
» 24 17 58 30 77 13 
» 26 18 4 22 77 57 
» 28 18 9 43 78 37 
» 30 18 14 39 79 13 


Faye’s periodical comet was nearest the earth 
on the 3rd inst., but will not reach its peri- 
helion until January 22nd, and is now at about 
its greatest brightness. The places, from the 
ephemeris of Prof. Axel Mdller, of Lund, also 
for Berlin midnight, are the following :— 

Faye’s Comet. 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. s. ie 

Oct. 22 22 48 22 88 51 
a 22 48 58 89 10 
» 26 22 49 43 89 28 
» 28 22 50 37 89 45 
30 22 51 39 90 1 


Of the comet discovered by Mr. Swift on the 
11th inst. nothing further has, so far as we are 
aware, been heard. 

The volume of Greenwich Observations for 
1878 has been published. We have already had 
occasion to announce (Athenewm, September 
4th) that the spectroscopic and photographic 





advance of the volumes a few weeks ago. There 
is nothing of an unusual character in the Obser- 
vations for 1878 to call for special remark. 

Mr. Gill, who, it will be remembered, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Stone last year in the direction of 
the Royal Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope, delivered an address at the annual 
meeting of the South African Philosophical 
Society at Cape Town, on the 30th of July last, 
on the determination of the earth’s distance 
from the sun, which has been printed and cir. 
culated, and will be read with interest. In 
addition to a sketch of the previous history of 
determinations of this most important element 
in the solar system, he gives some particulars 
of his own observations of Mars at the island 
of Ascension in the autumn of 1877, the full 
details of which will be published by the Royal 
Astronomical Society. The method adopted in 
this determination was, as is well known, 
originally proposed by Sir George Airy in 1857, 
and consisted in utilizing the rotation of the 
earth as the means of viewing the planet from 
two separate stations, instead of employing two 
observers at different points of the earth’s sur- 
face. Thus the observations could all be made 
by the same observer, securing, amongst other 
advantages, a greater probability of their being 
made in a similar manner. Mr. Gill had pre. 
viously satisfied himself of the accuracy to be 
obtained in measuring the angular distance 
between two neighbouring celestial objects by 
the heliometer, and obtained from Lord Lindsay 
the loan of a very fine one with which he was 
familiar, having used it in the Transit-of-Venus 
expedition to Mauritius, and (being aided bys 
vote of money from the Astronomical Society) 
transported it to Ascension. With this the obser- 
vations were accordingly made on twenty-two 
corresponding mornings and evenings between 
July 31st and October 3rd; the separate results 
are fairly accordant, and the mean result is s 
solar equatorial horizontal parallax of 8”°782, 
giving a distance of 93,070,000 miles. The 
occasion was a very favourable one, Mars being 
in perihelion on August 21st, a few weeks after 
the earth was in aphelion, so that the determina- 
tion is in every point of view entitled to con- 
siderable confidence. Mr. Gill looks forward to 
being able to make and utilize observations of 
some of the small planets at the Cape for the 
solar parallax. Their stellar-like appearance 
offers advantages for this, notwithstanding their 
greater distance, and something has (as we have 
had occasion to notice) been already done in this 
way on the proposition of Dr. Galle, of Breslau. 
This is chiefly noteworthy as an encouragement 
to undertake more complete and extended obser- 
vations for the same purpose. 

The Companion to the British Almanac for 
1881 will contain, amongst other articles, a short 
sketch of the history of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, by Mr. Lynn, F.R.A.S., for many 
years a member of its staff. 

Mr. Burnham contributes to the last numbet 
of the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society a paper on the double-star mea 
sures of the Bedford Catalogue in the well-known 
‘Celestial Cycle,’ giving an examination of a large 
proportion of those stars, by which it is evident 
that the measures of distance and position in the 
‘Cycle’ are quite untrustworthy, being affected 
by very numerous errors, in many cases very difli- 
cult to explain. There are, indeed, many accu- 
rate measures in the ‘Cycle,’ but these are mixed 
up with a large number of observations which 
seem to have been made without any expecta 
tion of their future publication, and, as Mr. 
Burnham remarks, “‘ without any attempt at 
special and independent accuracy,” a circum- 
stance which ‘‘may have been forgotten or to 
some extent lost sight of when the Bedford 
Catalogue was prepared.” Whatever be the 
reason of this, there can be no certainty m 
forming an inference from the difference be- 








works—semi-scientific, semi-theological—which 


results for that year and for 1879 were issued in 


tween the relative places of the components 
of a double star as given in the ‘Cycle 
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and as at present found to exist. Attention 
was called to this matter by Mr. Herbert 
Sadler in the Monthly Notices last year ; but 
Mr. Burnham remarks that he had been led to 
it even before that by communications relating 
to the alleged disappearance of the companions 
to certain stars. The examination contained in 
the paper now before us shows clearly that no 
such conclusion can be drawn from a comparison 
with positions given in the ‘ Cycle’ alone. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tue most important result of Mr. Leigh 
Smith’s Arctic voyage undoubtedly centres in 
the excellent promise it gives of future success- 
ful exploration in that quarter. The extension 
of the Franz Josef archipelago to the westward 
was not unexpected, and confirms the theory 
originally entertained that that land was more 
closely connected with the Spitzbergen group 
than any other. And it is a curious and gratify- 
ing confirmation of the accuracy of the old 
Dutch navigator Giles’s observations, that, in 





Museum of Leyden. 


the exact position indicated by him so long 
since, land has now at last been discovered. In 
Van Keulen’s chart, which was founded on 
Giles’s and Utger Reps’s observations, and pub- 
lished in Holiand during last century, land is 
delineated a little to the east of North-East Land 
and in 80° north latitude. Much confusion seems 
tohave subsequently prevailed regarding theland. 
The late Dr. Petermann, who, in spite of his un- 
questionable scientific erudition, was the author 
of some queer geographical misconceptions, 
shifted ‘‘ Giles Land ” a good deal to the north, 
and the Norwegians, and even Prof. Norden- 
skiéld, appear to have associated it with Wiche’s 
Land, which lies one degree to the south. But 
now we find Mr. Leigh Smith, working from 
the east, lighting upon land in the very posi- 
tion assigned to it by old Giles, or Gillis as he 
has sometimes been called. It gives very good 
ground for the expectation, recently expressed 


Mr. T. P. Frizext, C.E., publishes in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for September 
‘ Experiments on the Compression of Air by the 
Direct Action of Water.’ The method advocated 
promises important advantages over existing 
methods of utilizing water power, putting it in 
a form to be transmitted to distant points. 

PoRTLAND cement is amongst the most recent 
of Indian manufactures. By a simple and 
almost purely mechanical process, a cement 
capable of bearing a pressure of 650 to 1,000 
pounds and upwards is produced from ordinary 
kankar combined with a certain proportion of 
purer limestone of local origin. A company has 
been formed, and works have been erected for 
the production of the cement at Sealdah. 


Pror. Scaccut, the mineralogist and crystallo- 
grapher, describes in the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Academy a new mineral, to which he gives the 
name of ‘‘ Vesbine,” found by him in a yellow 
incrustation formed on certain portions of the 
Vesuvian lava ejected in 1631. He considers 
vesbine to be a vesbiate of alumina, and vesbic 
acid as the oxide of a new element, ‘‘ Vesbium.” 

Mr. Atrrep C. Happon writes:—‘‘ Allow me 
to correct a misstatement which appeared in 
the Atheneum for October 9th respecting my 
marine zoology class. This class was started 
and conducted solely for the study of marine 
zoology in connexion with our University course 
of instruction, and without any idea of founding 
a zoological station.” 

Tue Statistical Registers of the Colony of 
Victoria for 1879 have been forwarded to us. 
Part i. contains all official information ; part ii. 
deals with the population, and part iil. with 
finance. 

MM. HavreFEvILle AND CHAPPUIS announced 
at a recent meeting of the Académie des Sciences 
that they had liquefied ozone. They secured 
this end by great reduction of temperature, and 
the passage through the gas of the silent elec- 
trical discharge. The gas first assumed an 





by several distinguished Arctic authorities, that 
a vessel advancing under the lee of that land | 
would be sheltered from the heavy westward | 
drift of the pack in Barents’s Sea, and might | 
thus attain a high northern latitude. Another | 
object would be the exploration of the land to | 
the northward, which Mr. Leigh Smith could | 
descry but was unable to reach. 

The series of articles which have recently | 
appeared in the Standard, under the title | 
“Gossip from the Alps,” are from the pen of | 
Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, the author of ‘ Alpine | 
Adventures.’ 

M. Perrier at the meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris on October 4th presented 
his determinations of longitudes, latitudes, and 
azimuths in Africa made under his direction in 
1877 and 1878. He stated that by exchange 
of signals he was enabled to calculate the mean 
retardation of transmission of a signal through 
an aérial conductor from chronograph to chrono- 
graph with accuracy. The mean velocity of | 
propagation was found by M. Perrier to be 
about 40,000 kilométres (of 1093°633 yards), at 
which rate an electrical signal would pass round 
the earth in a second. 











MEETINGS FOR THB ENSUING WEEK. 


Mox. Aristotelian, 8.—* The Arabian Philosophers,’ Mr. H. Senier; 
* The Scholastics,’ Mr. A. J. Cooper. 








Science Gossiy, 


Dr. Hsstmar Sroxrg, Curator of the Royal 
Archeological Museum at Stockholm, has been 
sent by the Swedish Academy of Sciences upon 
ascientific tour through Europe, more especially 
for ethnographical and archeological purposes. 
The Swedish savant has spent two months in 
the Netherlands. He will continue his researches 
in London accompanied by M. Serrurier, the 
Conservator of the Royal Ethnographical 








| several atmospheres, it appeared of a dark indigo 





azure blue colour; then, under a pressure of 


blue. The pressure was then increased to 
ninety-five atmospheres and suddenly removed ; 
the tube was at once filled with a mist, indicating 
liquefaction. Ozone was shown to be explosive: 
if a mixture of oxygen rich in ozone be rapidly 
compressed at ordinary temperatures an explo- 
sion takes place. 

HorratH von WacneR, Professor of Tech- 
nological Chemistry in the University of Wiirz- 
burg, is dead. Dr. Wagner was born at 
Leipzig in 1823. His ‘Handbuch der Chem- 
ischen Technologie’ was translated into English 
by Mr. Crookes. 

Pror. GRAHAM BELL was elected an honorary 
member of the National Telephone Association 
at a meeting recently held at Niagara Falls, 
under the presidency of Mr. G. L. Phillips. It 
was stated that in 1879 the Bell Telephone 
Company had about 12,000 telephones in use in 
America. At the present time over 100,000 of 
these instruments are in daily use in that 
country. The postal authorities in this country 
dispute the title of the telephone companies to 
do any business without a licence under the 
Telegraph Act of 1870. The case is expected 
to be tried in November. 








FINE ARTS 


—~—— 


RE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALZEX,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
diers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of ghey * House of 


Wife,’ ‘ 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—ls. 








‘JACOB'S DREAM.’ 

Firty years since I saw the Dulwich Gallery, 
and during a half century’s experience, gained in 
studying the chief collections of the Continent, 
have never ceased to remember the ‘Jacob's 


pictures, but as one of the most remarkable 
works of the master. I was astonished, there- 
fore, on revisiting the gallery, to find that, 
whilst the picture was unaltered, the inscription 
was changed from ‘‘ Rembrandt ” to the ‘‘ School 
of Rembrandt,” and that the work was con- 
temptuously treated in the new catalogue as 
only noticeable for two conspicuous defects ! 
hat my opinion of it is not exclusively mine 
may be seen by two descriptions. One, by an 
anonymous writer in 1824, says: ‘‘ This ex- 
traordinary work is one of Rembrandt’s very 
finest efforts, and is, perhaps, the most purely 
poetical picture he ever produced.” The other, 
by Mrs. Jameson, says: ‘‘ Within the realm 
of creative art I know of nothing more wild, 
visionary, and poetical than this little picture.” 

Neither of these writers, nor, so far as I 
know, any one else, ever thought of discussin, 
the originality of the ‘ Jacob’s Dream,’ nor shi 
I waste a moment’s time in doing so. As well 
might one question the authorship of the 
‘Madonna di San Sisto’ at Dresden, or of the 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ in the National Gallery 
at London. 

My object is only to protest against what 
appears to me the most grotesque blunder in art 
criticism ever committed, and to beg that, if 
necessary, a competent jury of artistical experts 
may be impanelled, in order by their verdict to 
restore the old inscription and to wipe out the 
indignity committed against the master and the 
gallery. SEPTUAGENARIAN. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Print Room, British Museum, has re- 
cently acquired, by purchase from a private 
collector, and for less than 200/., a small number 
of old masters’ drawings of exceptional merit and 
interest, on which the following notes may be 
welcome :—1. The whole-length figure of a sol- 
dier in complete and picturesque armour, of mail 
and plate, executed in water colours of blue and 
solid white on lighter blue paper, very carefully 
and learnedly drawn, with evident labour and 
considerable skill, in a manner which reminds 
us of the school of which the Holbeins were 
members. It is a valuable instance of Swiss 
art of the period of those painters. Indeed 
it is almost good enough for Holbein the 
Younger, and bears a close likeness to the 
figure of the soldier who stands with his back 
towards us in the front of the picture of ‘Christ 
before Pilate’ (not ‘Pilate washing his Hands’). 
The defective foreshortening of the right arm, 
which is raised with a two-hand sword or 
halberd, and the laboured touch of the artist 
are against the notion that this fine figure is by 
Holbein himself. Mr. Reid has recognized a 
likeness between the manner, the drawing, 
and mode of this work and what we find in 
the productions of the Swiss artist, N. Manuel 
Deutsch. 2. A whole-length figure, drawn in 
bistre with a pen, of ‘St. John in the 
Desert’ by Mocetto, from which he engraved 
his excellent print with certain changes in the 
background and other portions. D. Campagnola 
copied this example. For the original and the 
copy see Bartsch, xii. 3. By Wouwermans, in 
bistre with a pen, representing two sportsmen, 
one of whom is on horseback, and converses with 
his fellow ; both carry fowling-pieces. It is re- 
markable for a free and firm touch, an animated 
design, and spirited motive. 4. Studies, on 
salmon-coloured paper in silver-point and white, 
for two draped female figures, probably made for 
an ‘Annunciation,’ in a very delicate and some- 
what nerveless manner of design and draughts- 
manship, but otherwise much resembling the art 
of FraF’. Lippi, to whom it has been conjecturally 
attributed. The lack of expression in the lower 
half of the sitting figure is not decisively op- 
posed to this ascription. 5. A. Altdorfer, a 


‘Last Judgment,’ including a ‘‘ Majesty,” de- 
signed in the Gothic type and mode of com- 





Dream’ as not only the gem of the Dulwich 






position. Christ is in a vesica-shaped glory, 
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and surrounded by the usual figures of the 
heavenly hierarchy, while below are distinct 
groups of the redeemed and the condemned, 
the summoning angel flying between. It is full 
of energy and is highly interesting. Drawn in 
ink with a pen, the colour has been affected by 
damp, so that three tints are observable in 
the pigment. 6. A whole-length figure of the 
Virgin seated, with two genii supporting her 
robes at her knees; one hand is in her lap, 
the other is raised, but its action is not 
defined. This sketch, which is in red chalk, 
is most graceful, elegant, and tender, and 
displays an ornate inspiration which reminds 
us of Parmigiano, although it may not be by 
him. 7. By Cuyp, a landscape, drawn with 
white and touched with indian ink, washed 
with the latter and yellow ochre: it shows 
with the most happy freshness and breadth a 
flat prospect with trees; on the sky-line are 
the buildings of a town. 8. Another, by the 
same, similarly executed ; a hamlet, with a large 
church, occupies the centre of a champaign 
country. 9. An anonymous drawing of the 
school of Parma, a good example of the eclectic 
mode, and representing the Virgin with Christ 
and St. John, accompanied by angels, intended 
for an altar-piece, and executed in bistre and 
white on pale olive paper. 10. A design for 
an elaborate salver, made with a pen in bistre 
and black ink, to represent in a large circle, to 
be chiselled or wrought in repoussé of silver or 
in distinct groups and in bold relief, the 
riumphs of the Gods. 

Pror. Lea@ros, our readers will be glad to 
learn, is now a British subject, letters of natural- 
ization having been granted him a few days 
since. Prof. Legros has lived in England for 
nearly eighteen years. 

Tux Journal Officiel publishesa paragraph refer- 
ring to the alarm excited by the recent conflagra- 
tion of the upper stories of the Pavillon de Flore. 
The governmental organ endeavours to allay 
public uneasiness by describing various precau- 
tions taken to protect the Louvre. It alleges, with 
some naireté, that a deluge of water is available 
for the next occasion. We are led to infer, 
however, that on the completion of the new 
Hétel de Ville the dangers inseparable from 
the “installations provisoires” of the municipal 
offices will be reduced. 

Amone the pictures secured by the French 
Government at the last Salon, and destined for 
temporary installation in the Luxembourg, are 
the ‘Ismaél’ of M. Cazin; ‘Les Derniers Re- 
belles ’ of M. B. Constant, depicting the exterior 
walls of Morocco and numerous figures; the 
* Cain’ of M. Cormon, that is, the procession of 
figures in the desert ; ‘Dans ]’Atelier’ of M. 
Dantan, and others, all of which we described 
in criticizing the exhibition at the Palais de 
V'Industrie. 

THE Chronique des Arts records the death of 
M. Piesse, ‘‘Membre de l'Institut, Conservateur 
du Musée des Etudes & I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” 
who was well known to many of our countrymen 
in his official capacity. 

Tue death is announced of the Marchese 
Giovanni Pietro Campana, the distinguished 
archeologist and explorer of Etruscan tumuli, 
Director of the Monte di Pieta, and author of 
various works on antiquities, including ‘ Di due 
Sepolchri Romani,’ &c., ‘Antichi Opera in Plas- 
tica,’ &c., ‘Descriptions des Marbres Antiques 
du Musée Campana.’ Distinguished for his 
learning, acumen, and industry, M. Campana 
acquired a vast, but wonderfully unequal, collec- 
tion of relics of almost every kind, which was 
for many years a great attraction to visitors. In 
his official capacity he incurred charges of mal- 
versation of the funds entrusted to him; he 
was convicted—unjustly, as many of his friends 
declared ; harshly, as most men felt—and sen- 
tenced to the galleys. This sentence was com- 
muted for imprisonment—a punishment which 
he endured for three years, until Napoleon III. 





procured his release from the Pope. When his 
collections were sold, Dr. Birch and Mr. Newton 
made, in 1856, a special report on them for the 
British Museum. A great number of articles, 
including antique jewellery, terra-cottas, &c., 
12,000 in all, passed to the Parisian museums 
for the price of 174,500I.; the largest portion of 
the antique category, being 767 vases, bronzes, 
and marbles, were sold for 26,0001., and taken to 
St. Petersburg. M. Guédéonow described these ; 
M. Albert Jacquemart described the majolica of 
the Campana Collection in 1862. Campana’s 
so-called defalcations were alleged to amount 
to 200,0001., but his collections were valued 
by his friends at a much larger sum. The 
antiques alone, except the marbles, were 
valued by the authorities of the British 
Museum at 34,250/., and our Government was 
urged to give so much; this proposal fell to 
the ground. South Kensington, as represented 
by Mr. J. C. Robinson, secured a most impor- 
tant collection of eighty-four Renaissance sculp- 
tures, including works by De la Robbia, and 
majolica wares of the reputed Gigli-Campana 
Collection. The National Gallery failed to 
obtain any directly of the numerous—almost 
innumerable—objects, valuable and worthless, 
which the avidity of the unfortunate collector 
had stimulated his agents to secure from all 
parts of Italy. 


Pror. Newton has, we are asked to say, 
changed the day of his lectures on archeology 
at University College from Wednesday to Friday. 


Sreps are being taken for the formation at 
Simla of a permanent Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts. There will be an annual 
exhibition of pictures, and prizes will be given 
for the best productions of amateurs. The 
works of professional artists will be exhibited, 
but will not be allowed to compete for prizes. 
A collection of works on subjects connected with 
art will be formed, and a supply of the best art 
periodicals obtained for the use of members. It 
is proposed before long to establish a Free Fine- 
Art Gallery at Simla in connexion with the 
Society. 

THERE is a falling off in the number of pic- 
tures exhibited at this year’s Fine-Art Exhibi- 
tion at Simla. There are only 63 oils and 182 
water colours, as compared with 85 oils and 277 
water colours in 1879. Sir Robert Egerton, in 
his speech at the opening of the exhibition on 
the 18th of last month, ascribed the fact to the 
fewness of the contributors, a result of the 
Afghan War, and to the Poona Fine-Art Ex- 
hibition being this year held at the same time. 
It is said that the Poona Exhibition shows con- 
siderable progress compared with previous years, 
there being a great increase especially in the 
number of pictures sent in by lady contributors. 


TuE last vestiges of the Palais du Champ de 
Mars, constructed for the Exhibition of 1878, 
are beingremoved. Shortly nothing will remain 
of the prodigious structures which attracted all 
the world. 


A LEARNED Correspondent calls attention to 
novel biographical data about two distinguished 
painters which are supplied by the ‘ Illustrated 
Guide to Weymouth,’ the district of Sir James 
Thornhill. This work, on p. 24, has recorded 
that ‘‘ he [Thornhill] married a daughter of Ho- 
garth, the celebrated caricaturist and engraver.” 


Ws have received from Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
Part I. of ‘ Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and 
Picturesque.’ Jt has numerous and brilliant 
woodcuts, admirably printed, of well - chosen 
subjects illustrating the text. The letter-press is 
translated from the German of Prof. Ebers by 
Miss C. Bell, with an introduction and notes by 
Dr. Birch. It is bright and well calculated to 
fix the attention of readers on the most taking, 
if not the most important, points of the history 
of Egypt. By-and-by we shall, no doubt, be 
able to record the appearance of some important 
notes by the learned English Egyptologist. 





MUSIC 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 

Lreps.—Triennial Musical Festival. 

HeR MaJsesry’s.—‘ Faust,’ ‘La Favorita,’ and ‘La fo. 
nampbula.’ 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Second Saturday Concert. 

Last week we were only able to chronic, 
the opening performance of ‘ Elijah’ g 
the Leeds Festival. On the evening of 
the first day Mr. Barnett’s cantata, ‘The 
Building of the Ship,’ was produced with 
every sign of popular approval. The con. 
poser has not laid himself open to th} 
charge of having failed to rise to the 
level of his theme, as was the case in his 
‘Paradise and the Peri’ and ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ On the contrary, his music is 
admirably adapted to the homely nature of 
the poem. One of the besetting sins o 
modern composers is an unhealthy striving 
after profundity of style, a manifest desire 
to avoid conventionalism at any price. Noy 
the greatest charm in Mr. Barnett’s work is 
its perfect freedom from any suspicion of 
labour; the aim may not be particularly high, 
but it is attained with a consummate eas 
which is in itself pleasant and graceful. Inthe 
most vigorous numbers—such as the choru, 
‘‘ Thus with the rising of the sun,” and the 
well-developed jinale—musicians will note the 
simplicity of the means employed to produce 
the effects. In the pretty little unaccon- 
panied quartets the part-writing could nod 
well be more transparent, but its elegance 
and finish are undeniable. Again, in the 
duet, ‘‘ When the hot long day was o’er,” 
a quaint phrase for the corno inglese several 
times repeated suffices to rivet the attention 
and lend a charm to the entire number. 
The airs we are inclined to consider the 
least happy portion of the work, as, with 
one exception, they are not superior to the 
ordinary ballad type of composition. Though 
the orchestration is bright and picturesque, 
the work would lose comparatively little by 
performance with a pianoforte accompali- 
ment, the voice parts, especially in the con- 
certed pieces, being written with such per- 
fect elegance and good taste. Thus ‘The 
Building of the Ship’ will prove eminently 
serviceable to small choral societies, and 2s 
the demand for music of this kind is ever 
on the increase, Mr. Barnett may be said to 
have scored a success. The performance, in 
which band, chorus, and principals—Mis 
Anna Williams, Madame Trebelli, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel—laboured with 
equal zeal, was as near perfection as po 
sible. and the reception of the work mus 
have been most gratifying to the composer. 
In the second part of the concert the chorus 
showed the great advance it has made i 
refinement since the last festival. Better 
unaccompanied singing than that of “As 
Vesta was” and ‘The Lullaby of Life’ 
could not possibly be desired. Mozart's 
Symphony in @ minor was included, but 
made little effect. 

Thursday morning’s performance will be 
long remembered for the truly superb 
achievements of the chorus. ‘The pr0- 
gramme commenced with Mr. Walter Mae- 
farren’s musicianly overture, ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ performed at a Philharmonit 
Concert last season, and duly noticed at 
the time. Mendelssohn’s fine 114th Psalm, 


for eight-part chorus, came next, and was 
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magnificently rendered, though the tempi in 
the first and last movements seemed a trifle 
slow. We might dilate at length on this 
performance were it not that one still finer 
immediately succeeded. Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony is a work to put the capabilities 
of the best chorus to the test. The greatest 
of composers had no thought for the con- 
venience of singers, and, however admirably 
the instrumental movements of the Ninth 
Symphony are played, as, for example, at 
the Crystal Palace, the charm generally 
breaks with the entry of the chorus. These 
conditions were exactly reversed at Leeds. 
The first three sections of the work were 
tamely rendered and coldly received, but 
the finale was given with a power and in- 
tensity such as it has probably never received 
from the day of its composition until the 
present time. A highly meritorious inter- 
pretation was heard at the Bristol Festival 
a year ago, but it was thrown into the 
shade by that of last week. In listening 
to the glorious voices of the Yorkshire choir 
sustaining with apparent ease passages which 
usually are most ineffective, one might almost 
have fancied that Beethoven was enabled to 
look into futurity, and know that his work 
would at length receive full justice in the 
land for which it was written. The temp- 
tation to linger over a performance 80 
unique and to enter into minute details is 
great, but it must be repressed. Let it 
suffice that by this morning’s work the 
Leeds chorus stamped itself as the best of 
such bodies at present before the public, 
and that it would be well to consider the 
advisability of including the great Mass 
in D in the festival of 1883. It was in- 
evitable that whatever succeeded the Choral 
Symphony should seem like an anticlimax, 
and Bennett’s ‘May Queen,’ as possessing 
special interest for Leeds, was as appro- 
= a selection as could have been made. 

usic so simple and tuneful made no 
demands on the executants, and the cantata 
went with the utmost smoothness. 

The performance of Handel’s ‘Samson’ 
in the evening may be dismissed with few 
words. The work itself has always been 
a favourite, as much in consequence of the 
number of beautiful airs it contains as of 
its exceedingly fine choruses. As in most 
of Handel’s oratorios, large excisions are 
necessary in order to bring the work within 
reasonable length. The curtailments made 
on this occasion were the same as usual, 
except that the pretty little soprano air 
“With plaintive notes” was restored to its 
place. Concerning the additional accom- 
_. written for the performance by 

. Ebenezer Prout, nothing can be said in 
this place. There are conscientious musi- 
¢eians—or, more properly speaking, theorists 
—who object to what they term tampering 
with the music of Handel and Bach, and who 
would, if we understand them rightly, rather 
banish these masters from the concert-room. 
For, setting aside the practical difficulties 
in the way of providing a larger number of 
oboes and bassoons than of strings, we must 
revive obsolete instruments, remodel our 
trumpets, and reintroduce the harpsichord 
on the orchestra, in order to produce 
every effect indicated by composers of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Since this is 
impossible, the wisest course seems to be to 
adapt the old scores to modern require- 





ments, insisting only that the additions 
shall be in the spirit of the original, and 
that no alterations shall be made except 
where absolutely necessary. ‘Samson,’ on 
the whole, received full justice at the 
Leeds performance, though several mishaps 
occurred towards the close. The choruses 
were grandly delivered, and the solos uni- 
formly well rendered by Miss Williams, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Maas, Mr. King, and 
Mr. Henschel. 

On Friday morning the most interesting 
event of the festival, the production of Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s sacred musical drama, 
‘The Martyr of Antioch,’ took place. We 
referred last week to the extraordinary exu- 
berance of the language in Dean Milman’s 
poem, and it may now be added that this 
verbosity, characteristic enough of the poetry 
of his time, has necessitated the removal 
of so much of the original that what remains 
scarcely constitutes a connected and intelli- 
gible story. This might have been of im- 
portance, but is not, for though the new 
work is called a ‘‘sacred musical drama,” it 
is precisely in the dramatic element that the 
yg raped has failed. This weakness is felt 
at the very outset. We have an introduc- 
tion in D, triple time, based on a ern 
marked, not very dignified, but decidedly 
taking theme. This eventually proves to be 
the martyr’s song as she gazes enraptured 
on the celestial glory unfolding itself to her 
view. And yet the chorus of Pagans which 
immediately follows the introduction begins 
in the same key and practically in the same 
time and rhythm. Dramatically anything 
more inappropriate can scarcely be imagined. 
But having said this we have nothing re- 
maining but praise for this Hymn to Apollo. 
It is very lengthy, occupying seventy-two 
pages in the vocal score, but all sense of 
monotony is avoided by the richness and 
variety of Mr. Sullivan’s treatment. The 


opening section for male voices pleases on, 


account of the delicate embroidery for the 
violins in the accompaniment. After a more 
rugged episode in common time the female 
voices enter with the first theme, and from 
this point to the end of the section delicious 
melody prevails unceasingly. The next 
portion, set as a contralto solo, is even more 
charming. The voice is supported by close 
harmonies in the lower registers of wind 
and strings, while two clarinets maintain a 
little figure of three notes with an exquisite 
dreamy effect. The renewal of the chorus 
is marked by an access of energy, and the 
composer works up his materials to an ex- 
cellent climax, the writing being noteworthy 
throughout for the florid and picturesque 
style of the accompaniments. Olybius, the 
Prefect of Antioch (tenor), then invokes 
the absent Margarita, priestess of Apollo, 
in a flowing and elegant song, which has 
all the elements of popularity ; and the scene 
ends with a brief and flippant chorus. We 
are now transferred to the Christians’ burial- 
place by night. A prelude for organ gives 
the required contrast to the preceding music, 
but the succeeding funeral anthem, ‘‘ Brother, 
thou art gone before us,” can only be cha- 
racterized as an exceedingly pretty part- 
song. As such it may be praised; otherwise 
it cannot be considered worthy of the situa- 
tion. The Christians hurriedly disperse, 
except Margarita, who in a so. iloguy pro- 
claims her conversion to the new faith. The 





first portion of this suggests Wolfram’s 
first song in the tournament scene in ‘Tann- 
hiuser’; the air or hymn which follows, 
‘‘For thou didst die for me,” well expresses 
the rapt devotion of the young convert. 
The succeeding expostulatory duet between 
Margarita and her father is the weakest 
number in the work, and it is a relief to 
return once more to the lyrical style in a 
‘‘ Maidens’ Evening Song,” a melodious two- 
part chorus with a fairy-like accompani- 
ment for muted violins. The middle sec- 
tion of this is too strongly reminiscent of 
‘Carmen’ to escape notice. Olybius then 
addresses Margarita in an expressive but 
not very original air, and she replies, offer- 
ing to be his bride if he will embrace Chris- 
tianity. This attempt at bribery is repelled 
with curses, and the maiden announces her 
intention of proceeding at once to prison. 
ain Mr. Sullivan fails in dramatic 
writing, though to a less extent than 
before. We do not care for the mingled 
chorus of Christians and Pagans which 
follows, but the strophic contralto air and 
chorus, “Io Pan,” with its singular 
accompaniment, is most effective. Mar- 
garita, being called upon, explains the faith 
that is in her in a dec tory solo, to which 
the people reply with exclamations of ‘‘ Blas- 
hemy!” A quartet, ‘‘Have mercy, unre- 
edbnes Heaven,” may be passed over without 
comment, and then we have the martyr’s 
song at the stake, to which reference has 
already been made. As has been said, the 
theme is not conceived in a very lofty spirit, 
but the delicate orchestration is worthy of 
all praise; and in the last portion of the 
scene, when the voice rises higher and 
higher, accompanied by swelling chords of the 
brass and massive scale passages, Mr. Sul- 
livan attains the full measure of inspiration 
demanded by the situation. After this the 
brief and commonplace chorus with which 
the work concludes is an inevitable anti- 
climax. In the foregoing sketch of ‘The 
Martyr of Antioch’ praise and blame have 
been mingled with an impartial hand, and 
if our verdict seem now and then severe, it 
is because we have judged the work by the 
highest standard, as we believe the com- 
poser would desire it to be judged. It 
might be wished that in some portions Mr. 
Sullivan had taken a loftier view of his 
theme, but at any rate he has written some 
most charming music, and orchestration 
equal, if not superior, to any that has ever 
proceeded from the pen of an English musi- 
cian. And, further, it is an advantage to 
have the composer of “H.M.S. Pinafore’ 
once more occupying himself with a worthier 
form of art. The performance cannot have 
failed to satisfy him, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he will ever again hear his 
work under similarly favourable conditions. 
Madame Albani fairly surpassed herself in 
the music allotted to the heroine, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Madame Patey sang 
their best, and the band and chorus were 
very little short of perfection. The cheers 
which followed were too hearty and general 
to be taken as a mere empty compliment. 
The work pleased, and may probably enjoy 
considerable popularity. 

The remainder of the festival must be dis- 
posed of as briefly as possible. Beethoven’s 
Mass in c, and Schubert’s fine motet, 
‘Miriam’s Triumph Song,’ with Franz Lach- 
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ner’s orchestral accompaniments, occupied 
the second part of Friday morning’s concert. 
In the evening Mr. Wingham’s new overture, 
‘Mors Janua Vite,’ headed the programme. 
It is an earnest, carefully written piece, but 


rather deficient in colour and variety. The | 


choruses in Bach’s cantata, ‘O Light Ever- 
lasting,’ were taken too fast to produce the 
clearest effect. Raff’s ‘Lenore’ Symphony 
was well received, but the impression would 
have been much greater had the programme 
contained but a few words of explanation 
of the several movements. The indefatigable 
choir seemed as fresh as ever on Saturday 
morning, and the performance of ‘ The Last 
Judgment’ was masterly. The same may 
be said of the first and second parts of 
‘The Creation’ and the “Gloria” from 
Handel’s ‘ Utrecht Jubilate.’ This con- 
cludes the record of the festival proper; 
but on Friday and Saturday between the 

rformances Dr. Spark, the popular organ- 
ist of the Town Hall, gave two organ 
recitals, his programmes being cleverly de- 
signed not only to display the capabilities 
of his splendid instrument, but to illustrate 
the various styles of organ music, original 
and transcribed. 

The Leeds Festival of 1880 may be regis- 
tered as a gratifying success. Errors and 
po ere were very few and far between, 
and the programmes and performances were 
alike above the average. Mr. Arthur Sulli- 
van amply justified the action of the com- 
mittee in appointing him as conductor, for 
if exception had to be taken now and again 
in matters of detail to his method of lead- 
ing, still, as a rule, he wielded the bdton 
with skill, taste, and judgment. Financially 
the festival was the best of the series, the 
total attendance exceeding 13,000 persons, 
against 11,700 at the festival of 1877, which 
in its turn was more successful than that of 
1874. The promoters of similar gatherings 
may lay these results to heart as indicating 
the wisdom of pursuing a liberal and en- 
lightened course. 

The autumn season of Italian opera at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on Mon- 
day evening under inauspicious circum- 
stances. An apology was circulated for the 
promised débutante, Mdlle. Elisa Widmar, 
who was to have appeared as Marguerite 
in ‘Faust,’ and the part was taken by 
the ever-ready and capable Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister. Signor Vizzani has improved in 
voice since he was last with us, and his 
Faust was by no means a bad performance. 
But here even qualified approval must end. 
The Mephistopheles of Signor Ordinas, the 
Siebel of Mdlle. Olga de Morini, and the 
Valentine of Mr. George Fox were quite un- 
worthy of the theatre, and the general per- 
formance was simply disgraceful—band, 
chorus, organ, and prompter giving almost 
equal offence. Matters improved somewhat 
on Tuesday, when ‘La Favorita’ was re- 
vived for the assumption by Madame 
Trebelli of the title rd/e in Donizetti’s best 
opera. Since the departure of Madame 
Pauline Lucca the character has not been so 
well played in London. Madame Trebelli 
acts very finely in the last scene, and in 
general the music is not too high for her 
voice. But the one defect in her singing is 
a complete inability to execute florid pas- 
sages, and these she should rigidly avoid. 

Signor Cantoni, who made his début as Fer- 





nando, is no longer in his first youth, but 
his voice is not wanting in sympathy and 
his style in cantabile is fairly good. In 
declamatory passages his powers fail him, 
and the great scene in the third act pro- 
duced no effect whatever. Another new 
comer, Signor Quintilli-Leoni, who appeared 
as Alfonso, is a heavy bass with a powerful 
and unmanageable voice. He would have 
been more acceptable as Baldassare. There 
were many slips in the general perform- 
ance, but it was good by comparison with 
that of Monday. Mdlle. Giulia Bressolles, 
who made her first appearance on Wednes- 
day in Bellini’s threadbare ‘Sonnambula,’ 
cannot be considered an acquisition. Her 
voice is hard and wiry, and her manner 
wholly devoid of charm. The chorus dis- 
tinguished itself on this occasion by singing 
more out of tune than usual, and the pro- 
mise of improvement in this department is 
as yet scarcely fulfilled. 

The chief interest of last Saturday’s con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace attached to the 
soloists, rather than to the music brought 
forward—at least, so far as the more im- 
portant items of the programme are con- 
cerned. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian’ Symphony 
and Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Leonora’ 
(No. 2), welcome as they always are, are 
too familiar to need a word of notice. The 
special features of the concert were the first 
appearance of Mdlle. Louise Pyk and the 
pianoforte playing of Mr. Oscar Beringer. 
Mdlle. Pyk, who comes from the Royal Opera 
of Stockholm and appeared once or twice at 
Covent Garden last season, possesses a 80- 
prano voice of pleasing quality, though of no 
very great power; she has evidently been 
well trained, and her singing is thoroughly 
artistic. She was heard in the well-known 
scena from ‘Der Freischiitz,’ an ‘ Ave 
Maria ” by Verdi, and two national Swedish 
airs. Of these it is only needful to speak of 
Verdi’s arta, which was given for the first 
time in England. The piece, which is 
accompanied only by muted strings, was 
written for an orchestral concert at La 
Scala, Milan, a few months ago. Similar 
in style to parts of the Requiem written for 
Manzoni, it is a highly expressive movement, 
conceived in a more plaintive or even peni- 
tential style than is generally adopted in set- 
ting thetext, butfull of beauty, though hardly 
of a character to appeal to the popular ear. 
Mr. Oscar Beringer was heard in an arrange- 
ment by Jean Louis Nicodé for pianoforte 
and orchestra of Chopin’s ‘ Allegro de Con- 
cert,’ Op. 46, and in an Andante and Presto 
from his own pen. With regard to Herr 
Nicodé’s arrangement, which opens up the 
so often discussed question as to the pro- 
priety or artistic morality of transcriptions 
or adaptations of any kind, it appears per- 
fectly simple and evident that there can be 
no injustice done in such cases, provided 
that the fact of the arrangement be (as in 
the present case) clearly and distinctly an- 
nounced. Each separate work of this kind 
must stand or fall on its own merits. To take 
a parallel case from a sister art—supposing 
that a new edition of one of Shakspeare’s 
plays were published, with additions and 
alterations by (let us say) Mr. Henry Irving 
or Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, no injustice would be 
done to the memory of Shakspeare, though 
the editor might possibly be called a fool for 
his pains; but supposing that these same 





editors remodelled an old play which, in itg 
original shape, was not adapted for presen. 
tation on our stage, not a valid objec. 
tion could be raised. .So in the present in. 
stance. Had the work been merely an. 
nounced as “‘ Allegro, for piano and orchestra, 
by Chopin,” we should ioe been the first 
to cry out; but, as it is, we have simply to 
consider how Herr Nicodé has discharged 
his task. The Allegro in its original shape 
is certainly not effective, not even in the 
hands of such a player as Dr. von Biilow, who 
nase it a few years ago at St. James's 


all. Though it may not have been origin. 


ally written (as Schumann conjectures) with 
orchestra, it is evidently a sketch for a con- 
certo movement; and it is impossible, there- 
fore, to blame the editor for so adapting it, 
He has given it more completeness of form 
by repeating certain es near the close 
of the movement, and he has done this in 
a manner which certainly does not lay him 
open to the charge of want of reverence 
for the author’s intentions. The only re- 
maining question is whether the work was 
worth doing at all, and this we are disposed 
to answer in the negative. It is by no 
means one of Chopin’s happiest inspirations, 
and even Herr Nicodé’s clever orchestration 
cannot make it very interesting. The piano 
part, which is brilliant and of no slight 
difficulty, was admirably played by Mr. 
Beringer, than whom few, if any, more 
thoroughly satisfying pianists are now be- 
fore the public. To a highly finished and 
beautifully neat mechanism he adds a 
refined and artistic style, equally removed 
from exaggeration and coldness, which 
leaves little or nothing to desire in his 
rendering. His own composition, brought 
forward for the first time, is of unequal 
value. The andante is charming, graceful 
in its themes, and most admirably scored; 
but the following presto is less interesting 
in its subjects, and is in many parts so 
heavily instrumented that the pianist 
performs merely in dumb show. Over- 
orchestration is a most common mistake 
with inexperienced writers, and the work 
is, as a whole, of sufficient value to make 
us wish to hear further essays from Mr. 
Beringer in the same direction. The 
recall which followed the piece was earned 
alike by composer and player. The concert 
concluded with Svendsen’s ‘Carnival of 
Paris,’ an orchestral piece given for the 
first time in England. The incomprehensible 
—we had almost said absurd—policy which 
prevails at the Palace of frequently putting 
important novelties at the end of a long 
concert, must once more be condemned 
as an injustice both to composer and audi- 
ence. The former must suffer from his work 
being played in so bad a position, while the 
audience, already satiated by nearly two 
hours of music, can seldom be in a frame of 
mind to do justice to a new composition 
which, as likely as not, makes considerable 
demands on their attention. Under these 
circumstances we reserve all notice of 
Svendsen’s work until it can be heard under 
more favourable conditions. This after- 
noon Bizet’s very interesting posthumous 
suite ‘Roma’ is to be performed, and Mr. 
Sutton, a pupil of M. Sainton, who was 
lately heard at the Gloucester Festival, will 
make his first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. 
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Musical Gossiy 


Mr. Watrer Bacue announces a pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on the afternoon of 
Monday week ovember Ist), at which he will 
be assisted by Miss Anna Williams. 

We announced last week that Johannes 
Brahms had written two new overtures. The 
current number of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik gives some details with regard to one of 
these. It appears that the University of Breslau 
conferred on the composer the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music, and that Herr Brahms in 
return dedicated to the University a Festival 
Overture founded on students’ songs. The 
work is to be performed at Breslau for the first 
time on the 4th of January, 1881, under the 
direction of the composer. 


Tue death is announced of Signor Capponi, 
the bass singer, well known to London opera- 
goers as for many years one of the most useful 
members of the Covent Garden company. 


Herr Rospert Forsere, the head of one of 
the large music-publishing firms in Leipzig, died 
in that town on the 10th inst., at the age of 
forty-seven. 


_.M. AtpHonsz Duvernoy’s cantata ‘La Tem- 
péte,’ which gained the prize of 10,000 francs 
offered last year for composition by the city of 
Paris, is to be produced at the Chatelet theatre, 
under the direction of M. Colonne, on Novem- 
ber 18th. The solo parts are to be sung by 
Madame Gabrielle Krauss (Miranda), Madame 
Frank-Duvernoy (Ariel), MM. Faure (Prospero), 
Vergnet (Ferdinand), and Gailhard (Caliban). 
The libretto is written by MM. Armand Sil- 
vestre and Pierre Berton. 


Two new one-act operas—‘ Le Bois,’ by M. 
Albert Cahen, and ‘Monsieur de Floridor,’ b 
M. Théodore de Lajarte—were produced wi' 
success at the Opéra Comique, Paris, on the 
11th inst. 


M. Istpor Lorro, a distinguished violinist, 
who, it will be remembered, was heard in London 
some years ago, has been appointed professor of 
the violin at the Conservatoire of Warsaw. 


Herr Wacner’s ‘ Rienzi’ has been produced 
with great success at the Politeama theatre in 
Rome. 


We have received from Boston (U.8.) the 
prospectus of the Harvard Musical Association’s 
symphony concerts, and also that of the Cecilia, 
a choral society. At the former, besides familiar 
works, we find such pieces as Berlioz’s ‘Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,’ Overture to the ‘ Carnaval 
Romain,’ and Marche Nocturne from ‘ L’En- 
fance du Christ,’ besides works by Raff, Gold- 
mark, Goetz, and Saint-Saéns. Two symphonies 
by American composers, Messrs. J. K. Paine 
and F. L. Ritter, are also to be given. The 
Cecilia announces the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ of 
Berlioz and the ‘Faust’ of Schumann as the 
specialties of the season, in addition to which 


_ Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,’ Schumann’s 


‘New Year’s Song,’ and Liszt’s ‘ Bells of Stras- 
bourg’ are in the list of arrangements. It is 
evident that in enterprise and research Ame- 
rican musicians need not fear comparison with 
any on this side of the Atlantic. 

THE second and concluding volume of M. 
Arthur Pougin’s supplement to Fétis’s ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens’ has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Firmin Didot. 








DRAMA 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 
‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS ‘ Every Night at 8.30. LOUIS and 

FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘BYGONES,’ by 
A. W. Pinero. Doors open at 7. MOKNING PERFORMANCES of 
‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS,’ SATURDAYS, Qctober 23rd and 30th, 
ember 6th and 13th; alsoon WEDNESDAYS, November 3rd and 

at 2 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats booked by letter or 
telegram. 





THE WEEK. 


OLtympic.—‘ Mabel,’a Domestic Drama in Three Acts. By 
Frederic Hay. 
SaDLER’s WELLS.—Revival of ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 


An essential condition of success in a play, 
as in any other effort in art, is that an 
author shall respect his own work. It is 
plainly hopeless to expect from others the 
consideration which he withholds. This self- 
evident proposition seems to have been for- 
gotten by Mr. Frederic Hay in the prepara- 
tion of his new drama of ‘Mabel,’ which 
was produced on Saturday last at the 
Olympic. The chief character in this is a 
certain “‘stone-cutter,” to use what it ap- 
pears is the technical name for one who 
chisels on gravestones the legends, pious, 
eulogistic, or memorial, they are destined 
to carry. At the outset this man has a cer- 
tain appearance of originality and a cer- 
tain measure of interest. Something not 
altogether unlike him may be found in the 
‘Mystery of Edwin Drood’ of Dickens, and 
the principal character in Mr. Albery’s grim 
farce of ‘Tweedie’s Rights ’—in the hands 
of Mr. David James a masterly creation— 
bears also some resemblance to him. There 
is, however, enough that is individual to give 
the whole a right to attention. This cha- 
racter, which should be the strength and 
support of the play, drags it to the ground. 
The responsibility for this must be divided 
between the author and the actor. While 
the latter allows what commences finely to 
grow wearisome and depressing, the former 
— out of his way to cast ridicule upon 

is own creation. That a man who is the 
grubbiest, most drunken, and most merce- 
nary sot in existence should be presented 
as making love to a young lady such as 
the heroine is so inconceivable as to draw 
from a not unfriendly audience derision 
and protest. From the moment that the 
first word of love was spoken by the stone- 
cutter the piece collapsed. Its existence 
had previously been undermined by some 
comic scenes between servants which were 
vulgar and inane. Enough interest, how- 
ever, attended the heroine in her anomalous 
position in a house in which, to a father 
coming back after a long absence, she was 
personating a daughter who had died on 
the eve of his return, to have overcome 
minor obstacles. Nothing, however, could 
resist or excuse a scene like that in which 
an old man, who in a respectably conducted 
house would not have been allowed to pass 
beyond the door-mat, was permitted, during 
something like half an hour, to insult a 
girl in what was assumed to be her home. 
That an actor should not see he is giving 
the public too much of himself is, perhaps, 
excusable, since the conviction that an audi- 
ence can have enough of him can scarcely 
by any species of ‘‘surgical operation’”’ be 
got into an actor’s head. That no one con- 
nected with the management should have 
perceived it is inexplicable. 

Mr. Hay acknowledges, in a note to the 
public printed on the playbill, that his 
*‘ first act has been suggested by an incident 
in a French comedy.” ‘The resemblance to 
the first act of ‘Le Marbrier’ of Alexandre 
Dumas amounts to something more than 
suggestion derived from an incident. In 
both a father returning from abroad takes 
for his daughter a girl whom accident has 
brought into his house, and in both a mason 





comes to receive orders for a tombstone to 
be erected to the girl who is dead. In ‘Le 
Marbrier,’ however, the deception is more 
strictly due to chance than in ‘ Mabel,’ 
where a personation of the kind attempted 
is half planned. In the management of 
this scene Mr. Hay would have done 
well to have adhered more closely than 
he has to the original, since in the really 
unimportant respects in which he has de- 
P from it he has weakened both pro- 

ability and interest. After the first act is 
past the resemblance to the French piece 
extends only to the fact that the heroine is 
beloved by the young man of the house she 
enters—in the French play the son, in the 
English the nephew. A scene in which 
the heroine finds herself perplexed by the 
inquiries of her father concerning a past 
she cannot possibly recall is new and effect- 
ive. The success of this shows Mr. Hay 
the line down which his piece should have 
travelled. In presenting a young girl such 
as is the heroine betrothed to a felon and a 
murderer and bringing her within the pale 
of the conceivable covetousness of a man 
like the stone-cutter, Mr. Hay treats his own 
work with ridicule and reduces it near the 


level of burlesque. 
So competent is the performance of Mabel 
the fiasco that attended the play was nearly 


avoided. When scenes of explanation be- 
tween comic servants of the most conven- 
tional type had tried to the utmost the 
patience of the audience, a fine display of 
acting by Miss Addison in a scene of trance 
or sleep-walking produced loud signs of 
approval and on afresh the smouldering 
fire of interest. The heat thus aroused was 
fanned to a flame by a piece of admirable 
acting of Mr. Anson. Unthetanately, Mr. 
Anson blew the fire so long that in the end he 
blew it out. For the failure of the piece 
the length of time Mr. Anson was allowed 
to monopolize the stage was principally 
responsible. Mr. Dacre, as a young bar- 
rister, glares a little too much in his effort 
to display passion. His performance is, 
however, earnest and satisfactory. As Mr. 
Fleetwood, an Anglo-Indian, who replaces 
the M. de Gervais of the original, a cha- 
racter created by Bocage, Mr. Fisher acts 
quietly and well. Miss Carlotta Leclercq 
is Mrs. Fleetwood and Mr. Vernon the 
murderer to whom the heroine is affi- 
anced. The theatre has been newly deco- 
rated. 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ has been revived at 
Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Warner’s performance 
of Romeo is melo-dramatic, declamatory, and 
deficient in poetry. The character Seems, 
indeed, wholly unsuited to the actor, who 
has never been seen to less advantage. 
Miss Isabel Bateman was Juliet and Mr. 
Brooke Mercutio. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

Future revivals at Sadler’s Wells include 
‘The Lady of Lyons,’ to be given on Monday 
next, and ‘ Macbeth,’ the date for the produc- 
tion of which is not fixed. In the play last 
named Miss Bateman will play Lady Macbeth. 
Upon the termination of Mr. Vezin’s country 
engagement, ‘ Othello,’ which was withdrawn in 
the midst of its success, will be reproduced. 


‘Wuicu 1s WuicH?’ an agreeable comecdietta 
of Mr. Theyre Smith, has been revived as a 
lever de rideaw at the Olympic, and is played 
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by Mr. Dacre, Miss Julia Roselle, Miss Thorne, 
afid other actors. 

We are requested by Miss Mary Jerrold to 

e added publicity to the denial which, on 

authority, has appeared in many periodicals, 
that the consent of the family of Douglas Jerrold 
to the alterations that have been made by Mr. 
Wills in ‘Black-Eyed Susan’ has been obtained. 
This is a matter of little public interest. The 
authority of the eldest son, who is also accepted 
as the literary representative of Douglas Jerrold, 
seems to warrant the notice put forth by the 
management of the St. James’s Theatre. 

Dr. Anton BerretHEm is preparing an ex- 
tensive biography of Beaumarchais, based upon 
inedited documents in the archives of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and of many other public 
and private collections. 

*Lges Granps Enrants,’ a three-act comedy 
of MM. Edmond Gondinet and Paul de Mar- 
gallier, produced at the Vaudeville, has obtained 
a@ complete success. It deals, not very clearly 
nor definitely, with the question of divorce, is 
not very original in plot, and contains some 
excellent dialogue. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—T. W. E. H.—M. J.—B. H. C.— 
M. & W.—F. C.—J. R.—A. K. H.—E. G. C.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 
The BURTONS of DUNROE, By 


M. W. BREW. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The book is a specimen of careful and intelligent 
literary workmanship.” 


CHARLIE: a Waif’s History, told by 


‘Himeelf. By Mrs. WOODWARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs, Eiloart, 
Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘How He Won Her,’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
John Bull says :—‘‘ Any reader who wants a good story thoroughly well 
told cannot do better than read ‘The Dean's Wife.’”’ 


OCTAVIA’S LOVERS, By the Author 


of ‘Lalage.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


AMY WYNTER. By Thomas A, Pin- 
KERTON, Author of ‘Crossford.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
** A pleasant story of simple English life....Almost every character is 
freshly and distinctly drawn.’’—. 6 
“ A capital book to read.'’—Daily News. 


CARMELA,. By the Princess Olga 


CANTACUZENE, Author of ‘In the Spring of My Life.’ Translated 
by EUGENE KLAUS, with the Author's approval. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 


The Daily News says :— Can be read from beginning to end with 
interest, rising freq ly to admiration.”’ 


AFTER a DARK NIGHT—THE SUN, 


By C.G. HAMILTON. 2 vols. 21s. 


WITH CUPID’S EYES. By Florence 


MARRYAT. 3 vols. (Immediately. 





EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
CIVIL WAR in HOME and LAND. 


By the Author of ‘A Bride from the Rhineland.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d" 


UNDER THE ROSE: a Prose Idyll, 
By Mrs. HERBERT DAVY. Crown 8vyo. 7s. 6d. 
The Graphic says :—‘‘ The work of a gentlewoman who has the soul of 
a t and the refinement of genius....A pleasanter companion fora 
way or yachting journey than ‘ Under the Rose’ we cannot conceive. 
It is impossible to find any fault with it.’’ 


DONA PERFECTA: a2 Tale of Modern 


Spain. By B. PEREZ GALDOS. Translated by D.P. W. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILDRED FORRESTER: a Tale of 


Our Own Times. By “ADMA.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The RED CROSS, Translated from 


the German by E. J. FELLOWES. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co, 31, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND, 


Crown 8vo. with 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


BY 


ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


AUTHORESS OF ‘A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE,’ ‘BOTANICAL TABLES FOR YOUNG STUDENTS,’ &c. 
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“ Her methods of pr ting certain facts and phenomena 
difficult to grasp are most original and striking, and admir- 
ably calculated to enable the reader to realize the truth. As 
to the interest of her story, we have tested it in a youthful 
subject, and she mentioned it in the same breath with 
‘Grimm’s Tales.’......The book abounds with beautifully 
engraved and thoroughly appropriate illustrations, and 
altogether is one of the most successful attempts we know 
of to combine the dulce with the utile. We are sure any of 
the older children would welcome it as a Christmas present ; 
but it deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of 
youth,” — Times. 

“The ease of her style, the charm of her illustrations, and 
the clearness with which she explains what is abstruse are 
no doubt the result of much labour; but there is qn 
laboured in her pages, and the reader must be dull ind 
who takes up this volame without finding much to attract 
attention and to stimulate inquiry....... Altogether, ‘ The 
Fairy-Land of Science,’ with its attractive illustrations and 
brightly written , is one of the pleasantest volumes for 
intelligent boys and girls that has been produced this season. 
But, indeed, a book so instructive and entertaining deserves 
a welcome at all seasons, and is likely to secure a permanent 
reputation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Heretical as the opinion may seem, we consider Miss 
Buckley’s Lecture on a Piece of Coal to be better than 
Professor Huxley’s, while her pretty botanical chapters are 
so utterly superior to anything of the kind eVer before done 
in English, that comparison would pe little short of insult, 
There is nothing in the book which a child of ten may not 
read with ease and pleasure, so artistically are-ilhistrations 
used, so perfect is the writer's knowledge of,all the dif- 
ficulties that do most beset the path of ingenious youth.” 

Wanity Fair. 

** A charming book is this for children of the age when the 
mind is developing and when natural pheno 4 are most 
interesting...... Each chapter so entitled is, ig#fact, a gem, 
and the illustrations are suitable and beautiful.” 

Dublin Mail, 

“Tiustrated in a manner which strengthens the writer's 
purpose of pleasant instruction, Miss Buckley’s unaffectedly 
genial book for the young, entitled ‘The Fairy-Land of 
Science,’ deserves the popularity it will doubtless gain....... 
The contents of this admirable book grew out of a series of 
lectures to large audiences of children and their friends. 
Deep interest having been raised in the subjects treated by 
Miss Buckley, she was urged to extend the pleasure and the 
profit of her discourses to a wider round of young people, 
and she has done this as well as it is possible for sucha thing 
to be accomplished.”—Daily Telegraph. 





“When Miss Buckley undertook to write the volume that 
is now published resplendent in blus and gold, and called 
‘The Fairy-Land of Science,’ she doubtless had no other 
motive than to induce young le to take an interest in 
the wonders which scientific inquiry and experiment have 
disclosed. She has, however, done much more than this; 
she has produced a book which people who are no longer 
young may take up with pleasure and read with profit, and 
which will be prized by every boy or girl who is fortunate 
enough to get it, and intelligent encugh to master its teach- 
ing.” —Scotsman, 

“A most pleasant introduction to science for the risin, 
g tion ; full of interesting facts lucidly set forth. £ 
capital book for a school prize.”—Globe. 

“In the schoolroom this dainty little volume with its 

retty binding will be a = acquisition, more especially as 
t is well and copiously illustrated.”—Odserver. 

“It may be put into the hands of any intelligent child, 
with the satisfaction that it will yield both instruction and 
pleasure.”—Christian World. 

“Miss Buckley writes so clearly, simply, and pleasantly, 
that young readers will have little difficulty in following her 
meaning intelligently ; while the book is so full of accurate 
information that those of riper years may well be —_— 
to dwell upon its pages. It is no mere compilation. Science 
is with the authoress evidently a passion, and her enthusiasm 
communicates itself to the reader.” —Birmingham Daily Post, 


“A volume which, we will venture to ony will not ke sur- 
for beauty and use to juvenile minds even at this 
ertile season of the year for juvenile literature.” 
Brighton Herald, 
“Miss Buckley has the genius of a true teacher, and so 
artfully conceals her scientific pills with sugary anecdotes 
and fairy-lore that her youthful readers must swallow the 
driest scientific facts with absolute relish...... Her work is 
admirably illustrated, and it is the most attractive elementary 
natural science book that we have seen.”—Liverpool Albion, 


“So interesting that, having once opened it, we do not 
know how to leave off reading. The entire and absolute 
negiect of science through the greater part of life may be 
recommended as much as the study of whist. Just as things 
at large begin to pall, poetry to bore, and novels to weary 
the aged. science becomes diverting. ‘The Fairy-Land of 
Science,’ however, will interest children as much as centen- 
arians, and we_leave it with a sense of possessing vast and 
almost unholy knowledge about glaciers, the sun, the sea, 
and other matters previously taken, as it were, for granted 
as ultimate facts.”—Saturday Review, 
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The Early History of Charles James Fox. By 

George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. (Longmans 

& Co.) 

Tue name of Charles James Fox still 
sounds pleasantly in the ears of his coun- 
trymen. No English statesman ever left 
behind him a more genial memory. His 
faults, which were many, are half forgotten, 
and have been long since condoned, while 
his noble qualities are remembered and re- 
corded. We care little for the gaming and 
the drinking as we call up the image of the 
Liberal leader, the impassioned orator, the 
true-hearted man, true alike to his country, 
his party, and his friends. And so his por- 
trait may be found in every Whig house, 
and every recurring London season the 
members of the Fox Club dine together in 
memory of his political virtues and social 
gifts. Even men of the opposite party 
forget party rancour as they think of Fox, 
and Scott’s fine tribute, which sums up his 
character so tenderly and so strongly, comes 
home to Tory and to Whig alike :— 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

When best employed, and wanted most; 

Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen and fancy’s glow,— 

They sleep with him who sleeps below. 
Fox’s death was felt as a personal grief by 
thousands, and Dr. Parr, writing under the 
title of Philopatris Varvicensis, published, in 
two volumes of selected eulogies and elegies, 
‘Characters of Charles James Fox.’ 

But seventy years have passed since then, 
and the details of Fox’s life, which have 
begun to fade from the recollection of the 
old, have never been familiar to those 
of a younger generation. It is true that 
much may be gleaned from old memoirs, 
but such gleaning is hardly sufficient. It is 
also true that besides two other lives of Fox, 
which have now fallen into complete ob- 
scurity, there are Lord Russell’s ‘ Life and 
Times of Fox,’ in three volumes, and 
‘Memorials and Correspondence’ in four 
more. These are valuable storehouses, and 
a new biographer of Fox must be largely 
indebted to them, but they are not remark- 
able from a literary point of view. Lord 
Russell was never an attractive author, and 
the dust has gathered soon and thickly on 
almost everything he wrote. 











Certainly, then, there was room for a new 
life, which should once again recall the 
great statesman’s name, and which should 
itself take rank*as a remarkable and bril- 
liant work. Mr. Trevelyan has succeeded 
in this effort, and though his judgment has 
in some instances been at fault, yet the 
evident pains and care that he has taken, 
and the many fine passages in the book, half 
disarm criticism, and tempt to almost exag- 
gerated praise. The fact is that the world has 
of late years been so pestered with books 
calling themselves biographies, but which 
are really the mere materials for biography, 
that it is with a sense of relief that we come 
across an author who has himself under- 
taken the duty of selection and arrange- 
ment. Readers are so used to having entire 
letters, of every variety of merit and want 
of merit, given en masse, that they are grate- 
ful when only the essential passages are ex- 
tracted, and the irrelevant matter excluded. 

No one who reads this book is likely to 

tax Mr. Trevelyan with what he calls in 
Wilkes 
**the hallucination which seduces public men 
to attempt the historian during their fragments 
of leisure, with about as reasonable a chance of 
success as would attend a land surveyor who 
turned landscape painter in the intervals of his 
business. ” 
On the contrary, we shall rather be inclined 
to agree with Fox that literature is in 
every point of view a “preferable occupa- 
tion to politics” —at least, it can happen but 
occasionally to any politician to achieve a suc- 
cess so direct and marked as Mr. Trevelyan 
has here won. 

But we must now “hesitate dislike” as 
regards certain points in which Mr. Tre- 
velyan seems to have been ill advised. In 
the first place his canvas appears to be 
too large. This volume contains ‘The 
Early History of Charles James Fox,’ and 
leaves off when he is but twenty-five years 
old. It is a volume of 540 pages, and yet 
it only takes the reader to the point Lord 
Russell reached in forty pages. At this rate, 
if Mr. Trevelyan continues the life—and it 
is to be presumed he will, though no preface 
or note gives a scrap of information—the 
entire work will be bulky beyond endurance, 
and may possibly sink by its own physical 
weight. Life is short, and after all there 
have been great men in the world be- 
sides Charles Fox, and the world has only 
a certain amount of time and energy to 
expend on any one of them. The fact is 
that Mr. Trevelyan has done somewhat too 
much. He has added the functions of the 
historian to those of the biographer, and 
the latter seems at times merged and lost in 
the former. There are long pages, indeed 
whole chapters, in which Fox scarcely ap- 
pears atall. Although the ostensible subject 
of the book, he is overwhelmed in discussions 
on the state of the nation, the course of 
politics, and the social history of the times. 
The story of Wilkes is interesting to read, 
as it was important in fact, but we rather 
demur to a story which takes over a hundred 
pages to tell, and which draws us completely 
away from Fox himself. We could not, 
however, part with Mr. Trevelyan’s third 
chapter, which by its condensed information 
and its brilliant style recalls the famous 
third chapter of his uncle’s history, and 
gives a living picture of London society 








as it was when Fox first entered it. The 
fourth chapter, which is purely political, 
is not so good, and at times seems almost 
heavy; it might certainly have been short- 
ened with advantage. 

We have another flaw of a very different 
kind to mention, and after that we shall 
have nothing left but praise. We par- 
ticularly dislike the way in which Mr. 
Trevelyan assumes, or appears to assume, 
that what is known to him is known to 
everybody else. He is for ever making 
allusions which half his readers will not 
in the least understand. Because he may 
have the gift of omniscience, it does not by 
any means follow that all the world pos- 
sesses it. Most men of letters and, of course, 
Macaulay’s typical schoolboy will be able 
to follow him, but every one is not equally 
instructed. The effect is to create a certain 
amount of very natural irritation. It is 
impossible to give more than one or two 
instances of what we mean, though the 
instances themselves are abundant enough. 
The Duke of Grafton had been good to 
Bloomfield, but Bloomfield is here only 
called ‘the author of ‘The Farmer’s 
Boy.’” A little further on and the reader 
has to fill in for himself three names as 
best he can: “The first amicable interview 
between the authors of the ‘ North 
Briton’ and the ‘ False Alarm’ forms the 
most entertaining page in the most enter- 
taining of books.” Among Fox’s favourites 
in literature were ‘‘‘The Winter’s Tale’ 
and ‘The Maid of Honour,’ ‘The Rape of 
the Lock’ and ‘The Flower and the Leaf.’” 
We wonder how many of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
readers know anything about ‘The Maid 
of Honour.’ Here is a still greater puzzle: 
‘The assailant of the Duke of Portland was 
the Scotchman of Goldsmith’s ‘Haunch of 
Venison,’ who wrote ‘ Cinna’ and owned to 
‘Panurge.’”” The next problem is easier, 
but it is certain that only the more classically 
educated of Mr. Trevelyan’s readers will 
understand to what he alludes. Charles 
Fox had made a speech after an attack had 
been made upon him by a London mob, 
and we are told ‘those who love to hear 
a great orator on the stimulating topic of 
his own personal wrongs would exchange 
the Pro domo sud, and almost the ‘ Midias’ 
itself, for a sample of such eloquence in- 
spired by such an injury.” In the next 
instance we confess that we are absolutely 
without light, and can only hope that 
Mr. Trevelyan’s other readers are more 
fortunate: ‘“ At one-and-twenty he [Fox] 
had already been dubbed ‘the flower of 
oratory’ by a poet too thick-witted to do 
anything but reproduce the accepted judg- 
ment of the world.” The next puzzle is 
easy enough, but what need was there for 
making a puzzle at all? Horne (afterwards 
Horne-Tooke) received from Mr. Tooke ‘the 
suggestion of that affected title by which, 
much better than by its contents, his book 
is known.” And now we have done with 
fault-finding and may give ourselves to the 
enjoyment of this delightful volume. 

Mr. Trevelyan begins his story with an 
account of old Lord Holland, Charles Fox’s 
father. He was a statesman to whom, if to 
any, might be applied the well-known lines 
of Wordsworth— 

Whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love ; 
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but among those few were his own family. 
He might have been faithless to his friends, 
false to his party, a place-seeker and a tuft- 
hunter, greedy and unscrupulous, but in his 
own home he was always the most tender 
of husbands and the most indulgent of 
fathers. He might be accused of em- 
bezzling money of the State, but at least he 
was lavish of it in supplying the wants and 
fancies of his sons. His wife was the 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond; it had 
been a runaway match, and it caused much 
scandal at the time, but a happier marriage 
there never was. 

Charles Fox, who was Lord Holland’s 
third son, was born in 1749. He was the 
most engaging of children, and his father 
spoiled him in a careless, reckless way, which 
would have utterly ruined a less noble 
nature. One story is told of his having, 
when a child, declared his intention to de- 
stroy a watch. ‘‘ Well,” said Lord Hol- 
land, “if you must, I suppose you must.” 
Charles Fox’s mother was not unnaturally 
anxious about her boy, and one day, when 
expostulating with her husband (Mr. 
Trevelyan has omitted the curious anecdote, 
which may be found in Lord Holland’s 
‘Memoirs of the Whig Party’), she said :— 

‘*T have been this morning with Lady Hester 
Pitt, and there is little William Pitt not eight 
years old, and really the cleverest child I ever 
saw, and brought up so strictly, and so proper 
in his behaviour, that, mark my words, that 
little boy will be a thorn in Charles’s side as 
long as he lives.” 

Charles was sent to Eton before he was 
ten years old, and had for tutor old Dr. 
Francis, the translator of Horace and the 
father of Philip Francis, for whom Lord 
Holland afterwards procured a clerkship in 
the Secretary of State’s office, thus securing 
for himself (as Mr. Trevelyan rashly be- 
lieves) immunity from the virulence of Junius 
im later years. Charles Fox was at the 
ripe age of fourteen taken off to the Con- 
tinent by his father, and there initiated into 
every form of dissipation. At Spa he was 
sent to the gaming tables with his pockets 
full of gold, and at Paris he received lessons 
in other forms of precocious profligacy. He 
returned to Eton, and thence he went to 
Oxford. He was dissolute and apparently 
idle, but he had astonishing power of 
acquiring knowledge. He was already a 
good French scholar, and when he again 
went abroad in 1767 he wrote to his friend 
Fitzpatrick :-— 

‘* For God’s sake learn Italian as fast as you 
can, if it be only to read Ariosto. There is 
more good poetry in Italian than in all other 
languages that I understand put together.” 
Poetry in every language was dear to 
Fox. His love of the classic poets began 
early and lasted to the end, and the best 

ts of his own land were equally loved by 

im. We have spoken of him as ‘“ appa- 
rently idle,’’ but he never tried to do anything 
without throwing himself heart and soul 
into the task. He had that infinite faculty 
of taking pains which some men have con- 
sidered to be genius itself. Mr. Trevelyan 
tells us :— 

“ His verses of society were polished with a care 
which their merit not unfrequently repaid. He 
ranked high among chess-players, and was con- 
stantly and eagerly extending his researches into 
the seience of the game. When Secretary of State 
he did something to improve his hand by taking 





lessons and writing copies like a schoolboy. At the 
head of his own table he helped the turbot and 
the fowls according to the directions of a treatise 
on carving, which lay beside ‘thim on the cloth. 
As soon as he had finally determined to settle 
in the country he devoted himself to the art of 
gardening, with a success to which St. Anne’s 
Hill still bears agreeable testimony. He could 
hold his own at tennis after he was well on in 
years, and of a bulk proportioned to his weight 
in the balance of political power ; and when an 
admiring spectator asked him how he contrived 
to return so many of the difficult balls, ‘It is,’ 
he replied, ‘ because I am a very painstaking 
man.” 

But, unhappily for himself, Fox had 
energy for what was bad as well as for 
what was good. Of good birth, singularly 
handsome, and with the most charming 
manners, the spoiled child of Holland House 
soon became the spoiled child of London 
society. Every exclusive circle was open 
to him, and the more exclusive the circle, 
the heavier was the gambling and the 
betting. His father supplied him with 
almost unlimited money, and in three years 
he had managed to throw away 140,000/., 
of which a large proportion had been lost 
(as is now believed, unfacrly lost) at play. 

At the age of only nineteen Charles Fox 
was returned as member for Midhurst, and 
then began that remarkable career which 
was to make his name memorable in the 
history of his country. That a boy of 
nineteen should be returned to Parliament, 
and that his seat should be unchal- 
lenged, seems strange enough; but these 
were the bad times in our parliamentary 
records, when every abuse flourished. 
Never had there been greater venality and 
corruption. Boroughs were openly bought 
and sold, and the Corporation of Oxford 
refused to return a candidate unless he 
pledged himself to assist in wiping out 
their city debt. Scarcely less openly were 
members themselves bought and sold, and 
few consciences were fastidious enough to 
resist the attractions of a sinecure or a 
pension. Mr. Trevelyan gives many curious 
details on this subject, and indeed there are 
few passages in the book more carefully and 
cleverly written. 

When Fox entered Parliament politics 
seemed always to be taking a personal 
colour. The king would both reign and 
govern, and the intrigues, the rivalries, 
and the jealousies of individual statesmen 
reached an extraordinary pitch. Of party 
loyalty there was very little, and, as Lord 
Russell says, 

‘the cohesion of politicians, in itself loose and 
slight, became the sport of interested cabal, of 
sudden resentment and discordant temper.” 


Mr. Trevelyan adds :— 

‘*The good attached themselves to a high- 
handed leader, and the dishonest to an un- 
scrupulous one; while the names of Whig and 
Tory had altogether lost their deeper meaning, 
and had ceased to be valued even as convenient 
badges.” 

The one leading idea which possessed 
Charles Fox on entering Parliament was 
to make his father’s quarrels his own, and 
to treat as enemies all those—and they 
were somewhat numerous— who disliked 
Lord Holland. As the best way of showing 
his filial devotion he joined the ministerial 
ranks, and it is strange to remember that all 
his early speeches were intended to shackle 





the freedom of the press and to restrain the 
liberty of the subject. 

The first important debate in which he 
took a part was in reference to the expulsion 
of Wilkes. As we have already hinted, Mr, 
Trevelyan has treated the story of Wilkes 
at far too great a length. No doubt the 
question was an important one, especially 
in its after results, and it is a _plea- 
sure to meet with a writer who, like 
Mr. Trevelyan, is just to Wilkes; but 
the immediate bearing of the matter on 
Fox’s life was but slight and incidental, 
Fox spoke twice against Wilkes with 
vigour and with insolence enough, as 
Horace Walpole has reported. He was 
pleased to consider the contest as one 
on which all that was respectable was 
on one side, and all Billingsgate and 
Wapping on the other. No wonder that 
Burke answered him with a strong rebuke, 
and no wonder that old Lord Holland 
was delighted to hear that his second 
speech especially, “all offhand, all argu- 
mentative,” was ‘‘ excessively well indeed.” 
Fox was already showing his powers. He 
was, as Macaulay once said, ‘“‘a@ great 
orator, but the great debater.”” He seemed 
to see by intuition the weak part of an 
adversary’s guard, and where to thrust most 
strongly and how to parry most adroitly. 
And yet at present all his sympathies were 
on the side of power and of prerogative. 
How doubly formidable he would be when 
he should fight as the champion of civil and 
religious liberty! 

On the 28th of February, 1770, after a 
speech in which he had half annihilated 
Wedderburn, Fox was appointed a Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty. He was a some- 
what dangerous ally, as he was singularly 
apt to take lines of his own, and he must 
have caused Lord North many anxious 
moments. Two years, indeed, had hardly 
passed before, to every one’s surprise and 
his father’s annoyance, Charles Fox made a 
strong attack upon Lord North, and then 
immediately threw up his office. He—this 
young gentleman of twenty-three—seems to 
have considered that Lord North did not 
treat him with sufficient confidence and 
attention. But he had another reason for 
his conduct, as he explained in a letter to 
Lord Ossory :— 

*‘T should not have resigned at this moment 
merely on account of my complaints against 
Lord North, if I had not determined to vote 
against this Royal Family Bill, which in place 
I should be ashamed of doing. Upon the whole 
I am convinced I did right, and I think myself 
very safe from going into opposition, which is 
the only danger.” 

But if Charles Fox were a dangerous 
friend he would be a still more formidable 
foe, and ministers became uneasy at his 
secession. It was true, as Mr. Trevelyan 
says, that ‘‘ when a matter which had not 
yet been developed into an article of party 
faith was before the House, no man could 
predict anything with regard to him, except 
that he was quite sure to speak.” But now 
the chances were that he would generally 
be speaking against his old colleagues. He 
had already shown himself in favour of Sir 
William Meredith’s motion for an inquiry 
into the criminal code, and he had uttered 
a few words against the imposition of 
religious tests. What if he should go 
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further stili? It was no doubt difficult to 
live with him, but it might be impossible 
to live without him. Lord North made 
him the most profuse apologies; Lord 
Temple tried to persuade the king to give 
up the Marriage Bill altogether; and Lord 
Mansfield actually struck out the most ob- 
jectionable clause. But Charles Fox was 
inexorable. 

Indeed, this Marriage Bill was peculiarly 
hateful to all Fox’s family. They had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the way in 
which Lady Caroline Lennox’s marriage 
with Henry Fox had been spoken of, and 
the insults which they both had suffered ; 
and now, because the Duke of Cumberland 
had chosen to marry Mrs. Horton (why 
does not Mr. Trevelyan give her name ?), 
and the Duke of Gloucester had won as his 
bride the beautiful Maria Waldegrave, the 
king was to keep the making of all royal 
marriages in his own hands. No one of 
royal blood was to ally himself to any one 
without the sovereign’s sanction, and instead 
of Love ruling the court, the court was, in 
a very literal way, to rule love and marriage 
according to its own caprice and fancy. 
Charles Fox’s family feelings, certain sen- 
timents of gallantry, and a desire to show his 
power and independence, all prompted him 
to do his utmost to prevent the Bill from 
becoming law, but he not unnaturally failed, 
though by a majority wonderfully small. 
It was in one of his speeches on this Royal 
Marriage Bill that Fox made use of an 
expression which has since become pro- 
verbial, ‘‘The glorious uncertainty which 
always attends the law.” 

Before a year had passed fresh efforts 
were made to restore Fox to his old alle- 
giance. ‘The Government was reconstructed, 
and Fox, who had never really joined the 
Opposition, was prevailed upon to accept a 
post at the Treasury. But Fox was un- 
tamed as ever, and before long he had led 
Lord North into a false position and a 
minority by a speech which he made, urging 
that Woodfall the printer should be com- 
mitted to Newgate. The king expressed 
himself as “greatly incensed at the pre- 
sumption of Charles Fox,” and declared that 
“that young man has so thoroughly cast 
off every principle of common honour and 
honesty that he must become as contemptible 
as he is odious.” A few days afterwards 
Charles Fox was dismissed from his post, 
and his dismissal was conveyed to him in 
the following note from Lord North:— 

‘His Majesty has thought proper to order 
a new Commission of Treasury to be made out, 
in which I do not see your name.—Norru.” 

The affair created some astonishment and 
more amusement. 

**Charles,” said George Selwyn, ‘‘for the 
future I will eat salt fish on the day you were 
turned out. You shall be my Charles the 
Martyr now, for I am tired of your great-grand- 
father, the old one. His head can never be 
sewed on again; but, as yours can be, I will 
stick to you.” 


in the colonies and the corruption which was 
undermining it at home.” 


This short sketch of the political life of 

Fox, so far as Mr. Trevelyan has as yet 
taken us, would give an incomplete idea of 
the book, if we did not make reference also 
to the various episodes which give colour 
and reality to the picture. The description 
of life in London while Fox was sowing his 
wild oats is admirable in its way. Not less 
good is the account of old Lord Holland at 
King’s Gate, 
“training ivy over his turrets and cloisters ; 
mounting cannons along the cliff; raffling for 
statues of Flora and Bacchus and busts of Per- 
tinax and Crispina ; excavating burial mounds ; 
rearing a pillar to commemorate a battle between 
Danes and Saxons which in all likelihood never 
had been fought ; and erecting a tower in ‘ the 
Roman style’ in honour of an anti-Wilkite 
Lord Mayor of London, who had probably 
earned his monument by throwing cold water 
on the demand for an inquiry into the Pay- 
master’s accounts.” 


Then there is a very interesting account of 
the Feathers Tavern petition, of Theophilus 
Lindsey’s secession from the Church of 
England, and of the formation of the Lady 
Huntingdon connexion. 

We will now conclude by quoting a 
striking passage, showing Charles Fox’s 
love of the classics :— 


** Next to Homer among the ancients,—and 
even above Homer, at the period to which this 
chapter refers, —Fox placed Virgil, whose pathos 
(so he declared) surpassed that of all poets of 
every age and nation, with the single exception 
which, as an Englishman with the Elizabethan 
drama at his fingers’ ends, he somewhat un- 
willingly considered himself bound to make. 
‘It is on that account,’ he continued, ‘that I 
rank him so very high; for surely to excel in 
that style which speaks to the heart is the great- 
est of all excellence.’ His favourite example of 
the quality that he admired in the ‘ Aneid’ was 
the farewell with which the aged Evander sent 
Pallas forth to his last battle. The beauty of 
this passage, in his years of vigour, Fox was 
always ready to expound and assert ; and, when 
his time came to die, he solemnized his parting 
with the nephew whom he loved as a son by 
bidding the young man repeat aloud, and then 
repeat once more, lines which, even at a less 
trying moment, few who have ever cried over a 
book can read without tears.” 








History of Procedure in England from the 
Norman Conquest.—The Norman Period 
(1066-1204). By Melville Madison Bige- 
low. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Wuat, it may be asked, is the use of a book 

upon early English legal procedure? The 

question is one to which no complete answer 
could be given, just as none could be given 
to the inquiry, What is the use of expedi- 
tions to the North Pole? It would be easy 
to show that Mr. Bigelow’s researches throw 
light on points of constitutional as well as 
purely legal history, but they also serve 
purposes which neither the author himself 
nor any other living man could point out. 
Every addition to knowledge not only 





Fox had now left the Tory party, or rather | 
the old corrupt Court party, for good’ and 


all. He had (in the last words of this | 


‘Early History ’) 

“dissolved his partnership with Sandwich and 
Wedderburn, and united himself to Burke and 
Chatham and Savile in their crusade against the | 
tyranny which was trampling out English liberty 


satisfies the curiosity of some class of in- 


| quirers, but becomes a link in the chain of 


discovery. Not until Mr. Bigelow’s work 
has been sifted by a succession of scholars, 
and its results compared with those of other 
and future writers, can its full value be 
ascertained. 

After some account of the Danelag, or 





Danish law, existing in parts of England 
from the ninth until the middle of the 
twelfth century at least, Mr. Bigelow gives 
an account of the different English courts 
during the Norman period—the Great 
Council, the King’s Court, the Court Chris- 
tian or Ecclesiastical Court, the Court of the 
Justices in Eyre, the Exchequer, the County 
Court, the Burghmot, the Hundred Court, 
the Manor Court, and the Forest Court. 
The author then traces the procedure in a 
cause through its various stages, the writ 
process, summons, distraint, “the issue 
term,” “‘the medial judgment,” ‘the trial 
term.” With respect to the writ, the point 
of most general interest brought out by Mr. 
Bigelow is that sometimes a person was able 
to obtain from the king at the outset a writ 
in the nature of final process, like a modern 
writ of execution, without a trial before the 
courts :— 

“The practice of granting writs of execution 
without trial in the courts appears to have been 
common, so as to have been one of the chief 
grievances of the baronage and commonalty 
against King John; resulting, with other like 
influences, in the article of Magna Charta by 
which it was provided that the king should not 
disseise or imprison his free subjects unless by 
the legal judgment of their peers or the law of 
the land.” 


Rather inconveniently for the reader, Mr. 
Bigelow habitually introduces technical 
terms and phrases, sometimes invented by 
himself, without explanation, as in the case 
of ‘‘the issue term,” to which a chapter 
is devoted. In a note, however, to one 
page he states that the word ‘‘term”’ (¢er- 
minus) commonly meant in the twelfth cen- 
tury simply a day appointed, rather than 
the general session of the court. The ‘issue 
term ” thus denotes the period of procedure 
when the pleadings were conducted to a 
definite issue to be tried. ‘‘ The medial or 
proof judgment” determined the mode of 
trial; adjudging, according to law, whether 
it was to be by compurgation, by witnesses, 
by charters, by record, by the ordeal, by the 
duel, or by inquisition. The mode of trial 
was a matter of vital importance to the 
parties. For instance, if compurgation was 
the appointed mode, the party brought for- 
ward, if he could, the requisite number of 
persons to swear, not to the facts, but to his 
credibility, and so proved his case. I, 
again, trial by witnesses was appointed, 
the party on whom it was incumbent to 
adduce the testimony made good his case if 
the witnesses he brought forward at “‘ the 
trial term” were competent, and swore to 
the facts. They were not cross-examined, 
nor was any counter-evidence adduced, yet 
their testimony was taken as a verdict, so 
that they were triers, not mere witnesses in 
the modern sense. 

On the subject of distraint some of Mr. 
Bigelow’s propositions may give rise to con- 
troversy. Some of his expressions might 
seem to indicate an intention to refute a 
theory put forth by Sir Henry Maine in his 
‘Lectures on the Early History of Institu- 
tions,’ while, on the other hand, the silence 
with respect not only to that distinguished 
writer’s name, but to some of his strongest 
and most interesting arguments, which sur- 
prises an English reader of Mr. Bigelow’s 
pages, would rather convey an impression 
that, by some accident or oversight, he had 
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not looked into Sir Henry Maine’stwo lectures 
on primitive legal remedies. ‘‘ There is no 
greater mistake,” according to Mr. Bigelow, 
*‘than to suppose that private distraint as it 
has existed in modern times in England and 
in America—distraint made without judicial 
permission—is archaic, as having been trans- 
mitted in its present form from the period of 
supposed early Anglo-Saxon law.” 

In support of this position he urges that it 
is certain that, from the time when the Ger- 
manic nations first appear in legal history, 
distraint was lawful only when effected 
under judicial authority, the earliest of the 
barbaric codes declaring that if any one 
should distrain his debts without authority 
of a judge he should lose his debt. Sir 
Henry Maine, on the other hand, pointing 
out some conspicuous features of likeness 
between the ancient Irish law of distress and 
English law, observes that the great resem- 
blance of all, and the common point of dis- 
similarity from the most ancient of the 
leges barbarorum, lies in the fact that 
the Irish procedure of distraint, like the 
English, requires neither assistance nor per- 
mission from any court of justice. In all 
the Teutonic bodies of custom, except the 
English and the Lombardic, some judicial 
— or body must have been applied to 

efore proceeding to seizure of goods. In 
English law, on the contrary, seizure is 
completed before authority is called in, and 
the Irish law has the same peculiarity. Nor 
are these two bodies of law without analogy 
in this respect in Roman law, as Sir Henry 
Maine remarks. The pignoris capio was at 
first a wholly extra-judicial proceeding. The 
person who proceeded by it seized, in certain 
cases, the goods of a fellow citizen against 
whom he had a claim, but against whom he 
had instituted no suit. 

The question is by no means one respect- 
ing a mere technical point in early law; it 
involves the whole theory which Sir Henry 
Maine has so luminously set forth respect- 
ing the nature and significance of the forms 
of archaic legal procedure. They grew out 
of self-redress, for when judicial arbitration 
first intervened, it did so only to the extent 
and in the way of regulating the proceed- 
ings that had been customary before its 
intervention. Men had been used to asso- 
ciate redress with the seizure of goods by 
the claimant, and when at length regular 
tribunals were instituted, they followed in 
this respect the ancient custom, though by 
degrees they interposed restrictions and 
brought the procedure under their control. 
Mr. Bigelow himself would probably not 
directly dispute this theory, for he observes 
that ‘“‘the time, perhaps, was when non- 
judicial distress was exercised among the 
Germanic peoples, but that time was pre- 
historic.” 

When once courts had taken into their 
own hands the regulation of procedure, the 
process of distraint became in many cases a 

erilous one. If a man deviated by a hands- 

readth from the prescribed course, he sub- 
jected himself to severe penalties. As Prof. 
Sohm puts it, the power of seizing a man’s 
property was a two-edged sword, by which 
you might bring your adversary to the 
ground, but ran great risk of hurting your- 
self. The case of Ailward, which Mr. 
Bigelow cites in support of the proposition 
that “extra-judicial distress for debt, not 





arising between lord and man, did not exist 
in England in the time of Henry II.,” is in 
point. Ailward is creditor of a recusant 
debtor, and determines to secure himself. 
For this purpose he goes to the house of his 
debtor, and, tearing off the lock, takes pos- 
session of an auger and some gloves as 
security for the debt. Being discovered he 
flees, is pursued and captured by the debtor, 
and charged with stealing before the county 
court at Bedford, where the ordeal of water 
is adjudged, and the result is conviction and 
mutilation. 

The field of investigation in which Mr. 
Bigelow works is one in which, apart from 
its interest to himself, he can earn only the 
applause of a very limited class of readers, 
and he amply merits that recompense. 








Memoir of Gabriel Beranger and his Labours in 
the Cause of Irish Art and Antiquities from 
1760 to 1780. By Sir William Wilde, 
M.D. With Illustrations. (Dublin, Gill 
& Son.) 

Tuis volume was begun by Sir William 

Wilde, but his death intervened, and the con- 

clusion has been written by his widow. It was 

compiled for the Journal of the Royal Archzeo- 
logical Association of Ireland, in which it was 

printed in instalments from January, 1871, 

to October, 1876, when the final portion ap- 

peared from the pen of Lady Wilde. Gabriel 

Beranger, a Frenchman by descent, settled 

in Ireland and left behind him a number of 

sketches, the value of which, artistic and 
archeeological, is enhanced by the fact that 
many of the buildings represented have dis- 
appeared ; for instance, the Round Tower in 
the city of Dublin. This is supposed to have 
been built in Danish times, and towards the 
repairing of it we are glad to find that Dean 
Swift contributed. However, it became so 
dangerous after a great storm, which shook 
it in October, 1775, that it had to be taken 
down. Sir William Wilde’s theory of 
the origin of the round towers does not 
appear to have greatly differed from that of 

Dr. Petrie, and he has been thoughtfui 

enough to give his readers what Gerald the 

Welshman said of them in the twelfth 

century, a description which is remarkably 

short and accurate, but seldom heeded by 
the more wordy dreamers who have under- 
taken to wrap these structures in mystery: 

“Turres ecclesiasticas, quee, more patric, 

arctee sunt et altze, nec non et rotunde.”’ 

Gabriel Beranger was a most painstaking 
artist, we are told, and a faithful delineator 
of antiquarian remains, and no one could 
better draw an old castle, a cromlech, or 
a round tower, but his landscapes were not 
equally good, as he failed in trees and green 
fields. He was no happier with the animals 
he attempted, with the exception that he 
could reproduce Phil Purcell’s pig to the 
life, before Tonkeys and Berkshires had as 
yet improved the Tinnies of former days. 

It deserves to be noticed that the artist 
was not to be led astray by the mistaken 
theory of the antiquaries about the nature of 
the old monuments usually called cromlechs, 
as the following extract, which is of con- 
siderable archeological interest, and there- 
fore given in Beranger’s own words, will 
serve to show :— 

‘¢¢ June 23rd, Mr. Bigary not wishing to ride, 
I went with Mr. Irwin and his son on horseback 





to Knocknareagh mountain,—seen on the lands 
of Carrowmore, in the space of a square a 
quarter of a mile, eighteen circles of huge 
stones, some with their Cromleghs in the centre 
standing, some down, but the stones lying on 
the spot; designed and planned the largest one, 
Sure it is that they are not Temples, nor the 
Cromleghs altars, as the antiquarians pretend, 
but burial places of chieftains. These eighteen 
together (I think) settles [sic] the matter, and 
prove this place to have been either a cemetery or 
the spot where some famous battle was fought, 
and the heroes which fell to have been interred 
on the field where they were slain ; but I believe, 
if some of the antiquarians had heard of eighteen 
being together in one spot, they would not have 
called them Temples.” 

Beranger and his companions seem to 
have had a jovial life of it among the 
peasantry in different parts of the island, at 
a time when the relations between landlord 
and tenart were rather different from what 
they are now. The artist’s notes appear to 
supply materials for a very curious study of 
manners. The author gives some extracts, 
but our space forbids our reproducing them 
at length ; let the following suffice as a speci- 
men :— 

‘‘Saw distinctly the mountain of Croagh 
Patrick, in the county of Mayo, distance sixty 
miles. Went in every house, but could not 
converse with the females, as they only speak 
Trish ; remembered the Irish phrase I formerly 
learned of Torum pogue Calinogue, which I 
repeated to every girl, who immediately came 
to kiss me ; how unfortunate it was I could ask 
no more!....../ After dinner Mr. Irwin sent notice 
that we should embark ; accordingly, all the in- 
habitants—men, women, and children, not one 
excepted—gathered round the door of our barn, 
and everything being ready, we walked out, 
followed by the people, and went to a small 
plain near the creek where our vessel was 
moored ; there Mr. Irwin made them sit down 
in a semicircle on the grass, and having opened 
a packet, distributed 1} yard of fine broad 
ribbon to every female, whom we embraced at 
the time ; after that each male and female got 
four feet long of roll tobacco, and a pair of beads 
each. After which he ordered one of the casks 
of whiskey to be broached, and be distributed 
round by glasses). When done we took our 
leaves, embracing again the females, and walked 
to the vessel upon a pier of natural rock, 
followed by all the people. When we bended our 
sails, they saluted us by three cheers, which we 
returned ; they continued looking as long as 
they could.” 

This volume is pleasant and instructive 
reading, and the antiquary will probably not 
feel disposed, when he reaches Lady Wilde’s 
part of the work, to question too closely her 
right to take this opportunity of saying so 
much about her husband, who was, in re- 
gard to Irish antiquities, a later edition of 
Gabriel Berangersofarasthe altered manners 
of the middle of the nineteenth century would 
allow. Among other things, what Lady 
Wilde says with regard to her husband 
having been the first to direct attention to 
the crannogs, or lake dwellings, is highly 
interesting ; she goes on to say it was an 
essay of his on the subject that gave the 
impetus to the works of Keller and others 
on the lake dwellings of Switzerland, and it 
must have been very gratifying to Sir Wil- 
liam to find such men as the late Prof. 
Troyon, of Geneva, come over to Ireland to 
study the Irish crannogs. By the way, we 
should like to call the attention of Lady 
Wilde and of Irish archeologists generally 
to the word crannog, the literal meaning of 
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which is a wooden platform, from the Irish 
crann, wood or timber. If they persist 
in the silly fashion of giving a final e to 
a word which is not entitled by reason of 
origin or pronunciation to such an encum- 
prance, and continue to write it crannoge, 
they must not consider it a wrong done to 
Treland when English archeologists make it 
into crannye, as we have often heard it pro- 
nounced. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Head of Medusa. By George Fleming. 
3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Henor. By Miss E. M. Alford. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
The Lady Resident. By Hamilton Page. 
3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Freville Chase. By E. H. Dering. 2 vols. 
(Burns & Oates.) 
John Inglesant: a Romance. 
Cornish Brothers.) 
Or ‘‘George Fleming’s”’ previous novels we 
have spoken with qualified praise, and we can 
do no more with respect to his latest literary 
venture. There are no great faults and no 
great merits; in fact, the book occupies a 
fairly good place among second-class novels. 
The author has evidently little talent for the 
construction of a plot, neither does he attempt 
to excite the reader by any sensational inci- 
dents. There is a certain amount of ability 
displayed in the analysis of character and 
motives; there is also a warm sympathy 
with the beauties of both nature and art. 
Whether writing about Egypt, Palestine, or 
Italy, Mr. Fleming always contrives to pro- 
duce a vivid local colouring. Finally, the 
book is thoroughly pure, no small merit in 
these days. Nevertheless, there is a mono- 
tony about the novel which is slightly 
soporific. The author is evidently well 
acquainted with Italy, but likes it far better 
than he does its inhabitants; in fact, he 
implies that Italy would be a charming 
country were it not for the Italians. Under 
these circumstances he should not have 
made his heroine marry a most offensive 
Roman count. We have only one remark 
to add, which is that it is difficult to discover 
any justification for the title of the novel. 
There are some pretty conceits in ‘Honor’ 
which make it readable; and for the style 
of its narrator there is at least this to be 
said, that she makes no pretensions, does 
not imitate any one, and is not more affected 
than is natural in a writer scarcely strong 
enough to feel her strength. Miss Alford 
has an ideal—perhaps two ideals—and she 
works at them with simple and unsuspecting 
fervour; not growing tired of them, as the 
manner is with some writers, and crowding 
in fresh characters and lines of action in 
order to maintain her own interest in her 
work. A little less timidity and a little 
more painstaking in the polishing of sen- 
tences would have enabled her to write a 
better book, and may yet cause her to im- 
prove on her present effort. It is certainly 
worth her while to try. Honor Rowe isa 
delightful damsel, in spite of her tendency 
to talk good or grand on occasions, and the 
young man who is introduced to her in the 
first chapter and carries her off in the last 
is well fitted to reward her after her deserts. 
The course of their love is smooth and easy, 
and their secret is so well kept from them 
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both by Miss Alford, that neither detects 
the state of the other’s heart until the story 
is drawing to its close. The author plays 
with them both as though she had a couple 
of mice leg-bound by a couple of silken 
threads; when she slackens they approach 
each other, and when she pulls they scuttle 
back; and vast is the entertainment of the 
thread-puller. If the reader will but stand 
by her side, and enter with simple relish 
into the charm of the situation, he will not 
find that his self-illusion has been thrown 
away. 

‘The Lady Resident’ has practically no 
plot, and can scarcely be styled a novel, but 
the entirely imaginary picture of life as it 
might be in a university town of which a 
ladies’ college was a leading feature affords 
the author scope for delineations of cha- 
racter and a great deal of amusing dia- 
logue. Bertie Ravenshaw is a high-spirited 
and warm-hearted girl with intellectual 
aspirations, the desire of whose young life 
is the freedom and opportunities of cultiva- 
tion afforded by college life. She is sup- 
ported by her father, a shrewd but kindly 
observer of his favourite daughter’s cha- 
racter, and thwarted by an acute but 
commonplace mother, between whom and 
her daughter there is no lack of affection, 
but a hopeless disparity of ideals :— 

‘Mrs. Ravenshaw always said that her tastes 
were simple. She liked a room to be perfectly 
square, and to have cupboards on each side of 
the fireplace. The wall-paper she liked with a 
white ground and plenty of it, and the Brussels 
carpet must invariably have a drab ground and 
be well covered with bright flowers. These 
points conceded, she left the rest to Mr. Raven- 
shaw and his whims. But Mr. Ravenshaw 
seldom conceded so much.” 

As that gentleman remarks to his wife,— 

‘¢¢ Submission, my dear, is the strong point of 

your character ; and a woman who knows how 
to yield is in the end always victorious.’ ” 
Some of the best bits in the book are the 
passages of arms between this astute hus- 
band and his reluctantly submissive wife. 
When poor Bertie’s faith in her lover (for 
love intervenes in the academic groves of 
Minster) is rfidely shaken by the arrival of 
a fierce woman with a terrible story, Mrs. 
Ravenshaw draws upon her powers of anec- 
dote to cauterize the wound :— 

‘¢¢ And so,’ continued Mrs. Ravenshaw, ‘every 
one of the seven children met its death on that 
very night that he left his wife and sailed for 
America with Miss Higgins. The wife, poor 
thing, either fell or threw herself into the dock 
and was drowned. Two children were scalded 
to death in the bath; one caught fire and was 
burnt to a cinder—literally to a cinder; one 
was looking out of the window, crying for its 
mother, it overbalanced itself, and fell dead 
with a fractured skull; whilst the three that 
rushed headlong downstairs were all taken up 
dead at the bottom of that long flight of stone 
steps. Really, my dear, you seem to me not to 
attend to what I am saying !’” 

The conversations with her friend the Lady 
Resident are more to Bertie’s taste. The 
society of Minster, lively in itself, is rendered 
more agreeable by the presence of Prof. 
Goldworthy Fynes, a Comtist, ‘‘a terrible 
sort of man and not at all original,” who 
nevertheless forms a good foil to the 
practical ladies who endeavour to under- 
stand him. Between him and the Lady 
Resident, whom he seeks to convert, there 
occur several suggestive dialogues, but 





perhaps young Mrs. Brownlow, whose 
flippancy most distresses him, is a more 
troublesome proselyte. The lecture on the 
‘ Historical Attitude of Woman’ which the 
professor has the hardihood to address to 
an audience of more or less aspiring ladies 
is very lifelike :— 

‘©¢One of the most original and fundamental 
doctrines of the new theory is,’ said the pro- 
fessor, ‘the following, which, in order to im- 
= it deeply upon the minds of those I see 

efore me, I will place upon the black board’; 
and he wrote again in large and irregular cha- 
racters, ‘L’Homme doit nourrir la Femme.’ 
Mrs. Brownlow gazed on the inscription with 
interest, and whispered to her cousin: ‘Could 
almost believe I had seen it somewhere before, 
dear, couldn’t you?’” 

So discursive a book is somewhat hard to 
estimate, but, in spite of inequalities in con- 
struction, it has the merit of being eminently 
readable. The author has a keen eye for 
modern varieties of crotcheteers, and is as 
sympathetic with the simplicity of children 
—a combination which shows some range 
of descriptive ability. 

Mr. Dering’s object in writing ‘ Freville 
Chase’ was not so much to present to the 
world a good novel as to teach a good lesson, 
The higher motives of action which he says 
he has tried to express in it must be such as 
animate the pious Catholic who is convinced 
that Catholicism is the only true religion, 
Mr. Dering says very clearly that even 
Anglicanism is to be condemned altogether, 
There cannot, he thinks, be more than one 
form of religion, and the truth is only to be 
found at Rome. Clearly Mr. Dering does 
not come before his readers to bring peace, 
but a sword. With the proverbial zeal of a 
convert, he can find nothing to be said for 
what he has left behind. The way is but too 
clear before him. ‘Freville Chase,’ how- 
ever, though its real object must be more 
or less to further the author’s religious views, 
stands before the reviewer, at all events, on 
its merits as a novel. It is not a particularly 
fascinating book. The story, stripped of 
the embroidery of its purpose, is common- 
place enough, and Mr. Dering, in keeping 
his object in view, naturally forgets what 
is due to the work of art by which he 
desires to attract his readers. Very much 
of the conversation, though bright and 
clever and showing a good deal of experi- 
ence of the world, leads to nothing, and does 
not help to advance the story or add much 
to the portraiture of the characters. It dis- 
plays, however, though the display is often 
out of place, Mr. Dering’s considerable and 
varied knowledge. Architecture, Italian 
literature, country life and society are 
familiar to him, and if he only had the gift 
of telling a story his many other gifts would 
go far to adorn his novel and make his 
lessons palatable. 

‘John Inglesant’ affords a capital instance 
of the way in which inexperienced authors 
miss success by trying too much at one 
time. Mr. Courthouse is a man of wide 
reading and of many accomplishments ; he 
has travelled much and seen many things; 
he has kept his eyes open, and has wide 
sympathies; he has a genuine love for 
nature and for art, and that gift than which, 
Horace says, the gods could bestow no 
greater—sapere, et fari ut possit que sentiat. 
But few will read his book through; it will 
not enjoy anything approaching . the 
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attention or circulation it deserves; it will 
fall flat even upon the more thoughtful and 
cultured of the reading public, for one reason 
which will be strong enough to damn it— 
it is much too long. Nevertheless, ‘ John 
Inglesant’ has high merits, and if it be the 
author’s first publication we shall hear of 
him again. The son of ‘‘a shrewd lawyer, 
a Papist at heart,” at fourteen John Ingle- 
sant was so profound a Greek scholar that 
he ‘‘knew nearly by heart” the ‘ Phado’ 
of Plato, and yet was as vigorous and courtly 
a young gentleman as father could wish his 
son to be. At this point in his career he 
is committed to the training of Father St. 
Clare, ‘‘a Jesuit missionary priest, who 
travelled in England under the name of 
Mr. Hall.” The Jesuit is, of course, “a 
profound scholar, ....a man of science, .. .. 
of elegant and fascinating manners,”’ in fact, 
an Admirable Crichton, as the Jesuits of 
romance always must be and always are. 
Under the astute guidance and unbounded 
influence of such a preceptor, “ Johnny” 
grows up into a perfectly trained and devoted 
pupil, ready to sell himself body and soul 
to the Jesuit cause. Mr. Courthouse evi- 
dently believes that such unattached emis- 
saries are wandering about the world, doing 
the devil’s work, still, and that there always 
has been a small army of amateur con- 
spirators vaguely plotting for the supremacy 
of the Pope at the bidding of the normal 
Father St. Clare. When ‘ Johnny ”’—for 
he continues to be ‘ Johnny”’ at intervals 
till the end of the book—is ripe for it, he 
becomes a page in the household of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and afterwards Esquire 
of the Body to Charles I. Agitated by 
doubts and questionings, anxiously fingering 
at the old Gordian knots, 
Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 

he is brought into relations with most of 
the notable personages of that romantic 
period, when our old English constitution 
and life and habits and convictions were all 
breaking up, and resolving themselves into 
new shapes and new combinations. It is 
while describing all this in dramatic fashion, 
making his hero half showman, half actor, 
in the various scenes, that the author’s 
knowledge of the time appears to greatest 
advantage. John Inglesant has long inter- 
views with Hobbes one day, with Crashaw 
another; he attends a séance at an astro- 
loger’s; he goes down to Little Gidding, 
and is brought under the influence of 
Nicholas Ferrar and the saintly life of his 
strange household; he comes across Quakers 
and Puritans with extravagant creeds; he 
fights for the king and is wounded, is 
used by his Jesuit friends as an agent in 
the business of Lord Glamorgan’s Irish 
plot, narrowly misses being hung, gets 
thrown into the Tower, and lies there 
till his old tutor, the inevitable Jesuit, 
manages to get his release. It is easy 
to see that here are abundant materials 
for a good ‘‘romance”’ if Mr. Courthouse 
had stopped at this point ; but, like a fluent 
preacher who must needs deliver his soul, 
he has only half done with us when we are 
expecting the benediction. At this point 
the story takes a turn, and the scene 
changes: Johnny Inglesant is sent wander- 
ing through the cities of Italy; he moves 
among the historic personages of Italian 
courts, is plotted against and plots spite of 





| himself, is present at Rome when Innocent mi 


dies, and is even a subordinate actor at the 
Conclave which elected Fabio Chigi to the 
Papacy as Alexander VII.; he comes under 
the influence of Molinos and the Quietists, 
as he had already come under that of 
Serenus Cressy; but gradually his courtly 
life makes him less of a pietist and more 
of a man of the world. He is fascinated 
by an Italian lady, whom he eventually 
marries; he loses his wife and child, and 
ends by settling down as a melancholy 
English gentleman, who accepts for want of 
anything better the compromise offered by 
the Church of England. In this second half 
of the book the author displays at least as 
intimate an acquaintance with Italian his- 
tory in the seventeenth century as in the 
first half he had shown with the history of 
England; and the descriptions of the old 
cities, of Italian manners, and of the by- 
ways of contemporary controversies and 
intrigues are sometimes characterized by 
rare pictorial ability and a certain subtlety 
of thought and expression which only the 
man of genius can attain. But everywhere 
diffuseness is the writer’s bane. There are 
elaborate speeches extending over four or 
five pages; there are pictures of scenery 
which would be too long for one of Mr. 
Murray’s handbooks; there are explanations 
which will weary the most patient reader. 
Life is too short for all this dwelling upon 
minutiz ; and yet there are some noble 
passages inthe book. The account of Little 
Gidding is admirably done; the ghastly 
description of Naples during the plague is 
extremely powerful; the scene in which 
Mary Colet refuses to marry the hero, that 
in which he spares his brother’s murderer, 
and that in which punishment overtakes the 
wretched man at the hands of a ruffian whom 
he came to slay are finely conceived and 
skilfully executed; but the prodigality in 
the method of treatment, the peculiar 
luxuriance of style which yet is not ver- 
bosity, the habit of saying too much and of 
pointing out too many things, render it 
extremely difficult to extract any passage 
which would do the author justice or give 
the reader a fair idea of the merits and 
defects of a literary effort which is far too 
ambitious to be spoken of without respect, and 
which yet misses the success that so gifted a 
writer had some claim to expect for the pains 
he has bestowed upon his book. We give 
the following as one of the few passages of 
moderate length which are at once quotable 
and fairly representative of the author’s 
manner :— 

“You, and natures like yours, make this 
great error, you are moralizing and speculating 
upon what life ought to be, instead of taking it 
as it is, and in the mean time it slips by you, 
and you are nothing, and life is gone. I have 
heard, and you doubtless, in a fine concert of 
viols, extemporary descant upon a_ thorough 
bass in the Italian manner, when each per- 
former, in turn, plays such variety of descant, in 
concordance to the bass, as his skill and present 
invention may suggest to him. In this manner 
of play the consonances invariably fall true upon 
a given note, and every succeeding note of the 
ground is met, now in the unison or octave, 
now in the concords, preserving the melody 
throughout by the laws of motion and sound. 
T have thought that this is life. To a solemn 
bass of mystery, and of the unseen, each man 
plays his own descant, as his taste or fate 
suggests, but this manner of play is so governed 





and controlled, by what seems a fatal necessity, 
that all melts into a species of harmony: and 
even the very discords and dissonances, the 
wild passions and deeds of men, are so 
attempered and adjusted, that without them 
the entire piece would be incomplete. In this 
way I look upon life as a spectacle, in theatro 
ludis. Have you sat so long that you are tired 
already of the play?” 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The Heir of Kilfinnan. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
publishers. ) ; 
The Lily of Leyden. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
Stepping Stones. By Sarah Doudney. (Isbister 

& Co.) 

Two Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. 

(Griffith & Farran.) 

Dogged Jack. By the Author of ‘True under 

Trial.’ (Wells Gardner.) 

The Veracious History of a Black-and-Tan Terrier. 

Edited by Lady Lamb. (Newman & Co.) 
Wrecked Lives; or, Men who have Failed. By 

W. H. Davenport Adams. Series I. and IL 

(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
Jane Austen and her Works. By Sarah Tytler, 

(Cassell & Co.) 

Aunt Judy’s Annual Volume for 1880. Edited 
by H. K. F. Gatty. (Bell & Sons.) 
‘Tre Herr or Kirrinnan’ is a stirring narra- 
tive of sea-fights and shipwrecks, Whiteboyism 
in Ireland, and negro insurrections in the West 
Indies. These parts of the book are circum- 
stantial enough to satisfy even a schoolboy, 
though the love story and the identification of 
the fisher boy Dermot O’Neil with the lost heir 
of Kilfinnan will appeal less directly to his tastes, 
But the sentimental passages are not too nume- 
rous, and the book will be a favourite. 

Jack and Jill in their Transatlantic phase 
are a boy and girl who, in one of the sliding 
parties of the village youth, get thrown from 
their sledge, and are laid up in the same house 
during winter. It is a harmless and healthy 
story, though the dialect of the youngsters will, 
it may be hoped, remain a foreign tongue to 
English boys and girls. As giving a good deal 
of insight into the most wholesome sort of child- 
life in America it is valuable. The tender age 
at which children in the States begin to live as 
it were in public, to make speeches, and act 
parts is very curious. 

‘The Lily of Leyden’ is a successful attempt 
to condense and popularize for the nursery one 
of the heroic passages in the revolt of the 
Netherlands. The facts of the relief of Leyden 
are accurately given, and the story of the use 
of the carrier pigeons will impress a brave deed 
on the memory. 

‘Stepping Stones’ seems rather an immature 
book for grown people, and somewhat precocious 
forthe young. It is, however, a well-intentioned 
and simple history of certain young ladies upon 
whom a change from comparative wealth to 
poverty has a bracing and beneficial effect ; also 
it relates the vacillation of a curate who, being 
somewhat of a toady and ashamed of his humble 
origin, is seduced by the attentions of a lady of 
title from his allegiance to one of the heroines. 
He is received into favour again, which is more 
than he deserves, and Mrs. Westyn recovers her 
wealth, which is rather a tame conclusion. The 
manner of it is pathetic, as she finds a missing 
receipt in a garment of her late husband’s with 
which she has always refused to part, until in 
her poverty she has recourse to it as the only 
gift she can bestow upon a poorer neighbour. 
The book is a girls’ novel of the religious sort. 

‘Two Rose Trees’ is also a girls’ book, and 
also relates the downfall of the owners of those 
plants from a condition of comfort to one of 
poverty, and their miraculous restoration to 
wealth. But the poverty is less real and the 
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wealth greater than in Mrs. (?) Doudney’s con- 
ception ; and, on the whole, the rose trees enjoy 
themselves. What purpose can be served by a 
description of commonplace life at a girls’ school, 
and of commonplace amusements in the holidays, 
it is difticult to see. 

‘Dogged Jack’ is the tale of a severe father 
and obstinate son, their misunderstandings, 
their love for each other, and their reconcilia- 
tion by means of Jack’s sister Polly. It is well 
written, and youthful scapegraces are warned by 
a terrible instance of the results of practical 
joking. The deathbed piety of infants is but 
morbid reading for the young, but grown-up 
people may fairly be touched by little Polly’s end. 

There are so many excellent books about dogs, 
from ‘ Rab and his Friends’ downwards, that 
one is sorry for the black-and-tan terrier. His 
autobiography is written in fashionable though 
not quite grammatical English, but boys will 
despise him, and girls will find it impossible to 
grow sentimental over him, He is the dullest 
of dogs. 

Mr. Davenport Adams has chosen rather a 
melancholy theme. His biographies are com- 
piled with his usual care and good sense, and, if 
not entertaining, are sound and unobjectionable 
reading. 

We shall be glad if Miss Tytler’s book induces 
any girls toread Miss Austen. We are not, how- 
ever, sanguine. Why, instead of compiling these 
abstracts, did not Miss Tytler try to write a 
life of Miss Austen? Mr. Austen Leigh’s book 
is unsatisfactory, and it would be yet possible 
to recover facts that will soon be forgotten. 

Aunt Judy’s volume will be most welcome to 
girls. The letter-press is excellent, but the illus- 
trations are not what they should be. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. BentLEy & Son send us Five Weeks 
in Iceland, by Miss C. A. de Fonblanque. Miss 
de Fonblanque, who informs her readers that the 
clowns of Reykjavik declared her to be a beau- 
tiful girl, went to Iceland last year, and now 
relates in a handsome volume her experiences 
of the journey. They mostly ranged from 
“sad” to ‘‘detestable.” The ladies went 
to church in Reykjavik; they heard a bell 
that brayed like an exasperated donkey; the 
coats and trousers of the male congregation were 
ill made. A secular-looking person committed 
the outrage of robing the clergyman under the 
nose of the congregation ; this was in a burial 
chapel temporarily used as a place of worship 
during repairs at the cathedral. The dean 
cleared his throat with objectionable vigour. A 
spittoon for his use desecrated the altar! Sing- 
ing and music were not excruciatingly bad, but 
each note took a minute! The dean chanted 
dismally. Then the church became insufferably 
hot, and Miss de Fonblanque left in disgust. 
Miss de Fonblanque finds the Icelanders 
thoughtful, persevering, and studious; yet 
when they hear of stirring events that are 
taking place in Europe, ‘‘they are scarcely 
interested or impressed by them.” ‘‘ Iceland 
is too poor and too apathetic” to do much for 
herself. Yet well-informed authorities, like 
Prof. Fiske and Mr. Rodwell, give accounts of 
progress which, all things considered, is simply 
marvellous. Miss de Fonblanque quitted Ice- 
land after having seen next to nothing of it, 
and returned home “‘in excessive juxtaposition” 
with her fellow travellers. 

The Forty-first Annual Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records contains two im- 
portant appendixes—the Exchequer Records 
and the Calendar of the Norman Rolls. We 
have adverted to the many glimpses into social 
life and constitutional and family history which 
the Exchequer Records have given in the periods 
dealt with in previous Reports, and although 
they are now calendared to so late a period as 
from William and Mary to George L., their in- 
terest does not seem to lessen. They deal with 





all sorts of legal matters and refer to all grades 
of society. We get a peep into a ladies’ boarding 
school of Queen Anne’s reign at p. 436, a peep 
that will supply a good note to the history of 
English education. The interior of a solicitor’s 
house in Downing Street, Westminster, is given 
on p. 137: it had ‘at least six or seaven bedds 
in it and suflicient pewter and other necessary 
household stuffe to the value of fifty pounds at 
y° least, besides a considerable quantity of plate 
call a silver tankard, two silver tumblers, two 
silver salvoes, a sett of silver castors, a paire of 
silver candlesticks, a large silver tea pott, one or 
two silver plates, about a dozen of silver spoones 
and a dozen of silver forkes, and one or two 
silver porringers, and a paire of silver snuffers, 
and a silver snuffe pan and fower silver salts 
and a silver ladle, at the value of sixty pounds 
at the least,” besides other goods which are 
described. A document on p. 376 affords an in- 
teresting account of a case before the Stannary 
Courts of Cornwall, and on p. 363 we learn 
something about the exchange value between 
England and East India and Persia. These are 
a few items culled at random to show the varied 
information contained in these calendars, and 
we present the following specimens of curious 
field-names, which will be interesting to many 
readers of Notes and Queries, where the subject 
is being taken up: ‘‘The Bigstie” (p. 45), 
lands called ‘‘ Labour in Vain” (p. 305), ‘* Rigg- 
hagg”’ (p. 362), and ‘‘the Madams” (p. 368). 
In ‘‘ Suttdown alias Sutton” (p. 549) we meet 
with a step in the spelling of an old name. 
Turning from these to the Calendar of the Nor- 
man Rolls of Henry V., we find still more in- 
teresting historical documents. This calendar, 
we are told, completes the work begun in 1835 
by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy in his ‘ Rotuli 
Normanniz in Turri Londinensi,’ and brings 
down the series to the year 1422. The Rolls 
fall into several classes. One class consists of 
Henry V.’s regrants of land in France to those 
who submitted to his rule, and an examination 
of these shows that the king’s conquest of Nor- 
mandy was marked throughout by great cle- 
mency. The second class consists of grants of 
French lands to English nobles. Grants of 
office constitute the third class of entries. Then 
there are many documents of a diplomatic cha- 
racter—treaties between the king and the Duke 
of Brittany, truces and prorogations of the 
truces between the king and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and other valuable memorials of these 
stirring times. The compiler has added a most 
useful and acceptable table showing the modern 
spellings of the names of French towns men- 
tioned in the Rolls, and this table should be of 
value to students irrespective of its connexion 
with those particular documents. The martial 
character of King Henry V. is remarkably shown 
by the nature of the services imposed upon the 
lands he granted out to his followers after the 
conquest of France. In only one or two cases 
have we been able to identify any other service 
by a male tenant than such as “‘ yearly a sword 
of Gascony,” ‘‘ yearly a lance,” “‘ yearly a pair 
of plated gauntlets,” “‘ yearly a belt for a coat 
of mail,” ‘ yearly a pair of gilt spurs,” ‘‘ yearly 
a pole-axe,” “‘yearly a dagger” to the king; 
and although these of course belong to some 
extent to the spirit of the times, they must also 
reflect the character of Harry of Monmouth, the 
noble-hearted and gallant prince, even if he be 
rightly considered a misjudging monarch. 

Mr. Witxiam Brapes has published a pleasant 
little volume of bibliographical gossip under the 
title of The Enemies of Books (Triibner & Co.). 
Mr. Blades discourses agreeably about fire, dust, 
water, gas, ignorance, the bookworm (the in- 
sect, not the two-legged idolater), collectors and 
binders : they all have done much evil in their 
day. Fire is the most obvious foe, and Mr. 
Blades feelingly deplores the greatest loss of 
modern times, ‘‘ the magnificent Library of 
Strasbourg,” ‘‘ burnt by the shells of the Ger- 
man army in 1870”; and every one will sym- 





pathize with his denunciation of the bookbinder 
who does not respect margins and the vandal 
who cuts illuminated capitals out of missals. 
But it is impossible to allow without protest 
even Mr. Blades to speak of ‘*Czsar’s Alex- 
andrian War, A.D. 381.” 


Cruden’s Concordance is not likely soon to lose 
its popularity, and the edition which Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. send us will probably prove 
popular, if only for its illustrations, most of 
which are well selected and appropriate.— 
Messrs. Routledge have sent us an abridgment, 
edited by the Rev. ©. 8. Carey, but a Concord- 
ance is almost useless if not complete. 


Mr. Freminc has issued for the fourth time 
his Index to owr Railway System (Effingham 
Wilson). Mr. Fleming takes a most unfavour- 
able view of the management of English rail- 
ways.—Mr. Bogue has sent us Mr. Fry’s useful 
Guide to the London Charities. Mr. Gardner’s 
bequest of 330,000/. is the great event of the 
year in the world of charity.—Beach’s Cash 
Housekeeping Book is simple and very cheap. 


We have on our table Holland, by E. De 
Amicis, translated from the Italian by C. Tilton 
(Allen & Co.),—Saint Louis and the Thirteenth 
Century, by G. Masson (Low),—The Other 
Side: How It struck Us, by ©. B. Berry 
(Griffith & Farran),—The Class-Book of Mental 
Arithmetic, by D. Marwood (Walker & Co.),— 
The Faults of Speech, by A. M. Bell (Triibner), 
—The Tenth Book of Virgil’s Aineid, by 
J. T. White (Longmans),—An Introduction to 
Geometry, with Euclid’s Elements, Book I., by 
J. Walmsley (Hodgson & Sons),—Glimpses of 
England, by J. R. Blakiston (Griftith & Farran), 
—Professional Book-keeping, by W. J. Gordon 
(Wyman & Sons),—Queen’s College Calendar, 
1880-81 (Macmillan),—Dublin University Ex- 
aminations for Women: Examination Papers, 1880 
(Dublin, Hodges, Foster & Figgis),— Vox Populi, 
by C. Lunn (Reeves),—Brain-work and Over- 
work (Ward & Lock),—T'ranscendental Physics 
of Johann Carl F. Zillner, translated from the 
German by C. C. Massey (W. H. Harrison),— 
The Natural History of the Agricultural Ant of 
Texas, by H. C. McCook (Lippincott & Co.),— 
British Bee-Farming : its Profits and Pleasures, 
by J. F. Robinson (Chapman & Hall),—Old 
Cardross, by D. Murray (Glasgow, MacLehose), 
—LIllustrated Guide to Glasgow and the Clyde 
(Ward & Lock),—Perkins’s Congressional Dis- 
trict Vote Map of the United States (Triibner),— 
Blues and Buffs, by A. Mills (Longmans),—The 
Johnsons, edited by C. Burnell (Brook & Co.), 
—Sweet William, by Mrs. T. Erskine (8. P.C.K.), 
—A Dweller in Tents, by L. T. Meade (Isbister), 
—The House on the Bridge, by C. E. Bowen 
(Griffith & Farran),—The Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Fourth Series, edited by R. H. Shepherd 
(Chatto & Windus),—The New Era: a Dramatic 
Poem, by V. Vaughan (Chapman & Hall),—The 
Cardinal Archbishop, by Col. Colomb (Kegan 
Paul),—Mary Magdalene: a Poem, by Mrs. R. 
Greenough (Kegan Paul),—The Ethical and 
Social Aspect of Habitual Confession to a Priest, 
by T. Thornely (Macmillan), — Messianic Pro- 
phecies: Lectures, by F. Delitzsch, translated by 
S. J. Curtiss (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— 
Jesus Christ: His Life and Work, by the Rev. 
F. A. Malleson (Ward & Lock),—-A Rational 
View of Jesus and Religion, by E. W. McComas 
(New York, J. W. Lovell),—The Divine Pro- 
blem, by E. W. McComas (New York, J. W. 
Lovell),—The Endowments of Man, by Bishop 
Ullathorne (Burns & Oates),—Feldmarschall 
Fiirst Bliicher von Wahlstatt, by Dr. F. Wigger 
(Nutt),—Sir Orfeo, by Dr. O. Zielke (Breslau, 
W. Koebner),—and Sprachenwelt, Part IL, 
Europa, by Dr. H. A. Manitius (Leipzig, C. A. 
Koch). Among New Editions we have Black’s 
Picturesque Tourist of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
A. & C. Black),—-A Short History of German 
Literature, by Prof. J. K. Hosmer (Triibner),— 
The Boy’s Own Book of Natural History, by the 
Rey. J. G. Wood (Routledge),—The Teacher's 
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Work, by J. Palmer (Hamilton), 
of Inorganic Chemistry, by D. Morris (Philip 
& Son),—and Ambulance Lectures, by L. A. 
Weatherly (Griffith & Farran). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Bourdillon’s (Rev. F.) The Panoply, or the Whole Armour 
of God, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Chudleigh’s (M. E.) The Jewish Sabbath, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Ewald’s (Dr. G. H. A. v.) Commentary on the Psalms, trans- 
lated by Rev. E. Johnson, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Giekie’s(C.) Hours with the Bible, Creation to the Patriarchs, 
cr, 8y9. 6/ cl. 

Jacobus’s (M. W.) Notes on the Book of Genesis, cr. 8vo. 6 

Jelf’s (G. E.) Consolations of the Christian Seasons, Part 1, 
Advent to Easter, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Raleigh’s (A.) The Way to the City, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Heaphy’ s (T.) The Likeness of Christ, being an Enquiry 
into the Verisimilitude of the Received Likeness of our 
Blessed Lord, edited by W. Bayliss, imp. 4to, 105/ cl. 
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GRAND CHORUS OF BIRDS FROM ARISTOPHANES 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
METRE. 

{I was allured into the audacity of this experiment by 
consideration of a fact which hitherto does not seem to have 
been taken into consideration by any translator of the half 
divine humourist in whose incomparable genius the highest 
qualities of Rabelais were fused and harmonized with the 
supremest gifts of Shelley: namely, that his marvellous 
metrical invention of the anapastic heptameter was almost 
exactly reproducible in a language to which all variations 
and combinations of anapestic, iambic, or trochaic metre 
are as natural and pliable as all dactylic and spondaic forms 
of verse are unnatural and abhorrent. As it happens, this 
highest central interlude of a most adorable masterpiece is 
as easy to detach from its dramatic setting, and even from 
its lyrical context, as it was easy to give line for line of it 
in English. In two metrical points only does my version 
vary trom the verbal pattern of the original. I have of 
course added rhymes, and double rhymes, as necessary 
makeweights for the imperfection of an otherwise inadequate 
language; and equally of course I have not attempted the 
impossible and undesirable task of reproducing the rare 
exceptional effect of a line overcharged on purpose with a 
preponderance of heavy-footed spondees: and this for the 
obvious reason that even if such a line—which I doubt— 
could be exactly represented, foot, by foot and pause for 
pause, in English, this English line would no more be a 
verse in any proper sense of the word than is the line lam 
writing at this moment. And my main intention, or at 
least my main desire, in the undertaking of this brief adven- 
ture was to renew as far as possible for English ears the 
music of this resonant and triumphant metre, which goes 
ringing at full gallop as of horses who 

dance as ’twere to the music 
Their own hoofs make. 

I would not seem over curious in search of an apt or inapt 

quotation ; but nothing can be fitter than a verse of Shak- 

speare’s to praise at once and to describe the most typical 
verse of Aristophanes. ] 
(The Birds, 685-723.) 

CoME on then, ye dwellers by nature in darkness, 

and like to the leaves’ generations, 

That are little of might, that are moulded of mire, 

unenduring and shadowlike nations, 

Poor plumeless ephemerals, comfortless mortals, as 

visions of shadows fast fleeing, 

Lift up your mind unto us that are deathless, and 

dateless the date of our being : 

Us, children of heaven, us, ageless for aye, us, all of 

whose thoughts are eternal ; 5 

That i may from henceforth, having heard of us 

ll things aright as to matters supe rnal, 

Of the > bei sing of birds and beginning of gods, and of 

streams, and the dark bey ond reaching, 

Truthfully knowing aright, in my name bid Prodicus 

pack with his preaching. 

It was Chaos and Night at the first, and the black- 
ness of darkness, and Hell's broad border, 
Earth was not, nor air, neither heaven; when in 

depths of the womb of the dark without order 10 





First thing first-born of the black-plumed Night was 
a wind-egg hatched in her bosom, 

Whence timely with seasons revolving again sweet 
Love burst out as a blossom, 

Gold wings gleaming forth of his back, like whirl- 
winds gustily turning. 

He, after his wedlock with Chaos, whose wings are 
of darkness, in Hell broad- burning, 

For his nestlings begat him the race of us first, and 
upraised us to light new-lighted. 15 

And before this was not the race of the gods, until 
all things by Love were united : 

And of kind united with kind in communion of 
nature the sky and the sea are 

Brought forth, and the earth, and the race of the 
gods everlasting and blest. So that we are 

Far away the most ancient of all things blest. And 
that we are of Love's generation 

There are manifest manifold signs. We have wings, 
and with us have the Loves habitation ; 20 

And manifold fair young folk that forswore love 
once, ere the bloom of them ended, 

Have the men that pursued and desired them sub- 
dued, by the help of us only befriended, 

With such baits as a quail, a flamingo, a goose, ora 
cock’s comb staring and splendid. 

All best good things that befall men come from 

us birds, as is plain to all reason ; 

For first we proclaim and make known to them 
spring, and the winter and autumn in season : 

Bid sow, when the crane starts clanging for Afric, 
in shrill-voiced emigrant number, 26 

And calls to the pilot to hang up his rudder again 
for the season, and slumber ; 

And then weave cloak for Orestes the thief, lest he 
strip men of theirs if it freezes. 

And again thereafter the kite reappearing announces 
a change in the breezes, 

And that here is the season for shearing your sheep 
of their spring wool. Then does the swallow 30 

Give you notice to sell your greatcoat, and provide 
something light for the heat that ’s to follow. 

Thus are we as Ammon, or Delphi, unto you, Dodona, 
nay, Phoebus Apollo. 

For, as first ye come all to get auguries of birds, 
even such is in all things your carriage, 

Be the matter a matter of trade, or of earning your 
bread, or of any one’s marriage. 

And all things ye lay to the charge of a bird that 
belong to discerning prediction : 35 

Winged fame is a bird, as you reckon: you sneeze, 
and the sign’s as a bird for conviction : 

All tokens are “ birds” with you—sounds too, and 
lackeys, and donkeys, Then must it not follow 

That we ARE to you all as the manifest godhead 
that speaks in prophetic Apollo ? 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 








PROF. FOWLER'S ‘ LOCKE.’ 
Oxford, Oct. 25, 1880. 

I am anxious to answer Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
charges against me in the Atheneum of last 
week in such a way as not to disguise or dis- 
parage the debt which I really owe to his ‘ Life 
of Locke.’ To say that it is the best and most 
complete biography of Locke in existence would 
be doing it mere justice, and, being such, I 
presume that any one writing a short life of 
Locke must be under important obligations to 
it. I had endeavoured to express, in my own 
case, the extent of those obligations by a note 
prefixed to my volume, and by the repeated 
mention of Mr. Fox Bourne’s name in my text. 
To show my anxiety to do full justice to his 
researches, [ may draw attention to the fact 
that on the very first page of my book I take 
occasion to refer to Lady Masham’s letter (to 
the transcript of which he attaches so much 
importance) in the Remonstrants’ Library at 
Amsterdam, though the passage which I quote 
exists word for word in so well known a work 
as Le Clerc’s ‘Eloge.’ Indeed, I was actuated 
throughout in writing my own sketch of Locke 
by a desire to draw attention to a book which I 
thought had not obtained the circulation which 
was its due. 

But anxious as I am to do full justice to Mr. 
Fox Bourne, I am bound also, in justice to 
myself, to say that I believe that at least three- 
fourths of the biographical matter of my book 
(and as to the other matter I understand there 
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is no question) would have been written had 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s work never been published. 
[have for twenty years or more taken a great 
interest in everything relating to Locke’s life 
or works, and diligently read anything of the 
kind which came in my way. Le Clerc’s 
‘Bloge,’ Lord King’s ‘Life,’ Locke’s published 
correspondence, the personal matter contained 
in the editions of his collected works, Humphrey 
Prideaux’s notices of Locke in his letters to Ellis, 
Christie’s ‘Life of Shaftesbury,’ Lord Campbell’s 
‘Life of King,’ besides many minor sources of 
information, were well known to me before Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s work appeared, and would have 
furnished material enough for a more complete 
life than can be given of most of Locke’s con- 
temporaries. 

Mr. Fox Bourne’s ‘Life’ (though I am not 
aware that it brought to light any facts of capital 
importance either in the life or character of 
Locke which were not previously known) supplied 
a large amount of curious and interesting in- 
formation hitherto inaccessible, and reduced 
the whole of the material to chronological order. 
It occupies, therefore, the position which the 
most recent book on any subject, if fairly well 
executed, must necessarily hold, and its author 
must be content and should be glad that it 
should be used by subsequent writers. Of 
course, it must be used honestly in conjunction 
with other material. For my own part, I feel 
confident that the use I have made of it has 
been a perfectly honest one, and such a use as 
every author has a right to make of the,works 
of his predecessors. 

Mr. Fox Bourne intimates that I have not in 
any important respect added to or corrected his 
work, He would have executed his task very 
ill if, in a biography at least ten times the size 
of mine, he had left me many important facts 
to add. With respect to accuracy, I will ask 
any one acquainted with Oxford to compare 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s notices of Locke’s Oxford life 
with mine, or any one acquainted with Latin 
to compare our respective translations of any 
documents the original of which is in that lan- 
guage. I might add other points under this 
head, but it is far from my wish to disparage 
the excellent service which Mr. Fox Bourne 
has done to an author in whom we are both 
interested. 

One word as to the more general question 
raised by Mr. Fox Bourne. He seems to be 
under the impression that not only any public 
documents which he may have been the first to 
transcribe, but any previously published matter 
which he has once incorporated into his works, 
henceforth become his private property, to be 
used by others only with his permission. I 
shall not discuss this view, or ask how it would 
have affected the contents of his own work. I 
will only observe that if it prevailed literature 
would be reduced within a very narrow compass 
indeed, Tuomas Fow eR. 








GIPSIES. 
10, Wellington Street, Portobello, N.B. 

Your correspondents have missed one point 
with reference to James IV.’s letter to the King 
of Denmark, viz., that while the undated draft 
in the British Museum is ranged among MSS. 
of the year 1506, the original in the Danish 
archives bears date 5th July, 1505. It is still 
not the earliest document attesting the certain 
presence of gipsies in Great Britain, an entry in 
the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland running : ‘‘1505, Apr. 22. Item to the 
Egyptianis be the Kingis command, vij lib.” 
(Crofton, ‘ Annals of English Gipsies under the 
Tudors,’ pp. 4-5). 

The following has, I believe, escaped the 
notice of every writer on the gipsies :—‘‘ In the 
year 1624 eleven gipsy women were sentenced 
to be drowned in the North Loch of Edinburgh, 
in the hollow now covered by the verdure of the 
Princes Street Gardens.” It comes from a very 





accessible source, Hill Burton’s ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ vol. vii., p. 253 of 1876 edition. But 
can any one inform me what was Mr. Burton’s 
authority for the statement, no notice of this 
episode occurring in Chambers’s ‘ Domestic 
Annals,’ or any other work where one might 
look for it ? Francis H. Groome. 








MS. LETTERS OF SPINOZA IN THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
LIBRARY. 


Ir was lately suggested by Dr. Berthold Auer- 
bach (in an article in the Neue Freie Presse) that 
unpublished portions of Henry Oldenburg’s cor- 
respondence with Spinoza might possibly exist 
among the papers of the Royal Society, of which 
Oldenburg was the first secretary. I have now 
acted on this hint, which about the same time, 
when we met at the Hague for the unveiling of 
the statue of Spinoza, Dr. Auerbach was good 
enough to communicate privately to me; and 
I shall be obliged if you will help me to make 
known the results. It was, of course, too late 
to use them for my book on Spinoza. 

The MS. collection of the Royal Seciety con- 
tains only a small part of the correspondence in 
question, namely, two autograph letters from 
Spinoza to Oldenburg, which appear in Spinoza’s 
published works as Ep. VI. and Ep. XV. There 
is notrace of Spinoza’s answer to Ep. XVI., which 
is specially noted as missing by the contemporary 
Dutch translator of the ‘Opera Posthuma.’ The 
late Dr. Willis seems to have ascertained this 
much (‘ Benedict de Spinoza,’ p. 81, where one 
of the numbers, however, is wrongly given), but 
not to have thought it worth while to compare 
the MSS. with the printed text. But in each 
case the letter itself contains a final paragraph 
omitted by Spinoza’s original editors, and there- 
fore by all subsequent ones. I believe these 
omissions to have been directed by Spinoza him- 
self, for the following reason. Comparison of 
the printed text of the body of Ep. XV. with 
the autograph shows, further, a great number of 
minute variations in phraseology and order of 
words, which can be due only to a careful 
revision of the copy kept by Spinoza; and the 
reviser can have been no other than Spinoza 
himself. Editors correct verbal mistakes and 
slips of the pen, but they do not make such cor- 
rections as these. I have not thought it needful 
for the present to copy all the variants, or to 
make an equally close examination of Ep. VI., 
nor do I ask you to print all that I have copied. 
I propose to communicate a full transcription to 
Prof. Land, of Leyden, who, in conjunction with 
Dr. Van Vloten, is about to edit a new text of 
Spinoza’s works for the Dutch Spinoza Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile a specimen will be enough. 
I give a few sentences from Bruder’s edition, 
with the readings of the autograph in italics :— 

($1) Quod me ad philosophandum tu et 
nobilissimus (clarissimus) D(us) Boylius benigne 
hortamini, maximas habeo  gratias (habeo 
gratiam). Ego quidem pro tenuitate mei 
ingenii, quantum [repeated by mistake in MS.] 
queo (possum) pergo, &c. 

(§ 2) Conabor igitur rationem ostendere, quze 
me id affirmare cogit; attamen prius monere 
vellem, &c. (rationem igitur, que me hoc affirmare 
cogit, quam paucis potero, explicare conabor. sed 
prius, &e.). 

(§ 3) Circa totum et partes considero [MS. 
ins. quod] res eatenus ut partes alicujus totius 
[MS. ins. considerantur] quatenus earum natura 
invicem se accommodat (natura wnius nature 
alterius ita se accommodat) ut [MS. ins. omnes] 
quoad fieri potest, inter se consentiant, &c. 

And so on all through the letter. This estab- 
lishes beyond reasonable doubt the opinion 
already expressed (if I remember rightly) by 
Dr. Land, that Spinoza prepared his own letters 
for publication. I now give the hitherto un- 
published portions. Ep. VI. is undated in the 
MS. as well as in the printed text, but belongs 
to the late autumn or winter of 1661-2: it is 
occupied with detailed criticism on Boyle’s phy- 
sical observations down to the point where, in 





the editions, ‘‘ reliqua desiderantur.” The MS. 
continues as follows :— 

‘*Nec opus est hec fusius explicare. his 
habes, amicissime, que huc usque notanda 
reperio in specimina Domini Boyli. quod ad 
primas tuas questiones attinet, cum meas ad 
ipsas responsiones percurro nihil video me omi- 
sisse. et si forte (ut soleo propter verborum 
penuriam) aliquid obscure posui, queso ut id 
mihi indicare digneris. dabo operam ut ipsa 
clarius exponam. quod autem ad novam tuam 
questionem attinet, quomodo scil. res coeperint 
esse, et quo nexu a prima causa dependeant : de 
hac re et etiam de emendatione intellectus in- 
tegrum opusculum composui, in cujus descri 
tione, et emendatione occupatus sum. sed ali- 
quando ab opere desisto. quia nondum ullum 
certum habeo consilium circa ejus editionem, 
timeo nimirum ne theologi nostri temporis offen- 
dantur, et quo solent odio, in me, qui rixas 
prorsus horreo, invehantur. tuum circa hance 
rem consilium spectabo. et ut scias quid in meo 
hoc opere contineatur, quod concionatoribus 
offendiculo esse possit, dico quod multa attri- 
buta que ab iis et ab omnibus mihi saltem notis 
deo tribuuntur, ego tanquam creaturas con- 
sidero. et contra alia, propter prajudicia ab 
iis tanquam creaturas consideratas, ego attri- 
buta dej esse et ab ipsis male intellecta fuisse 
contendo. et etiam quod Deum a natura non 
ita separem ut omnes, quorum apud me est 
notitia, fecerunt. tuum itaque consilium specto. 
te nempe ut fidelissimum amicum aspicio de 
cujus fide nefas esset dubitare. vale interim et 
ut cepisti me amare perge qui sum 

tuus ex asse 
Benepictus Spinoza.” 

The questions of Oldenburg’s here referred to 
are in Ep. V. Oldenburg’s encouragements and 
exhortations to Spinoza to publish his work at 
the end of Epp. VII. and VIII., the occasion 
of which is not clear as they have hitherto 
stood, are of course in answer to this. Olden- 
burg’s ‘‘ que nostri seculi et moris theologis 
arrident,” Ep. VIII. § 14, takes up Spinoza’s 
‘*timeo nimirum ne theologi nostri temporis 
offendantur.” It should seem that the ‘“ in- 
tegrum opusculum,” planned in 1661 by Spi- 
noza, which was to treat ‘‘de hac re’”’—namely, 
the origin and causal connexion of things—‘‘ et 
etiam de emendatione intellectus,” must have 
been of a more ambitious scope than the existing 
fragment on the ‘Amendment of the Under- 
standing.’ Perhaps the analytical treatise ‘De 
Emendatione Intellectus’ was meant by Spinoza 
to serve as an introduction to the synthetic 
exposition of the ‘ Ethics’ (and, notwithstanding 
its fragmentary state, it is still the best intro- 
duction); and at this stage he would be not 
unlikely to underrate the scale of his work, and 
think of issuing the matter of this treatise and 
of the ‘ Ethics’ (so far as then designed) in one 
‘*integrum opusculum.” 

Now for the end of Ep. XV., which in the 
printed book breaks off with an etc. The date 
is November 20th, 1665. 

‘*Episcopus Monasteriensis postquam male 
conciliatus frisiam, ut hircus Asopi puteum 
ingressus est, nihil promovit. imo nisi bruma 
nimis tempestive incipiat, non nisi cum magno 
damno frisiam relinquet. non dubium est eum 
suasibus unius, aut alterius proditoris, facinus 
hoc ausum fuisse incipere. sed hzc omnia nimis 
antiqua sunt, ut pro novis scribantur. nec 
spatio unius, aut alterius septimanz, aliquid 
contigit novi, quod scriptione dignum sit. de 
pace cum Anglis nulla apparet spes. rumor 
tamen nuper spargebatur propter conjecturam 
quandam legati hollandici, in Galliam missi, et 
etiam, quia ultra islandenses, qui summis viribus 
pri[n]cipem Arausione[n|sem introducere con- 
antur, idque, ut multi putant, Hollandis magis 
ut incommodent, quam ut sibi p[rJosint, viam 
quandam somniaverant, nempe ut dictum prin- 
cipem tanquam mediatorem in Angliam mit- 
terent. verum res plane aliter se habet. Hol- 
landi de pace inpreesentiarum nec per somnium 
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cogitant, nisi res eo forte veniat, ut pacem 
pecunia emant. de Sueciconciliis adhuc dubitatur. 
— plerique eum Méts [Mentz ?] petere, alii 
ollandos. sed hzec nonnisi ex conjectura. 
hanc epistolam preterita septimana scrip- 
seram. sed eam mittere non potui, quia aura 
Hagam proficisci vetabat. hoc incommodi habet 
habitare in pago. nam raro suo tempore epis- 
tolam accipio, nam, nisi detur ex accidenti 
occasio eam mittendi suo tempore, septimana 
una aut altera transit antequam eam accipiam. 
deinde ut eam suo tempore mittere possim non 
raro oritur difficultas. cum igitur videas me tibi 
non tam prompte ac debeo, respondere, id non 
ex €0 venire putes, quod tui obliviscar, interim 
tempus urget, de reliquis alia occasione, jam 
nihil aliud dicere possum, quam te rogare, ut 
Nobilissimo D° Boylio salutem plurimam ex me 
dicas, et ut mej memor vivas, qui sum 
omni affectu tuus 
B. pg Spinoza. 
Voorburgi, 20 Novembri, 1665. 
cupio scire an omnes astronomi 
judicant duos fuisse cometas ex eorum 
motu, an vero ad servandam hypothesin 
Keplerianam. Vale.” 
On the back :— 
**A Monsieur 
Monsiuer Hendry oldenburg 
Secretaire de la Societe royale 
ni the palmall ni st 
Jameses fields 
ni 
London.” 


The political news about the Bishop of 
Miinster, the Swedes, and the chances of peace 
is in answer to Oldenburg’s inquiry, Ep. XIV. 
ad fin.: ** Adiungas ea rogo, que apud vos forte 
dicuntur de tractatu pacis, de Suecici exercitus 
in Germaniam transvecti consiliis, deque epis- 
copi Monasteriensis progressu”; where cf. 
Bruder’s note. In Ep. XVI., ad fin., Olden- 
burg replies to this and to Spinoza’s postscript : 
**Quid Suecus nunc moliatur et Brandiburgicus, 
si potes, explica......P.S8. Quid de nuperis 
cometis nostri philosophi statuant, brevi tibi in- 
dicabo Deo volente.” It will be observed that 
Spinoza’s Latin, thus seen as it were in undress, 
is not that of a master. There are one or two 
slips in spelling, and a verb in the wrong 
mood; and he apparently speaks of Mentz 
by its vernacular name, as not knowing the 
Latin equivalent. Then we find ‘‘cepisti” 
for incepisti at the end of Ep. VI., as pre- 
served in the autograph; and in the same 
passage he makes an apology for his verborum 
penuriam. All this throws some light on the 
Jabour given by Spinoza to subsequent revision, 
and goes to show that he wrote Latin with a 
certain difficulty and hesitation, though much 
more easily than Dutch. So does the autograph 
letter to L. Meyer preserved in Victor Cousin’s 
library, and now printed for the first time in 
an appendix to my book. It is a curious but 
insoluble question whether, after all, Spinoza to 
the end of his life thought and worked out his 
ideas in Spanish or Portuguese, which, as being 
cut off from Jewish society, he can have had 
few or no opportunities of speaking. 

Iam requested by Dr. Land to inform your 
readers that the Spinoza Committee, finding a 
balance in their hands after payment of all 
expenses incurred in the matter of the statue, 
have determined to establish a permanent 
Spinoza Fund. The first application of this 
fund will be to provide for the new edition I 
have already mentioned. Communications for 
the editors, or additional contributions to the 
fund, will be thankfully received by Dr. Camp- 
bell, of the Royal Library, the Hague. 

F. Potzocx. 








NOTES FROM DUBLIN. 
TuE death of Mrs. Jellicoe, not only the head, 
but the heart, of the Alexandra College, has 
been felt by almost every literary person in 





Dublin as the loss of a personal friend, and a 
great blow to the yet struggling system of 
higher female education in Ireland ; for it was 
chiefly to her energy, her unselfishness, and her 
power of attracting all that was good and sound 
in the way of teaching, that the Alexandra 
College has maintained hitherto its unendowed 
existence. She wes a woman who loved the 
excitement of work, who hardly knew mental 
fatigue, and who was always ready to help and 
advise in every difficulty. Her cheery manner, 
her quick resource, her womanly sympathy, 
made friends everywhere, and she will long be 
mourned, not only by her many pupils, to whom 
she was a second mother, but by all the best 
society in Dublin, where she was a well-known 
and welcome figure. She died simply of over- 
work, followed naturally by a break up of the 
nervous system. 

The University of Dublin is beginning a new 
year’s work with an altered and strengthened 
staff on the classical side. Mr. Tyrrell is now 
Regius Professor of Greek. Mr. A. Palmer has 
succeeded to the chair of Latin thus left vacant, 
and during the late summer has produced his 
critical edition of Propertius, which is indeed 
a credit to Irish scholarship. Mr. Mahaffy has 
had the duties of his chair enlarged and its con- 
dition improved, so that he was not even a can- 
didate for the chair of Greek, to which he was 
expected to succeed. He'has been making an 
excursion into his old study, philosophy, during 
the summer, and has printed a little volume on 
Des Cartes, which may be expected immediately. 
In spite of the state of the country the numbers 
of the undergraduates are not falling off, a 
singular fact, and one which throws some light 
on the pretended famine of 1879. 

Meanwhile the Queen’s University is struggling 
to maintain its existence, even after its formal 
condemnation, and is anxiously seeking a 
reprieve from Mr. Gladstone, who is known 
to have no fancy for the new concern called 
into existence by Lord Cairns. This new con- 
cern, the Royal University as it is called, has 
at last begun to hold Council meetings and talk 
about a scheme of education. But nothing has 
yet been published, and it must wait for funds 
till a grant is made by Parliament. Some 
people say that such a grant may be difficult to 
obtain. Nous verrons. G. 








Literary Grossip. 


Tue editors of ‘Charles Dickens’s Letters’ 
are anxious to get together more of his 
correspondence. Miss Dickens and Miss 
Hogarth will, therefore, be grateful if any 
persons possessing letters of Dickens which 
have not been published will send them 
under cover to Miss Hogarth at 11, Strath- 
more Gardens, Kensington, W. ‘The letters 
will be most carefully preserved, copied, and 
returned to their owners with as little delay 
as possible. 

Lorp Braysrooxe has presented to the 
Public Record Office his entire collection of 
American and East Indian papers of Charles, 
first Marquis Cornwallis. Much of the 
correspondence was, of course, included in 
the work edited by Mr. Charles Ross, and 
published in 1859. Mr. Jeaffreson has pre- 
pared a report upon them, and also upon 
the family papers still remaining at Audley 
End, which will appear in the forthcoming 
Eighth Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. 

Tue West Riding magistrates are follow- 
ing the example set them by Leicester, 
Chester, and other corporations, and are 
having their records set in order. They 
have also resolved that a catalogue of them 
be prepared. Unfortunately these records 





do not go further back than the reign of 
Charles I.; but the indictment books of that 
period give much information regarding the 
state of society, while the registers kept at 
Wakefield of estates belonging to Catholics 
in the eighteenth century are of great per. 
sonal and topographical interest. 

Dovsts having been recently thrown upon 
the correctness of that part of the modem 
history of the Jews which represents them 
as having been readmitted to this country 
by Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Israel Davis has 
during the long vacation, with the concur. 
rence of the elders of the Spanish and Por. 
tuguese Synagogue, made a search among 
their archives, and rediscovered the account 
of a lease granted to Jews of a piece of land 
at Stepney in February, 1657 (1656 in the 
document itself, according to the old practice 
of dating), which is identified by an early 
endorsement as forming part of a burial- 
ground. Mr. Davis has also discovered an 
entry, in a book containing records of inter- 
ments, of the burial of Isaac Brito in the 
burying-ground in Ellul, 5617, Jewish era, 
t.e., about the middle of the year a.p. 1657, 
and thus during the lifetime of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Tue land laws are calling into being a 
literature of their own. Mr. J. W. Barclay, 
M.P., is writing an article for an early 
number of the Fortnightly Review on the 
Land Question, in which he will discuss the 
subject in its bearings on modern agricul- 
ture. ‘Our Land Laws of the Past: an 
Essay,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, 
M.P., will shortly be published for the 
Cobden Club by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s new story, which he 
is writing for Harper’s Magazine, will be 
called ‘A Laodicean,’ the title referring, of 
course, to Revelation iii. 15. 


A TRANSLATION into Italian of Vernon 
Lee’s ‘Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy’ will appear during the course of the 
winter. The work has met with a wam 
reception in Italy. 

Ar the Summer School of Philosophy at 
Concord, Mass., ‘‘the historic town in which 
Hawthorne lived so long, and in whow 
ancient graveyard he is buried,” there 
happened to gather this year a number 
Hawthorne’s old friends, of whose conversa- 
tion about him some interesting notes were 
taken. Mr. G. William Curtis, another old 
friend of Hawthorne and one of his asso- 
ciates at Brook Farm, gives these notes, 
with some added reminiscences of his ow), 
in the ‘“Editor’s Easy Chair’ of the No- 
vember number of Zarper’s Magazine, a de- 
partment which it is an open secret is edite 
by him, as “an interesting and valuable 
supplement” to Mr. Henry James’s volume. 
From these notes we learn that— 

‘‘Mr. Alcott told some amusing stories of 
what he called Hawthorne’s diftidence. He 
lived next to him for three years, but he never 
saw him in the street, and during all that time 
Hawthorne was in Mr. Alcott’s house but twice, 
and then by stratagem. There were some 
young women, guests of Mr. Alcott, who one 
day persuaded Hawthorne to step into the 
study. But after a little while, beating his 
bars all the time, he said, suddenly, ‘ The stove 
is too hot,’ and vanished. Once more the sires 
took him in their net, but when they had landed 
him, he said, ‘The clock ticks so loud I must 





go,’ and again he disappeared.” 
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Tue new edition of Dean Hook’s ‘ Life,’ 
which Messrs. Bentley have already an- 
nounced, will contain two new incidents: a 
notice of the support given by Dr. Hook 
to the Rev. F. Maurice when his appoint- 
ment to the chapel in Vere Street was 
opposed, and of the reconciliation between 
Dr. Hook and Dr. Pusey in 1873, after long 
estrangement. 

Messrs. Hansarv’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for September comprises 
forty-five Reports and Papers and thirty 
Papers by Command. Among the former 
interest attaches to the Navy Reports of 
recent Experiments between the Nordenfelt 
and Hotchkiss Guns (with plans); to the 
teport and Evidence on the North British 
Railway (Tay Bridge) Bill; to the Report, 
with Minutes of Evidence, of the Select Com- 
mittee on the London Water Supply; and 
to the Report of the Commissioners on 
Patents for Inventions for the Year 1879. 
Among the Papers by Command we call 
attention to the List of British Merchant 
Ships Foundered or Missing between the 
Ist of January, 1873, and the 16th of May, 
1880, with the trades in which they were 
engagéd, description of cargo, and numbers 
of lives lost ; to the Report on the Gas Ex- 
plosion in the Tottenham Court Road on the 
Sth of July, 1880; tothe Replies to Circular 
of the Board of Trade, dated 10th of June, 
1880, on Continuous Brakes; and to the 
teport by Mr. Juland Danvers on Rail- 
ways in India for the Year 1879-1880. 
There is also a Return of all Officials, 
Higher and Subordinate, in the Public 
Service in Cyprus. 

Ir is said that Mr. Giles, the Inspector of 
the North-Eastern Division of the Bombay 
Presidency, is to succeed Dr. Buhler, C.1.E., 
who, as we have already mentioned, has 
resigned. Dr. Buhler has accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Vienna. 

Tue recent destruction of Prof. Momm- 
sen’s library by fire has drawn the atten- 
tion of librariams to the necessity of 
ensuring the safety of rooms in which 
MSS. are deposited. Thus the Library 
of Heidelberg has obtained a special 
grant for building fireproof rooms for its 
MSS. We are sorry to say that nothing 
of the kind has been planned as yet for 
the Berlin Library, in which the MSS. are, 
so far as we are aware, stored up in those 
rooms which are nearest the roof. 

A new day school for girls under the 
Perse Trust is about to be opened in Cam- 
bridge. The want of a good day school has 
long been felt, and the scheme has been 
warmly taken up by University and town 
residents. The school is open to all classes, 
and the teaching promises to be very good 
and liberal. Religious instruction is given, 
but it is not denominational. On Wednes- 
day last Miss Street, second mistress of the 
Greycoat School at Westminster, was elected 
head mistress. The school will begin on 
January 17th, 1881, in a hired house. The 
managers are selected from the managers of 
the Perse school for boys and four ladies 
appointed by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, 

Dr. Lanpaver, of Strasbourg, has in the 
press a grammar of the Chaldee language. 

Tue Journal of Education for October will 
contain ‘Personal Recollections of the late 


Dr. W. B. Hodgson,’ by Mrs. Hertz, one of 
Dr. Hodgson’s oldest and most intimate 
friends; and ‘Notes on the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination,’ by the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, one of the examiners. ‘The first 
number of the Sguire, a magazine for 
country gentlemen, will appear on Monday. 
It is published by Bennett Brothers, of 
London and Dumbarton, and edited by Mr. 
Morgan Evans. 

Accorpine to the return of the Registrar 
of Books in Madras, the total number of 
publications catalogued in that Presidency 
during 1879 was 775, as compared with 824 
in the previous year. ‘The falling off, how- 
ever, was under the heading of pamphlets. 
Of the registered works, 17 per cent. were 
English, 68 per cent. were in the vernacular 
languages of the Presidency, 8 per cent. 
were in the Oriental classical languages, 
and 7 per cent. were in more than one 
language. There was an increase in the 
number of English and Telugu publications, 
and a decrease in the number of Tamil, 
Canarese, and Hindustani. Of the classical 
works, 63 were Sanscrit, 8 Persian, and 
8 Arabic, all reprints. Generally, the 
return shows a falling off in original effort 
and an increase in the number of trans- 
lations and adaptations of standard works. 
Among the works catalogued were a version 
in Telugu of Shakspeare’s ‘Julius Ceesar,’ 
and versions in Tamil of some of Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakspeare.’ Under the head 
of vernacular poetry the most important 
original work was a Telugu poem in imita- 
tion of the style of Vasucharitra. The only 
philosophical work was a compendious San- 
scrit work on logic, entitled ‘Tarka San- 
graha.’ 

Pror. B. Srapr, of Giessen, will bring 
out a new periodical, having for object 
critical researches regarding the Old Testa- 
ment. It will be issued half-yearly, be- 
ginning on the Ist of April, 1881. The title 
of it will be Zeitschrift fir die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft. 

Tur Archdeacon of Calcutta states that 
the financial position of Doveton College, 
Calcutta, is unsatisfactory, a capital of 
181,000rs. having been reduced to about 
41,000 rs., and 140,000rs. expended on 
maintenance out of capital instead of out 
of income. The fault is ascribed to care- 
lessness on the part of the managers of the 
institution. 

Messrs. Hurst & Brackett have in the 
press a new work, entitled ‘My Journey 
round the World, rd Ceylon, New Zealand, 
Australia, Torres Straits, China, Japan, and 
the United States,’ by Capt. 8S. H. Jones- 
Parry, late 102nd Royal Madras Fusiliers, 
in two volumes. ‘Geraldine and _ her 
Suitors,’ a novel by Mrs. Simpson, author 
of ‘Winnie’s History,’ &c., in three volumes, 
will be shortly published by the same firm. 
Silas K. Hocking, the author of ‘Her 
Benny,’ has anew work in the press, entitled 
‘His Father; or, a Mother’s Legacy.’ Mr. 
Francillon is bringing out a new Christmas 
story. 

WE regret to hear of the death, at the 
age of seventy-six, of Mr. Lewis Smith, 
publisher and bookseller of Aberdeen, which 
occurred on Sunday last. For more than 
fifty years Mr. Smith had been in business, 





and had filled the ofiices of City Treasurer 


and Dean of Guild in Aberdeen, and was 
one of its most active citizens. In May, 
1878, at a large meeting presided over 
by the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, Mr. 
Smith’s portrait was presented to him, as 
a token of the respect in which he was 
held. 

Ir is proposed to erect at Albi a statue 
of Rouget de L’Isle. An enthusiastic meet- 
ing produced liberal subscriptions. 

A recent resolution of the Bombay 
Government places educational officers in 
that Presidency more directly under the 
control of the district officers. It will be 
the duty of the latter to visit the primary 
schools periodically, and to review the 
reports of the inspectors. It is hoped that 
this measure will put a stop to the falling 
off in the numbers attending the schools 
which has taken place in recent years. 

WE understand that Mr. Boscawen has 
discovered in a private collection of objects 
coming from Carchemish a gem representing 
a priest, who stands upon a bee when sacri- 
ficing. The cultus of the bee amongst 
Semitic tribes could be deduced from the 
name of Deborah, ‘“‘ Bee.”” Mr. Boscawen’s 
discovery may help the understanding of 
the passage in Isaiah vii. 18, ‘‘And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
hiss for the fly that 7s in the uttermost part 
of the rivers of Egypt [the Philistines wor- 
shipped the fly], and for the bee that ¢s in 
the land of Assyria.” 


Nive distinguished natives of India have 
recently subscribed sums amounting in all 
to 19,600rs. towards the Oriental Seminary 
Building Fund. 


Ir is well known that the contemporaries 
of Goethe and Schiller published some very 
strange criticisms upon them. Herr Julius 
Braun is engaged upon the compilation of 
a book which is to be made up exclusively 
of a chronological reprint of the criticisms 
which appeared in various periodicals upon 
the two great German poets between the 
years 1770 and 1834. The articles are col- 
lected from well-known contemporary 
publications of Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Halle, Jena, Weimar, Stuttgart, 
and Mannheim. 


Mr. Ettior Srock’s announcements in- 
clude ‘Studies in Genesis,’ by the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes ; ‘Morning, Noon, and Night: a 
Book of Private Prayers,’ by Clergymen of 
the Church of England, edited by Canon 
Garbett ; ‘A Manual on Nursing among the 
Poor,’ by Mrs. Leonard, Secretary of the 
London Bible Woman’s Mission; ‘ The Dis- 
trict Visitor’s Handbook,’ by Rev. W. Boyd- 
Carpenter; ‘Work too Fair to Die,’ a 
memorial volume of sermons by the late 
Rey. C. Bailhache; and ‘The Biblical 
Museum,’ containing Jeremiah to Ezekiel. 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons have in prepa- 
ration ‘Christian Manhood ; or, Memorials 
of a Noble Life,’ a biography of the Rev. 
8. Blackburn, missionary to Fernando Po, 
West Africa, by Mr. Thomas Mitchell; 
‘The Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or 
Free Chapel of All Saints, Derby,’ by Mr. 
J. Charles Cox and Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope; and ‘An Historical Sketch of the 
Parish of Croxall, in the County of Derby,’ 
containing full descriptive accounts and 








pedigrees of the families, by Mr. R Ussher. 
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Elements of Astronomy. By Robert Stawell 
Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. (Longmans & Co.) 
Axovut two years and a half ago we had the 
pleasure of noticing a short treatise on 
astronomy written by Dr. Ball for a series 
of London science class-books. The Royal 
Astronomer for Ireland now appears with a 
more elaborate and extensive work on the 
same subject, which is also one of a new 
series, called ‘‘Text- Books of Science 
adapted for the Use of Artisans and Students 
in Public and Science Schools.” The plan 
and scope of the work remind us very much 
of the excellent and well-known ‘Cours 
Elémentaire d’Astronomie’ of the late M. 
Delaunay, from which work, indeed, our 
author has borrowed several of his illustra- 
tions. The early part of the book gives a 
remarkably clear description, in compara- 
tively small space, of the nature of astro- 
nomical observations, and the means used in 
correcting mechanical errors and performing 
the adjustments requisite in the use of 
astronomical instruments; the apparent 
diurnal motion of the heavens is explained, 
and a first lesson given in recognizing the 
most remarkable of the constellations. The 
circumstances and effects of the earth’s 
motion round the sun and of the moon’s in 
subordination to that of the earth are 
described with great lucidity of arrange- 
ment and fulness of illustration. Chapters 
on ‘“ The Planets,” ‘‘ Comets and Meteors,” 
‘Stars and Nebulx,” and “The Structure 
of the Sun” follow, and in them the author 
selects some of the most interesting and im- 
portant of the great results obtained through 
the knowledge of our own solar system and 
of the regions beyond it. While the mere 
results may be acquired without any know- 
ledge of the principles by which they have 
been arrived at, Dr. Ball assumes in the 
readers of this treatise such an amount of 
rudimentary mathematics as may enable 
them to obtain also a general idea of 
the nature of those principles, and thus 
reach amore scientific standpoint in their 
contemplation of the phenomena of the 
heavens. We know, indeed, but little of 
these, yet it is wonderful that we know so 
much ; and it is impossible that, knowing 
what we do, we should not desire to know 
more. Few only can be votaries of this 
or any other science; but whoever will 
thoroughly master the contents of such a 
work as Prof. Ball’s will be thereafter 
able to follow with intelligible interest the 
principal lines of the future progress of 
astronomy. By including a final chapter 
on ‘Astronomical Constants,” drawn up 
with much care and judgment, Dr. Ball has 
made the work of value as a book of refer- 
ence to more advanced students, and even in 
some degree to the professional astronomer ; 
and as this chapter only occupies about 
ninety pages, it does not inconveniently 
increase the size of the book. We have 
noticed some casual errors, but these are 
not numerous, and we may mention one 
or two. At p. 279, line 8, the word 
“eclipse,” instead of ellipse, makes the sen- 
tence read oddly. This is, of course, what is 
commonly called a misprint, but the author 
will perhaps forgive our calling his attention 
to a somewhat curious instance of /apsus 





plume on his part at pp. 344-5, where we 
read, ‘‘It has been ascertained, by the aid 
of spectrum analysis, that...., and that.... 
we have been able to ascertain,” &c. On 
the whole, however, the work has been very 
carefully passed through the press, and the 
style is remarkably clear and intelligible, so 
that the book is exceedingly well adapted to 
its main purpose, of explaining so much of 
the fundamental principles of astronomy 
as can be understood by those who have 
mastered the elements of Euclid and algebra, 
and possess a rudimentary acquaintance with 
the geometry of planes and spheres. We 
cannot forbear remarking that the author, 
in both places (pp. 183 and 290) where he 
refers to the distance of the sun, accepts as 
accurate the result deduced from the English 
observations of the last transit of Venus. 
Naturally, in his chapter on astronomical 
constants, he carefully collects the values of 
the solar parallax obtained also in other ways, 
and our own impression is that that derived 
from the opposition of Mars is entitled to at 
least as much weight as that from the transit 
of Venus, and that the sun’s mean distance 
searcely, if at all, exceeds ninety-three 
millions of miles. 








The British Moss Flora. 
M.D., F.L.S. Parts I. and IT. 
by the Author.) 

A coop systematic work on British mosses has 

for some time been a desideratum. The classic 

work of Wilson has long been out of print, and 
great additions since its issue have been made 
to the list of species known to inhabit Britain. 

Moreover, since Wilson’s time a great deal has 

been added to our knowledge of the structure 

and the life-history of these singular and beau- 
tiful plants. The shape and arrangement of the 
cells of the leaf are now made to form a means 
of classifying the species, and afford the dilet- 
tante microscopist an easy method of doing 
serviceable work at comparatively little cost to 
himself. The formation, too, of the capsule 
containing the spores, so conspicuous an illus- 
tration of which is afforded by our common 
hair moss or polytrichum, presents an inte- 
resting analogy (we do not know that any 
closer connexion can be asserted) to the alleged 
influence, in certain cases, of the pollen 
not only upon the germ-cell or rudimentary 
embryo, but also on the containing fruit itself. 
There are cases on record where the fruit has 
been affected by the agency of the pollen. But 
what is rare and exceptional among higher 
plants is the rule in mosses. The germ-cell in 
these plants is, in fact, developed, as a direct 
consequence of fertilization, into the spore-case 
or fruit within which the spores are formed. 
Again, there is a curious relationship between 
ferns and mosses which is very likely to escape 
the notice of the superficial observer, but which 
is too important, in these days of pedigree search- 
ing among plants, to be passed over. When the 
spores seen on the back of the frond of a fern 
germinate, they do not at once grow into the cha- 
racteristic form of the perfect fern, but they pro- 
duce a very small green leafy plate, and upon this 
are formed the organs of fertilization from whose 
interaction the new fern originates. We have, 
therefore, two distinct stages of growth, one 
destined to bear the sexually produced germ, and 
the other the spores or asexual buds. In a moss 
the same stages of growth are gone through as 
in the case of the fern ; but while in the latter 
the germ-stage is represented only by a small 
green plate, it constitutes in mosses the whole 
plant as we usually see it. While there is gene- 
rally this marked contrast between the two 
groups, there are one or two ferns whose life- 
history is like that of mosses, and there are cer- 


By R. Braithwaite, 
(Published 





tain mosses which resemble ferns in their modg 
of growth. We have noticed these somewhat 
technical details in order to illustrate the great 
interest which now attaches to the study of the 
life-history of these plants. Dr. Braithwaite’s 
monograph, of which two parts are before us, 
is most carefully and elaborately worked out 
on the lines laid down by Lindberg so far as the 
larger groups are concerned. Dr. Braithwaite 
has not only shown himself to be a very patient 
and careful observer, but he exhibits traces of 
discipline and obedience to salutary rules which 
botanists dealing with the so-called cryptogamous 
plants have not always observed. The illustra. 
tions, from Dr. Braithwaite’s own drawings, are 
most serviceable as aids to the student. They 
have been executed in lithography by Mr. Blair, 


Greenhouse Favourites, dc. With Coloured 
Plates. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

Tuts book consists of a series of plates colour. 
printed, with accompanying text. The plates 
are unequal in execution, some, such as that 
of the Ericas, being very good, while of 
others a less favourable verdict can be given, 
The woodcuts are many of them very coarse 
representations of very ugly flowers, but for the 
latter point the taste of the ‘‘ florist” is answer- 
able. It is cruel, for instance, to see the 
naturally most elegant fuchsia so barbarously 
distorted. The cultural directions, so far as we 
have seen, appear to be excellent, and to have 
been drawn up by persons of much experience, 
Why are their names withheld ? 


Science for All. Edited by Robert Brown, M.A. 
Vol. III. (Cassell & Co.) 

Wuatever branch of science a man may happen 
to be studying, he is sure to find something to 
his taste in turning over the pages of this work. 
Not to go beyond the volume which has just 
been issued, the astronomer will find articles on 
Mars, on Jupiter, and on comets; the meteoro- 
logist will learn something about clouds and 
dew, snow and hail, thunder and lightning ; the 
physicist may carry on his studies in electricity 
and in sound; the zoologist will feel at home 
with corals and starfishes, butterflies and cock- 
roaches, cuttlefishes, snails, and frogs; the 
botanist at one time listens to the lessons taught 
by plants during flowering and at another time 
learns the origin of the potato disease; the 
mineralogist may revel among emeralds and 
beryls, or may descend the depths of a lead- 
mine; the geologist will find descriptions of 
extinct volcanoes ; while the physical geographer 
turns his attention to coral islands, to rivers, 
and to table-lands, or finally diving to the sea- 
bottom learns the mysteries of deep-sea life. 
Surely there is here sufficient diversity to please 
everybody who has a scientific hobby. After 
looking through the work we are disposed to 
think that, on the whole, each volume is an 
advance upon its predecessors, both in the cha- 
racter of the articles and in the excellence of 
the illustrations. 


Shell Mounds of Omori. By Prof. E. S. Morse. 
Vol. I. Part I. (Tokio, University Press.) 
Tus volume, issued by the University of Tokio, 
is remarkable as being in every sense Japanese, 
The paper, printing, and lithographic plates are 
the handiwork of natives. The drawing of the 
objects, with the exception of those in the last 
plate, is the work of Japanese artists ; and the 
compositors in the printing office were ‘not 
able to speak a word of English.” These Omori 
mounds (length of deposit 294 feet, depth 
13 feet) are situated on the west of the railway 
between Yokohama and Tokio, and are nearly 
half a mile from the shores of the Bay of Yedo. 
Hence, it is argued, the land has been elevated 
since they were made. In these mounds there 
is an abundance of hand-made pottery, and 
some of the fractured vessels have been mended, 
as has been observed in urns found in European 
dolmens, &c., by boring holes through the clay 
walls, These vessels are highly ornamented, 
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their forms and designs being very diverse. No 
personal ornaments have been met with, and 
very few stone implements, whereas “many 
finished implements of various kinds are widely 
distributed in Japan.” This fact, Prof. Morse 
thinks, argues great antiquity in the deposits. 
The great antiquity, he considers, is further 
shown by the changes, some of them consider- 
able, that have taken place in the forms and 
sizes of certain species of the shells. Modern 
shells are smaller and less developed than the 
more ancient, and as this fact has been noticed 
in the mollusks found in the Danish and other 
shell mounds, it is his opinion that ‘‘ changes 
more or less great have taken place since the 
ancestors of those now living along the shore 
formed the food of the savages who made the 
deposits.” There is another piece of evidence, 
viz., that of cannibalism. Human bones were 
‘‘ mixed indiscriminately with other remains of 
feasts,” some artificially fractured for the ex- 
traction of the marrow, others cut and scratched ; 
and although Japanese historical records reach 
back for upwards of 1,500 years no allusion is 
made to such a practice. A drawing is given 
(Plate xvi. fig. 10) of the canine tooth of a boar 
ground down to form an arrow point. Among 
other things found in a shell mound near St. 
Margaret's Bay, Halifax, Nova Scotia, was 
a beaver’s tooth formed into a cutting instru- 
ment (Anthrop. Review, 1864, p. 223). Shell 
mounds are found in various parts of the world 
near the sea-shore, and no doubt other heaps 
of the same kind have disappeared without any 
examination of their contents. It has been 
observed with regard to some that, owing to the 
encroachment of the sea, they are now nearer to 
the shore than formerly, and in other instances, 
by the elevation of the land, they are further 
removed. The former is the case with the 
Omori mounds, and this was the case likewise 
with a shell mound situated at a few miles 
distance from Boulogne-sur-Mer, which was 
observed in 1849 by an Englishman, who de- 
scribed it as being composed of cockle-shells, 
300 feet long, 24 to 36 feet wide, and 10 feet 
6 inches high at one end, 6 feet at the other, 
and which was formerly a league further from 
the shore than it is now, if it still exists; for 
in the year just mentioned an embankment was 
in course of construction, and the materials of 
the mound were being actively carted away, 
without any examination of its contents. This 
volume of the Memoirs of the Science Depart- 
ment of the University of Tokio is a valuable 
contribution to the evidence of man’s antiquity, 
habits, and customs, as furnished by his kitchen- 
middens in different parts of the world. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


A RECENT number (No. 7) of the Russische Revue 
gives a far fuller réswmé of Col. Prejevalsky’s 
letters than has yet appeared in this country. 
Amongst other things he mentions that, during 
his transit of the Tien-Shan and Gobi desert 
from Zaisan station to the verge of the Tibetan 
plateau, a distance of 1,370 miles, which he 
traversed in five months, he but once came 
across trees under the shelter of which he was 
enabled to pitch his tent. The specimens of 
birds collected in this region numbered 176, 
mammals 30, and plants 406. Fishes were 
equally scanty, but reptiles, on the other 

d, were very numerous. Surveys were con- 
tinuously made, as well as observations for 
longitude, latitude, height, and meteorological 
phenomena. Collections and observations were 
also made during the progress of the party along 
the route from Northern Tibet as far as the 
village of Nak-chu, a place of which frequent 
mention is made by Huc, the Pundit Nain 
Singh, and in native itineraries. Politically speak- 
ing, Tibet commences at Nak-chu, the bleak 
highland tothe north being inhabited by predatory 
nomads, who gave Prejevalsky some trouble. 
His last letter is dated Sining, 8th of March, 


1880, and he then contemplated the exploration 
of the upper Hoang-ho, where he says there are 
enormous forest-covered mountains. The scanty 
news since received about Prejevalsky seems to 
indicate that, owing to the misunderstanding 
between Russia and China, he was first im- 
prisoned by the Chinese and then compelled to 
return to Russia without visiting the sources of 
the Hoang-ho. 

Signor Bianchi’s diary of a journey to Gurage 
in L’Esploratore is disappointing. It contains 
but little geographical information. As to the 
commercial future which these Italian expe- 
ditions are to realize, Count P. Antonelli writes 
despondingly. In a letter dated Let Marefia 
(a village to the north of Ankober), March 29th, 
1880, he says :—‘‘ As respects commerce, Shoa, 
as such, has nothing to offer. It receives ivory, 
musk, gold, &c., from the neighbouring Galla 
countries, but it would be a mistake to imagine 
that these things could be obtained at remune- 
rative prices, or in exchange for European mer- 
chandise. Our weapons and manufactures are 
objects of curiosity, and readily accepted as 
presents, but would find no purchasers. They 
are not wanted. For two dollars a man can 
dress as a gentleman, for that sum procures him 
fifty yards of excellent home-made cloth, suffi- 
cient for a double shama or mantle, a pair of 
trousers, and an ample head-dress. What 
European cloth can compete with these prices? 
And thus it is with most other articles. A few 
days ago I bought for an amulié, worth about 
5d., a small scythe and a dagger, of Galla work- 
manship. A good lance sells for two amulié. 
Only guns would find a market here, but the 
number of purchasers is small, and the difli- 
culties of transport from the coast are great. 
Ivory, musk, &c., can be obtained only for 
ready money, but the whole venture may be 
lost on the road to the coast.” But though the 
travellers sent out by the Societa d’Esplorazione 
Commerciale in Africa may not succeed in open- 
ing new markets, they certainly add to some 
extent to our geographical knowledge, and do 
not therefore labour altogether in vain. 

Col. Flatters has once more left Paris for 
Wargla, on the confines of the Sahara, where an 
escort of Tuaregs is already expecting his arrival, 
in order to conduct him through the Hogar 
country to Sakatu. The colonel is accompanied 
by a numerous scientific staff, including a geo- 
logist, M. Roche, two surveyors, MM. Beringer 
and Santin, and a medical man, M. Guiard. 
Forty-eight men of the Algerian Tirailleurs will 
form his escort. 

Dr. Matteucci has after all failed in forcing 
his way into Wadai, and Don Giovanni Borghese 
is shortly expected at Rome. 

In the person of M. Gaffarel, a new defender 
of the brothers Zeni has arisen. In his first 
article, published in the Revue de oe for 
October, M. Gaffarel summarizes the Venetians’ 
narrative, and identifies Zichmni with Henry 
Sinclair, Lord of the Orkneys. In this identifi- 
fication he agrees with Forster and Mr. Major, 
but whilst these critics look upon Zichmni as the 
Venetians’ rendering for Sinclair, M. Gaffarel 
says it is a corruption of the old Norse title 
“‘thegn” or thane. In his next article the 
learned Frenchman will look out for Frislanda, 
and we feel almost sure he will identify it with 
the Faréer, as Mr. Major has done. 

The same number of the Revue contains a 
valuable map of Tonkin, illustrative of a series 
of able articles on that quasi-French province 
from the pen of Dr. Maget, Resident Sanitary 
Officer. In Tonkin the French have evidently 
acquired valuable privileges. Will they never 
succeed in turning them to advantage? - 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Haratp WESTERGAARD, of Copenhagen, 
contributes to the Journal of the Statistical 
Society an interesting note on mortality in the 
Farée Islands and in Greenland, which contains 


the Farée Islands, about 10,000 in number, are 
of Norwegian origin, a tall, handsome, healthy 
peop‘e, nearly all born on the islands, and the 
death rate is as low as sixteen in the thousand. 
In Greenland, on the contrary, the Eskimo 
features still prevail, the inhabitants of the 
whole country do not amount to 10,000, and 
they live under such unfavourable conditions 
for longevity that in South Greenland the death 
rate reaches thirty-seven in the thousand. The 
most fatal months are those of autumn. 

The collections of the Paris Anthropological 

Society are henceforth to be called the Musée 
Broca, in memory of the late illustrious general 
secretary of the Society, and in correspondence 
with the neighbouring museums bearing the 
names of Dupuytren and Orfila. 
’ Dr. E. B. Tylor, President of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, has been elected a Foreign 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. 

Dr. Gavarret succeeds Broca as director of the 
school, and Dr. Mathias Duval as director of 
the laboratory, of anthropology at Paris. Dr. 
Topinard takes the direction of the Revue 
@ Anthropologie. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Tue following are the places of Faye’s comet 
from Prof. Axel Mdller’s ephemeris, at Berlin 
midnight, for next week until November 9th, 
when the moon will again be at her first quarter. 
Before the end of that month the comet will 
have become considerably fainter. 


Date. R.A, N.P.D. 
h. m. s. oi. ih 
Nov. 1 22 52 50 90 16 
- 22 53 28 90 24 
a 2 22 54 9 90 31 
» 4 22 54 52 90 37 
» 8 22 55 37 90 44 
a- « 22 56 24 90 50 
» @ 22 57 13 90 56 
sae 2258 4 91 2 
9 22 58 57 91 7 


Hartwig’s comet is now out of the reach of any 
but very powerful telescopes, as Schiiberle’s has 
been for some time past. The last number 
(No. 2343) of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
contains some observations of Hartwig’s comet 
by Prof. Tacchini at Rome on the 9th and 
10th inst. It is described by him as having 
then a nebulous nucleus and bright coma, with 
indications of a tail (indiziv di coda). Dr. 
C. F. W. Peters obtained a single observation 
of it at Kiel on the 14th. Of Faye’s comet 
Prof. Tacchini publishes in the number of the 
Nachrichten referred to above a series of ob- 
servations made during the fortnight ending 
October 9th; and in the Comptes Rendus for 
the 11th M. Bigourdan gives a continuation of 
his observations of Hartwig’s. 

The planet Mercury will be at its greatest 
eastern elongation a little before midnight on 
Tuesday, the 2nd of November; but being in 
the constellation Scorpio, it will set about half 
an hour after the sun. Venus is in the same 
constellation, her southern declination is nearly 
as great as that of Mercury, and she still sets 
before 6 o'clock, a little later, however, each 
night, so that there will be time to observe her 
after sunset. Jupiter is now on the meridian a 
little before 10 o'clock, and Saturn about half- 

ast. 

The next course of the Gresham Lectures on 
Astronomy will be delivered by the Rev. E. 
Ledger at Gresham College at 6 o'clock on the 
evenings of Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the 8th, 10th, 11th, and 12th prox. 
The subject will be in continuation of the last 
course, and will comprise the planets Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. 

An interesting series of articles has just ap- 
peared in the Astronomical Register on ‘ Astro- 
nomy in Italy,’ founded in great part upon the 
‘Observatoires d’Italie’ of M. Rayet, Professor 
of Physical Astronomy at Bordeaux. The survey 
naturally includes Sicily, where Prof. Cacciatore 
(son of the assistant and successor of the famous 








some anthropological facts. The inhabitants of 


Piazzi) has, since the removal of Prof. Tacchini? 
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to Rome, taken charge of the Observatory of 
Palermo. With the writer of these articles 
we much regret that the large expenditure on 
armaments now deemed necessary prevents 
the Italian Government from doing as much 
for the promotion of science as it otherwise 
might, and hope that at no distant date the 
astronomers of the land of Galileo may have 
the means of making full use of its beautiful 
skies. 

Mr. Stone has just published the ‘ Results of 
the Astronomical Observations made at the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, Oxford, in the Year 1876,’ a 
work which has been delayed in consequence of 
the death of the Rev. R. Main, the late director, 
on May 9th, 1878, at which time less than half 
the present volume was in type. Mr. Stone 
took charge of the observatory at midsummer, 
1879, but the reorganization of the staff, the 
cleaning, repair, and adjustments of the instru- 
ments, prevented him for some time from 
devoting much attention to the state of the 
back reductions ; and when he was at last able 
to do so some further delay was produced by 
the difficulties usually attendant on ‘‘ taking up 
the threads of unfinished astronomical work,” a 
remark which every one who has been connected 
with observatory work will appreciate. 








SOCIETIES. , 

NuMISMATIC.— Oct. 21.—J. Evans, Esq., D.C.L., 
President, in the chair—Mr. Hoblyn exhibited 
patterns for a penny and halfpenny of George IIL. 
1788, by Pingo, the former being the first copper 
coin struck of that denomination ; also a penny of 
Jamaica, struck in copper instead of white metal, 
and patterns for one-cent and half-cent pieces of 
Nova Scotia, 1861, differing materially from the 
current coin.—Mr. Pearson exhibited a curious and 
unpublished leaden medallet of Queen Elizabeth, 
with the inscription NIL NISI CONSILIO, 1588.—Mr. 
Gill exhibited a styca of Wulfred, Archbishop of 
York, of base silver, and a copper coin of Cunobeline 
found at Chester Camp, near Wellingborough, of the 
type of Evans, Pl. xii. 6.—Mr. P. Gardner read a 
paper on some new and unpublished Bactrian coins. 
—Capt. E. Hoare communicated a paper on some 
early and modern tokens bearing the name of 
Hoare. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Oct. 6.—H. T. Stainton, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.— Sir A. Scott and Mr. F. E. Robin- 
son were elected ordinary Members.—Mr. McLachlan 
stated that last year he had exhibited specimens of 
Anthocoris nemorum,av Hemipterous insect supposed 
to be damaging the hops grown near Canterbury, but 
had then expressed his opinion that the insect was 
not the true culprit, its habits being probably car- 
nivorous. This year he had received from the same 
correspondent some small larve2 which had been 
found in the cones, and these he considered were 
not only the true enemy of the hops, but were also 
the food of the Anthocoris.—Sir 8. Saunders exhi- 
bited a series of apterous females of the new species 
of Seteroderma adverted to at the previous meeting, 
and read remarks thereon.—Messrs. Kirby, Fitch, 
Ralfe, and the Rev. E. N. Gilbert exhibited several 
varieties of Lepidoptera taken in this country and 
on the Continent, some of which. from the structure 
of the antennz, were considered “ hermaphrodite ” 
forms.—Mr. H. Ramsden communicated a note on 
Pyrophorus causticus,a Cuban tire-fly— Mr. Swinton 
read two papers entitled ‘Some Experiments on the 
Variability of Lepidoptera undertaken during the 
Year 1880,’ and exhibited specimens and figures in 
illustration.—Mr. Butler communicated a paper en- 
titled ‘Observations on the Lepidopterous Genus 
Terias, with Descriptions of hitherto unnamed Forms 
from Japan.—Mr. Waterhcuse communicated a 

aper ‘On the Buprestide from Madagascar.’— 

essrs. Kirby, Distant, and McLachlan called the 
attention of the Society to a method of publishing 
descriptions of new species pursued by M. André in 
recent parts of his work on European Hymeno- 

tera. These were not only inserted on the cover of 

is quarterly parts, but even at the end of sheets of 
advertisements laid loosely between the pages of a 
part. It was regretted that no other course than 
that of protest and disapprobation could be applied 
in the interest of science to such a practice. 





QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.— Oct. 22.—T. C. White, 
Esq., President. in the chair—TIwo new Members 
were elected.—Mr. F. Crisp exhibited an improved 
form of bottle slide, which could be adjusted to any 
desired thickness, and might be taken to pieces when 
required for cleaning.—Dr. M. C. Cooke read a paper 





‘On New Fresh-water Alge found during the Year,’ 
in the course of which he described nine species 
which were new to Great Britain, of which three 
were new to the British Isles. Another species also 
found was as yet unnamed. The new species were 
found by Mr. Wills at Capel Curig, and belonged to 
the genus Staurastrum. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly, 
-- Musical Association, 5.—* Inquiry into the Origin and Grewth 
of certain Musica! Idioms and Expressions,’ mr. E. H. Turpin. 
Society of Engineers, 74 
Royal Academy, 8.—* Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 
Institute of British Architects. 8 
Biblical Archeology, 83.—‘ Bi-Lingual Hittite and Cuneiform 

Inscription of Tarkondémos,’ Prof. A. H. Sayce ; ‘ Inscription 

of Tarkutimme, and the Monuments from Jerablus, in the 

British Museum,’ Mr. T. Tyler. 

Education Society.—‘ Curriculum in 

School,’ Mr. H. C. Bowen. 

— Geological, 8.—' Serpentine and Associated Rocks of Anglesey, 
with a Note on the so-called Serpentine of Porthdiulleyn, Car- 
narvonshire,’ Prof. T. G. Bonney; ‘Occurrence of some 
Remains of Recent Plants in Brown Hematite,’ Mr. J. A. 
Phillips; ‘ Locality of some Fossils found in the Carboniferous 
Kocks T'ang Shan, about 120 Miles N.N.E. from Tientsin,’ Mr. 
J. W. Carrall, with Remarks on the Fossils by Mr. W. Car- 
ruthers. 

Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 

_ Chemical, 8—*Compounds of Vanadium and Sulphur,’ Mr. 
E. W. E. Kay ; and Ten other Papers. 

-- Linnean, 8 —* Additions to our Knowledge of the Flora of North- 
West India,’ Prof. G. Watt; ‘Papilionide of South Australia 
(Adelaide and Yorke’s Peninsula),’ Mr. J. G. O. Tepper; *‘ Mr 
Kitching’s Collection of Flowering Plants from Madagascar,’ 


a Model Middle-Class 


M +. Baker. 
Philological, 8.—Spelling Reform. 








Science Gossig. 


Unper the title of ‘The Abbotts Farm ; or, 
Practice with Science,’ Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
are preparing for publication a work by Prof. 
Tanner, the examiner in the principles of 
agriculture under the Government Department 
of Science, in which the practical advantages 
are considered which are likely to arise from the 
numerous classes now being established through- 
out the kingdom for instruction in agricultural 
science. 

Tue Geologists’ Association will hold its open- 
ing meeting for the session 1880-81 on Friday 
next, when the President, Prof. T. Rupert 
Jones, will read a paper on ‘ The Geologists’ 
Association : its Origin and Progress.’ 

Tue following changes are proposed in the 
constitution of the Council of the London 
Mathematical Society for the ensuing session : 
Mr. 8S. Roberts, President ; Dr. Hirst and Mr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, Vice-Presidents; Mr. Merri- 
field, Treasurer ; Prof. H. J. S. Smith and Mr. 
R. F. Scott to take the places of Lord Rayleigh 
and Mr. Leudesdorf, who retire. The retiring 
President, Mr. Merrifield, proposes to offer some 
‘Considerations respecting the Translation of 
Series of Observations into Continuous For- 
mule’ as his valedictory address at the annual 
general meeting on November 11th. 

THe new part of Abhandlungen of the 
Naturwissenschaftliche Verein at Hamburg 
shows proof of industry on the part of the 
members in the papers descriptive of specimens 
in the Hamburg Museum, ‘Species Piscium 
Nove Minusque Cognit,’ by P. Bleeker, and 
‘Die Familie der MHyaleiden, nach ihren 
Schalencharakteren betrachtet,’ by Dr.G. Pfeffer. 
Among the coloured plates with which the part 
is illustrated is a drawing of a new deer from 
the Amurland, supposed to be the Cervus euste- 
phanus of Blanford. The same Society has pub- 
lished a continuation of its Verhandlungen, with 
papers interesting to physicists among those on 
natural history subjects. Dr. H. Kriiss contri- 
butes ‘ Ueber die Grenze der Leistungsfihigkeit 
der Mikroscope’; and Dr. A. Voller ‘ Ueber 
ein neues Absorptionshygrometer’ and ‘ Ueber 
die Nichtexistenz strahlender Materie in den 
Crookes’schen Roéhren.’ In this last some of 
Mr. Crookes’s conclusions are called in question. 


MM. Macé anv Nicari have made a careful 
study of the distribution of light in the solar 
spectrum. They state, in their communication 
to the Academy of Sciences on the 11th of 
October, that the maximum intensity of illu- 
minating power exists in the yellow ray near the 
line D. 


Dr. Berasma, Director of the Magnetical and 





out the fourth volume of the series of meteoro- 
logical observations for which he is responsible, 
comprising results of the three years 1876 to 
1878 inclusive, together with thirteen year’ 
results, commencing with 1866, in tabular 
arrangement. Under barometric pressure, 
among many details, the mean change from 
hour to hour and the monthly and annual 
oscillation are given, and similarly under tempe- 
rature and humidity of the air and tension of 
the atmospheric vapour. The particulars under 
the head of rain are copious and instructive ; the 
monthly and annual quantities are stated, and 
are followed by tables showing how much per 
cent. of the total daily amount fell during each 
of the twenty-four hours ; how much every two, 
three, and six hours ; how much from midnight 
to noon, and from noon to midnight ; how much 
during the hours of the day, and how much 
during the hours of the night; and how 
much during each of the three seasons which 
make up a Batavian year. The book, 3 
spacious folio, is published by order of the 
Government of Netherlands India, and is a 
praiseworthy specimen of colonial printing. 

Mr. Epison, in the North American Review, 
has an article on his system of domestic electric 
lighting. He now uses for the production of 
his incandescent light loops of carbon prepared 
from a Japanese bamboo, enclosed in oval bulbs 
of glass from which the air is exhausted. He 
proposes that the electricity employed for illu- 
mination at night should be used as a motive 
power during the day. 

M. Cros drew the attention of the Académie 
des Sciences, on October 11th, to a memoir pre- 
sented by him in 1872, in which, guided by theo- 
retical considerations, he drew conclusions on the 
mechanical action of light, which he thinks have 
a great similarity to those of Prof. Bell. For 
example, a ray of light sent into a tube resonating 
with a certain note was interrupted a correspond- 
ing number of times in a second, and thus by 
the alternate condensation and rarefaction of the 
air sounds were produced. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M'‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, 
Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 








DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM, 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—ls. 








House Architecture. By J.‘J. Stevenson. 
2 vols. Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tus handsome work is written by one of the 
ablest leaders of the so-called ‘‘Queen Anne” 
movement. The first volume is exclusively 
devoted to ‘‘Architecture,’”’ the second to 
‘‘ House Planning.” To anything like full 
consideration of the latter subject our pages 
are unsuited ; suffice it, therefore, to say that 
the author has devoted a great deal of space 
and care to practical matters, and that on 
such topics as materials and construction, 
heating, ventilation, lighting, warming, 
cold and hot water, sewage, and the dis- 
position of the numerous parts of a house, 
he has contrived to arrange an extremely 
large mass of practical advice in such 4 
manner that it is available for instant refer- 
ence. He is, of course, not infallible. For 
instance, when speaking of the use of marble 
for exterior work in towns, he says nothing 
of its extreme destructibility; and while 
bestowing limited commendation on what is 
absurdly called the Mansard roof, he omits 
to warn the builder against the danger of 
fire which this kind of roof entails. We 
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little panes of glass in windows and his 
detestation of large sheets. He overlooks 
the facts that repose and simplicity are de- 
sirable in modern windows, as seen from 
without, and that repose and simplicity 
are destroyed by those little squares of 
glass which ‘‘ Queen Anne” architects 
affect. Nor does he say anything about the 
obstacles to looking out which the clumsy 
wooden gratings of his favourite panes 
impose. Neither do we agree with him 
about the artistic merits of the example he 
brings forward when discussing this subject, 
a house in the Strand, which, according to 
our author, has been esthetically ruined by 
the substitution of large single panes for 
many little ones, whereas, he says, the ad- 
joining buildings retain their grated case- 
ments, and therefore their ancient charm. 
Even his example is not in point, for if its 
clumsy architecture can be classed at all, it 
is Italian, while its neighbours are nearer 
to the right Dutch model, but applied, it is 
true, with exceptional good taste. How- 
ever that may be, the decisive argument 
is that in gloomy London clumsy wooden 
gratings exclude a great deal of light. But 
while we must take exception to Mr. Steven- 
son’s theories about windows, we are free to 
confess that his remarks on roofs are perti- 
nent, and so are those scattered through 
this volume on the ventilation of school- 
rooms—a matter of vital importance, but so 
much neglected that even in large public 
establishments few rooms are ventilated at 
all. As Mr. Stevenson quietly remarks, one 
of the disadvantages of living in a well- 
ventilated house is that every other house 
feels close and stifling. 

In his introduction Mr. Stevenson de- 
plores the ignorance and lack of feeling for 
art which have covered the country with 
miles on miles of hideous streets, and dotted 
every landscape with “villas” alike preten- 
tious and false. Yet, as he rightly remarks, 
there is prevalent a desire for better know- 
ledge; there is wealth, and a wish to spend 
it on architecture. He hints that one of 
the causes of this state of things is that we 
know too much about architecture, but he 
is probably nearer the truth when he says 
that our restlessness prevents us from 
adhering to any one style till we have per- 
fected it and made it our own. This is, 
most probably, the true explanation of our 
deficiencies. Any style which suited the 
climate in which it is employed would do to 
begin with; development must follow if 
architects will give up obeying the whims 
of mere fashion, and adapt the chosen 
model to current service. Good taste would 
grow if we thus constructed our houses 
loyally, and that sense of proportion on 
the importance of which our author waxes 
emphatic and enthusiastic would exert more 
and more power over the minds of those who 
build. ‘* People,” Mr. Stevenson tells us, 
“have often amused themselves calculating 
proportions by mathematics, which undoubtedly 

the power of expressing them, but only 
after the proportion has been invented, just as 
mathematics can express musical harmonies.” 
Mr. Stevenson includes under the term “‘ pro- 
rtion”’ more than is commonly expressed 
y it. By proportion is usually meant the 
relationship of parts to parts, the sizes of 
each, and the amount of light and shadow 
they comprise or contain. Mr. Stevenson goes 





further, and includes the giving of emphasis 
where it is wanted as a factor of proportion. 
Emphasis is, of course, not less noble than 
any other function of good architecture, but 
we reckon it among the elements of expres- 
sion. When Mr. Stevenson says that in 
the “old Italian palaces, where the great 
entertaining rooms were at the top of the 
house, it was fitting that the great cornice 
should be immediately over them,” we 
admit the force of his remark, but we fail 
to see what it has to do with proportion. 

Symmetry and harmony are rightly called 
essentials of good architecture, and Mr. 
Stevenson is not to be accused of want of 
appreciation of them when he expresses 
strong doubts of the wisdom of those who 
are finishing two great steeples alike (!) 
in the Cathedral of Cologne. Symmetry is 
“not essential in every case, as when of 
the two western towers of a cathedral which 
had been originally intended they [the old 
architects] carried up only one,” as at 
Strasbourg. On the other hand, a morbid 
feeling for’harmony has led to the de- 
struction of countless works of art by 
“restorers” of ancient buildings, simply 
because they were out of keeping with the 
architecture surrounding them; nay, the 
very architecture itself, to say nothing of 
the fittings it enshrined, has been wrecked 
in order that all may “match.” In 
speaking of the nature and limits of con- 
trast and ornament, Mr. Stevenson con- 
troverts Mr. Ruskin’s dictum that ‘‘a mere 
utilitarian building like a fortress cannot 
be considered architecture.” He adduces 
as examples two towers on the walls of 
Nuremberg, which are wholly without orna- 
ment, and certainly they are not unworthy 
of Diirer, whose name they bear. The fact 
is that we recognize the primary impressions 
of art wherever fitness to function is obvious. 
As the author says a few pages further on, 
ornament for its own sake is weakness, and 
it is valuable only when it assists the mean- 
ing of a design. 

It is one of Mr. Stevenson’s cardinal points 
of belief that Gothic architecture had spent 
its vitality when it was superseded by the 
enthusiasm for everything classic. He dis- 
poses of the classical craze by pointing out the 
absurdities to which it was reduced when it 
adopted features unsuited to modern wants. 
This, of course, leads tothe goal of ourauthor’s 
efforts, that is, the answer which should 
be given to the question, ‘‘ What style of 
architecture is most suited to our houses?” 
In speaking of the ‘‘ renaissance of architec- 
ture’’—a much truer term would have been 
the ‘‘ architecture of the Renaissance”—Mr. 
Stevenson declares that the state of archi- 
tecture at the present day is similar to that 
which produced ‘‘these national Renaissance 
styles ”’:— 

‘‘For thirty years we have been trained in 
the principles and freedom of Gothic. The 
world can never again accept the dominion of 
classic rules, a dominion founded on an ignor- 
ance which recognized no difference between 
the Greek and Roman orders, and considered 
the clumsy Roman expedient of amalgamating 
the Greek orders and the Roman arch to be the 
ultimate outcome of architecture. We accept 
with knowledge and consciousness the freedom 
from classic restraint which the Renaissance 
builders took unconsciously; while classic 
details and classic forms are the basis of our 
style, as they were of theirs. The attempt of 





the last thirty years to introduce the Gothic 
style into domestic and civil architecture has 
failed. In churches the case is different ; their 
associations are to a great extent medizval ; but 
the traditional habits of our daily life are too 
deep-seated to be altered, and Classic has still 
remained the domestic style of the country. 
Let us accept it as the basis, the material of our 
style, but infuse into it the Gothic spirit and 
freedom which we have lately learned.” 

Mr. Stevenson says that it is the aim of 
his own professional career to carry this 
doctrine into effect. He believes the theory 
has been so successfully applied that to 
advocate his views would be useless, ‘for 
the world has come round to them.” It 
is fair to say that by “Queen Anne” Mr. 
Stevenson does not mean the vulgar and 
‘“‘cheap” displays of ignorance which find 
favour in the eyes of speculative builders ; 
but at the same time it is impossible to 
admit that the popularity which he claims 
for ‘‘Queen Anne” is so great as he 
assumes, or that people are so much at one 
on the subject as he supposes. Wherever 
in the wealthy commercial cities of England 
anything grandiose is desired and effective- 
ness is sought after, the pompous modes 
of the later, not the true, Renaissance are 
employed, because they allow of the display 
of the most costly labour and expensive 
materials, such as polished granites and 
elaborate and rich if not fine carvings. 
The measure of success which has attended 
the introduction of genuine ‘‘ Queen Anne”’ 
is due rather to the predominance of the 
Gothic spirit in recent domestic and civil 
examples than to that love for “classic” 
forms which our author rather boldly de- 
clares to be the inheritance of the Renais- 
sance. We trust that the growth of taste 
and knowledge may lead to the adoption of 
the purer and simpler kinds of Gothic forms 
of detail as most in harmony with the free- 
dom Mr. Stevenson desires; but to obtain 
these forms at their best we must educate a 
class of workmen as well as the public. 
At present ‘“‘Queen Anne” supplies an ex- 
cuse for the employment of most clumsy 
forms, such as the most ignorant work- 
men can be trusted with. The “style,” 
or rather ‘‘fashion,” itself is essentially 
Gothic ; its purest manifestations have most 
of Gothic in their planning, massing, 
and details. But whether we call the new 
architectural movement we all desire Gothic, 
“‘Queen Anne,”’ or Renaissance, at least let 
us have a refined mode of building suited 
to the climate. Mr. Stevenson himself has 
laboured in vain if this refinement be not 
obtainable along with the grace, harmony, 
dignity, and, above all, the expressiveness 
of true Gothic, but it is incompatible with 
the besetting sin of ‘‘Queen Anne,” which is 
a temptation to use ‘bulbous curves and 
ugly forms.” 

The general reader will find these volumes 
interesting, not only on account of the ani- 
mated and picturesque way in which the 
subject has been treated, but also because of 
the independence of the author’s views, and, 
although we decline to accept all his conclu- 
sions, his earnestness and fine taste. Those 
who are interested in the question whether or 
not ‘‘ workmen only can be trusted to pro- 
duce good architecture,” a theory which has 
received much more attention than it de- 
served, will find some sharp remarks in the 
section which deals with the “conditions of 
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producing good architecture.” Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. James Fergusson are dissected in 
the same chapter, and much to Mr. Steven- 
son’s satisfaction. 





We have received a volume of patterns of 
old German linen embroidery for modern imi- 
tation, Musterbuch altdeutscher Leinen Stickeret 
(Berlin, Lipperheide). This, which is the third 
instalment, consists chiefly of initial letters, 
corners, and mottoes of the quaint nature 
loved by our forefathers upon their table 
and hand linen. The modern revival of taste 
for artistic needlework will make this volume 
very welcome. It is an édition de luze, 
printed on fine paper, the patterns most 
clearly marked, and yet so cheap as to be within 
reach of every one. The patterns have been 
selected from good specimens of old needle- 
work to be found in German museums and 
private collections. Most of them date from 
the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the early 
years of the eighteenth century. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. publish two 
children’s books, being the Pussie Cat's A BC 
and the Punch and Judy Alphabet, both of 
which works are illustrated with designs in 
colours which are not without spirit. 





NUMISMATIC LITERATURE. 

Guide to the Select Greek and Roman Coins 
exhibited in Electrotype in the British Museum. 
By Barclay V. Head.—Visitors to the British 
Museum who have passed through the King’s 
Library of late must have observed a new and 
extensive series of electrotypes of Greek and 
Roman gold and silver coins. The Trustees 
have now published a ‘ Guide,’ describing these 
coins and the principles of their arrangement. 
This ‘ Guide’ is sold in two forms, either plain 
or illustrated with photographic plates. We 
believe that this is the first of the Museum 
guides to be illustrated. The idea is excellent. 
Photography renders good illustrations cheap, 
and afew pictures have a wonderful influence in 
making a handbook attractive. Visitors who have 
been interested in the study of any class of objects 
will generally find an illustrated guide a pleasing 
and useful record to keep by them. The old 
exhibition of Greek coins at the British Museum 
followed the inconvenient geographical arrange- 
ment of Eckhel. Coins were arranged only 
according to the place of their mint, and no 
account was made of the period to which they 
might belong. In the new exhibition Mr. Head 
has proceeded on quite another plan, subordi- 
nating geographical to historical considerations. 
He divides the time between the invention of 
coinage and the birth of Christ into seven 
periods, of which each covers about a century. 
Under each period there is a geographical sub- 
division, which naturally cannot be other than 
three-fold—Asia, Greece, and Italy with Sicily. 
Of course the arrangement in chronological 
series of the works of Greek art is a matter of 
great difficulty as well as of great importance. 
In the case of coins there are many considera- 
tions, besides those of style and epigraphy, 
which help one to fix their date. Weight and 
fabric are even safer guides than style, and lend 
themselves far less to the jugglery of prejudice 
and imagination. Nevertheless no one could 
arrange eight or nine hundred Greek coins 
under periods without making some errors ; 
and it is no disparagement to the merit of 
the Museum arrangement to say that it will 
doubtless have hereafter to be modified in some 
points. Yet we do not believe on the whole that 
the student could find a safer guide. In the ex- 
hibition cases of electrotypes, then, there is a 
lateral arrangement according to date and a 
vertical arrangement according to place. The 
‘Guide,’ of course, follows the same lines, but 
a very useful feature in it is a short account, at 
the head of each period, of the chief currencies 
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which circulated in the Levant during its course. 
Thus we have a very brief history of ancient 
coinage, but one of no small value and merit. 
Mr. Head is thoroughly steeped in the know- 
ledge of coins, and sets down in the most 
matter-of-fact way pieces of information which 
he must have gathered by a large induction 
and which are of considerable value to students 
of antiquity. Take the following: ‘‘ The defeat 
of Antiochus by the Romans at the battle of 
Magnesia, B.c. 190, was for western Asia Minor 
no less important than the defeat of Philip V. 
at Cynoscephale in B.c. 197 had been for 
European Greece. The freedom of many Greek 
cities in Asia was forthwith proclaimed by the 
Romans, in consequence of which they again 
obtained the right of coining money. This 
privilege they immediately took advantage of, 
by issuing coins either in their own names, 
as, e.y., did Lampsacus, Alexandria Troas, 
Ilium, Tenedos, Cyme, Myrina, Erythre, 
Heraclea Ioniz, Lebedus, Magnesia, Smyrna, 
Perga, &c., or on the pattern of the money of 
Alexander the Great, and in his name, but with 
the addition of their respective badges and of 
the names of their local magistrates in the field. 
Among these towns were some of the above, 
which thus appear to have coined simultaneously 
money of both sorts, and Temnos, Mitylene, 
Phocea, Miletus, Chios, Samos, Cos, Rhodes, 
with many others.” Again, in B.c. 400-336, 
‘¢ Ephesus, Samos, Chios, and Rhodes furnish 
the larger portion of the silver currency of 
western Asia Minor, while in the East the 
Phoenician cities of Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus 
begin about B.c. 400 to strike large silver coins, 
the circulation of which extended along the 
caravan routes across the desert as far as the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris.” These 
are the generalities which the student of history 
expects from the scientific numismatist, but he 
may search for them in vain in numismatic 
literature. In the body of the ‘Guide’ all the 
coins in the exhibition are sufticiently described, 
and useful notes added as to inscription or type. 
As to the way in which this part of the work is 
done we need say nothing, Mr. Head’s reputa- 
tion for accuracy and care being a sufficient 
guarantee for the presence of those qualities. 
On comparing the ‘Guide’ with that pub- 
lished by the authorities of the museum at 
Berlin as an index to their exhibition of 
coins, we find it decidedly superior. Although 
the German book contains more matter, it con- 
veys far less information, and the arrangement 
is not so scientific. Amid the general neglect 
of archeology in England, it is pleasant to find 
that in some branches of the study Englishmen 
can hold their own. 

The Coins of Elis. By Percy Gardner, M.A. 
(Triibner & Co.)—We are giad to see that 
Mr. Gardner has followed the plan, more 
or less inaugurated by his colleague Mr. 
Head, of preparing for special groups of 
coins a special essay or monograph. Of old, 
numismatic writers preferred large, and what 
were supposed to be exhaustive, treatises on the 
various branches of the subjects under their 
inquiry. Yet, though no one will find fault 
with the great volumes of Eckhel, De Saulcy, 
Lindsay, Leake, and others, it is impossible 
not to feel that the more recent plan, though 
far less pretentious, is in many ways the more 
satisfactory. It is of course requisite to deter- 
mine the natural limits of the group under 
review, and if this be attended to, asit has been 
most carefully by Mr. Gardner, we shall not 
tire of any such essays, however numerous, pro- 
vided they are illustrated by such knowledge and 
scholarship as the one before us, and, we may 
add, by such beautiful plates as the autotype 
process has provided for illustration. The coins 
of Elis, the subject of Mr. Gardner’s monograph, 
are peculiarly well fitted for separate treatment 
as one subject, as they illustrate, in a way as 
remarkable as any other distinct series, how 
much of actual history can be preserved on 








artistic representations. Mr. Gardner, in a 
minute analysis, shows that no less than fifteen 
well-marked periods of Greek history find on 
the coins of Elis their appropriate illustration ; 
but it is enough to remark here that they range 
from B.c. 471, or earlier, to A.D. 217, the most 
marked periods being their early connexion with 
Sparta—first aristocratically and then demo. 
cratically—and the evidences of their alliance at 
various periods with Argos, Thebes, Macedon, 
A®tolia, and Achza, with, of course, their ulti. 
mate suppression under the levelling tyranny of 
the Roman eagle. Upon each of these branches 
Mr. Gardner is as full as he is accurate, and it is 
not too much to say that, though dealing with 
what in general history might be called a very 
small and special point, he has given to this 
small point a wealth of illustration few other 
archzeologists could have provided. 

The Indian Swastika and its Western Counter- 
parts. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. (Triibner 
& Co.)—The object of Mr. Thomas’s paper 
is to bring together as one whole the various 
ideas tending to show that the symbol com- 
monly termed the swastika represents the sun 
in motion, the crossbars conveying the notion 
of the solar rays, as in the almost similar 
and still clearer idea of the wheel and its 
radii; and in this he has succeeded, if we take 
tke broad outline he has traced of the progress 
of this symbol from what seems to have been 
its original home, wherever the Aryans came 
from, to the most distant corners of the globe. 
Indeed, the most remarkable fact about the 
swastika is its wide diffusion. We find it on 
the coins of Greece (i.e., the triquetra of 
Lycia and Sicily and the labyrinth types of 
Crete), on the monuments discovered in vast 
numbers by Schliemann at Troy, on the Assyrian 
sculptures, under the form of the Maltese cross, 
on Grzco- Italian vases, and on relics from 
Mexico. The whole of Mr. Thomas’s paper is 
full of curious coincidences carefully arranged. 








COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
British Museum, Oct. 26, 1880. 

TuE interest which has been shown all over 
the world during the past three months in the 
completion of the Cathedral of Cologne is suff- 
cient excuse for bringing before the eyes of your 
readers any information which may throw light on 
the earlier stages of the erection of the Kélner 
Dom. Among the Additional Charters in the 
British Museum is the original contract made by 
the Dean and Chapter of Cologne with the Bur- 
grave of Drachenfels in the year 1285 to quarry 
stones out of Mount Drachenfels to be employed 
in the building of the church. The foundation 
stone of the present structure was laid in 1248, 
so that this contract was actually made within 
forty years after the beginning of the task. This 
document is peculiarly interesting, in that it 
gives us the name of the architect or director of 
the works at this early period, ‘‘ Rudengerus 
procurator fabrice Ecclesie Coloniensis”; and as 
Master Gerhard of Riehl was the first known 
director in 1257, it is very probable that 
Rudinger was the second, and his immediate 
successor. These stones from Mount Drachen- 
fels were (I have seen it somewhere stated) of 
such a bad sort, that before they had been long 
introduced into the fabric they began to grow 
weatherbeaten and show unmistakable signs of 
crumbling away. They were, therefore, all re- 
moved from their positions, and replaced by 
others of a more enduring quality. The deed 
of contract runs as follows :— 

‘‘Vniuersis presentes litteras inspecturis. 
Henricus Burgrauius de Drachinvels. Notum 
esse volumus et tenore presentium protestamur 
nos recepisse a Capitulo Coloniensi et Ruden- 
gero procuratore fabrice Ecclesie Coloniensis XV. 
marcas Coloniensium denariorum. Tali vide- 
licet condicione intraposita quod nos con- 
sentire debemus et licenciare Immo jam con- 
sentimus et licenciamus quod Capitulum et 
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Rudengerus predictus vel quemcumque ad hoc 
Capitulum deputauerit cum vii'™ viris de quibus 
nos ipsis prouidebimus seu ipsis in nostro monte 
acquiremus sub suis tamen expensis quorum 
quatuor lapides frangent qui wlgariter Brechere 
dicuntur alii vero tres lapicide qui Vorslegere 
nuncupantur in Monte Drachinvels et si plures 
lapicidas qui Vorslegere dicuntur habere voluerint 
ipsis prouldebunt qui secturam lapidum faciant 
et exerceant per 2%' [sic] annos qui currere in- 
cipient anno domini M°cc™*Lxxx™ quinto. In 
festo palmarum. ad opus structure Coloniensis 
in quantitate et qualitate lapidum prout hoc ipsis 
yisum fuerit expedire Hoc adiecto quod si Capi- 
tulum vel quemcumque Capitulum ad hoc duxerit 
ordinandum Anno vno vel duobus vel tribus 
supersedere voluerit Ita quod dictam secturam 
lapidum non fecerint seu exercuerint extunc erit 
eis liberum eosdem annos recuperare in annis 
subsequentibus quando voluerint prout hoc ipsis 
conpetit et structure memorate. Volumus etiam 
ytsinos quod absit infra tempus prescriptum 
morj contigerit heredes nostri condiciones pre- 
dictas suppleant inuiolabiliter et conseruent. In 
cujus rej Testimonium et firmitatem presentes 
litteras nostri ac Frederici nostri awnculi 
Canonici Hunnensis Ecclesie sigillorum muni- 
cione dicto Capitulo contulimus roboratas. Datum 
anno Domini M°cc™Lxxx™ quinto.” 

At the foot of the document are two inser- 
tions, written to be added in the body of the 
deed ; thus, at line 7 of the original, for ‘‘ipsis” 
read ‘‘ipsi per se sibi”; and at line 8, for 
“rxxx™° quinto In festo palmarum” read 
‘‘nonaginta octo in die cinerum.” 

Attached is the only remaining seal, of which 
the legend has unfortunately broken away, but 
the shield of arms, bearing a dragon, in allusion 
to Mount Drachenfels, is still perfect. 

Epwarp Scorr. 





JAKOB BINCK. 


Some interest having been naturally excited 
by the recent appearance of my friend Mr. 
W. B. Scott’s account of the ‘ Little Masters,’ 
the moment is not inopportune to call attention 
to one of them, Jakob Binck, of whose career 
little is known, mainly from his having early in 
life left Germany to settle in Copenhagen, under 
the patronage of Christian III. 

Another inducement to call attention to Jakob 
Binck at the present moment is furnished by 
an accident, which has brought to light a rather 
interesting fact in connexion with his career 
which I am led to believe has never been made 
public. 

At the sale of the last portion of the late 
Mr. David Laing’s books, a little volume printed 
on vellum attracted considerable attention. It 
is thus described :—‘‘ 2931. Passional von Herris 
Jesu Christi Pinis, oc Déds Historie (béner- 
Boeg), printed on vellum in black letter, within 
woodcut borders, and ornamented with fifty- 
one elegant wood engravings from designs by 
Albert Durer, Lucas Cranach,* &c., fine copy 
in Danish calf—Kidébenhaffen, h. Benedicht, 
s.a.” It has also the following note in Laing’s 
handwriting in the fly-leaf :—‘‘ This copy on 
vellum is supposed to be unique. A mistake. 
I have seen another copy of this edition in 
vellum in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. D.L.” 

Observing the monogram VB on a few of 
the borders of the illustrations, which are 
fifty-one in number, I naturally looked in the 
last and recently issued volume of Dr. Nagler’s 
‘Monogrammisten,’ where the monogram is found 
as that of an ‘‘unbekannter danischer Form- 
schneider.” This is probably true as far as the 
borders of the designs are concerned. It pro- 
ceeds to say that the designs are engraved with 
spirit and a light hand, &c., and adapted from 
the designs of Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein. 

Now [ should hardly imagine the artist of 
the ‘ Passional’ had ever seen Holbein’s Bible 


prints; but if he had, and at the same time 
had any perception of their beauty of design, 
and felt inclined to borrow an idea from them, 
he might have made his own designs far more 
elegant. For Holbein, in his ‘Icones His- 
toriarum Testamenti,’ the first edition of which 
appeared at Lyons in 1533, has divested his 
designs of German conventionalities, render- 
ing them simple and beautiful in the extreme, 
and entirely his own. We may therefore regard 
Von Rumohr and M. Thiele’s statement, referred 
to in the short article in the ‘ Monogrammisten,’ 
that the artist took his ideas from Holbein, as 
quite erroneous. 

But in regard to Diirer the statement to a 
certain extent is correct, for the artist of the 
 Passional’ has followed a few of Diirer’s com- 
positions so closely as almost to repeat them, 
while others are adaptations ; still, a great many 
are entirely his own designs. In fact, he has 
iJlustrated a much greater number of subjects. 
With his thirteenth design we arrive at the 
third of Diirer’s in chronological order. 

On some of the borders of this series of 
prints, as mentioned in the ‘Monogrammisten,’ 
the VB appears with the date of 1567. The 
borders are made in four pieces, so as to allow 
the block to be placed conveniently at the sides, 
and with the addition of a few small ornaments 
a small block answers the purpose of larger 
ones, and no doubt would be found so used 
in other Danish books of the sixteenth century. 
But the artist who executed the borders has 
nothing to do with either the conception or 
execution of the designs for the Passion ; and 
when we remember that Binck* lived so long 
at Copenhagen, and died the same year the 
‘ Passional’ was published, or the year before, 
we may reasonably conclude that he was the 
designer. 

This I am inclined to infer not only from 
the circumstances last mentioned, but from tech- 
nical points, in which the designs are similar 
to other and better-known works of the master ; 
for instance, the type of manly beauty Binck 
has chosen in Christ giving the benediction 
(B 14) and the Creation in the ‘ Passional,’ 
and others ; they are not only in harmony with 
one another, but they are different from any- 
thing by other masters of the same period. 

Then, again, a striking peculiarity of Binck 
is that he is invariably unfortunate not only in 
drawing legs and feet, but also in their general 
treatment. It evidently was a weak point with 
him. This is alsoa characteristic of this volume, 
and it is particularly obvious in the design for 
the Temptation, where, to save drawing Eve’s 
feet, the artist has hidden them behind a bank, 
and by so doing destroys the harmony of the 
whole composition. In fact, the nude figures 
in this volume, particularly the lower portions 
of them, recall to mind the twenty divinities 
and their attributes, in niches, after H. Rosso 
of Florence, which Binck copied in 1530, and 
which were evidently the source of his inspira- 
tion when treating the human form. Probably 
he thought with Barthel Beham that by studying 
the Italian masters he might improve his own 
style; but it must be admitted that he did 
not choose his authorities with the same judg- 
ment as his contemporary ; moreover, he only 
copied the engravings after Rosso by Jacopo 
Caraglio. 

In conclusion, I cannot help calling attention 
to the inaccuracies in the article I have men- 
tioned in the last volume of the ‘ Monogram- 
misten,’ for, in addition to the absurdities in 
reference to Holbein in the title of the ‘ Pas- 
sional,’ I find no less than six mistakes in the 
simple transcription. I am led to fear that in 
the five meagre parts, which form the whole of 
the fifth and last volume, that have been issued 
since the death of Dr. Nagler but scant justice 
has been done to the material left by him to 
be put in order by another hand, although he 





* The name of Cranach is introduced simply by the Cata- 
logue, without the slightest authority by existing facts, 





* For some account of Jakob Binck see the Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review for 1864 vol, ii, p. 373. 





evidently imagined it would fill a full volume 
corresponding with the first four. 
Grorce Wii11aAmM Rem. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE exhibition of Thomas Bewick’s original 
drawings, which we announced some months 
ago, will be opened next week at the Fine-Art 
Society’s galleries in New Bond Street, the Miss 
Bewicks having lent for exhibition the whole of 
their father’s works in their possession. From 
these a selection has been made, principally 
from the ‘ British Birds.’ Bewick’s well-known 
woodcuts will be arranged by the side of his 
original drawings for them, and the exhibition 
will surely raise his reputation. At the same 
time there will be exhibited a large collection 
of modern etchings, including works of Messrs. 
Samuel Palmer, J. C. Hook, Whistler, and 
Seymour Haden. In order that the display 
may be as instructive as possible, Mr. Gould- 
ing the printer of engravings, will be in attend- 
ance one half of the week printing etchings ; 
on otk«: days a woodcut printer will print 
from original Bewick blocks. 


THE private views of the Winter Exhibition 
of Pictures by British and Foreign Artists, 
French Gallery, and of drawings at Mr. 
M‘Lean’s Gallery in the Haymarket are ap- 
pointed for to-day (Saturday). They will be 
opened to the public on Monday next. So will 
Mr. Tooth’s Winter Exhibition at 5, Haymarket. 


Tue Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition will be 
opened as usual on the Ist of January next, 
and comprise, besides a valuable selection of 
water-colour drawings by French artists, a col- 
lection of similar works by Englishmen, among 
which latter a number of examples by painters 
of Liverpool are expected. 

Tue task of hanging and arranging the large 
selection from the Crace collection of plans and 
drawings of London localities, which has been 
for several weeks in progress in the King’s 
Library, British Museum, is now finished. 

THE new arrangements for the admission of 
visitors to the armouries of the Tower, involving 
virtually a return to the old system, have been 
brought into effect. 

Tue Institute of Art, 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, invited the press to a private 
view of the contents of its galleries on Friday, 
the 29th inst. 

Tue Society of Arts having caused Barry’s 
pictures in the Great Room of its house in the 
Adelphi to be cleaned, that is, carefully washed, 
which was all these famous works required, has 
invited the public to inspect them in their im- 
proved condition in the room where Johnson 
spoke and Goldsmith broke down. The Society 
has published a pamphlet which contains a brief 
history of the paintings and the cleanings they 
have undergone. We are rather sorry to find 
that no regret is expressed for the removal from 
their original places in the Great Room, where 
they were in keeping with the works of Barry, 
of Gainsborough’s fine whole-length portrait of 
Lord Folkestone, and its fellow, by Reynolds, 
of the Earl of Romney. Two raw, common- 
place portraits badly till the places worthily 
occupied for more than a century by the 
pictures of the first and second Presidents of 
the Society. If the Society of Arts is discon- 
tented with its older history, it would surely 
have done well to begin by expelling the de- 
monstrative marble statue by Carlini of Dr. 
Joshua Ward, that impudent quack who 
tried on puppies, and the poor, his drop, 
the hero of ‘‘the drop and pill,’ who, dying 
wealthy, desired by will to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, “‘ as near the altar as may be.” 

M. J. Tissor has finished the series of illus- 
trations of a modernized version of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son which we described briefly 
a few weeks ago. 
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Mr. W. H. Fisk will deliver lectures on the 
simplification of the method of teaching per- 
spective to the pupils of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company at 21, Queen Anne’s Gate, on 
the 6th and 13th prox., at 10.30 a.m. 

Earty next month will appear a new work 
by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, Christ 
Church, Oxford, entitled ‘Greek and Gothic: 
Progress and Decay in the Three Arts of Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting.’ The book 
will be published by Mr. Walter Smith. 

Mr. A. W. Hunr will deliver a lecture in 
Birmingham on the 24th of November on 
‘Turner in Yorkshire.’ 


Ir was suggested at the late Congress of the 
British Archzological Association at Devizes 
that a few days’ excursion for some of the 
country members during the autumn in London 
might be arranged ; the Council of the Associa- 
tion, therefore, out of a desire to do honour to 
these members, and to aid in the undertaking 
as far as possible, appointed a sub-committee, 
and some excursions have been made this week. 


M. Henri Scuorin died last week at Mon- 
tigny, near Fontainebleau, aged seventy-six. 
He obtained the Prix de Rome in 1831, and 
was employed in the decoration of the Hétel de 
Ville, Paris, and of the Palace at Versailles. 
He gained a first-class medal in 1838 and the 
Legion of Honour in 1854. 


M. ALexanpre Marie GvILLEMIN, painter, 
one of the few surviving pupils of Gros, died 
on the 26th of October at Bois le Roi, near 
Fontainebleau, aged sixty-three. He was born 
in Paris, obtained a medal of the third class 
in 1841, one of the second class in 1845, a 
rappel in 1859, and the Legion of Honour in 
1861. 

Tue death of the distinguished Roman archzeo- 
logist, the Baron Pietro Ercole Visconti, grand- 
nephew of the better-known E. Q. Visconti, is 
recorded as having occurred at Rome on the 
14th of October. He was the author of several 
lectures and books on archeology, antiquities, 
and discoveries. Among these are ‘ Apercu sur 
lOrigine et les Antiquités de Rome pour servir 
d@’Explication au Panorama de la Tour du 
Capitale,’ 1826 ; ‘La Via Appia,’ 1832; ‘Gemme 
Incise del Cav. G. Girometti,’ 1836; ‘ Antichi 
Monumenti Sepolcrali nel Ducato di Ceri,’ 1836 ; 
*Lettera di R. d’Urbino a P. Leone X.,’ 1836; 
‘Citté e Famiglie nobili e celebri dello Stato 
Pontitico.” Acting as Commissioner of Anti- 
quities in Rome, Baron Visconti was fortu- 
nate in being concerned in the recovery of 
several sites which threw light on the topo- 
graphy of the city. 

Maprip has added to its artistic and literary 
institutions a Water-Colour Society, under the 
honorary presidency of Seiior Pradilla and the 
management of Sefior Manresa. The members 
opened their first session a short time since with 
a class sketching from life that popular type of 
Spanish life, the ‘‘manola.” Water-colour art, 
which may be said to have been commenced by 
Fortuny, has become a favourite study with the 
new school of Spanish artists. 

From Germany comes news of the death of 
Herr L’Allemand, an eminently fashionable 
painter of portraits at Hanover in the reign of 
the late king. 

A sum of 5,000rs. is about to be expended 
by the authorities of Pondicherry on the pre- 
— of ‘‘ historical monuments” in French 

ndia. 


Tue ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ of M. Bastien Lepage, 
which was so much admired at the last Salon, 
has been sold to an American millionaire for 
20,000 francs. 


THE Monitew des Arts gives the following 
curious statistics about the number of times dis- 
tinguished contributors to the last Salon were 
named by critics :—‘‘ On verra dans cette longue 
nomenclature que les préférés de la presse sont 





aussi ceux du public. Ainsi, MM. Bonnat et 
Bastien Lepage arrivent en téte de la liste avec 
199 articles ou citations; viennent ensuite MM. 
Bouguereau, 160; Puvis de Chavannes, 151 ; 
J. A. Breton, 139; Henner, 136; Alex. 
Cabanel et Carolus Duran, chacun 133; Cor- 
mon, 130; Suchetet, 129; Roll, 124; Morot, 
128; J. P. Laurens, 120; Gervex, 118; Becker, 
117; Feyen Perrin, 113; Dagnan - Bouveret, 
112; Lerolle, 105; Manet, 103; et Luminais, 102.” 








MUSIC 


—_—_o— 


MR. WALTER BACHE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL (Ninth Season), 
St. James’s Hall, MONDAY, November Ist, at Half-past ‘Three. 
Vocalist, Miss Anna Williams.—Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, ls. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.; Chappell & Co.; usual Agents; and 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 








THE WEEK. 
HeR Masesty’s.— Lucia,’ ‘ Norma,’ and ‘ Faust.’ 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Bizet’s ‘Roma.’ 


A FAVOURABLE début was made by Mdlle. 
Rosina Isidor last Saturday evening in the 
character of Lucia. Youth, a pleasing ap- 
pearance, and obvious dramatic intelligence 
are among the attributes of Mdlle. Isidor, 
and as these are united to vocal capa- 
bilities of no mean order, she must be 
regarded as an acquisition. Her voice is 
full rather than “light” in quality, and of 
sufficient power to enable her to assume 
some of the more dramatic parts. The mad 
scena was sung in the original key, and she 
made no attempt to reach exceptionally high 
notes, though her fioriture were executed 
with fluency and neatness. Mdlle. Lorenzini 
Gianoli, who appeared on Tuesday in 
‘Norma,’ was engaged somewhat suddenly 
in place of another lady whom illness de- 
tained abroad. Mr. Armit’s endeavours to 
keep faith with his public at any cost and 
risk are worthy of commendation, but it is 
questionable whether the revival of such an 
antiquated opera is wise policy. The state 
of the house did not betoken any large 
amount of interest in the experiment. Even 
in the lifetime of Tietjens ‘Norma’ barely 
kept the stage, and where the great German 
artist failed Mdlle. Gianoli will not succeed. 
She is an experienced performer, and quite 
equal to the stage business of a dramatic 
réle. But her voice is worn, and the vibrato 
is developed to a painful extent. The 
vocalization of Mdlle. Bauermeister as 
Adalgisa was far more pleasing, though this 
clever little singer was not in full possession 
of her means. Signor Vizzani as Pollio 
seemed to labour much with the music, and 
he might consider the advisability of at- 
tempting some of the lighter baritone parts, 
as the compass of his voice is so limited. 
Mdlle. Elisa Widmar, who was to have 
opened the season as Marguerite in ‘ Faust,’ 
having recovered from her indisposition, 
made her début on Wednesday in Gounod’s 
favourite opera, and fairly won the suffrages 
of the audience. Her voice is small, but 
its quality is sympathetic, and her method 
is happily free from the vices of the French 
school. It was evident that Mdlle. Widmar 
was suffering from a severe attack of nervous- 
ness, which caused her to hurry the tempo 
in many passages, and she was apparently 
unaccustomed to sing in so large a theatre ; 
but her performance on the whole, though 
far from great, was pleasing and artistic, 
and, as she is still in her first youth, there 
is ample reason to hope that a satisfactory 
career may be in store for her. Signor 





Ordinas had to a considerable extent re- 
covered his voice, and was fairly acceptable 
as Mephistopheles; but Signor Runcio does 
not invest the music of Faust with any 
charm, his phrasing being very rough and 
unfinished, and his mezza voce quite ineffec- 
tive. He is more acceptable as Don José 
in ‘ Carmen,’ an opera which seems to haye 
lost nothing of its popularity. It is but 
just to record a marked improvement in 
the general performances. ‘The orchestra 
and chorus are now working well together, 
and for the last two or three evenings there 
has been very little of which to complain. 

Georges Bizet adds, by his history, another 
to the numerous instances of composers 
whose genius has been fully recognized only 
after their death. It is true that in this 
case his fame has not been entirely post- 
humous; for his greatest opera, ‘ Carmen,’ 
was produced during his lifetime, though 
he lived but for two months to enjoy its 
success. It is only within the last few years, 
however, that the composer’s works have 
been estimated at their right value, and 
that musicians have felt how much has been 
lost by Bizet’s early death. The suite 
entitled ‘Roma,’ which formed the special 
feature of last Saturday’s concert at the 
Crystal Palace, will undoubtedly add to his 
reputation. Though entitled a “suite,” it 
might almost more appropriately have been 
termed a symphony, to the form of which it 
somewhat closely approximates. We are 
informed, indeed, in the book of the words, 
that the manuscript score bears the inscrip- 
tion by the author, ‘‘Symphonie, No. 1.” 
If this be so, the change of name is pro- 
bably due to the publishers. 

Whether it be called symphony or suite, 
there can be no doubt that ‘Roma’ is a 
work of high inspiration, and (in spite of 
occasional suggestions of Beethoven) of far 
more than average originality. The first 
movement opens with a rather long andante 
in c major, the charming theme of which is 
first announced by four horns, and then 
repeated and extended by other wind instru- 
ments. Further developments of this theme 
lead at length to an allegro agitato in c minor, 
full of energy and passion. In this move- 
ment we find a peculiar rhythm which is 
identical with one playing a prominent part 
in the first movement of Beethoven’s Syn- 
phony in a. ‘The treatment is, however, 80 
different that there can be no question of a 
reminiscence. The ‘second subject” of 
the movement, given in the first instance to 
the clarinet, is of special beauty. In the 
second part of the movement the various 
themes are subjected to new treatment. 
Thus far everything has been in the ortho- 
dox symphonic form; but at the point 
where in general the first theme of the 
allegro would be reintroduced, Bizet makes 
an important innovation ; he brings back, 
not the subject of the allegro, but that of 
the introductory andante, which, with slight 
modifications, is repeated almost in its 
entirety. ‘The second movement, which is 
in reality a scherzo with trio, is altogether 
symphonic in form. We are inclined to 
consider this the gem of the whole work. 
It is full of light and sparkling melody, 
absolutely original, and most delightfully 
scored. The following andante molto, though 
the opening phrase has a distinct resem- 
blance to a melody in the slow movement of 
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the ‘Choral’ Symphony, is charmingly fresh 
in character. A subject which occurs as an 
episode, and which here much _ resembles 
a chorale, is used again under totally changed 
conditions in the finale. This andante is 
one long stream of melody, which, with 
much variety of detail, preserves perfect 
unity of character. The finale (allegro 
vivacissimo), entitled ‘‘ Carnaval,” is in 
musical value inferior to other portions of 
the work. It is full of character, and over- 
flowing with animal spirits; but the chief 
subjects lack the refinement which we find 
in the other movements, and have even a 
certain tinge of vulgarity about them. 
This, however, does not make the finale in- 
effective: it is extremely pleasing music, 
but it appeals to a lower order of emotions 
than the rest of the work; it tickles the 
ear rather than satisfies the heart. The 
orchestration of the whole suite is most 
masterly, and many of the effects which 
Bizet has obtained from his instruments 
are, so far as our experience goes, quite 
new. We have no hesitation in ranking 
‘Roma’ among the most interesting novel- 
ties that have been heard in this country for 
a considerable period. The performance 
was one of those triumphs of execution 
of which, in this country, Mr. Manns and 
his orchestra appear almost to possess a 
monopoly. The work is of very great diffi- 
culty for all concerned ; but the fire, finish, 
and delicacy with which it was given were 
such as can only be heard at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Schubert’s pleasing overture to ‘Des 
Teufel’s Lustschloss,’ which was performed 
for the first time in London at the concert of 
the London Musical Society in St. James’s 
Hall last June, and was then criticized in 
these columns, was the opening piece of the 
concert, which concluded with the Scherzo, 
Notturno, and March from the ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ music. The remaining 
orchestral number was an Arioso by Handel, 
arranged by Hellmesberger for violins, harp, 
organ, violoncellos, and double basses. The 
arranger has doubtless tried to repeat the 
success he obtained with a similar transcrip- 
tion of a Largo, now well known from fre- 
quent performance. We doubt whether the 
arioso, which is adapted from the opera of 
‘Alcina,’ will be as popular as its prede- 
cessor ; it is more sombre in style, and (to 
use a colloquial expression) not so “ taking” 
in character. Mr. Sutton, a pupil of M. 
Sainton, whose début at the Gloucester Fes- 
tival we chronicled a few weeks ago, gave 
a very good performance of the first move- 
ment of Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in a. The 
piece is very long and very dull; but Mr. 
Sutton did all that could be done with it, 
though he would doubtless have been heard 
to greater advantage in more effective music. 
Mr. Santley was the vocalist of the after- 
noon. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue first students’ chamber concert of the 
Royal Academy of Music was given on Satur- 
day evening at the hall in Tenterden Street. 
This was the first occasion on which Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare officiated as conductor, and he 
created a marked impression in his favour. The 
compositions by students included in the pro- 
gramme were a Pianoforte Sonata, or rather 
Sonatina, in r, by Miss Annie Tait, played with 





“Forward be our watchword.” 


good technique by the composer ; a song, ‘‘O 
let the solid ground,” by Miss Ida Walter, sung 
by Miss Marian McKenzie, a highly promising 
contralto ; and a quartet, ‘‘ The eyes of all,” by 
Miss Elizabeth Foskett. 

Scuumann’s only opera, ‘Genoveva,’ which 
on its first production was comparatively un- 
successful, seems to be at length taking the 
place it deserves in Germany. It has just been 
performed for the first time at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main and enthusiastically received by the public. 
Being one of its composer’s finest and most 
characteristic works, it would, we should think, 
have a good chance of success if produced in 
London. 

Ar Mr. George Riseley’s third Monday Popular 
Concert, given at the Colston Hall, Bristol, on 
the 18th inst., Schubert’s unfinished Symphony 
in B minor, Romberg’s ‘Toy Symphony,’ and 
the overtures to the ‘ Ruler of the Spirits’ and 
‘La Gazza Ladra’ were the most important 
works produced. The vocalists were Miss Helen 
Lamb and Miss Hilda Wilson. 


Mr. Wrii11am Carrer announces a series of 
six grand opera recitals, to be given at St. 
George’s Hall on successive Saturday evenings. 
At the first, which takes place to-night, ‘ Il 
Trovatore ’ is to be performed. 

Last Sunday week, the 17th inst., the first of 
a series of popular concerts was given at the 
Théatre Valette, Marseilles, with a programme 
which is worth quoting in its entirety, as show- 
ing the class of music which it is intended to 
perform. It was as follows :—Symphony in p 
(Beethoven), scene from ‘Orpheus’ (Gluck), 
‘Danse Macabre’ (Saint-Saéns), Overture, 
‘Oberon’ (Weber), Austrian Hymn (Haydn), 
played by all the strings of the orchestra ; intro- 
duction to third act of ‘ Lohengrin’(Wagner), and 
‘*Benediction of the Banners” from the ‘ Siege 
of Corinth’ (Ressini). The performance, directed 
by M. Reynaud, is spoken of as a complete 
success. 

A LETTER from Venice in the Bund of Berne 
states that Richard Wagner has been staying for 
a month ina Venetian palazzo. He spent the 
last winter and summer in Naples, and has 
chosen Venice as a halting station before going 
back to Bayreuth. The news that ‘‘ the master” 
was there brought a whole flock of his admirers 
to the city. His ‘Rienzi’ has been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm in Rome. 


Miss Heten Horpexirk, a pianist who will be 
remembered as having made a most successful 
appearance at the Crystal Palace Concerts last 
year, gave a pianoforte recital at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Saturday last, assisted by 
Signor Alberto Bach and Mr. Carl Hamilton. 
The local papers speak very highly of her per- 
formances. 

Mr. J. F. Rowsoruam, formerly scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, is engaged upon a 
‘General History of Music.’ 


Herr Txropor HENTScHEL’s new opera, 
‘Lancelot,’ was produced at the Leipzig Stadt- 
theater on the 16th inst. The work, which is 
favourably spoken of, is said to show distinctly 
the influence of Wagner, both in the poem and 
music. 

Ir is announced by Richard Wagner’s organ, 
the Bayreuther Blitter, that the production of 
‘Parsifal’ is now definitely fixed for the year 
1882. 

M. Epovarp Wo rrr, a pianist and composer 
of considerable talent, has just died at Paris at 
the age of sixty-seven. He was a native of 
Warsaw, and had lived in Paris since 1835. He 
was the uncle of the well-known artists Henri 
and Joseph Wieniawski. 


Tue eighth annual Bombay Choral Festival 
took place at St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, 
on the 29th of last month, under the direction of 
Mr. M. R. Wyer, the choristers numbering 125. 
The festival began with the processional hymn, 





The anthems 
were ‘‘ Judge me, O God, and plead my cause 
before an ungodly nation,” and the ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus” from the ‘Messiah,’ both of which 
were well rendered. The service concluded 
with the recessional hymn, ‘‘ Now thank we all 
our God.” 


A comic opera, ‘Deseret,’ by Mr. Dudley 
Buck, an American composer of much talent, 
has lately been produced in New York. Opinions 
as to its merits seem greatly divided—one notice 
which we have seen speaking highly of the new 
work, while another describes it as altogether 
unworthy of its composer’s reputation. 








DRAMA 


—<— 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 


‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS * Ev Night at 8.30. LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘BYGONES.’ 
o ‘ 


on WEDNESDAYS, November 3rd and h, at 230. Box 
Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats booked by letter or telegram. 








THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘ The O’Dowd,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
Dion Boucicault. 


Garrty.—‘ The Corsican Brothers & Co., Limited,’ a Parody 
in Two Scenes. By F. C. Burnand and H. P. Stephens. 
Mr. Bovcrcautt’s new drama, ‘The 
O’Dowd,’ proves to be an adaptation of 
‘Les Crochets du Pére Martin’ of MM. 
Cormon and Grangé, a play first given at 
the Gaité in 1858, and produced at the 
Olympic the same year in a version by 
John Oxenford, entitled ‘ The Porter’s Knot.’ 
A very free rendering so far as regards 
dialogue and characters, ‘The O’Dowd’ 
adheres to the original in respect of its in- 
cidents with a closeness that speaks loudl 
for Mr. Boucicault’s appreciation of the one | 
of his predecessors. All that has been 
added to the story consists of episode which 
aims at supplying local colour. In the class 
of work he has once more attempted Mr. 
Boucicault has no superior. His plays are 
constructed with remarkable skill, and serve 
the purpose he has in view of concentrating 
public attention upon a given figure. That 
the figure on which is thrown the whole 
light of the disc is that of Mr. Boucicault, 
and that those who remain without the 
luminous circle are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, actors of little mark, are matters 
on which the public may, perhaps, be con- 
gratulated. If Mr. Boucicault challenges 
for himself the attention of the audience, 
he at least shows it something worth seeing. 
Dealing first with the piece, there may 
be urged against it that the contrasts are 
too violent, and that the effects generally 
are too broad. To take the first alone 
of the four acts over which the action 
extends; in this, which is in all respects 
the most probable, we find a young man, 
whose entire income is four hundred pounds 
a year, losing a couple of thousand pounds 
at a sitting, and complacently writing a 
cheque for the amount, though a few 
minutes afterwards his furniture is seized 
under an execution. We watch him, more- 
over, with candles burning, engaged in play 
until an hour so late in a summer morning 
that the ordinary business of life has com- 
menced, and a visit from ladies is expected; 
and we see his father enter while the signs 
of revelry are still unremoved, and the 
candles still alight, and regard apparently 
this state of things as the most natural in 
the world. Mr. Boucicault, however, knows 
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the public, and his confidence in it is justi- 
fied. If any misgiving is aroused, it is for- 
aps in the interest inspired by the acting. 

s it is with the early scenes it is with all. 
The same extravagances are everywhere 
apparent, and the act of indemnity which 
is passed extends to them all. 

There is, however, a single exception : 
Mr. Boucicault’s political explanations fail 
to commend themselves to the public. The 
scenes in which he expounds his views about 
Irish discontent and shows the Hibernian 
method of dealing with outsiders and aliens 
please nobody. That this should be the case 
scarcely affords cause for astonishment. 
According to the lesson of the play, an 
Englishman is not justified in seeking to 
get back money from Ireland, even though 
it has been first drawn from his pockets by 
a process of swindling. Supposing this 
state of affairs to exist in Ireland, it is still 
conceivable that Irishmen will scarcely be 
thankful to one who puts it forward with 
all the vivacity and force of dramatic ex- 
position. The neutral portion of the 
audience meanwhile find these things simple 
weariness. They have too much respect for 
Mr. Boucicault’s capacities to yield to the 
opportunity for derision afforded them, and 
can only wish that authors would learn the 
lesson that a work of fiction with a purpose 
is a thing not to be tolerated by ‘gods, 
men, or columns.”’ 

When Mr. Boucicault has excised his 
political scenes and allusions, and has con- 
verted his play into a simple drama of Irish 
life, it is probable that his own marvellously 
fine impersonation of the O’Dowd will win 
full recognition, and gain for the piece a fore- 
most position among modern entertainments. 
Very seldom has a performance more artistic 
or more touching than that he supplies been 
set before the public. The O’Dowd is an 
old Irishman who, having by hard work 
and heroism scraped together a fortune, the 
whole of which he destines to his only son, 
finds that in educating that son above his 
station he has ruined him. To screen the 
youth from the dishonour and infamy which 
are at hand, he yields up his entire savings 
and recommences the life of arduous labour 
he had known in early years. For the 
porter’s knot, which Robson drew forth 
under similar circumstances, is now substi- 
tuted a fish-barrow, which the O’Dowd re- 
commences to wheel. Three or four scenes 
present themselves in the course of this plot 
in which Mr. Boucicault is excellent. His 
manner of encountering the derision of the 
aristocratic friends of his son, into whose 
company he intrudes; his horror at finding 
a charge of villainy brought against his boy, 
who dares not rebut it; his swoon upon sign- 
ing the deed which makes him once more 
a pauper, and his feeble perturbation when 
the criminal returns from over-sea and endea- 
vours to force from him a recognition of which 
his scattered wits are for the time incapable, 
are superb, and the whole constitutes a re- 
markable display of pathos. That inten- 
sity, almost tragic, which was the secret of 
Robson’s success, Mr. Boucicault does not 
possess, nor are his transitions from comedy 
to pathos so rapid or so startling as those of 
his great predecessor. There is, however, 
even more finish, more perfection of detail, 
and the effect produced is, if not so great 
as that made by Robson, at least the most 





remarkable that has since been seen. 
Neither Mr. Neville nor Miss Lydia Foote 
was seen to advantage, and the performance 
possessed little merit beyond the acting of 
Mr. Boucicault. 

The new burlesque of ‘The Corsican 
Brothers’ which has been produced at the 
Gaiety aims rather at parodying the per- 
formance at the Lyceum than the piece 
extracted from the romance of Alexandre 
Dumas. It is above the average of works 
in its class, and has some comic scenes and 
fairly amusing dialogue. Mr. Royce’s imi- 
tation of Mr. Irving is highly successful. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. FLorencz is likely to be seen before long 
in a sketch from Dickens, entitled ‘Captain 
Cuttle.’ In the course of next spring he pro- 
poses to play in a drama of serious interest. 


Tue first novelty to be produced by Miss 
Litton during her management of the Glasgow 
Theatre will consist of an adaptation, by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, of Scott’s novel of ‘ Wood- 
stock.’ In this Miss Litton will play the fugi- 
tive king, Charles II. 


‘Tue Lapy or Lyons’ was revived on Wed- 
nesday at Sadler’s Wells, with Miss Isabel Bate- 
man as Pauline, Mr. Charles Warner as Claude 
Melnotte, and Mr. E. H. Brooke as Beauseant 
Mr. Warner’s performance is far from satis- 
factory. 

In consequence of the temporary indisposition 
of Mr. J. S. Clarke, ‘London Assurance’ was 
hurriedly revived at the Haymarket on Thurs- 
day last. 


Tue feature of most general interest in next 
year’s season of French plays at the Gaiety will 
consist of the appearance of Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt in ‘Le Sphinx.’ In addition to this piece 
Malle. Bernhardt will play in ‘ Frou-Frou’ and 
‘Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ Among the pieces to 
be given by the company of the Gymnase 
Dramatique, which is announced to appear on 
June 6th, are ‘La Papillonne’ of M. Sardou, in 
the altered version which has just obtained at 
the Gymnase the triumph the original play 
failed to achieve at the Comédie Frangaise, ‘ Le 
Fils de Coralie,’ ‘ Héloise Paranquet,’ ‘Nos 
Braves Gens,’ and ‘ Les Danischeff.’ With the 
play last named the performances are to com- 
mence. 


At the ‘‘classic matinées” now given on 
Sundays at the Odéon, M. Mounet-Sully cadet, 
a brother of the well-known sociétaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise, has made his début as Horace 
in the well-known tragedy of Corneille. He 
appears to have a certain measure of the ampli- 
tude of gesture and sonorousness of voice cha- 
racteristic of his brother. M. Dumaine, as le 
vieil Horace, and Mdlle. Agar also took part in 
the representation. 


M. Bernard Roster, whose death in his 
seventy-seventh year is announced from Mar- 
seilles, was a fairly prolific dramatist, author of 
‘La Mort de Figaro’ and other pieces. His best 
known work was, however, the libretto of the 
‘Songe d’une Nuit @Eté,” which he wrote for 
Ambroise Thomas. 


A REPRESENTATION of Shakspeare’s ‘Comedy 
of Errors’ in Marathi was lately given at Gunesh 
Kind, in Bombay, by the Ichalkaranjiker Hindu 
Dramatic Corps, in the presence of the Governor 
of Bombay and his suite, twenty European 
gentlemen, and about two hundred and fifty in- 
fluential native gentlemen. The performance 
is said to have been a great success. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
SEARLE & RIVINGTON’S 
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In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
numerous very fine Woodcut Lilustrations, price 42s. 


‘NEW GUINEA: What I Did and 


what I Saw. By L. M. ALBERTIS, Officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, Honorary Member and Gold Medallist of the LK.G8, 
C.M.Z.S., &c. 

“ Long looked for come at last.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A book that has long been looked forward to.....If enthusiasm, the 
ardent spirit of inquiry, resolution, love of nature. so intense as to jar 
with the sportsman’'s instinct of destruction, courage to wrestle with 
bodily infirmity, keen observation of the minutest facts, a practised 
habit of scientific exactness, and those qualities of the imaginatiun which 
guide and support the intellect in h sagan actual definite knowledge, 
make a perfect traveller, here, surely, is the veritable type.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


PEASANT LIFE in the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘The 
English Peasantry,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘Sylvan Spring,’ ‘The 
Fern World,’ ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘Burnham Beeches,’ ‘ Trees 
and Ferns,’ &c. Crown 8yo. about 350 pages, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Specially Suitable for Presentation. 
An entirely NEW EDITION de LUXE for Christmas, &c., of 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S LITTLE 


BRITAIN, together with the SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, anda 
LEGEND of SLEEPY HOLLOW. Illustrated by 120 very fi 

gravings on Wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper, designed by Mr. 
Murray. Square crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price los. 6d. 





CHEAP SERIES OF 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 


Edited by IWAN MULLER, M.A., New College, Oxford. 


Price and Size: 180 to 200 pages. Size, crown 8vo. Price, 3s. 6d. 
ADAM SMITH, J. Farrer, M.A., Author of 
‘Primitive Manners and Customs.’ (Just ready. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


The EVE of ST. AGNES. By John 


KEATS. Illustrated by 19 Etchings by Charles O. Murray Folio, 
cloth extra, 21s. [ Shortly. 


The GREAT MUSICIANS. A 


Series of Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by F. 
HUEFFER. 


1, WAGNER. (Nearly ready. 


The STORY of the ZULU CAM- 


By the Eniror. 





PAIGN. By Major ASHE (late King’ 8 Dragoon Guards), Author of 
‘The Military Institutions of France,’ &c.; and Captain the Hon. 
E. V. WYATT EDGELL (17th Lancers, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated 


by special permission to Her Imperial Highness the Empress Eugénie. 
(Just ready. 


The NAVAL BRIGADE in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By HENRY F. NORBURY, C.B. R.N. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 10s. 6d. 


The PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY 
of the IRISH LAND QUESTION, from 1829 to 1869; and the Origin 
and Results of the Ulster Custom. By R. BAKRY O'BRIEN, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law, Author of ‘ The Lrish Land Question 
and English Public Opinion.’ 6s. (Just ready. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, By 


FREDERICK G. STEPHENS. Large-Paper Edition, crown 4to. 
with Permanent Reproductions of Sixteen Engravings after Sir 
Edwin's most famous Paintings, and Fac-similes of many of his 
Etchings. Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards and gilt 
edges, price 21s. (Just ready. 


Imperial 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 36s. 


The VOLUME of the GREAT HIS- 


TORIC GALLERIES of ENGLAND. Edited by Lord RONALD 
GOWER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. (Ready. 


MEN of MARK. Volume V. Con- 









t pas: 36 very fine Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs of Men of 
the Da aken specially from Life by Lock & Whitfield. With 
brief Blog raphical Notices by ‘de ag SON COOPER, F.8.A. Square 
4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2 [ Ready. 


“‘The photographs are very fine specimens of their art.”’—Zimes. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SARAH de BERANGER. New Novel. By Jean 
INGELOW. 3 vols. | Ready. 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘ John Holds 
worth,’ &c. 3 vols. [ Ready. 

A PLOT of the PRESENT DAY. By Kate — 
8 vols. [ Read, 


BLACK ABBEY. By M. Crommelin, Author < 


‘Queenie,’ &c. 3 vols ( Ready. 
The GRANDIDIERS: a Tale of Berlin. en 
lated from the German by Captain WM. SAVILE. 3 vols. [Ready. 


The STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 
1 vol. 


By J. B. Aldrich. 
[ Ready. 


London : 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
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LITERATURE 


_—— 


The Iron Gate, and other Poems. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. (Boston, U.8., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; London, Triibner & Co.) 

Ultima Thule. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Or the full choir which was supposed a 
generation ago to make Boston almost as 
musical as was Paris in the time of the 
Pléiade two voices are yet heard. A thin 
pamphlet from Mr: Longfellow, and a not 
much thicker volume from Mr. Holmes, 
come to prove that the song is not quite 
hushed. When men have passed the limits 
assigned by the Psalmist to human life, and 
have seen most of their friends and contem- 
poraries fall off from them, it is natural 
that their utterances should deal with regret 
and loss. In one case, however, at least, the 
voice of triumph prevails over that of wail- 
ing. Following the example of Erasmus, 
who called his masterpiece ‘Morie En- 
comium,’ Mr. Holmes might style his latest 
work ‘ Encomium Senectutis.’ Never before, 
in fact, have the compensations, it may 
almost be said the advantages, of age been 
set before the world in so comforting a light. 
Not a few of the poems now collected have 
been written for anniversary commemora- 
tions, and most of them, if we may trust 
our recollections, have been given to the 
world in the Atlantic Monthly. The names 
assigned the poems are not seldom indica- 
tive of their origin. Such titles as ‘For 
the Moore Centennial Celebration,’ ‘ Wel- 
come to the Chicago Commercial Club,’ 
‘American Academy Centennial Celebration,’ 
and ‘For Whittier’s Seventieth Birthday’ 
are frequent, and seem to hint that poetry 
flows less freely and exacts a little tilting of 
the barrel. Quite clear and sparkling is, 
however, the stream, and the draught, if 
it is not copious, is at least refreshing. 

_ Astrict application of canons would result 

in placing Mr. Holmes’s poems in the cate- 

gory of vers de société. So much the better 
for vers de société if this is done, since that 
pleasant and popular form of literature can 
boast nothing quite equal to the best of 
these pieces. ‘My Aviary’ is our favourite. 

From his north window, overlooking the 

river, the poet contemplates the birds :— 

I see the solemn gulls in council sitting 
On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late, 

While overhead the home-bound ducks are flitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate, 





Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving 

Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 

Till at some reverend elder’s look dissolving, 

The speechless senate silently adjourns. 
Singularly graceful and charming is this, 
and the last line is quite admirable. With 
humour of a more marked type the poet, 
after describing the proceedings of the gulls, 
continues :— 

Such is our gull; a gentleman of leisure, 
Less fleshed than feathered; bagged you'll find 
him such ; 
His virtue silence ; his employment pleasure ; 

Not bad to look at, and not good for much, 
With a feeling akin to that of Burns he 
describes the proceedings of the ‘‘ cockney ” 
sportsmen, for America, it is sad to hear, 
has such. This leads up to the termination 
of the poem, which is in Mr. Holmes’s 
happiest vein :— 

Shrewd is our bird ; not easy te outwit him ! 

Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes ; 
Still, he is mortal and a shot may hit him, 

One cannot always miss him if he tries. 

Look! there’s a young one, dreaming not of 
danger ; 

Sees a flat log come floating down the stream ; 
Stares undismayed upon the harmless stranger ; 

Ah! were all strangers harmless as they seem ! 
Habet ! a leaden shower his breast has shattered ; 

Vainly he flutters, not again to rise ; 

His soft white plumes along the waves are scattered ; 

Helpless the wing that braved the tempest lies. 
He sees his comrades high above him flying 

To seek their nests among the island reeds; 
Strong is their flight; all lonely he is lying 

Washed by the crimsoned water as he bleeds, 

O Thou who carest for the falling sparrow, 

Canst Thou the sinless sufferer’s pang forget ? 
Or is Thy dread account-book’s page so narrow 

Its one long column scores Thy creatures’ debt ? 
Poor gentle guest, by nature kindly cherished, 

A world grows dark with thee in blinding death ; 
One little gasp—thy universe has perished, 

Wrecked by the idle thief who stole thy breath! 
Is this the whole sad story of creation, 

Lived by its breathing myriads o’er and o’er,— 
One glimpse of day, then black annihilation,— 

A sunlit passage to a sunless shore ? 

Give back our faith, ye mystery-solving lynxes ! 
tobe us once more in heaven-aspiring creeds ! 
Happier was dreaming Egypt with her sphynxes, 

The stony convent with its cross and beads ! 
How often gazing where a bird reposes, 

Rocked on the wavelets, drifting with the tide, 
I lose myself in strange metempsychosis 

And float a sea-fow] at a sea-fowl’s side, 

From rain, hail, snow in feathery mantle muffled, 

Clear-eyed, strong-limbed, with keenest sense to 

hear 
My mate soft murmuring, who, with plumes un- 
ruffled, 

Where’er I wander still is nestling near ; 

The great blue hollow like a garment o’er me ; 

Space all unmeasured, unrecorded time ; 

While seen with inward eye moves on before me 

Thought’s pictured train in wordless pantomime. 
—A voice recalls me.—From my window turning 

I find myself a plumeless biped still ; 

No beak, no claws, no sign of wings discerning,— 

In fact with nothing bird-like but my quill. 

So characteristic and so admirable is this 
the length of the quotation will be excused. 
This may not be very high work; it is, 
however, of a kind that appeals most 
strongly to the most cultivated minds, and 
has met with a success that a more serious 
statement of the same truth might fail 
to obtain. It is, of course, easy to find 
in Wordsworth’s fine sonnet commencing, 
“The world is too much with us,” a sug- 
gestion for one verse at least in the poem. 

Like other poems the names of which 
we have mentioned, ‘The Iron Gate’ is 





memorial. It was read on the occasion of 
a breakfast given in the author’s honour. 
In this we find most distinctly advanced his 
cheerful theories concerning age. Has not, 
he inquires, A.sop shown him old agé asking 
the aid of Death, while “‘ sad Ecclesiastes ” 

Sighs o'er the loosened cord, the broken bowl? 
To this query he responds :— 

Yes, long, indeed, I 've known him at a distance, 

And now my lifted door-latch shows him here ; 

I take his shrivelled hand without resistance, 

And find him smiling as his step draws near. 
What though of gilded baubles he bereaves us, 

Dear to the heart of youth, to manhood's prime ; 
Think of the calm he brings, the wealth he leaves us, 

The hoarded spoils, the legacies of time ! 

Altars once flaming, still with incense fragrant, 

Passion’s uneasy nurslings rocked asleep, 

Hope's anchor faster, wild desire less vagrant, 

Life’s flow less noisy, but the stream how deep ! 
Still as the silver cord gets worn and slender, 

Its lightened task-work tugs with lessening strain, 
Hands get more helpful, voices, grown more tender, 

Soothe with their softened tones the slumberous 

brain, 
Youth longs and manhood strives, but age re- 
members, 

Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 

Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 

That warm its creeping life-blood till the last, 

~ * * * 
But, O my gentle sisters, O my brothers, 

These thick-sown snow-flakes hint of toil’s release 
These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 

The tasks once welcome ; evening asks for peace, 
Time claims his tribute ; silence now is golden ; 

Let me not vex the too long suffering lyre; 
Though to your love untiring still beholden, 

The curfew tells me—cover up the fire. 

Few readers of the volume will quarrel 
with Mr. Holmes for having forgotten his 
own counsel and left his fire for a short time 
uncovered. Another poem which puts the 
same views in a light not less cheerful is 
entitled ‘The Archbishop and Gil Blas: a 
Modernized Version.’ In the verses which 
deal with academy centennials and the like 
some of the references are of course incom- 
prehensible to Englishmen. From these, 
however, passages of signal interest may be 
detached. How pensive and how humorous 
are the two verses which follow !— 

Child of our children’s children yet unborn, 

When on this yellow page you turn your eyes, 
Where the brief record of this May-day morn 

In phrase antique and faded letters lies, 

How vague, how pale our flitting ghosts will rise ! 
Yet in our veins the blood ran warm and red, 

For us the fields were green, the skies were blue, 
Though from our dust the spirit long has fled, 

We lived, we loved, we toiled, we dreamed like 

you 

Smiled at our sires and thought how much we 

knew. ; 
If it cannot add to its author’s reputation, 
this volume will at least consolidate and con- 
firm it. 

‘Ultima Thule’ will scarcely do the same 
for Mr. Longfellow. The subjects of the 
verses are occasionally similar to those in 
‘The Iron Gate,’ acknowledgment of con- 
gratulations or gifts, a tribute to friends 
who have died, and so forth. So inferior is, 
however, the workmanship to that of Mr. 
Longfellow’s best days, that few, we imagine, 
would on internal evidence ascribe the 
work to him. Except the dedication and 
the address to the late Bayard Taylor, there 
is nothing in the volume that calls for notice. 
In later poems Mr. Longfellow sinks to the 
level of those minor minstrels who confuse 
piety with poetry, and think rhyme is a 
means of enforcing reason. It is difficult to 
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understand how the man who gave us ‘ The 
Golden Legend’ could subside into writing 
‘The Sifting of Peter.’ Of this extraordi- 
nary poem the three opening stanzas may 
be quoted :— 
In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 
And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 

As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 

But he, by some device of his, 
Can enter ; 

No heart hath armour so complete 

But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 


Three sonnets which are included in the 
volume are not happier in workmanship 
than the remaining contents. 








Primitive Folk-Moots; or, Open-Air <As- 
semblies in Britain. By George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Fancirut speculations have been indulged 
in by many persons who might have been 
better employed as to what would have 
been the course of history had gunpowder 
and the printing press been discovered a 
thousand years before their time came. We 
cannot tell, and it is a most useless expendi- 
‘ture of thought to make fancy pictures. Mr. 
Gomme’s book will, however, if we are not 
much mistaken, lead some persons to waste 
their energies in a very similar manner. 
What would have been the effect on society 
if the discoveries and speculations of Sir 
Henry Maine, M. Emile de Laveleye, and 
Mr. Gomme had been before the world 
when Rousseau took the figment of the 
‘social contract’’ from the hands of the 
dawyers and made of it a mighty political 
force? To such a question there can, of 
course, be no answer given, but there is 
little reason to doubt that the stream of pro- 
gress would have hollowed for itself very 
different channels. Dr. Whewell has said 
somewhere that the “social contract” was 
perhaps a “convenient form for the ex- 
pression of moral truths.”” We are by no 
means sure that he was correct, but, even 
admitting that the phrase and the idea it 
contained were well adapted for use in the 
conflicts of the moment, when men were for 
the most part so densely ignorant of remote 
political facts that any light in the great 
darkness—a Jack-o’-lantern even—was 
better than none, it is difficult not to believe 
that the true origins of our social systems, 
had they been known, might have softened 
intellectual acrimony, and that, if the path 
of reform or revolution had not been 
smoothed in the moment of conflict, the 
work of reconstruction would have been 
rendered easier, and, in some countries at 
least, men would have built on a much more 
stable foundation. It is necessary to affirm 
this with earnestness because there is a wide- 
spread opinion abroad that investigations 
such as those recorded by Mr. Gomme are 
matters of antiquarian interest only, of which 
it is of little consequence if the governors 
and the governed are alike ignorant. 





That the village community is the earliest 
form of political life to which it is possible to 
trace back any of the races which now in- 
habit Europe is admitted by all persons who 
are capable of using their reason on this 
subject ; that it presupposes an earlier stage 
or stages may be regarded as certain, but 
there is no direct evidence for them, and it is 
extremely improbable that, either here or 
among savage races, facts should be dis- 
covered which will tend to throw anything 
beyond the faintest glimmer of light on the 
state of our forefathers before family rela- 
tionships were regarded, or before the 
diverse households springing from a common 
ancestor united themselves into a rude 
political unity. 

That village community life existed at 
some time or other among all the various 
offshoots of the Aryan stock may be received 
as certain; whether it was ever planted in 
England, and if it was, to what extent and 
by what races, is a point calling for investi- 
gations of extreme delicacy and difficulty. 
Mr. Gomme has undertaken to demonstrate 
that it was planted and did flourish here, 
and after weighing the large amount of evi- 
dence which he has gathered from all kinds 
of sources and all manner of places, we are 
bound to say that we believe that he has 
proved his case. Exceptions may be taken 
to this or that point of detail, but there are 
far too many lines converging on one point 
for the argument to be appreciably weakened 
if a few of the strands be broken. 

At first sight it seems extremely unlikely 
that the village community should have ex- 
isted here, at least since the Roman occu- 
pation, and one would have thought that 
those hard masters would have stamped out 
every sign of such a simple organization 
long before their four hundred years of 
rule were over. The next objection is also 
serious. We know, or are almost cer- 
tain, that the village community existed in 
the lands from which the people we have 
been accustomed to call Saxons came, yet it 
has been confidently assumed—and the 
chronicles and contents of Teutonic barrows 
seem to give some countenance to the con- 
clusion—that they came here rather as bands 
of freebooters than as colonizing families. 
If so, if there were no women and children 
among them, or if these ¢mpedimenta accom- 
panied them but in small numbers, it is im- 
probable that they should have been in a 
position to establish the institutions of home 
on a foreign soil. To these objections must 
be added another of no little weight. It is 
this: although the Roman armies and offi- 
cials, and, as we suppose, also the greater 
part of the colonists, had withdrawn from 
the island, Roman influence, imperial and 
ecclesiastical, had not become obsolete. 
Rome, though the limits of her acknow- 
ledged dominion were curtailed, was still 
the civil and spiritual mistress of the 
Western world—the point to which men 
looked for guidance, to heaven if they were 
within the Christian fold, in secular matters 
only if they were still worshippers of the 
old gods, or had shaken themselves free 
from their ancestral mythology without em- 
bracing the religion which Rome was teach- 
ing. The Papacy has been called ‘the 
ghost of the deceased Roman Empire sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof.” It would 
be more accurate if the meaning of the 








phrase were widened, so as to include 
Roman influence as a whole, civil and eccle- 
siastical alike. This extended for ages over 
Britain and the other lands which soonest 
fell from her grasp, and even far away 
into Scandinavia and Germany, where the 
legions had never planted their eagles. It 
is but just that the more weighty arguments 
against Mr. Gomme’s conclusions should be 
indicated, for although he meets some of 
them, it is a defect in this book that they 
are not dealt with in detail. 

The evidence on which Mr. Gomme relies 
to prove his case is necessarily cumulative, 
each little fact not being of much value in 
itself till put in its right place among others, 
Britain is a country which has _ under- 
gone many political and social changes, and 
it was not to be expected that we should 
find any direct living survival of the primi- 
tive village life. Had interest been awakened 
in these matters before the days of the 
great enclosures, it is probable that English 
specimens might have been adduced which 
would have compared in perfectness with 
those of Russia and India. Even now, if 
our manor court rolls and their customals 
were printed, or even placed in some central 
office where they might be consulted by 
scholars, it is likely that very much new 
knowledge in confirmation of Mr. Gomme’s 
deductions would be forthcoming. He has 
come upon one instance, that of the manor 
of Pamber in Hampshire, where it would 
seem the tenants have progressed or retro- 
gressed—we know not which word to use— 
very little beyond the ancient limits. There, 
instead of the head man of the village 
having made his position hereditary, en- 
grossing unto himself the people’s land 
under the name of “the lord’s waste,” and 
turning the same into a real estate, the 
commonalty of the village have succeeded 
in keeping him in his ancient, or very nearly 
his ancient, position. Their court leet is 
held in the open air, on a plot of ground 
called Lady Mead, and there the lord of 
the manor for the year is elected; during 
his term of office he has, like other lords 
of manors, rights of sporting, and the un- 
claimed stray cattle which are found within 
the limits of the franchise belong to him. 
The elective character of the lord is, of 
course, the most interesting point here ; but 
the meeting of the court in the open air is 
very noteworthy. On this latter subject 
Mr. Gomme has been marvellously successful 
in gathering information. Few people have 
hitherto seen the importance of these old 
open-air meetings, and those who have 
known better, possessing no collection of 
examples to which to refer, have been too 
apt to think of them as of the rarest possible 
occurrence—so rare, indeed, that it was safer 
to put them down as local accidents rather 
than as true cases of survival from a time 
when the village, the hundred, the wapen- 
take, the riding, and the county were self- 
governing communities, the men of which 
were in the habit of discussing their busi- 
ness, trying their criminals, and making 
their laws sub dio. It is obvious that the 
larger assemblies could not have found room 
within any building existing in the early 
time, but need of space will not account for 
more than a small fraction of the British 
examples which are here brought together, 
nor for the many others which may be found 
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by those who will have the patience to 
look for them in the chronicles and records 
of our continental kinsmen. There was, 
we may be sure, some reason, grounded 
on the religion or superstition of the people, 
which taught them that important public 
business was transacted more sacredly under 
the vault of heaven and in the eye of day 
than when they were cabined within a 
building made with hands. The dread of 
spells may have been, and in some instances 
undoubtedly was, another reason for delibe- 
rating in the open air. The well-known 
account which Bede gives of the reception 
of St. Augustine by King Ethelbert dis- 
tinctly tells us that the king received the 
missionaries out in the open, not in a 
house, for fear lest if they practised 
magic they might get the better of him. 
It is but reasonable to accept this as 
an explanation of many occurrences of a 
like nature. Why magic was held to be 
more potent under the cover of a roof than 
out in the open is not, so far as we are 
aware, capable of being explained beyond 
reach of cavil. We think that the belief, or 
rather group of beliefs, known as Animism 
explains it. A part of the spirit of the man 
enters into the building where he dwelt and 
the things he has handled. Hence a house 
or other building would be possessed by the 
spirits of all who had dwelt there. If these 
spirits were malignant they would, it was to 
be dreaded, cast spells on the assembly; even 
if not, the haunted place, from the fact of its 
already being in the possession of spirits, 
might more readily become the abode of 
the malign dead or of evil beings which had 
never been human. This explanation may 
not be satisfactory, inasmuch as we have 
no direct statement of it from the lips of a 
believer, but it is in harmony with the 
animistic way of viewing nature. 

Among the numerous examples of open- 
air meetings, many are extracted from early 
charters. If the genuineness of some few 
of these records may be justly called in 
question, it in no way lessens their value as 
evidence for this purpose, for the forgers 
would not have inserted the passages quoted 
had they not thought that they would seem 
to be a note of genuineness. A charter 
which we have good reason for believing 
authentic, granted by Edgar to the monks 
of Ely, shows that the fact of its being given 
in the open was considered worthy of em- 
phatic notice. ‘‘Non clam in angulo, sed 
sub divo palam evidentissime,”’ are the words 
used. An Abingdon charter of a.p. 801, 
which we have not observed in Mr. Gomme’s 
collection, contains the words, ‘‘Heec autem 
donatio in villa puplica firmata est et 
peracta.” We cannot doubt that this means 
something more than the execution or 
solemn reading of the charter in the “town 
street.” Some form of giving seisin was 
no doubt gone through in the presence of 
the assembled villagers. Secular meetings 
in churches are but slightly noticed; they 
certainly were not outdoor assemblies, but 
they have an intimate connexion with the 
subject, for the reason that the church was 
in many instances built on or hard by the 
spot where the parish moot was held, and 
it is evident that as time went on the out- 
door assembly moved into the sacred build- 
ing. This was an intrusion which the eccle- 
siastical authorities resented. In Myrc’s 





‘Instructions for Parish Priests’ we find 
the following directions :— 

Bal and bares and suche play 

Out of chyrcheyorde put a-way ; 

Courte holdynge and suche maner chost 

Out of seyntwary put thow most. 
It is not certain whether ‘seyntwary” 
here signifies church or churchyard. If, as 
we suspect it does, it means the latter, it 
would appear that open-air meetings in 
churchyards were in the fifteenth century 
sufficiently common for the clergy to be 
warned against them. 

We are somewhat surprised that nothing 
is said about the old courts of Pie Powder, 
whose function it was to give quick justice at 
fairs. We believe that they were commonly 
held in the open market. 

Mr. Gomme is usually to be depended 
upon when he ventures on an opinion of 
his own, but those which he quotes from 
others are sometimes wide of the mark. 
It is to be regretted that he did not 
sometimes add a word or two of caution 
when it was necessary to reproduce doubtful 
things. The passage in which many of the 
place-names of England that begin with 
‘* Raven” are given is hopelessly wrong. 
It is a matter nearly capable of proof that 
by far the greater part of these places 
take their name either from the bird 
or from some personal cognomen. The 
Anglo-Saxon raed and Keltic ribheann are 
in most of the instances given quite out 
of the question. He is wrong in a great 
degree, but not wholly, in another 
matter. The name ‘ Lady,” in conjunc- 
tion with another word, as Lady Field, 
Lady Hill, Lady Mead, is of common 
occurrence in all parts of England. Mr. 
Gomme would interpret this to mean Law- 
Day, and holds that these places have been 
places where folk-moots have been held. 
This is in some instances the true state of 
the case, but in the greater number we 
believe that the places in question have 
taken their name from the Blessed Virgin. 
In almost all our churches she had before 
the Reformation a special altar, and many 
of these altars were endowed with small 
portions of land for supplying them with 
lights. If Mr. Gomme pursues his studies 
in the present direction, he will find several 
other saints, Katherine, Ninian, and Helen, 
for example, have had their names given to 
natural objects. 











MODERN GREECE. 


Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. With Illus- 
trations. (Sampson Low & Oo.) 
Collection de Romans Grecs, en Langue Vul- 
gaire et en Vers. By Spyridion P. Lam- 
bros. (Paris, Maisonneuve & Co.) 
Mr. Srerceant is a Philhellene, and takes 
no trouble to disguise the fact. But if the 
reader conclude from: this admission that 
his contribution to the series of works on 
foreign countries edited by Mr. F. 8. Pul- 
ling is a mere panegyric upon Greece he will 
do the author an injustice. Mr. Sergeant 
has striven, and striven successfully, to 
present us with a true picture of modern 
Greece, its people, political institutions, and 
social condition. Whilst pointing with jus- 
tifiable satisfaction to the great advance in 
material wealth which has taken place since 
the emancipation from the Turkish yoke, 





and dwelling with evident pleasure upon 
the numerous educational institutions, he by 
no means hides from his readers the shadows 
which rest upon his picture. ‘‘ Patriotism 
in Greece,” he says, “ implies an ambition 
for extended frontiers”; and we can glean 
from his pages how this ‘‘ ambition,” not 
altogether unjustifiable, seeing that a majo- 
rity of the Greeks still dwell outside the 
pale of the existing kingdom, calls for the 
maintenance of an army stronger than the 
people can afford, embarrasses the finances, 
and prevents the development of the re- 
sources which the country already possesses. 
Nor is the author blind to the evils engen- 
dered by inordinate political ambition, and 
to the corruption prevalent amongst poli- 
ticians. Much may be learned from Mr. 
Sergeant’s book, and even those who feel 
no sympathy with Hellenic aspirations may 
read it with advantage. 

Prof. Lambros, of Athens, deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen, and of Hellenic 
students in general, for his careful editing 
of mediswval Greek works, and none of 
his publications is likely to be more widely 
interesting than this collection of four 
metrical romances in the vulgar tongue. 
The poems in question are ‘The Love 
Story of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé,’ 
‘The most Beautiful Tale of Brave Di- 
gene,’ ‘The Choice Foreign Love Story of 
the Wondrous Emperios and the Damsel 
Margarona’ (7.e. Pierre and Maguelonne), 
and ‘The Consolatory Discourse of Dys- 
tychia and Eutychia.’ The history of the 
manuscripts on which Prof. Lambros has 
based his text is noteworthy. All four of 
the romances are published now for the first 
time ; and as for ‘Kallimachos and Chry- 
sorrhoé,’ there is no evidence that the 
unique codex in the Library of Leyden had 
ever come into the hands of a scholar 
between 1614 and 1876, when Prof. Lam- 
bros seems to have set about the restoration 
of the text. Itis mentioned by the glossarist 
Meursius in the second edition of his 
‘ Glossarium Greeco-Barbarum,’ at the former 
date; and succeeding references to the poem 
are manifestly based on Meursius. The 
late Dr. Wagner, in his ‘ Medizweval Greek 
Texts’ (1870), expressed a doubt whether the 
work were still in existence. But by good 
hap the present editor in 1876 came across 
the title in the rare catalogue of the Leyden 
Library which is preserved in the Library of 
Vienna; and at Leyden, accordingly, he was 
fortunate enough to find a manuscript in the 
Scaliger collection, containing, in addition 
to the romance now reproduced, that of 
‘Lybistros and Rhodamné.’ It is assigned 
by Prof. Lambros to the sixteenth century, 
and its caligraphy, with other internal evi- 
dence, points to the island of Cyprus as its 
source. 

The arguments of these romances, it need 
scarcely be said, are not altogether new. 
The third, as its title implies, is only a 
Byzantine rendering of the French poem 
of ‘Pierre de Provence et la Belle Mague- 
lonne.’ The story of Digené is almost 
purely Greek, but it has come down to us 
in various forms, and it has more claim than 
any other to be considered the characteristic 
epic of mediwval Greece. The exploits of 
Basil Digené Akritas, a latter-day Achilles 
and Hercules, have furnished the subjects 
for a whole cycle of myths, and survive in 
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many popularsongs. The extremes of Greek 
history touch one another in this epopee, 
wherein we have a hero struggling with 
death and a heroine ravished by a Turkish 
emir, whilst a hundred ancient traditions 
and a hundred modern incidents are grafted 
upon the principal stock. The poem here 
rinted is taken from a manuscript in the 
ibrary of Lincoln College, Oxford, and its 
author was a monk of Chios, Petritzis by 
name, who flourished in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. In ‘ Kallimachos 
and Chrysorrhoé’ more than one Aryan 
myth may be recognized; and though it is 
true that this poem as a whole is now for 
the first time made known to the world, yet 
the thread of the story and many of its 
incidents have long been familiar. A king’s 
son goes out in quest of honourable adven- 
tures which shall prove him worthy of his 
father’s throne; and after many wanderings 
he comes to the castle of a dragon, where 
the lovely Chrysorrhoé is kept prisoner. He 
slays the dragon, and lives for a time in 
great happiness with the young princess. 
Another prince sees Chrysorrhoé, and is 
enamoured of her. By the aid of a witch, 
who sends Kallimachos into a trance with 
an enchanted apple, he gets possession of 
Chrysorrhoé ; but she remains faithful to her 
first love. The brothers of Kallimachos 
restore him to life by means of the same 
apple which had robbed him of his senses, 
and the lover at once sets out in search of 
Chrysorrhoé. He finds her in the royal 
palace, which is to her a prison. She is 
sad and inconsolable; but when Kallimachos 
has by a stratagem contrived to be near her 
person, and has made himself known to her, 
she recovers her health and spirits. At 
length their relations are detected, and the 
other prince, now a king, summons his 
advisers and calls the two lovers before him. 
Chrysorrhoé puts their case to him in a 
parable, and the king, overcome by reason 
and generosity, spares their lives and sends 
them back to their own castle. Such is the 
thread of the story. It isof greater interest 
to inquire, both here and in respect of every 
other resuscitated document of medizval 
Greek literature, what are the character 
and flavour of the ideas, of the language, 
and of the versification. Here is a speech of 
Chrysorrhoé to Kallimachos, after the death 
of the dragon, which is worth quotation not 
merely as a fair specimen of the quin- 
decasyllabic verse in which many of the 
popular Byzantine songs are composed—not 
merely as illustrating (as Prof. Lambros 
points out) the efforts of a man of the 
— to raise the vulgar tongue to the 
evel of the false Atticism of Byzantium— 
but also for a certain subtle periphrasis 
which is of the essence of the poetry of 
the land in which it had birth :— 
Kav dd tovrov yvipwe tiv dSvorvyjv pov 
pLoipav 
Srws ovdev éppicato 7d SveTvxes KaGddov, 
GAAG Kai vé perérhacev rpds oSnpav Kapdiay, 
mpos ddaudvrwov yuxijv Kal pds merpivny 
yvopnv 
kai BAréres técas pov tAnyas tav Svervyav 
peA@y pov, 
kai padrov xpos oxAnpdrntav éerdyes Tiv 
Yuxyv pov. 
"“Opws eyo thy Tixny pov Kal Tiv THs TOXNS 
paxny 











Kal Tov TAS TUXNS ToAEuov Kal THY KakioTHY 
yvepny 
aro toAdOv éyvdpwra, Kal cé pi) KaTaKpivw 
w@s peramdarree kal tiv onv Bacrdikyy 
kapoiav 
eis wAdow GAAnv cidnpar, cis dorrayxvsdy 
pio wv. 
Tf there is still a critic here and there who 
denies to the Greeks of to-day all claim to 
a direct descent from the Greeks of the 
classical age, perhaps a greater familiarity 
with verses such as these will assist him in 
modifying his opinion. 
The work of Prof. Lambros is not that of 
a collector of romances for the sake of the 
myths which they preserve; nor, on the 
other hand, does he exaggerate the value 
of the particular manuscripts with which he 
happens to deal; nor does he attempt to 
create a system out of the materials at his 
command, or profess to have said the last 
word about the texts which he has restored. 
He sees that there can, up to this point, be 
no finality in treating neo-Hellenic litera- 
ture. The business of the present genera- 
tion, and perhaps of several generations to 
come, is one of search and research. There 
are many documents yet to be discovered, 
many questions to be answered, many doubts 
to be removed, before the most learned 
savant can sit down to the history of 
modern Greek poetry or prose. Our labours 
for a time must be labours of collection, cor- 
rection, comparison, and elucidation. There 
is a remnant from Turkish barbarism of the 
intellectual treasures which that barbarism 
has failed utterly to destroy, and doubtless 
many a treasure-trove will reward the toil 
of persevering collectors. In the mean time, 
whilst we await the day when it shall be 
possible to review the entire field of Byzan- 
tine and later Greek literature, and to draw 


| a satisfactory deduction from our survey, 


there is already ample material for the 
exercise of a sound criticism in the texts 
—whether autographs or copies—which are 
within our reach. This criticism, we may 
rejoice to think, is now actively at work ; 
and it is to such an industry that Prof. 
Lambros is successfully devoting himself. 
We have said that the editor of the 
‘Romans Grecs’ does not profess to have 
said the last word about his texts. That 
would be impossible so long as the precise 
date and locality of the manuscript are open 
to discussion, and when, even if these were 
known, the standard of language to which 
reference should be made is incapable of 
being absolutely determined. Prof. Lam- 
bros has made some thousands of emenda- 
tions, and, after a somewhat cursory exami- 
nation of them, there are few with which 
we should be disposed to quarrel. We may 
note one place in which his judgment appears 
to have been less happy than usual. Chry- 
sorrhoé has propounded to the king the 
parable which moves him to an impulse of 
justice and generosity. A man plants a 
vine, tends and guards it, devotes himself to 
it, and hopes to enjoy its fruit. Another 
comes and overpowers him at the time of 
vintage, and prepares to enjoy the fruit for 
which he has not laboured. Now she 
asks— 
Kpives [€]rovro Sixasov, 4 tov Spaydrnv 
Kpives 
va Hayy To Kowirgww Tov, va PE THY EEoSdv Tov; 





The letter in square brackets is supplied by 
Prof. Lambros, who has also altered xpivys 
into xpives. It is questionable whether we 
should not rather read 7} rodrov—not to say 
also xpivys 4} ToUrov... 4... Kpivys. 

On the whole, however, with very few 
exceptions, Prof. Lambros is clearly and 
transparently right in his emendations, 
This edition of the ‘Romans Grecs’ ig 
the most satisfactory presentation of a 
modern Greek text which has come before 
us, and it will certainly do much to en- 
courage the hopes of those who are looking 
forward to a sort of fresh renaissance of 
Greek letters and ideas. 








Walks through the City of York. By Robert 
Davies, F.S.A. Edited by his Widow. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue late Mr. Davies was a noble specimen 
of the school of north of England anti- 
quaries, a body which is made illustrious 
by the names of Surtees, Raine, and Hodg- 
son. Mr. Davies, during almost the whole 
of his life, was engaged in trying to 
remove the darkness which shrouds the 
history of old Yorkshire, a darkness which 
he was wont to say was much more due to 
the idleness of the present than the care- 
lessness of the past. Several of Mr. Davies's 
books are well known to local students, but 
his labours were often of a non-literary 
kind, and therefore his great knowledge of 
the medizeval and more modern state of 
things in the north is liable to miss the 
appreciation which it deserves. 

The contents of the book before us were 
delivered in a series of lectures, and as they 
were never prepared by him for the press, 
they no doubt contain much less information 
than they would have done had he been 
spared to publish them. They contain not 
a little that will interest the general 
reader, but the chatty gossip of which 
they are full must naturally appeal 
most strongly to a native of the city of 
York. Probably Mr. Davies knew more 
minute details about the mercantile fami- 
lies of York than any other person who 
ever lived, and he was surpassed only by the 
late Mr. John Richard Walbran, the histo- 
rian of Fountains Abbey, in general know- 
ledge of northern genealogy. The pedigree 
lore is here, however, kept in a subordinate 
place. There are many elaborate notes, but 
the text is not crowded with mere entries of 
birth, marriage, and death. The plan of 
the book is that of a series of imaginary 
walks taken with the author asa guide, who 
discourses always pleasantly of the buildings, 
old and new, that are passed, and of the 
persons, noteworthy and obscure, who have 
lived in them. York has been the centre 
of so many of the most stirring events m 
our history that he might have expanded his 
lectures to any length. We are sorry, indeed, 
sometimes that they have been kept within 
such narrow limits. We have here an iden- 
tification of the spot on which Archbishop 
Richard Scrope was executed, or, a8 one 
perhaps ought to say, murdered, during the 
Wars of the Roses. Much has been recovered 
about this prelate which it would be inter- 
esting to have put in a popular form. He 
was a member of a family which was as 
influential as any of the great houses of 
the north, and whose doings through cen- 
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turies read like a romance. After his death 
he was worshipped as a saint, and before 
the Reformation swept away the treasures 
from our churches many beautiful and costly 
objects were suspended around his tomb in 
the minster. The spot where the archbishop 
was beheaded was outside the walls, at a 
place now called Scarcroft, but the old name 
for which was Carr Croft—Car is the north- 
country name for unenclosed land subject 
to be flooded by water. A chapel was built 
at the place where he was beheaded, but 
this has long been swept away. Although 
he was an object of much popular devotion, 
Richard Scrope never received Papal canon- 
ization. It would be interesting to know 
whether the Vatican archives contain any 
memorial of application having been made 
to the Pope that he should be added to the 
list of saints. 

Mr. Davies has given some curious notes 
on the executions for high treason which 
took place at York after the rebellion of 1745. 
He has suppressed most of the more horrible 
details, but he gives enough for those who 
know about what the high treason punish- 
ment was to fill up the picture. Two of the 
traitors’ heads were fixed upon spikes on the 
top of Micklegate Bar. There they remained 
until January, 1754, when William Arundel, 
a York tailor, took them away. It is not 
easy to comprehend what legal offence he 
committed by doing so. It could hardly be 
theft, and certainly was not high treason. 
It appears, however, that it was considered 
a most horrible crime. The Duke of New- 
eastle wrote a solemnly pompous letter to 
the Lord Mayor on the occasion, in which 
he speaks of this act as a ‘‘ wicked, traitrous, 
and outrageous proceeding.’”’ Arundel was 
discovered, tried at the assizes, and sen- 
tenced.to be imprisoned for two years. A 
report of the case, if one exists, would be an 
historical and legal curiosity. 

We cannot give even the most cursory 
glance at these pages without sharing Mr. 
Davies’s conclusion that much wanton mis- 
chief has been done to the old domestic 
architecture of York without any adequate 
plea. Fine old timber houses have been 
swept away within our memory which were 
as strong as on the day they were built. 
Ecclesiastical objects have fared little better; 
not to mention church restorations, the land 
on which the Augustinian Priory stood has 
been purchased as a building speculation, 
and the result has been that every vestige 
of it is now swept away. On Hob Moor is 
a sepulchral statue which, from the arms 
thereon, must have been intended to repre- 
sent one of the family of Roos. It has been 
on the present spot from the year 1717, but 
has certainly been taken out of some church, 
probably that of one of the monastic founda- 
tions for which York was famous. It is now 
called Long Hob, and Drake, the historian 
of the city, is quoted in proof that it was 
placed where it now is by the “ pasture- 
masters’? who had the care of the moor. 

We get occasional glances of the old civic 
splendour which are not a little amusing. 
Sir Arthur Ingram, of Temple Newsam and 
of Hatfield near Doncaster, was one of the 
richest men in the north in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. A contemporary 
account of a visit to his house is given, from 
which it would seem that he lived in almost 
royal splendour. His house and almost all 





its contents have passed away for ever. The 
‘lively pictures” which his guest saw are 
some of them probably at the present time 
ornaments of the gallery at Temple Newsam. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Sarah de Berenger. By Jean Ingelow. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Belles and Ringers. By Hawley Smart. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Adam and Eve. By Mrs. Parr. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
A Peal of Merry Bells. By Leopold Lewis. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Life’s Seven Ages. By Mrs. Hibbert-Ware. 
3 vols. (Skeet.) 
Mehalah. 2 vols. 
The Red Rag. By R. M. Jephson. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
Der Hetlige. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
(Leipzig, Haessel.) 
Miss IncELow is a good story-teller, but 
an indifferent novelist—that is to say, her 
characters are possible and pleasing, her 
incidents interesting, her conversations not 
too unlike those which we hear from the less 
commonplace of the people with whom we 
come in contact; in short, her books are not 
unpleasant reading. But she has not learned 
—probably never will learn—how to com- 
bine her materials so that every page may 
have some bearing on the progress of the 
story. She puts in threads which do not 
go in any way towards the formation of the 
fabric, pretty as they may be in themselves. 
The general idea of her present story is 
strange and pathetic, and, so far as we 
know, original. For the advantage of her 
daughters, a mother belonging to the work- 
ing class deliberately renounces her parent- 
age, and brings her children up under the 
belief that she is their nurse. Chance puts 
her, not with her own will, in a position where 
she can have them brought up as young 
ladies of good family, the family insisting, 
in spite of the mother’s somewhat ambiguous 
disclaimers, on the relationship of the 
children to them. Miss Sarah de Berenger, 
who, oddly enough, gives the book its title, 
is only important in so far as it is chiefly 
owing to her obstinate persuasion of their 
genuineness that the little cuckoos are im- 
ported into the nest of the De Berengers (a 
purely English family, by the way), whose 
name their mother has by the merest acci- 
dent chosen for them. ‘There is a good deal 
too much ‘‘ temperance” business, and the 
last chapters are made unnecessarily painful. 
Moreover, it is always an objection to a 
novel when, supposing all the events 
narrated in it to be true, there are some 
which could by no possibility have been 
known to any one. This can only occur 
when the person who holds the secret dies 
without divulging it in the course of the 
story; but when it does occur, as in the 
present case, it forms a disagreeable re- 
minder to the reader that he is reading 
fiction. Now this to your true novel- 
reader means the loss of nearly all his 
pleasure. We have one further remark to 
make. This novel was, if we mistake not, 
published in the United States several 
months ago, but its publication in this 
country has been delayed, apparently for no 
other cause than to suit the convenience of 
the proprietors of a popular magazine. Such 
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a proceeding shows little regard for the 
reading public, and surely Miss Ingelow 
should not have sanctioned it. 

Mr. Smart’s novelette is a lively story of 
two pairs of lovers and the anxieties of a 
match-making mamma. It is the slightest 
and frothiest of social sketches, tin a 
little with the “horsey” tone which one 
remembers in the author’s earlier books, 
and locally coloured in the manner current 
in such haunts as Hurlingham and the Row, 
Kensington mansions, and wealthy country 
houses. A little of so limited a topic goes 
a long way, but Mr. Smart knows when to 
stop, and if there is nothing very edifying 
in his theme, it is at any rate skilfully 
handled, and the result is neither a libel 
nor a burlesque. When an author knows 
his ground, and refrains from cynicism or 
exaggeration, it is not unwholesome that 
the better side of conventional life should 
sometimes be presented. The dramatis per- 
son@, though occasionally frivolous, are 
straightforward, honest specimens of Eng- 
lish men and women of their class; and even 
Lady Mary and the intriguing old bachelor 
Pansey have kind hearts beneath their 
worldly crust of small diplomacy. The 
heroines are well contrasted, and the dénod- 
ment is as happy as befits a merry tale. 

The author of ‘ Dorothy Fox’ has written 
an old-world story, though not so archaic as 
its title might be supposed to imply. Adam is 
the stalwart son of a Cornish smuggler, and 
his father’s second in command, and Eve his 
London cousin, whose rather delicate train- 
ing heightens the contrast between her and 
the rough country kinsfolk among whom for 
a time her lot is cast. It is her misfortune 
to inspire with love two strong but dissimilar 
characters,—the ardent attachment of the 
undisciplined seaman being rivalled by the 
equally warm passion of Reuben May, 
artisan and Methodist, the companion of her 
girlhood in the City. On the effect of so 
fierce an influence on two jealous natures 
the author dilates with skill. The re- 
morse felt by both for the treacherous 
part to which they are impelled by passion 
is tragic enough, though to the smuggler 
the pang is heightened by the sense of being 
a traitor to his own family, and to the uni- 
versal sentiment of those to whom he is 
bound by all his early training. Poor 
Jerrem, whose life is forfeited on the in- 
formation of Reuben and Adam, is a simpler 
and softer character, for whom one feels the 
sort of sympathy that might be extended to 
a savage or dumb animal suffering for some 
cause it is unable to apprehend. But 
Joan’s unselfish attachment—wide enough 
to embrace the rough old uncle, her simple- 
minded lover, and her rival Eve, and yet 
concentrated upon the rather domineer- 
ing hero who has no lover’s response to 
her affection—is the most pleasing subject 
treated of. The uncouth, unlettered Cornish 
‘“‘ maiden” is the real heroine of the book. 
Though prolix in parts, and sombre in its 
conclusion, there is much food for medita- 
tion in the tale, but in sustained interest it 
scarcely equals some previous works by the 
same author. The peculiarities of western 
scenery and dialect seem to be truthfully 
preserved. 

Mr. Lewis’s volumes of tales have too far- 
cical a ring about them to have much literary 
merit. Such burlesque as is contained in 
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the long-winded story of ‘My Aunt’s Um- 
brella,’ ‘A Golden Opportunity,’ or ‘The Gen- 
tleman with the Lily,’ requires a determined 
effort to assimilate, though the agonies 
suffered by the man who enters the family 
circle of the lady who has attracted him 
under a feigned name, and thus lays himself 
open to a number of embarrassing introduc- 
tions, are described in an amusing manner. 
Certain defects and absurdities in the law 
as it was some years since are ably exposed 
in ‘Squigsby the Lawyer’ and ‘Doing a 
Deed,’ though the style is a travesty of 
Dickens, and the sound of “the bells” is by 
no means a merry one. Some of the better 
imagined stories might be successful as broad 
farces on the stage, but upon the whole the 
plots are too remote from real life, and the 
style too broad and exaggerated, to admit 
of successful treatment from the. novelist’s 
point of view. Mr. Lewis had better stick 
to ‘the drama.” 

Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has hit upon the idea 
of framing her new story on the suggestions 
of the Melancholy Jaques. From the mewl- 
ing infant to the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon, she traces the drama of Jonathan 
Hartop’s career; and additional interest is 
given to the seven acts of her fiction by 
starting the play in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, and ending it well on in the 
Georges. A liberal measure of this his- 
torical background is appropriated by our 
author, who is not satisfied until she has 
brought into contrast the republican alder- 
man of the seventeenth century and English 
admirers of the French Revolution, includ- 
ing both in the compass of a single life. 
It is not often in a novel that we are intro- 
duced to two hundred and fifty descendants 
of the hero; but Mrs. Hibbert-Ware, who evi- 
dently has not a proper dread of Mr. Thoms, 
relieves herself from the charge of extrava- 
gant invention by quoting as her envoi a well- 
known passage from Hargrove’s ‘ History 
of Knaresborough,’ which records the death 
of Hartop, at Aldborough, at the patriarchal 
age of a hundred and thirty-eight. She does 
not, however, make any comment on the note- 
worthy statement of Hargrove, that Jona- 
than Hartop, dying at that age in 1791, 
had married as his third wife an illegitimate 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, ‘“‘who gave 
with her a portion amounting to about 
5007.” An ‘extraordinary man” he must 
clearly have been to take his third wife 
at the mature age of five, which he 
must have done in order to receive his 
5007. from a flesh-and-blood Cromwell. 
But this, which might be fair criticism if 
we were dealing with sober history, is hyper- 
criticism when applied to romance or to 
ultra -centenarianism. After all, many 
readers will believe that Squire Hartop was 
a most venerable old man, that he had 
two hundred and fifty descendants through 
five wives, that he walked nine miles to his 
dinner in 1789, that he played good cribbage 
to the last, that his only beverage was milk, 
that he saw the outbreak of the French Reyo- 
lution, if he did not remember the Plague. 
It is manifest how much interest would be 
crowded into the life of such a man, and 
how rich are the materials from which a 
cunning novelist may weave the texture of an 
engrossing story. It must be granted that 
Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has not done badly inthis 
respect. ‘Life’s Seven Ages’ is pretty and 





attractive. Historic truth is nowhere very 
seriously violated, and the historical per- 
sonages whom she causes to strut upon her 
stage behave with much semblance of actu- 
ality. She has consulted and duly quotes 
authorities for her several periods, and has 
been far from unsuccessful in her attempts 
to catch the spirit of one generation after 
another. 

The author of ‘ Mehalah’ is better at de- 
scription than at the interpretation of the 
thoughts of his characters by words. His 
dialogues, especially those between the 
heroine and her mother, are stiff and un- 
natural, which is the more to be regretted 
because Mehalah herself is nobly conceived, 
and stands out clearly in spite of the draw- 
back. Old Mrs. Sharland, though she has 
her good points, and at least the elements 
of a distinct characterization, is but a feeble 
creation. Her daughter wins upon us, and 
maintains our interest in her fortunes, but 
she talks the talk of a dictionary rather 
than her natural mother-tongue. And yet 
nothing could be better than the opening 
of this story. Even the words of the widow 
and her daughter and of their brutal land- 
lord have a genuine ring; whilst the de- 
scription of the salt marshes of Essex, with 
the little oasis of the Ray, which was Meha- 
lah’s home, is admirable :— 

‘*A more desolate region can scarce be con- 

ceived, and yet it is not without beauty. In 
summer, the thrift mantles the marshes with 
shot satin, passing through all gradations of 
tint, from maiden’s blush to lily white. There- 
after a purple glow steals over the waste, as the 
sea lavender bursts into flower, and simul- 
taneously every creek and pool is royally fringed 
with sea aster. A little later the glass-wort, 
that shot up green and transparent as emerald 
glass in the early spring, turns every tinge of 
carmine, 
This is really good, and there are many such 
fragments of word-painting throughout the 
two volumes. The author is at home with 
nature—with human nature as well as with 
the outer world; and indeed his power of 
reproducing what he feels increases steadily 
as he adds chapter to chapter of what seems 
to be his first serious attempt at fiction. The 
character of Elijah Rebow is worked out 
with indisputable force; there is something 
grand in the fierce, outrageous man, 
who tortures and fascinates Mehalah, who 
loves and hates with indescribable fury, 
and whose mad soul overmasters both him- 
self and her. The main fault of this story 
has been indicated above. But it remains 
to be said that ‘Mehalah’ is full of in- 
dication of more than ordinary talent, and 
that it is one of the most promising works 
of fiction that the present season has pro- 
duced. 

In the good old days, when officers were 
appointed direct to the army, without pre- 
liminary examinations or a year’s residence 
at the Royal Military College, Mr. Jephson’s 
novel would have attained a certain amount 
of popularity among subalterns. But it 
would be doing the youngest officer in Her 
Majesty’s army an injustice to suppose that 
this very poor composition could interest 
him now. Yet it may be assumed that the 
book was written more to please soldiers 
than any other class of readers. The story 
is full of incidents connected with an officer’s 
life. A town mayor is the bull which the 
“red rag” irritates into blind madness. 





The tale is a contrast between soldier ang 
civilian. It is full of improbable absurdj. 
ties and stilted, ridiculous talk. Fortunately 
for the reader, the type is large and the 
margin broad; each page is quickly read, 
Here and there are traces of wit, humour, 
and study, but they are faint and not easily 
discernible. 

C.F. Meyer, a young German novelist, 
has been acquiring some reputation for his. 
torical romances in his own country, where 
the taste for this form of writing still exists, 
‘Der Heilige’ is a fancy account of the life 
of Thomas a Becket. The form of the story 
is clumsy, and the treatment laboured and 
heavy. The novel is scarcely likely to meet 
here with the favour it has found in the 
Fatherland. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. RovutiepcE send us The Works of 
Father Prout, edited by Mr. Charles Kent, 
who has contributed an enthusiastic introduc- 
tion and a series of enthusiastic prefatory notes, 
As regards the ‘‘ works ” themselves, it is to be 
noted that they do not include either the ‘ Facts 
and Fancies from Italy’ or the clever little 
‘Sermon to the Irish Peasantry,’ and solely 
consist, in fact, of Mahony’s serial contributions 
to Fraser—the ‘‘ Reliques of Father Prout,” ag 
they are called—and of a number of stray verses 
and translations, reprinted from the early num- 
bers of Bentley, Fraser, and the Cornhill, They 
are pleasant reading in their way, and a certain 
number of idle hours may not unprofitably be 
spent on them. They are mere literary curio- 
sities, it is true, but their interest is not small, 
and, rightly regarded and used, they are of some 
little value. Productions of a bygone time, 
they carry back the mind to a period when 
Charles Dickens was but Boz, and when Victor 
Hugo was not an elderly god, but only a young 
and brilliant poet. While he turns them over, 
the reader’s thoughts revert to the Bohemia of 
a generation or two ago, the Bohemia of George 
Warrington—“‘ stunning George Warrington !” 
—and Capt. Shandon, of Greek and gin, of 
chops and toasted cheese and slashing articles; 
to an epoch when publisher Bungay was end- 
lessly at loggerheads with publisher Bacon; 
when Clarence Bulbul and Bedwin Sands were 
possible and renowned; when Rigby was and 
Jellaby Postlethwaite had not begun to be; and 
when ‘ Sam Hall’ and ‘The Red-Cross Knight’ 
were popular ditties. Mahony, a scholar and 
a wit, was a neat hand at parody, had a tum 
for rough and somewhat petulant satire, was 
master of a certain gamesome and whimsical 
Latinity, and wrote three or four languages 
rather better than he did his own; and every one 
approves of his pleasant ‘ Bells of Shandon,’ his 
capital paraphrase of ‘Malbrouck,’ and his fancy 
for ‘‘ upsetting” the songs of Moore and Lover 
and Horace and Gresset and Bérangerinto foreign 
tongues. But there admiration ends; so much 
of the fun seems forced and flat, so much of 
the wit seems laboured and pedantic and stale. 
Where is the sport, indeed, of turning Dean 
Burrows’s dirge, ‘‘ The night before Larry was 
stretched,” into halting French verse and a 
monody on the death of a kind of Socrates ? of 
making ‘ Nora Creina’ read like a theft from some 
lilting odelet in monkish Latin? of producing 
polyglot versions of ‘The Groves of Blarney,’ 
and solemnly putting forth sham originals of 
Tom Hudson’s ‘ Judy Callaghan,’ and Wolfe’s 
fine lines on the hero of Corunna, and Lover's 
pleasant rhymes in praise of Molly Carew— 

Hoc culpa fit tua 

Mi, mollis Carua, 

Sic mihi illudens, 

Nec pudens, 
and all the rest of it? Fifty years ago these 
elaborate waggeries were, doubtless, apt an 
pertinent enough. But in fifty years there 1s 
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room and to spare for times to alter, and “as 
the times change, men change too.” Bohemia 
is of another fashion now ; so is literature, so 
is the idea of humour, so are the proprieties, 
so are a hundred matters more. And to regard 
the “works” of Father Prout, not as the his- 
torical documents they lly are, but as a 
weighty and serious ec ntribution to English 
letters, is to claim for them far higher honour 
than they deserve. “Jahony himself was a 

eat deal more interestine than his books. A 
just and faithful portra ' him would be a 
welcome addition to our ,allery of literary gro- 
tesques, and a useful 1: to students of our 
literary story. 

We have received fri 
two editions of Gocthe’s 
English, the other in a ‘:vriman, dress. The 
latter, prepared by Dr. ert M. Selss for the 
use of students, is a us:iul work, containing 
besides the German text aii curate exposition of 
all the different points of gesis which occur 
throughout the poem. The / mer is yet another 
attempt to accomplish the wossible and render 
Goethe’s great poem into Wnglish verse. One 
and only one of those who laye attempted the 
feat has in a measure succeeded, and that 
is Shelley in his ‘Fravments.’ Then a 
master mind strove to ren jer a master mind ; 
and yet even Shelley, in a note to the literal 
version he has appended to his fine rendering of 
the Prologue in Heaven, vimplains that “it is 
impossible to represent in another language the 
melody of the versification.” ‘No one but 
Coleridge,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘ is capable of this 
work.” Mr. Birds has nierely presented his 
readers with the caput inor/wum spoken of by 
Shelley. Goethe’s meaning is viven with tolerable 
accuracy, but the spirit has evaporated. Nor is 
the rendering always even correct. The heroic 
remedy of a prose version has alone enabled 
Mr. Hayward to escape from the dangers of 
looseness of interpretation and redundancy of 
diction which beset almost all translations in 
verse. Nor has Mr. Birds avoided certain mis- 
apprehensions into which all English translators 
have persistently failen. Dr. Selss, in his in- 
troduction, gives a list of choice specimens, and 
had he seen Mr. Birds’s version he could have 
enlarged the number. On the one hand, Goethe's 
essentially German turn of thought and occa- 
sional obscurity of language perplex translators, 
while on the other his habit of dropping into 
colloquialisms has led them astray. They have 
given pompous and far-fetched translations to 
homely expressions. Thus in the Prelude Mr. 
Birds, like all his predecessors, renders 

Und mit gewaltig wiederbolten Wehen 

by ‘‘ travail labours,” conceiving the word to be 
the noun ‘‘ Wehen,” while it is in truth the 
dative plural of ‘‘Weh,” woe, and is here 
used to express the physical sufferings of a 
crowd of people struggling to get into the theatre. 
To translate ‘‘Werdende” by ‘ Nature” is 
distinctly wrong, since Goethe uses it as an 
active, growing element in contradistinction to 
anything fixed and visible. It is evident from 
Mr. Birds’s careful notes (which show much 
industry, though little originality, since they 
are mainly based upon German authorities) that 
he has a thorough appreciation of and love for 
Goethe’s work. His own rendering, however, 
is scarcely likely to make the magic of the poem 
clear to readers not conversant with the original. 
In one word, his version is prosaic. 

_ Messrs. Bickers & Son send us a pleasant 
little volume by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, Samuel 
Pepys and the World he Lived In. It gives 
an interesting account of London life in 
Charles II.’s day, and of Pepys’s share in it. 
It is to be hoped, however, that it may not have 
a result which Mr. Wheatley would be the first 
to deplore, that of keeping people from reading 
the immortal diary itself. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and other Papers, 


Messrs. Longmans 
ust, the one in an 


by Thomas Fuller, have been reprinted by Messrs. | 





Hodder & Stoughton. The type, the paper, and 
the size of the book are all equally to be well 
spoken of ; as to the work itself, praise would 
be as superfluous as would be a recommen- 
dation of the contemporary ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
Every one who likes to read good thoughts 
expressed in vigorous and plain English will 
welcome this reprint. We do not remember to 
have seen it anywhere remarked, but the style 
and method in which Fuller introduces his 
Thoughts not only remind us of the old ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum’ and the ‘ Festival,’ but make it 
almost certain that he was well read in those 
books. 

Credulities Past and Present. By William 
Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus.)—Mr. Jones 
has spared no pains in exploring several rich 
fields of superstition, and in bringing together 
a large mass of information for the benefit of 
the numerous readers to whom folk-lore is dear. 
The result is a book which is interesting and 
amusing, and which is all the more acceptable 
inasmuch as the writer has no particular theory 
to support. Mr. Jones is perfectly impartial], and 
chronicles with equal fairness the superstitions 
of all classes of mankind. No thread but that 
of human folly runs through and connects the 
fragments which he has collected from all parts 
of the earth in order to form a memorial to the 
credulity of mankind. Beginning with the sea 
and seamen, Mr. Jones gives a long list of such 
fancies as are still cherished by mariners. Then 
he dives into the bowels of the earth, and 
records the beliefs to which the imagination of 
miners has given rise. ‘Thence he passes on to 
the subject of talismans, deals anew with the 
‘*finger-ring lore” to which he has already 
devoted a special volume, dwells for a time on 
‘word and letter divination,” and reveals some 
of the mysteries connected with numbers. One 
chapter is devoted to the “trials, exorcising, 
and blessing of animals,” and another to the 
numerous stories and traditions associated with 
birds; a third deals with the subject of eggs, 
and a fourth with luck. 

Dr. GiusErrE Pirri, of Palermo, has just 
published a new section, forming vols. viii.—xi., 
of his ‘‘ Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Popolari 
Siciliane.” The merits of the preceding sections 
of that collection, devoted to the popular songs 
and the popular tales of Sicily, are well known, 
those works having been universally received by 
scholars with an appreciation well deserved by 
the industry and judgment which they evince. 
His present instalment is devoted to the pro- 
verbs of Sicily, and bears the title of Proverbi 
Siciliani (Palermo, Lauriel). Some idea of the 
richness of the collection may be gathered from 
the fact that the proverbs, with their variants 
in the other dialects of Italy, occupy no less 
than 1,624 pages, classed under ninety headings. 
Prefixed is a long preface, in which Dr. Pitrd 
gives an account of his labours in the field of 
Sicilian proverbial philosophy ever since the 
year 1858, when, at the age of seventeen, he 
was attracted by Giusti’s ‘ Raccolta di Proverbi 
Toscani.’ This is followed by a complete biblio- 
graphy of Sicilian proverbs, a list of the prin- 
cipal works on the proverbs of the various 
dialects of Italy, and an interesting essay on 
proverbs in general and those of Italy in par- 
ticular. The next volume of Dr. Pitré’s excel- 
lent ‘‘ Biblioteca” will be devoted to ‘ Spettacoli 
e Feste Popolari.’ 

Messrs. Warp & Lock’s Universal Instructor 
promises to be, like the Popwlar Educator, of 
much service to those who are forced to educate 
themselves. The publishers have been, gene- 
rally speaking, fortunate in the contributors 
they have secured. For instance, M. Kunz, 
whose excellent grammar we noticed a few weeks 
back, writes the French lessons, Miss Toulmin 
Smith teaches English grammar, Mr. Neison 
discourses on astronomy, and Mr. Curwen on 
music. The only portion of the work that seems 
unsatisfactory is the German lessons, in which 





space is wasted in explaining terms common to 
all grammars, such as “‘ declension,” telling what 
cases the German has not, and dealing with 
German handwriting—surely rather superfluous 
matters with which it was unwise to trouble the 
learner. On the whole, the work is excellent, 
and it is to be hoped it may meet with the popu- 
larity it deserves. 


We have on our table Speeches of Lord Erskine, 
with a Memoir of his Life, by E. Walford (Reeves 
& Turner),—The Laws of Health, by W. H. Cor- 
field (Longmans),—The Atomic Theory, by A. 
Wurtz, translated by E. Cleminshaw (Kegan 
Paul),—The Deterioration of Oyster and Trawl 
Fisheries of England, by J. P. Hoare and E. Jex 
(Stock),— Horses «and Roads, by Free-Lance 
(Longmans),— History of Duelling, by Sir L. 
O’ Trigger (Newman),—Popular Recreation: The 
Theatre as It Is, by the Rev. C. Bullock (‘Hand 
and Heart’ Office),—The New Werther, by Loki 
(Kegan Paul),—The Camp of Refuge, edited by 
8. H. Miller (Simpkin),—A Thousand Thoughts 
from Various Authors, selected by A. B. Davison 
(Longmans),— Heroes of History and Legend, by 
A. W. Grubbe (Griffith & Farran),—Mericas, 
and other Stories, by C. Black (Satchell & Co.), 
—A Guiding Star, by A. Clare (S.P.C.K.),— 
Through the Rough Wind, by C. Temple(S.P.C.K.), 
—How They were Caught in a Trap, by E. Stuart 
(Marcus Ward),—Left to Starve, and No One 
wants the Blame, by Mrs. E. A. Germains 
(Simpkin),—Marie Antoinette (Kegan Paul),— 
Breezes of Song from Mount Pleasant, by G. 
Johnson (Poole),—‘‘ Our Charity,” by F. 
McGeorge (Dean & Son),—The New Truth and 
the Old Faith, by a Scientific Layman (Kegan 
Paul),—Hausrath’s New Testament Times: The 
Time of Jesus, Vol. II., translated by ©. T. 
Poynting and P. Quenzer (Williams & Norgate), 
—In Christo, by J. R. Macduff (Nisbet),—The 
Inspiration of the New Testament, by W. R. 
Browne (Kegan Paul),—Studies in Genesis, by 
the Rev. S. Leathes (Stock),—Hcce Veritas, by 
the Rev. J. H. Hitchens (Haughton & Co.),— 
Leo the Great, by the Rev. C. Gore (8. P.C.K.), 
—Geschichte des Modernen Geschmacks, by J. von 
Falke (Leipzig, Weigel),—Hinleitung in das 
Studium des Angelsiichsischen, by K. Kérner 
(Heilbronn, MHenninger),—L’Idealismo e la 
Letteratura, by N. Gallo (Rome, Forzani & Co.), 
—and Ueberseeische Politik, by Hiibbe-Schleiden 
(Hamburg, Friederichsen & Co.). Among 
New Editions we have The Institutes of Law, b 
J. Lorimer (Blackwood),—and The Englishman's 
Brief on Behalf of his National Church (8. P.C.K.). 
Also the following Pamphlets : The Church Asso- 
ciation : its Policy and Prospects, by J. Bateman 
(Ridgway),—The English Universities and John 
Bunyan, and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and 
the Gipsies, by J. Simpson (Baillitre),—and Sug- 
gestions for the Teaching of Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography (Laurie). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bodley’s (E. W.) Short Readings for the Christian Year, 
Part 1, Advent to Easter, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Commentary on the Book of Proverbs attributed to Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, edited by 8. R. Driver, cr. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Molesworth’s (Mrs.) A Christmas Child, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Naville’s (E.) The Christ, Seven Lectures, translated by Rev. 
T. J. Despres, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Proctor’s (Rev. T. B.) How Readest Thou? a Series of 
Practical Expositions, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Revelation (The) of St. John the Divine Practically Con- 
sidered, by G. B., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sacred Books of the East: The Qur’an, translated by E. H. 
Palmer, Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. 10/6 each, cl. 
Sermons for Boys and Girls, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Flandre’s (C. de) Monograms of Three or More Letters, De- 
signed and Drawn on Stone, folio, 63/ cl. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by T. Martin, illustrated by Prof. 
A. von Kreling, folio, 31/6 cl. 
Norton’s (C. E.) flistorical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Bell's (Rev. C. D.) Songs in the Twilight, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Vaughan’s (V.) The New Era, a Dramatic Poem, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Verey’s (J.) Poems Grave and Gay, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Farel (Wm.), by F. Bevan, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
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er for English Readers : Cervantes, by Oliphant, 
12mo. 2, 
Hannay’s ( 5 History of Acadia, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
O’Brien’s (R. B.) Parliamentary — of the Irish Land 
Question, 1829-1869, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Warren’s (E. } Bavonarola, the Florentine Martyr, cr. 3/6 
Watson (J.), a Memoir, by W. J. Linton, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
‘Wellington’s (Duke of) Despatches, Memoranda, and other 
a rs ng to India, a Selection from, edited by 
. Owen, 8vo, 24/ cl. 
Wheatley’s (H. B.) Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived 
In, er. 8vo. 7/6 ol. 
Geography and Travel. 
Adventures round the World, cr. 4to. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 

Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales, edited by V. Faus- 
boll, translated by T. W. R. Davids, Vol. 1, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Hitopadesa, a New Literal Translation, from the Sanskrit 
Text of Prof. FP. Johnson, by F. Pincott, imp. &vo. 6/ 
Lichtenberger’s (F.) How to Teach and Learn Modern Lan- 

guages Successfully, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Descriptive Atlas of Anatomy, roy. 4to. 25/ cl. 
— Lectures for the People, delivered in Manchester, 
8-79-80, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Meredith's (L. "A.) Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, 
Forred, and Finned, sm. 4to. 21/ cl. 
Teulon’s (Dr. Giraud) Elementary Treatise on the Func- 
tion of Vision, translated by L. Owen, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
—— 3 (H.) Clinical Lectures and Cases, with Com- 
entaries, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Withowski's (Prof. G. J.) Movable Atlas of the Male Organs 
meration and Reproduction, the Text translated by 
Dr. C. Black, folio, 7/6 bds. 
General Literature. 
Arnold’s (C.) Index to Shakespearian Thought, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Ballantyne’s (R. M.) The Red Man’s Revenge, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Braekstad’s (H. L.) Northern Fairy Tales, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Butler's (Lieut.-Col. W. F.) Far Out, Rovings Retold, 10/5 cl. 
-Child’s First Story-Book, sm. 4to. 3/6 cl. 
Church’s (A. J.) Stories from the East, from Herodotus, 
Farley’s (J. L.) New Bulgaria, 8vo. 2/5 swd. 
Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folks, 4to. 3/ cl. 
Giberne’s (A.) My Father’s House, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Goldsmith’s (O.) Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Greene’s (F. V.) Sketches of Army Life in Russia, cr. 8vo. 9/ 
-Jones’s (Major) The Emigrant’s Friend, cr. 8vo. 2/4 cl. swd. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) a Willoughby, or the Times of 
enbow, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Kingston’s (Ww H. G.) Voyages and Travels of Count 
Funnibos and Baron Stilkin, sm. 4to. 4/ cl. 
Lennep’s(J. Van) The Count of Talavera, translated from the 
Dutch by A. Arnold, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Linton’s (E. L.) The Rebel of the Family, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Marjory, a Study, by Author of ‘James Gordon’s Wife,’ 
3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Marshall’s (E.) Heather and Harebell, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Mateaux’s (C. L.) Tim Trumble’s Litt!e Mother, fcap. 4to. 5/ 
Meade’s (L. T.) Andrew Harvey’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Merry Nursery (The) ee Poems, and Stories to Please 
the Little Ones, sm. 4to. 5/ cl. 
Murray’s (D. C.) A Life’s Atonement, 3 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Nursery Companion, 4to. 3/ c 
Russell’s (W. C.) John Golaeworth, Chief Mate, cheap 
edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Saunders’s (J.) The Two Dreamers, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
‘Smart’s (H.) Social Sinners, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Spielhagen’s (F.) Quisisana, or Rest at Last, translated from 
the German, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Stanton’s (E. B. } Good Little Daughters, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Trollope’s (Anthony) The Duke’s Children, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Walker’s (B.) Future of Palestine, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Watson’s (J. L.) Grey Craigs, or Auld Lang Syne, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Year after Year, a Birthday Autograph Book, compiled by 
, 18mo. 2/ cl. 
Young Folks’ Picture-Book, folio, 2/6 cl. 
Zimmern’s (H. and A.) Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists, 
2 vols. er. 8vo, 25/ cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Acta Pontificum Romanorum Inedita, ed. J. v. 
Harttung, Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2, 13m. 
—— (J.): Die Erscheinungen d. Seelenlebens u. die Bib- 
mn Wunder, 8m. 
Fine Art. 
Panhard (F.): Joseph de Longueil, Graveur du Roi (1730- 
1792), sa Vie—son (Euvre, 60fr. 
History and Biography. 
Fontane (M.): L’Histoire Universelle, Vol. 1, 25fr. 
Roulliet (A.): Wolowski, sa Vie et ses Travaux, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Leclereq (J.): Voyage aux Iles Fortunées, le Pic de Ténériffe 
et les Canaries, 3fr. 
Philology. 


Archimedis Opera Omnia, rec. J. L. Heiberg, bag 1, 6m. 
Huschke (E.): Die Neue Oskische Bleitafel, , 2m. 
Prym (E.) u. Socin (A.): Der aaa t Dialekt d. 
Tar ’Abdin, 16m. 
Science, 


‘om (J. G.): Species, Genera, et Ordines Algarum, 
Vol. 3, Part 2, 10m. 

‘Cantor (M. ): Die Geschichte der Mathematik, Vol. 1, 20m. 

tins ah os Te oe Untersuchungsmethoden, 16m. 

Foc O.): Die Pflanzen-Mischlinge, 11m. 

Miller (N. J. C.): Handbuch der Botanik, Vol. 2, Part 2, 20m. 

Preyer (W.): Naturwissenschaftliche Thatsachen u. Pro- 
bleme, 9m. 

Schréter (H.): Theorie der Oberflichen, 2. Ordnung u. der 
Raumkurven, 3. Ordnung als Erzeugnisse projektivischer 
Gebilde, 16m. 


5/ cl. 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
November, 1880. 


Tue Commissioners are once more at work 
among us. In the course of the last week 





Balliol, New College, and Exeter have all been 
before them, and it is believed that they mean 
to sit regularly for some time longer. The 
substitution of the Master of University for 
Lord Selborne will probably facilitate the com- 
plete abolition of clerical restrictions, but beyond 
this it is difficult to predict what the effects of 
the change will be. And desirable as it is that 
such of these restrictions as remain should dis- 
appear, no one but politicians pure and simple 
will deny that their removal is neither so im- 
portant nor so difficult a question as many of 
those with which the Commissioners have to deal. 
The few restrictions that still linger cannot linger 
long, when every year makes them more absurd 
in theory and more inconvenient in practice. 
The great problem which the Commission has 
to solve is wholly different. It is expressly 
charged with the duty of determining what 
modifications are necessary in the relations at 
present existing between the University and the 
colleges, and it is by its legislation in this 
direction that it will be judged. Unfortunately, 
it is just here that the greatest uncertainty exists 
as to the Commissioners’ intentions. Now, 
however, that so much progress has been made 
with the separate college schemes, we may fairly 
look for some light on the point, and possibly 
by the end of the year it will be known whether 
they intend seriously to establish a wide and 
effective system of university teaching, or to 
leave matters pretty much as they are. For, 
as I have said before, the creation of additional 
professorships and readerships will do little or 
nothing in this direction, so long as the present 
college educational system is left untouched. If 
the change is to work, professors and tutors 
must be brought into rational and, I may add, 
compulsory co-operation ; otherwise the pro- 
fessoriate will probably be, so far as the educa- 
tional activity of the place goes, simply the ex- 
pensive luxury which its enemies predict that it 
must be. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that, without in the least undervaluing the good 
which the college system does by securing the 
effective personal supervision of the students, 
by stimulating competition, and by the dis- 
cipline of collegiate life, it has already broken 
down so far as the interests of higher study or 
organized and adequate teaching are concerned. 
The voluntary system of co-operation at present 
partially in force is a confession of weakness, 
but little more, while anything in the shape of 
more advanced learning is as completely ex- 
cluded from college routine as if it belonged to 
another world, and is thus implicitly condemned 
as unworthy the attention of the Oxford under- 
graduate. 

As to the question of compulsory Greek, there 
is little or nothing new to report. There is no 
doubt a general feeling that something ought 
to be done, but there is also a considerable per- 
plexity as to what precisely to do—a state of 
mind which appears to be almost equally pre- 
valent at Cambridge. 

The energies of those connected;with Somer- 
ville Hall (ladies) are just now concentrated 
upon an effort to raise the money necessary for 
the purchase of the freehold of their present 
premises. The hall, like its sister institution, 
Lady Margaret’s, gives every promise of success ; 
but there can be no doubt that the fulfilment 
of this promise largely depends on its being 
securely established where it now is, and the 
Committee earnestly appeal for assistance to all 
who are interested in women’s education. P. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
November 1, 1880. 
Ir may interest some of your readers to 
know that there is no truth in the anec- 
dotes about Nathaniel Hawthorne quoted in 
your ‘‘ Literary Gossip” last week. An anec- 
dote, however, though untrue in itseif, may 
sometimes be so characteristic as to justify its 
invention. Had such been the case in the 





present instance, I should not have troubled 
you with this note. But these anecdotes 
are inconsistent with any possibility of truth. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had a healthy aversion to 
bores; but—as those who knew him need 
scarcely be told—no bore was ever able to make 
him forget his habitual courtesy ; on the con- 
trary, he treated such persons with even more 
than ordinary consideration. “It is true that the 
presence of Mr. Bronson Alcott was attended 
with especial drawbacks for him, and that he 
never sought opportunities of converse with 
that gentleman; but, on the frequent occa. 
sions of Mr. Alcott’s visits to his own house, 
he invariably met him with a composure and an 
affability which, under the circumstances, were 
little less than heroic. And when, in the course 
of human events, it became necessary for him 
to accept one of Mr. Alcott’s invitations, he 
bore himself with an outward serenity and 
geniality that nothing could disconcert. Of 
such childish and petulant behaviour as is at- 
tributed to him in the quoted anecdotes he 
was incapable. I have never known a man 
less open to the charge of neglecting the minor 
social amenities. The only defence which he 
allowed himself against the attacks of undesir- 
able persons was to keep out of their way. 
JuLiAN HawTHORNE. 








THE DIARY OF THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, BISHOP 
OF CHESTER. 


Stretford, Manchester, Oct 30, 1880, 
Tue diary of this favourer of the proceedings 
of James II. was edited for the Camden Society 
in 1843 by the Rev. Joseph Hunter (vol. xxii). 
The original was a small octavo volume in black 
leather, containing the book-plate of ‘‘ George 
Watkin, B.D., of Lincoln College, Oxford”; it 
came into Mr. Hunter’s possession through the 
hands of ‘‘a bookseller at Northampton”; and 
it is now, I suppose, in the British Museum. 
The volume begins abruptly on August 11th, 
1686, and it ends in the same way on October 
25th, 1687, in the midst of an interesting his- 
torical episode. The date of the bishop’s death 
was April 15th, 1689. A man who kept so 
complete an account of his doings for fifteen 
months would not suddenly cease the habit. 
Is anything known of the missing por- 
tions? One of my friends has a copy of the 
Camden edition, in which a former owner 
thus written : ‘‘ Charles Leslie, Answer to King, 
p. iii, quotes a passage from Cartwright’s Diary 
alluding to March 14th, 1689; but the Diary as 
here published ends October 25th, 1687.” 
Joun E. Bay. 








THE BIOGRAPHERS OF LOCKE. 

Pror. Fow er’s note in the last number of 
the Atheneum renders it necessary for me 
to recur to the complaint which I made a 
fortnight ago, especially as he asserts that 
the use he has made of my ‘ Life of Locke’ is 
“such a use as every author has a right to 
make of the works of his predecessors.” That 
is an attempt to establish a precedent for the 
convenience of any one who wishes to write a 
book with least trouble to himself, which seems 
to render the question between us one of some 
general interest, apart from its importance to 
myself. 

Mr. Fowler appears to be of opinion that in 
making that assertion he has sufficiently 
answered my complaint that his book is almost 
entirely an epitome of mine ; but he has ven- 
tured on a few apologetic remarks which throw 
considerable light on the position he has taker 


up. 
Mr. Fowler claims that ‘‘at least three- 
fourths” of his ‘‘ biographical matter 


‘‘would have been written had Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s work never been published”; and he 
justifies this assertion by saying that three 
— ublished volumes, besides Le Clerc’s 

Eloge,’ Tord King’s ‘ Life,’ and Locke’s pub- 
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lished correspondence, were “‘ well known” to 
him before my book appeared. 1 am = 
willing to believe that, had not my book been 
such a convenient one for him to compile 
from, he would have taken the trouble to use 
these ‘‘ well-known” volumes, and, to adopt his 
phrase, to ‘*reduce their material to chronolo- 
gical order” for himself. He found it much 
easier, however, to avail himself of the compila- 
tion I had already made therefrom, and from a 
great many other printed books, correcting their 
errors, supplying their deficiencies, and har- 
monizing their discrepancies as I went along. 
This already published material was comprised 
jin very much less than ‘‘three-fourths” of my 
book, as I compressed it as far as I thought con- 
sistent with my plan of tracing Locke’s whole 
career, in order to make room within the 
compass of two volumes for the altogether 
new material at my command. Mr. Fowler’s 
assumption that I regard this already published 
material as my ‘“‘ private property” is too pre- 
posterous to need denial. It was, of course, 
quite as available to Mr. Fowler as to myself, 
and 1 suppose I must take it as a compliment 
that he preferred almost invariably to epitomize 
my epitome of it instead of using any notes that 
he had made, or should, could, or might have 
made, from it for himself. But he admits, by 
implication, that something like a remaining 
fourth of the ‘‘ biographical matter ” contained 
in his book would not have been written had 
mine never been published. If he is justified in 
now asserting that my book did not “‘ bring to 
light any facts of capital importance either in 
the life or character of Locke which were not 
previously known,” it is surely a pity that he 
should have cumbered his book with about 
twenty-five per cent. of useless or unimportant 
matter merely because I had placed it within his 
reach. If, on the other hand, he considers that 
this new material, as well as the old material I 
had digested for him, was really valuable, I am 
unable to understand the sentence in which he 
says, ‘‘I am anxious...... not to disguise or dis- 
parage the debt which I really owe to his ‘ Life 
of Locke.’” 

The formal courtesy of Mr. Fowler’s letter 
appears to me only to aggravate the offences of 
“disguising and disparaging” with which I 
charge him. The ‘‘ disguising” appears in the 
terms in which he makes such a “general 
acknowledgment ”’ in his preface, and such spe- 
cial ‘‘acknowledgments” in the body of his book, 
as must lead his readers to suppose that he has 
put original work into a sketch of Locke’s life 
which, except in a very few minor details, is a 
barefaced compilation from mine, and that it is 
a book which, both for cheapness and for excel- 
lence, ought to supersede mine. He is patro- 
nizing enough to say, ‘‘I was actuated......by 


.a desire to draw attention to a book which I 


thought had not obtained the circulation which 
was its due.” But my book having, in Mr. 
Fowler’s opinion, failed to obtain the proper 
amount of circulation or attention, he regards it 
asso much antiquarian lumber, of which it is 
only necessary that two or three copies should be 
shelved in the British Museum or the Bodleian, 
there to be used by any subsequent hack writers 
who have the effrontery to rival Mr. Fowler in 
his ‘‘ perfectly honest ” use of my researches. 

The ‘‘ disparagement” is illustrated in Mr. 
Fowler’s penultimate paragraph in the Athe- 
neum. ‘* With respect to accuracy,” he says, 
“‘T will ask any one acquainted with Oxford to 
compare Mr. Fox Bourne’s notices of Locke’s 
Oxford life with mine, or any one acquainted 
with Latin to compare our respective transla- 
tions of any documents the original of which 
is in that language.” 

The second clause of that sentence contains a 
grave insinuation against me, which Mr. Fowler 
ought to substantiate if he can. In the extracts 
I made from Locke’s Latin correspondence 
throughout my book I followed a rule thus 
expressed on p. 27 of my second volume: “I 








have endeavoured, while retaining the sense of 
the originals, to avoid as far as possible the 
amg tone inevitable in a very literal trans- 
ation of letters written in Latin.” I believe 
that is a perfectly legitimate plan to adopt, and 
one more just to the author translated from, 
and more convenient to the reader, than any 
rigid observance of verbal accuracy, which is 
more likely to veil than to exhibit the writer’s 
thought ; and, though I have not taken the 
trouble to go through my translations since Mr. 
Fowler made his charge against me, I do not 
think he can convict me of departing from it 
through ignorance or carelessness. Without 
taking up more space on this question, I will 
ask ‘‘any one acquainted with Latin” to com- 
pare Mr. Fowler’s translation and mine of the 
first Latin passage quoted by him, which I 
select merely because it is the first. Writing 
to Limborch in 1685, Locke said: ‘‘Si omnia 
quee in sacris libris continentur pro theopneustis 
pariter habenda sine omni discretione, magna 
sane preebetur philosophis de fide et sinceritate 
nostra dubitandi ansa. Si é contrario quedam 
pro scriptis pure humanis habenda, ubi 
constabit scripturarum divina autoritas? sine 
qua corruet religio christiana; quodnam erit 
criterium? quis modus?” This I had thus 
rendered: ‘‘If everything in the sacred 
books is to be indiscriminately adopted by 
us as divinely inspired, great opportunity 
will be given to philosophers for doubting 
our faith and sincerity. If, on the other 
hand, any part is to be regarded as of merely 
human composition, what becomes of the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, without which the 
Christian religion falls to the ground? What 
is to be the criterion? what the rule?” For 
which Mr. Fowler substitutes: ‘‘If all things 
which are contained in the sacred books are 
equally to be regarded as inspired, without any 
distinctions, then we give philosophers a great 
handle for doubting of our faith and sincerity. 
If, on the contrary, some things are to be 
regarded as purely human, how shall we estab- 
lish the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
without which the Christian religion will fall 
to the ground? What shall be our criterion ? 
Where shall we draw the line?” Is Mr. 
Fowler’s rendering any better than mine? 
Again, Mr. Fowler challenges my ‘‘ notices of 
Locke’s Oxford life.” I have carefully com- 
pared the portions of his book touching on this 
subject with mine. On p. 7 he sneers at me for 
‘*attempting to supply a detailed account of the 
lectures which Locke attended, and the course 
of studies he pursued, during his undergraduate 
and bachelor days.” That is an unfair descrip- 
tion of my “‘attempt.” I certainly devoted a 
few pages of my book to an account of the 
studies prescribed at the time, and of some of 
the teachers then in office, with a view of show- 
ing what university work Locke would have had 
to do if the rules had been strictly observed, and 
perhaps I was not sufficiently careful to warn 
the reader, in that connexion, that in the rough 
times of the Commonwealth the rules were not 
likely to be at all closely observed; but the 
tenor of my whole chapter implied as much. 
It would be a grievous misfortune to me to 
“betray” on any subject ‘‘ an innocent belief” 
that Mr. Fowler ‘‘cannot share”; but this 
articular ‘‘innocent belief” is one that Mr. 
owler has invented for me; and I am glad 
to find that, with one exception, all my other 
‘* innocent beliefs ” about Locke’s life at Oxford 
are faithfully repeated and hardly at all added to 
by Mr. Fowler. The only exception I can trace is 
on p. 26 of his book, where he says that Locke 
took his M.B. degree on February 6, 1674-5. I 
had quoted two dates (February 6, 1673-4, 
and ys 27, 1674) from two contradictory 
authorities, which were all I had access to, and 
between which I was not competent to decide. 
I have no doubt that as soon as I have an oppor- 
tunity of verifying Mr. Fowler’s unvouched 
assertion, I shall find the date given by him to 





be the true one, and I am grateful to him for this 
correction ; but, standing alone as it does, it 
seems hardly enough to warrant his insinuation 
that my “‘ notices of Locke’s Oxford life” are 
untrustworthy. 

I must, however, give Mr. Fowler credit for 
one other discovery. On p. 41 he prints a letter, 
written in 1684 by order of Charles II., to the 
Dean and Chapter of Christchurch, pressing for 
Locke’s expulsion from the college ; and he pre- 
faces his quotation with the words, ‘‘ As I have 
never seen an exact transcript of it, I here sub- 
join one.” The “‘ exact transcript” is from the 
original in Christ Church Library, and is in- 
teresting ; but as my book contains an “ exact 
transcript ” from a draft in the Record Office, 
except that the words “‘ in the six and thirtieth 
year of our Reigne,” after the date, are wanting, 
this almost solitary instance of any attempt at 
original research does not, perhaps, amount to 
very much. 

In other parts of his book Mr. Fowler’s occa- 
sional affectations of original research are apt 
to mislead. When he says, as on p. 17, ‘‘ we 
find,” &c., and on p. 44, “‘ we are not able to 
trace,” &c., it must not be supposed that the 
discoveries or the failures to discover are the 
results of any labour of his own ; he only speaks 
on behalf of those previous collectors of out- 
of-the-way information who, according to his 
startling theory, ‘‘ must be content and should 
be glad that it should be used by subsequent 
writers.” 

Mr. Fowler insinuates in the last paragraph 
of his letter that 1 have anticipated him in bor- 
rowing from other authors. He is evidently 
familiar enough with my ‘Life of Locke’ to 
know that I have there followed what is with 
me an invariable rule, in specifying in a foot- 
note every such debt as it occurs. Perhaps he 
will consider me very foolish and very extra- 
vagant in the use of note-paper and postage 
stamps when I tell him that | also make it a 
rule never to use the published material of any 
living author or editor, especially where there 
is the smallest risk of my interfering with any 
literary plans he may have, without first obtain- 
ing his sanction. Of course, there is no place 
for such rules in the new Oxford code of 
‘*honesty,” but they work well among the 
vulgar herd of authors, and are not found, as 
Prof. Fowler ‘‘ observes” in his last sentence, 
to reduce literature ‘‘ within a very narrow 
compass indeed.” H. R. Fox Bourne. 


99, Sutherland Gardens, W., Oct. 30, 1880. 

I sHoutp like with your permission to say 
something in reference to the charges of injus- 
tice and discourtesy brought against Prof. 
Fowler by Mr. Fox Bourne, which will let your 
readers behind the scenes while Mr. Fox Bourne 
was rehearsing the newest parts in his ‘ Life of 
Locke’ before he presented himself to the public 
in the character of the author. 

Early in the year 1875 Mr. Fox Bourne called 
upon me, and at this our first interview told 
me that Mr. Alex. Burrell had handed over to 
him some valuable materials for a new life of 
Locke, which he had been long collecting, and 
that Mr. Burrell had told him I also had been 
collecting original materials for a similar pur- 
pose. I then told Mr. Fox Bourne that it was 
my ambition to write a life of Locke, but that 
as it was very doubtful when I should be able 
to complete such a task, in consequence of my 
official duties, he should have the benefit of all 
my private notes and memoranda. At the same 
time I told Mr. Fox Bourne that in my official 
capacity I had completed a catalogue of the 
valuable collection of ‘‘The Shaftesbury Papers,” 
which had been presented by the present Earl to 
the Public Record Office, and was printed in the 
Deputy-Keeper's Thirty-third Report, and which 
had not then been consulted by any one; and I 
drew Mr. Fox Bourne’s particular attention to 
some treatises and other pamphlets by Locke and 
in his own handwriting in Section VIII. of that 
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collection, which until then were unknown or 
had never been published—a collection so rich 
that no new biographer of Locke need despair 
even now of finding fresh matter of interest. 

The first public use which Mr. Fox Bourne 
made of these documents was to deliver a lec- 
ture at St. George’s Hall for the Sunday Lecture 
Society, ‘Locke on Religious Liberty,’ in which 
he gave an account of ‘‘some unpublished 
treatises by the great philosopher which he had 
discovered ” (vide report in Daily News, March 
15th, 1875). I thought at the time it would 
have been more correct to have said ‘‘ which 
had been brought to light among the Shaftes- 
bury Papers in a Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Publie Records,” but I concluded that 
when his ‘Life of Locke’ was published Mr. 
Fox Bourne would acknowledge whence and 
from whom he had derived all his new materials, 
for he had very frequently consulted me, as Mr. 
Burrell had done before him, as to different 
episodes in Locke’s life; and Mr. Fox Bourne 
will remember that when giving him my private 
notes, which I had been collecting for years, I 
requested, and he agreed, that he would refer 
only in a cursory manner to Locke’s connexion 
with English colonization, as that was a chapter 
in Locke’s life which I had studied, and hoped 
one day to lay before the public. 

Those who consult Mr. Fox Bourne’s preface 
to his ‘ Life of Locke’ will scarcely think that 
author should complain of Prof. Fowler, who 
has most courteously acknowledged Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s labours in the same field as his own. 
Why, in a ‘Life of Rubens’ by Mr. C. W. Kett, 
M.A., lately published by Sampson Low & Co., 
one of the series of ‘‘ Illustrated Biographies of 
Great Artists,” there is no other acknowledg- 
ment of previous authors in the same field than 
a simple list of the works upon which that ‘Life’ 
has been founded, which list is printed at the 
end of the book. 

Though Mr. Fox Bourne may suffer from the 
publication of a cheaper and more popular 
edition of Locke’s life than his own, I 
submit that his patriotic flourish at the end 
of his plaint against Prof. Fowler, that his 
*‘main object in devoting much time and energy, 
which could ill be spared from more remunera- 
tive occupations, to the study of Locke’s life and 
writings was to stir up in the minds of nine- 
teenth century Englishmen some interest in 
one of the greatest and most neglected teachers 
of the seventeenth century,” is open to discus- 
sion; for why should not Mr. Fox Bourne, 
while stating the grounds of his complaint 
against Prof. Fowler, take so excellent an 
opportunity to welcome the professor’s efforts 
to assist his own in his “‘ main object,” “to stir 
up in the minds of nineteenth century English- 
men some interest in one of the greatest and 
most neglected teachers of the seventeenth 
century”? (This sentence is worth repeating. ) 

W. Nort Sarnspury. 








Literary Gossip. 

A weEw volume of ballads and other 
rhymed poems by Mr. Tennyson will be 
published by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
during the present month. It will, we 
believe, contain various “English Idylls” 
and poems in the northern dialect, after 
the manner of ‘The Northern Farmer.’ 

In the Fortnightly Review of next month 
will appear an art essay by Mr. Swinburne, 
in which Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton are 
discussed. 

Mr. R. B. Knowzzs, having concluded 
his final report to the Historical MSS. Com- 
missioners on Lord Denbigh’s family papers, 
has been actively occupied during the year 
with a preliminary survey of Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s MS8S., the results of which will, it is 
hoped, shortly be made public. 





Dr. ALEXANDER Bary, late of Aberdeen 
University, is about to take up his residence 
in London, and will shortly be engaged in 
editing a series of manuals connected with 
mental philosophy. 

THe second volume of the records of the 
English Catholics under the penal laws will 
be published with the title of ‘The Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen’ (1532- 
1594). It will contain all the letters of 
Cardinal Allen which are obtainable, as well 
as letters addressed to him, and other docu- 
ments calculated to illustrate his life and 
actions. They will amount in all to about 
213, of which 172 will be printed for the 
first time. Some of these letters and docu- 
ments are in English, many in Latin, and 
a few in Spanish and Italian. They are 
principally derived from the archives of the 
Vatican, of the English College at Rome, 
of Stonyhurst College, and of Simancas, as 
well as from the Public Record Office. 
There will be an introduction by Father 
Knox and a complete index. 


Tue issues of the Early English Text 
Society for next year will include Mr. Herr- 
tage’s largely annotated edition of the 
‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ an English-Latin 
dictionary dated 1483, well known from the 
extensive use made of it by the late Mr. Way 
in his edition of the ‘ Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum’ for the Camden Society. Two MSS. 
only of the ‘Catholicon’ are known to exist, 
one belonging to Lord Monson, who has 
kindly lent it for the purposes of this edition, 
and the other (imperfect) in the Addit. 
MS. 15,562. Mr. Herrtage has adopted 
Lord Monson’s MS. as the basis of his text, 
and has collated it throughout with the 
Addit. MS. In order to make the work as 
useful as possible, while at the same time 
avoiding needless repetitions of notes, Mr. 
Herrtage has carried out his work on the 
plan of a supplement to the ‘ Promptorium,’ 
confining his annotations almost exclusively 
to words which are not found or are not 
annotated in the latter work. The ‘ Catho- 
licon’ is written in a northern dialect, and 
contains a large number of new and in- 
teresting words and forms. The sheets 
down to R have already passed the press. 


Mr. Atrrep J. Butter, Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, will shortly 
publish a volume of English poems rendered 
from the Greek Anthology. Mr. Butler is 
also engaged in preparing a work upon the 
old Coptic churches of Cairo. 

Tue Chaucer Society has just sent out its 
books and autotypes for this year, con- 
sisting of ‘Supplementary Parallel Texts of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems,’ part ii. (which 
reprints part i.); ‘Odd Texts of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems,’ part ii. (those which could 
not be got into the ‘Parallel Texts’); ‘A 
One-Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems,’ 
part ii., being a separate issue of the best 
text of each poem in the ‘ Parallel Text’ 
edition (these complete the Society’s edition 
of the minor poems) ; two autotypes of the 
Campsall MS. of Chaucer’s ‘Troilus,’ the 
MS. belonging to Henry V. when Prince of 
Wales and nowto Mr. Bacon Frank, of Camp- 
sall Hall, near Doncaster; one autotype of 
the Sion College MS. of Chaucer’s ‘A B C,’ 
in the hand of his contemporary Shirley, 
who has written Chaucer’s name in the 


margin. 





Mr. W. G. Marsnari’s new work, 
‘Through America,’ will, we understand, 
contain a full account of Mormon life as 
witnessed by him during his visits to Salt 
Lake City in 1878 and 1879. The work will 
be embellished by nearly one hundred wood- 
cuts illustrative of scenes in the Utah country 
and in the famous Yosemite Valley, the Giant 
Trees, &e. 

Tue latest issue of the Spenser Society 
consists of a reprint of George Wither’s 
‘ Britain’s Remembrancer,’ London, 1678, 
This is one of the least rare of Wither’s 
volumes, but has, of course, to be included 
in the collection of his works. It forms the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth issues of 
the Society, and occupies close upon three 
hundred pages. 

Tue Quarto fac-simile of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ 1598, with ‘‘ Forewords” by Mr. 
Furnivall, will be ready next week. It is 
the fifth of the series of ‘‘Shakspere Quarto 
Fac-similes”’ prepared by Mr. Griggs, of 
Peckham, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Furnivall. The Roberts Quarto of the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 1600, and the 
‘Merry Wives’ Quarto of 1602, are both 
on the stone, and the ‘‘ Forewords ”’ to them, 
by Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Daniel respec- 
tively, are printed. Twenty-two more quartos 
have been fac-similed from the originals 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Alfred H. Huth, and the British Museum, 
and will be produced in due course. 

Mr. GarrpNEr’s continuation of the late 
Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of Papers re- 
lating to Henry VII.’s Reign is in the 
binder’s hands; it includes the years 1531 
and 1532. 

Tue fifth and concluding volume of the 
‘Calendar of Irish State Papers of the 
Reign of James I.,’ edited by the late 
Dr. C. W. Russell and Mr. J. P. Prender- 
gast, of Dublin, will very shortly be issued. 
Its appearance has been much delayed by 
the long and fatal illness of the lamented 
President of Maynooth. The volume will 
contain abstracts of papers in the Record 
Office, the Bodleian, and elsewhere, relating 
to public affairs in Ireland between 1616 
and 1625. 

Tue Times of India takes occasion, on the 
retirement of Dr. Buhler from the Bombay 
Educational Department, to sketch the pro- 
gress made in the advancement of the study 
of Sanscrit during his seventeen years’ ser- 
vice. When Dr. Buhler arrived in India in 
1863, as Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the Elphinstone College, the scientific study 
of Sanscrit was still in its infancy. He first 
turned his attention to supplying a want 
much felt at the time by the preparation of 
authoritative editions of standard Sanscrit 
works. He next rendered valuable assist- 
ance to Government in collecting and pre- 
serving the records of ancient Sanscrit lite- 
rature, not only in the Bombay Presidency, 
but throughout the native states of Guzerat 
and Rajputana. In his researches in the 
latter states he collected, moreover, for 
Government some 5,000 MSS., most of them 
very rare, relating to the Jain and Brah- 
manical religions. Dr. Buhler, it is said, 
brings with him to Europe a large and 
valuable private collection of MSS. 

Messrs. Wetts GarDNER, Darton & Co. 


have in the press a ‘Dictionary of the 
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English Church, Ancient and Modern’; a 
‘ Life of Dr. Tyrrell,’ thirty-one years Bishop 
of Newcastle, New South Wales, by Mr. 
R. G. Boodle, M.A.; ‘Soldiers and Subjects 
of the Great King,’ with introduction by Dr. 
Walsham How; and ‘Great Britain for Little 
Britons,’ by Mrs. Bulley, a book for children 
to read to themselves. Messrs. Sonnenschein 
& Allen announce a volume by Mr. J. M. 
Darton. 

Miss E. M. Harris, author of ‘Four 
Messengers’ and various books for young 
people, has in the press a volume of verse, 
which will be published by Messrs. Bell. 
Miss Harris is also the author of a novel 
which was received with favour two years 
ago, viz., ‘ Estelle,’ a tale of J ewish domestic 
life in England. 

Our Naples Correspondent writes :— 

‘“Two years ago, it may be remembered by 
the readers of the Atheneum, the widow of 
Carlo Troya presented to the National Library 
of Naples printed copies of the works of her 
deceased husband, as also other volumes in 
manuscript, containing studies, observations, 
and notes for the printed works. Included in 
the donation were all the letters which had 
been written to him by many learned and dis- 
tinguished men of the time. Signora Troya has 
now presented to the same library the academic 
diplomas of Troya; a gold medal which bears 
his name, and which was presented to him by 
the King and Queen of France in 1830, in 
acknowledgment of the first volumes of the 
‘History of Italy’; and an entire copy of the 
Giornale Ufficiale of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies for 1800.” 

An influential committee has been formed 
in London for the purpose of promoting a 
memorial from non-resident members of the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge in 
favour of granting the B.A. degree to 
women. The memorial is addressed to a 
Syndicate appointed by the University to 
consider certain memorials relating to the 
encouragement to be given to the higher 
education of women. ‘The committee in- 
cludes the Rey. J. Llewelyn Davies, Mr. 
W. Forsyth, Q.C., Viscount Harberton, Mr. 
Francis Galton, F.R.S., Mr. J. W. Mellor, 
Q.C., M.P., and Mr. John Westlake, Q.C.; 
and among the signatures already received 
are those of Earl Spencer, Canon Barry, 
Mr. J. E. Gorst, M.P., &c. Members of the 
Senate who may desire to add their names 
are requested to communicate with the Hon. 
a Mr. R. Swan, 7, New Square, Lincoln’s 

nn. 

M. Tissot, French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, was elected last week a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

M. Gennanvivs, late Greek Chargé d’Af- 
faires in London, is engaged in translating 
into English a Greek novel, entitled ‘ Louki 
Laras; or, Reminiscences of a Sciote Mer- 
chant during the Greek War of Independ- 
ence.’ M. Gennadius has undertaken the 
translation at the request of the author, 
whose story has already been published in 
French, German, Danish, and Italian. The 
French translation is the work of the Mar- 
quis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire, the German 
that of Dr. Wagner. The Greek Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies has 
now republished ‘Louki Laras’ for the 
second time as a book for use in Greek 
schools of the higher class. M. Gennadius’s 
introduction will include a brief account of 
the author and some remarks on Greek 





works of fiction. The tale was reviewed in 
the Atheneum last January. 

Messrs. CuarmMan & Hatt have in the 
press a new novel by Mrs. Leith Adams, 
entitled ‘Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,’ the 
scene of which is laid in New Brunswick. 


Some time ago we announced a change in 
the old-established publishing house of Wm. 
Oliphant & Co., of Edinburgh, occasioned 
by the retirement of Mr. Robertson, since 
which time Mr. Robert Anderson has been 
the sole member of the firm. He has just 
taken as a partner Mr. J. 8. Ferrier, till 
lately a bookseller in Elgin. In future the 
firm will be known as Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to 
republish for this Christmas the first and 
most successful of the works of “ E. V. B.” 
(the Hon. Mrs. R. Boyle), entitled ‘ Child’s 
Play,’ in a form better adapted to the hands 
of children. To this will be added the series 
of drawings more recently published as ‘A 
New Child’s Play,’ and many new designs 
from ‘‘E. V. B.’s” sketch-book. In all there 
will be fifty-six illustrations, and about two 
hundred of the best of the old nursery 
songs, in a small and handy volume at a 
low price. 








SCIENCE 


—~— 


Island Life; or, the Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras, including a 
Revision and Attempted Solution of the Pro- 
blem of Geological Climates. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue new science of zoological geography 
almost owes. its existence to Mr. Wallace, 
and this his latest volume is a fresh and 
valuable contribution to the study for which 
he has already effected so much. Its title, 
indeed, like that of its predecessor, ‘Tropical 
Nature,’ is somewhat too unambitious and 
unassuming in the case of a work which 
covers so large a field, for only a little more 
than one-half the volume is devoted to the 
restricted question of insular Faunas and 
Floras, while the first two hundred pages are 
occupied with the discussion of the great 
problems of zoclogical and botanical dis- 
tribution in their more general aspects. But 
it is easy to pardon so pleasant and genial 
a writer for giving a little more than he 
holds forth on his title-page, and the present 
volume, though in some respects intended 
as a popularization of Mr. Wallace’s previous 
works on the distribution of animals, yet 
contains an immense amount of new and 
important matter for the man of science, as 
well as much delightful reading for the less 
instructed public. It is, in fact, the final 
outcome of its author’s most mature thought 
and research on the special subject which 
he has made most peculiarly his own. 

Mr. Wallace begins by pointing out a 
few of the most striking problems of dis- 
tribution, which call for a solution even on 
the most casual survey. Why should the 
Fauna of remote Japan be so strikingly like 
that of Britain, while the Fauna of New 
Zealand is so totally unlike that of neigh- 
bouring Australia? Why should two islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, separated by a 
strait only fifteen miles wide, differ more 
from one another in their forms of life 











than England and Yezo? Why should 
the anima of sunny Florida resemble 
those of fromn Canada more closely than 
they resemble those of neighbouring and 
tropical Cuba? Why should tapirs be found 
in Brazil and in Sumatra, while they occur 
in no intermediate country? To answer 
these questions requires a wide knowledge 
of physical conditions, as well as of local 
Faunas and Floras over the whole world, 
and perhaps the case oi islands offers the 
best field for their soluticn and illustration 
within easy limits. After thus stating the 
scope of his inquiry, Mr. Wallace goes on 
to define the six great zoolcgical regions 
with which his previous works have already 
made us familiar—the Palearctic region, 
including northern and eastern Asia, the 
whole of Europe, and northern Airica; the 
Ethiopian, lying in Africa south of the 
Sahara; the Oriental, in India and the 
Malay Archipelago; the Australian, whose 
name at once describes its limits; and the 
Nearctic and Neo-tropical, in North and 
South America respectively. Taking evolu- 
tion as the key to distribution, he points out 
that discontinuity is a proof of antiquity. 
Hence we find few if any discontinuous 
species, because if sufficient time has elapsed 
to get rid of intermediate individuals the 
species will probably have varied at either 
end from diversity of circumstances and 
want of mutual intercourse. Discontinuous 
genera are more common, and discontinuous 
families frequently occur. 

In dealing with the geographical and 
geological changes which have affected dis- 
tribution, Mr. Wallace introduces much 
fresh matter. Arguing in favour of his old 
thesis, the relative permanence of continents 
throughout geological time, he points out, 
from the dredgings of the Challenger, that 
shore deposits, containing material denuded 
from the land and deposited as sediment, 
are almost always confined to a distance of 
fifty or a hundred miles from the coast. 
Beyond these limits the only deposits are 
organic, consisting of small calcareous or 
siliceous shells. Accordingly all stratified 
rocks which include sand or pebbles must 
have been formed in the neighbourhood of 
existing continents, and often in the beds of 
shallow inland seas. Now the stratified 
rocks in the very centre of the great con- 
tinents are all of this class, being either 
sandstones, limestones, conglomerates, or 
shales. As Prof. Geikie maintains, the 
stratified rocks of the earth comprise no 
formations which can be legitimately re- 
garded as deep-sea deposits. Thus, instead 
of believing, with the older geologists, that 
every now and then the basin of an ocean 
like the Pacific is lifted up to form a plateau 
like that of Central Asia, we must suppose 
that each part of each continent has at 
various times formed part of a sea or of the 
ocean, but at the same time has been not 
far from land. The present state of the 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the Caspian 
will best illustrate these conditions. As to 
the chalk, so long claimed as a deep-sea 
formation, Mr. Wallace shows with much 
care that it resembles rather shoal-water 
deposits of Globigerine than the similar 
oozes found at great depths,—an opinion cor- 
roborated by Mr. J. Murray from the results 
of dredgings, and by Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys from 
the character of the chalk fossils, which he 
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declares to be shallow, not deep, sea forms. 
Hence Mr. Wallace concludes chat during 
the Cretaceous period the site ¢¢ Europe was 
not occupied by the bed of a yrofound ocean, 
but that, on the contrary, only those por- 
tions of the continent were slightly sub- 
merged by local depression in which we 
now find Cretaceous deposits. Instead of 
being a vast expanse of water with a few 
scattered islands, it was just as much a part 
of the great nortbern continent as it is at 
the present day. The immense number of 
freshwater and shore deposits in all stratified 
formations, with remains of land animals 
and plants, he holds to be in like manner 
proofs of the comparative permanence of 
continents. On the other hand, the per- 
manence of the great oceans is similarly 
vouched for by the absence of Paleozoic 
and Secondary formations, even in the 
merest fragments, on oceanic islands; while 
the want of terrestrial mammals on such 
islands clearly shows that they cannot be, as 
is often supposed by the ill-informed, small 
remaining portions of submerged continents. 
Mr. Darwin’s facts and arguments with re- 
gard to the Fauna of the Azores have long 
since demolished the theory of ‘the lost 
Atlantis,”” while Mr. Wallace’s reasoning in 
the present volume disposes of the hypo- 
thetical Lemuria in an equally satisfactory 
manner. Upon this question of the per- 
manence of continents and oceans hangs the 
whole theory of zoological distribution. 
With regard to glacial epochs, Mr. Wallace 
has a great deal to say that is new and in- 
teresting. Agreeing in the main with Dr. 
Croll’s convincing astronomical explanation, 
that glacial periods depend upon the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes and the motion of 
the aphelion, and tend specially to recur at 
the epochs of greatest eccentricity, he sug- 
ests that they are also largely influenced 
S the particular distribution of land and 
water which happens to prevail in either 
hemisphere at such exact moments of cos- 
mical time. Without high land there can 
be no permanent snow and ice. Even in 
polar regions ice is found at sea level 
throughout the year only where glaciers 
descend to the water’s edge from neighbour- 
ing mountains or elevated table-lands. Ac- 
cordingly the alternate phases of precession 
could not produce a complete change of 
climate except in the case of a country which 
was partially snow-clad, while a totally 
glaciated area might continue its perpetual 
cold even with winter in perihelion. Mr. Wal- 
lace also argues d priori against the frequent 
existence of glacial conditions in earlier 
geological periods ; but he does not refer at 
all to Prof. Ramsay’s positive arguments on 
this subject in his Swansea address, which 
was probably not delivered till the present 
volume was ready for publication. This 
portion of his reasoning will doubtless meet 
with considerable criticism, but we think 
his general contention against the necessary 
recurrence of glacial phenomena with every 
recurrence of Dr. Croll’s period is quite con- 
elusive. The warm Arctic climates, which 
we know to have prevailed during the 
greater part of the Secondary and Tertiary 
periods, are similarly accounted for by the 
numerous currents of warm tropical water 
which are shown to have then penetrated 
the land of the northern hemisphere, and 
reached the polar sea by several channels. 





Mr. Wallace thus reverses the perts ordi- 
narily assigned to geographical and astro- 
nomical factors in the problem of geological 
climates, and his arguments seem for the 
most part satisfactory and convincing. 
More doubtful, we think, is his treatment 
of geological time, which he reduces within 
very slender limits. His modest estimate for 
the whole period covered by the fossiliferous 
formations, from the Cambrian upward, is 
no more than 28,000,000 years. 

The second and larger portion of the work, 
dealing with insular Faunas and Floras, con- 
tains less that is at once novel and important, 
though it is worked out with the author’s 
accustomed insight and wide grasp of facts. 
The oceanic islands are first passed in review, 
and it is shown that their zoology and botany 
depend wholly upon their relative position 
towards continents and the means of trans- 
port afforded by prevalent winds, hurricanes, 
or currents. None of them possesses any 
indigenousmammals. The Azores and Ber- 
muda show the importance of a stormy 
position; for, though situated 900 and 
700 miles from Europe and America re- 
spectively, the Fauna of each is essentially 
European or American in type, and constant 
new arrivals, blown by tempests, keep up 
the connexion with the parent species. 
Nevertheless, even here a few birds, 
beetles, and land-snails have varied speci- 
fically, and even in one case generically. 
The Galapagos Islands, though less distant 
from South America, are yet practically more 
inaccessible through their position in the 
stormless equatorial belt, and accordingly 
their Fauna, though still unmistakably 
South American in origin, displays far 
greater speciality of type. St. Helena and 
the Sandwich Islands, isolated in the midst 
of great oceans, show no such resemblance 
in Fauna and Flora to any one con- 
tinent, but are peopled by waifs and strays 
from all quarters, some of which cannot 
be traced to their original habitat. The in- 
frequency of fresh arrivals and the great 
antiquity of their first population have ren- 
dered their inhabitants generically distinct in 
a very high degree. Passing to continental 
islands, Mr. Wallace deals first with Britain, 
as an instance of a land recently isolated, 
and shows by a wide collection of instances 
that, though its species still remain for the 
most part identical with those of neighbour- 
ing Europe, a few peculiar species and several 
peculiar varieties have already begun to 
show themselves. This tendency to local 
differentiation is strongest in Ireland, and 
in the smaller islands—Wight, Man, Shet- 
land, and Lundy. Borneo and Java, though 
not, perhaps, more anciently separated from 
their mainland than Britain, yet exhibit a 
higher degree of organic speciality, owing 
to their larger area, richer Fauna and Flora, 
and greater distance from the continent. 
The explanation now given of the pecu- 
liarities of Java in this respect is an advance 
and improvement upon that suggested by 
Mr. Wallace in his previous work. Japan 
and Formosa, again, are decidedly a little 
older islands, and show a corresponding 
peculiarity of organic forms; while Mada- 
gascar serves as an illustration of the very 
ancient continental islands, with a peculiar 
Fauna of an antiquated type, the relic of 
one which has long since died out in almost 
all other parts of the world, under the pres- 








sure of competition from more advanced 
and successful forms originated in the great 
continents. As to the hypothetical Lemuri 
Mr. Wallace urges against it that the 
outlying islands, such as Bourbon, Mauri- 
tius, and Rodriguez, are purely oceanic in 
their Fauna, and therefore not parts of a 
wider submerged land; while the existence 
among them of the wingless dodos and 
solitaires proves the antiquity of their pre- 
sent condition. Finally, New Zealand and 
Celebes are classed as anomalous islands, 
and various ingenious explanations are 
suggested of their peculiarities. The chap- 
ters on New Zealand in particular are full 
of clever theories, which certainly account 
admirably for the existing zoological and 
botanical features of that very puzzling 
country ; but though the intricate series of 
changes which Mr. Wallace supposes to 
have taken place would amply and satis- 
factorily account for the actual anomalies, 
they are, perhaps, too hypothetical to be 
unreservedly accepted in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

The work throughout abounds with in- 
terest, and even the facts themselves with 
which it is richly stored would be of high 
value without the theories which they en- 
force and illustrate. But, taken as a whole, 
‘Island Life’ represents the very fullest 
outcome of its author’s researches, and it 
cannot fail to add to his recognized position 
as the greatest living authority on the ques- 
tions with which it deals. It may be read 
with equal pleasure by those who are already 
acquainted with the general principles of 
distribution and by those who wish for the 
first time to learn something about modern 
biological geography. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Cou. PREJEVALSKY’s recent journey is not sur- 
passed in interest by any of his previous achieve- 
ments. He has traversed the western Gobi 
desert from the frontier station of Zaisan to 
Su-chau, he has examined the eastern Thian- 
shan and the mountains south of Su-chau, and, 
crossing the fertile plain of Tsaidam, has ascended 
the stupendous Tibetan highlands and surveyed 
the bleak and rugged northern caravan route 
to Lhasa as far as Nak-chu village. Portions 
of this exploration lie in tracts of which we 
knew nothing positively beyond the scanty and 
somewhat grotesque topography derived from the 
Jesuit fathers’ and the Lamas’ surveys. The 
most interesting passages of his last letters refer 
to his attempt to ascend the Hoang-ho river to its 
sources in the famous Sing-su-hai, or Starry Sea 
of the Chinese geographers. The country tra- 
versed by the head waters of the Hoang-ho 
appears to be characterized by huge precipitous 
ravines, which made further progress an im- 
possibility ; while to the west towers the mighty 
Burkan-Buddha range, marking the eastern 
escarpment of the plateau of Tibet, in which the 
Hoang-ho, like its mightier rival the Yang-tse- 
kiang, takes its rise. Prejevalsky’s numerous 
observations and collections are a most gratify- 
ing feature in his travels, which will connect 
in most interesting fashion his previous work 
in 1872 with the late journeys of Count Bela 
Szechenyi. The general effect of all these 
travels when combined will be to furnish us 
with an enormous addition to our knowledge of 
High Asia. 

We regret to announce the death of M. Erhard, 
which occurred at Paris on the 23rd of October. 
The deceased was a native of Freiburg in Baden, 
but came to Paris when a lad, and attained there 
a well-deserved reputation as a cartographer. 
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M. Mushketof, known for his geological 
researches in the region of the Thian-shan and 
Alai mountains, has just read a paper before the 
Mineralogical Society of St. Petersburg on his 
recent visit to the great glacier which forms the 
principal source of the Zarafshan river, in 
Ferghana. The glacier proved to be four-and- 
twenty versts in length, and barely one and 
a half in breadth, while its upper portion was 
surmounted by a semicircular mountain ridge 
open only in the direction of the Alai range. 
Westward the mountains are described as pre- 
senting an imposing appearance, their base being 
concealed by clouds, while peaks of 20,000 feet 
in height appeared to be suspended in mid-air. 
The valley leading up to the glacier was found 
to be inhabited by denizens of that curious 
Tajik race the Galchas, whom M. Mushketof 
describes as of direct Persian descent. No 
doubt the secluded habits of these mountaineers 
have enabled them to preserve their Irani cha- 
racteristics in greater purity than their lowland 
brethren, but most philologists agree in referring 
many of their words to an older Aryan type. 
The origin of these Tajik nationalities in Central 
Asia is involved in much obscurity, and our 
information is as yet too scanty for any one to 
pronounce decisively on the subject. 

The German African Association has been 
more successful in its recent ventures than when 
it first started. At the last meeting of the 
Berlin Geographical Society Dr. Nachtigal was 
able to announce that Dr. Lenz had reached 
Timbuktu, that Dr. Buchner had left the Muata 
Yamvo’s capital for an unknown destination, 
and that Herr Flegel had arrived at Lukoja, at 
the confluence of the Niger with the Chadda. 
Rohlfs and Stecker have left for Abyssinia. 
Their mission is political rather than otherwise. 
A Berlin correspondent thus writes, somewhat 
indignantly, about its origin: ‘‘ The king of 
kings, blood-stained Johannes of Abyssinia, has 
bombarded his ‘ brother’ Wilhelm with four 
letters, claiming his friendship. Our Wilhelm 
desires to reply to these missiles. He sends for 
Bismarck ; Bismarck sends for Rohlfs; and 
Rohlfs is ordered to go out to Abyssinia, and 
told to get the African Association to pay 
his expenses. Worse, Dr. Stecker, already on 
the road to Bornu, is recalled and ordered to 
join Rohlfs. ‘What is the use of sending a 

man through a desert ?’ Bismarck is reported to 
have said. The African Association, like every- 
body else in Germany, is afraid of Bismarck. 
It consents as a matter of course, and thus a 
considerable portion of the 100,000 marks which 
the Reichstag voted for scientific purposes is 
thrown away upon a mission to a barbarian 
despot.” We may add that a mere visit to the 
camp of Johannes is not likely to yield geogra- 
phical results at all in proportion to the money 
and labour expended. The case would be differ- 
ent, however, if the German travellers penetrated 
into the Galla and Somal countries. 
Prof. Kiepert announces the early publication 
of a new map of Turkey. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


_ American science has sustained another loss 
in the death of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, of Har- 
vard University, who died at Cambridge, Masz., 
on the 6th of October, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. His father had been a librarian 
at the same university, and he has been a pro- 
fessor there for the last thirty-five years. His 
works on mathematical subjects have been nume- 
rous, and his Lunar Tables are used in the Ame- 
rican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. He 
succeeded Prof. Bache, who died in 1867, in 
directing the operations of the American Coast 
Survey, and in 1853 was President of the Ame- 
rican Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He was elected an Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1849, and a Foreign Member 
of the Royal Society of London in 1852. 


conspicuous, and the bright moonlight will inter- 
fere the greatest part of the night with the visi- 
bility of faint ones. However, the moon will 
set on the 13th at three and a half hours after 
midnight, and from that time until daylight 
watch should be kept for bodies belonging to 
this most interesting meteoric stream. 

From the Observatory for this month we learn 
that a large refractor, of twenty-three inches 
aperture, is being made by Alvan Clark & Sons 
for the Halsted Observatory of Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey, with which Prof. Young 
proposes to take up spectroscopic work, particu- 
larly stellar ; also that a new 10-inch equatorial, 
with object-glass by Merz, has been presented 
to the Geneva Observatory by its Director, Prof. 
Emil Plantamour. 

M. Thollon renewed his spectroscopic observa- 
tions of the solar protuberances at the Paris 
Observatory in the month of July last, con- 
tinuing them until the beginning of October. 
The Comptes Rendus for the 18th of that month 
contains a note by him, accompanied by draw- 
ings, describing some of the most remarkable 
of these. ‘‘Le soleil,” he says, “‘est entré 
dans une période d’activité dont il faut tirer le 
meilleur parti possible. Je me suis donc borné 
& dessiner les protubérances qui, par leurs di- 
mensions, leur éclat, leur structure, ont plus 
particulitrement attiré mon attention.” And 
the height and rapidity of development and 
change of those here drawn are certainly very 
remarkable indeed. Some of the details, M. 
Thollon adds, are so numerous and so variable 
that to reproduce them faithfully in a drawing 
is impossible—photography alone being capable 
of representing them in a truly scientific way. 

In the Atheneum for July 31st we mentioned 
the discovery in June, by Herr Ceraski, of the 
Moscow Observatory, of the variability of a 
star less than 9° from the north pole; and on 
September 11th we referred to Dr. Julius 
Schmidt’s observations of the star at Athens, 
from which he considered the period of vari- 
ability to be somewhat less than five days. It 
now appears, by the observations of Prof. Picker- 
ing, of Cambridge, U.S., that the true period 
is only half this, so that there must have been 
a minimum between the minima observed by 
Schmidt and supposed by him to be consecutive. 
The actual period is 2 days 11 hours 47 minutes, 
and the rapidity of change is probably greater 
than that of any other known variable, exceed- 
ing a magnitude in the course of an hour. The 
whole variation takes place in less than three 
hours, the star being at all other times of the 
seventh and a half magnitude, periodically di- 
minishing to the ninth, and increasing again in 
this remarkably short space of time. The place 
of the star for 1881, January Ist, is R.A. 
0» 51™ 488, N.P.D. 8° 45'°9. 








SOCIETIES. 
RoyAL INSTITUTION.—Nov. 1—G. Busk, Esq., 
Treas. and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. L. E. Ames was 
elected a Member. 





ARISTOTELIAN.— Oct. 25.—F. G. Fleay, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. R. A. 
Chubb were elected Members.—A paper by Mr. J. A. 
Cooper was read, ‘On the Scholastic Philosophers.’— 
A paper,‘On the Arabian Philosophers,’ was then 
read by Mr. Harold Senier. The author traced the 
general course of Oriental philosophy from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century, treating at length 
the theories of Algazzali, Averroes, &c. Finally, 
he traced the effect of the Arabian philosophy 
upon succeeding schools. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ eng ayy Mr. A. H. Church. 

— Aristotelian, 8.—‘ Bacon,’ Mr. W. A. on. 

— Geographical, ae Journey to the Lukuga Outlet of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, vid the North End of Lake Nyassa,’ Mr. J. Thomson. 

. pie te rns tO 8. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8 —‘ Anthropological Colour-Pheno- 
mena in Kelgium and Elsewhere,’ Dr. J. Beddoe; * Different 
Stages in the Development of the Art of Music in Prehistoric 
Times,’ Mr. J. F. Rowbotham; ‘Neolithic Implements in 


Russia,’ Prince P. Poutiatin 
— Civil Engi ‘Machinery for Steel-Making by the Bes- 
Conditions 





8.—' 
semer and the Siemens Processes,’ Mr. B. Walker. 
English Spelling Reform Association, 8.—‘ N 


Wen. Literatur, 43. —Council. 
— ‘Telegraph neers, 8. 
—  Microscopica . 8.—* Acanthrometride,’ Mr. C. Stewart ; ‘A New 


pe, 3 penter. 

Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 8.—‘Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 

_ : 1, 8— Consid ing the Translation of 
Series of Observations into Continuous Formulw,’ the Presi- 
dent ; ‘ Bi-circular Quartics, with a ‘Triple and a Double Focus 
Three Single Foci, all of them Collinear,’ Mr. H. M. 
y; ‘Further Remarks on the Geometrical Method of 

Reversion,’ Kev. C. Yay lor. 

Frit. Quekett Microscopical, 7, 

- Astronomical, 8. 

— New Shakspere, 8 —‘Three Passages in “ Henry V.": 1. The 

**Guidon " Emendation; 2. Staunton’s Explanation of “the 

turning o' the tide "’ (the time of Falstaff's death); 3. Pistol's 

“Doll,” that is, Nell,’ Dr. B. Nicholson; ‘Some Notes on 

“Henry V.,"’’ Mr. J. Spedding. 

Physical, 3 —‘ Beats of Mistuned Consonances of the Form A: 1,” 
Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet; ‘Note on Prof. Exner's Paper on 
Contact Electricity,’ Profs. Ayrton and Perry; ‘ Action at a 
Distance,’ Mr W. Browne. 

— Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows. 
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Science Gossiy, 


A progect is on foot for the erection of a 
meteorological station on Ben Nevis, as a 
public acknowledgment of the services of Mr. 
David Hutcheson to the Highlands. The com- 
mittee already includes the Duke of Argyll, the 
Earl of Breadalbane, Mr. Milne Home, Dr. Angus 
Smith, F.R.S.,&c. The Royal Society of London, 
the Meteorological Department of the Board of 
Trade, and other public bodies, have warmly 
advocated such a Highland station as a scheme 
of national value and importance. 

On Wednesday evening next the Ronald’s 
Library will be opened at the rooms of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers. 

Tue Museum and Galleries Committee of the 
Glasgow Town Council have resolved to devote 
the Corporation Galleries during the ensuin 
winter season to an exhibition of models an 
apparatus connected with naval architecture, &c. 
The objects will be arranged in the following 
sections: 1. Shipbuilding; 2. Equipment ; 
3. Engineering; 4. Royal Navy Models, 
Ordnance and Arms; 5. Navigation ; 6. Arti- 
sans’ Department; 7. Historical Models, in- 
cluding objects illustrating the history and pro- 
gress of shipbuilding, marine engineering, and 
navigation. 

Mr. SEARLES VALENTINE Woop died at 
Martlesham on the 26th of October in the 
eighty-third year of his age. Mr. Wood was 
elected a Fellow of the Geological Society in 
1839, and he was awarded the Wollaston medal 
on the 17th of February, 1860, for his investi- 
gations in the Crag formations and his memoir 
on ‘ Crag Mollusca and Eocene Mollusca,’ which 
was published by the Palezeontographical Society. 
In delivering the medal to Mr. Wood, Prof. 5. 
Phillips, as President of the Geological Society, 
speaking of the advantages to science of study- 
ing one subject with especial care, said to the 
recipient, ‘‘ By the monograph of the Crag mol- 
lusca you have accomplished this object in 
regard to one of the most remarkable of the 
British strata, and completed a research for 
which no one had equal opportunities.” The 
President concluded by complimenting Mr. 
Wood on labours so “‘ patient, persevering, and 
successful.” 

Pror. Moor, of Heidelberg, at a recent con- 
gress of orology, held at Milan, showed an ex- 
cellent preparation of a portion of the ear, and 
gave statistics showing that engine-drivers on 
railways are peculiarly subject to certain affec- 
tions of that organ, which might compromise 
the safety of travellers. The congress moved 
an address to all governments, recommending 
serious periodical investigations into this matter. 
Tur Museums and Lecture Rooms Syndicate 
at Cambridge find they are not even now able with 
2,0001. a year to maintain all the science museums 
with proper cleaning, apparatus, warmth, and 
due supervision, in addition to the care of labo- 
ratories and lecture rooms. They have had to 
bear the charges of new and enlarged dissecting 
rooms and chemical and biological laboratories, 
and have necessarily spent 8201. over their 
receipts. They can scarcely find a penny to buy 
specimens that turn up opportunely; and they 
ask for an immediate increase of income to 








The Leonid meteors are due at the end of 
next week, but the display is not likely to be 
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THE experiment of growing French grapes 
in Cashmere has been highly successful. 
Ermens, who was chosen by the Société Horticole 
for the purpose, selected the land for the plant- 
ing of the vine cuttings. Under his direction 
regular terraces were cut on the side of a hill, 
and a canal was made to ran along the top of 
the vineyards so as to keep up a supply of water. 
In January, 1877, he imported two kinds of 
white grapes for Sauterne and four kinds of 
black grapes for Bordeaux wine. The wine pro- 
duced is said to be excellent, and in a few 
years M. Ermens hopes to be able to send table 
grapes to all the principal towns in India. 


JAMES JorpDAN’s glycerine barometer, a de- 
scription of which was read before the Royal 
Society on the 22nd of January, has been 
erected in the Times office, and that journal 
commenced on the 25th of October to publish the 
readings of this gigantic barometer for intervals 
of two hours. The rapidity with which the 
changes take place in this instrument and the 
facility with which these changes are observed 
show the glycerine barometer to be peculiarly 
adapted for meteorological stations, at seaports, 
in the main shafts of collieries, and other situa- 
tions where the observations of even small 
atmospheric changes are of great importance. 
These are scarcely indicated by the mercurial 
barometer, but they are at once rendered evident 
by this instrument. Four of these instruments 
are now in use—one in the Kew Observatory, 
one in the Museum of Practical Geology, one at 
South Kensington, and one in the Times office. 

THE new part of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions contains a number of very philosophical 
papers, which philosophers only will be able to 
appreciate. A paper by Mr. G. F. Fitzgerald, 
*On the Electro-magnetic Theory of the Reflec- 
tion and Refraction of Light,’ embodies results 
which confirm the beautiful experiments on the 
reflection of light from the pole of a magnet 
by Mr. Kerr, of Glasgow. Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook contributes ‘ Double Refraction and Dis- 
persion in Iceland Spar,’ an experimental in- 
vestigation with a comparison with Huyghens’s 
construction for the extraordinary wave. Other 
papers are by Mr. W. M. Hicks, ‘On the 
Motion of Two Spheres in a Fluid’; Mr. W. 
Ellis, of Greenwich Observatory, ‘On the 
Relation between the Diurnal Range of Mag- 
netic. Declination and Horizontal Force, as 
Observed at Greenwich, 1841 to 1877, and the 
Period of Solar Spot Frequency,’ illustrated by 
diagrams which represent the phenomena 
admirably ; Mr. Spottiswoode, Pres. R.S., and 
Mr. J. F. Moulton, ‘On the Sensitive State of 
Vacuum Discharges,’ part ii. ; Capt. Abney, ‘On 
the Photographic Method of Mapping the least 
Refrangible End of the Solar Spectrum,’ with a 
map of the spectrum from 7,000 to 10,750; 
Mr. Huggins, ‘On the Photographic Spectra of 
Stars,’ also with a large map; Mr. G. H. 
Darwin, ‘On the Secular Changes in the Ele- 
ments of the Orbit of a Satellite revolving about 
a Tidally Distorted Planet’; Prof. W. C. 
Williamson, ‘On the Organization of the Fossil 
Plants of the Coal-Measures,’ part x. ; and Prof. 
Schorlemmer’s third part of his researches ‘On 
the Normal Paraftins.’ 

M. Gaupry brought before the Academy of 
Sciences on October 18th a notice of a very per- 
fect reptile found in the Permian rocks of 
Igornay by M. Roche, and presented by that 
gentleman to the Paris Museum. M. Gaudry 
proposes to call it Stereorachis dominans. It 
appears to be a large carnivore, and possesses 
affinities with the Ganocephali: and Labyrintho- 
donts, being closely allied with Mr. Cope’s 
group of Pelycosaurians in North America. 

M. Koxse calls attention in the Journal fiir 
Praktische Chemie, No. 12, for 1880, to the fact 
that salicylic acid employed to keep water free 
from taint loses its power if the casks in which 
the water is kept are open to the air. This is 
an important fact. 





FINE ARTS 


——_ 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, 
Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
* CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the “ag t= completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—ls. 








Jahrbuch der kiniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Erster Band. Hefte I.—III. 
(Berlin. ) 

THE Jahrbuch der kiniglich Preussischen Kunst- 

sammlungen, which the Prussian Ministry of 

Public Instruction has this year begun to 

issue quarterly, contains not only lists of all 

the acquisitions made for the various national 
museums and galleries, but is also a vehicle 
for the publication of special studies on 
artistic subjects written by leading archzo- 
logists. Three parts are now before us, 
the issue of the second having been delayed 
by the editor, Dr. Dohme, in order that it 
should be accompanied by at least a pre- 
liminary account of the results of the recent 
excavations undertaken by the Prussian 

Government at Pergamus. 

This ‘preliminary account” forms the 
most important section of the contributions 
to the Jahrbuch up to the present date, and 
comprises special notices of the architectural 
construction of the Great Altar building, of 
the Temple of the Ceesars, and of the Gym- 
nasium, by Bohn, Stiller, and Raschdorft ; 
a paper on the sculptures and inscriptions of 
the Altar by Prof. Conze, and on the inscrip- 
tions of the Gymnasium by Herr Lolling, ac- 
companied by a history of the whole under- 
taking by Herr Humann, which is introduced 
by a general preface, in which Prof. Conze 
sums up the leading points of interest. It 
is not possible to exaggerate the value of 
the treasures which the exertions of fifteen 
months have brought into the Museum of 
Berlin. Not only is the world enriched by 
the possession of splendid works of art, 
rescued from oblivion and destruction, but 
the classical student obtains complete mate- 
rials, hitherto wanting, for the examination 
of that art which, flourishing under the rule 
of the successors of Alexander, formed the 
bridge between the glories of Athens and 
the achievements of Rome. As Prof. Conze 
proudly remarks, we now have, in the re- 
mains of the magnificently decorated build- 
ings with which the dynasty of Attalus 
enriched the Acropolis of Pergamus, a 
monument which gives as firm a standpoint 
for the history of art in the second century 
before the Christian era as does the Par- 
thenon for the history of art in 400 B.c. 

The honour of having brought about the 
undertaking, of which he gives a graphic 
description, belongs to Herr Humann, whose 
curiosity had been intensely excited by a 
visit paid to Pergamus in 1861, when tra- 
velling in Asia Minor for the sake of his 
health. At a later period, having been 
engaged in the work of road-making be- 
tween Constantinople and Smyrna, and 
having finally selected his head-quarters at 
Pergamus, Herr Humann did what he could 
in the way of protecting and collecting anti- 
quities, which now and again by some acci- 
dent were brought to light. In this way he 
obtained, amongst other things, fragments 
and reliefs which attracted much notice, 
but it was not until 1877—when, after 





various negotiations, Herr Humann was 
put into communication by Curtius with 
Prof. Conze, the newly appointed Director of 
the Sculpture Gallery at Berlin—that he 
succeeded in arousing the attention of the 
Prussian authorities. From this moment 
the matter was not allowed to drop; the 
Crown Prince was eager, the Foreign 
Office bestirred itself, and a firman for a 
year was obtained from the Porte. A 
special object of search was also indicated, 
for Prof. Conze conjectured that a relief 
already despatched to Berlin by Herr 
Humann might possibly have formed part 
of the sculptures of the enormous marble 
altar mentioned by Ampelius in his ‘ Liber 
Memorialis,’ ‘‘ara marmorea maxima alta 
pedes quadraginta, cum maximis sculpturis, 
Continet autem gigantomachiam”’; the site 
of this altar once determined, Conze hoped 
to complete the work of which the relief 
already in his hands must have been a part. 

On the 9th of September, 1879, excava- 
tions were begun at a point most fortunately 
selected, for within three days such results 
had been obtained as made it evident that the 
right place had been struck. In the April 
following, when Prof. Conze arrived, accom- 
panied by Herr Wilberg—to whom we owe 
the excellent plans and sketches which ex- 
plain the narrative—no less than sixty-six 
slabs of the Gigantomachia, and twenty- 
three of the series depicting the story of 
Telephus, had been secured, besides statues, 
busts, horses, and innumerable fragments 
of architecture and sculpture. Enormous 
additions were afterwards made to this list; 
an exedra built by Attalus II. was dis- 
covered and removed entire, together with 
the bronze statues with which it was ori- 
ginally adorned, and the number of inscrip- 
tions alone was carried up to 130; every day 
continued to bring fresh discoveries, anda 
systematic effort was made by the directors 
of the expedition to ensure a complete record 
of all the results obtained. As the excava- 
tions proceeded, the site not only of the 
Great Altar with its accompanying build- 
ings, but that also of the Gymnasium, and of 
a splendid Corinthian temple to the Ceesars, 
was laid bare, and the three architects de- 
spatched to Pergamus—Bohn, Stiller, and 
Raschdorff—were specially devoted to the 
work of clearing and examining architec- 
tural indications, and of reconstructing for 
us the destroyed buildings. 

The greatest difficulties in this respect 
had to be encountered in dealing with the 
altar, for, although there is scarcely a trace 
of the south front of the temple of the 
Ceesars, yet on the east and west a mass 
of details remained, such as the bases and 
capitals of columns, portions of the shafts, 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, whilst on 
the north side—where the size and con- 
fusion of the ruins presented great diffi- 
culties to the enterprise of the lime-burners, 
who have long been carrying on their in- 
dustry on the spot—so much was found 
that Stiller and Raschdorff have arrived at 
a fairly certain reconstruction of the entire 
building and its contents. The temple, 
which was of the Corinthian order, had 
been richly decorated, and contained many 
colossal statues—the heads of those of 
Trajan and Hadrian were found amongst 
the fragments which filled the vaults be- 
neath the cella, the flooring of which had 
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peen broken through—but the most curious 
pieces of sculpture which turned up were 
, series Of Medusa heads accompanied by 
ornament simulating serpentine contortions. 
These had formed part of the frieze, which, 
decorated with a double band of ornament, 
must have presented the most original fea- 
ture of the entire edifice. As to the recon- 
struction of the Great Altar, the remains 
showed that it had been surrounded by an 
outer wall of irregular shape and workman- 
ship, and that the altar itself had been a 
rectangular building raised from the ground 
on a base of three stages, each of which was 
about 23 centimétres in height and 40 in 
rojection. These points clearly established, 
the whole of the after labour of reconstruc- 
tion has had to be based entirely on the 
measurement and comparison of the scat- 
tered and broken remains of the marbles 
with which the whole of the building was 
veneered. By these arduous means Bohn 
has arrived at a plan, of which the per- 
spective elevation is given in the accom- 
panying plates. This shows the altar raised 
on a base of vast extent, which is decorated 
with the Gigantomachia, the sculptured 
band turning in in front, and clothing the 
two sides of the flight of steps by which 
access is obtained to the platform above. 
This platform appears to have been com- 
pletely surrounded on three sides by a Doric 
colonnade, the interior of which seems to 
have been coated by the smaller series of 
reliefs which represented the story of Tele- 
phus. Time and further examination may, 
of course, tend to largely modify the details 
of this conjectural scheme; nor can we, in- 
deed, at present pretend to say in what 
direction, nor to what discoveries, the study 
of the reliefs and other monuments now at 
Berlin may eventually lead us. The activity 
and energy displayed on this occasion by 
the Prussian Government make it pro- 
bable that the wish with which the leaders 
of the expedition parted from their work- 
men on the 38rd of March—‘‘ Auf wieder- 
sehen hier zu neuer Arbeit’? — will soon 
be fulfilled, and that they will return to 
Pergamus to glean their harvest. Another 
frman from the Porte will be readily ob- 
tained, and the Turks will be glad, as on 
the present occasion, to abandon all their 
rights in the find for a trifling sum in cash. 
We may expect that, in no distant future, 
not Pergamus only, but all the other buried 
cities of Asia Minor, will be reclaimed to the 
glory of Berlin, unless, indeed, the Greek 
inhabitants of Turkey’s Asiatic provinces 
succeed in making their dissatisfaction felt; 
for Herr Humann tells us that the Greeks, 
and specially the Greeks of Smyrna, looked 
on the Prussian operations with a jealousy 
which we cannot blame, and grieved that 
the earth no longer covered the monuments 
of Pergamus, and reserved all discovery 
for the days when they should once more be 
lords of the land. And when one couples 
this ardent regret with the disinterested 
statement of the Prussian explorer that the 
Greek population at Pergamus, as elsewhere, 
has been doubling, whilst the Turks have 
been dwindling to less than half their ori- 
ginal proportions, there is something piteous 
in his remark that, in his motley gang of 
Turks, Armenians, fugitive Bulgarians, and 
Greeks, the Greeks distinguished themselves 


points raised by the various contents of the 
Jahrbuch, although it is impossible to close 
our notice without some comment on the 
remarkable number and beauty of the re- 
productions of the medals of Pisano which 
accompany Friedliinder’s articles, and with- 
out calling special attention to the fact that 
Dr. Bode, under the modest title of ‘Adam 
Elsheimer,’ has produced a new biography, 
in which the diligent sifting of the facts of 
Elzheimer’s life is accompanied by a no less 
diligent examination of his works. 
heimer was certainly the most distinguished 
of that small group of German painters who, 
born in the later years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, fell upon evil times, and worked on, 
like Poussin, in Rome under the disadvan- 
tages which denationalization always seems 
to entail on an artist. 
tive of a curious epoch in the history of 
modern art, and Dr. Bode’s labours are the 
more needed as, through the superficial 
negligence of previous writers, our know- 
ledge of Adam Elzheimer and his works 
was both inaccurate and defective. 
illustrations to this article also are excellent, 
and the liberality shown in this respect is, 
it must be confessed, maintained in respect 


allotted the front rank in the field of labour 
and the delicate work of actual contact with 
the marbles in their removal from the soil. 
The importance of the great discoveries 
made at oracle casts the other matter 
of the Jahrbuch, interesting as it is, into the 
shade. Something, however, must be said 
of the remaining papers: of Friedlinder’s 
‘Italienische Schaumiinze’; of Bode’s 
‘Adam Elsheimer’; of Hermann Grimm’s 
brilliant article in support of an ingenious, 
if not very sound, conjecture respecting 
Michel Angelo’s original intentions as to 
the tombs of the Medici. Something must 
be said, too, of the excellent article by 
Herr Lippmann, the Director of the Berlin 
Print Room, on a unique Italian print, the 
work probably of a goldsmith, c. 1440-50, 
in which he sees a partial justification of 
Vasari’s statement as to Finiguerra’s dis- 
covery. Herr Lippmann writes also on three 
specimens of Diirer MSS. now preserved in 
the Print Room: two of these, a letter to 
Kress and a leaf from his diary, which is 
given in fac-simile, were published, without 
reference, by Campe in 1828, and Herr 
Lippmann now comes forward to tell us 
where the originals may be found. Dr. Max 
Jordan, the Director of the National Gallery, 
has also an important fact to communicate, 
for he has actually ascertained the existence 
of the lost treatise by Piero della Francesca 
on the proportions of the human body, and 
his examination of the MS., now in the 
Vatican, places beyond doubt the truth of 
the accusation of plagiarism and theft 
brought by Vasari and Egnatio Danti 
against Piero’s pupil Luca Pacioli. Even 
the minor articles—such as Lessing on the 
stamped stuffs of the Middle Ages; Schultz 
on a list of paintings once existent in a 
monastery at Brandenburg, which shows 
that as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century theology, philosophy, poetry, and 
law were considered the correct subjects 
for the decoration of alibrary ; and Dobbert 
on tke early history of the crucifix—afford 
matter for serious consideration. 
Space, however, forbids us to dwell on the 
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sian Jahrbuch, in short, with its dry cata- 
logues and strictly technical treatises, comes 
to us in the guise of an owvrage de luxe. 





EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ARTISTS, FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 


In this gallery there are a few paintings of 
note, and there are, too, a greater number than 
usual of meritorious works which have not 
hitherto attracted much attention. Foremost 
in the former class is the fine life-size figure of 
an acolyte seated on the floor of a sacristy, 
and polishing a silver crucifix which lies on 
his knees. It is by Madame H. Browne, 
and was, we believe, originally shown at the 
Salon, and afterwards in Pall Mall, where it 
now reappears. Preparations for the Festival 
(24)—such is the name it bears—is a masterly, 
broad, and solidly painted study in red and 
its allies and contrasts, deep brown, and warm, 
silvery grey. The flesh is excellent, the 
draughtsmanship first-rate. The absence of 
anything like an attractive subject is no novel 
shortcoming in the art of Madame Browne, 
although this example is unusually deficient 
in that respect. Artists, however, delight 
in technical qualities without caring for the 
absence of a subject.—Les Enervés de Jwmidges 
(65) is the picture by M. Luminais which we 
described in criticisms on the last Salon. We 
need repeat no more of this description than 
is involved in saying that the subject of the 
painting, M. Luminais’s best work, is the 
crippled sons of Clovis II. descending the Seine. 
This work is a capital example of spectacular art, 
bold and superficial, showing good and powerful 
colour in parts, as in the pillows behind the 
heads, and remarkable for the force and spirit 
of the drapery painting. The horror of the sub- 
ject is the condemnation of the picture. 

Among the minor works may be mentioned 
two small examples by M. Sell, called respec- 
tively Prussian Skirmishers (2), troops on horse- 
back, and ‘‘ Ve Victis” (4), French cuirassiers 
returning over a winter landscape after a lost 
battle. Both these little pictures are good 
in their way, and contrast favourably with Mr. 
E. Crofts’s An Outpost (7), a man in English 
military costume of the seventeenth century 
sitting on a short-legged horse. Mr. Crofts 
paints military subjects cleverly, but he lacks 
the Frenchman’s spirit and his brilliant execu- 
tion.—Who Killed Cain? (12) is by Mr. J. 
Morgan, and represents one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools in the act of examining a 
“class.” The design is not without spirit of a 
commonplace sort. The general treatment re- 
minds us, at a distance, of the art of M. E. 
Frere. The execution is flimsy, and the 
painting is thin and poor.—No. 19, The Lover 
a his Inte, a middle-aged gentleman 
practising a serenade, is by M. A. Reinberg. It 
is marked by deft handling and taste in 
grouping tints of olive and grey, while the ex- 
pression is good.—A Reverie (55), by M. Seiler, 
is of the same class. The figure of a gentleman, 
in the costume of the seventeenth century, 
seated by a table, is well foreshortened, and the 
piece of tapestry behind him is cleverly painted. 
This little picture belongs to the school of M. 
Meissonier, and though not otherwise important, 
proves the value of a training which is rarely 
attempted in England ; the firmness, precision, 
and neatness of the draughtsmanship, to say 
nothing of the keeping of the entire picture, 
and its effective tones and colours, are interest- 
ing on this account. 

A Flitting Gleam before the Storm (59), by Herr 
Heffner, depicts a low coast of pale sands, with 
sloping cliffs, dark verdure, shining pools of sea- 
water, a steel-like and level sea, all overborne 
by gathering clouds, through a rift in which a 
brilliant light descends to creep along the vista. 
The sharp definition of the nearer objects, the 
clearness of the distance, are characteristic of 
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solid, attractive, and truthful; muck good draw- 
ing appears throughout, but the workmanship 
is thin. The same painter has sent the capital 
In the Gloaming (75), comprising a well studied 
sky and perspective of calm water shining still 
in the light which fades ; it is a first-rate sketch 
of clear evening after sundown.—Market-Day, 
Hungary (63), Leaving the Homestead (192), and 
Scheveningen (194), all by Herr G. Von Boch- 
mann, are to be admired because of the abund- 
ance of incidents, a good, broad, and bold system 
of painting, much action, and an energetic con- 
ception of the subjects.—Mr. J. Pettie has a 
clever but unpleasing sketch for a picture of two 
marauding commanders seated and studying 
@ map; as one of these truculent fellows has 
been badly wounded, his head is bandaged, 
much to the injury of his looks. The work is 
flimsy and pretentious, coarsely spirited, and 
repulsive.— No. 106, Straduarius, by Herr 
Zimmermann, shows an ugly, sottish old Fran- 
ciscan friar with a fiddle. Gross as it is, the 
face is very spirited.— A Lady of the Seventeenth 
Century (107), by Herr F. A. Kaulbach, com- 
rises a head in a white coif of the sixteenth 
er seventeenth) century, neatly and smoothly 
painted. The expression of the features is over 
sweet. 

We recommend to the visitor M. Munthe’s 
Ice-Bound (125), a wintry landscape; M. A. 
Vély’s In Maiden Meditation (139), the popular 
engraved picture ; Herr Blommers’s Fisherman's 
Family, Scheveningen (164). It is impossible to 
praise the big picture called A Satyr Family 
(162), by M. L. Priou, or Mr. F. Goodall’s 
tame Rebekah at the Well (147). 





THE FINE-ART SOCIETY, NEW BOND STREET. 

Tue collection of works of art which will be 
opened on Monday next in the gallery of the 
Fine-Art Society is of more than usual interest. 
It comprises about one hundred and twenty-five 
water-colour drawings and woodcuts by John 
Bewick. The originals of the famous illustrations 
to the ‘ British Birds’ have been lent by the 
Misses Bewick, and the extreme delicacy, beau- 
tiful elaboration, and fidelity of not afew of them 
will surprise those persons who know the New- 
castle artist as a wood engraver only. These 
drawings are generally, but not invariably, 
superior to the cuts for which they were made, 
and their colour is often charming. Henceforth 
every one must give a high place to the author 
as a master in small, especially in regard to 
style, an important quality which few would 
look for in studies such as these. 

Nothing can exceed the pathos and sardonic 
humour which are to be found in some of the 
vignettes and tail-pieces. Among the most 
attractive of them is the drawing for the 
Poachers or Men Shooting (No. 9), which was 
made for the cut on p. 147, vol. i. of ‘ British 
Birds.’ Here is a charming snowy landscape; a 
hare flies all amazed across a meadow, and is 
followed by a man with a gun and dog. The 
man has put the long skirt of his coat over 
the lock of the gun, to keep the priming 
dry, or keep the chilly metal from his 
freezing fingers. This is one of Bewick’s most 
‘‘natural touches.” The background of the 
vignette, where the geese go up a path after 
drinking from a brook, and announce the fact 
by quacking vociferously, is delightful for truth 
and delicate draughtsmanship. A cut of a 
farmyard, where a woman winnows grain with a 
sieve, and a crowd of poultry eagerly pick up 
food, while disinterested quadrupeds, who do 
not eat corn, look calmly on, is well known to 
the student of Bewick’s art. The projection of 
the shadow of a ladder in differing angles on the 
sloping roof and the upright wall of a barn 
against which the ladder leans is proof of 
Bewick’s subtle knowledge of nature. Wealth 
of character is expressed by the birds in this 
drawing, each differing in expression and atti- 
tude from its neighbours. In this respect, too, 
the geese, mentioned above, are perfect studies 





of character; although they are all doing the 
same thing, each bird does it in its own 
way. In short, the visitor may spend hour 
after hour most pleasantly in looking at these 
vignettes. 

Among the famous ‘‘Birds” proper, no one 
should overlook the drawing for the famous 
‘Kitty Wren’ (‘ Birds,’ i. 227), a gem-like piece 
of sober lustre in colour, and a masterpiece of 
solidity ; the White Oul (8) is immeasurably 
finer than the woodcut ; The Royston Crew (30) 
is a noble study of colour ; The Nutcracker (71), 
The Red-Legged Crow (83), The Snipe (109), The 
Wryneck (117), The Stormy Petrel (118), are all 
first rate. The drawings for the famous Feathers 
of the Water-Crake (1) and Feathers (55) are 
much better than the cuts which reproduced 
them, yet even these have been ranked with 
Hollar’s superb ‘Shells’ and ‘ Muffs.’ With the 
above are to be seen the very famous Chilling- 
ham Bull, and T. S. Good’s portrait of T. 
Bewick. 

The above-named drawings are portions of 
the collection of the works of Thomas and John 
Bewick which, as the best monument to the 
memory of their father and uncle, the Misses 
Bewick have by will bequeathed to the nation, 
so that the whole may be preserved in the 
British Museum. Besides these examples, this 
noble bequest includes two large volumes of 
impressions from the blocks engraved by the 
artists, more, we believe, than a thousand 
in number, all duly arranged so as to supply 
standards of reference for testing the genuine- 
ness of works which may be attributed to the 
two draughtsmen. 

In the same gallery may be seen a large 
number of etchings, being a complete collection 
of the works of Mr. 8. Palmer, including a new 
plate, with some examples we have already 
described at length. There are also collections 
of etchings by Mr. J. C. Hook and Mr. J. 
Whistler, and a considerable number of speci- 
mens of the skill and learning of Mr. F. 
Seymour Haden ; these are most interesting as 
marking the progress of the draughtsman from 
careful and elaborate studies to the more recent 
and courageous works. The visitor should espe- 
cially notice Brentford Ferry, Greenwich, The 
Three Sisters, Battersea, and Erith Marshes. 

The catalogue of this exhibition has been 
enlarged beyond the common practice, so that 
it may have permanent value. It includes a 
terse and readable memoir of T. Bewick, an 
analysis of his artistic achievements and powers, 
and special notes on examples from the drawings 
and cuts by this artist, selected to show some 
of their more noteworthy qualities and charac- 
teristics. 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Oct. 26, 1880. 

Pror. Novi, the discoverer of the site of the 
extinct Casilino, is now reported bythe Gazetta de 
Napoli to have made yet richer contributions to 
archeology. On the Via Gabinia he has dis- 
covered the necropolis of the Pago di Diana, 
containing many tombs with inscriptions—re- 
mains of Ionic columns, Corinthian cornices, 
hemicycles for funereal rites, objects in terra 
cotta, statues and fragments of various kinds. 
Traversing the sides of Mount Tifata, Novi 
found, at two and a half métres under ground, 
vestiges of a very ancient race which seems to 
have some analogy with that which was estab- 
lished in Suessola. In fact, the vases, of rough 
unpolished clay or with black enamel, have 
designs not formed by the brush, but with a 
pointed instrument made for scratching. The 
tombs are formed of two strata of large cal- 
careous stones, and ornaments of coral, of Greek 
glass, fibulee, and copper rings adorn the remains. 
Under the mountains of Gerusalemme and 
Palombara Novi has laid open the ancient Via 
di Diana. It was buried under a stratum of 
compact argillaceous earth nearly three métres 
in depth. On the mountains which rise above 





this antica via once rose Sicopoli, a city founded 
by the Lombards in 827 a.p. The only remain. 
ing vestige of this city is an inscription, referred 
to in the critico-diplomatic annals of the king. 
dom of Naples. The vertical section now 
executed by Novi shows the probability of 
gathering fuller and more certain information 
about Sicopoli. At the depth of three mitreg 
there have been found broken tiles, plaster 
with frescoes, columns, broken arms, fragments 
of glass cups, of ‘‘dolii,” of cinerary vases, and 
a large quantity of human bones as well as those 
of horses, as if they were the relics of a great 
battle fought on the heights above. The gee. 
tion where these discoveries were made was on 
the old road of Bellona-Cajazzo, in the province 
of Caserta. These studies of Prof. Novi, at the 
same time that they offer a new contribution to 
epigraphy, clear up many controverted points 
of the ancient geography of Campania, and it is 
to be hoped that he will continue investigations 
which may lead to important discoveries. 





COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

West Dulwich, Nov. 2, 1880, 

In your last week’s issue Mr. Edward Scott 
publishes a document which he describes as 
‘the original contract made by the Dean and 
Chapter of Cologne with the Burgrave of 
Drachenfels...... to quarry stones out of Mount 
Drachenfels to be employed in the building of 
the church.” This statement does not tally 
with the account given by the late Dr. L. 
Ennen, Archivarius and Librarian of Cologne, 
in a very interesting essay on the cathedral now 
appearing in the popular Gartenlaube. 

Dr. Ennen says :—‘‘ Zur Gewinnung der 
néthigen Quadersteine hatte das Dom-capitel 
einen eignen Steinbruch am Drachenfels ange- 
raumt und in Betrieb gesetzt, und mittelst Ver- 
trages vom 26 August, 1267, erwarb es von 
dem Burggrafen von Drachenfels einen von 
diesem Bruche in gerader Richtung zum Rheine 
fiithrenden Weg. Im Jahre 1274 ward mit dem 
Burggrafen ein Abkommen getroffen, wonach 
sechs Arbeiter, von denen drei Steinbrecher 
und drei Vorschliiger sein sollten, fortwihrend 
beschaftigt sein miissten. Wiederholt wird 
dieser Vortrag erneuert und 1294 die Zahl der 
Steinbrecher auf vier erhéht ; ebenso tritt 1306 
eine Vermehrung der Arbeitskriifte ein, nach- 
dem das Capitel den Dombruch durch Ankauf 
eines Weinberges erweitert hat.” 

According to Dr. Ennen, it would appear that 
the Chapter in 1267 acquired from the Burggraf 
a road leading from their quarry to the Rhine, 
and that in 1274 he promised to supply them 
with six workmen, which number was in 12% 
raised to seven. J. Loraine HEELS. 





‘ JACOB'S DREAM.’ 
Villa Novello, Genoa, Oct. 30, 1880. 

Permit me to offer corroboration of the just 
protest made by your correspondent ‘‘ Septua- 
genarian”’ in the Athenewm for October 23rd, 
1880, on behalf of the poetical picture by Rem- 
brandt in the Dulwich Gallery. William Hazlitt, 
himself an accomplished amateur painter and an 
acknowledged fine judge of painting, writes thus 
in his volume entitled ‘ The Picture Galleries of 
England,’ published in 1824, when discussing 
the gems in the Dulwich Gallery :—‘‘ This room 
is rich in masterpieces. Here is the ‘ Jacob's 
Dream,’ by Rembrandt, with that sleeping 
figure, thrown like a bundle of clothes in one 
corner of the picture, by the side of some 
stunted bushes, and with those winged shapes, 
not human, nor angelical, but bird-like, tread- 
ing on clouds, ascending, descending through 
the realms of endless light, that loses itself m 
infinite space! No one else could ever grapple 
with this subject, or stamp it on the willing 
canvas in its gorgeous obscurity but Rem- 
brandt !” Mary CowbEN CLARKE. 
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fine-Art Gossiy. 

ConsIDERABLE works have lately been in pro- 

ess in the interior of the National Gallery. 
The floor of the Wynn Ellis Room has been 
relaid with oak; the pictures have been tem- 
porarily placed in an adjacent gallery. The 
students practising in water colours now work 
in the Rembrandt Room. Many of the English 
pictures have been advantageously rearranged. 

Tue private view of selected pictures in 
Messrs. Agnew’s ‘‘Old Bond Street Galleries, 
Piccadilly,” is appointed for to-day (Saturday) ; 
the collection will be opened to the public on 
Monday next. 

A picture of Constable’s has found its way 
into ‘‘the custody” of a churchwarden. The 
following announcement, signed by the vicar 
and churchwarden, appeared on the doors of 
the parish church at Nayland a few days ago: 
“The altarpiece of this church (having been 
pronounced by a competent authority to be 
suffering rapid deterioration from the damp) has 
been removed, and is at present in the custody 
of the churchwarden. Steps will shortly be 
taken with a view to its complete restoration.” 
The picture, says the Hast Anglian Daily Times, 
is highly prized, and very valuable. It is one 
of the only two portraits painted by Constable ; 
the subject is our Lord at the Last Supper. The 
picture was painted by this celebrated artist 
whilst staying with a friend at Nayland, in the 
year 1801. He presented it to the church, and 
it was placed over the communion table. A 
reredos of Caen stone was placed in the chancel 
in 1869, and the painting was refixed in this. 
The picture is to be put in the hands of Mr. 
Grace, of London, to whom the task of restoring it 
has been entrusted. Constable’s other example 
of portrait painting is in Bentham parish church. 

THE last fragment of the wooden shed which 
has so long disfigured the facade of the British 
Museum is being removed. 

Our learned contributor Dr. Wilhelm Bode 
has been appointed Director of the Gallery of 
Medieval and Renaissance Sculpture at the 
Berlin Museum. 

On the recent occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Berlin 
Museum a ‘Fiihrer durch die Kéniglichen 
Museen’ was published. It gives a short and 
comprehensive account of the various galleries 
of painting, sculpture, prints, drawings, casts, 
&c., pointing out the most important works. 
To the student of art visiting Berlin it will be 
invaluable. It also indicates the admirable and 
scientific system of arrangement and classifica- 
tion which prevails there. 


We regret to hear that General di Cesnola, 
the celebrated Cypriote excavator and Super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, is seriously ill. 

Tue fine statue of the elder Dumas by M. 
H. M. Chapu has been erected in the Place 
Malesherbes, Paris, near which he lived. 

A spEcIaL gallery is to be appropriated in the 
building in the Champs Elysées to a temporary 
exhibition of works by M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
reduced cartoons of the painter’s works in the 
Panthéon, studies for the decoration of the 
Musée d’Amiens and the Musée de Marseille, 
and other works at Poitiers and elsewhere. 

Ir is proposed to erect statues of Théodore 
Rousseau and Millet in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. A committee of amateurs of art and 
artists has been appointed to promote the exe- 
cution of this idea. 

_ Tue French artistic journals add an interest- 
ing note to our knowledge of the late M. Jules 
Jacquemart. It appears that this artist was an 
indomitable collector of shoes and foot coverings 
im general, and that he possessed one of the 
richest museums of these articles which has 
been formed, including sandals, a cothurnus, pro- 
ductions of medizeval sons of St. Crispin, and of 





their successors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Ladies’ boots were fully represented. 

GENERAL Sir F. Roperts’s march from Cabul 
to Candahar has been the means of bringing 
us some recent information respecting the 
famous tomb of Mahmud of Ghuzni, who lies 
buried emid the ruins of the old city, three 
miles north-east of the present city of Ghuzni. 
This great conqueror, who is said to have in- 
vaded India eleven times, now reposes in a rude 
and humble structure surmounted by a mud 
cupola, and formerly closed by the famous carved 
sandal-wood gates which Mahmud removed from 
the temple of Somnath in Guzerat in 1024. As 
is well known, these gates (or rather, it should 
be said, those that occupied the place and were 
traditionally reported to be the original gates) 
were carried back to India after General Nott’s 
dismantling of Ghuzni in 1842. Those which 
now occupy their place are of a wood closely 
resembling sandal-wood, and are richly carved, 
while hundreds of horseshoes and other tokens 
nailed on to the lintel of the door attest the 
superstitious veneration of the numerous wor- 
shippers. 

M. Ragow has in hand an important etching 
from the portrait painted in 1776 by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, exhibited in that year, and well 
known as ‘Master Crewe as Henry VIII.,’ being 
a whole-length figure in a masquerade costume 
after a work attributed to Holbein, and repre- 
senting King Henry in the characteristic atti- 
tude of that monarch. The picture belongs to 
Lord, Crewe, and remains at Crewe Hall. It was 
engraved by J. R. Smith. 

Tug Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected M. 
Chapu, sculptor, to the chair vacant by the 
death of M. Lemaire. 


AN important sale of antique and medizval 
ivories was advertised for the 29th ult., at 
2 p.m., in the auction rooms, 10, Corso V. 
Emanuele, Florence. It has been postponed 
until the 2nd of December next. These ivories 
are part of the public collection of works of 
art belonging to the city of Volterra, and are 
to be sold in order to procure funds for the estab- 
lishment of the museum of that place. Among 
them is a rectangular coffret with a flat top, of 
the fifth or sixth century, and comprising aseries 
of heads in profile, seemingly copies of Roman 
coins, alternating with rosettes; the front is 
enriched with figures of a Roman warrior armed 
with a buckler and falchion, a woman fighting 
a bear with a lance, Hercules bearing his mace, 
a young warrior, Eurystheus with a lance, a 
bearded soldier and his enemy, Ganymede, 
Hercules with Hippolyta, Nessus with Dejanira, 
and a third warrior. In the middle of the top is 
a long plaque representing a combat at the gate 
of a city, including charioteers and horsemen. 
A second coffret is similar in form and of some- 
what later date, and enriched with panels repre- 
senting, in somewhat high relief, monsters, lions, 
stags, dogs, a huntsman, &c. The sculptured 
head of an abbot’s crook, painted and gilt, 
formerly belonging to the Abbey of St. Just, is 
of florid thirteenth century work, and contains 
in the volute figures of the baptism of Christ. 
In the radially disposed fleurons of the head are 
busts of God the Father and the Prophets; a 
fleuron is lost. The head issues from the throat 
of a grotesque dragon ; figures of SS. Paul and 
Peter and the Evangelists occupy niches of 
tabernacle w@gk on the bouton of the staff proper. 
The head oft Gothic crook, which belonged to 
Benci Aldobrandini, Bishop of Gubbio, 1331, is 
a fine specimen of Italian art of its time and of 
great interest. In the volute the Adoration 
of the Magi is represented. With this relic is 
an étui, or case, of cuir boulli, impressed with 
the arms of the bishop. There is likewise a 
leaf of a diptych of Lombard sculpture, dating 
from the beginning of the ninth century, and 
representing incidents in the life of David. Three 





marriage coffrets of Italian origin, dating from 
the fourteenth century, complete the list. 


Tue Louvre has recently. obtained two very 
interesting additions, being a fresco by Fra 
Angelico, brought from a convent near Fiesole, 
and a work by Ghirlandajo, representing an old 
man and a child. 

ArcH#£OLOGIsTs will rejoice to learn that M. 
Clermont Ganneau has received the appoint- 
ment of French Vice-Consul at Jaffa. e will 
arrive in Palestine at the beginning of the year, 
and will at once renew those researches which 
have already given the world, among other 
things, the stone from Herod’s Temple, the 
boundary inscriptions, the Head of Hadrian, 
the vase of Bezetha, and the ancient cemete 
north of Jerusalem, any one of which is enoug 
to make the reputation of an archeologist. His 
appointment appears in the Journal Officiel of 

ovember 3rd. 

Tue death of the able French landscape 
painter M. Léon Herpin is recorded as having 
occurred last week. After beginning his career 
as a land-measurer, he practised painting with 
such success that he devoted himself thereafter 
to art and attained considerable distinction. M. 
Herpin was a pupil of MM. C. F. Daubigny and 
Busson. He received a medal of the second class. 

Tue recent conflagration at the Pavillon de 
Flore and consequent danger to the Louvre has 
roused the attention of French writers—and, it 
is to be hoped, the Government of their country 
—to another peril to which the picture galleries 
of the great Musée itself are exposed with an 
official fatuity which would be incredible if the 
fact were unique. The National Gallery was ex- 
posed to equal risks while the curator’s apart- 
ments, including nurseries and rooms for servants, 
were below the galleries which held the greatest 
treasury of art in England. The new danger to 
the Louvre, the French journals say, is owing 
to the ‘‘ installation” of the officials of the fine- 
arts department in the rooms which extend 
under the galleries occupied by Flemish and 
French paintings. The risks attending such an 
‘‘ installation” as this are truly terrible. 
Papers accumulate in the bureaux, lamps are 
used, open fires are burning, and officials cannot 
be kept from smoking. There are dozens of 
open fireplaces in the British Museum, but 
nobody lives under the galleries there, and as 
for danger, there is nothing more threatening 
in the neighbourhood of the Elgin marbles than 
a gigantic series of furnaces employed for warm- 
ing the building. 

M. Louis Noiit’s statue of David d’Angers 
was uncovered with the usual ceremonies and 
many speeches in the Place de Lorraine, 
Angers, on Saturday week. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Her Masgsty’s THEATRE.—‘ Rigoletto.’ 
CrysTaAL PaLace.—Fourth Saturday Concert. 
Sr. James’s HaLt.—Mr. Walter Bache’s Recital. 


Tue most noteworthy feature of the per- 
formance of ‘ Rigoletto’ at Her Majesty’s 
on Saturday last was the unlooked-for ex- 
cellence of Signor Aldighieri in the title 
réle. This artist made no great impression 
on his first visit to this theatre twenty-three 
years ago; but he has since developed his 
powers, and is now entitled to rank as one 
of the best baritones of the day. Except for 
a slight tendency towards the tremolo, his 
vocalization on Saturday was all that could 
be desired, and the demands made on the 
dramatic capacity of a representative of the 
unfortunate jester were fully met. On the 
other hand, Miss Rosina Isidor disappointed 
those who had heard her on the previous 
Saturday in ‘Lucia.’ The character of 
Gilda is‘one of the most sympathetic in the 





operatic répertoire, but Miss Isidor failed to 
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realize either its vocal or its dramatic pos- 
sibilities. Her shortcomings were, it is true, 
negative rather than positive; but they were 
none the less apparent. The rest of the 
performance need not be dealt with, and for 
obvious reasons the promised début of 
Madame Giovannoni Zacchi in ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ on Thursday must be reserved for con- 
sideration next week. Now that the chorus 
and the conductor have established a mutual 
understanding, the improvement in the 
voices is more noticeable than it was at the 
beginning of the season. 

Three novelties were produced at the 
Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday last. 
These were Mr. Thomas Wingham’s new fes- 
tival overture, entitled ‘Mors Janua Vite,’ 
which was recently produced at the Leeds 
Festival, a Pianoforte Concerto, composed 
and played by Herr Bonawitz, and two 
orchestral movements from M. Massenet’s 
‘La Vierge.’ None of the new works, how- 
ever, was fortunate enough to obtain more 
than a succes d’estime. Mr. Wingham’s over- 
ture, like everything else which has pro- 
ceeded from his pen, is a thoroughly mu- 
sicianly and carefully written work; but it 
labours under the great disadvantage of an 
almost entire want of contrast, both in the 
subjects and in the orchestral colouring. 
The themes are elegant and pleasing in 
themselves, but their treatment becomes 
monotonous before the end of the piece. 
This is especially the case as regards the 
instrumentation. Nearly every important 
melody is given to the strings, the wind 
being employed in a very subordinate capa- 
city, excepting in the introduction. The 
result is that the impression produced upon 
the ear is somewhat analogous to that made 
upon the eye by a well-executed but sombre 
drawing in sepia or neutral tint. Herr 
Bonawitz’s pianoforte concerto cannot be 
considered in any respect a remarkable 
work, It is correctly written, showy for the 
solo instrument, and the orchestration, 
though in no way striking, is effective 
enough; but the ideas are of little indivi- 
duality and of even less interest. The word 
‘‘commonplace” will best describe the 
music, and, it may be added, the player 
also. Herr Bonawitz is a sound pianist, 
and evidently a good musician; but we do 
not consider him a great virtuoso, and it 
would be easy to name at least a dozen 
pianists resident in London who would be 
quite as well worth hearing at the Crystal 
Palace. Herr Bonawitz gave a specimen of 
good average playing, and nothing more. 
The two movements by M. Massenet are en- 
titled respectively ‘‘ Dernier Sommeil de la 
Vierge” and “‘ Danse Galiléenne.’”’ The former 
is a dreamy and mystical andante for muted 
strings with a solo violoncello, pleasing in 
its melody; but the device of dividing the 
violins and using the mutes is one which 
modern composers have so frequently em- 
ployed that it is almost worn out. The 
“Danse Galiléenne”’ is a very original move- 
ment, in which great use is made of the 
percussion instruments; its principal theme 
1s quaint, almost to grotesqueness, and it is 
at least open te question whether M. Mas- 
senet has not secured originality at the 
expense of beauty. The remaining orches- 
tral pieces of the afternoon were Schumann’s 
Overture to ‘The Bride of Messina’ and 
Beethoven’s c minor Symphony. Mdlle. 





Louise Pyk, the vocalist at this concert, 
fully confirmed, on her second appearance, 
the favourable impression produced a fort- 
night previously. 

A few lines will suffice in speaking of Mr. 
Walter Bache’s pianoforte recital, which 
was given at St. James’s Hall last*Monday 
afternoon. There is no more genuine artist 
now before the public than Mr. Bache ; but 
we venture to question whether the severe, 
almost ascetic, devotion to his art which he 
shows is not occasionally carried to an 
excess. We refer in this to the selection of 
his programmes. For example, on Monday 
Mr. Bache performed Bach’s fifth ‘Suite 
Anglaise,’ Liszt’s ‘ Bénédiction de Dieu dans 
la Solitude,’ Chopin’s Sonata in 8 flat minor, 
Op. 35, two short pieces by Tschaikowsky, 
and a transcription by Liszt from Handel’s 
opera ‘Almira.’ Now in the whole of this 
programme there is not one item which can 
fairly be termed ‘‘ popular”; and while we 
should be the last to advise Mr. Bache to 
lower in any degree the character of his 
performances, we think it worthy of his 
consideration whether he could not on an- 
other occasion include some piece or pieces 
more likely to attract the general public, 
without in the least pandering to a depraved 
taste. Of course Chopin’s Funeral March, 
which is the slow movement of his sonata, 
is a favourite piece enough; but this is only 
one short fragment; and there was nothing 
else in the programme likely to interest any 
but musicians. The same remark may be 
made of the vocal music given by Miss 
Anna Williams. The ‘Christmas Songs’ 
by the late Peter Cornelius are charming 
little pieces ; but they are entirely unknown, 
and the announcement of them would cer- 
tainly not ‘‘ draw”; while the same may be 
said of Dr. von Biilow’s two romances. 
We make these remarks not in an unfriendly 
spirit, but because we feel that Mr. Bache 
so thoroughly deserves public support that 
it is a pity he should not use all means in 
his power to secure it. Of his excellent 
playing it is superfluous to speak; it will 
suffice to say that he has probably never 
played better than last Monday. 








Rlusical Gossip. 

From a musical point of view very litile is to 
be said concerning the new productions at the 
Globe and Imperial Theatres last Saturday. 
‘Les Mousquetaires au Couvent’ was produced 
at the Boutfes Parisiens in March of the pre- 
sent year. The librettists, Messrs. Prevel and 
Fevrier, found their materials in a vaudeville 
of 1835, ‘ L’Habit ne fait pas le Moine,’ and the 
music was the joint work of Messrs. Louis 
Varney and Mansour. For the Globe the piece 
has been remodelled, and now consists of two 
acts only. The escapades of military officers 
among the inmates of conventual and scholastic 
institutions have formed a fruitful theme for 
playwrights, and the present treatment shows 
some humour, though occasionallgit approaches 
dangerous ground. M. Varney’s music is not 
without promise. Itis his first important effort, 
and the want of freshness is thus easily explained. 
But the composer is happily at his best when he 
avoids the bouffe element, and his part-writing 
and orchestration are tasteful and musicianly. 

Messrs. H. P. StEPHENS anD Epwarp Soto- 
MoN’s so-called comic opera, ‘ Billee Taylor,’ at 
the Imperial, is an obvious imitation, both in 
its dramatic and musical features, of the style 
invented by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. Some 
slight success has been achieved in the charac- 





terization, but the music is, on the whole, dig. 
appointing. Mr. Solomon evinces no skill jp 
development, and his orchestration is of the 
baldest description. This is probably due to 
insufficient study, and he should seek to remedy 
this defect, as his melodies are graceful and haye 
a thoroughly English flavour. 

THE prospectus of the Sacred Harmonie 
Society for the coming season at St. James's 
Hall has been issued. From it we gather that 
nine concerts will be given, on the following 
dates: December 3rd, Beethoven’s Mass in ¢, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion’ and ‘ Christus’, 
17th, ‘The Messiah’; January 21st, Handel’s 
‘‘The king shall rejoice,” Cherubini’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie’; February 11th, 
the ‘Lobgesang,’ and Mr. Sullivan’s ‘The 
Martyr of Antioch’; March 4th, Costa's 
‘Naaman’; 25th, Benedict’s ‘St. Cecilia,’ and 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’; April 8th, ‘Sam- 
son’; 29th, ‘Elijah’; May 20th, ‘ Moses in 
Egypt.’ Judged by itself it cannot be said that 
this scheme is extraordinarily rich in novelty 
or interest, but as compared with those of recent 
years an improvement is noticeable. It is a pity 
that the directors should have waited until 
forced by circumstances to adopt a more vigor- 
ous policy ; but if a sincere desire to move with 
the times is now manifested, previous short- 
comings will be readily overlooked. The state- 
ment that, ‘‘ while the committee regret the 
reduction in the number of the members of the 
orchestra which their removal from Exeter 
Hall will involve, they believe this will be more 
than compensated by the new conditions under 
which the work of the Society will now be 
carried on,” may therefore be received as evi- 
dence of a determination to face the inevitable 
with due courage and enterprise. Sir Michael 
Costa remains at his post as conductor, and Mr. 
Willing is again the organist. 

Tue first of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s four orches- 
tral concerts at St. James’s Hall is to be given 
next Saturday evening, the 13th. A special 
feature of these concerts will be the production 
of at least one important work by an English 
composer on each evening. The prospectus 
announces as the novelties of the season Mr. 
Cowen’s Third Symphony, a Violin Concerto by 
Mr. Arthur H. Jackson, a ‘‘ tone-poem,” en- 
titled ‘The Ebbing Tide,’ by Mr. J. F. Barnett, 
and overtures by Messrs. W. Shakespeare, Julian 
Edwards, and H. C. Nixon. Such a scheme 
deserves, and we hope will obtain, warm support 
from the public. 

Miss THERESA BENEY, a pupil of the National 
Training School for Music, will give an organ 
recital at Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill, on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst. Among other in- 
teresting items of the programme is an Adagio 
by Merkel, for violin and organ—a somewhat 
unusual combination. 

Ar Mr. Stratton’s second chamber concert, 
given at the Masonic Hall, Birmingham, last 
Tuesday evening, the programme included Mr. 
Villiers Stanford’s Piano Quartet in F, Saint- 
Saéns’s Piano Trio in the same key, Haydn's 
‘Emperor’ Quartet, Max Bruch’s Romance in 
a minor for violin, and piano solos by Henselt 
and Schumann. 

Tue Glasgow Choral Union has issued its 
prospectus for the coming season. The com- 
mittee has been fortunate enough to secure for 
the second time the services of Mr. Manns a8 
conductor. Ten concerts—six orchestral and 
four choral—will be given in St. Andrew’s Hall 
during the months of December and January. 
At the choral concerts the works to be performed 
are ‘The Creation,’ ‘The Messiah,’ Rossinis 
‘ Moses in Egypt,’and Schumann’s ‘ Paradiseand 
the Peri.’ Among the more important features 
of the orchestral concerts are Berlioz’s ‘ Harold’ 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation’ Sym- 
phony, and Schubert’s No. 9 in c, besides 4 
Wagner selection, and a programme consisting 
entirely of Beethoven’s works. Novelties by 
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Dvorak, Mozart, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, 
Schumann, and Mackenzie are also announced. 

Rossini’s opera ‘Le Comte Ory,’ which was 
originally produced at Paris in 1828, and which 
had not been heard since 1863, was revived on 
the 29th ult. at the Paris Opéra with great 
success. The principal parts were sustained by 
Mdlles. Daram and Janvier, and MM. Dereims, 
Melchissédec, and Boudouresque. 

One of the most extensive and valuable musi- 
cal libraries which has for some years come under 
the hammer is to be sold at Berlin at the end of 
this month. It is the property of Dr. F. Gehring, 
and comprises nearly 1,700 lots, including a 
number of extremely scarce theoretical and his- 
torical works. The library is also particularly 
rich in dramatic music. 

M. Massenet is engaged upon an opera in 
four acts, ‘ Werther,’ which is destined for the 
Opéra Comique, and which it is expected will 
be produced in the winter of 1881-82. 

M. Syztvarn Saryt-Errenne, well known in 
France as a librettist and musical critic, died at 
Paris on the 23rd ult., from injuries received by 
falling in the dark into an open sewer, which the 
workmen engaged had left imperfectly guarded. 
M. Saint-Etienne was seventy-three years of 
age. 

Herr von Dincetstept, the director of the 
Vienna Opera, having from ill health resigned 
his post, Herr Jahn, of Wiesbaden, has been 
appointed his successor. 

Tue prospectus of the Philharmonic Society 
of Vienna, of which Hans Richter is the con- 
ductor, announces the following interesting 
scheme for performance: Beethoven’s Third, 
Fifth, and Eighth Symphonies, and Overture to 
‘Fidelio,’ Berlioz’s Overture to ‘Les Francs 
Juges,’ Brahms’s two new overtures, Gade’s 
Symphony in B flat, Goldmark’s Overture to 
‘Pentesilea,’ Liszt’s ‘ Festklinge,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony in a, Schubert’s Symphony 
in c, Schumann’s Symphony in c and Overture 
to ‘Julius Cesar,’ Volkmann's Symphony in D 
minor, and Wagner’s Introduction to ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde.’ 

Tue Governor of Bombay was present lately 
at an entertainment given by a native musical 
society at Poona. After the performance he 
spoke in high terms in praise of the efforts 
made by the society for the preservation and 
study of national music. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LPSSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

“The CORSICAN BROTHERS’ Every Night at 8.30. LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEL FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘BYGONES.’ 
Doors open at 7. MORNING PERFORMANCES of ‘The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS.’ SATURDAYS, November 6th and 13th; also on WED- 
NESDAY NEX'T, November 10th, at 2.30. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 
10to5, Seats booked by letter or telegram. 








THE WEEK. 


PRINCE OF WALES’s.—‘ Anne-Mie,’ an English Version of 
a Drama in Four Acts of Rosier Faassen. 
HAaYMARKET.—Revival of ‘ The Rivals’ and ‘The Toodles.’ 


Tue first direct and incontestable proof 
of the influence exercised over the English 
stage by the visit of the Dutch comedians 
is afforded in the production at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre of Mr. Rosier Faassen’s 
drama of ‘Anne-Mie.’ To the rivalry in- 
spired by those admirable artists the cha- 
racter of the performance at the St. James’s 
isin part attributable. What, however, in 
that case was emulation is in the present 
instance direct imitation. In the perform- 
ance of ‘ Anne-Mie’ now given, the apparent 
aim of the management has been to repro- 
duce with minute fidelity every feature in 
the original entertainment. Where a work 
is, like the Dutch performance of ‘ Anne- 
Mie,’ all but perfect, and where its special 





features are such as cannot be equally well 
realized elsewhere, ‘‘the sincerest form of 
flattery” is the most conscientious and 
artistic method of work. Adherence to pre- 
cedent seems, however, slavish when the 
obvious defects of an original are copied, 
and when slight manifestations of careless- 
ness or perfunctoriness are treasured up as 
though they were supreme efforts in art. The 
English version is easy and natural, and 
one or two trifling alterations in the con- 
duct of the story seem justifiable and even 
judicious. 

It is, then, as a copy of a picture the per- 
formance of ‘Anne-Mie’ has to be judged. 
Regarded in this light, it has singular in- 
terest. Like all copies, it is necessarily, 
inasmuch as it 7s a copy, inferior to the 
original. Apart from this, however, it 
cannot be pronounced sustainedly equal to 
the well-remembered representations at the 
Imperial. To that level it occasionally rises, 
but for a brief time only. One performance 
alone may claim to be as good as that pre- 
viously seen. The miser Dirksen of Mr. 
James Fernandez is a singularly fine piece 
of acting, which may stand comparison with 
the original exposition of the character. It 
is even more powerful, if perhaps less deli- 
cately shaded. In merit the two represen- 
tations are about equal. Mr. Flockton as 
Jan Schuif, the villain, acts with grim 
power. A totally different type of wicked- 
ness is, however, shown. In place of a 
man whose badness is almost pathetic, so 
‘‘down on his luck” does he seem, we have a 
stage villain of a conventional type, with 
one or two good instincts which lead to 
nothing, and showing a tendency to com- 
plain of fortune with very little cause. Mr. 
Flockton’s is nevertheless a good perform- 
ance, though the character is made up to 
look eight or ten years tooold. Mr. Robert- 
son’s Koenrad Deel, the young boer, is 
gallant and earnest. That it should be less 
typically Dutch than that of Mr. van Zuylen 
can scarcely be imputed as a shortcoming. 
The Englishman, Herbert Russell, played 
with much care by Mr. Edgar Bruce, has 
undergone such alteration that comparison 
is not possible. Mrs. Leigh Murray as 
Neeltje, afterwards the wife of the inn- 
keeper Kwak, was the most thoroughly 
Dutch figure in the representation, the inn- 
keeper himself being praiseworthily played 
by M. de Lange, an actor whose only fault 
was that he drank off successive glasses of 
‘schnapps ”’ so rapidly as to take away the 
breath of the spectator instead of his own. 
The veriest drunkard that ever lived would 
not drink quite so quickly and joylessly as 
does Kwak, who is not a drunkard at all. 
The young girl Lise, one of the most attrac- 
tive characters in the piece, was played by 
Miss C. Grahame with much tenderness and 
pathos. 

There remains the central character of 
Anne-Mie. In this Miss Geneviéve Ward 
plays with singular force and breadth of 
style. Her performance is artistic and 
powerful, and is such as no other English 
actress probably could give. It has not, 
however, the melting and overflowing tender- 
ness of Miss Beersmans, a quality in which 
that actress stands, so far as our experience 
extends, pre-eminent. To their unutterable 
tenderness and tearfulness the scenes be- 
tween mother and daughter owed their 





almost magical influence over those to whom 
the words spoken were incomprehensible. In 
the absence of these qualities explanation of 
the fact that a small portion of the audience 
was moved to annoyance or derision may be 
found. The Dutch songs and dances were ad- 
mirably given, and so muchof thespirit of the 
original was caught, that the mind was con- 
stantly carried back to that notable perform- 
ance. In the manner in which the interest 
of the spectacle was kept alive, and the 
action generally was informed with life, a 
complete triumph was obtained. 

‘The Rivals’ has been revived at the 
Haymarket. In the representation that is 
given of the play there is much that from 
the standpoint of modern possibilities is 
admirable. That a young actor of to-day 
should show to perfection the beau of the 
last century would argue a power almost divi- 
natory, seeing that noopportunity of studying 
the part is ever afforded. Mr. Conway must 
be credited, however, with much gallantry 
and some distinction as Capt. Absolute. 
Mr. Kemble presents a good picture of Sir 
Lucius. The merits of Mr. Clarke’s Bob 
Acres have received full acknowledgment. 
This character in Mr. Clarke’s hands is 
a masterpiece of drollery. Mr. Howes’s 
Sir Anthony is now a ripe and eminently 
satisfactory performance, and the Mrs. 
Malaprop of Mrs. Stirling is perfect. So 
far as regards the two characters last named 
proof is afforded how constantly actors 
ripen into excellence. So far back as the 
days of the elder Farren modern experience 
may be held to extend. During that period 
a dozen actors, commencing with Farren him- 
self, have begun to display ripe powers at a 
period when in another profession decline of 
intellectual or physical capacity might be anti- 
cipated. Against these not more than three 
or four men who have sprung into considera- 
tion while still young can be shown. In 
some cases, at least, it is true that the loss 
of energy which comes with ripening years 
is responsible for improvement. A man has 
more than once been known to overdo his 
art as long as he was able, and time has 
made an actor of him in his own despite. 
In ‘The Toodles,’ which has also been given 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Clarke repeats his 
very laughable performance of Toodles. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE reopening of the Princess’s Theatre, 
postponed from last Saturday in consequence of 
the restoration of the house not being then com- 
plete, is fixed for to-night. Mr. Edmund Leathes 
will play Horatio instead of Mr. Harcourt, 
whose unfortunate death occurred in consequence 
of falling through a trap while rehearsing at 
the Haymarket for the opening performance at 
the Princess’s. 


A BURLESQUE of Lord Byron’s poem of ‘Don 
Juan’ has been produced at the Royalty Theatre, 
with the title of ‘Don Juan, jun.’ It is wholly 
without literary pretensions, but obtains a suc- 
cess on the strength of bustling action and one 
or two clever performances. 


THE revival of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ 
of Molitre has brought to a conclusion the in- 
teresting performances at the Comédie Francaise 
in honour of the bicentenary of that institution. 
M. Thiron was M. Jourdain, and M. Delaunay 
Cléonte. MM. Got and Coquelin cadet, and 
Madlles. Croizette, Reichemberg, and Samary, also 
took part in the representation. 
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Tue drama of ‘Delilah,’ founded by Mr. 
James Willing upon Ouida’s novel of ‘Held in 
Bondage,’ and first produced at the Park Theatre, 
has now, with a slightly changed cast, been 
given at the Olympic. 

Ir is rumoured that Miss Harriet Jay, the 
novelist, is about to make her début as an 
actress in the Olympic version of her own 
novel, ‘The Queen of Connaught.’ She will 
appear for the first time in London at the 
Crystal Palace Matinée, on November 17th, and 
will play the part originally sustained by Miss 
Ada Cavendish. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. D. F.—C. P. 8.—H. V. B.— 
T. H. C.—F. G. H.—received. 
J. B.—Too late. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Erratum.—P. 565, col. 3, line 10 from bottom, for “‘ Court- 
house” read Shorthouse. 








Just published, price 22. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.—The FEL- 
LOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereby informed that the 
Second Part of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 171, for 
the Year 1880, is now published, and ready for delivery on application at 
the Office of bee Society, - ber es House, daily, between the Hours 
of Ten and LTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary, B.S. 
Burlington 1 Howe. 





MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 


This day is published, Vol. VI. 


“THE WINTER TROUBLES.” 


Demy 8vo. with a Map, lés. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BLACKWOOD'S FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


This day is published, 


Vol. XI.—CERVANTES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Series contains :—DANTE, by the Editor.—VOLTAIRE, by Major- 
General Sir E. 8. Hamle: K« C.R.—PASCAL, by Principal Tulloch.— 
PETRARCH, by Henry Re C. B—GOETHE, by A. Hayward, Q.C.— 
MOLIERE, by the Editor and F Tarver, M.A.—MONTAIGNE. by Rey. 
Canon Collins, M.A.—KABELAIS, by Walter Besant.—CALDERON, by 
E. J. Hasell.—SAINT SIMON, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A 

Volumes in preparation :—CORNEILLE and RACIN BE, 
Trollope.—SCHILLER, by James Sime, Author of ‘ 
ROUSSEAU, by Henry Graham.—LA FONTAINE, by Rev Canon Col- 
lins, M.A.—MADAME de SEVIGNE and MADAME de STAEL, by Miss 
Thackeray. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, ne and London. 








by Henry M 
Life of Lessing.’— 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
This day is published, 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. 

By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. D.Sc. Ph.D.. &c., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary of Scientific Terms, 

and Index. Illustrated with 452 Engravings on Wood. Crown 8yo- 
pp. 866, 14s. 
“It is the best manual of Zoology yet published, not merely in 
England, but in Europe.’’"—Pall Mall Gaxette 
“*The best treatise on Zoology in moderate compass that we possess.” 
ancet. 





Just published, by the same Author, 


A MANUAL of PALEONTOLOGY. For 


the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Paleontology. Second Edition, Revised throughout, and 
greatly Enlarged. Illustrated with 722 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
“The most complete and systematic treatise on the subject in the 
English language. It has not only been thoroughly revised, and to a 
great extent rewritten, but so much enlarged by the addition of new 
matter that it may claim to be considered to all intents and purposes a 
new book.”’—Saturduy Review, 25th Sept. 1880. 


Ky the same Author, 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Third Edition. 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. Second 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 

ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH. 
10s. 6d. 


ON the STRUCTURE 
“TABULATE CORALS” 
8vo. 21s. 


and AFFINITIES of the 


of the PALZOZOIC PERIOD. Royal 


Wm. BLACKWOOD & Sons, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISEMENTS 
in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 


*,° Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, can be 
had on application to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


Edinburgh and London, 








SAMPSCN LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~>———_ 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
numerous very fine W oodcut Lilustrations, price 42s. 


NEW GUINEA: What I Did and 


what I Saw. By L. M. ALBERTIS, Officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, Honorary Member and Gold Medallist of the L.R.G.8. 
C.M.Z.S., &. 

“ Long looked for come at last.”’"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A book that has long been looked forward to.....If enthusiasm, the 
ardent spirit of inquiry, resolution, love of nature so intense as to jar 
with the sportsman’s instinct of destruction, courage to wrestle with 
bodily infirmity, keen observation of the minutest facts, a practised 
habit of scientific exactness. and those qualities of the imagination which 
guide and support the intellect in pursuing actual definite knowledge, 
make a perfect traveller, here, surely, is the veritabie type.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


PEASANT LIFE in the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘The 


English Peasantry,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘ Sylvan Spring,’ ‘The 
Fern World,’ ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘Burnham Beeches,’ ‘ Trees 
and Ferns,’ &c. Crown 8vo. about 350 pages, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By 


W. CLARK pg “ Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 

‘John Holdsworth,’ 
From the ‘New York Times’ Review of the American Edition 

“ The same v ivid power of description as was found in the ‘ 

the Grosvenor’ meets one at every page in the book..... Vv ery certainly 

* A Sailor's Sweetheart,’ like the ‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ will be read 

in many a drawing-room, as it will be devoured in the ‘fore-hatch of 
many a merchantman.”’ 


A Second Edition is nearly ready of 
JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY, 


The TRIBULATIONS of a CHINA- 


MAN. Fully llustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
““No admirer of Jules Verne's writings will be poo: with his 
latest work..... The translator has done her part w 
_ ie Examiner. 


A SHORT HISTORY ofthe BRITISH 


SCHOOL of PAINTING. By GEO. H. SHEPHERD. Post 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. (In the press. 


Specially Suitable for Presentation. 
An entirely NEW EDITION de LUXE for Christmas, &c., of 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S LITTLE 


BRITAIN, ee with the SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, and a 
LEGEND of SLEEPY HOLLOW. Llustrated by 120 very fine En- 
gravings on Wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper, designed by Mr. Charles O. 
Murray. Square crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


CHEAP; SERIES OF 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 
Edited by IWAN MULLER, M.A., New College, Oxford. 

180 to 200 pages. Size, crown 8vo. Price, 3s. 6d. 

J. Farrer, M.A., Author of 

(Just ready. 


Price and Size: 


ADAM SMITH, 


‘ Primitive Manners and Customs.’ 
EDITION DE LUXE OF 


The EVE of ST. AGNES. By John 


KEATS. — by 19 Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, 
cloth extra, | Ready. 


The GREAT MUSICIANS. A 


Series of Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by F. 
HUEFFER. 


1, WAGNER, By the EDITOR. [yearly ready. 


The STORY of the ZULU CAM- 


PAIGN. By Major ASHE (late King’s gy ie Guards), Author of 
‘The Military Institutions of France,’ &c. Captain the Hon. 
E. V. WYATT EDGELL (17th Lancers, killed 3 Ulundi). Dedicated 
by spec ial permission to Her Iinperial Highness the Empress Eugénie. 
Price lés. 


The NAVAL BRIGADE in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By HENRY F. NORBURY,C.B. R.N. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 10s. 6d, 


The PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY 


of the IRISH LAND QUESTION, from 1829 to 1869; and the Origin 
and Results of the Ulster Custom. By R. BARRY oO’ BRIEN, of the 
Inner Temple. Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ The Irish Land Question 


and English Public Opinion.’ Price Ge. (Ready. 
NEW NOVELS.’ 

SARAH de BERANGER. New Novel. BY Jean 
INGELOW. 3 vols. [ Ready. 
A PLOT of the PRESENT DAY. By Kate Hope. 
8 vols, [Ready 
BLACK ABBEY. By M. Crommelin, a of 
‘Queenie,’ &c. 3 vols. Ready. 
The GRANDIDIERS: a Tale of Berlin. ‘Trane. 

lated from the German by Captain WM. SAVILE. 3vols. ([Ready. 


The STILLWATER TRAGEDY. By J. B. Aldrich. 
1 vol. (Ready. 


London : 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. - 





Crown 8vo. 570 pp. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 
IN ARTS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, 
MANUFACTURES, INSTRUCTION, RAILWAYS, AND 
PUBLIC WEALTH, SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.8.8., 

Author of ‘ The English in South America,’ ‘ Handbook to the River 
Plate Republics,’ ‘ Handbook to Brazil,’ &c. 


“This is, in many ways, a remarkable book. It gives statistical infor. 
mation in a highly condensed form respecting every country in the 
world whence such information can be obt The ‘iven 
are well arranged and clear. The topics dealt with include almost 
every subject of material interest to the welfare of mankind. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to name another book whieh ; ivesso much 
information of the same description in so smal! a space.’ momist, 








Large post 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s, each, 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of 
GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL for GENERAL READING, 
Based on Hellwald’s ‘ Die Erde und Ihre Volker.’ Trans. 
lated by A. H. KEANE, B.A. A Series of Volumes 
descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by KeErtTa 
JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal Geographical 
Society's East African "Expedition. With 16 Maps, Ethnological 
Appendix, and 68 Llustrations. 

Edited 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. 

= Extended by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal 

Geographical Society, Author of ‘ The Naturalist on the Amazon.” 
With 13 Maps, Ethnological Appendix, and 73 Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended by A. R, 
WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Malay Archipelago.’ With 

20 Maps, Ethnological Appendix, and 56 Illustrations. 
“The English reading public may be congratulated on in 
these volumes a and travel uns ia 





of g 
this or any other language.’ '_— Geographic: vad Magazine. 





Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. F.R.8., &c. 
Of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 


“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide 
research, and sound reasoning. It presents in a readable form the chief 
features of the Great Ice Age, and illustrates them very amply from 
those great tracts of Scotland in which glaciation has left its most 
distinct and most enduring marks.'’— Spectator 





Post 8vo. cloth, with 40 Illustrations and Maps, ls, 
GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE 


CHILDREN, 
By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. 


“The language is simple, the yharg large and clear, while the pages are 
enlivened by some good maps and many illustrations. These, we are 
sure, cannot fail to prove very winning to all such little folk as the 
* Dolly, Fantie, and Too-Too,’ to whom this little volume tun eel ‘4 

ature 

“In a very simple and interesting way attempts to show the use rot a 
map, and teach some of the elementary points of physical geography. 
Ics numerous attractive and quite original illustrations are an important 
feature.’’—Nature. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE 
TIME OF THE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of ‘ The Fairyland of Science,’ ‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior Students. 


‘* Miss Buckley supplies in the present wheee a gap in our educational 
literature. Guides to literature abound; guides te science, similar in 
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writer's plan, therefore, is original, and her execution of the plan is 
altogether admirable She has had a long training in science, and there 
are signs on every page of this volume of the careful and conscientious 
manner in which she has performed her task.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is an admirable book, written with a fulness and accuracy which 
are rarely to be found in compendiums of this sort. Any one who 
carefully to the end will have got a fair general notion of the vastness of 
physical science. and the means of pursuing more completely any 
region of it which may be desired. It is an excellent book for young 
people, and one not to be despised by their elders.’ —Guardian. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


For the Use of Students Preparing for the Local and 
other Examinations. 


By V. LAURENT, B.L., 
Of the University of Paris ; French Teacher at the Walsall and Lichfield 
rammar Schools. 


“Tt may safely be said that any student who can answer all these 
questions for himself, without reference to the key at the end of the 
book, has fairly maste ved all the elementary part of the French language, 
and may forthwith enter himself as a candidate in this subject for & 
* Local’ without fear of a disastrous result.’’"—Ezaminer. 
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LITERATURE 
> 

Mrs. Grote: a Sketch. By Lady Eastlake. 


(Murray.) 

We are glad to meet Lady Eastlake again in 
the world of letters, and we should have been 
still more glad had we been able to congratu- 
late her on a success. But this little book 
must rather be classed among the literary 
mistakes of accomplished authors. It.is less 
surprising that (as is stated in the preface) 
the publisher should have delayed its pub- 
lication owing to the political excitement of 
the spring, than that he should not have 
found some equally good reason for a further 
indefinite delay. Mrs. Grote herself ex- 
pressed a doubt whether “any biography 
could be satisfactorily put together,” and, 
though Lady Eastlake replies that ‘this 
small work represents no biography,” the 
reply really makes the matter worse. What 
this book would appear to be is an estimate 
of character—in short, a ‘‘ study”? of Mrs. 
Grote. But Mrs. Grote was neither remark- 
able enough nor well-known enough for such 
a study. When, for example, M. Scherer 
gives us an étude on Diderot, he is throwing 
the light of a trained intellect on the picture 
of an illustrious writer, the details of whose 
life are supposed to be familiar to his readers. 
When Lady Eastlake puts together this 
sketch of Mrs. Grote, she is speaking of a 
lady who left behind her no important work, 
and of whom a large number of people, out- 
side a certain section of cultivated London 
society, will never even have heard. Indeed, 
Lady Eastlake owns all this. She says :— 

‘‘She was no celebrated authoress ; she had 
performed no extraordinary actions; she had 
personally taken part in no great public event. 
Her fame, if such it could be called, was con- 
fined to a comparatively small sphere, and 
rested on grounds which never took her beyond 
the limits of private life.” 

But then she adds :— 

‘Nevertheless, the fact remains that she 
was so remarkable a woman, both in character 
and attainments, as to call as strictly for the 
tribute of a record as if she had been historically 
eminent.” 

This volume, then, contains a mere sketch, 
with very few dates, with few incidents, and 
avast amount of eulogy. One thing Lady 
Eastlake might surely have given her readers 
—a list of Mrs. Grote’s very miscellaneous 
writings, of which ‘The Personal Life of 
George Grote,’ to which Lady Eastlake 





makes little or no reference, is the only 
one likely to be remembered. That is cer- 
tainly a very singular book. It is a life 
by a most admiring wife, written with an 
absence of tact and taste, and with a frank 
egotism, almost without a parallel in bio- 
graphy. In some aspects it might, perhaps, 
be compared with the old Duchess of New- 
castle’s life of her husband, but the great 
Margaret is constantly forgetting herself in 
the contemplation of her husband’s perfec- 
tions, whereas Mrs. Grote never forgets 
herself at all. ‘‘ The Historian of Greece,”’ 
as she is always calling him, scarcely appears 
without the wife of ‘‘ the Historian ” by his 
side. In short, it is hardly unfair to say 
that the book is as much autobiography 
as biography, and, if we could suppose that 
all Lady Eastlake’s readers are conversant 
with it, it would be the best excuse for the 
meagreness of the present sketch. 

The most interesting part of this book is 
the second chapter, which really does contain 
some new facts of Mrs. Grote’s early life, 
drawn up from notes of her own. Lady 
Eastlake begins by telling us that 
‘*Mrs. Grote was an aristocrat in mind and 
also in lineage, especially on her mother’s side, 
and she prided herself on coming of a good 
stock, on the principle that noblesse oblige,” 
and she does not at all approve of M. Guizot 
having spoken of her heroine as belonging to 
the bourgeoisie. This is particularly delight- 
ful, considering Mrs. Grote’s intensely demo- 
cratic opinions, but it is most undoubtedly 
true, and her case is by no means uncommon. 
She was always fond of great people, and in 
the life of George Grote she mentions with 
a charming naiveté how their old Radical 
friends fell out of favour with them, and 
how she and her husband “even went so 
far as to accept friendly overtures from 
Lord and Lady Holland,” and she adds a 
list of the guests she met there at dinner. 
But that Miss Lewin (Mrs. Grote’s maiden 
name) should have prided herself on being 
‘‘an aristocrat in lineage” is extremely 
droll. Her father, Mr. Thomas Lewin, had 
been in the Madras Civil Service, and her 
mother was a daughter of a General Hale, 
the ‘‘ younger son of an ancient and opulent 
family in Hertfordshire, connected with 
several families of our nobility.” Her 
parents were in fact well-to-do people of the 
upper middle class, and that was all. Mr. 
Lewin seems to have been a little wild 
in his youth, and one of his friends was 
Madame Grand, afterwards Madame Talley- 
rand, whom he met when on her way back to 
Paris after her love passages with Sir Philip 
Francis. Mrs. Grote used to speak of her 
father as ‘‘a true specimen of the fine 
gentleman of the day,” while her mother 
had a ‘totally undeveloped and uninterest- 
ing character.” 

Harriet Lewin was born in 1792 near 
Southampton. She was a strong and high- 
spirited girl, and she was called ‘the 
empress.” She seems to have led her 
governesses a sad life, and they tried in 
vain to stop her as she “‘ rode horses bare- 
backed,” or went out alone with a sister in 
a fisherman’s boat. In London it was almost 
worse :— 

‘* We used to ‘dazzle’ with looking-glasses the 
inmates of the upper stories of the Duke of 
Grafton’s house (opposite to ours) in Clarges 
Street, or we flew a sort of light paper kite 





across into their open windows, till the Ladies 
Fitzroy lodged a complaint against us.” 

‘“‘ After these confessions,” says Lady 
Eastlake, 

‘‘we can better understand the high-spirited 
woman, who hated all precocious proprieties 
warmly encouraged active sports for girls as well 
as boys, and especially for both together, and 
herself dared do all that might become a strong, 
healthy, artless human creature ; turning her 
fine hands to everything ; even seizing, as she 
was once known to do, the handles of a certain 
agricultural implement [why cannot Lady East- 
lake call it a plough at once?] and herself tracing 
a furrow.” 

Certainly there never was a child more com- 
pletely the mother of the woman. 

In 1820 Miss Lewin, who had been en- 
gaged to Mr. Grote for two years, grew 
tired of waiting for her father’s consent, 
and one March morning she slipped away 
to a neighbouring church, got married with- 
out any one knowing, and came back to 
breakfast as if nothing had happened. It 
was a sort of runaway match, in which it is 
difficult not to believe that it was the hus- 
band who was run away with. In fact, the 
ordinary position of husband and wife often 
seemed inverted in their case; but it is 
clear that they were warmly attached, and 
she was always a true, good wife to him. 
We will again quote from Lady Eastlake:— 

‘“‘They differed as to society, for he was both 
reserved and shy—she, as we have observed, 
neither, though awfully ‘stately’ while little 
known. But her character in this respect over- 
bore his...... Each gave and took an education. 
He endowed her mind with a more solid basis, 
- fashioned, mounted, framed, and glazed 

im.” 

Harriet Martineau has described them as 

‘¢ full at all times of capital conversation ; she 
with all imaginable freedom; and he with a 
curious, formal, old-fashioned, deliberate 
courtesy, with which he strove to cover his 
constitutional timidity and shyness.” 
But the best of all descriptions was one 
Sydney Smith once gave, “I do like them 
both so much, for he is so ladylike, and she 
is such a perfect gentleman.” 

No sooner was Mrs. Grote married than 
she set to work industriously to improve her 
mind. She tells us herself in the ‘ Life’ of 
her husband :— 

‘“‘Mrs. G. Grote was habitually studious, 
after her fashion, under the direction of her 
husband, who laid great stress upon her culti- 
vating the ratiocinative vein of instruction— 
above all, logic, metaphysics, and politics ; and 
she accordingly strove to master these subjects, 
out of deference to his wish, and in order to 
qualify herself to be associated with his intel- 
lectual tastes and labours as time wore on.” 

There is an old story of Lord Monboddo 
expressing deep regret to Mrs. Garrick that 
Hannah More had refused to marry him, 
“for I should have so liked to teach that 
nice girl Greek.” Mr. Grote had a better 
fortune, and no doubt proved an excellent 
preceptor. It is certain that it was at his 
wife’s suggestion that, later on, he undertook 
the ‘History of Greece.’ She one day said 
to him :— 

‘¢ You are always studying the ancient authors 
whenever you have a moment’s leisure. Now 
here would be a fine subject for you to treat. 
Suppose you try your hand!” 

But neither this nor other characteristic 
anecdotes are to be found in Lady Eastlake’s 
sketch, which, after the description of Mre. 
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Grote’s early life, is little more than a pane- 
gyric, in which there is scarcely any shade 
to tone down the strong lights of admiration. 
Still the reader can see for himself pretty 
much what Mrs. Grote was like. She was a 
very practical woman, knowing ‘“‘ how every- 
thing should be done, from the darning of a 
sock to the building of a house”; and Lady 
Eastlake tells how, when any one wished 
to borrow a book from her, she would reply, 
‘¢T’ll trouble you for a sovereign,” and the 
sovereign was kept till the book was returned. 
Then she was a masterful woman, who 
knew her own mind, and what she liked, 
and how to get it. Without being by any 
means ‘a perfect woman,” she was no 


doubt 
nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command, 


though the capacity for warning and com- 
manding would be more apparent on the 
surface than that of comforting. Still she 
was a true friend and made true friends. 
Was there a flavour of patronizing in her 
treatment of some people,—it might well be 
forgiven for the sake of the good and honest 
—— which lay beneath it. She was 

enny Lind’s earliest friend, and she never 
tired of being of service to those who in- 
terested her. On the other hand, she was 
not particularly tolerant of uninteresting 
eople, and they had some excuse for look- 
ing upon her as an ungraceful and mas- 
culine woman. Lady Eastlake tells us that 
‘Mrs. Grote prided herself once to Sydney 
Smith on her patience in enduring bores. 
‘That may be, dear Grota’ (a name by 
which he always called her), ‘ but you do 
not conceal your sufferings.’” Sydney 
Smith seems to have been fond of a joke at 
her expense. On one occasion when Mrs. 
Grote appeared at an evening party in a 
turban, he whispered to a friend, as he 
pointed out the headdress, ‘‘ There you see 
the origin of the word ‘ grotesque.’ ” 

If the reader wishes to form an estimate 
of Mrs. Grote’s intellectual powers, Lady 
Eastlake will not help him very much. She 
compares Mrs. Grote both to Madame de 
Sévigné and Madame de Staél, but she 
acknowledges that she cannot make much 
of either comparison, and, in fact, the 
attempt to compare them is a little absurd. 
Mrs. Grote’s letters were very shrewd and 
sensible, but certainly not brilliant, and her 
only important book, ‘The Life of George 
Grote,’ is (as has been said) singular and 
eccentric rather than well written. 

Mrs. Grote’s reputation really rests 
on her conversation, and that in the 
very nature of things is the least en- 
during foundation for any reputation. 
She was a bright, clever woman of the 
world, with few prejudices, somewhat 
audacious, extremely well read, and gifted 
with a perfect memory. She was excellent 
in the give and take of conversation, and if 
she said few memorable things, she said 
much that threw a strong or humorous 
colour on the matter which at the moment 
was discussed. But conversation will not 
bear repeating, and such conversation as 
Mrs. Grote’s was especially dependent on 
the tone, the gesture, and the readiness of 
retort. As years passed on her qualities 
became more widely recognized, and it was 
a privilege to be numbered among her 
friends. De Tocqueville was one of those 





who thought most highly of her, and his 
death and that of Mendelssohn were the 
two great sorrows of her life, till a still 
deeper and more enduring sorrow fell upon 
her at the death of him whom she had truly 
loved and honoured for more than fifty 
years. 








New Guinea: What I Did and What I Saw. 
By L. M. D’Albertis. 2 vols. Map and 
Tilustrations. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tue publication of Signor D’Albertis’s work 

on New Guinea has been looked for with 

much interest, and, although the geo- 
graphical results of his explorations have 
already been published, it was expected that 
he would give a graphic and instructive 
account of the island, and more especially 
of its natural history. The author has spent 
altogether nearly three years in New Guinea 
and its immediate neighbourhood; he has 
penetrated into the very heart of the island, 
and throughout his various explorations he 
has been indefatigable in forming his 
valuable collections and gathering infor- 
mation about the native population. His 
labours have been amply rewarded. Mainly 
owing to him, the interior of New Guinea 
no longer figures as an almost complete 
blank upon our maps, whilst ornithology 
has been enriched by him with sixty-one 
new species belonging to forty-two distinct 
genera. Two of these genera are new. The 

Harpyopsis Nove Guinea, a handsome hawk, 

akin to the TZhrasetus harpia of South 

America, and Drepanormis Albertisit, a bird 

with plumage inferior in brilliancy only to 

that of the true birds of paradise, were dis- 
covered by him. 

The author left Genoa on the 25th of 
November, 1871, and first set foot upon 
New Guinea on the 9th of April, 1872, when 
he shot his first bird, saw kangaroos hopping 
along, and was able to enjoy the beauties of 
a tropical forest :— 

‘IT was so pleased at finding myself in a 
primeval forest that I wanted to run about 
everywhere. But I suffered for my inex- 
perienced impulse; now a thorn pierced my 
clothes and tore my skin; now a liane, 
stretched across my path, would throw me 
down, gun in hand, damaging my hand and 
knees, and putting me in peril of my life from 
the gun; again, a spider’s web, which had 
widely spread its insidious snares, would cling 
to my face and beard, while the spiders fell on 
my hands, neck, and face, producing a singularly 
unpleasant sensation. After a ramble of several 
hours, I had to acknowledge that, after all my 
dreams, a primeval forest is not the earthly 
paradise. It was long, nevertheless, before I 
made up my mind to return on board with the 
birds I had killed, and which, being the first 
shot by me in New Guinea, are among my most 
cherished treasures.” 

At Masinam and Dorey, places well known 
from the descriptions of older explorers, 
D’Albertis found two Dutch missionaries at 
work, their schools being filled with puny, 
sickly, and deformed children, who would 
probably have died of neglect had they been 
left with their parents. The attendance 
at church was small, and the congregation 
inattentive, notwithstanding that all who 
stayed to the end of the service were re- 
warded with a little sago. The author is 
clearly no great advocate of Christian 
missions. He thinks that greater things 
might be achieved by agricultural and in- 





dustrial missions. He admits, however, 
that the Dutch missionaries have almost 
“tamed ” these savages. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the 
savageness exhibited by the natives of 
North-eastern New Guinea is largely due 
to the incursions of Malay slave dealers, 
The author remarks on this subject :— 

‘‘ Although the traffic in slaves has not 
assumed here the proportions which it has 
attained in other parts of Africa [sic], it is 
sufficiently active to call for the attention of 
European governments, as it numbers many 
victims every year. The Dutch, who claim to 
be the masters of this territory, ought surely, 
for the honour of civilization, to be foremost in 
putting down the slave trade here—unless, 
indeed, they tolerate it from policy, as a means 
of keeping in subjection the chiefs who carry on 
that infamous traffic. If the inhabitants along 
the coast of New Guinea, from Sorong to the 
Straits of Dourga, have such an aversion to 
strangers, it may fairly, I think, be accounted 
for by the fact that for centuries past they have 
been exposed to the incursions and rapine of the 
rajas, who are dependent on the Sultan of Tidor 
and the Dutch. Who does not know that there 
are slave markets in Ternate, in Misor, in Timor, 
in Ke, and Arru? If the negroes of Africa in- 
spire so much interest, why should those of New 
Guinea be forgotten? The Dutch Government 
and the officers of the Dutch navy, who officially 
visit Arru, Goram, Ceram, Ke, and many of 
the islands which form archipelagoes in the west 
of New Guinea, ought not to ignore what every 
one who visits these islands sees clearly.” 

On his return from North-eastern New 
Guinea Signor D’Albertis fell in with a Dutch 
man-of-war, which had been commissioned 
to visit every point along the coast where 
he and his friend Beccari had been, and to 
distribute Dutch flags in the villages. More 
welcome to the Italian explorer was the un- 
expected appearance of the Vettor Pisani, 
as it enabled him, through the kindness of 
the captain, Count Lovera, to pay flying 
visits to Ke, Arru, and Orangerie Bay, 
near the eastern extremity of New Guinea, 
before he returned to Europe. 

Thus ended the first expedition. Far 
more extensive, and in their results more 
important, were the expeditions made 
between 1875 and 1878. Nearly seven 
months were devoted to Yule Island and its 
vicinity; and the Fly river was ascended 
thrice : first in the company of the Rev. Mr. 
Macfarlane, in December, 1876, and subse- 
quently in the steam launch Neva, which 
had been furnished through the liberality of 
the Government of New South Wales. 

His long residence in the country not only 
enabled the author to add greatly to his 
natural history collections, but it also 
afforded numerous opportunities for study- 
ing the customs of the natives. A large 
number of skulls was gathered in various 
parts of the island, but more especially 
amongst tribes who are “head hunters,” 
and are willing to part with their trophies 
for a consideration. The author likewise 
succeeded in obtaining two complete 
skeletons from a deserted house on the 
Upper Fly river, and this sacrilegious act 
may in part account for the hostility ex- 
hibited by the natives. Similar conduct in 
civilized countries would certainly lead to 
very serious consequences, and in the interest 
of science itself it is needful to discourage 
such ‘‘irregularities”’ on the part of explorers. 

The author fails in bringing order into 
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the chaos of New Guinea tribes, and vaguely 
talks of ‘‘ Arab,” ‘‘ Malay,” ‘‘ Negroe,” and 
other types. But this much may be gathered 
from his measurements of skulls (many of 
which figure amongst the illustrations), that 
the type in the west and throughout the in- 
terior is clearly ‘‘ Papuan.” The crania are 
dolichocephalic, the facial index prognathous, 
the noses flattened, the hair woolly, and the 
complexion black. Numerous varieties occur, 
however, but in two instances only do we 
hear of brachycephalous and orthognathous 
crania. ‘The most remarkable case is that of 
the natives of Amberkaki (west of Dorey), 
whom the author speaks of as ‘real Al- 
furos.”” These people are described as tall 
and black, with round faces and curly hair. 
Their physiognomy ‘‘ was characterized by 
the absence of prognathism.” Far fuller 
information is afforded on the inhabitants 
of Yule Island, who are clearly Polynesian 
(Maori), brachycephalous and “ distinctly 
not prognathous,” with long glossy hair, 
and chestnut and in some cases almost grey 
eyes. The author thus confirms the ob- 
servations of his predecessors. The true 
Papuans occupy the centre of the island 
and many parts of the coast; Malays have 
intruded in the west, Polynesians or Maori 
in the east, and from an intermixture of 
these elements has resulted the great variety 
of types, which has not yet been quite satis- 
factorily unravelled. 

The Italian explorer discovered no traces 
of cannibalism, nor did he find any idols 
amongst the mainland tribes. He feels 
justified in stating that there exists a belief 
in a future state and in evil spirits, and his 
description of an Arfak chief rising in the 
stillness of the night, and taking aim at an 
invisible ‘‘settan’’ hovering round the camp, 
is one of the most graphic sketches in his 
book. Superstition is rife. The people 
believe in witchcraft and the evil eye, and 
divination is practised with a pebble attached 
to a string, as in Italy. The author did not 
hesitate to act upon the superstitious fears 
of the natives in order to inspire them with 
dread of his person, and ‘‘if there is an art,” 
he says, ‘‘ my ignorance of which I regretted 
more than another in New Guinea, it was 
that of sleight of hand.” Let intending 
travellers make a note of this. 

At Epa, where a chief inimical to him 
was practising divination through a tame 
serpent, he struck terror into the hearts of 
the natives, and proved himself the better 
sorcerer, by secretly setting fire to a little 
gunpowder which he had strewn over the 
ground. After this exhibition a reconcilia- 
tion was quickly effected, and sealed, more 
italico, with a kiss, which must have as- 
tonished a people who are accustomed to 
tub their noses together as a sign of affec- 
tion :— 

“To show that I really meant to be friendly 
with Aira and his people, I embraced and kissed 
him in the open place in the village, and after- 
wards, amidst general laughter, I proceeded to 
kiss all the women. The scene was certainly 
a very comical one; some of the most timid 
wanted to repel my embrace, but were urged 
by the others to submit. Although it was in- 
cumbent on me, in order to prove my impar- 
tiality and to give a ceremonial appearance to 
the performance, to kiss all the old and ugly 
women, in reality I kissed the youngest and 
prettiest only. The men also wished to seal 
their friendship by a kiss, but I explained to 











them that only the chief and the women had a 
right to this observance.” 

But lest the reader should fancy that this 
ceremony may have proved in any way 
repulsive to the author, it is right to 
add that in many parts of his work he 
speaks of the comeliness, attractiveness, and 
even beauty of the women. One of them, 
whom he calls a Papuan Venus, he describes 
as follows :— 

**T shall not soon forget her beautiful eyes, 
which were a marvel of beauty and vivacity, 
nor her good manners, nor the air of intelligence 
in all her gestures and words. She burst out 
laughing when she saw herself in my looking- 
glass, and then put on a necklace I had given 
ner. 
it is to be presumed that this girl, who 
‘‘need not have been afraid to compete with 
many a fair European in beauty,” was 
amongst the crowd whom Signor D’Albertis 
treated so impartially. 

Of information strictly geographical these 
volumes contain little that is new. The 
natural history portion is, however, abun- 
dant, but it is scattered, and, as there is no 
index, difficult of reference. The narrative 
is frequently full of interest, and there are 
passages in it which arrest the attention; 
but, owing to the introduction of many 
details and matters of no interest, it is in 
the end fatiguing. The author admits this 
when he says:— 

**To write the history of a day which has got 
no history is neither pleasant nor easy, and it is 
especially difficult to begin. When the first 
step is taken we can go on to the end of the 
page, and if the reader find what has been written 
is neither useful nor amusing, it has nevertheless 
served to amuse and interest the writer.” 

The illustrations are a charming feature 
of the book, the coloured plates of birds, 
from the designs by Gould and Hart, being 
more especially deserving of admiration. 
The map, however, is defective, and the 
author's route is inaccurately laid down 
upon it. 

As a whole, the work can scarcely be 
called entertaining. Signor D’Albertis 
might easily have compressed the two 
volumes into one, without omitting a single 
fact of scientific interest, and made his 
narrative far more readable. 








Collected Sonnets. By Charles Tennyson 
Turner. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
THE sonnet is distinctly what may be called 
the amateur’s form of poetry. Many great 
poets have, of course, written sonnets, but, 
with the one exception of Petrarch, no great 
poet depends upon his sonnets for his repu- 
tation. For a man otherwise occupied, how- 
ever, who has at the same time a share of 
the poetical faculty, there is no doubt that 
the sonnet offers by far the most convenient 
mode of expression. It is easily portable ; 
that is tosay, a man can make a sonnet in 
his head, on his way to or from his business 
—the country parson, let us say, can put 
into this form any thought which strikes 
him on his road to an outlying cottage—and 
carry it in his head until he is again within 
reach of pen and ink. He ean correct and 
pelish it at odd intervals. If it does not 
wholly please him, he can suppress it with- 
out the feeling of labour lost. On this 
principle, Mr. Charles Tennyson—his adsci- 





titious name of Turner may be, and probably | 


will be, dropped in this connexion—is the 
master sonneteer of the present ye as 
in point of number he is, by virtue of his 
341 sonnets against Petrarch’s 317, the most 
copious since sonnets were. 

It must, of course, be allowed that Mr. 
Tennyson’s sonnets are only to be included 
in that class of poetry by the help of a very 
comprehensive definition ; in fact, so far as 
outward form goes, they possess only that 
one of the properties of the sonnet which 
was originally the least essential, namely, 
the restriction to fourteen lines. The 
arrangement of the rhymes is quite arbi- 
trary, and the rhyming couplet at the end, 
which of all departures from the type is that 
most contrary to the true sonnet nature, is 
frequently found, sometimes with the addi- 
tional aggravation of a terminal alexandrine. 
We cannot deny that this, yace Mr. Spedding, 
to some extent diminishes the pleasure with 
which we read many of these otherwise 
charming pieces. The sonnet thought is so 
markedly present that the ear instinctively 
demands the sonnet form. Mr. Tennyson 
is at his best when his inspiration comes 
directly from external impressions, though 
he also deals felicitously at times with 
“states of feeling.”” Of the former class 
the following, in which he seems to occupy 
a position somewhat between Wordsworth 
and his own illustrious brother, is a good 
specimen :— 

RESUSCITATION OF FANCY. 
The edge of thought was blunted by the stress 
Of the hard world; my fancy had wax’d dull, 
All nature seem’d less nobly beautiful, 
Robb’d of her grandeur and her loveliness ; 
Methought the Muse within my heart had died, 
Till, late, awakened at the break of day, 
Just as the East took fire, and doff’d its gray, 
The rich preparatives of light I spied ; 
But one sole star—none other anywhere ; 
A wild-rose odour from the fields was borne : 
The lark’s mysterious joy fill’d earth and air, 
And from the wind’s top met the hunter’s horn ; 
The aspen trembled wildly, and the morn 
Breathed up in rosy clouds, divinely fair ! 
The picture here is very Tennysonian, 
and except, perhaps, for the ‘ hunter’s 
horn,” which is not apt to be heard when 
‘‘wild-rose odours’? are about, true to 
nature. 

Of the more “‘subjective” sonnets No. xiii. 
is a fair average example :— 

No trace is left upon the vulgar mind 

By shapes which form upon the poet’s thought 

In instant symmetry : all eyes are blind 

Save his, for ends of lower vision wrought ; 
Think’st thou, if Nature wore to every gaze 

Her noble beauty and commanding power, 

Could harsh and ugly Doubt withstand the blaze 
Or front her Sinai presence for an hour ? 

The seal of Truth is beauty—-when the eye 

Sees not the token, can the mission move ? 

The brow is veiled that should attack the lie 

And lend the magic to the voice of Love: 

What wonder then that Doubt is ever nigh, 

Urging such spirits on to mock and to deny? 

This is pure Shakspeare as to form; the 
thought and mode of expressing it rather 
recall Michael Angelo. The sonnet belongs 
to that earlier series published before the 
author had completed his twenty-third year. 
They enjoyed the high privilege of being 
read with critical attention by Coleridge, 
whose estimation of them, as may be seen 
from his marginalia printed in this edition, 
was decidedly favourable. Mr. Spedding, 
in the ‘‘Introductory Essay ”’ prefixed to this 
volume, points out with much truth that 
“‘ professional critics, whose business it is to 
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pronounce judgment without delay upon all 
volumes that are brought before them,” are 
not the best people to direct public taste in 
regard to a collection of sonnets, which 
‘‘should be read one by one, with intervals 
between long enough to let the impression 
of each get out of the other’s way.” It is, 
of course, manifestly unfair to the writer to 
treat these sonnets—embodying as they do 
the fancies and meditations of a long life, 
during which a thought will often recur in 
a varied form, and perhaps be not less often 
contradicted—as if they formed one con- 
nected “cycle.” The reader who does this 
will in all probability lay the book down 
with a confused impression of sunsets, 
nightingales, and other ‘‘ common objects 
of the country,” entangled with a little 
theology to bewilder his brain. But if he 
will do as Mr. Spedding advises, and turn 
over the pages, reading a sonnet here and 
there, where a line or a word attracts his 
attention, he will not have to make many 
trials before lighting on something which 
will go near to justify both the opinion 
formed by Coleridge as to Charles Tenny- 
son’s early promise and that expressed by 
a no less competent judge than the present 
Laureate in regard to his more mature work. 
It should be added that the volume con- 
tains by way of preface a little poem and 
a brief memoir, signed respectively “A. 
Tennyson” and ‘Hallam Tennyson.” Of 
the second it will suffice to say that it is 
gracefully and affectionately written; the 
first, consisting of seven short stanzas, 
will be welcomed by all those—and they 
are the great mass of cultivated Englishmen 
between early youth and old age—who can 
say to their author :— 
Tu primo m’ inviasti 
Verso Parnaso a ber nelle sue grotte, 
These will rejoice to find that the Tenny- 
sonian lyre of forty years ago is yet not 
wholly mute. 
MIDNIGHT, JUNE 30, 1879. 
Midnight— in no midsummer tune 
The breakers lash the shores: 
The cuckoo of a joyless June 
Is calling out of doors: 
And thou hast vanished from thine own 
To that which looks like rest, 
True brother, only to be known 
By those who love thee best. 
Midnight—and joyless June gone by, 
And from the deluged park 
The cuckoo of a worse July 
Is calling through the dark: 
But thou art silent underground 
And o’er thee streams the rain, 
True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 
And now to these unsummer’d skies 
The summer bird is still, 
Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill; 
And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 
The light of days when life begun, 
The days that seem to-day, 
When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
And all my hopes were thine— 
As all thou wert was one with me, 
May all thou art be mine! 





Studies in Deductive Logic. By W.S.Jevons. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Or all the so-called ‘‘ moral sciences,” logic 

alone admits of definite answers for examina- 

tion purposes. A question in metaphysics 

or ethics, or frequently even in psychology, 





may be answered, and answered correctly, 
in two or three different ways according to 
the standpoint of the examinee. But most 
questions in logic admit of only one answer, 
and the subject thus becomes capable of 
definite ‘‘marking ”’—an important quality 
for any study in these days of competitive 
examinations. It is, therefore, natural that 
Prof. Jevons, who has had the courage to 
defend ‘‘cram,’’ should prepare a series of 
questions on the subject in which he has 
won his greatest triumphs. In the book 
before us he has done this with complete 
success; he has compiled nearly six hundred 
and fifty questions ranging over almost all 
the topics of deductive logic, and, as many 
of the questions have a number of appli- 
cations, another four hundred and fifty must 
be added before we have exhausted the 
extent of Prof. Jevons’s perseverance. 

But this is not all; the professor offers to 
students 220 models of answers to questions, 
and righily claims some credit for having 
thought of this method of explaining diffi- 
culties. In this expedient he is not alto- 
gether without predecessors; the ‘Shorter 
Catechism’ and ‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ 
are very popular experiments on some- 
what the same lines. But the Socratic 
method has hitherto been neglected in 
scientific manuals, and the innovation has 
the merit of giving the self-taught student 
models upon which to frame his own answers. 
We doubt if the professor would obtain full 
marks for all his answers—question 6 of 
chap. xiv. is not fully answered; but as a 
rule they are clear, concise, and to the point, 
and in every way worthy of their author’s 
reputation. This method has enabled Prof. 
Jevons to answer the criticisms that have 
been made by his fellow specialists on his 
most important logical work, the ‘ Principles 
of Science.’ Thus he still remains in the 
opinion that proper names are connotative, 
assuming that logic can take cognizance of 
knowledge or ignorance in individual minds. 
He would have to grant that ‘“‘ Augustus de 
Morgan,” to use his own example, would 
not be connotative to the mind of a great 
number of people, and if so, how far can 
we term it connotative? Again, exception 
has been taken to Prof. Jevons’s claim that 
the conclusion ‘potassium metal—potas- 
sium floating on water” is logically superior 
to the Aristotelian form, ‘‘ some metal floats 
on water.” His answer here (p. 90) does 
not meet the point raised: logic, as the 
science of discursive reasoning, aims at dis- 
carding the middle term. Even with regard 
to his most flagrant heresy, that two negative 
premises may give a valid conclusion, the 
professor shows that, if convinced, he has 
been convinced against his will. 

The professor likewise takes the oppor- 
tunity afforded by these answers to refer to 
and criticize the views of his predecessors. 
At times these references are somewhat 
superfluous: Levi Hedge and Wesley, ¢.7., 
are scarcely accessible authorities, though 
it is pleasant to see a reference to Bowen’s 
excellent manual. It is to be regretted that 
Prof. Jevons has thought fit to disparage 
Sir William Hamiltcn’s labours, to which 
most of the interest now taken in logic can 
be traced. Criticism cannot be objected to, 
but it might have been more generous in 
its tone. There can be no doubt that 
Hamilton’s doctrine of the quantification 





of the predicate was the first step towards 
the foundation of equational logic, in which 
Prof. Jevons has made his fame as ag 
logician. And if it be objected that 
Hamilton was anticipated by G. Bentham, 
the objection comes with an ill grace from 
one who confesses that his system is based 
on that of Boole, and who is thought by 
many to have marred it in the transference, 
While Prof. Jevons’s system is more adapted 
for ordinary minds, it has adapted itself too 
readily to their inaccuracy ; the ambiguous 
use of the disjunctive is decidedly a falling 
off from the original. 

Besides these answers to questions, which 
greatly increase the value of the book and 
make it almost an independent manual of 
the subject, Prof. Jevons has taken occasion 
to supplement his previous works in various 
directions. He gives a full account of Mr. 
Cunynghame’s logical cards, an invention 
quite after the professor’s own heart. By 
their means the working of a syllogism 
can be performed mechanically. Prof. 
Jevons had been led by Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 
views to obtain a further theoretical aid 
in equational logic, which he terms the 
‘‘ criterion of consistency.” Connected with 
this is a new view of the professor’s with 
regard to the measure of logical force which 
has not yet been developed to maturity. 
Finally, a logical index is given, by which 
the inverse process may be performed with 
any result involving only three terms; the 
logical index for four terms would fill a 
volume of 1,024 pages. 

It will thus be seen that the book is some- 
thing more than a mere collection of pro- 
blems, analogous to Mr. Wolstenholme’s 
classical volume of mathematical ‘‘ nuts to 
crack.” It will be indispensable to the 
many students of the higher logic who have 
been brought into existence by Prof. Jevons’s 
other excellent books; and it may be hoped 
that it will aid them in rendering more 
popular a subject which vies with mathe- 
matics for training in accuracy and definite- 
ness, and is superior to them in the uni- 
versality of its application. A word of 
praise should be added on the aptness of 
many of the examples, which are drawn 
from a very wide range of knowledge. 
Some signs of professorial humour appear, 
for which the author’s previous works had 
not prepared us, and the subject has rarely 
given occasion. It may not be amiss 
to quote one question which displays this 
quality and, at the same time, conveys an 
interesting piece of information with regard 
to the author of a familiar quotation :— 
‘“‘ vii. 5. Criticize the following definition :— 
A gentleman is a man having no visible 
means of subsistence (Orton).”’ 








Readers.— 


Foreign Classics for English 
(Black- 


Cervantes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

wood & Sons.) 
Mrs. Oxipnant has written for English 
readers the best life of the author of the 
‘Don Quixote’ that has appeared up till 
now. It is not so full as the life prefixed to 
Jarvis’s version, written by Sefior Mayans 
y Siscar, and translated by Ozell, but it is 
better, because written in a finer spirit and 
with a deeper sympathy. It surpasses for the 
same reason the dull and laboured accounts 
of Smollett and Lockhart, Ticknor and 
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Roscoe, and yet the writer’s knowledge 
of the language of Cervantes is less 
than that possessed by the least of these. 
The reason of her success is not far to 
seek. During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury ‘‘the learned and the curious” have 
been looking deeper than ever into the 
works of the great Spaniard, into the 
stirring times when he lived and fought 
and suffered and wrote, into the influence 
which his writings have had over English 
literature as well as French; whilst dis- 
coveries have been made that have 
stimulated inquiry and provoked con- 
troversies, not yet concluded, which have 
resulted in greater light being thrown upon 
the life of a man of whom it may be said 
that he is now far less known in his own 
country than among ourselves. Many of 
these discoveries have been published from 
time to time in literary journals, reviews, 
and magazines—some of them in our own 
columns; and Mrs. Oliphant has made 
abundant, perhaps unconscious, use of them 
all. We mention this because she feels 
scant gratitude to ‘the few but devoted 
students’ without whom she could not have 
written this new life nor have gained for 
it the attention which it unquestionably 
deserves. Mrs. Oliphant has caught a 


glimpse of the real Cervantes; and her con- 


ception of his character is rendered with a 
clearness, a vigour, and an accuracy that 
will make the hero of Lepanto, the captive 
of Algiers, and the author of the ‘ Don 
Quixote’ as well known as any one of the 
heroes of her own novels. This is the best 
part of the book, and the only part that can 
call forth hearty praise. ‘‘ What Dante was 
to Italy,” she says, ‘“‘and Shakspeare to 
England, Cervantes was to Spain. Shak- 
speare has a more splendid breadth and 
grasp, but it is in the nature of Shakspeare 
that Cervantes was made.” ‘‘ He was a man 
to whom it was a delight to stand for others 
—to answer for them,” and “he does 
this out of pure nobility and daring of 
nature, with positive pleasure in the risk he 
runs.” This is in allusion to his attempt 
at escape from captivity in Algiers. In 
company of some sixty of his fellows, Cer- 
vantes hoped to gain his liberty by a daring 
flight, but he was betrayed by a wretched 
renegade, once a Dominican friar. All 
such attempts at escape were visited, as is 
well known, with satanic cruelties. Some 
noble Spaniards were impaled, and those 
that were not hanged were beaten in the 
most shocking way; while many a faint- 
hearted grandee of Castile to save his body 
from stripes made over his soul to Mohammed 
and perdition. It was this which moved 
Cervantes to take upon himself the whole 
blame and responsibility of the plan of 
escape, because his courage alone was equal 
to bearing the penalty attached to it. ‘The 
strange thing is that he was always per- 
mitted to do so, and that no other generous 
soul, touched by his example, ever stood up 
by his side and claimed a share”; “ but,” 
as Mrs. Oliphant remarks, with the keenness 
of vision we have pointed out, “he knew 
the character of the people for whom 
he was so willing to stand substitute.” 
Another part of the book, which tells 
how Cervantes erected his own tribunal 
of justice in order to vindicate his personal 
character and put a stop to any possible 








peradventures about himself in the future, 
is rendered in the very spirit of romance. 
The wearisome details of the petitions to 
the king for some office, if only that of a 
stipendiary magistrate in Peru; the stupid 
imprisonments; the household embarrass- 
ments and constant disappointments, are 
relieved by reflections which are as full of 
sympathy as of truth :— 

‘How much better it was for us and Spain 
that great Philip paid no attention to his peti- 
tions...... Far better !—if he had not gone roving 
about through those farms and villages, dusty 
and weary, and lodged in these poor little inns, 
and lived on that hard fare, not knowing, per- 
haps, from week to week, how the poor women 
were managing to get bread to eat at home, 
we should never have had our Sancho Panza, 
nor known that old Spain—that big piece of 
Christendom, with all the good and evil in it...... 
No man in all the round of genius has borne this 
fate [of one man suffering for the people] with 
the same good humour and dauntless laughing 
courage as Cervantes. Most of them grumble, 
it must be allowed; he never. He made a 
fight now and then for his rights ; but not get- 
ting them, never sat down to complain, but 
laughed and trudged on. ‘A merry heart goes 
all the way ; the sad tires in a mile-a.’ ” 

This is excellent, but Mrs. Oliphant too 
‘often challenges us to notice the little title 
she has to indulge in original criticism on the 
life and labours of Cervantes. She speaks 
of his poverty in a way that cannot fail to 
leave an impression on the reader who is 
not “learned and curious” that it was 
a poverty both disgraceful and repulsive— 
disgraceful because he lived on the manual 
labours of his wife and daughter, and 
repulsive for the meanness of the house in 
which he lived and the straits to which 
he was reduced, writing his stories by the 
same poor candle that lighted the women to 
stitch for his daily bread. There is as much 
truth in this as in the notion that ‘‘the torn 
bits of printed paper in the streets,” which 
he was fond of picking up and reading, were 
like to the tattered newspapers and other 
worthless trash which litter our own green 
lanes and country sides of to-day. The 
stray leaves that were to be picked up now 
and again in the streets of Toledo or Sala- 
manca, Seville or Saragossa, in the times of 
Cervantes would be leaves of some book that , 
had just been cursed by the Pope, or, may 
be, rescued by a favouring wind from the 
fires of the unholy Inquisition—delightful 
rarities perhaps. At any rate, printed books 
were not yet common ; and if Mrs. Oliphant 
had known more of those times she would 
have taken care to guard her readers from 
falling into any errors with regard to 
local colouring, and especially such an 
error as suggests that the poverty of Cer- 
vantes was at all like to the miserable 
complaining poverty of the literary hack of 
our own time. But if you do not know the 
language which a man spoke nor the 
land in which he lived, you have no claim 
to write of, much less attempt to describe, 
his domestic circumstances. This is one 
of the grave defects of the book. Cer- 
vantes was poor, there is no doubt, but 
it was not the poverty which our own 
poor authors regard with so much horror, 
and which it is impossible for a man to 
acknowledge to his friends and survive in 
their esteem; he was, from his earlier to 
his later years, the companion of high-born 


and whatever his poverty, it must have been 

of a peculiar kind, as it most certainly was 

borne with nobleness of mind and heart of 
ace. 

Mrs. Oliphant has ventured to give her 
own view of the ‘Don Quixote’ and the 
motive which led to its being written. It 
is not the right one. ‘The Ingenious 
Knight of La Mancha’ was the first novel 
with a purpose ever written, and the only 
one of that class that has enjoyed a long life. 
That purpose is abundantly set forth by its 
author, and how it was achieved history tells 
without the slightest uncertainty. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s view of the matter cannot, there- 
fore, be accepted. Another mistake is that 
she has included the ‘Tia Fingida’ 
among the works of Cervantes, and writes 
such apologies for it as “that it is a 
sketch. ..not outwardly indecent or licentious, 
and might be gone through by an inno- 
cent reader without any clear understanding 
as to what’ certain references are made. 
Had Mrs. Oliphant read the original of 
this questionable little novel for herself, 
she would have been the last thus to speak 
of it; had she been better acquainted with 
the history of the Spanish tongue, she would 
have known that this pretended work by 
Cervantes is an impudent forgery. But she 
sins in fashionable company: Ticknor has 
no hesitation in accepting it as the genuine 
work of the noble soldier poet, who in his 

novels opened as a test 
A way whereby the language of Castile 
May season fiction with becoming zest ; 
Gallardo also, in his ‘ Criticon,’ thinks that 
to doubt ‘The Feigned Aunt’ to be the 
work of Cervantes is to doubt the existence 
of common sense ; and other critics of more 
or less note make no question that he who 
declares of himself that he never wrote a 
line that was not thoroughly Catholic and 
wholesome wrote this disgusting tale. One 
of the saddest incidents in modern Spanish 
history is the eager delight with which the 
degenerate Spaniard of to-day recognizes in 
the lofty, pure-minded Cervantes the author 
of a book that might have been written by 
the imitators of ‘La Celestina,’ the ‘Coloquias 
de las Damas,’ or the Arch-priest de Hita. 
The ‘Tia Fingida’ comes to us from a 
highly tainted source; it was first made 
known to the world by the same famous 
literary society of Berlin that ‘ dis- 
covered” two missing chapters of the 
‘Don Quixote,’ chapters which set forth 
the loves of the Don with the ladies 
of Don Antonio’s house during his brief 
and fatal stay in Barcelona. Happily the 
writer had not at all mastered the Spanish 
idioms peculiar to the literature of the six- 
teenth century, and the critics of Madrid had 
no difficulty in detecting him. But five years 
later the same hand had acquired more 
cunning, and we were then favoured with 
the ‘Tia Fingida.’ Itis much better written 
than any of the other forgeries; it is even 
more skilful in the marshalling of Cervantian 
phrases than the very successful imposture 
of the ‘ Buscapie’—or the ‘ Cracker,’ as we 
should call it—which appeared, of course, 
very much later. But there is one palpable 
blunder which is fatal to it. Spanish 
readers are familiar with the forms of 
politeness practised in Ollendorff and the 
grammars of to-day, “Tiene Usted mi 





gentlemen who loved and honoured him, 


cuchilla?’”? In the time of 
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and for half a century after his death, 
quite another form than this was in use ; 
“Usted” is never found in the ‘Don 
Quixote,’ or any of the writings of its 
author, but only ‘ Vuestra merced”; the 
latter is never used in the ‘Tia Fingida,’ 
while the other form is the only one that the 
forger knows howtouse. All the metaphors 
are also painfully overdone; there is no ‘‘ex- 
ample” in the story of which Cervantes could 
boast, and he never makes the least allusion 
to it in any of his works. There is nothing 
to show that he was ever ashamed of any- 
thing that he wrote, and whilst he invariably 
made known the children of his brain to his 
friends, not the slightest mention is made of 
it by any of them. It obviously belongs to 
the period when the ‘‘ Indexes” of our own 
Bowle made the Spaniards for the first time 
acquainted with the work of their renowned 
countrymen, and, being the greatest forgers 
in the world, they straightway set to work to 
produce that which would bring the highest 
price to the most successful cheat. It is true 
that some unnamed friend pointed out some- 
thing of this to Mrs. Oliphant, and a saving 
clause is therefore hastily inserted in the 
introduction to her book. The mention of 
Bowle reminds us of the absence of his 
name and all notice of his great and 
singular work from Mrs. Oliphant’s pages, 
an omission which is as inexcusable as any 
fault of commission that we have named; 
but being one of the “learned and curious”’ 
to whom she is, though she know it not, 
indebted for authentic knowledge of her 
subject, the Rev. John Bowle remains 
secure from any grateful notice from her. 
Had Mrs. Oliphant known more of her sub- 
ject she might have written a book as long, 
as interesting, and as enduring as any of 
the creations of her own fancy; and had she 
known less she might have fallen into fewer 
errors than she has in producing this the 
latest fruit of her prolific pen. 
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The Two Dreamers. By John Saunders. 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Social Sinners. By Hawley Smart. 
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Mildred Forrester. By Adma. (S. Tinsley & 
Co. 
Mike Molly. 
Sons.) 
The Crookit Meg: a Story of the Year One. 
By J. Skelton. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Savunpers’s new story is written with 
much of the power which characterized his 
earlier novels, but in some respects, such as 
probability of plot and character, it is un- 
like, and perhaps unequal to, them. It is 
of course possible that a young girl should 
have contracted a passing fancy for a ‘‘detri- 
mental” lover so strong as to involve her in 
a clandestine marriage, and that that passion 
should so pass away as to leave her anxious 
to get rid of her trammels as soon as possible. 
The mixture of remorse, ambition, and fear 
of her father’s anger might be too strong 
for her fidelity; but that before the birth 
of her first child she should neglect her 
husband so far as to hasten his end, and 
then absent herself from his deathbed, is 
difficult to imagine in one who long after 


3 vols. 


By F. M. Peard. (Bell & 








shows herself by no means without natural 
affection, and a devoted wife to a man who 
has no qualities to attract passionate attach- 
ment. Senguin, the speculative merchant 
and Liberal M.P., is a dreamer of a different 
calibre from the gentle artist and poet to 
whom Caroline’s first vows were given. 
The transactions, commercial and political, 
which build up the edifice of his fortunes to 
a height the fall from which is as terrific as it 
is inevitable, are described with a good deal 
of skill; and the strategy employed at the 
election and the discomfiture of the venal six 
who hail from the Fox and Grapes are told 
with much humour. A little more of that 
quality might have relieved the portrait of 
the sentimental Hamilton, Caroline Senguin’s 
ill-used son, who, coming from his adopted 
father in Australia with a large fortune at 
his back, asserts the legitimacy of his claim 
to his grandfather’s property, and, what is 
more important to him, brings his mother 
to tenderness and repentance. If the pro- 
cess by which this last change is brought 
about appears a little too fine-drawn and 
unnecessarily deliberate, the results are 
complete, and the dénotiment natural and 
pathetic. In real life Hamilton’s attachment 
to Effie would have brought things to a 
more rapid climax. 

‘From the Wings’ is gracefully dedi- 
cated to the gentleman ‘‘ who was the first 
to help and encourage” the author. No 
doubt he was quite right in his encourage- 
ment, for it is undoubtedly true that the 
writer of ‘Jennie of ‘‘the Prince’s” ’ showed 
considerable promise. But encouragement 
often has the unfortunate effect of making 
an author over-estimate his powers and be- 
come too confident of success to take the 
pains which alone make success deserved. 
‘From the Wings’ is one more book to 
add to the list of the author’s unsatisfactory 
works. Its object is to show, what nobody 
surely can want to learn, that there may be 
perfectly virtuous and simple-minded girls 
playing quite subordinate parts in even 
second-class theatres. To render a story 
with such an object interesting the most 
obvious device would certainly be to show 
forcibly the difficulties and temptations to 


»which a girl is exposed, and to some extent 


the author of ‘From the Wings’ has tried 
to do this; but there is a marked want of 
power or of work in the carrying out of the 
task. Though the dangers are stated with 
more or less distinctness, they are not made 
essential to the story; the reader is not 
forced to tremble for the heroine, nor even 
to feel his sympathy strongly drawn out for 
her, and the impression left upon his mind 
is that her troubles were very slight indeed. 
That may be perfectly true, but, if so, the 
story was hardly worth telling. Besides 
the weakness of the main part of the story, 
there are faults in the episodes. An episode 
when once introduced should be carried out 
to the end, and not be left incomplete, to be 
hastily patched up on the last page. Nor 
is ‘From the Wings’ by any means free 
from faults of detail. A little thought or 
pains would have saved the author from 
saying that women are ‘“‘kittle kattle,” and 
writing ‘‘ cum otium dignitate,” and from 
making an advertisement in the Times of 
a marriage begin thus: ‘‘ Hetheringham— 
Lee.” Perhaps if the author meets with a 
little less encouragement after showing on 





so many occasions that it is not deserved, it 
may seem worth her while to write with 
more care, to bestow more labour upon 
the construction of a plot, and more 
thought upon delineating something better 
than the very commonplace characters ex- 
hibited in ‘From the Wings’ and its im- 
mediate predecessors. 

A very sinful set are Mr. Hawley Smart’s 
social puppets. We cannot think the author 
so successful in his new experiment of un- 
earthing the skeletons and garbage below the 
social surface as he usually is in disporting 
himself on the outside of that glittering 
field. Despite the attraction of the title, 
there is nothing exciting or suggestive 
in the doings of the hardened gambler 
Riversley and the unhappy woman who 
believes herself for a time his wife. The 
murder of the captain by his creature and 
accomplice Solano, a dull villain of a lower 
social type, throws a lurid light over the 
end of the book. The best characters are 
of the lighter order, and have a strong 
family likeness to the sabreurs and sports- 
men we have been accustomed to in the 
author’s earlier books. Ralph Leslie, the 
Indian colonel, is of a higher type, and well 
deserves success with his heroine, who on 
her side is clearly in need of his fatherly 
advice and example. Ethel’s plot against 
Hainton is certainly unworthy of her cha- 
racter. The style is lively enough, but 
shows great marks of hurry. ‘“ Miss Clo- 
thele and her /’aide de camp,” ‘‘ he had come 
to the determination to what our French 
neighbours term rangé himself,” are speci- 
mens of this fault. 

‘Mildred Forrester’ is a work of the 
slenderest possible texture. It relates the 
troubles of a young lady whose father in- 
troduces an obnoxious ‘‘companion’’ to her, 
and makes the lady by marriage his own 
companion after she has ousted the daughter, 
taken possession of the keys, and dismissed 
the oldservants. Moreover, the young lady’s 
brother adds to her troubles by marrying 
a gamekeeper’s granddaughter, while her 
father peremptorily refuses her hand to the 
charming Hugh Trevor, and commands her 
to accept in place of him an odious lord. 
Of course, the father dies shortly after 
consummating his iniquitous marriage, the 
gamekeeper’s granddaughter turns out @ 
paragon of refinement, the gardener is re- 
instated, and Hugh returns from the battle 
of Ulundi to find his Mildred unmarried 
and unchanged. It is impossible to cavil 
at such satisfactory results, though there is 
nothing striking in the method of their 
achievement. 

Miss Peard is probably wise in coming 
to her own country for the scene of her 
new story. The little domestic drama of 
French provincial life, tinged with a 
tender melancholy, which has had such 
attractions for her, and which she could 
so delicately set forth, is nearly “played 
out”; and, indeed, it was perhaps hardly 
sufficiently robust for healthy, growing 
English girls. It is with satisfaction, 
therefore, that we observe that Miss 
Peard has left the rose gardens of Bayonne 
and the orchards of Normandy for the more 
invigorating airs of Plymouth and Dart- 
moor in the stirring times of 1779. There 
is little room for the employment of sub- 
dued tints (of which one may have enough in 
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all branches of art) when a French spy or a 
British man-of-war is to be described, and 
Dartmoor scrambles do not encourage “ self- 
analysis,” which is apt to result in self- 
consciousness. Instead of being engaged 
or married to some French Robin Gray, 
the “Mother Molly” of the story has a 
good, straightforward English sweetheart 
on board her own father’s ship, and need 
have no shame in talking to her younger 
sister, in whose mouth the story is put, 
about their plans for the future, when the 
French shall have been safely beaten off. 
Altogether this is a pretty picture of a quiet 
Devonshire household, not without those 
excitements which must have fallen to the 
lot of most families whose fortune it was to 
live within sight of French ships at the end 
of the last century. 

Mr. Skelton deals with a somewhat later 
part of the same stirring period, and takes 
us to a very different portion of the island. 
Whether it be that broad Scotch is less 
melodious to southern ears than broad 
Devonshire, or that he deals with less 
attractive developments of human nature, 
it is certain that his story, though no less 
well written, is less pleasant reading than 
Miss Peard’s. It contains one really effec- 
tive scene—a somewhat sad one perhaps, 
for a reader is apt to feel sympathy for a 
pretty heroine, even when he is constrained 
to admit that she has got no more than her 
deserts. Unluckily, however, her punish- 
ment comes upon her just as she is within 
reach of reformation, and this, though dra- 
matically justifiable, seems a little cruel. 
Probably, however, her lover, distressed as 
he is at the moment, would not have gained 
by a more fortunate conjunction of circum- 
stances. Mr. Skelton might have spared his 
reader a long note, quite irrelevant to the 
story, relating to the character of a friend of 
his who fell in some of the recent fighting 
at the Cape. A tribute of this kind is out 
of place in a novel. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Stories of the East from Herodotus. By the Rev. 
A. J. Church. (Seeley & Co.) 

My Lovely Lassie. By Annette Lyster. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 

Bernard Hamilton. By Mary A. 
(Same publishers. ) 

The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, and other 
Stories. By Mary de Morgan. With Illus- 
trations by Walter Crane. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mudge and her Chicks. By a Brother and Sister. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Tue many friends whom Mr. Church made by 

his stories from Homer and Virgil will be glad 

to welcome him this year under his new title of 

professor. He provides for this Christmas a 

collection of anecdotes and descriptions trans- 

lated or paraphrased from the earlier books of 

Herodotus. He begins with the history of 

Croesus, which is followed by that of Cyrus and 

the incidental account of Babylon. We then 

have some portion of the famous description of 

Egypt, with tales of Psammetichus and other 

Egyptian kings, and the history of the conquest 

of that country by the Persians under Cambyses. 

The scene now changes to Persia, and the story 

hk given of the usurpation of Smerdis the Magus 

atd the accession of Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

Ths expedition of Darius against the Scythians 

intreduces the latter people, and the book con- 

clude. with an account of their manners and 
custom, the crannogs of the Pzeonians, and 
similar marvels. It is probable that this volume 
will be the most popular with grown-up persons 


Shipley. 


of Prof. Church’s productions in this kind, for 
Herodotus has hitherto been far less accessible 
than the ancient poets to ordinary English 
readers, and Prof. Church’s extracts comprise, 
besides the most charming old-world tales of 
the historian, the chief of his many contribu- 
tions to ethnology and archeology. The simple 
and antiquated style of the paraphrase, more- 
over, is much more nearly representative of 
Herodotus than it was of the artifices and com- 
plexities of Virgil or the Greek tragedians. To 
young people, who perhaps care little for these 
niceties, the book is a storehouse of strange and 
fanciful scenes, pretty or amusing tales, and 
exciting histories. The illustrations, taken 
mostly from frescoes or bas-reliefs in the 
British Museum, are not the less interesting 
because they are not specially appropriate to 
the incidents of the text. 

The ‘lovely lassie” is an admirable young 
governess, who turns out to be an earl’s grand- 
daughter in disguise. She is, of course, exem- 
plary in all relations of life, and her successful 
struggles with an unamiable and ill-bred set of 
youngsters are not badly described. There is 
more human nature in her character than in 
many of the heroines of the schoolroom, and 
nothing morbid, if nothing very edifying, in her 
story. 

The same class of youthful readers who are 
strongly attracted by the virtues of governesses 
will, it may be supposed, be deeply interested 
in the trials of curates. Mr. Hamilton’s woes 
are rather of the crumpled rose-leaf kind. He 
is much hurt by the scandalous tongues of two 
old ladies whom he is impelled by duty to visit, 
and not being, we suppose, a deep student of his 
mother-tongue, is greatly puzzled and disgusted 
by the provincial dialect of his parishioners. 
The existence of a parish clerk is also a grievance 
to him. He manages, however, to survive his 
misfortunes, become a rector, and marry an 
amiable girl. 

Miss de Morgan’s stories are of a different 
type. They are slightly didactic, but the moral 
is highly gilded with allegory, and set off by 
eesthetic illustrations, in which low-browed and 
wide-mouthed princesses, intense-looking swains, 
and bearded magicians play the leading parts. 
The woes of Arasmon and Chrysea will be too 
high-flown for little readers, but some of the 
fairy stories deserve popularity in the nursery. 

The title is, perhaps, the silliest part of the 
story of ‘Mudge and her Chicks.’ The said 
chicks are far from exemplary ; their conduct 
and language with regard to two poor old 
maiden ladies next door would have earned 
them a scourging in the consulship of Plancus. 
But their ‘‘home doings” are natural enough, 
if not very remarkable, though it does not seem 
desirable that children should consciously model 
themselves, even at play, upon literary examples. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hwn- 
dred Years, as seen in its Literature. In Twelve 
Lectures. With a Bibliographical Appendix. 
By H. M. Dexter. (Hodder & Stoughton. )— 
The author of this bulky volume prints 
twelve lectures on Congregationalism, prepared 
in the first instance for the students of an 
American theological seminary, and repeated 
in various places of the United States. He goes 
to the sources of the history which he gives with 
much minuteness of detail; he has consulted 
libraries, deciphered MSS., and sought the aid 
of all who could in any measure further his 
object. The rise and early fortunes of the 
Independent churches are faithfully described. 
The reader will find the story of Robert Browne, 
the Martin Mar-Prelate controversy, the martyrs 
of Congregationalism, the exodus to Amsterdam, 
with the fortunes and misfortunes experienced 
there, John Robinson and his doings in 
Leyden, the early and later Congregationalism 








of New England—all painted in distinct colours. 


Congregationalism in England is more briefly 
treated. The volume is enriched with a large 
appendix of 286 pages, containing ‘‘ collections 
towards a bibliography of Congregationalism.” 
The whole work furnishes sufficient evidence 
of industry, labour, and research. Mr. Dexter 
writes as an intelligent advocate of Congrega- 
tionalism who believes in its Scriptural authority 
and final success. He has added to our know- 
ledge of this system’s origin and early advance 
various particulars hitherto unknown, and has 
corrected some mistakes made by previous 
writers. The best lecture is that on Robert 
Browne, whom he judges charitably and kindly, 
though we cannot agree with his general esti- 
mate of the man. To assign him a “ natural 
primacy among the great thinkers of Liberalism 
and of modern Congregationalism” is extra- 
vagant praise. The lecture on councils, a part 
of American Congregationalism which the author 
commends, might have been omitted without 
loss to the volume. It reveals the weakness of 
the system in the frequent ‘‘ dismission” of 
ministers from their congregations, and their 
repeated removals from one position to another. 
The causes of dismission are many—some 
curious, such as that of the Rev. H. P. Strong 
in 1816, whom a council dismissed chiefly on 
the ground that ‘‘ he appeared to be much more 
interested in having the best animals of the 
male gender, of all the domestic kinds, than in 
advancing the interests of his Master in the 
vineyard of the Lord.” Mr. Dexter fails to see 
the deviation implied in these councils from 
Independency proper. Are they not a feature 
borrowed from Presbyterianism? When they 
refuse to ordain an elected pastor, as happened 
not long since in New Hampshire, on the 
ground of defective theology, is such arbitrary 
ruling consistent with the boasted freedom of 
Congregational churches? The literature of 
Congregationalism as displayed in this volume 
is of little value or excellence. It might have 
made a better show had it embraced the writings 
of men belonging to the denomination, though 
even then it would have been poor beside that 
of the Anglican Church. The author meant to 
give nothing more than books or pamphlets dis- 
tinctly advocating sectarian opinions held by men 
belonging to hisowncommunion. Mr. Dexter is 
sanguine about the future of Congregationalism. 
He extols its all-embracing character, and its 
peculiar adaptability to a regenerated age of 
Christian culture. His enthusiasm carries him 
far towards a Congregational millennium, when 
episcopacy and presbytery shall have disappeared. 
It is not easy to share his expectations, just as 
it is difficult to concur in his glorification of the 
denomination at the present day. The author 
attaches paramount importance to a theme of 
comparatively little significance. Ecclesiastical 
politics, not to speak of ecclesiastical creeds, 
change and disappear ; nor do we sup that 
any existing system has perpetual vitality. We 
can smile at the bright picture floating before 
the mind of this American lecturer when he 
speaks of Congregationalism as the millennial 
polity, ‘‘all childish things, bishops, presbyteries, 
liturgies, which had their use once as crutches 
for the lame, as tonics for the feeble,” being 
abolished. The volume contains numerous 
specimens of this inflated sort of writing, and 
its general style cannot be commended. It 
suffers from its consisting of lectures prepared 
for audiences more or less popular. It pro- 
ceeds from an earnest-minded man, who is fully 
impressed with the conviction that Congrega- 
tionalism as a polity, with its evangelical creed, 
is destined to be the salt of the earth. But his 
range of vision is limited; neither has he any 
claim to be considered a philosophical thinker, 
a liberal theologian, or a good writer. He is 
the ardent partisan of a sect. 

M. Halévy’s article on Cyrus et le Retour de 
VEzil, Etude sur deux Inscriptions Cunéiformes 
relatives au Régne de Nabonide et a la Prise de 








Babylone par Cyrus, read before the Académie 
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des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres'on the 25th of 
June last, will appear, as already mentioned in 
the Atheneum, in the forthcoming first number 
of the Revue des Etudes Jwives. After having 
given a revised translation of the two inscrip- 
tions, and having spoken of Cyrus as not being 
of Persian, but of Susan or Elamite origin—a 
conclusion arrived at recently and independently 
by Prof. Sayce—M. Halévy gives a full account 
of the prophecies and the psalms written on the 
occasion of the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. 
First of all he says that since Nabonidus was 
the last king of Babylon, who died, accord- 
ing to the inscription, eight days after the con- 
quest of Babylon, the reign of Belshazzar cannot 
be historical unless we admit that Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar are identical ; and even in that 
case, we may add, the words in Daniel v. 30, 
‘Tn that night was Belshazzar the king of the 
Chaldeans slain,” do not agree with the death of 
Nabonidus as reported in the inscription. Hethen 
rejects the supposition of Sir H. Rawlinson that 
Belsarougour, a son of Nabonidus (a name which 
may be identified with that of Belshazzar), was 
killed at the head of the Kutien rebels when 
they organized a resistance in the Temple of 
Bel-Kitti, on the ground that from a more accu- 
rate translation of the text of the inscription it 
results that Cyrus found Babylon pacified, and 
that no siege was necessary, as related by Hero- 
dotus. That Isaiah xiii.—xiv. (which M. Halévy 
calls Isaiah iii.), xliv. to xlviii. (which he calls 
Isaiah ii.), refer to the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, is beyond doubt ; the passage in Isaiah 
xiii. 17, ‘‘ Behold, I will stir up the Medes 
against them,” &c., alludes certainly to the 
Median army under the command of Cyrus. The 
same is the case with Jeremiah 1. and li., where 
the conquerors are again ‘‘the nations of the 
kings of the Medes,” and with Psalm cxxxvii. 
Not so certain is it that Psalms xlii. to xliv. 
refer also to the same epoch, although we con- 
fess that neither the language nor the con- 
tents of them are opposed to that idea. M. 
Halévy thinks that these are not the only 
psalms written during the captivity of Babylon, 
but he chooses to analyze these only because the 
modern critics have assigned them to the time 
of the Maccabees, written on the occasion of 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. We 
disagree, however, with his conclusion about the 
date of the composition of the Pentateuch. After 
having shown, probably against some French 
critics, that the point of departure of mono- 
theism cannot be seen in the rise of the empire 
of Cyrus, but that the origin of this dogma 
must be much older, he says: ‘‘ Partout et en 
tout temps, les religions ne deviennent vraie- 
ment vivaces que lorsqu’elles s’appuient sur un 
code inspiré dont elles cherchent & réaliser 
Vidéal. Comment donc imaginer que la plus 
originale et la plus profonde évolution de l’idée 
religieuse, le monothéisme des prophétes, se fat 
développée sans un livre de fond qui en sanc- 
tionnait le principe? Cela me parait impossible. 
Il y a des soi-disant critiques qui attribuent & 
Esdras la rédaction du Pentateuque, ce serait 
peut-étre possible si l’avénement des Achémé- 
nides avait donné la premitre impulsion au 
monothéisme. La haute antiquité de ce dogme 
entraine naturellement une antiquité encore plus 
haute pour le code, du moins pour les parties 
essentielles. Et cela avec d’autant plus de pro- 
babilité que l’'idée religieuse est loin d’y avoir 
Vépanouissement et la largeur qu’elle a chez les 
prophétes.” 

Herr Salomon Buber has just published an 
interesting part of Midrashic literature, viz., the 
Midrash Leqah Tob on Genesis and Exodus by 
R. Tobiah ben Eliezer, of Castoria in Mace- 
donia, composed at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. It seems that, just as the compila- 
tions of the Talmud were made by the Geonim 
down to Maimonides (ninth century to the 
twelfth) for the convenience of persons and con- 
gregations who could not easily obtain copies of 
the voluminous Talmud, so the Midrashim have 








been amplified in various countries, with this 
difference, however, that whilst the Halakhah 
of the Talmud was in a certain sense limited 
by tradition, the homily of the Midrashim re- 
ceived additions from the compilers. In many 
cases they excerpted Midrashim which are at 
present either lost or hidden in some remote pri- 
vate libraries in the East. In editions of later 
Midrashim it is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
to give references to older Midrashim of which 
the compiler made use, to indicate the varia- 
tions of the passages in question, and, when the 
opportunity presents itself, to mention the dif- 
ferences in the application of them to the Bible 
by the original Midrash and by the compiler. 
This, we are glad to say, is fully done by Herr 
Buber for this inedited part of the ‘ Leqah Tob,’ 
on the same plan as in his excellent edition of 
the ‘ Pesiqtha’ of R. Kahnasome years ago. For 
the text the editor has made use of three MSS.: 
(1) of the National Library of Florence, dis- 
covered by Dr. Neubauer some years ago ; (2) of 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, dis- 
covered by R. N. Rabbinowicz, the editor of the 
varie lectiones of the Babylonian Talmud ; 
(3) of a library in Jerusalem, procured by Herr 
S. J. Halberstam. It is a pity that Herr 
Buber did not consult the Bodleian MS. con- 
taining this Midrash on Exodus, which seems 
to be the oldest of all, and most probably 
contains better readings than the other MSS. 
Anyhow, the text of the ‘ Leqah Tob’ which we 
have before us is fairly correct, and scholars 
will thank an indefatigable worker for the new 
addition which he has made to the Mid- 
rashic literature. His commentary, which also 
contains the references to the original sources, 
will help much towards the understand- 
ing of Tobiah’s Midrash, although he has 
not always been happy in his interpreta- 
tions. The foreign words, which naturally 
are mostly Greek since the author lived in 
a Greek-speaking country, are also explained. 
In the literary and bibliographical introduction 
in Hebrew nothing is omitted. We understand 
that the parts of this Midrash on Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy have been re- 
printed from the Venice edition in the same 
shape and with a similar commentary; this 
edition has not yet reached us.—We take the 
opportunity of mentioning the critical edition 
of the Pesigtha Rabbathi, the great Pesiqtha, 
another Midrashic book, by Herr Friedmann, 
of Vienna. The editor had unfortunately no 
MSS. at his disposal, and had, therefore, to 
rely on previous editions of this Midrash ; but 
his commentary is so complete that his edition 
will be considered the standard one of this 
Midrash, unless sooner or later some MSS. 
turn up. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have sent us a very 
pretty little volume, The Praise of Books as 
Said and Sung by English Authors, selected by 
Dr. John Alfred Langford. It is preceded by 
a preliminary essay, or rhapsody, in praise of 
books, from which the reader proceeds to a 
series of fine and, as a rule, unhackneyed pas- 
sages from the greater authors. We are glad to 
find included the noble eulogy on the Muse from 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Epistle to Elizabeth, Countess 
of Rutland.’ The author specially deprecates 
the supposition that these selections are the 
only ones that occurred to him or seemed appro- 
priate, and of course every reader who has 
any familiarity with literature will be able to 
suggest other passages. Only on one occa- 
sion will he be inclined to quarrel with what 
Dr. Langford has given; surely the obscure 
and lengthy quotation from Davenant’s ‘ Gondi- 
bert’ is a little out of place in so small a book, 
although it is redeemed by one magnificent line, 
which describes the truth of heaven as 

The garment seamless as the firmament. 


This tasteful little volume will prove particularly 





appropriate as a gift for thoughtful children who 
are beginning to show an independent taste for 
reading. It is a pleasant collection of pieces of 
classic English in prose and verse. 

Mr. Bentitey sends us A Lady’s Tour in 
Corsica, by Miss G. Forde. The writer possesses 
many of the qualities of a successful traveller, 
activity, good humour, sympathy, and a genuine 
love of nature, but she has not sufficient literary 
skill to make her account of an uneventful tour 
interesting. However, her two volumes vill 
supply some useful hints to intending travellers 
in Corsica, more especially as she discusses at 
length the merits and demerits of every inn she 
entered, and her remarks should not be neglected 
by the editor of Mr. Murray’s promised handbook 
to the Mediterranean islands. Her summary of 
Corsican history Miss Forde had better have 
omitted. It is by no means accurate. 

Many attempts have been made to establish 
a publication which should give periodically an 
abstract of all Blue-Books and other Parlia- 
mentary Returns. The late Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, Prof. Leone Levi, Mr. Hertslet, and 
several other experienced persons have tried 
their hands at an undertaking of this kind, 
but without obtaining the support which they 
were entitled to expect. Yet Mr. Toulmin 
Smith’s digest—to refer to the one which per- 
haps had the longest lease of life—exhibited so 
much research, and was in every way so admir- 
ably done, that it practically left nothing to 
be desired. We hope that the Précis of Off- 
cial Papers issued during the session of 1880, 
which Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. are now pub- 
lishing, may meet with greater public apprecia- 
tion. This monthly issue gives a careful outline 
of the contents of the ‘‘ Command ” Papers pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, as well as 
of the Lords’ and Commons’ Papers. In many 
instances the information is conveyed in so com- 
plete a form as to render it unnecessary for the 
reader to refer to the original documents. Of 
course it is impossible for the editors to sum- 
marize large Blue-Books on so extensive a scale, 
but, at the same time, the contents of these 
works are clearly and, so far as we can judge, 
impartially described. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Boyce’s (W. B.) The Higher Criticism and the Bible, 9/ cl. 

Canterbury’s (Archbp. of) Church of the Future, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Dod’s (M., D.D.) Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hall’s (W.J.) Some Sceptical Fallacies of certain Modern 
Writers Examined, 16mo. 5/ cl. 

Howson’s (Rev. J. 8S.) The Evidential Value of the Acts of 
the Apostles, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Japp’s (A. H.) Master-Missionaries, Chapters in Pioneer 
Effort throughout the World, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Maclachlan’s (Mrs.) Notes on the Prophecies of Zechariah, 
8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Maclachlan’s (Mrs.) Notes and Extracts on Misunderstood 
Texts, 8ve. 3/6 cl. 

Robertson’s (Rev. F. W.) The Human Race, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Ruskin’s (J.) The Lord’s Prayer and the Church Letters to 
the Clergy, edited by Rev. F. A. Malleson, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Southgate’s (H.) Suggestive Thoughts on Religious Subjects, 
8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Talmudic (A) Miscellany, a Thousand and One Extracts from 
the Talmud, compiled and translated by P. I. Hershon, 
8vo. 14/ cl. 

Law. 

Burnell’s (H. B.) The London (City) Tithes Act, 1879, and 
the other Tithe. Acts, with Notes, &c., 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Harrison’s (J. C.) An Epitome of the Laws of Probate and 
Divorce, 8vo. 6/ cl. lp. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

British Painters of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, with Eighty Examples of their Work, 4to. 21/ cl. 

Cooper’s (C. H.) Memorials of Cambridge, Vols. 2 and 3, 25/ 

Fenn’s (W. W.) After Sundown, or the Palette and the Pen, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 24/ cl. 

Keats’s (J.) The Eve of Saint Agnes, illustrated in Nineteer 
Etchings by C. H. Murray, folio, 21/ cl. 

Switzerland, its Scenery and People, Pictorially Represented 
by Eminent Swiss and German Artists, with Descriptive 
Text based on the German of Dr. Gsell Fels, folio, 42) cl. 

Poetry. 

Holmes’s (O. W.) The Iron Gate, and other Poems, cr 8vo. 6/ 

Sims’s (G. R.) Ballads of Babylon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Tennyson’s (A.) Works, Royal Edition, with Porrait an@ 
25 illustrations, royal 8vo. 21/ cl. , 

Thomson’s (J.) Vane’s Story, Weddah aud Om-el-Bonain, 
and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
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Philosophy. 
Turner's (G. L.) Wish and Will, an Introduction to the 
Psychology of Desire and Volition, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Duffy’s (Sir C. G.) Young Ireland, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Jeader’s (J. D.) Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Nicoll’s (H. J.) Great Orators : Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, 2/6 
Page's (H. A.) Leaders of Men, a Book of Biographies for 
Youth, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Burdo’s (A.) The Niger and the Benueh, Travels in Central 
Africa, from the French by Mrs, G. Sturge, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
fden’s (C. H.) Africa seen through its Explorers, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Forde’s(G.) A Lady’s Tour in Corsica, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/cl. 
Sonnenschein & Allen’s Royal Relief Atlas of all Parts of the 
World, 4to. 21/ hf. bd. 
Philology. 
Cicero Pro Lege Manilia, literally translated by C. H. 
Crosse, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Story of Achilles from Homer’s Iliad, edited by the late 
. H. Pratt and W. Leaf, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Science. 


Bartholomew’s (R.) Treatise on Practice of Medicine, for Use 
of Students, &c., 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Daugenet’s (Dr.) Manual of Ophthalmoscopy, translated by 
C. 8. Jeaffreson, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Leaning’s (J.) Quantity Survey, for the Use of Architects, 
Builders, and Engineers, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Poetry of Astronomy, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


General Literature. 


Aunt Milly’s Childhood, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Away on the Waters, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) Mary Anerley, a Yorkshire Tale, 6/ cl. 
Bourne’s (S.) Trade, Population, and Food, a Series of Papers 
on Economic Statistics, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Butler’s (8.) Unconscious Memory, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Cooper’s(T.) Old-Fashioned Stories, Popular Library Edit., 3/6 
Consecrated Women, by Claudia, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Diprose’s Book of Epitaphs, Humorous, Eccentric, Ancient, 
and Remarkable, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Dorothy, a Country Story, in Elegiac Verse, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Dorothy Compton, a Story of the '15, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Dunphie (C. J.)and King’s (A.) Free-Lance Tiltings in Many 
Lists, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Echoes from the Counties, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Fenton’s (J.) Early Hebrew Life, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fitzgerald’s (F. J.) The Lancasters and their Friends, 2/6 cl. 
Giberne’s (A.) Duties and Duties, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Gosse’s (R. W.) The Path of the Just, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Gray’s (E. C.) Wise Words and Loving Deeds, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Guest Book (The), An Autograph Record of Arrivals, &c., 9/ 
Hocking’s (8S. K.) Reedyford, or Creed and Character, 3/6 cl. 
Hodder’s (E.) Tom Heriot, his Adventures and Misadven- 
tures, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hood’s (E. P.) Vignettes of the Great Revival, imp. 16mo. 4/ 
Hope’s (A. R.) Stories of Long Ago Retold, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hunt’s (M. B.) Little Empress Joan, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
James’s (H., jun.) Confidence, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Japp’s (A. H.) German Life and Literature, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Johnson’s (V. W.) The Catskill Fairies, illustrated, 5/ cl. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) The Boy who Sailed with Blake, 3/6 cl. 
Prosser’s (Mrs.) Oakby, and Number Twenty-Nine, 2/6 cl. 
Reaney’s (Mrs. G. 8.) Rose Gurney’s Discovery, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Rust’s (C. T.) Break of Day in the Eighteenth Century, 2/6 
8mith’s (J. M.) The Wooing of the Water Witch, 6/ cl. 
Three Cups (The), or the Girls of St. Andrews, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Umphelly’s (Mrs.) A Mother for a Daughter, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Winchester’s (M. E.) A Nest of Sparrows, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Lippert (J.): Der Seelencult in seinen Beziehungen zur 
Althebraischen Religion, 3m. 60. 
Luthardt (C. E.): Gnade u. Friede, Predigten, 7th series, 2m. 
Weber (F.): Die Altsynagogale Palastinische Theologie, 7m. 
Law, 
Wachter (C. G. v.): Pandekten, edited by O. v. Wachter, 
Part 1, 12m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Lessing (O.): Bau-Ornamente der Neuzeit, Part 1, 20m. 
Stark (K. B.): Vortriige u. Aufsiitze aus dem Gebiete der 
Archiiologie, edited by G. Kinkel, 12m. 
Yriarte (C.): Florence, Part 1, 30fr. 
Drama, 
—_ (R.): Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, Vol. 1, Part 2, 
im. 


Philosophy. 
Harms (F.): Die Philosophie in ihrer Geschichte, Part 2, 
4m. 80. 


History and Biography. 

Friesen (R. Frhr. v.): Aus Meinem Leben, 2 vols. 15m. 
Hartwig (O.): Forschungen zur iltesten Geschichte der 

Stadt Florenz, 16m. 
Iauth (F. J.): Aus Aegyptens Vorzeit, Parts 4 and 5, 2m. 

Philology. 

Adam (L.): Die Odyssee u. der Epische Cyklus, 3m. 
Carpenter (W. H.): Neuislindische Grammatik, 4m. 
Hilgard (A.): De Arte Grammatica Dionysii Thracis, 2m. 
Justi (F.): Kurdische Grammatik, 3m. 70. 
Korner (K.): Angelsiichsische Grammatik, Part 2, 9m. 
Plotini Enneades, edited by H. F. Mueller, Vol. 2, 9m. 
Popovic (G.): Wérterbuch der Serbischen u. Deutschen 

Sprache, Vol. 2, 7m. 20. 

, Science, 
Bilsieta (F.): Handbuch der Organischen Chemie, Part 1, 
m 


Coglievina (D.): Centigrad-Photometer, 2m. 20. 

Konkoly (N. v.): Beobachtungen am Observatorium in 
OGyalla, Vol 2, 9m. 

Messerer (O.): Elasticitét u. Festigkeit der Menschlichen 
Knochen, 9m. 
. General Literature. 

Texier (E.) et Senne (C. le): Monsieur Candaule, 3fr. 50. 

Vincent (J.); Misé Féréol, 3fr. 50. 





THE BIOGRAPHERS OF LOCKE. 
Oxford, Nov. 8, 1880. 

Ir is no fault of mine if in this letter I should 
appear to be changing from an attitude of 
friendliness towards Mr. Fox Bourne to one of 
at least temporary hostility. In writing my 
book I endeavoured to seize every opportunity 
of paying him a compliment, and, even after his 
passionate and unreasonable letter to you, I 
hoped that I had replied to him with the utmost 
courtesy. But he now repeats his attacks with 
increased bitterness, and I am obliged, there- 
fore, so far as is consistent with self-respect, to 
meet him on his own ground. 

Mr. Fox Bourne, notwithstanding the state- 
ments in my former letter, persists in describing 
my book as a ‘‘barefaced compilation” from his. 
This I can only regard as a slanderous assertion 
thrown out for the mere purpose of annoyance. 
If my book be simply a compilation from his he 
has a legal remedy, and, unless he be prepared 
to try that remedy, he has, by the laws which 
govern the correspondence of gentlemen, no 
right to reiterate a statement which I have 
emphatically denied. There are many indi- 
vidual pages of what Mr. Fox Bourne is pleased 
to call an ‘‘ epitome ” which were not composed 
till I had spent several hours, a few even till I 
had spent some days, in the consultation of 
authorities ; and I certainly could not estimate 
the aggregate time spent in the preparation of 
my biographical chapters alone at less than four 
months of continuous labour. I believe that I 
have not taken a single fact contained in any 
other printed book on Mr. Fox Bourne’s sole 
authority. And, though I do not in the least 
pretend to put the time spent by me in the ex- 
amination of MSS. against that spent by Mr. 
Fox Bourne himself, I have not been idle in 
this respect. Thus, if Mr. Fox Bourne will 
compare our extracts from the papers of the 
Board of Trade, he will not find that mine were 
copied from his, and, on recurrence to the 
original authority, he may possibly even be 
willing to correct one of his extracts from mine. 
But I am perfectly aware that in a case of this 
kind, where there is a ruling passion which, to 
use Locke’s phrase, has entered the mind like 
‘‘the sheriff of the place with all the posse,” it 
is in vain to employ argument. It is a curious 
instance of the strength of a preconceived idea 
that Mr. Fox Bourne is so fully possessed with 
the notion that I can know nothing of Locke 
except what I have derived from his book, that, 
when he detects me (on p. 17) using the ex- 
pression ‘‘ we find” in reference to an entry on 
the Fire of London in Locke’s ‘ Register,’ he 
exults in having discovered a startling example 
of my unfounded ‘‘affectations of original re- 
search.” I had no idea that this innocent ex- 
pression implied so much meaning as Mr. Fox 
Bourne reads into it. But perhaps I may tell 
him that I was by no means first indebted to his 
book for a knowledge of Locke’s ‘ Register.’ It 
is contained in Boyle’s ‘Collected Works,’ the 
pages of which I was constantly turning over 
years ago in preparing my edition of Bacon’s 
‘Novum Organum.’ 

It is particularly ungenerous of Mr. Fox 
Bourne to represent my book as designed to 
supplant his. My book is intended as a popular 
delineation of Locke’s life, character, and works ; 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s is an elaborate compilation of 
all the materials which he could find for an 
exhaustive life of Locke. I cannot conceive 
any one, who would otherwise purchase Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s volumes, contenting himself with 
the possession of the 126 pages to which the 
biographical matter of my book is confined. On 
the other hand, I hope that many of my readers 
will be led on by interest in the subject to pos- 
sess themselves both of some of Locke’s works 
and of Mr. Fox Bourne’s life. Nor do I see 
why the publication of my book should in any 
way prevent Mr. Fox Bourne from reproducing 
his own in a compressed and cheaper form. 
There are undoubtedly many persons who would 


| be glad to have a life of Locke, as of many other 
great English authors, in one thick volume 
when they do not care to buy two. 

Mr. Fox Bourne has compelled me to revert 
to two topics which I would gladly have ed 
over with merely the slight allusion which I 
made to them in my former letter. In his first 
letter he challenged me to state any important 
respects in which my book was more precise 
than his, and in my reply I instanced (without 
intending them to be exhaustive) two points, 
the account of Locke’s Oxford life and the 
translations from Latin. As regards the first, 
he seems to be still unaware of the ridiculous 
character of some portions of his account of 
Locke’s student life at Oxford as contained in 
his second chapter (a chapter, I am bound to 
say, standing alone in his book, but unfor- 
tunately calculated to deter academical readers 
from proceeding any further). This being the 
case, 1 can hardly be surprised that Mr. Fox 
Bourne fails to appreciate the points, both 
positive and negative, in which I regard my 
account of Locke’s connexion with Oxford 
as superior to his own. In his second letter 
Mr. Fox Bourne insists upon my giving speci- 
mens of his translations from Latin, an ex- 
posure which I had hoped to spare him. As, 
however, he says I have made a “grave in- 
sinuation ” against him which I ought to ‘‘sub- 
stantiate,” I have no alternative but to ‘‘ sub- 
stantiate” my ‘‘insinuation” by at least one 
instance. On p. 155 of his second volume Mr. 
Fox Bourne thus begins a translation from one 
of Locke’s letters to Limborch, bearing date 
June 6th, 1689: ‘‘I doubt not you have heard be- 
fore this that toleration is now established among 
us by law ; not with such breadth as you and true 
men like you, free from Christian arrogance and 
hatred, would desire ; but ’tis something to get 
anything.” The original runs as follows: ‘‘ Tole- 
rantiam apud nos jam tandem lege stabilitam te 
ante hec audisse, nullus dubito. Non ea forsan 
latitudine, qua tu et tui similes veri et sine am- 
bitione christiani optarent. Sed aliquid est 
prodire tenus.” Ido not at all deny that Mr. 
Fox Bourne has here succeeded in avoiding “‘ the 
pedantic tone inevitable in a very literal trans- 
lation.” But any of your readers who have 
received the rudiments of a classical education 
will, I think, agree with me that he has hardly 
‘¢ retained the sense of the original.” This feat 
of translation by no means stands alone. Any 
one interested in collecting curiosities of the 
kind will find a still more valuable possession in 
vol. i. p. 48. And, generally, I think it may be 
said of Mr. Fox Bourne’s translations that they 
are more successful in avoiding ‘‘ pedantry” 
than in ‘‘ retaining the sense of the original.” 

Mr. Fox Bourne’s reiterated complaint that 
I did not communicate with him during the 
progress of my work resolves itself, I suppose, 
simply into this: that I did not apply for a per- 
mission which was not needed, in order that he 
might have the opportunity of refusing it. 

I have only to add that I have no intention 
of engaging in a protracted controversy with 
Mr. Fox Bourne. According to the strictest 
laws of chivalry, a man may decline to prolong 
a combat with an antagonist who does not 
observe the rules of the lists. Should you con- 
tinue to open your columns to Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
attacks upon me, you can henceforth do so 
without the slightest fear that I shall encroach 
upon them in return. 

I will now leave Mr. Fox Bourne in the hands 
of Mr. Noel Sainsbury, whose charge of appro- 
priating a mass of unpublished material without 
any acknowledgment whatsoever is incomparably 
graver than the charge which Mr. Fox Bourne has 
brought against me, of employing some of his pub- 
lished materials, and only making seven acknow- 
ledgments of the fact. THomas Fow.Er. 


I verymuch regret having to encroach yet again 
on the space of the Atheneum, but Mr. Sains- 





bury’s note of October 30th requires an answer. 
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ne ns . : 

Either Mr. Sainsbury’s memory or mine is at 
fault on some of the points on which he touches. 
It is quite true that, while I was collecting in- 
formation about Locke, I called upon him at the 
Record Office, and asked him to assist me in 
consulting the Shaftesbury Papers, of which 
he had prepared an official calendar, and which 
were then lodged in the room occupied by him 
and under his special custody. Seeing him thus 
frequently, I doubtless talked freely with him 
about the materials I had obtained from Mr. 
Burrell as well as other matter in my possession ; 
but I do not remember his having told me of 
his ‘‘ ambition ” to write a life of Locke, or his 
offering me any “private notes and memo- 
randa” in his possession. It is quite likely 
that, with his ample knowledge of seventeenth 
century history, and especially of our early 
colonial affairs, of which I had long before 
availed myself, and for which I had acknow- 
ledged my obligations to him in print, he may 
have helped me with hints and suggestions that 
were useful to me; indeed, I am under the 
impression that he was good enough to lend me 
a printed book from his library, and I have a 
lively and grateful recollection of the assistance 
he rendered me in clearing away difliculties, 
identifying handwritings, and such other work 
as his long and wide acquaintance with manu- 
scripts made easy to him; but I neither recol- 
lect nor can trace in my memoranda his having 
lent or given me any ‘‘ private notes which he 
had been collecting for years,” and, as he 
seems to admit that he had abandoned any 
project he may have had for writing a life of 
Locke, I may take it for granted that he did 
not then, and should not now, object to my 
having undertaken the work. I believe that all 
the favours I asked or obtained from him were 
of such a sort as other officials in the Record 
Office, in the British Museum, and in other 
great storehouses of manuscripts, have always 
been amiable enough to render me, and not 
much greater than any literary student has 
some reason to expect from any gentleman 
employed by the Government to facilitate the 
public use of the literary treasures in its keeping. 

Mr. Sainsbury blames me for not ‘‘ acknow- 
ledging whence and from whom I derived all my 
new materials.”’ He seems not to be aware that 
I derived a great deal of my material from other 
sources, and only a part—though a very impor- 
tant part—from the Shaftesbury Papers in the 
Record Office. Of my indebtedness to that and 
to all other sources I believe I made ample 
acknowledgments both in my preface and in 
several hundred foot-notes. It never occurred 
to me that Mr. Sainsbury expected his zealous 
performance of his ofticial duties to be specially 
advertised, or I should have been glad to 
humour him. If I owe him any apologies, how- 
ever, I must also apologize to some dozens of 
other librarians and assistant librarians, clerks, 
messengers, and others, to whom my gratitude is 
none the less real because, in helping me in 
various researches during the past twenty years 
or more, they have only efticiently performed 
the duties they were paid to perform. 

Mr. Sainsbury also blames me because, in 
@ newspaper report of a lecture which I 
delivered five and a half years ago, I was 
credited with having ‘‘ discovered” certain un- 

ublished treatises by Locke. I am hardly to 
Ge held responsible for the wording of a very 
short newspaper report, and I made no claim in 
my book to the ‘‘ discovery” of those treatises 
or of the other valuable manuscripts which I 
believe I was the first to transcribe from the 
Shaftesbury Papers. The extreme value of 
those papers was first made known by the late 
Mr. W. D. Christie, who used them in his ‘ Life 
of the First Earl of Shaftesbury’ (1871), and it 
was the disclosure of their value then made, I 
believe, which led the present Earl generously 
to transfer those portions of them which were of 
public interest to the Record Office, in order 
that there they might be open to public inquiry. 





The late Deputy-Keeper of the Records made a 
wise choice of Mr. Sainsbury as the official to be 
entrusted with the delicate business of arranging 
and cataloguing these documents, and Mr. 
Sainsbury’s catalogue or calendar was in due 
time published in a Parliamentary paper. It 
was from Mr. Christie’s work that I learned that 
most important Locke MSS. were among the 
Shaftesbury Papers, and the Parliamentary 
paper, with which I was well acquainted long 
before the interview with Mr. Sainsbury to 
which he refers, first showed me the nature and 
extent of these Locke MSS. In my preface I 
clearly stated the use I had made of this collec- 
tion. 

As I am not the author of the ‘Life of 
Rubens’ to which Mr. Sainsbury refers, and as 
I fail to see the reason for which it is introduced 
into this controversy, unless by way of further 
illustrating the unfairness that authors of small 
books may show towards authors of large books 
within their reach, it is not necessary for me to 
defend it against his insinuations ; nor do other 
parts of his letter call for any reply from me. 

H. R. Fox Bourne. 





THE DANISH PASSIONAL. 
11, King William Street, West Strand, Nov. 10, 1880. 

PERMIT me, by way of supplement to Mr. 
Reid’s notice in the Atheneum of October 30th 
(p. 577) of the Danish Passional now in my 
possession, to offer some particulars from a 
bibliographical point of view. 

Of the fifty-one woodcut illustrations, twelve 
are of Old Testament subjects, the remainder, 
or thirty-nine, of the New, proper to the Pas- 
sion and life of our Lord; and opposite each 
of them is the text of Scripture and a prayer 
suited to it by Luther. 

The preface of ‘‘ Doctor Martin Luther to the 
Christian Reader” I am almost tempted to give 
in extenso, as it has been kindly rendered into 
English by a Danish gentleman and neighbour. 

**T have thought it well,” Luther says, ‘‘ to 
have the Passional with figures and pictures put 
to the Prayer-Book, more especially for the sake 
of children and simple folk, who by figures and 
parables are better made to mark and retain 
the works of God than by mere words and 
doctrine, even as St. Mark writeth that Christ 
also for the sake of the simple hath preached 
nothing but parables to the people. 

**T have also added some more stories out of 
the Bible [those of the Old Testament ?] and 
added sentences and sayings from the text, in 
order that it may the better and more surely 
be marked and retained, and that all for a good 
beginning and example, if peradventure some 
would follow it and improve it, if therefor suit- 
able and able. 

** For I do not reckon it to be wrong if such 
histories were painted in rooms and closets, 
with the texts thereto, so that one might ever 
have the Word and works of God before the 
eyes in all places, and thereby exercise one’s 
fear of God and faith in God. 

‘And what harm would it do if any one 
were thus to get all the most curious histories 
in the whole Bible painted into a book, that 
such a book should be called the Layman’s 
Bible? Of a truth one cannot hold the Word 
and works of God too much or too often before 
the common people...... But if any one should 
gainsay and despise this, I lay no stress on that. 
They need not our doctrine, nor will we have 
aught to do with their teaching, and thus we 
are easy to please. Misuse and false confidence 
I have always condemned and punished, just as 
well in pictures as in all other matters. But 
what is not misuse I have always left standing, 
and order it to be left and kept, so that one 
may bring it to a useful and blessed application. 
Thus we teach our own and the simple. The 
self-wise shall neither be our disciples nor 
masters,” &c. 

Until its appearance at the sale of Dr. Laing’s 
remarkably rich collection of books on Scottish 





literature, the volume was quite unknown, and it 
became the gem of the sale. In his habitual] 
candour he wrote in pencil, inside of the first 
board, ‘‘On vellum, supposed unique. A mis. 
take. I have since seen another in the Ro 
Library at Copenhagen. D. L.” And I haye 
searched every bibliographical work from Bauer 
to Graesse without finding the slightest indica. 
tion either of it or of its German prototype. It 
thus appears not only to represent the Danish 
text, but that of an utterly extinct original, 
Seckendorf (‘Historia Reformationis’) notices 
a small volume reprinted in 1563, ‘ Bapstum mit 
seinen G[k]liederen, gemalet und geschrieben,’ 
sixty-six woodcuts, with preface and epilogue 
by Luther, but was evidently ignorant of the 
Passional, circumstances in perfect accord with 
the purely educational object of the work, like 
the ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ ‘Speculum Humane 
Salvationis,’ and other early block-books of the 
fifteenth century, which were so used or mis- 
used as to be known only by their excessive 
rarity, or to have disappeared and remained 
altogether unknown. 

In this case the only two copies existing of a 
doubtless extensive impression owe their pre- 
servation to the fact of their having been printed 
on vellum. 

The volume is in perfect preservation, in a 
second binding (calf gilt) of the seventeenth 
century. The impressions of the woodcut illus- 
trations are beautiful, and look almost like 
enamel. Binck, the artist, was a scholar of 
Albert Diirer, and, according to Bryan (‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers’), ‘‘ holds a 
distinguished rank among those denominated by 
the name of the Little Masters, on account of 
the small size of their prints. His style is very 
neat, similar to the works of Aldegraver, but 
his plates evince greater facility in the execution. 
His drawing is more correct, and there isa 
more agreeable taste in the turn of his figures.” 

C. J. Srewart. 








THE PERSONALITIES OF CRITICISM. 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, Nov. 9, 1880. 

Ir you will favour me with the small space 
needed, I should like to set myself right in your 
columns with regard toa literary matter in which 
my name has (as it appears to me) been not 
fairly dealt with. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for September there 
was an article written by Mr. Harry Quilter, 
named ‘The New Renaissance’; and in that 
article was the following sentence: ‘“ We know 
that . . . one Rossetti wrote poems and painted 
pictures, and the other wrote criticisms on them, 
and so influenced both arts.” 

I wrote to the editor a note for publication, 
asking whether this sentence ‘‘ means (as, ac- 
cording to grammatical rules, it naturally would 
mean) that I wrote criticisms on the poems and 
pictures of my brother, Dante Rossetti, and, if 
so, what is the evidence which he [Mr. Quilter] 
adduces in proof of this?” or whether the mean- 
ing really intended was that I wrote criticisms 
on poems and pictures generally, other than 
those of my brother. 

I received in reply a letter (not written by 
Mr. Quilter) acknowledging that ‘‘the con- 
struction is lax, and the words were not intended 
to bear the meaning which they do bear”; and 
it was added that Mr. Quilter was ‘‘ very sorry” 
for this ‘‘ oversight.” I therefore had reason to 
expect that, when my note should come to be 
printed, a simple admission of inexactness would 
be made. But in this I was mistaken. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for November Mr. 
Quilter professes to ‘‘ justify” his assertion, 0 
an answer which he expressly declares to be 
‘‘final.” His so-called justification consists of 
a reference to a passage in a book of mine pub 
lished in 1867. He does not quote the passage 
verbatim, but I will do so: ‘‘The real and 
only reason why I do not here republish any 
reviews of my brother is simply that he never 
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artist, and that consequently I never have had 
an opportunity of criticizing his works ; except 
in two or three instances, when the works ex- 
hibited were of secondary importance, and the 
reviews were correspondingly slight.” This 
statement is strictly true, and I here reaffirm it. 
The ‘‘two or three instances” in question were 
of the remote date 1850 to 1852. 

Such is the extent to which Mr. Quilter can 
justify, in his final answer, his assertion that 
I wrote criticisms on my brother’s pictures. His 
final answer passes in total silence his original 
statement that I wrote criticisms on my brother’s 
poems. W. M. Rosserti. 








Literary Grossip. 

Messrs. Puttick & Snvpson will sell by 
auction on the 17th inst. a copy of the first 
edition of Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ with 
copious manuscript emendations in the auto- 

ph of Mrs. Shelley, altering the poem to 
the ‘Deemon of the World.’ Mr. Buxton 
Forman in his edition of Shelley’s works, 
yol. iii. pp. 459-68, doubts the existence of 
a second annotated copy. We have not 
examined the copy announced for sale, but 
may it not be that seen by Medwin, whose 
statement is looked upon with so much 
doubt ? 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is recovering from the severe illness 
which has caused much anxiety to his 
friends. 

Pror. Sayce will leave England in the 
course of the present month for a tour in 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Phoenicia. He will, 
we understand, pay a special visit to Tyre 
and the Wady Akkabah for the purpose 
of inspecting the prehistoric remains dis- 
covered by M. Lortet. 

Messrs. Besant anD Rice have completed 
anew novel for the Graphic, to run for six 
months, the publication of which will begin 
on December 4th. The title is ‘The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,’ and it will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in the American Queen 
(New York), Melbourne Argus (Australia), 
Toronto Globe (Canada), and in a German 
version in a Berlin paper. The German trans- 
lation is from the pen of the well-known 
scholar Herr Paul Jungling, who has been 
engaged upon the translation of Messrs. 
Besant and Rice’s other novels. An Italian 
version of the novels of Messrs. Besant and 
Rice is being prepared by Signora Marta 
Saffratti, the latest of the novels published 
being ‘Al Pergolato di Clelia,’ which 
appears in La Frusta, Naples. 

As for some years past, Messrs. Besant 
and Rice have again written the Christmas 
number of Charles Dickens’s Al the Year 
Round. The title this year is ‘ Over the Sea 
with the Sailor.’ The number will be issued 
early in December. A leading feature of 
the Christmas number of the World will 
likewise be from the pens of Messrs. Besant 
and Rice. ‘The Ten Years’ Tenant’ is the 
title of this story, which contains a narrative 
of events as marvellous as those related in 
‘The Case of Mr. Lucraft,’ by the same 
authors, which appeared in the World 
several years ago. The Christmas number 
of Home will contain contributions by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Miss Thackeray, Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, Mr. Frederick Locker, &c. 


Tr is notable that the present month has 
Witnessed the first issue of a London Uni- 


versity list in which the B.A. degree is 
granted to lady candidates, two being placed 
in the first class, and two in the second. 


In the sale of Messrs. W. Tegg & Co.’s 
stock, which took place this week at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s rooms, upwards of sixteen thou- 
sand volumes of the ‘‘ Family Library” were 
catalogued. These books, which many years 
ago were popular, have long been lost sight 
of by the booksellers. We hear that, not- 
withstanding the sale of the entire stock 
of books, copyrights, &c., belonging to the 
firm of W. Tegg & Co., Mr. Tegg intends 
to continue in business as a publisher on his 
own account. 

Tue new comprehensive ‘ Reference 
Catalogue,’ which has long been in pro- 
gress in the hands of Mr. J. Whitaker, the 
energetic editor of the Bookseller, is ex- 
pected to be ready at the end of this month. 
The index, which will be more extensive 
than was expected, has caused the delay 
which has occurred. 

Pror. Bary writes :— 

‘*As you have given a wide currency to a 
rumour, founded no doubt on my resignation of 
my chair in Aberdeen University, that I am 
about to settle in London, with the view of 
editing a series of manuals in mental philosophy, 
I beg you will allow me to say that I have formed 
no such intention. It may concern some persons 
to know explicitly, that the task assigned to me 
is one that I never contemplated, and am very 
unlikely to undertake.” 

Messrs. W. Bracxwoop & Sons will 
shortly issue a Scotch story, in pamphlet 
form, by the author of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, 
and the Counsellor.’ It will appear simul- 
taneously in America. The tale, which is 
a ‘School Board” experience, is entitled 
‘Baubie Clarke,’ and is to be illustrated by 
the author of ‘Gleanings from Gladstone,’ 
Mr. G. R. Halkett. 

Tue catalogue of the library of Baron 
James de Rothschild in Paris, of which the 
Athenaum had a notice some time ago, is in 
the printer’s hands. 

Tue Armenian inscriptions, which have 
long defied the skill of decipherers, have, it 
is said, been read by Prof. Sayce. He has 
for some considerable time been engaged 
on the work of decipherment, and has, we 
believe, succeeded in translating the greater 
portion of them. His labourshave been much 
hampered by the inaccurate nature of the 
copies, those of M. Schultz being the only 
ones accessible; the copies made by Sir Henry 
Layard, which were far more accurate as 
well as more copious in the number of in- 
scriptions, being unfortunately lost. The 
decipherment of these inscriptions was 
attempted by the late Dr. Mordtmann, 
but with little success, owing to his scanty 
knowledge of Assyrian, and also to his having 
formed a theory as to the language being 
akin to Armenian. The inscriptions being 
in script and in construction based on models 
of the middle Assyrian Empire, a knowledge 
of Assyrian has greatly assisted in the de- 
cipherment. The language has but scant 
affinities to any existing dialect, but in some 

few points resembles the Georgian. The 
enniiaion of these inscriptions will fill up 
an important gap in Western Asiatic history, 
and will possibly lead to the decipherment of 
the Hittite texts, which, there seems reason 
to suppose, are in a degree akin to the lan- 





guage of the tribes of Western Armenia. 





THE proposed elevation of the Punjab 
University College to the status of a uni- 
versity was discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Committee of the Indian Association at 
Lahore. The Committee recorded their dis- 
approval of the educational system of the 
Punjab University College, and their opinion 
that the severance of the connexion between 
the colleges of the Punjab and the Calcutta 
University would be a calamity. 

Mr. Cosuam, Commissioner at Larnaca 
in Cyprus, has discovered a Phoenician in- 
scription on the new road from Scala to 
Nicosia, dedicated to Esmun by Sirdal, 
grandson of Reshipiathon and interpreter 
of the two courts. It is of the period of 
Melkiathon, King of Citium and Idalium, 
who reigned about B.c. 350. Other inscrip- 
tions of Reshipiathon are known. 

Tue Danish patriot and political writer, 
Peter Christian Koch, died at Copenhagen 
on the 2nd inst. He was born at Gram in 
North Slesvig, February 19th, 1807, and 
greatly distinguished himself by his advo- 
cacy of the Danish cause during the wars of 
1848 and 1864. His most popular work was 
his so-called ‘220 Danish Proverbs.’ 

Tue Folk-lore Society has undertaken 
the publication of a new work by the Rev. 
Walter Gregor, of Pitsligo, entitled ‘ Folk- 
lore of the North-East of Scotland.’ Mr. 
Gregor is the author of an exhaustive 
glossary of Banffshire words, published by 
the Philological Society. 

A member of the Manchester School 
Board, Mr. Joseph Gillow, is engaged in 
the production of an historical treatise on 
the Roman Catholic colleges and schools of 
England from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
to the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in England in 1850. Mr. Gillow 
has been able to obtain for his work infor- 
mation from original sources at Ushaw and 
other well-known Catholic seminaries in 
England. 

Ir is at last proposed that an omission 
of ordinary courtesy to honorary graduates 
of Cambridge University shall be remedied, 
so far as library privileges go. Hitherto 
honorary graduates, however distinguished, 
even though residing in Cambridge, have 
had only the privileges of respectable 
strangers in the library. If the University 
honours men with a degree, it ought to be 
willing to give them all its privileges. 

Tue Ascham Society, formed to promote 
social intercourse among persons engaged 
in educational work, will hold its first meet- 
ing in the rooms of the Society, 18, Baker 
Street, Portman Square, on Wednesday 
next, at 8.30, when Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., 
will read a paper on ‘ Temperaments in Re- 
lation to Education.’ The future meetings 
of the Society will be held on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays in each month. 

Tue last volume of Gustav Freytag’s 
‘ Ahnen ’ is in the press. 

Don P. pe Gayancos has discovered in 
the course of his researches at Simancas in- 
teresting notices of Cervantes, and also of 
other great writers of the golden age of 
Spanish literature, more especially of Lope 
de Vega and Calderon. 

Tue article in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review on the newspaper press is 
said to be from the pen of Mr. J. F. Hitch- 
man. 
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Russian translations of Bunyan’s ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ and ‘ Holy War’ are to be 
published shortly, along with the illustrations 
which appear in Messrs. Cassell’s editions. 

Messrs. Masters & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish sundry stories for children: ‘Our Next- 
Door Neighbour,’ by Stella Austin; ‘The 
Little Blue Lady, and other Tales,’ by Mrs. 
Mitchell; and ‘ Auld Fernie’s Son,’ by the 
author of ‘ The Chorister Brothers,’ &c. 

Pror. H. Gratz is engaged upon a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, which will most 
likely not be out before the end of next year. 

Mr. ve Soyres’s edition of Pascal’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters,’ which we mentioned some 
time ago, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 

WE have received a letter from Mr. R. 
Lecky, denying that Dean Burrowes wrote 
“The night before Larry was stretched.” 
The song is attributed to the dean by Lever 
and other writers, but Mr. Lecky appears to 
have disproved the ascription in Notes and 
Queries, 5" S. xi. 277. 

Mrz. Postaatr, of Trinity, Cambridge, has 
become Professor of Comparative Philology 
at University College, Gower Street. Prof. 
Jevons intends to resign the chair of Poli- 
tical Economy. 








SCIENCE 
A Physical Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
netism. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. 
2 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Mr. Gorpoy, the Assistant Secretary of the 
British Association, has here given, in two 
handsome octavo volumes, a clear and in- 
teresting account of the best modern instru- 
ments and methods of experiment. in elec- 
tricity and magnetism. The illustrations 
are particularly good; and to students who 
have not the opportunity of inspecting such 
collections as that of the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, it is no small advantage to have 
good drawings of first-class instruments. 
The descriptions of the use of the instru- 
ments are clear and businesslike. The 
author is evidently an enthusiastic worker 
in the subject which he has undertaken to 
expound. 

There is no other book from which so 
much information can be obtained respect- 
ing the electrical researches of the last few 
years ; those, for example, relating to spe- 
cific inductive capacity with its relation to 
index of refraction, equipotential lines in a 
plate, the phenomena of discharge in vacuum 
tubes, Crookes’s radiant matter, Planté’s 
secondary batteries, contact electricity, com- 
parison of the static and magnetic units of 
electricity, magnetic effect of a rapidly 
moved static charge, magnetic rotation of 
plane of polarization, double refraction 
produced in glass by electro-static strain, 
polarization of light reflected from a magnet, 
and variation of resistance of selenium under 
the action of light. 

The book also gives a clear notion of 
some of the latest steps in electrical hypo- 
thesis; for example, Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic theory of light. We may give a 
quotation on this point as a specimen of the 
author’s style :— 

‘* Prof. Clerk Maxwell’s theory is briefly this: 
Electro-magnetic induction is propagated through 





space by strains or vibrations of the same ether 
which conveys the light vibrations, or, in other 
words, ‘light itself is an electro-magnetic dis- 
turbance.’ Let us examine the evidence which 
causes us to believe that the luminiferous and 
the electro-magnetic ethers are. one and the 
same. The first point of resemblance between 
the modes of propagation of light and of electro- 
magnetic induction is that in both cases it can 
be shown mathematically that the disturbance is 
at right angles to the direction of propagation. 
It is known that the waves of light take place in 
directions at right angles to the ray. Prof. 
Clerk Maxwell has shown that the directions of 
both the magnetic and electric disturbances are 
also at right angles to the line of force...... 
Another argument in favour of the theory is 
that it gives a real mathematical reason for the 
fact that all good true conductors are exceed- 
ingly opaque. All metals, for instance, conduct 
and are opaque. The conduction of electricity 
by transparent liquids takes place in a different 
manner from the conduction by metals, and 
does not affect the deduction, which can be 
shown mathematically to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the theory, namely, that all good true 
conductors must be opaque to light. But far 
more important evidence in favour of the view 
that the ethers are not two, but one, is obtained 
by comparing the velocities with which optical 
and electro-magnetic disturbances are propagated 
under different circumstances. If it can be 
shown that the velocity of electro-magnetic in- 
duction is sensibly the same as that of light, not 
only in air and vacuum, but in all transparent 
bodies, we shall be quite sure that there are not 
two ethers, but one; for it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that the whole of every part of 
space is filled with two ethers which are identical 
in the only properties which we can examine, 
but which are yet different and not the same. 
And further, if the velocities nearly agree, but 
not quite, we must reserve our judgment ; but 
we may be allowed to speculate on the possibility 
of the same ether vibrating somewhat differently 
when disturbed by electricity and by light...... On 
the whole, a sufficiently close agreement has 
been observed to give us fair hope that some 
day the discrepancies may be explained and 
eliminated ; and meanwhile the close agreement 
of the velocities of light and electro-magnetic 
induction in air and in gases, and the numerous 
direct relations which exist between light and 
electricity, leave us but little doubt that they are 
very closely related, and that their effects are 
but two forms of that common energy whose 
nature is unknown, but which certainly under- 
lies all physical phenomena.” 

Besides these novelties there is a tolerably 
full statement of the leading facts and con- 
ventions in electrical science, systematically 
arranged, and given with as much precision 
as can be reasonably expected from one who 
does not profess to be a mathematician. The 
clear and lively style of the book makes it 
pleasant reading for a learner, and the large 
amount of information and reference regard- 
ing modern work which is collected in it 
renders it a most valuable book to the pro- 
fessional investigator. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE supplementary number of the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society has 
been published. The most interesting paper 
in it is by the Astronomer-Royal, and is itself 
supplementary to one communicated by him to 
the April meeting of the Society, ‘On the 
Theoretical Value of the Acceleration of the 





Moon’s Mean Motion in Longitude produced | 


by the Change of Excentricity of the Earth's 
Orbit.’ He remarks that in completing th: 


j 
| 
i 


calculation for that paper he had limited him- | 


self to the expressions for the change of magni- 
tude of the force which (historically) had been 


adopted in the earliest investigations. In this 
he has employed the more complete form 
and the result differs but little from the valy 
found by Prof. Adams. In fact, the amount 
of the acceleration in longitude now finalj 
determined by Sir George Airy is 5”°4773 in, 
century, and he remarks that he cannot ternj. 
nate his investigations without offering to Prof 
Adams his “‘ very hearty congratulations on his 
success in making a correction so large to 4 
theory so important.” We must give in his 
own words the Astronomer-Royal’s reflections 
on the present state of this difficult point jn 
the theory of the moon’s motion. ‘‘I think,” 
he says, ‘‘ that the lunar theory is now placed 
in a difficult position. With the elements 
formerly received the ancient eclipses were very 
well explained. With the modified theory the 
agreement cannot be so good, and perha 
is impossible. I am unwilling to abandon the 
interpretation of the ancient eclipses, and | 
think that reconciliation must be sought in 
some new secular term, or in some alteration 
of the mean motions either of the sun or of 
the moon.” It is at any rate satisfactory to 
find the highest authorities now in agreement 
with regard to the theoretic value of the lunar 
acceleration. To the late M. Delaunay is due, 
as is well known, the suggestion that part of 
the larger observed value is apparent, and pro- 
duced by a real retardation of the rotation of 
the earth, which he thought might arise from 
tidal action. 

The same supplementary number of the 
Monthly Notices contains Mr. Gill’s complete 
observations of the large comet (Comet I. 1880) 
observed lust February in the southern heni- 
sphere ; the tail only being seen at the Cape 
Observatory in the early days of that month 
(commencing February 2nd), and the actual 
observations of the nucleus extending from 
February 10th to 15th. There is also a curious 
paper by Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet and Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, giving a translation of the in 
scriptions on a Babylonian tablet recording 
different appearances of the planet Venus under 
the name Nin-si-anna, i.e., ‘‘Lady of the 
defences of heaven.” 

The planetary discoveries of Herr Palisa and 
Prof. C. H. F. Peters announced in the Athe- 
newm of October 16th refer, in fact, to the same 
planet, which was first discovered by Palisa a 
Pola on September 30th, and afterwards inde- 
pendently by Peters at Clinton, New York, on 
October 10th, who estimated the magnitude at 
that time to be 9°3._ The known number of this 
large family of small planets is, therefore, now 
219. 

No. 2346 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
contains Dr. Julius Schmidt’s account of his 
observations of the remarkable variable star dis- 
covered by Ceraski in the constellation of 
Cepheus, to which reference has been made. 
The period of variability is very nearly two days 
and a half, and the minima occurred during 
October at times which correspond in Westem 
Europe to about midday and midnight alter- 
nately, so that the latter only could be observed 
in Europe. The two next night minima wil 
occur on the 17th inst. at 95 56™ p.m., and on 
the 22nd at 9" 36" p.m., Greenwich time. Mr. 
Knott observed a minimum at Cuckfield, Sussex, 
on October 23rd, at 11" 10™ p.m, ‘* When near 
minimum,” he remarks, “the colour of the 
variable was thought by me to be slightly 
ruddy. As it regained light this tint was 
lost, and the colour appeared to be white or 
bluish white.” Schmidt asks the attention 
of observers to a very fine black spot in the 
most northern belt of Jupiter, which appears 
to indicate a rotation period five minutes shortet 
thar. de » strongly marked white clouds m 
zone of the planet. The oppor- 
temity now favourable to test the unequ 
jength of the planet’s rotation as shown by dif- 
ferent spots, and it is desirable not to confine 
our interest exclusively to the red spot. 
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Mr. H. Draper, of New York, announces to 
the French Academy (Comptes Rendus for 
October 26th) that he has succeeded in photo- 
graphing the brilliant part of the Orion nebula, 
the duration of exposure being fifty minutes. 
“The photographs,” he says, ‘‘ show very dis- 
tinctly the mottled appearance of the regions 
near the trapezium, and will serve as a standard 
of comparison for evidence of any future change 
in this part of the nebula.” 

The first part of the seventh volume of the 
Annales of the Observatory of Moscow has been 
published, under the superintendence of Prof. 
Bredichin. 

A Dun Echt circular from Lord Lindsay an- 
nounces the discovery by Mr. J. G. Lohse on 
Sunday night of a faint comet in the constella- 
tion Lacerta. The place at half-past three 
o'clock on Monday morning was R.A. 22" 46™, 
increasing; N.P.D. 47° 26’, decreasing. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—JVov. 8.—Lord Aberdare, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Sir C. F. Shand, Major-General 
W. A. Fyers, Co]. R. Harrison, Messrs. R. Bayly, 
W. Callow, H. Collier, C. Cooper, G. H. Drew, C. R. 
Fenwick, W. Powell, and S. 8. ‘Thorburn.—The paper 
read was ‘Journey to the Lukuga Outlet of Lake 
Tanganyika, vid the North End of Lake Nyassa,’ by 
Mr. J. Thomson. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Vov. 3.—R. Etheridge, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. B. B. Woodward was elected 
a Fellow.—The following communications were read : 
‘On the Serpentine and Associated Rocks of Anglesey, 
with a Note on the so-called Serpentine of Porth- 
divlleyn (Caernarvonshire),’ by Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
—Note on the Occurrence of Remains of Recent 
Plants in Brown Iron Ore,’ by Mr. J. A. Phillips,— 
and ‘Notes on the Locality of some Fossils found in 
the Carboniferous Rocks at T’ang Shan, situated, in 
a N.N.E. direction, about 120 miles from Tientsin, 
in the Province of Chih Li, China,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Carrall, with a Note by Mr. W. Carruthers. 








ARCH. ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Nov. 4.—Sir John 
Maclean in the chair.—On this, the opening meeting 
of a new session, the Chairman congratulated the 
members upon the success of the second meeting of 
the Institute at Lincoln, and on the exhibition of 
helmets and mail held at the rooms of the Institute 
in June.— Mr. C. D, E. Fortnum read a paper ‘On 
Finger-Rings and on some Engraved Gems of the 
Early Christian Period,’ which was in fact a con- 
tinuation of former papers by the author on the 
same subject, which have been printed in the 
Archeological Journal. The paper treated re- 
spectively of Christian finger-rings, rings Christian 
or otherwise, and engraved gems of various kinds.— 
Prof. Westwood read a paper ‘On an Eartheuware 
Posset-pot inscribed “Job Heath, 1702,”’ and gave 
an interesting account of the potters of the Heath 
family*in Staffordshire, mention being also made of 
earthenware gravestones which may be seen in the 
district of Burslem.—Mr. Fortnum then read a 
second paper, entitled ‘ Notes on other Signacula of 
St. James of Compostella,’ this subject being treated 
by the author for the second time. It would appear 
that jet—the azavache of the Spaniards—is in- 
digenous to Spain as well as to France and England; 
and Mr. Fortnum’s fine examples of figures of St. 
James carved in this intractable material, and 
emanating from Compostella about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, show that the material was 
both plentiful and held in high estimation, The 
closing of monastic institutions in ltaly appears to 
have brought to light many hitherto hidden objects 
of rarity and value-—Mr. Sparvel-Bayly read a 
paper ‘On Hadleigh Castle in Essex,’ giving a care- 
ful historical and architectural account of this 
little-known fortress. Its whole history, it was 
shown, may, however, be found inscribed upon 
the public records, and it seems probable that 
Hadleigh Castle owed its erection to the master 
mind of William of Wykeham. But Wykeham’s 
building took the place of an older structure, built 
by Hubert de Burgh in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. It finally passed from the 
Crown in the time of Edward V1l.—The Chairman 
exhibited some fine enamels and bronzes from the 
Summer Palace, and personal ornaments from the 
South Sea Islands.—The Rev. A. Orlebar sent a fine 
tilting-helm with the wooden crest of Sir John 
Gostwick, Master of the Horse to Henry VIIL., as 
well as a close helmet of the time of Charles L, of a 
later member of that now extinct family, from their 
tombs in Willington Church, Beds.—Mr. Thompson 
Watkin sent a photograph and notes on a remarkable 





inscribed stone of the time of Septimus Severus, 
found at Brough, Westmoreland, the Vetere of the 
Romans, 


CHEMICAL.—WNov. 4.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On the 
Se a of Vanadium and Sulphur,’ by Mr. 
E. W. E. Kay,—‘ On the Atmospheric Oxidation of 
Phosphorus, and some Reactions of Ozone and Per- 
oxide of Hydrogen,’ by Mr. C. T. Kingzett: the 
author concludes that in the above oxidation beth 
ozone and peroxide of hydrogen are formed ; the 
former passes on in the current of air, the latter 
remains in the water in which the phosphorus is 
oxidized: in several experiments the proportion of 
peroxide of hydrogen to the ozone formed was as 
1 to 2,—‘ On the Action of Zinc Ethyl on Benzoylic 
Cyanide,’ by Messrs. E. Frankland and D, A. Louis, 
—‘On Bismuth and Bismuth Compounds,’ by Messrs, 
M. M. P. Muir, G. B. Hoffmeister, and C. E. Robbs,— 
‘On the Colour Properties and Relations of the 
Metals Copper, Nickel, Cobalt, Iron, Manganese, and 
Chromium,’ by Mr. T. Bayley,—‘ Action of Diazo- 
naphthalin on Salicylic Acid,’ by Mr. P. Frankland, 
—‘ On the Bari-SuJphates of Iron,’ by Mr. 8. Picker- 
ing,—‘ Fourth Report on Researches in Chemical 
Dynamics,’ by Messrs. C. R. A. Wright and A. E. 
Menke,—‘ On some Naphthalin Derivatives,’ by 
Messrs. C. E. Armstrong and N. E. Graham,—and 
‘On Acetylorthoamidobenzoic Acid,’ vy Messrs. P. P. 
Bedson and A. J. King. 








PHILOLOGICAL.— Nov. 5.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. H. Sweet opened theadjourned 
discussion on spelling reform. He reviewed the 
temporary decisions arrived at by the meetings last 
July, read from his printed ‘ further Notes on Eng- 
lish Spellings,’ that had been sent to all members, 
passages from Caxton and Shakspeare in his altered 
spelling, but in the pronunciation of their respective 
times,and moved his printed resolutions ou “ Imme- 
diate Reforms of English Spelling.” After much 
discussion, the first three of these were carried in 
the following form: 1. That an immediate partial 
phonetic reform of English spelling is both desirable 
and practicable. 2. That one of the chief objects 
of such areform is to facilitate the acquisition of 
English spelling. 3. That the Society does not 
pledge itself not to go beyond the principle of 
etymological limitation in certain cases—The dis- 
cussion will be resumed on November 19th. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—WNov. 9.—Mr. 
W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair—The paper 
read was ‘On Machinery for Steel-making by the 
Bessemer and the Siemens Processes,’ by Mr. B. 
Walker.—The Council reported that they had, since 
the last announcement, transferred six gentlemen 
from the class of Associated Members to the class 
of Members, and had admitted thirty-eight Students. 








SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Wov. 2.— 
At the opening meeting of the session 1880-81, the 
Secretary, in the absence of the author, Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, read the following communication : ‘On the 
Bilingual Hittite and Cuneiform Inscription of 
Tarkondémos.’ Dr. Mordtmann appears to have 
been the first (1862) to describe the boss bearing 
the inscription of Tarkondémos. At that time it 
was in the possession of M. Alexander Jovanoff, of 
Constantinople, who had obtained it at Smyrna. 
Made of very thin silver, 163 “English lines” in 
diameter, circular in form, like half an orange, he 
thought it must have served as the knob of a staff 
or dagger. The outer surface was divided into two 
fields, the inner and larger of which had the figure 
of a clothed warrior standing erect in the centre, 
holding a spear in the left hand, and surrounded by 
a series of “symbols.” Mr. Sayce, having come 
across the description, and recognized the Hittite 
character of the object, with some difficulty found 
the periodical in which the copy of it appeared, but 
his doubts as to its genuineness were not satisfied 
until he had compared Mordtmann’s plate with the 
various casts extant. This comparison at once 
satisfied him that the copy we possess is as good as 
the original itself. The cuneiform legend he read as 
follows, “Tarrik Timme, King of the country of 
Ermé.”—Mr. T. Tyler, M.A., read a paper ‘On the 
Inscription of Tarkutimme, and the Monuments 
from Jerablus, in the British Museum.’—Remarks 
were added by Rev. W. Wright, R. Cull, Rev. C. J. 
Ball, Dr. Birch, and the Secretary reminded the 
meeting that those who had seen the original silver 
boss had pronounced it a forgery ; under any circum- 
stances it could hardly be thought to be of the age 
stated. He also mentioned that the Society had a 
quantity of “Hittite” type in progress of manu- 
facture, and hoped at an early date to publish 
correct plates of both the inscriptions from 
Hamath and Jerablus, 





ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.— 
Nov, 9.—Mr, A, J. Ellis in the chair—Mr. E. Jones 





read a paper on the necessary conditions in a better 
system of spelling intended for use in public ele- 
mentary schools. These conditions were that each 
recognized sound should have a distinctive symbol ; 
that the new spelling should be one that could be 
easily and readily printed ; that it should be adapt- 
able to both writing and printing ; and that children 
taught by it should be enabled to pass readily to the 
ordinary spelling. The language at present was to 
a large extent spelled en and the excep- 
tions could be levelled with comparatively small 
change. If, therefore, reformers confined themselves 
to adapting the existing material which was suffi- 
cient for the purpose, a better system could be 
devised without difficulty. 





MBETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. Asiatic, 4.—‘ Indian Theistic Reformers,’ Prof. M. Williams. 
~ Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Chure'! 
Tves. Statistical, 7j.—President’s Inaugural Address; ‘Tenth Census 
of the United States of America,’ Dr. F. J. Mouat. 
— Zoological, 8.—‘ Additions to the Society's Menagerie during 
June, July, August, and September,’ the Secretary ; * Structure 
and Development of the Skull of the Urodeles,’ Mr. W. K. 
Parker ; ‘ Palearctic and Zthiopian Species of Bufo,’ Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger. 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—Renewed Di ji on ‘Machinery for 
Steel-Making’; ‘New Zealand Railways,’ Mr, J. P. Maxwell; 
‘Ceylon Railways,’ Mr. J. K. Mosse. 
Wep. Meteorological, 7.—‘Table of Relative Humidity,’ Mr. E. E. 


Dymond; ‘Rainfall in South Africa,’ Mr. J. G. Gamble; 

* Meteorology of Mackay, Queensland,’ Mr. H. L. Roth ; * Ther- 

mometrical Observations on board Ship,’ Capt. W. F. Caborne. 
os Society of Arts, 8.--The Chairman's Opening Address. 

~- Geological, 8 —‘ Abnormal Geological Deposits in the Bristol 
District,’ Mr. C. Moore; ‘Interglacial Deposits of West 
Cumberland and North Lancashire,’ Mr. J. B. Kendall. 

— British Archzological Association, 8.—‘The Martin Tower, 
Tower of London,’ Mr. C. H. Compton; ‘ Remains of a Roman 
Wall, Tower of London,’ Mr. E. P. L. Brock. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4j.—‘ Essential Properties and Chemical Character of 
Beryllium’ and ‘Molecular Heat and Volume of the Rare 
Earths and their Sulphates,’ Messrs. L. F. Nilson and O. 
Pettersen ; ‘Absorption Spectra of Cobalt Salts,’ Dr. W. J. 
Russell ; ‘ Friction of Water against Solid Surfaces of Different 
Degrees of Roughness,’ Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

a Numismatic, 7. 

_ Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 

—  Linnean,8 —* Classification of Gasteropoda,’ Dr. J. D. McDonald ; 
* Proliferous Condition of Verbascum nigrum,’ Rey. G. Henslow ; 
* Metabdella McDonaldii. the Type of a New Order of Vermes,’ 
Dr. G. Dobson ; * Novitates Capensis,’ Messrs. P. McOwan and 
H. Bolus; * Australian Fungi,’ Rey. M. J. Berkeley. 

- Chemical, 8.—‘ Oxide of Manganese,’ Mr. 8. Pickering ; ‘ Alu- 
minium Alcohols, Part I. Their Preparation by means of the 
Alumini Iodine } ion,’ Messrs. J. H. Gladstone and A. 
Tribe; ‘Synthetical Production of New Acids of the Pyruvic 
Series,’ Part II., Mr. E. Moritz. 

Fer. Philological, 8.—Spelling Reform. 











Science Gossip. 


On St. Andrew’s Day, November 30th, the 
anniversary meeting of the Royal Society will 
be held and the Council elected for the year 
ensuing. The following nomination paper has 
been issued to the Fellows: President, W. 
Spottiswoode; Treasurer, J. Evans; Secretaries, 
Prof. G. G. Stokes and Prof. T. H. Huxley ; 
Foreign Secretary, Prof. A. W. Williamson ; 
Other Members of the Council, W. H. Barlow, 
Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, G. Busk, Right Hon. 
Sir R. A. Cross, E. Dunkin, A. J. Ellis, T. A. 
Hirst, W. Huggins, Prof. J. Marshall, Prof. 
D. Oliver, Prof. A. Newton, Prof. W. Odling, 
H. T. Stainton, Sir J. Paget, Bart., W. H. 
Perkin, and Lieut.-Gen. R. Strachey. 

Tue new number of the Bulletin of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 
among chemical, astronomical, and natural his- 
tory papers, contains two by Mr. A. Famintzin 
on a subject which has of late given occasion 
for much experimental research, namely, ‘De 
la Décomposition de Acide Carbonique par les 
Plantes sous 1’Eclairage Artificiel’ and ‘ Effet 
de I’Intensité de la Lumitre sur la Décomposi- 
tion de l’Acide Carbonique par les Plantes.’ 


M. Porrort, in a note to the Académie des 
Sciences ‘Sur les Effets produits par la Culture 
de l’Absinthe comme Insectifuge et sur son 
Application Préventive contre le Phylloxera,’ 
states that no insect is ever found in the 
neighbourhood of Artemisia absinthium, and 
that branches of wormwood laid upon the soil 
act as fertilizers, and rid the vines of the 
phylloxera. 

Dr. SatvaTor Vincl, of Catania, announces 
to scientific societies, by ‘‘ proclamation,” that 
a great revolution in the physical sciences is at 
hand, and that he has discovered, and will demon- 
strate ere long by indubitable and invincible 
proofs, that the essence of heat, of light, of elec- 
tricity, of magnetism, and of life is—oxygen. 

Tuer Graham Medal in gold, value about 12I., 
will be awarded for the best og in pure or 
applied chemistry at the end of the present 
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session by the Chemical Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow. Papers are to be 


sent not later than February 1st, 1881, to the | 


secretary of the section. 


TuE forthcoming number of the Zeitschrift der | 


Deutsch - morgenlindischen Gesellschaft will con- 


tain an interesting article by Prof. August | 


Miiller, of Halle, ‘On Arabic Sources for the 
History of Indian Medicine.’ 


of February, 1799, is at last likely to have a 
monument to his memory erected in his native 
town, Scandiano, in the duchy of Modena, where 
he was born on the 12th of January, 1729. The 
secretary of the Académie des Sciences, at the 
Séance of October 26th, announced the opening 
of a subscription for this purpose. 

M. Pancwon on October 26th made an in- 
teresting communication to the Académie des 
Sciences on the influence of light on germina- 
tion. He measured the quantities of oxygen 
absorbed by identical lots of seeds in light and 
darkness. Light accelerates the absorption in a 
very constant manner, regulated by the degree 
of illumination, the absorption being accelerated 
by low temperatures. M. Panchon states that 
the absorptive acceleration produced by day- 
light is continued for several hours in darkness. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M'‘LEAN'’S Gallery, 7, 
Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission, including Catalogue, |s 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘N 

as,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, 


Caiaphi New Bond Street. 
Ten toSix.—ls. 


Daily, 








GIFT-BOOKS. 

Dalziel’s Bible Gallery: Illustrations from the 
Old Testament. (Routledge & Sons.)—This 
large and costly volume is handsomely bound 
in white vellum and cloth, and is ornamented 
with decorations in gold and red. It con- 
tains woodcuts of at least average merit, re- 
producing designs by some of the noteworthy 
artists of the day. The best known of them 
are Sir F. Leighton, Messrs. Poynter, F. M. 
Brown, H. H. Armstead, 8. Solomon, G. F. 
Watts, E. B. Jones, and W. H. Hunt. All the 
designs were cut by, or for, Messrs. Dalziel 
Brothers. The subjects of the illustrations 
have been chosen for their drzmatic and pic- 
turesque rather than their didactic, ethical, or 
historical qualities. A prefatory notice says that 
‘these Bible pictures” are from original draw- 
ings made expressly for this publication, and 
never before published. The fact is that 
séveral of them have been reproduced from 
pictures and designs made long ago by the 
artists, but they are not the less valuable on 
that account. The most liberal and powerful 
contributors to the series are the P.R.A. and 
Mr. Poynter. Messrs. Solomon, Armstead (not 
‘*¢ Armistead,” as the Contents has it), and E. 
Armitage (not ‘‘ Armytage”) have given full 
measure. Mr. F. M. Brown’s ‘Death of Eglon’ 
retains all its startling and quaint elements, but 
few of those characteristics which give force 
and passion to a wonderfully dramatic and 
energetic work ; nor are the colour and chiar- 
oscuro of the original picture adequately repro- 
duced in the cut. This artist’s vigorous and 
most original ‘ Elijah and the Widow’s Son’ has 
suffered less, but it by no means retains all its 
value. ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ by the same painter, is 
the most fortunate of three reproductions of Mr. 
Brown’s pictures, but even this might be better 
than it is. The prefatory note declares that the 
promoters of this book have been engaged on it 
for many years, and there is proof of this in the 
date ‘‘1863” on Mr. Hunt's single design of 
‘ Eliezer and Rebekah at the Well,’ the fine and 


sound draughtsmanship of which, ¢.g., the bare | 





‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of | 


| Mr. Solomon’s designs is ‘ Hosannah !’ 
Ss 


leg of the male figure, has hardly obtained 
justice at the wood-cutter’s hands. The figure 
of the messenger is too ‘‘ intense,” and that of 
the damsel is somewhat self-consciously graceful ; 
but it has much beauty, and is, above all, marked 
by nobility of style, a certain stateliness which 
is taking. Among the best of Sir F. Leighton’s 
contributions is ‘ Cain and Abel,’ the conception 
of which is highly original. ‘The Death of the 


SPaLLaNzaNI, the celebrated professor of | First-born,’ by the same painter, is a remark- 


natural history at Padua, who died on the 30th | 


ably sculpturesque composition, admirably suited 
to the subject, and reminding us of a Cinque- 
cento bas-relief ; the boldest and most impressive 
of all is ‘Samson carrying the Gates,’ which 
evinces so powerful a grasp of the subject that 
the idea deserves to be painted on a large scale, 
for which its simplicity and energy are adapted. 
‘Samson and the Lion’ is less fortunate, but this 
may be owing to the scale of the figures ; it lacks 
nothing of passion. Every one will admire 
‘The Sun and Moon Stand Still,’ by Mr. 
Armstead; it is full of movement, is com- 
posed in a picturesque manner, and tells the 
story perfectly. Hardly less admirable is ‘The 
Fall of the Walls of Jericho,’ by the same 
artist, the motive of which recalls the 
grandly monumental character of one of Blake’s 
pictures of still passion. This book has been 
so long delayed that we recognize with fresh 


| zest Mr. Solomon’s skill and just feeling for 
| Biblical 


subjects. Every one must admire 
his ‘Melchizedek blesses Abram.’ The figure 
of the boy in ‘ Abraham and Isaac’ is first-rate, 
but that of the old man and the conception of 
the subject are not acceptable. Much better is 


| § The Infant Moses,’ where pathos and a dainty 


grace unite with picturesque composition. There 
are considerable disproportions in ‘ Naomi and 
Obed,’ which mar a good design. The best of 
that 
figure of the young Jewish priest with the harp 
which we all know well. We regret that it is 
impossible to devote to Mr. Poynter’s contribu- 
tions so large a share of our space as their 
merits deserve. They are all remarkable for 
dramatic conception, characteristic accuracy of 
draughtsmanship, costume, and details; they 
abound in incident and are extraordinarily well 
arranged, i.e., each figure has been placed in 
right relationship to its fellows and accompani- 
ments. The last is a quality of the highest im- 
portance, and imparts a strong individuality as 
well as verisimilitude to the compositions, which 
in consequence look unusually like nature. The 
position—by which word we do not mean the 
attitude —of Joseph in ‘Joseph before Pharach,’ 
especially with regard to the colonnade behind, 
is proof of careful study and the uncommon 
solidarity of the designer’s view of his subject. 
Here, however, the important figures lack 
grandeur and dignity ; their subordinates are of 
much greater value. ‘ Pharaoh honours Joseph’ 
would make a splendid picture, because it 
exhibits potentialities of colour in combination 
with a simple and stately design of a subject 
which suits the mind of the artist much better 
than ‘ Moses keeping Jethro’s Sheep.’ But Mr. 
Poynter’s most picturesque and dramatic con- 
tribution is the remarkable ‘ Moses and Aaron 
before Pharaoh,’ a varied and complex com- 
position, which in painting would ‘come 
out’ wonderfully. We should also like to see 
‘Miriam’ dancing painted. When we have 
further mentioned Mr. E. B. Jones’s ‘ Parable 
of the Boiling Pot,’ we have named the best 
of these designs. Most of the others are very 


inferior. 
The Schools of Modern Art in Germany. By 
J. B. Atkinson. Illustrated. (Seeley, Jack- 


son & Halliday.)—This volume consists of a 
reprint of articles contributed to the Port- 
folio, with the corresponding etched versions 
of chosen pictures. Mr. Atkinson has stated his 
opinions about German art and artists of this 
century clearly and carefully, and in doing so 
has imparted the results of a large stock of 
knowledge, many inquiries, and wide study. 





a 
He has wisely dealt with his subject from 
a geographical point of view. After a general 
discourse on the history of German art and the 
effect of historical events on the modern deyg. 
lopment of design in that country, especially the 
transplantation from Rome to Munich of the go. 
called ‘‘ revival” of that quasi-classicism which 
was created by Cornelius and Overbeck, he pro. 
ceeds to treat of painting as it exists in the centreg 
of culture in the Bavarian, Prussian, and Austrian 
dominions, in Munich, Diisseldorf, Berlin, ang 
Vienna, treating each as a distinct provineg 
of art. In no other way does it seem possible 
for a writer to grasp the true general charae. 
teristics of a theme such as this. German 
art, with a few splendid exceptions, is marked 
by timidity rather than by greatness, by demon- 
strative action rather than by dignity or energy, 
and that reserve which never fails where cul. | 
ture is something more than learning, where 
education does not mean acquirements, where 
artists are not professors. Our author has 
given a comprehensive view of his subject, 
not selecting only those masterpieces which 
stand out in a dull world of mediocrity. His 
sympathies are wide, but he has studied 
in academies rather than in the workshops 
of the naturalists. His mind has not been 
disturbed by over-sensitiveness, and his opinions 
are scholarly. We like his estimate of the 
greatest of modern German masters, Alfred 
Rethel, although it appears to us that the 
influence of Diirer on the designs of the 
frescoes in the Town Hall of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
‘Death the Avenger’ and ‘ Death the Friend, 
was of no account, while the art of Holbein is 
supreme in the conception and execution of 
these tremendous but unequal compositions, 
A certain tendency to be sententious as well as 
didactic mars many pages of a book which has 
been prepared with creditable industry, and is 
in every respect worthy of its subject, large and 
ambitious as that is. 

The Granta and the Cam, from Byron’s Pool 
to Ely. Drawn and Etched by R. Farrer. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Here is a series of neat 
and pretty etchings, taken from those pic- 
turesque points of view on the river and its 
banks in which all Cambridge men delight. 
Although the graceful sketches are not devoid 
of artistic merit, their associations are more 
noticeable than their technical value, and 
therefore we place the work of Mr. Farrer among 
the ‘‘gift-books” rather than with engravings 
and etchings. In thirty-five views the clever and 
neat-handed draughtsman leads us down the 
Cam. After many struggles with excessively 
troublesome scraps of loose tissue paper, ‘need- 
lessly placed to protect the prints, we can select 
for special praise ‘ Byron's Pool,’ ‘ Grandchester 
Meadows,’ ‘ King’s Bridge,’ and the very bril- 
liant and pure ‘ Trinity Bridge,’ the reflections of 
which in the smooth water are capitally drawn. 
‘ Magdalene College’ is delicate and broad. The 
sky in ‘Stourbridge Common’ is meritorious, 
and the etching is the most solid of a series 
of which the chief defects are occasionally weak 
draughtsmanship and amateurishness. 








THE VOLTERRA CASKET. 
Oldlands, Uckfield, Nov. 6, 1880. 

Many years ago the late M. Lenormant, of the 
Bibliotheque (then) Royale at Paris, showed me 
a cast of the ivory casket described in the Athe- 
neum of to-day (p. 615), which cast M. Lenor- 
mant had procured from Volterra. 

Instead of being of the fifth or sixth century, 
the probable date of this casket is the eleventh 
or twelfth. A casket in many respects similar 
is in the public museum at Arezzo, another im 
the sacristy of the cathedral of Lyons, another 
was in the sacristy of the monastery of La Cava, 
and I have seen some twenty or more in public 
or private collections elsewhere. The finest I 
have seen is that now in the South Kensington 
Museum, which once belonged to the collegiate 
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church of Veroli; the sides of another, taken to 
pieces and badly put together (some of the 
figures being upside down), have been used to 
cover the front of the ‘‘Cathedra Petri” pre- 
served in St. Peter’s at Rome. 

In the memoir which I wrote in 1870 to 
accompany plates of the Cathedra Petri pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, 1 went in 
Appendix III. at some length into the reasons 
why ivory carvings of this class should be 
assigned to the eleventh or twelfth century for 
their date and to Constantinople as their place 
of origin. I then said of them: ‘They are all 
characterized by certain peculiarities and man- 
nerisms. Among these are an exaggerated 
slenderness of limb, a marked prominence of 
the knee-joints, and a way of rendering the hair 
by a mass of small knobs. The subjects are 
generally taken from some mythological story, 
and some work of classical art has, in many 
cases, evidently been copied by the ivory-carver, 
but the story is often misunderstood and mis- 
represented, and the movement of the figures 
copied with so much exaggeration as to become 
ridiculous; animals are generally represented 
with much truth and spirit and in very natural 
attitudes. The execution is usually remarkably 
neat and sharp, and the state of preservation of 
the ivory very good.” Arex. Nussirt, F.S.A. 


P.S.—Carvings of this class have been very 
generally supposed to date from the classical 


form the subjects of many of the tablets attached 
to the Cathedra Petri has been used as an 
argument to prove that the chair was probably 
the curule chair of the Senator Pudens, but 
they are not really constituent parts of the 


i period. The fact that the labours of Hercules 


*,* We simply copied the date given in the 
official catalogue. 








SFine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Royal Academicians and Associates will 
meet on the 18th inst. to elect a Treasurer. In 
the course of January they will probably choose 
four new A.R. A.s. 


THE approaching Winter Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will be exceptionally rich in 
interest through the liberality of several owners 
of fine pictures. For instance, Mrs. Hope has 
agreed to lend the whole of that large collection 
of Dutch pictures which is famous all over 
Europe. A large selection will be made from 
the gallery of the Earl of Carnarvon. Lord 
Cowper’s collection at Panshanger will furnish 
many great attractions, including the little 
Raphael. Many drawings by Flaxman, com- 
prising those the Academy has bought, and ex- 
amples belonging to the Fiaxman Gallery, Uni- 
versity College, London, will be arranged in 
a separate room at Burlington House. The 
Academy will open its doors on the first Mon- 
day in January next, as usual. 


Tue ‘‘sale season” may be said to begin on 
the 27th inst., when Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods will offer by auction a collection of 
ancient and modern water-colour and other 
drawings and pictures. Many of these works 
represent the modern, not the current, French 
school, and include examples by Gericault, such 
as studies for the ‘Race of the Barberi in Rome,’ 
from the antique and the nude, groups pre- 
pared for the ‘Wreck of the Medusa,’ horses 
drawn for ‘Le Maréchal-Ferrant,’ ‘ Adelphi 
Wharf,’ and the like. There are drawings by 
P. Potter, G. Romano, G. da Bologna, Par- 
megiano, Claude, Le Sueur, N. Poussin, Girodet- 
Trioson, Decamps, Charlet, and Gros. Among 
the pictures are works ascribed to Bonington, 
Charlet, Gericault, Girodet-Trioson, Gros, 
Marilhat, T. Rousseau, Van Dyck, Poussin, 
Rembrandt, Luini, Mantegna, Marcellis, and 

ubens. Most of these examples belonged to 
the late M. His de la Salle. 














Ir is said that Mr. Harry Quilter, whose 
monograph on Giotto we reviewed a short 
time since, has succeeded to the place long 
occupied by Mr. Tom Taylor in connexion 
with ‘‘ Fine Art” and the Times. 

In addition to the drawings by British and 
foreign painters which were mentioned in these 
columns as likely to be included in the forth- 
coming Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, Sir 
Coutts Lindsay has obtained promises of the 
loan of a considerable number of designs and 
studies for decorations made by Messrs. E. 
Burne Jones, Walter Crane, W. B. Richmond, 
and others. 

THE private view of the Hanover Gallery 
Exhibition, 47, New Bond Street, is appointed 
for to-day (Saturday). It contains oil paintings 
by British artists and original drawings and 
sketches for Punch. The collection will be 
opened to the public on Monday next. 

GENERAL DI CrsNoLa has so far recovered 
from his recent illness as to be able io take 
carriage exercise. 

Messrs. AGNEw & Sons are about to publish 
the under-mentioned engravings from popular 
pictures: ‘Imprisoned,’ by Mr. 8S. Cousins, 
after Mr. Briton Riviere; the same painter’s 
‘ Persepolis,’ which was at the Royal Academy 
in 1878, has been engraved by Mr. F. Stac- 
poole. M. Waltner has made great progress 
with a large and vigorous etching from F. 
Walker’s ‘ Wayfarers,) which represents a 
youth leading a blind man in a_land- 
scape. Mr. Millais’s portraits of Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone and Mr. John Bright, as engraved 
by Mr. T. O. Barlow, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication, together with ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ by the same artists, a companion to their 
‘Effie Deans.’ M. Waltner has in hand an 
etching after Mr. E. B. Jones’s picture ‘A 
Sibyl,’ which was lately at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery Exhibition. 

THE system adopted for free admission on 
Sundays to the exhibition of pictures at the 
Royal Institution, Manchester, this season is 
by ticket, and for last Sunday, the first free 
one, about 3,000 tickets were issued, but a 
portion only of the holders availed themselves 
of the privilege of entry, owing presumably to 
the bad state of the weather in Manchester. 
The rooms, however, were well filled. 

Ar Messrs. Agnew & Sons’ Gallery, Old Bond 
Street, may be seen a considerable number of 
pictures, the more important of which we have 
already criticized. Our readers will, however, 
not regret to have an opportunity for seeing the 
following examples, some of which are novelties. 
There are two luminous and rich waterfalls 
painted by W. Davis of Liverpool, ‘The Moun- 
tain Stream’ (No. 3) and ‘ Near Bettws-y-Coed’ 
(8). ‘Odd Fish’ (4), by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, is 
acceptable on account of the beautiful painting 
of fish in an Algerian shop. ‘The Doctor’s 
Visit’ (17), an interior with an Algerian lady, 
by the same, will be remembered. ‘ Young 
Eyes for the Old’ (21), a child threading a 
needle for an aged woman, is by M. E. 
Frére ; likewise ‘The Young Translator’ (66), 
‘The Little Drummer’ (117), and ‘A House 
at Antwerp’ (158). ‘A Winter's Morning’ 
(27) is a glowing snow-piece by M. L. 
Miinthe. Herr Schenck’s masculine ‘Goats in 
Distress’ (31) we admired at the Salon some 
ears ago. Signor H. Corrodi’s ‘ Moonlight, 

enice,’ (53) has many charms. ‘The Con- 
noisseur examining a Painting’ (57), by M. 
E. Fichel, shows the best form of a hack- 
neyed subject, and is careful and delicate. 
‘Brothers of the Brush’ (65), painters at work 
on the front of a dismal London house, by Mr. 
E. Crowe, impressed us long ago at the 
Academy. ‘The Concert’ (80), a musical 
party, is among the more refined of the works 
of M. Tissot. Although it is deficient in bril- 
liancy, and to be improved by additions to the 
beauty of the ladies, there is abundance of cha- 





racter in this noteworthy picture. By the 
same is ‘Blue and White’ (87), a party at 
breakfast in the bay window of an old room. 
Mr. Edwin Ellis has painted with power, richness 
of tone and colour, but with each element 
pitched too high for refinement, and every 
part exaggerated, an interesting coast scene 
called ‘ Towing Timber, Barmouth’ (89). ‘The 
Woodlands’ (93), though hot in colour, has 
most of the fine qualities of the art of its 
painter, Mr. Linnell. Besides these we noticed 
‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors ’ (102), girls 
asleep over ‘‘ good books,” by Mr. Calderon ; 
two sketches—‘Study of Trees’ (126) and 
‘Study of a Horse’ (129)—by G. Mason ; 
‘Moonlight’ (134), by J. Stark; ‘A Study 
from Nature’ (138), by Constable; ‘The 
Festival of Pomona’ (153), the energetic dance 
of a Roman family in a garden, by Mr. Alma 
Tadema ; and other works by Messrs. T. Faed, 
J. Bertrand, J. D. Watson, F. Heilbuth, H. 
Hardy, B. Riviere, P. A. Protais, L. Fildes, 
G. Morland, Crome, Nasmyth, Bonington, J. 


' Holland, and John Brett. 


We have been overwhelmed with letters 
regarding Constable's picture in Nayland 
Church, with which we have no space to deal 
this week. 








MUSIC 


—- 


THE WEEK. 


Her Masesty’s.—‘ Les Huguenots’ and ‘ La Favorita.’ 
CrrstaL Patack.—Fifth Saturday Concert. 
Sr. JamMes’s HaLt.—Monday Popular Concerts. 


THE cognoscenti of the opera have waited 
long for the advent of a new dramatic 
soprano worthy to be accounted a legitimate 
successor of Pasta, Schroeder Devrient, 
Grisi, and Tietjens. That Madame Gio- 
vannoni Zacchi will fill the vacant place 
does not seem likely, for she lacks some of 
the attributes which are most desired in a 
great lyric artist. But it is doing her no 
more than justice to say that her assump- 
tion of the réle of Valentine in ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ last Thursday week was more 
satisfactory than any witnessed of recent 
years on a London stage. She is possessed 
of a full, powerful, and penetrating voice, 
unalloyed by vibrato, and apparently under 
good control. Madame Zacchi refrained 
from attempting that great test of vocal 
endurance, the sustained c in the duet 
with Marcel; but at other times the compass 
of the music did not appear to occasion he 
any inconvenience. Her style is essentially 
dramatic, although she did not manifest the 
possession of any extraordinary histrionic 

owers. A further opportunity of gauging 
Ser capacity will be afforded by her em- 
bodiment of Lucrezia Borgia, advertised 
for Thursday evening. The less said about 
the general interpretation of Meyerbeer’s 
masterpiece the better. With the exception 
of Madame Trebelli, the whole of the per- 
formers were unsatisfactory, and some of 
them beneath criticism. On Friday Signor 
Manfrini, another débutant, essayed the 
difficult réle of Fernando, with very indif- 
ferent success. It was stated in the house 
that the singer had only arrived from Italy 
on the same day, and much may be excused 
under the circumstances. But Signor Man- 
frini has obviously passed the plenitude of 
his natural powers, and, though still capable 
of good declamation, cannot render justice 
to such an air as “‘Spirto gentil.”” The public, 
thanks to Mr. Armit, is being enabled to 
form a decisive opinion of the present status 
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of lyrical art in Italy. The experiment is 
instructive, and in a certain degree interest- 
ing; but it is far from pleasing. Com- 
parisons may be invidious, but they are 
sometimes necessary; and if we contrast 
the present performances at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with those given under Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s management last winter, it becomes 
a question whether the time has not arrived 
for hackneyed Italian operas performed by 
third-rate artists to give place to something 
infinitely superior in lyric art. Public sup- 
port is a matter of certainty ; it is the enter- 
prise alone that is wanting. 

After many years of undeserved neglect 
the works of Hector Berlioz seem at length 
to be taking the position to which, in spite 
of occasional eccentricities, they are fairly 
entitled. It is only a few months since his 
‘Harold’ Symphony was given at St. 
James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr, 
Ganz, and last Saturday it formed the 
opening number of the programme at the 
Crystal Palace, where it had been previously 
given in November, 1878, just two years 
ago. Every fresh opportunity of hearing 
this most interesting work enhances our 
opinion of its great musical value. Much 
that on a first acquaintance appears vague 
or crude becomes clear as we grow more 
familiar with it. This is especially the case 
with the ‘‘ Orgy of Brigands,’”’ which forms 
the finale, and absolutely demands study 
and repeated hearing for its proper appre- 
ciation. Westill adhere to our opinion that 
the second and third movements (the “ Pil- 
grims’ March” and ‘Serenade”’) are the 
finest parts of the work; but we feel sure 
that the whole symphony needs only to be 
well known to become, in the best sense of 
the term, a favourite with the public. The 
performance on Saturday was most excellent, 
the solo viola part being admirably ren- 
dered by Herr Straus. A very interesting 
novelty was produced at the concert in 
Mozart’s charming serenade for stringed 
orchestra, entitled ‘Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik.’ This is one of a class of pieces of 
which Mozart produced at least a dozen, 
hardly any of which are generally known in 
this country. The work in question was 
written in 1787, four years before the com- 
poser’s death, and a month or two before 
‘Don Giovanni’; it therefore dates from 
fits composer’s ripest period. It is but a 
small piece as regards length, but every 
movement bears the genuine Mozart stamp 
and reveals its author at once. The charac- 
ter of the melodies, the simplicity and, at the 
same time, the perfect finish of the work- 
manship, are as characteristic of the com- 
poser as anything to be found in ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ or ‘ Figaro.’ Though the work 
is published among Mozart’s quartets, it is 
evident, both from the inscription on the 
autograph and from the style of the music, 
that it was not intended for solo instru- 
ments, and that therefore the performance 
at the Crystal Palace by the whole of the 
strings was not open to the objection so 
frequently and justly urged against the 
performance of chamber music by full 
orchestra. Madame Koch-Bossenberger, 
from the Royal Opera, Hanover, made her 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday. She possesses a soprano voice 
of sufficient power and very remarkable 
compass, ascending with apparent ease to 





F in alt. She gave a concert aria by 
Mozart, ‘‘Ma che vi fece, o stelle,” with 
great brilliancy, and subsequently songs 
by Jensen, Schubert, and Eckert, besides 
Philine’s air from Thomas’s ‘ Mignon.’ 
M. Saint-Saéns’s clever Overture to ‘La 
Princesse Jaune’ concluded the concert. 

With the resumption of the Monday 
Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall 
last Monday the London musical season 
may be said to have commenced in earnest. 
The history of Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell’s 
enterprise, which has now entered upon its 
twenty-third year, is too familiar to need 
recapitulation. Happily the Popular Con- 
certs are now an established institution, and 
they have done more to promote a taste for, 
and a knowledge of, high-class music than 
any other concerts in London. The pro- 
gramme of Monday last included one item 
of great interest. This was Mozart’s Sere- 
nade in E flat for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, and two horns, written in the 
year 1781, immediately after ‘Idomeneo.’ 
A somewhat later work for the same com- 
bination of instruments—the Serenade in 
© minor—was produced last February at 
one of the Saturday Popular Concerts, 
and noticed in our columns (Athen. No. 2730). 
The serenade given on Monday, while 
in no way inferior to its companion, is 
even more attractive in style, being less 
serious in tone and much more brilliant. 
It was originally written for six instruments 
only, the addition of the oboes having been 
an afterthought. Hence the clarinet parts 
are much more important in this work than 
in the Serenade in c minor, and the music 
gains in proportion. Of the five move- 
ments of which the work consists it is diffi- 
cult to select one for special praise ; but the 
favourite number will probably be the adagio 
—an exquisite conversation between the in- 
struments, of which Mozart knew so well 
how to show off the distinctive features. The 
serenade is by no means easy for any of the 
executants; but the performance by Messrs. 
Dubrucq, Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Wotton, 
Haveron, Mann, and Standen was perfection. 
Finer playing could not have been desired. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Chappell may con- 
tinu' ‘s researches among Mozart’s Sere- 
nades and Divertimenti; he will find many 
works which are well worth reviving. There 
is, for instance, the delightful Serenade in 
B flat for thirteen wind instruments, which 
as a piece of tone colour is superior to 
either of the works he has yet given us ; and, 
to name but one other, there is a charming 
Divertimento in p for strings, one oboe, and 
two horns, recently published for the first 
time in the new edition of Mozart’s works, 
which would well repay his attention. The 
rest of Monday’s programme consisted of 
familiar pieces. Mdlle. Janotha played 
Mendelssohn’s Variations in £ flat; Signor 
Piatti gave Locatelli’s Sonata in p; and 
Beeethoven’s Trio, Op. 11, in which the 
pianist was joined by Mr. Lazarus and 
Signor Piatti, concludedtheconcert. Madame 
Koch-Bossenberger, of whose début at the 
Crystal Palace we have already spoken, was 
the vocalist. 








Musical Gossiy. 
THE annual festival service of the London 
Church Choir Association was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Thursday, the 4th. This associa- 





tion has now entered on the eleventh year of it, 
existence, and we cannot doubt it has been the 
means of promoting improvement in the musica] 
arrangements of many churches. Forty-tyo 
choirs took part in the afore-mentioned servigg 
the total number of voices amounting to 659, 
or 273 boys and 386 men. The music was, 
as usual, composed expressly for the occasion, 
The double chants were by Mr. F. G. Ogbourne, 
the ‘ Magniticat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis’ by Mr, 
C. E. Stephens; an eight-part anthem, “The 
Lord hear thee in the day of trouble,” by Mr, 
Hamilton Clarke ; and hymn tunes by Messrs 
W. H. Bayne, J. B. Calkin, J. R. Murray, 
J. F. Bridge, and F. E. Gladstone. Mr. H. R, 
Bird was the organist, and Mr. J. R. Murray 
the choirmaster. 

THE prospectus of the Royal Albert Hall @ 
Choral Society, which reached us just too late 
for notice last week, announces a series of eight 
concerts for the coming season, the first of 
which took place on Thursday, when ‘Judas 
Maccabeeus’ was given. The other works 
selected for performance are the ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Elijah,’ the ‘Hymn of Praise,’ Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ and Macfarren’s ‘St. John the 
Baptist,’ which has not before been heard at the 
Royal Albert Hall. The prospectus further 
states that arrangements are pending for a 
grand performance of Sullivan’s ‘ Martyr of 
Antioch.’ Mr. Joseph Barnby will continue to 
hold the post of conductor, and Dr. Stainer will, 
as heretofore, preside at the organ. 

Haypn’s ‘Creation’ was given at the first 
concert of the Brixton Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. W. Lemare, last Monday 
evening. 

Ar Mr. George Riseley’s fourth Monday 
Popular Concert at the Colston Hall, on the lst 
inst., Schumann’s Symphony in B flat, and the 
overtures to ‘ Ruy Blas,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ ‘ Semi- 
ramide,’ and ‘Der Freischiitz,’ were the chief 
works performed. 

Ir is intended next May to give three com- 
plete performances of Wagner's ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen’ at Berlin, in the Victoria Theatre. 
The Leipzig Opera company is to be engaged, 
and to be supported by Frau Materna, Herr 
and Frau Vogl, and Herren Jager and Reichen- 
berg. Herr Seidl is to be the conductor. 








DRAMA 


—~-— 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS’ Every Night at 8.90. LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEL FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘BYGONES.’ 
Doors open at 7. MORNING PERFORMANCES of ‘ The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS,’ SATURDAYS, November 13th and 20th; also on WED 
NESDAY NEXT, November 17th. at 2.30. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 
10to5. Seats booked by letter or telegram. 








THE WEEK. 

PRINCESS’s.—* Hamlet.’ Hamlet, Mr. Edwin Booth. 

THERE are two sources from which a light 
of illumination may be directed by an in- 
dividual actor upon a character such as 
Hamlet. From accumulated stores of 
analysis and criticism there may be drawn 
a conception which, embodying the latest 
conclusions of scholarship, is to the play- 
goer what a critical text is to the student, 
or the passionate temperament and the 
insight of an individual exponent may 
charge a representation with a fire which 
burns through it and reveals what before 
was hidden. A man capable of the latter 
effort is a great actor, one who accom- 
plishes the former and easier task is ordi- 
narily described as a sound artist. Mr. 
Booth is a sound artist. 

So far as the present generation. is con- 
cerned, Signor Salvini’s representation of 
Othello is the principal, if not the only, 
instance that has been witnessed of revela- 
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po 
tion emanating directly and wholly from the 
actor. Since the retirement of Macready a 
dozen more or less competent artists—Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian—have brought 
to bear upon the character of Hamlet a large 
amount of very varied reading and of intelli- 
gent speculation. Before the arrival of 
Mr. Booth—dismissing all thought of his 
brief season at the Haymarket in 1861, and 
regarding the present performance as his 
déhut—four men may be held to have con- 
tributed during the present half century 
to the adequate interpretation of Hamlet. 
These are Emil Devrient, who from Ger- 
man sources threw a strong light upon the 
manner in which certain scenes are to be 
played; Charles Kean, who, foraging in 
the past, selected and discarded with judg- 
ment; Fechter, who brought a large amount 
of intelligence to bear upon stage business, 
and as an iconoclast did good service; and 
Mr. Irving, who, with an insight subtler 
than any of his predecessors whom we have 
named, went near informing the character 
with something before unrecognized, and 
would probably have succeeded in so doing 
had not a curiously erratic and occasionally 
grotesque method impaired the value of his 
efforts, and drawn on hima kind of criticism 
which discouraged further experiment. 

Mr. Booth’s chief merit consists in giving 
a most temperate, thoughtful, and judicious 
rendering of Hamlet. The latest conclusions 
of scholarship are accepted by him and repro- 
duced upon the stage; there isno attempt to 
force upon the public new readings solely 
on account of their novelty; variations from 
former practice are enforced by a certain 
amount of authority; and there are few 
recent suggestions of criticism the value of 
which has not apparently been tested. From 
the German stage Mr. Booth has thus taken 
the idea of holding the sword in front of 
him like a cross while following the Ghost, 
while the idea, which also found favour in 
Germany, that Hamlet should cover his 
face with his cloak while listening to his 
father’s condemnation of his mother’s con- 
duct, is dismissed. It is impossible to 
follow seriatim the numerous instances of 
conformity with precedent or departure 
from it which are exhibited. One change 
that is made in the representation, that of 
introducing the Player Queen in the second 
act in the costume of a boy, was first recom- 
mended in these columns. Mr. Booth may 
claim the credit of being the earliest to 
profit by it. 

The cardinal fault in Mr. Booth’s concep- 
tion of Hamlet seems to be that it shows an 
almost slavish respect for the letter, and treats 
as formal and significant utterances what 
are, in fact, mere expressions of temporary 
and transitory feeling. This is frequently 
illustrated. When Hamlet says to his 
mother, ‘‘Look on this picture and on 
that,” there is some justification for bring- 
ing forward two paintings, since such may 
easily have been at hand. When, however, 
addressing Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
he says, d propos of the poor repute into 
which the players are said to have fallen, 
“Tt is not strange ; for my uncle is King of 
Denmark, and those that would make mows 
at him while my father lived give twenty, 
forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece for his 
picture in little,”-—we quote from Mr. Booth’s 
acting version,—there is something prosaic in 





assigning a directly offensive application to 
these words by making Hamlet lift miniatures 
of Claudius from the breasts of his two collo- 
cutors. It is needless, moreover, to draw 
the dagger from its sheath on the words ‘‘a 
bare bodkin.” Perhaps the strongest in- 
stance of this kind of over-caution consists 
in bringing Hamlet on the stage in the last act 
in a suit of sables. Not at all an improper 
or an unbecoming dress is this, though its 
effect is not in proportion to its costliness. 
It suggests, however, in connexion with the 
general treatment of the text, that the actor 
has read as a direct declaration of purpose 
the words spoken by Hamlet when he is 
told by Ophelia that his father’s death 
occurred two months ago, and not within 
these two hours, as he has wildly stated. 
“So long?” says Hamlet. ‘ Nay, then, 
let the devil wear black, for I’ll have a suit 
of sables.” To take these words seriously 
is treatment altogether too matter of fact. 
One more instance of a similar kind is more 
important, seeing that, in order to force 
upon a passage a meaning it does not bear, 
a speech of Ophelia ordinarily given is 
excised. ‘You are as good as a chorus, 
my lord,” says Ophelia, in answer to some 
explanation of the murder of Gonzago which 
Hamlet affords. To this he answers, “I 
could interpret between you and your love 
if I could see the puppets dallying,” and 
Ophelia once more retorts, ‘‘ You are keen, 
my lord; you are keen,” words which pro- 
voke Hamlet into coarseness. Mr. Booth 
speaks the first half of the sentence as an 
aside, and, conjoining the second portion 
with a subsequent speech, forces on it a new 
meaning. ‘I could interpret between you 
and your love” is inaudible to Ophelia, and 
is spoken with a sort of melancholy. “If I 
could see the puppets dallying” is then 
delivered as an expression of impatience, 
and is at once followed in the same strain 
by ‘Begin, murderer; leave thy damnable 
faces and begin.” 

This alteration, which a keen, excellent, 
and generally judicious critic, Mr. W. 
Winter, incorporates in the acting edition 
of ‘ Hamlet,’ has for result to substitute a 
wrong meaning for one that, besides being 
right, is just as intelligible, and to detract 
from the value of the exposition of Hamlet’s 
character which is afforded. That Hamlet, 
while giving up his claim on Ophelia, whom 
he thinks in league with his enemies, is 
strangely tortured is evident, and the utter- 
ances to her in which in the play scene he 
indulges, though ascribable to his assumed 
madness, are, in fact, outbursts of restless- 
ness, jealousy, and discontent. 

It is needless to multiply instances of 
departure from the character of Hamlet. 
Mr. Booth’s method is interesting, but not 
altogether satisfactory. The extreme tem- 
perance and sweetness of his Hamlet seem 
at times out of place. In his dealings with 
Ophelia, and even in his conduct towards 
Horatio, they are defensible, and their effect 
is pleasing and satisfactory. At other times, 
as in the closet scene and the graveyard 
scene, they are less good. His delivery is 
admirable, not only in intelligence, but in 
elocutionary ability, in which respect it 
stands altogether apart from most English 
performances. The attitudes employed are 
almost always well chosen. No attempt is 
made to force “‘ points,” and no eccentricity 





or affectation disturbs the audience. The 
shortcomings that chiefly interfere with the 
hold of the actor are that his performance 
strives vainly by restlessness to escape the 
charge of monotony, and that there is a lack 
of passion, command of which is apparently 
outside Mr. Booth’s resources. It would be 
easy to adduce instances of scenes which 
receive from the actor added beauty. Such 
are, to mention one or two only, the lines 
concerning the shapes of the clouds, which 
are spoken while Hamlet looks through a 
window, the addresses to the players, and 
especially the passage from familiarity to 
earnestness in the injunction not to mock 
Polonius, and the start on the recognition 
that the obsequies he contemplates are those 
of Ophelia. On the other hand, the scenes 
of action and of strongest passion, the close 
of the play scene and the death scene, lose 
a portion of their effect. Many assumably 
competent actors had been secured to sup- 
port Mr. Booth. It cannot, however, be 
said that they rendered him much service. 
The chief object of the Ghost appeared to be 
to reveal in the strongest light the stalwart 
and substantial form of his exponent. Mr. 
Leathes’s intelligent conception of Laertes 
was marred by the affectations of manner 
into which during the past year or two he 
has been betrayed. Mr. Farren’s Polonius 
might almost have been mistaken for Adam 
in ‘As You Like It,’ and Mrs. Vezin’s 
Gertrude showed none of the gifts we expect 
from an actress of her stamp. During the 
closet scene she fell into that feeblest of 
errors of never once following the direction 
of Hamlet's distracted gaze, a thing in real 
life absolutely impossible. Miss Maud 
Milton’s Player Queen was good, and Miss 
Gerard’s Ophelia developed towards the 
close high excellence. During the early 
acts nothing beyond formal prettiness was 
shown. In the closing scene, however, of 
her appearance, in which she distributes 
flowers to those around her, she displayed 
singular intelligence. Her manner of caress- 
ing her brother and the Queen as by some 
instinct of remembered tenderness, and the 
pulseless falling off of vacant fingers when 
the transient light of emotion died from her 
eyes, were fine, as was her momentary 
shriek upon recognizing her brother. The 
play is, on the whole, effectively mounted. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


In spite of the feeling of excessive height 
which is produced in the Princess’s Theatre, and 
in spite of some confusion of styles in the 
decorations, the general impression produced by 
the new theatre is favourable, and Mr. Phipps, 
the architect, may be congratulated upon having 
efficiently discharged his task of including a 
new theatre within the walls of the old. The 
approaches and lobbies are excellent, and the 
entire portion of the house which is without 
both the stage and auditorium, and includes the 
foyers, dressing-rooms, smoke-rooms, and the 
like, is excellent. A special feature is the hand- 
some entrance hall. In many respects the new 
building is satisfactory, and in some it is in 
advance of most existing theatres. 

Emm Patieske, the author of an excellent 
and far-famed book upon Schiller and his works 
which has passed through repeated editions, died 
at Eisenach on October 28th, at the age of fifty- 
six. He was born at Tempelburg in Pomerania, 
and, after studying philosophy at the universities 
of Berlin and Bonn, turned his attention to 
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history and the drama. For seven or eight 
years he acted at the Oldenburg Stadttheater, 
and assisted powerfully in elevating the 
character of that stage, mainly by persuading 
the actors to meet together regularly for the 
common study of their parts. In 1851 he left 
the stage, and began to give dramatic readings 
in the great cities of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, with brilliant success. His own 
plays, although some of them were acted at 
Oldenburg, were regarded by himself as studies. 
After his retirement as a public reader he lived 
at Weimar and devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of Shakspeare. Two of his own dramas, 
‘King Senmeut" and ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ bear 
witness to his interest in English seventeenth 
century history. 

Tue revival at the Odéon of ‘Charlotte 
Corday,’ the historical drama of Ponsard, has 
been accomplished with some éclat. Costumes 
of the utmost exactitude are obtained, and the 
representatives of Robespierre (M. Francois), 
Danton (M. Dumaine), and Marat (M. Clément- 
Just) reproduce faithfully the likenesses of 
these personages. Madame Tessandier is Char- 
lotte Corday, and Madame Alice Chéne, Madame 
Roland. 

A CATALOGUE of books to be sold on Tuesday 
and Wednesday next by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson includes some scarce theatrical works, 
among which are collected editions of dramatists 
of the seventeenth and ‘eighteenth centuries 
whose works have never been reprinted. 
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Just published, price 12s. 6d. 


ANTERBURY in the OLDEN 
SECOND EDITION, copiously Illustrated. 
By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A. 
“The visitors to the old city would find Mr. Brent’s book an entertain- 
ing and profitable companion.’’—Daily News. 
‘“‘Mr. Brent's admirable work is a perfect storehouse of information 
on matters connected with the past history of Canterbury.”—Reliquary. 
“The book is full of amusement for those who are fond of the social 
history of Old England.’’—Examin 
“To say that Mr. Brent’s volume is ides best guide to Canterbury is but 
scant peaiee. It may be read with pleasure and studied with profit. 
1. R. Smith, F.S.A.,* Collectanea Antiqua,’ Part 3, Vol. VII. 
Simpkin, “Marshall & Co. London. 
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M® JAMES THOMSON’S WORKS, 
Price 5s. each ; large paper, 10s. 

VANE’S STORY, and other POEMS. [Just ready. 

The CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other 


POEMS. 

“‘ There can, we think, be no doubt that ‘ The City of Dreadful Night’ 
contains many passages of great beauty. The — of real genius is 
upon it....He is both a scholar and a thinker....His muse takes a very 
wide and ‘bold sweep.’’— Westminster Review 

See also an article entitled “‘A New Poet” in the Fortnightly Review for 
September. 
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GREEK and GOTHIC. 


Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 





ALTERE S&B iTrR’s 
(Late MOZLEY & SMITH.) 


LIST. 


Progress and Decay in the 
Three Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By the Rev. 
R. St. JOHN TYRWHITT, Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. Nearly ready. 


The ART SCHOOLS of MEDIZ VAL CHRISTEN- 
DOM. By A.C. OWEN, Edited by J. RUSKIN, M.A., Slade Pro- 
fessor. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK, 


By the Author of ‘Make up for Lost Time,’ 
Christian Life,’ &c 


‘The Secret Trials of the 






The CONSOLATIONS of the CHRISTIAN 
SEASONS. 
Part I—ADVENT to EASTER. Crown 8vyo. 6s. [Now ready. 
Part Il.—E ER to ALL SAINTS. Un the press. 


By GEORGE EDWARD JELF, M.A., 
Kochester, and Vicar of Saffron Walden 


Canon Residentiary of 





The DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION of OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the late Archdeacon WILBERFORCE, 
A.M. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





WOMANKIND. Third Edition. By CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


Ry the same Author, 
BURNT OUT: a Story for Mothers’ 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“The story will please a far larger circle of readers than those for 
whom it is professedly written.’’—John Bull. 


London: Walter Smith (late Mozley & Smith), 6, Paternoster-row. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


By CECILIA FINDLAY. 
One Volume. 


“One of the Nar eae pleasantest, healthiest stories we have read for 
some time.” —Daily N 
“ Fresh, vivid, full ae azimation, and full of charac ter.’ '—Nonconformist. 
“* Written with grace and freshness, full of interest.’’—Graphic. 


GRISEL ROMNEY. 
By M. E. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Two Volumes. 


‘ Very interesting novel .’’—Standard. 
* Plot full of interest, narrative brisk and animated, story told with 
purity and simplicity ; bright, pleasant, and very readable 
Gracefully told.” —Academy. . James's Gazette. 


MATE OF THE JESSICA. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
Two Volumes. 





“ A dashing, delightful story of the sea.”’—Spectator. 
‘Exceptionally well written.”—Morning Post. 
“A good, healthy, smack of the: sea about it.’ 

“ A book of stirring incidents, never tedious.’ 


— Scotsman. 
'"—Daily News. 





NEW HISTORICAL FICTION, JUST PUBLISHED, 
HOW THEY WERE CAUGHT IN 


A TRAP: 
. 
A TALE OF FRANCE IN 
By ESME STUART. 
A very suitable Present for Young People (Girls as well as Boys) ; $ 
excellent for reading aloud in the Home Circle. Price is. 
‘“*A charmingly written tale.’"—Sinday Tim 
‘The character sketches and the glimpse of the Emperor are good.”’ 
Academy, 
* Simply and unaffectedly written, the story is sure to please.” 
Graphic. 


1802, 


THE MOST ORIGINAL GIFT-BOGK OF THE SEASON. 


STORY OF A DEWDROP. 
Ry Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


A Fairy Story, whose centre of interest is a dewdrep, and in which 
Nature, by means of bird and flower aud sunshine, is made the inter- 
preter of one of her most beautiful laws. Printed in brown ink. upon 
one side of the paperonly. Each page surrounded by a handsome border. 
Illustrate with Four Page-sized Coloured Plates, replete with fancy, 


and executed in the highest style of art. Price 5s. 





ENTERTAINING, ORIGINAL BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


TASMANIAN FRIENDS AND FOES: 
FEATHERED, FURRED, AND FINNED. 
By Mrs. L. A. MEREDITH. 


Tilustrated with 8 superb Coloured Plates of Tasmanian Flowers, 

Fruits, Butterflies, and Fishes, and with numerous Woodcuts. Every 
adventure narrated is strictly true, and the anecdotes of birds and 

animals are facts set down simply from the experience of the author and 
her family. The volume is very handsomely bound, and forms a most 
excellent gift-book. Price 21s. 

‘‘ The coloured illustrations are admirable—a credit alike to artist and 
printer. There can be but one opinion as to the beauty and sterling 
worth of this splendidly got-up book. which, thanks to its author and to 
Messrs. Marcus Ward, has come out just in near? for Christmas. It will 
make a choice present for young people. "—Gra, 

‘*To all youthful lovers of Natural History this will be the gift-book 
of the season. We have been tempted to take large extracts from it, 
but must rest satistied with a hearty commendation, and a desire that 
before Christmas it may be in the hands of many a youthful and delighted 
reader.’ —Land and Water 

‘We have not seep a book of its kind for a long time which we can 
recommend so thoroughly.”—Animal World. 





“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 


THE GUEST BOOK: 


A REGISTER for GUESTS to aa their VISITS at FRIENDS’ 
HOUSES 


The pages are divided by lines into spaces, which the Guests will fill 
up under the following printed headings :—Name, Residence, Arrived, 





Left, Going to, Events, Adventures, Remarks. With appropriate 
mottoes. Printed on the best writing paper, strongly bound, gilt edges. 
A necessary and valuable book for every town and country house, 
eventually becomir n interesting and usefal record. Forms a most 





acceptable present, and is particularly appropriate for a wedding gift. 


Price 9s. 
NEW EDITION OF MISS HAVERGAL’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
RED LETTER DAYS: 
A REGISTER OF ANNIVERSARIES AND BIRTHDAYS. 
With Texts and Original Verses Written by FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL, for each Day in the Year. 


The Nineteenth Thousand is now ready in a New and Artistic style of 
Binding, price 2s.; or with gilt edges, price 2s. 





CHILD’S LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
By SARAH GERALDINA STOCK. 


A New and Original Book for Children. Illustrated with numerous 
Voodcuts. Written in an easy, simple Style. 
Handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 6s. 


A CHEAPER and SMALLER EDITION for the “4 of Sunday Schools, 
tc., cam also be obtained, price 2 


MARCUS ‘WARD & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Suitable for Christmas Presents, School Prizes, &c., and for Home Read- 

ing, will be sent, post free, to any address on application. 


67 and 68, Chandos-street, Charing Cross, London, 
we 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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TWO POPULAR NOVELS OF THE DAY, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





THE DEAN’S WIFE, 
By Mrs. EILOART. 
5 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WITH CUPID’S EYES. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co. 31, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 





EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


The Burtons of Dunroe. By 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The book is a specimen of careful and intelligent 
literary workmanship.”’ 


Charlie: a Waif’s History, told 


by Himself. By Mrs. WOODWARD. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


The Dean's Wife. By Mrs, 


EILOART, Author of ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘How He Won 
Her,’ &. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


John Bull says :—“ Any reader who wants a good story thoroughly well 
told canuot do better than read ‘The Dean's Wife. 


Octavia’s Lovers. By the Author 


Amy Wynter. By Thomas A. 


PINKERTON, Author of ‘ Crossford.’ 
-Almost every character is 


‘* A pleasant story of simple English life... 
freshly and distinctly drawn.’'—Atheneum. 
“ A capital book to read.’’—Daily News. 


Carmela. By the Princess Olga 


CANTACUZENE, Author of ‘In the Spring of My Life.’ Translated 
by EUGENE KLAUS, with the Author's approval. 3 vols. 3ls 6d. 
The Daily News says :—“ Can be read | from beginning to end with 
interest, rising frequently to admiration.’ 


After a Dark Night—The Sun. 


By C.G. HAMILTON. 2 vols. 21s. 


With Cupid's Eyes. By Florence 


MARRYAT. 3 vols. (Immediately. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Civil War in Home and Land. 


By the Author of ‘A Bride from the Rhineland.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


Under the Rose: a Prose Idyll. 
By Mrs. HERBERT DAVY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Grephie says :—‘‘ The work of a centiercmen who has the soul of 
_—s he refinement of geni is....A pleasanter companion fors 
way = A. 4. journey than ‘ Uader the Rose’ we cannvt conceive, 

It is impossible to find any fault wit, it. 


Dona Perfecta: a Tale of Modern 


on n. Py B. PEREZ GALDOS, Translated by D. P. Ww. Crown 


Mildred Forrester: a Tale of 


Our Own Times. By “‘ADMA.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Red Cros:. Translated from 


the German by E. J. FELLO WES. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


The Minister's Daughters. By 


8. FRANCIS. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


Whom Did She Love? By Adair. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co, 31, Southampton- 
street, Strand, 
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Young Ireland: a Fragment of Irish History, 
1840-1850. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
K.C.M.G. (Cassell & Co.) 


Sm Gavan Dvrry’s “fragment of Irish 
history’ turns out to be even more of a 
fragment than the title-page of the book 
itself indicates. The dates 1840-1850, 
which immediately succeed the above de- 
scription of its contents, should mean that 
its subject matter embraced the whole or 
nearly the whole of the intervening time. 
It is as well to make it known at once that 
this is not the case. The narrative, so far 
as the present volume is concerned, stops 
short about the autumn of 1845, and a fly- 
leaf fronting the concluding page announces 
that Part IT. of ‘ Young Ireland,’ “ com- 
pleting the work,” is “in preparation.” 
Whether this discovery tends to create 
disappointment in so much of the history as 
is to hand may or may not be the case, but 
that something approaching to that feeling is 
likely to be experienced by an ordinary reader 
before he has perused the seven hundred and 
seventy odd pages of which this instalment 
alone consists is but too probable. Sir 
Gavan Duffy has a story to tell, and in many 
respects and in many parts a story of great 
interest, and he is pre-eminently qualified 
by position, by ability, and by familiarity 
with the events, for the task he has set 
himself. He, moreover, advances a further 
and a just claim to public confidence when he 
urges that ‘‘a larger experience of mankind, 
the responsibilities of political office, and 
leisure for reflection” have enabled him to 
scrutinize the events recorded “ from a new 
point of view, and to revise whatever was 
rash or ungenerous in earlier judgments.” 
But, unfortunately for his readers, Sir Gavan 
Duffy is unnecessarily diffuse in telling his 
tale. The superabundance of quotation and 
somewhat wearisome legal details, which 
he introduces and dwells upon excessively, 
can be interesting only to the few who, as 
actors in the scenes or as experts, have 
a special interest in them; they are not 
likely to secure the sympathy and attention 
of the reading public generally. There 
18 @ common want also of unity of de- 
sign rather too conspicuous throughout ; 
and the “ Birdseye View of Irish History,” 
which he inserts after his first three 
chapters, is not only a wholly needless 
and inartistic interpolation, but scarcely 





characterized by the spirit of forbear- 
ance towards political opponents which 
distinguishes the rest of the work. Had 
the book been curtailed by one half, or, 
better still, the two volumes which we are 
promised melted into the one which we are 
given, a greater success might have been 
predicted for the venture. 

For the theme is in itself—as has been 
said—one in many respects of great, and in 
some of even pathetic, interest. The rdle 
which that party which was called, rather 
than called itself, fhe Young Ireland party 
set itself to perform in Irish politics was a 
réle which in its inception, at all events, was 
pure and noble. It may fairly be doubted 
if Sir Gavan Duffy does not somewhat 
exaggerate its after influence when he 
ascribes to the controversies of those days 
‘for the most part the opinions which in- 
fluence the public mind of Ireland at present, 
or promise to influence it in any considerable 
degree among the generation now entering 
on public life”; but that they had a whole- 
some as well as unfortunate influence on 
the Irish character need not be denied. To 
raise the people to political fitness for self- 
government, and to procure them the oppor- 
tunity of it, by educating their intelligence 
instead of merely stimulating their passions; 
to appeal to them rather by the history of 
the past than through the hardships of the 
present; to free them from the slavish de- 
pendence upon leaders, either lay or clerical, 
to which they were only too prone; to evoke 
the spirit of national pride, and put it in 
the place of the blind instinct of resent- 
ment,—something like this was the ideal 
that the Young Ireland party set up, 
and towards the attainment of which 
it worked with a consistency, ability, and 
devotion in themselves admirable. The 
typical Irishman of that day, it should be 
remembered, did really bear some resem- 
blance to that typical Irishman of the stage 
with whom the present generation is familiar 
(there and nowhere else): he of the lower 
class ragged, reckless, and vindictive, while 
brimming over all the while with native 
humour; he of the higher class a swagger- 
ing, fox-hunting, dissipated squire, ever in 
advance of his means and rack-renting his 
tenants, who nevertheless looked up to him as 
a sort of chieftain with clannish faithfulness. 
How sorry a political unit was either one of 
these types, and how ill fitted to secure the 
honest working of representative institutions, 
it needs not to say. The Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act had rather lowered than 
raised the political character in the brief in- 
terval since it had become law. In the days 
of the penal code the bitter bondage in which 
three-fourths of the inhabitants were held 
had spared them, at all events, the humilia- 
tion of begging from the bounty of their 
oppressors, by placing the temptation to 
do so quite beyond their reach. Neither 
the legislature nor any office of emolument 
under the Crown was open to them. But 
after the Relief Bill not only might a 
Catholic aspire to be a member of the 
Imperial Parliament, but the becoming so 
placed at his disposal an amount of govern- 
ment patronage considerable at any time, 
but especially considerable just at this 
juncture, when O’Connell was in firm 
alliance with the Whigs in office. The con- 
sequence was that Irish representatives— 





and their constituents still more—were gene- 
rally shamefully venal. “The time had 
not yet come,” writes Mr. Sullivan (‘New 
Ireland,’ chap. vii.), ‘‘ when gree] 
integrity and purity of private life and 
character were weighed in estimating @ 
man’s title to public confidence and esteem. 
The ‘popular member’ in those days was 
returned by a combination of patriotic 
enthusiasm and religious influence, supple- 
mented by the necessary amount of bribery 
and intimidation.” Against this condition 
of things it was that the Young Ireland party 
took the field and waged unremitting war- 
fare. All their weapons were at first both 
professedly and actually of a purely literary 
nature. Men for the most part of perfectly 
stainless character, ardent, industrious, and 
absolutely sincere, in the first bloom of youth 
(the oldest of the original members was 
under thirty), they brought to the conflict 
considerable powers of sarcasm, of reasoning, 
and of invective, and they were aided by an 
outburst of genuine national poetry, which 
flowed in Ireland for the first time for cen- 
turies. Their medium of communication with 
their countrymen was the Nation newspaper, 
at the commencement their sole medium, 
though later on some of them took a 
prominent part in public meetings too. Sir 
Gavan Duffy gives an interesting account of 
how this celebrated periodical was projected 
and started. A casual meeting in the Irish 
courts of law brought him into communica- 
tion with two young barristers, ardent 
patriots like himself, Thomas Davis and 
John Blake Dillon. 

‘They put off their gowns, and we strolled 
into the neighbouring Phoenix Park. I learned 
that they had abandoned the Morning Register. 
aeceee After a long conversation on the prospects 
of the country, we sat down under a noble elm, 
within view of the park gate leading to the city, 
and there I proposed a project which had been 
often in my mind from the first time I met 
them, the establishment of a weekly newspaper, 
which we three should own and write. They 
listened eagerly to the proposal, but they had 
no money to spare, and were unwilling to accept 
any responsibility which might involve them in 
debt. I was able to find capital to a moderate 
extent, and I solved the difficulty by undertak- 
ing to become sole proprietor if they aided me 
in the management, and in this arrangement 
they gladly concurred.” 

Duffy was the editor as well as proprietor, 
but the leading spirit was Davis, a man by 
universal testimony of a singularly gentle, 
amiable, and affectionate nature. A single 
stanza of his—not given in the present work, 
but taken nearly at random from among the 
many hundreds of similar ones which he 
continued to contribute to the Watton, almost 
to the day of his death, with unflagging 
energy—may be quoted to show the spirit 
which he sought to infuse into his party at 
this time :— 

—_—Freedom comes from God's right hand 
And needs a godly train ; 

"Tis righteous men can make our land 
A nation once again. 

To what extent, and from what causes, 
these sentiments were afterwards ignored, 
and the humane and moral policy here fore- 
shadowed was perverted; by what melan- 
choly events the Young Ireland party was 
hurried into the excesses for which it 
was responsible later on—for this portion 
of the narrative we must wait for that second 
volume of Sir C. G. Duffy’s work which we 
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are informed is ‘‘in preparation.” The pre- 
sent one ends with the death of Davis, a not 
inappropriate point at which to pause, for 
with him died the brighter and more con- 


ciliatory and less-known phase of the Young 
Treland agitation, and the darker and better 
known one began in which he had no part. 





Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy. By Frede- 
rick Pollock. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ever since Lessing said, ‘‘ There is no other 
philosophy than the philosophy of Spinoza,” 
the fame of the Jewish thinker has been 
‘steadily rising. For this the reasons are 
not far to seek. In the first place, Spinoza 
is, as it were, the Dante of philosophers, 
inasmuch as his life is interesting apart 
from his thoughts. With the possible ex- 
ception of Fichte, Spinoza is the only post- 
Cartesian philosopher whose career has any 
romance about it, while at the same time it 
is the ideal of the philosophic life in its 
renunciation of all external goods. And 
further, Spinoza has the advantage over 
martyrs of free thought like Bruno or 
Vanini, whose fate was more tragic, that 
the ideas for which he scorned delight were 
worthy of the sacrifice. His speculation 
seems to have attained to something of a 
prophetic strain, and anticipated in a re- 
markable manner certain of the most striking 
tendencies of modern thought. By a method 
which appears at first sight entirely opposed 
to that of modern science, he arrived at re- 
sults which curiously coincide with the out- 
come of two centuries of investigation. 

Mr. Pollock’s volume does full justice to 
both Spinoza and Spinozism. To say that 
it is superior to anything which has hitherto 
appeared in English would be to give him 
but scant praise. The essays of Mr. Froude 
and Mr. Arnold are the only contributions 
in English at all worthy of the subject, and 
these are put out of competition by the small 
scale on which they were designed. If we 
must indulge in the futile luxury of a com- 
parative estimate, we must seek beyond the 
Channel for worthy rivals of Mr. Pollock’s 
book. Of the enormous literature which has 
gatherel round Spinoza, two works alone 
compete with this volume in fulness of treat- 
ment and in sympathetic insight: Dr. van 
Vloten’s ‘ Benedictus de Spinoza naar Leven 
en Werken’ and Kuno Fischer’s monograph 
contained in his ‘ History of Modern Philo- 
sophy’ (in the revised form published this 
year). Mr. Pollock appears to us to have 
surpassed the latter by his clear insight into 
the scientific bearings of Spinoza’s views, 
while Dr. van Vloten’s treatment is dis- 
figured by an antitheistic bias which ob- 
scures his vision on many important points. 
For the general reader, then, Mr. Pollock’s 
‘Spinoza’ is the best book extant, and it 
contains in addition many important innova- 
tions that will attract to it the notice of the 
professed student of philosophy. Indeed, it 
would be difficult, and probably impossible, 
to point to any English book on a philo- 
sopher and his writings which can be put 
on a level with this one. It should be 
added that Mr. Pollock has prefixed to his 


book an excellent bibliographical list of all | 


the works on Spinoza which deserve special 
attention, and in this has shown generous 
appreciation of the labours of his prede- 
cessors. 








Spinoza’s life and character are treated 
of in the first two chapters of the book with 
full sympathy. Too much stress has hitherto 
been laid on the solitary and isolated cha- 
racter of Spinoza’s life; comparisons to 
‘a Dutch picture of still life” or to one of 
Ruysdael’s cold skies are quoted by Fischer, 
who accentuates the isolation. Mr. Pollock, 
on the other hand, calls attention to the 
social side of Spinoza’s life, his relations 
with De Witt, his courageous conduct during 
the tumult against him, his friendly dealings 
with his landlord, &c. The point is of some 
importance as it to some extent prejudges 
the practical bearings of Spinozism, which 
is usually regarded as tinged with egoism. 
Mr. Pollock has done wisely in giving in 
an appendix the old English translation of 
Colerus’s life, in which these more pleas- 
ing traits occur. Admirable as is the por- 
trait given in the text, we have, as it were, 
a proof before letters in Colerus’s frank 
admiration of the man whose doctrines he 
abhorred. Something might have been said 
about a rather repulsive trait mentioned 
by Colerus, who reports that the philosopher 
used to divert himself by making spiders 
fight; the late G. H. Lewes suggested that 
he was examining the curious inversion of 
sexual selection among arachnides, and this 
is confirmed to some extent by the reference 
to microscopes which follows immediately in 
Colerus’s text. Mr. Pollock might, too, have 
corrected the misapprehension of Colerus 
with regard to the conduct of Dr. Meyer, 
who was with Spinoza at the last. Colerus 
roundly accuses him of stealing some coins 
and a silver knife, but Dr. van Vloten points 
out that they may very possibly have been 
his fee and a memento given to him by the 
dying philosopher. Colerus would naturally 
have little sympathy with the editor of the 
‘Opera Posthuma.’ The second chapter 
supplements the outer events of the life by 
supplying the personal details of the letters, 
and gives the philosopher’s opinions on 
subjects not immediately connected with his 
own theories. 

The next chapter deals with the sources 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. This is a question 
still sub yudice. While Kuno Fischer declares 
that Spinoza was not only a Cartesian, but 
never ceased to be one, Dr. M. Joel, of Bres- 
lau, attempts to affiliate him to Don Chisdai 
Creskas and other Jewish philosophers of 
the Middle Ages, and Prof. Sigwart would 
trace the germs of Spinozism in Giordano 
Bruno. Mr. Pollock sides with the last two 
critics to a great extent: he gives reasons 
for holding that Spinoza was never a Carte- 
sian, however much he may have been in- 
fluenced by Cartesian method and physics. 
An excellent summary of Spinozism is given 
(pp. 84-88), which shows Mr. Pollock to be 
completely master of his subject, and then 
the three chief elements are assigned to their 
respective sources: pantheism to the Jewish 
philosophers, monism and the conatus to 
Descartes. This view appears to be as just 
as it is novel, and at the same time due care 
is taken to insist that Spinoza is in reality 
original in his welding together of the 
borrowed doctrines. Mr. Pollock has had 
the good fortune to discover an additional 
connexion with medieval Jewish philosophy 
with regard to the most perplexing part of 
the ‘Ethics,’ the “eternity” of the mind. 
The connexion of this with the Averroistic 





doctrine of the vovs romrixés has hitherto 
escaped even the learned Orientalists who 
have dealt with the subject. Mr. Pollock 
traces it to Gersonides, and assumes that 
Spinoza might have met with it there, 
There is no need of any “‘ assumption ”’ that 
Spinoza was ‘not unacquainted with the 
writings of Gersonides” (p. 291), since 
Spinoza mentions him by name in one of 
the additional notes to the ‘ Tractatus Theo- 
logico-politicus,’ discovered by Bohmer and 
reprinted in Ginsberg’s edition. This shows 
that Spinoza kept up his reading in Jewish 
philosophy later than 1670, and confirms 
the general position held by Mr. Pollock. 
In treating of Spinoza’s indebtedness to 
Descartes’s physics, the error of the latter 
in taking quantity of motion to be constant 
is pointed out (Prof. Clerk Maxwell was 
the first to do so, if we remember rightly, 
in the article “Atom” in the ‘ Encyclopeedia 
Britannica’), and it is suggested that 
Spinoza saw its erroneousness towards the 
last. We may perhaps be allowed to re- 
mark that the late Prof. Clifford’s influence 
on his friend has given a reality to Mr. 
Pollock’s criticisms on physical matters 
which is utterly lacking in the foreign cri- 
ticisms of Spinoza. 

The next six chapters supply an admirable 
analysis of the ‘ Ethics.’ The subject pre- 
vents any criticism in detail of this part of 
the book, but a word or two must be devoted 
to the general treatment. Mr. Pollock has 
overcome the difficulties of expounding the 
‘Ethics’ most thoroughly. He effects this 
by translating Spinoza, so to speak, into the 
language of contemporary science. The 
feat is remarkable in every way. Fischer 
and Camerer content themselves with a 
somewhat laborious analysis of Spinoza’s 
views in their original form, but Mr. 
Pollock is so penetrated by the spirit of 
Spinozism that he enables his readers not 
only to understand Spinoza more clearly, 
but likewise to apply his views to contem- 
porary problems. As a result his account is 
more full of life, more capable of compre- 
hension, and, above all, more readable, than 
any we are acquainted with. By this 
method Spinoza is rendered more modern 
than any of the classical philosophers ; he 
appears to live again. At the same time 
the plan has its dangers; and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid thinking that Mr. Pollock 
has made Spinoza too scientific, though it 
must be allowed that he has effected an 
immense improvement by insisting on the 
scientific strain in Spinozism. He has, it is 
true, avoided the temptation to take the 
doctrine of conatus as an anticipation of 
evolution, which was, we believe, his view 
in his earliest essay in the Fortnightly Review. 
But he has explained away all Spinoza’s 
mysticism by this means ; after the manner 
of the Broad Church theosophists, he has 
‘“‘defecated Spinoza’s idea of God” (the 
phrase is Mr. Mark Pattison’s) till it has 
exceedingly little content. ‘The vital im- 
portance of the idea in Spinoza’s system is 
allowed by Mr. Pollock, yet it does not come 
out as a vitally important principle in his 
modernization of Spinozism; in this respect 
the old wine loses its savour in the trans- 
ference to new bottles. Apart from this, 
however, Mr. Pollock’s exposition is excel- 
lent; the treatment of the test of truth, 
causation, relation of mind and body, and 
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Jeasure and pain, may be specially referred 
to. Again, the exposition of the practical 
aspects of Spinozism is a distinct advance ; 
Mr. Pollock is here most sympathetic. Alto- 
gether this part of the book is quite unique 
in the power with which the doctrines are 
presented without their dress of antique 

hraseology ; to use a favourite expression 
of the philosopher, they are presented ‘‘ sub 
specie seternitatis.”’ 

The remainder of the book deals with 
Spinoza’s ‘ Tractatus Politicus,’ his relations 
to theology, and the history of his influence. 
As regards the first of these subjects, the 
author of a legal classic can speak with 
authority, yet we are afraid that Mr. Pollock 
somewhat overrates the value of the frag- 
ment, which he places above Hobbes in 
philosophic value, though he grants its 
inferiority in style and subsequent influence. 
Again, Spinoza’s relations to theology are 
not treated with that sympathy which informs 
the earlier part of the book. Throughout 
the work Mr. Pollock deals in somewhat 
unsatisfactory fashion with the ‘Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus,’ which he looks at 
more in its political aspects. Spinoza is the 
father of modern Biblical criticism, and no 
account of him can be complete without 
adequate recognition of the fact. It may 
be mentioned that the only serious omissions 
in the bibliographical list are connected with 
this subject, viz., Siegfried’s ‘Spinoza als 
Ausleger des Alten Testaments’ and Dr. 
Joel’s monograph on the ‘ Tractatus.’ For 
the English reader the omission is not so 
important, since Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
essay supplies the deficiency, but the com- 
pleteness of Mr. Pollock’s account is impaired 
by the inadequate treatment which the sub- 
ject receives. The neglect of this aspect has 
somewhat marred the last chapter of the 
book, on Spinoza’s influence. This is alto- 
gether too detailed: no individual who can 
be proved to have been influenced by Spinoza 
is omitted (some, e.g. Boerhaave, are intro- 
duced on very superficial grounds), yet there 
is no account of the manner and kind of the 

influence exerted by Spinozism, nor is any 
attempt made to “place” Spinoza in the 
general history of philosophy. To sum up 
our impressions, the book appears to give 
the best existing account of the Spinozistic 
tone, the vital principle of Spinozism, and 
is only inadequate in its dealings with 
Spinoza’s theology. 

It would be unfair to part from Mr. 
Pollock without speaking of the literary 
merits of his book. His complete sym- 
pathy with his subject gives his style at 
times a dignified fervour which adds life 
to the exposition. He has besides care- 
fully studied the question, “What is an 
index ?” and given a full answer at the end 
of his book. Finally, the bountiful trans- 
lations from the Latin are artfully couched 
in English that might well be contemporary 
with Spinoza. It would have been easy for 
Mr. Pollock to have palmed off his trans- 

lations as excerpts from a contemporary 
translation of the ‘Opera Posthuma,’ which 
had hitherto remained unknown. 








Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. 
Greene. (Allen & Co.) 

A YEAR ago we reviewed Lieut. Greene’s 

able but somewhat dry record of the 





Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. The pre- 
sent work may be viewed as a sort of 
supplement of a much lighter and far more 
interesting nature. In his official work 
personal adventures and anecdotes were 
excluded, but what he then omitted he has 
collected in the present little volume. 
Lieut. Greene, though not endowed with 
great descriptive powers, is evidently a 
keen and careful observer. He witnessed 
some of the most stirring scenes of the war, 
and, owing alike to his official position and 
the popularity of his nation in Russia, 
enjoyed great opportunities of intimacy with 
Russian officers of all ranks and of learning 
many facts and opinions inaccessible to other 
foreigners. No wonder, indeed, that he 
was a persona grata in the Russian army, 
for he sympathizes with Pan-Slavic ideas 
and hates England more warmly than the 
Russians. According to him the Turks 
possess no merit save courage. The English 
are selfish obstructives who have vainly 
striven to arrest the Czar’s civilizing 
mission. Lord Beaconsfield is a second 
Machiavelli, and ‘the most crafty and 
unscrupulous leader that England has had 
for many generations” ; ‘‘ who never has been 
troubled by scruples of humanity, or any 
other scruples to gain his end.” 

Obnoxious to good taste, however, as is this 
vituperative style, there is much in the work 
before us which will be read with the highest 
interest, though it must be admitted that 
there is a good deal of padding and more 
or less irrelevant matter. Two chapters, 
namely, one on ‘‘ The Russian Soldier,” the 
other on ‘‘ Russian Generals,’’ constitute the 
cream of the book. When the peasant 
joins the army the first thing he learns is 
unquestioning obedience, and too often his 
officers treat him as if he were nothing 
better than an animal :— 

‘‘T have only too often heard officers, par- 
ticularly of the lower grades, call a soldier on 
slight provocation a fool, an idiot, a dog, a pig, 
and follow it up with blows. I have even seen 
the first sergeant knocked down and cursed by 
one of the company officers in front of the whole 
company in line, for some slight misunderstand- 
ing of his instructions. Such cases are, of 
course, rare exceptions, but one of them leaves 
an impression on the memory not easily eradi- 
cated; and the deed is all the more flagrant 
because an instance of a soldier striking his 
officer is, so far as I know, wholly unheard of. 
Yet in spite of this humility in outward forms, 
it cannot be said that the soldier degenerates 
into being servile. Side by side with this un- 
bending discipline there exists a peculiar feeling 
of good-fellowship and mutual dependence 
between the officers and men. The men are 
jovial and good-natured among themselves, and 
have their own glee songs and dances, in which 
the officers are daily spectators. They freely 
discuss the movements of the campaign, and try 
to reason out—often arriving at a very just 
appreciation—the causes and effects of their 
marches and battles. The officers, when in good 
humour, are always offering some banter or 
jest, and receiving in turn quite as good as they 
give—the answers being never disrespectful, but 
often framed with very great cleverness and wit, 
and so aptly pointed as to bring down shouts of 
laughter from the men at the officer’s expense.” 

The regimental officers possess many both 
of the good and bad qualities of their 
soldiers. Owing to the want of education 
in the country generally, it is difficult to 
find 25,000 officers (the number commis- 








sioned) all possessing what in other armies 


is deemed an indispensable amount of 
mental culture. In fact, a large proportion 
of the Russian officers of the line are in- 
tellectually very little superior to the men 
whom they command. Now the latter being 
good machines, but wanting in initiative 
and individuality, these qualities are even 
more essential in the Russian than in other 
European officers. Unfortunately, the Rus- 
sian officers, partly owing to their want of 
education, partly to the centralization to 
which they are subject, are not gifted with 
the power of dealing with unforeseen 
emergencies, and often, when placed in 
novel situations, let things take their course. 

The chapter on Russian generals deals 
principally with the characters and careers 
of Generals Gourko and Skobeleff, whose 
names came much before the public during 
the late war. Gourko was forty-nine 
years of age at the beginning of the 
campaign. He had been all his life in 
the Cavalry of the Guard, and had seen 
service both in the Crimea and in the 
Polish insurrection. During the Russo- 
Turkish war he distinguished himself first 
as commander of the advanced guard which 
pushed over the Balkans; secondly, when, at 
the head of an army including forty-four 
battalions, he captured the redoubts which 
guarded the communications with Plevna. 
At the capture of the principal redoubt, 
garrisoned by 4,000 Turks, Gourko em- 
ployed 16,000 men, and lost 116 officers and 
over 3,000 men. This result created a great 
sensation in St. Petersburg society, for the 
troops engaged belonged to the Guard. 
Gourko was so much impressed by his losses 
on that occasion that during the remainder 
of the campaign he never led his soldiers to 
a vigorous assault, always having recourse 
to turning movements in preference. Lieut. 
Greene sums up his character as follows :— 

‘¢Gourko is the least popular of the Russian 
generals: his manner is brusque, he is very 
harsh with his men, and never pays personal 
attention to their wants. The men worshipped 
Skobeleff as a legendary hero, they loved 
Radetzky as a kind-hearted father, but they 
never developed any personal affection for 
Gourko. He is a man of restless, untiring 
energy, a high order of abilities, and he has 
rendered services of the greatest value ; but he 
never made himself one with his men. He has 
the brains of a leader, but lacks those qualities 
which gain men’s affections.” 

Skobeleff resembles a hero of romance 
rather than a modern general. He began 
life in the Guard, saw some service in the 
Polish rebellion, went through a course at 
the Staff College, spent two or three years 
in the Caucasus, and commanded a regiment 
of Cossacks in the Khivan war, which ob- 
tained him the rank of full colonel; two 
years later he accompanied General Kauf- 
mannin thefirst expedition against Khokand, 
becoming at its close, when only thirty, a 
major-general, and the next year, at the head 
of an independent force of only 4,000 men, 
completed the conquest of Ferghana, of 
which he was made governor. This appoint- 
ment he retained till a few months before 
the Russo-Turkish war. At first he had no 
special command, but at the passage of the 
Danube he obtained permission to accom- 
pany the leading division, and passed the 
river by swimming his horse across it. This 
brought him into notice, and his exploits 








during the remainder of the campaign are 
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well-known matters of history. In the 
great assault on Plevna he established him- 
self in the Turkish works at a cost of 8,000 
men out of the 18,000 under his orders, 
and was driven out next day. The failure 
was not his fault, for he simply carried out 
his instructions, and 

*¢ from that day his name was spoken of among 
the soldiers of the entire army in words of 
fables, as a man whose bravery could not be 
described. I have heard them speak of him as 
a general under whom they would rather fight 
and die, than fight and live under another ; for 
with him they knew they could never come to 
disgrace, but were sure they would achieve the 
fame of military heroes whether they gained or 
lost the day, whether they lived or were killed.” 


For his exploits at the assault of Plevna, 
Skobeleff was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and given the command 
of the 16th Division, which soon acquired 
under his leadership such renown as to be 
ken of to this ae as ‘‘the famous 16th 
ivision.” He won the affections of his 
men not only by his romantic courage and 
unrivalled skill as a commander, but by his 
unceasing care for their wants and comforts, 
and by the profuse liberality with which he 
advanced money from his own purse for 
their needs whenever public funds failed. 

‘In return for his care of his men he de- 
manded of them, first of all, unhesitating, un- 
flinching, unquestioning obedience to his orders. 
If he ordered a man to do anything, where im- 
mediate death was as certain as the sun in 
heaven, he expected to be instantly obeyed, 
without so much ag even a look of question or 
surprise. Himself a man of wide reading, 
speaking many languages, and having travelled 
in many lands, he gathered about him, in his 
personal staff, as rough and uncultured a lot of 
men as I ever saw in officers’ uniform; but they 
answered his purpose to carry orders, and, as he 
said, if he ordered one of them to ride his horse 
against the muzzle of a discharging cannon, he 
would do it instantly.” 

As regards discipline he was pitiless. If 
the slightest depredation was committed on 
the inhabitants, instantaneous and severe 
punishment ensued. He admitted that he 
eared nothing for the sufferings of the 

sants, but would not allow them to 
@ ill-treated without orders. Speaking of 
his soldiers, he said, ‘‘I want them to feel 
that they are merely my creatures—that 
they exist simply by my will.’’ His courage 
was almost superhuman. Firmly convinced 
that he should not survive the campaign, 
he was only anxious to turn his few remain- 
ing weeks or months to the most brilliant 
account. Lieut. Greene says of him :— 

‘* His personal bravery was not only of the 
most reckless character, but at times it seemed 
to partake of the merest bravado, in which only 
extraordinary luck prevented him from reaping 
in death the well-earned reward of his foolish- 
ness. He always wore a white coat, a white 
hat, and rode a white horse in battle, simply 
because other generals usually avoided these 
target-marks. He was perpetually riding at 
breakneck speed over some fence or ditch, 
leaving half his staff and orderlies sprawling in 
it. He never lost an opportunity of displaying 
courage. He went into battle in his cleanest 
uniform and fresh underclothing, covered with 
perfume, and wearing a diamond-hilted sword, 
in order, as he said, that he might die with his 
best clothes on. For a long time he wore, with 
evident affectation, a coat in which he had been 
wounded, and which had a conspicuous patch on 
the shoulder. Yet all this was not mere bravado 
and nonsense, but was the result of thought and 








almost cold-blooded calculation. It was intended 
to impress his men, and it didso. They firmly 
believed he could not be hit, and whenever they 
saw a white horse, coat, and cap among them, 
they knew that was Skobeleff, and so long as 
he was there they felt sure that everything was 
going well.” 

From the above extracts it is easy to see 
that Skobeleff is a very remarkable man, and, 
should he be spared, his name will probably 
occupy a brilliant place in history. Our 
author anticipates that he will some day be 
the Russian commander-in-chief in a war 
on the Eastern Question, and in that case he 
will be classed with ‘‘the five great soldiers 
of this century, side by side with Napoleon, 
Wellington, Grant, and Moltke.” 








I’ Ane. Par Victor Hugo. (Paris, Cal- 


mann Lévy.) 
To say of this book that it is full to over- 
flowing of poetry and brilliance, eloquence, 
tenderness, and all kinds of beauty, is 
almost superfluous, seeing by whom it is 
written. It is not merely that it dazzles 
the reader till he fairly sighs for a little dull 
writing, but every line is as musical and 
as deeply steeped in colour as though the 
intellectual substance of the poem had 
been made to yield to the sensuous expres- 
sion, after the fashion of Baudelaire and 
Gautier. This, indeed, is the great triumph 
in French verse, to grapple with the warring 
forces of metrical music and of prose pre- 
cision, and fuse them so masterfully that 
each seems born of the other. These ex- 
cellences are specially shown, as might 
have been expected, in the poet’s impeach- 
ment of society in regard to its treatment of 
children :— 
Pédagogues! toujours c’est ainsi que vous faites. 
Tout l’esprit humain doit se mouler sur vos tétes ; 
Pégase doit brouter dans votre basse-cour, 
L’aile morte, et manger de votre foin. Le jour 
Ou, de votre perruque arrangeant les volutes, 
Fiers, perchés sur Zoile et Batteux, vous voulfites 
Définir le génie, expliquer la beauté, 
Les mauvais estomacs ont dit: Sobriété ; 
Les myopes ont dit: Soyez ternes; la clique 
Des précepteurs, geignant d’un air mélancolique, 
A décrété: Le beau, c’est un mur droit et nu. 
Donc Rubens est trop rouge et Puget trop charnu ; 
L’art est maigre ; Vénus serait plus belle, étique. 
Shakspeare, ce Satan de votre art poétique, 
Prodigue image, idée et vie 4 chaque pas; 
La nature, imitant Shakspeare, ne voit pas 
Sur une vieille pierre une place vacante 
Sans la donner a l’herbe ou J’offrir 4 l’acanthe ; 
Le lierre énorme ov l'art mystérieux se plait 
Emplit Heidelberg comme il emplit Hamlet; 
Vous coupez cette ronce auguste qui soupire ; 
Vous tombez a4 grands coups de serpe sur Shakspeare, 
Marauds, et vous frappez, jusqu’a n’en laisser rien, 
Sur le grand chéne ov flotte un hymne aérien. 


A qui donc croyez-vous persuader, 6 cuistres, 

Que le beau, que le vrai vous ont pris pour ministres, 
Et qu’Horace va dire: Hic lucidus ordo, 

Parce que vous tirez des crétins au cordeau ! 


N’est-il pas odieux, 6 Jean-Jacque, 6 Moliére, 

O d’Aubigné, du droit puissant auxiliaire, 

Qui disais en voyant un roi: Qu’est-ce que c’est ? 
Montaigne, 6 bon Michel que son pére faisait 
Eveiller le matin au son de la musique, 

Diderot qui raillais tout le vieil art phthisique, 

O libre Hoffmann, planant dans les réves fougueux, 
N’est-il pas désolant, dites, de voir ces gueux 
Tatoués de latin, de grec, d’hébreu, ces cancres 
Dont l’éme prend un bain dans la noirceur des encres, 
Exécuter l’enfance en leurs blémes couvents ! 

Ne sont-ils pas hideux, ces faux docteurs, savants 
A donner au progrés une incurable entorse, 
Commengant par l’ennui pour finir par la force, 

Du baillement allant volontiers au bdillon, 
Logiques, de Boileau concluant Trestaillon, 





Vantant Bonald, couvrant de béates exergues 
Piet, Cornet, d’Incourt et Clausel de Coussergues, 
Tachant d’éteindre l’astre au fond des bleus éthers! 
N’est-il pas monstrueux de voir ces magisters, 
Casernés dans l’horreur de leur Isis occulte, 
Poser sur l’avenir qui s’envole en tumulte 

Avec l’emportement d’Achille et de Roland, 
Ayant dans l'ceil l’éclair de Vasco s’en allant 

Ou de Jason partant pour la plage colchique, 
Leur baton de sergent instructeur monarchique, 
Et crier aux esprits: A droite! alignement ! 


Even here, however, we see the difference 
between au intellect such as M. Hugo’s— 
tender, feminine, passionate, and unpenetra- 
tive—and the masculine grip of such ap 
intellect as Rabelais’s when dealing with 
the same question—the education of yo 
Gargantua; anintellectthat, without any out- 
cries, without any of those frantic gesticula- 
tions which are best expressed by the word 
‘‘ French,’’ seizes the oe by the throat, 
so to speak, and, after choking it, passes on, 
What a people is this to have once produced 
a Rabelais! 

Indeed, M. Hugo’s radical infirmity—and 
it is the radical infirmity of the modem 
French temper—is seen in the conception 
no less than in the structure of this 
poem. It isan astounding fact that, while 
other countries grow older, France grows 
in the matter of subtlety younger. M., 
Taine is great in generalizations upon 
national characteristics as the outcome of 
air, clothing, and food; why did he never 
light upon this, the most interesting gene- 
ralization of all? ‘The Greeks are always 
children,” said the Egyptians. ‘The 
French become so with the years”’ will be 
the verdict of the future Taine. 

That this book—consisting of the argu- 
ments of a donkey against Kant, who, it 
seems, represents the modern temper 
usually affiliated upon Comte—is being 
received in France as the perfection of all 
that is powerful in satire is a striking 
illustration of the change that has come 
over the French since the Revolution. They 
were a humorous if not a subtle people 
once; but from that ocean of blood and 
tears France has arisen a new nation: earnest 
and energetic now as any Teutonic nation 
can possibly be; brilliant and witty beyond 
comparison, but humorous no longer. That 
badinage which serves for humour in 
France is not humour at all, either in the 
Rabelaisian or the Moliéreian sense; it is 
nothing but a form of wit—wit in solution 
perhaps. And the reception of this book 
is a notable instance of that astonishing 
simplicity of character which now underlies 
the French mind, and is at the basis even 
of its brilliance. It is the great charm of 
a Frenchman that he never knows when he 
is ridiculous, as it is the great fault of an 
Englishman that his morbid consciousness 
of what an absurd creature the human 
animal really is makes him shy. None but 
Frenchmen of the nineteenth century would 
have dreamed of attacking Kant as typify- 
ing the society of our day; none but French- 
men would have dreamed of putting the 
attack into the mouth of a donkey; and 
assuredly none but a French public could 
read a page of such a satire without smiling 
—smiling, not with the poet, but at him, 
as a man possessing power without know- 
ing how to use it. 

The conception of the poem is, in fact, an 
illustration of that obtuseness to the ridi- 
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culous side of things which, if his fecundity 
of wit is considered, makes M, Hugo a 
henomenon in literature. That the donkey 
in the poem is to be taken as typifying 
unsophisticated man is true; but where 
is the force, and especially where is the 
humour, of symbolizing unsophisticated man 
by the creature which, fairly or unfairly, 
has been for ages considered the type, not 
of unsophisticated intelligence, but of 
stupidity? This is just the kid of mis- 
take into which always falls the man who, 
without the gift of humour, tries to be 
humorous. M. Hugo has somehow appre- 
hended the fact that incongruity is at the 
bottom of humour. Now a donkey is con- 
sidered the type of stupidity. It is incon- 
gruous, therefore, to use him és a symbol 
of the contrary of asinine stupicity—human 
common sense ; therefore it is humorous so 
to use him! The poet writes his denuncia- 
tions against things in general, puts them 
into the mouth of an ass, and thinks that 
this mechanical incongruity has made them 
humorous. Suppose that Shakspeare had 
clapped the ass’s head upon Oberon’s 
shoulders instead of bully Bottom’s, and 
that Oberon’s poetical utterances had issued 
from the ass’s mouth, would an incongruity 
such as that have added humourtothe poetry? 
But here is just the difference between the 
great humourist and the man who tries to 
manufacture humour. That wisdom from 
the mouth of harlequin is humorous Rabe- 
lais has shown, but serious and savage invec- 
tive gains no humour and loses emphasis 
from being put into the mouth of an ass. 
M. Hugo does not at all understand the 
requirements of the form of satire he has 
adopted. Among satiric methods that of mar- 
shalling the actual conditions of civilization 
as they exist at any place or time, and ar- 
raigning them before the bar of an outside 
intelligence unsophisticated by those condi- 
tions, has been a favourite in all literatures. 
And nowonder: it isa method at once piquant 
and by a certain kind of satirist easily 
handled. It is a perfectly legitimate and, 
indeed, admirable method, involving as it 
does that kind of incongruity which (ac- 
cording to a definition we once ventured 
upon in these columns) is essentially the 
incongruity of humour, as distinguished 
from the kind of incongruity at the basis of 
mere caricature. That is to say, the forms of 
lifetreated by the humourist afterthis method 
are tested by what may almost be called an 
absolute standard, and not by a relative and 
conventional one, as is the case in caricature. 
The distinction we are speaking of is easily 
illustrated: it is the incongruity of carica- 
ture, for instance, which makes the English- 
man of to-day (dressed in his frock-coat and 
chimney-pot hat) smile as much at Eliza- 
bethan ruffs as at the fantastic roll collars 
and pantaloons of the first quarter of this 
century. But it is the far deeper incongruity 
of humour which would make an angel or a 
donkey smile at all English costumes alike. 
If the imaginary critic is a donkey, he must 
think like a donkey, not like a man, or where 
is the humour of calling him a donkey? 
With regard to the form of satire under 
discussion, the principal faculties required 
or its.successful production are lightness of 
hand, entire self-dominance, and, above all, 
playfulness of temper. The incongruity 
between the form of life satirized and the 





ideal standard of the unsophisticated intelli- 
gence observing and criticizing it should 
come out naturally and inevitably, and 
should seem as little as possible to be an 
artistic result arranged by a satiric wire- 
puller. Unless the satirist secures this 
kind of success he secures no success at 
all, and his work has that quality of hard- 
ness which is the great defect of Edgar 
Quinet, and which killed the brilliant 
satirical fancies of Douglas Jerrold as soon 
almost as they were born. 

The goal before the eyes of the satirist 
should be to appear as unconscious of satire 
and of a satirical marshalling of the condi- 
tions satirized as actually was the real 
Chinese poet-philosopher Pin, in whose 
diary are recorded the adventures and the 
comments on English society of the Chinese 
embassy to London some few years ago— 
by far the most deliciously humorous pro- 
duction, we may add, that has appeared 
in our time, unless perhaps we except the 
equally unconscious humour of the pictures 
of English eighteenth century life in 
‘L’Homme qui Rit,’ or the still more 
splendid sketches of British aristocracy 
furnished by American interviewers and 
novelists of the fashionable kind. It can- 
not be said that in this style of satire the 
French have ever excelled, in the way that 
some English writers have excelled, such as 
Goldsmith in his ‘Citizen of the World,’ and 
Hawthorne in the ‘New Adam and Eve.’ 
Even La Fontaine in ‘Le Paysan du Danube’ 
shows, every now and then, that Gallic 
eagerness and emphasis which are fatal to 
this kind of work. Yet it is the best thing 
of the kind in French. The requisite temper, 
however, for this method is in its essence 
Spanish—philosophic, shrewd, lazy, and 
calm ; and perhaps it is only in those French 
writers where Spanish influence is seen— 
writers like Moliére, for instance, and Le 
Sage—that we may expect to find even a 
latent capacity for the kind of humour re- 
quired in this special form of art. This is 
not to disparage modern French writers. 
There is no more interesting person than 
a Frenchman, but it would be as un- 
generous as it would be idle to look for 
anything Cervantic from him. 

In saying so much as this we have 
pretty broadly hinted that the faculties 
requisite for the production of the kind of 
satire in question are exactly the opposite 
of those for which M. Victor Hugo has 
become justly famous. His splendid genius 
is beyond all cavil, but he is nevertheless 
a standing example of what a powerful 
factor in literary success is mere emphasis. 
There is no nonsense so absurd that it will 
not gain vogue, if promulgated by an em- 
phatic writer. And in real life emphasis 
rules the world, or did until, of late, irony 
has begun to supplant it in some countries. 
Even France herself—who, from some 
reason or another, has, we say, lost 
since the Revolution what leaven of the 
Spanish temper she had under the old 
régime—seems to be struck now and then 
with astonishment at the temper, so markedly 
anti-Spanish, displayed by M. Victor Hugo. 
As anything other than a purely local satirist 
he is perhaps the most unsuccessful writer of 
satire that has ever lived; not, assuredly, 
owing to any lack of intellectual power and 
brilliance—much of what is called his poetry 





is his brilliant wit—but because he is as a 
satirist born out of his time. Scolding, in 
short, has ceased to be an effective satirical 
weapon. Outside France the people of 
the nineteenth century have become too 
knowing for the ingenuous scoldings of 
M. Hugo to rouse in them anything 
deeper than a smile, whether he scolds 
on the right side or the wrong. That there 
have always been two kinds of satire, the 
radical opposites of each other—the satire 
of direct invective and the indirect satire of 
irony—is no doubt true; but we have out- 
grown the former kind of satire. Man as 
he gets older ceases to be scared by thunder. 

It may not be for good that this change 
of temper has come about in England ; it 
it may not be for good that Macaulay’s essay 
on Barére is instanced now, not as a proof 
of Macaulay’s power, but of his simplicity ; 
but it is obvious that the change has come 
about, and it explains why it is necessary 
to pronounce this latest production of one 
of the greatest poets and one of the most 
generous souls of our time a failure as a 
weapon of attack no less than as a work of 
art. Remembering as we do the nobility 
of the man and the splendour of the poet, it 
is pathetic to see the earnestness with which 
he belabours the air with what he takes to 
be a formidable club, whereas all that the 
reader can see is a giant brandishing a flail, 
whose rebound bruises his own august head, 
and bruises nothing else. 

With regard to his objurgations about 
Kant, the reader will most likely be per- 
plexed in some parts of the m as 
to whether he should not read Comte 
for Kant. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the word ‘“‘ Kant” in the 
poem is anything more than a word of 


ornament. It is not to be taken as re- 
presenting any concept in the poet’s 
mind of the Kénigsberg philosopher. 


It is no impeachment of Victor Hugo 
to suppose that he never read a chapter 
of Kant in his life, or that if he 
did read one he failed to understand it. 
There is no reason in the world why he 
should read and understand Kant. Cole- 
ridge tried to do so, and caused all true 
lovers of poetry to be very angry with 
Kant. It is true that Alfred de Musset 
turned to absinthe and metaphysics, 
studied Descartes, Spinoza, Cabanis, and 
Maine de Biran, and obtained ‘‘un grand 
prix de philosophie” ; but that was when 
metaphysics was still, like fencing, @ 
fashionable accomplishment of French 
youth. All that M. Hugo knows of Kant 
is that he has the reputation of being not 
only a philosophe, but a German, and that 
his name, like that of Thales, Words- 
worth, Young, Xenarchus, Tiraboschi, and 
the hundreds of others that adorn his 
pages, is useful as an ornament of this 
the latest of his ‘“ poetic runs.” The 
phrase “ poetic runs” requires to be defined, 
as we are in hopes it may supply a want 
always felt by the critic when seeking to 
classify M. Victor Hugo’s more characteristic 
productions. The Australian bower-bird 
builds, besides its legitimate nest, a series 
of long and brilliant ‘“‘runs” or arcades 
in which to play, decorating them with 
every glittering thing it can find—coloured 
shells, gay feathers, minerals, and, in defauit 
of these, with rags and bones ; but the bones 
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must always be shiny, and the rags must 
always be coloured. Then they are as good 
as gems. It is the same with ‘‘ poetic runs.” 
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The Trumpet-Maor. By Thomas Hardy. 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Sylvestra. By A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. 
& Sons.) 

Dimplethorpe. By the Author of ‘ St. Olave’s.’ 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. 
Carrington. 3 vols. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

Mr. Harpy seems to be in the way to do 

for rural life what Dickens did for that of 

the town. Like the elder novelist, he finds 
his characters entirely in the middle or 
lower middle class. With the “nobility 
and gentry” he has nothing to do. In one 
respect, indeed, he is more fortunate than 

Dickens. Readers who, like the old Scot, 

would rather hear the lark sing than the 

mouse squeak, are probably in these days 

the majority, and for them Overcombe Mill 

and the downs of Dorsetshire will have more 

attractions than the neighbourhood of Golden 

Square or Lant Street in the Borough. But 

setting aside invidious comparisons, it may 

be said that in the ten years or so which 
have elapsed since Mr. Hardy’s first anony- 
mous novel raised hopes that the yeoman 
class had found its sacer vates, his steady 
progress has fully justified these antici- 
pations. No doubt he still retains one or 
two of his old mannerisms, notably his ten- 
dency to far-fetched similes—as when he 
compares the ruddy Festus Derriman’s 
teeth to “snow in a Dutch cabbage,” and 
elsewhere to white chessmen hemmed in by 
the red—and his habit of putting into the 
mouths of illiterate rustics idioms which we 
can hardly believe to be theirs, and expres- 
sions which are surely not characteristic. 

His practice, which no doubt has much to 

justify it, of refusing (in his own words) 

“‘to encumber the page with obsolete pro- 

nunciations of the purely English words, 

and with mispronunciations of those derived 
from Latin and Greek,’ adds to the un- 
natural effect of such sentences as these :-— 

‘*If Boney could only see ye now, sir, he’d 
know too well that there’s nothing to be got 
from such a determined skilful officer but blows 
and musket balls...... You would outshine ’em 

all, and be picked off at the very beginning as a 

too-dangerous brave man.” 

Mr. Hardy has in former books done worse 

than this, but this is bad enough. Not even 

his undoubted accuracy of observation in 
some matters can make us credit that such 
language as this, even if translated into the 
correct dialect, would have been within the 
compass (to use another word of Mr. 

Hardy’s own) of the man-of-all-work in a 

small Dorsetshire farmhouse at the date 

when ‘‘Boney” was an object of terror. 

So much for minute criticism. "When we 

come to more substantial matters we have 

nothing but praise for ‘The Trumpet-Major.’ 

It will probably disappoint readers who 

crave for ‘‘sensation,”’ albeit there are plenty 

of sufficiently exciting incidents in it. The 
author has not that power of enthralling 
the reader’s interest which is possessed, for 
instance, by Mr. Blackmore; or if he has it 
he does not care to exercise it. But he is 


(Bell 





second to no living writer in the art of 
making one see his scenes and know his 
characters. He called one of his earlier 
books ‘‘a Dutch picture.” In ‘The Trumpet- 
Major’ there are a dozen such. The supper 
at Miller Loveday’s, in the course of which 
several of the leading personages are intro- 
duced to the reader, is simply perfect of 
its kind; only the reader will wish Mr. 
Hardy had given a little more of Ser- 
geant Stanner’s song. Excellent, too, 
almost Rabelaisian in its profusion, is the 
account of the preparations for Bob Love- 
day’s wedding feast; and full of spirit the 
description of the same Bob’s flight from 
the press-gang. Nor have we ever in the 
present story to complain of the introduction 
without due cause of incidents beyond the 
bounds of reasonable probability. The per- 
sonages, too, are admirably touched. It is 
true, no doubt, that the heroine is, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, a fool, and the 
gallant Bob Loveday another; and that the 
reader cannot help feeling more regard for 
Matilda of the doubtful reputation than for 
the correct and ladylike Anne. But Mr. 
Hardy has always inclined to the cynical 
rather than to the sentimental; and it should 
be said also that, like a true artist, he never 
attempts by any indication of his own pre- 
ferences to bias his reader’s judgment. Yet 
it can be hardly doubted that he likes his 
hero. John Loveday, the trumpet- major 
from whom the book takes its title, is the 
best character that Mr. Hardy has ever 
drawn. Indeed, there are few figures in all 
fiction more pathetic, and in a quiet way 
heroic, than this simple, loyal, «affectionate 
soldier, who no more dreams «/ breaking 
a promise made in a hurry to a number 
of drunken roisterers than he objects to 
thrashing one of these very roisterers at 
a later period for impertinence to the girl 
he loves, or hesitates to receive on his own 
bare hands a stream of boiling water to save 
the same girl from a possible scalding. In 
all he does he is influenced by two motives: 
affection for his brother Bob, an easy-going 
sailor, who exercises to the full his sailor’s 
privilege of being on with the new love 
before he is off with the old, and love for 
Anne Garland. Between these two poor 
John is sorely tried; yet, as Anne’is 
obviously unworthy of him, the reader is 
hardly inclined either to sympathize fully 
with his trials or to regret the final result. 
Still, when the poor steadfast and unselfish 
man goes off ‘‘to blow his trumpet till 
silenced for ever upon one of the bloody 
battle-fields of Spain,” one feels that, to 
himself at least, his parting joke about ‘‘a 
soldier’s heart not* being worth a week’s 
purchase” is eminently inapplicable. In 
conclusion, we may say that ‘ ‘The Trumpet- 
Major,’ while it is not one of those books 
which once begun make the reader forget 
all his duties until he has reached the end, 
is distinctly one which, having finished, he 
will be inclined to keep on his table and 
look back into once and again. 

‘ Sylvestra’ is a story of the last century, 
a period in which, the author appears to 
think, life was better worth living than it is 
at the present day. She enforces this view 
by a frequent repetition of a dictum of 
Talleyrand’s, not observing, apparently, that 
his remark had reference purely to France, 
and by a good deal of smart talk about 





Profs. Huxley and Tyndall, also by a pro- 
miscuous use of capitals, and a fondness for 
such forms as ‘‘governour,” “ publick,” 
‘it’s,’ and the like. At the same time she 
hardly does justice to her favourite period 
when she ascribes to one of its eminent men, 
as a ‘bitter epigram,” such a tautology as 
‘My Dean’s Trade is Religion, and Religion 
his Trade,” which is much as though one 
were to say, ‘‘ Miss Ellis’s foible is quota- 
tion, and quotation her foible.” This, if 
not an epigram, is strictly true, for every 
chapter is 1eaded with from two to four 
passages from French or English authors. 
As to the stcry, we confess we have not been 
able to extricate it from ithe pages of disser- 
tation, histerical and political, through 
which it meanders. It is a good deal to say 
of any novel that it is the most unreadable 
ever written, but certainly ‘Sylvestra’ 
(which, by the way, is not the feminine of 
Sylvanus) goes near to establish a claim to 
that distinction. The book is charmingly 
got up. 

It would be a great improvement to the 
works of the author of ‘ St. Olave’s’ if she 
could compress them. Their diffuseness is 
almost intolerable, and it must turn away 
many a reader who, if he had patience, would 
find by the time he reached the middle of 
the second volume of ‘ Dimplethorpe,’ for 
instance, that there really was something 
worth reading in it. The writer seems 
never to have made up her mind whether 
she is addressing children or grown-up 
people. At one time it appears she must 
have fancied that her readers would be 
children, only to be coaxed into paying 
attention by a promising show of arch 
vivacity tempered with silly little jokes ; at 
another she is not only conscious that her 
book may fall into the hands of intelligent 
people, but shows that she is capable of 
amusing them; and then again she falls 
away and makes men think like school- 
girls. She is, therefore, an unequal writer. 
Nevertheless, she has a firm grasp of her 
story. In ‘Dimplethorpe,’ at all events, 
it is very clearly placed before the reader, 
when the tiresome introduction to it is once 
got through. The study of character which 
the author proposed to herself to exhibit is 
exhibited without vacillation and with con- 
siderable skill. Moreover, she has observed 
closely the ways and thoughts of the better 
sort of village people, and describes them 
with pleasant humour. The unfortunate 
thing about the book is that the story is 
that of the hero, and his is the character 
which is least well done. The women are 
all much better, and two or three of them 
are excellent. 

In ‘Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal’ 
there is certainly much in the first hundred 
pages or so by which the reader is likely 
to be favourably impressed. Lady Laure is 
an earl’s daughter, and she has two lovers. 
One of these, the Prince Fortune, is drawn 
with a good deal of minuteness; he is pic- 
tured as shallow, passionate, frivolous, 
almost brutally heartless, and yet he wins 
the love of Laure, who is herself shallow 
and weak, though otherwise lovable enough. 
So far all is well. The other lover is hinted 
at rather than introduced to us in the first 
volume, but he is clearly the more sterling 
man of the two. Mrs. Carrington may have 
decided that it would be too commonplace 
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to give her heroine to the better man; are 
wo doing her an injustice by supposing that 
this decision was arrived at after she had 
made considerable progress with her story ? 
However this may be, it is certain that there 
are all the makings of a villain of romance 
in the less worthy lover; and there are 
sundry touches in his portrait which it might 
have been more artistic to omit in view of 
the effect which has finally been aimed at. 
Claude Lorraine, the fortunate hero, does 
something very like repenting and amend- 
ing; and this, it may be freely confessed, is 
the disappointment of the story. Men cast 
in his mould, with his settled selfishness, 
callousness, and cynicism, do not repent, and 
become self-denying and forgiving, espe- 
cially when all the temptations which it is 

sible to imagine are heaped and dangled 
before them. The fact is that Fortune is 
made to smile on the characters which in- 
terest the reader the least, and only when 
Fortune has made them her permanent 
favourites do they develope the moral qua- 
lities which may seem to adorn high rank 
and vast wealth. If it were not for this 
flaw Mrs. Carrington’s story would be more 
decidedly attractive and pleasing than it 
actually is. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Far Out: Rovings Retold, by Lieut.-Col. 
W. F. Butler, C.B. (Isbister), as its title indi- 
cates, is a reprint of various magazine articles. 
The author has considerable powers of pic- 
turesque description, and brings before his 
readers with equal ease the desolate North 
American region, with which he has already 
made them familiar, the unique wonders of the 
Yosemite valley, and many fair scenes in South 
Africa and Cyprus ; but his exceptional facility 
of style and unlimited command of metaphor 
and illustration form a snare which he does not 
always avoid. He discusses the political and 
social action of England in the countries he 
describes, and his general verdict is very un- 
favourable. The faults we detect in the 
American are, he says, only those of the English 
character under altered circumstances. Our 
race is always ungenerous to a fallen foe; 
there is an ‘‘innate absence of religion in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind,” seldom even ‘‘ one touch 
of sympathy with the prayers of any people or 
the faith of any creed, hence our rule in the 
East has ever rested on the bayonet”; we have 
developed India ‘‘ only for the usurer,” no other 
race has ever been the better for our rule, and 
soon. He gives us no credit even for good 
intentions, and the element of truth in his in- 
dictment is weakened by such exaggeration. A 
slight repetition of the oft-told story of the first 
Afghan war, ending with the curious misstate- 
ment that it was undertaken ‘‘in search of a 
scientific frontier,” was hardly worth repeating. 
His speculations on South Africa are more in- 
teresting, and throughout the book there is a 
fair sprinkling of amusing ‘‘personal narrative.” 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. send us Faiths 
and Fashions, by Lady Violet Greville. Lady 
Violet Greville seems to have been rendered 
sleepless by the fame of the social essayists 
of the beginning of the last century, and to 
have desired to see what she could do in 
the same kind, but in the more cynical vein 
fashionable in the present day. Unfortunately 
her cynicism is so lame, so devoid of the “bite” 
which truth to nature can alone give, so lack- 
ing in literary attractions, that her essays simply 
have the effect of very commonplace lay sermons 
of the kind which, were they not lay, a judicious 
tector would soon request his curate to cease 
preaching. Certain lady satirists of the pre- 
sent day seem to forget that, except in the case 








of an extraordinary genius here and there, 
satire loses all its sting when it divorces itself 
from truth of observation. There are plenty 
of things, for instance, to be said against 
Ritualism, but when Lady Violet talks of the 
‘*Ritualistic curate gathering up his skirts as 
he passes the reeling drunkard in the street,” 
she is talking nonsense, for no human being 
who knew anything about the matter has ever 
charged the High Church party with pharisaic 
neglect of the poor. When she says that in 
England “it is held gentlemanlike to be in 
debt, to be hunted down by creditors,” &c., she 
is again simply talking nonsense, and repeating, 
parrot fashion, the stale satire of an elder time. 
Nor can we say that Lady Violet’s literary em- 
bellishments make up for the dulness of her 
matter. ‘‘The loves of the antique Philemon 
and Baucis,” says she, ‘‘ are respectable enough 
in Ovid’s verse, but in real life Pickwick and 
Mrs. Bardell only raise a laugh.” We really 
should like to see Lady Violet work out the 
parallel. Did she never read ‘Philemon and 
Baucis’ or did she never read ‘ Pickwick’ ? for 
we must do her the justice to believe that, if she 
had read both, even in a book so silly as ‘Faiths 
and Fashions’ she would not have penned this 
astounding sentence. 

From Mr. King’s The War-Ships and Navies of 
the World(Spon)—an admirable and compendious 
volume—the British taxpayer may gather some 
slight idea what becomes annually of ten millions 
or so; and, without the trouble of wading through 
piles of Blue-Books, he may draw instructive, 
if not satisfactory, comparisons as to the relative 
economy practised in our own and foreign dock- 
yards, and gain some insight into the practical 
workings of the various systems of naval construc- 
tion and maintenance. The author’s experience 
as chief engineer of the New York Navy Yard and 
superintendent of construction of U.S. armour- 
clads stamps him as the best possible authority, 
and his present work is a most impartial review 
of the actual state of all modern navies up to 
the present date. In fact, we have here the 
most interesting portions of Mr. King’s own 
original reports, made to his Government during 
a two years’ tour of observation through the 
principal dockyards in the world. The illus- 
trations are ample, and accurate details of 
measurement are given. It is satisfactory to 
learn that Sir Robert Spencer Robinson’s de- 
spondent article in the Nineteenth Century 
(March, 1880), on ‘ England as a Naval Power’ 
(in comparison with France), is contradicted. 
Mr. King, after quoting this article, says :— 
‘“‘That the foregoing comparison is a very 
erroneous and misleading one is apparent to 
any one at all acquainted with the condition of 
the two fleets...... In reference to armaments, it 
may be safely said that the Woolwich guns are 
superior, weight for weight, to the French in 
every respect, unless it be in method of loading ; 
while the steel-faced armour with which some 
of the British ships are plated represents a con- 
siderably greater power of resistance to pene- 
tration than iron armour of the same thickness. 
In regard to the other considerations there is 
a greater, or at least equal, excellence in the 
British armoured fleet as compared with the 
French...... The average speed of the British 
ship is undoubtedly higher than that of the 
French.” Of the Italian navy we learn :—“ If 
the Duilio and the Dandolo prove to be entirely 
successful, Italy will possess the most powerful 
ships in continental Europe; and should the 
still larger ships, the Italia and the Lepanto, turn 
out as calculated by the designers, Italy will 
possess a fleet of fighting ships more than a 
match for any continental power, France ex- 
cepted. These, in addition to her cruisers of 
the rapid type, will cause her co-operation to 
be valued and her enmity to be feared even 
by England, France, or Russia, and certainly 
by any other European power.” An instruc- 
tive account is given of the actions in which 
the Huascar was engaged with the Shah 





and the Amethyst, when not a single shot 
from her (the Huascar’s) 300-pounder gun 
struck either of her antagonists; and, again, 
with the Chilian armour-clads, when she 
was captured, when ‘“‘out of the seventy-six 
300-pound projectiles fired by the two Chilian 
vessels at the Huascar only twenty-five struck 
her, and of the forty heavy projectiles fired by 
the latter ship only three struck one of her 
antagonists, and not one struck the other,” and 
this was at ranges from 500 yards to 150 yards 
only! It is to be hoped that the perusal of 
this book may open the eyes of Lord North- 
brook and his successors at the Admiralty to 
the urgent necessity of associating with our naval 
attachés in foreign embassies skilled and prac- 
tical mechanicians both of the constructive and 
engineering departments. The naval constructors 
should also practically study the behaviour and 
stability of our ships at sea; and, above all, the 
status of the engineer must be raised, and all 
the prestige of combatant rank allowed to 
those who nowadays in reality control the 
manceuvring and fighting capacity of fleets. 
The engineer students on board the Marl- 
borough should look forward to having as good 
a chance of some day commanding an ironclad 
as the naval cadets on board the Britannia. 


Mr. Warne sends us neat editions of Gray, 
Beattie, and Collins, and also of Percy’s Reliques. 
These ‘‘ Lansdowne Classics ” are well suited to 
popular use. The same series includes a collec- 
tion of verse called Gems of National Poetry. 
The selection seems, with one exception, to be 
eminently judicious ; but the terrible woodcut 
depicting Arethusa leaping down the rocks 
should be omitted. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son send us a new edi- 
tion of the late Mr. Dyce’s Shakespeare. For 
people who are contented with one edition of 
Shakspeare’s works—and most people do well 
not to trouble themselves with the disputes of 
commentators—this is the best, and Messrs. 
Bickers have improved this new issue by putting 
the notes at the foot of the page instead of at 
the end of each play. 

Messrs. Mansett & Co. have sent us a 
number of Christmas cards, which are marked 
by a good deal of taste. They are more refined 
than such cards often are, and although the 
refinement is a little artificial it is pleasing, and 
they may fairly rank among the better class of 
Christmas cards. 

We have on our table Some Heroes of Travel, 
compiled by W. H. Davenport Adams (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge),—Greece 
and the Greeks, by the Hon. T. Talbot (Low),— 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute, 
by the late G. Long (Whittaker),—M. Tullit 
Ciceronis Lelius sive de Amicitia Dialogus, by 
the late G. Long (Whittaker),—Geography of 
Southern Europe, by the Rev. C. E. Moberly 
(Rivingtons),—Outlines of Physiography, Part I1., 
by W. Lawson (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd),— 
Ideal Chemistry, by Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. 
(Macmillan),— Health Lectures for the People, 
delivered in Manchester, 1878-79-80 (Manchester, 
J. Heywood),—Karly History of the Chinese 
Civilisation, by Terrien de Lacouperie (E. Vaton), 
—Four Flirts, by E. Warren (‘ Judy’ Oftice),— 
Clerical Reminiscences, by Senex (Seeley),— 
Little Bullets from Batala, by A. L. O. E. 
(Gall & Inglis),—The Children’s Picture Annual, 
by Mercie Sunshine (Ward & Lock),—Little 
Chimes for All Times (Cassell),—Hilda and her 
Doll, by E. C. Phillips (Griftith & Farran),— 
Princess Myra, by F. S. Potter (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge),—The Lonely 
Island, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet),—The 
Wrath of Ana: a Poem, by E. D. Fawcett 
(Hamilton),— Bethlehem to Olivet, by J. Palmer 
(C.E.S.S.L),—Christ in Joseph: a Reply to 
“ Anglo-Israelism,” by a Watcher (Rivingtons),— 
The Consolations of the Christian Season, Part L., 
by G. E. Jelf, M.A. (W. Smith),—Triune-Life, 
Divine and Human: being a Selection % James 
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Pierrepont Greaves (Stock),—The Manifold Wit- 
ness for Christ: being the Boyle Lectures for 1877 
and 1878, by A. Barry (Murray),—The Angel- 
Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians, by 
Ernest de Bunsen (Longmans),—‘ Evening Post’ 
Essays in Review of ‘The Bible for Learners’ (New 
York, ‘ Evening Post’ Oftice),—Mythologie de la 
Gréce Antique, by P. Decharme (Paris, Garnier 
Friéres),—Aurzgefasstes Exegetisches: Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament, Part XII. Exodus und 
Leviticus, by D. A. Knobel and Dr. A. Dillmann 
(Leipzig, S. Hirzel),—Englisches Lesebuch fiir 
Hiéhere Lehranstalten, by Dr. F. J. Wershoven 
(Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus),— Der Positivismus im 
Mosaismus, by S. 8. Simchowitz (Vienna, M. 
Gottlieb),—and Guide to the Study of Political 
Economy, by Dr. Luigi Cossa (Macmillan). 
Among New Editions we have Faust: a Tragedy, 
by Goethe, translated into English verse by 
J. 8. Blackie (Macmillan),—Athalie: a Tragedy, 
by Racine, translated by D. R. O’Sullivan (Simp- 
kin),—and Life of Field-Marshal Count Moltke, 
edited by Capt. H. M. Hozier (Sonnenschein). 
Also the following Pamphlets: John Ruskin: 
his Life and Work, by W. Smart (Glasgow, 
Wilson & M‘Cormick),— An Account of the Per- 
secution of the Protestant Mission amoung the Tews 
at Mogador, Morocco, by the Rev. J. B. Gins- 
burg (E. G. Allen),—and Dress: ifs Sanitary 
Aspect, by B. Roth (Churchill). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Abbott’s (E.) The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 8vo. 3.6 cl. 
Book of the Psalms, with Explanatory and Critical Commen- 
tary by G. H. 8. Johnson, C. J. Ellicott, and F. C. Cook, 
8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Burns’s (Rev. 8S. C.) The Prophet Jonah, 8vo. 7/5 el. 
Buxton’s (Rev. H. J.) The Lord’s Song, Plain Sermons and 
Hymns, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Dulton’s (R. G.) Plain Words for Christ, er. 8yo. 2 cl. 
Green’s (E. H.) Lessons on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
8vo. 2/ cl. Ip. 
Marris’s (H.) Death and Resurrection, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Martin’s (Abbé P.) Anglican Ritualism, as seen by a Catholic 
and Foreigner, 8vo. 5; cl. 
Morton’s (Mrs. G. E.) The Story of Jesus for Little Children, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Pulpit Commentary : Genesis, Introductions by Canon F, W. 
Farrar, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
St. Augustine’s Manual, or Little Book of the Contemplation 
of Christ, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Wallace's (R.) Doctrine of Predestination, &c., 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Taw, 
Jenkins’s (J.) Laws relating to Religious Liberty and Public 
Worship, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fine Art, 
Happy Moments in Picture Land, sm. 4to. 4/ cl. 
Murray’s (A. 8.) History of Greek Sculpture, 8vo. 21) cl. 
Our People, Sketches from Punch, by Charles Keene, 31/6 cl. 
Walks through Picture Land, sm. 4to. 4/ cl. 
Wedmore’s (F.) Studies in English Art, 2nd series, 76 cl. 
Vanity Fair Album, 12th series, 63, cl. 
Poetry. 
Leighton’s (R.) Records, and other Poems, cr. 8vo, 7/6 cl. 
Planché’s (J. R.) Songs and Poems from 1819 to 1879, 6/ cl. 
Tennyson’s (A.) Ballads, and other Poems, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Music, 
Operas of the Great Masters, illustrated by M. O. Schwind, 
with Explanatory Notes by Dr. Ed. Hanslick, obl. fo, 21, 
Philosophy, 
Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics : 
Mahaffy, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Ashe (Major) and Edgell’s (Capt. the Hon. E. V. W.) Story 
of the Zulu Campaign, with Map, &vo. 16/ cl. ° 
Dixon’s (R. W.) History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Duncker’s (Prof. Max) History of Antiquity, from the Ger- 
man by E. Abbott, Vol. 4, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Geiger’s (L.) Contributions to the History of the Develop- 
ment of the Human Race, translated by D. Asher, 6/ cl. 
Gilliat’s (Rev. E.) The Dragonnades, or Asylum Christi, 6/ el. 
Guizot’s History of France, Vol. 7, edited by Madame de 
Witt Guisot, royal 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Hill (Sir Rowland), Life of, and the History of Penny Post- 
age, by Sir Rowland Hill and his Nephew, G. B. Hill, 
2 vols. 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Life of Sister Rosalie, by M. le Vicomte de Melun, 2’ cl. 
Mason's (C. M.) The Forty Shires, their History, Scenery, 
Arts, and Legends, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 5g ; 
Menzies’s (8.) Turkey, Old and New, Historical, Geogra- 
phical, and Statistical, 2 vols. 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the 
St. Johannis Hospital at Bonn, authorized translation, 
8vo. 7/65 cl. 


Descartes, by J. P. 


Geography and Travel. 
Conder's (C. R.) Tent Work in Palestine, cheap edition, 7/6 cl. 
Cooper’s (H. 8.) Coral Land, illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Gallenga’s (A.) South America, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Philology. 
Mitchell's (E. C.) Guide to the Study of the Greek New 
Testament, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 





Science. 

Buckley’s (A. B.) Life and her Children, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smith’s (A.) Ringworm, its Diagnosis and Treatment, 2/6 cl. 
General Literature. 

Adamson’s (H. T.) The Three Sevens, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 

Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Old Court, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Beaconsfield’s (Earl of) Endymion, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

ys’ and Girls’ Book of Science, illustrated, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Carrington’s (Mrs.) Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal, 3 vols. 
cr, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Day of Rest (The), Vol. 1880, 7/6 cl. 

Dickens’s (C.) Pickwick Papers, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Dowling’s (R.) Under St. Paul’s, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Fell’s (A.) Gold and Gilt, or Maybee’s Puzzle, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Following of the Flowers (The), or Musings in my Flower 
Garden, 18mo. 2/ cl. 

Francis’s (B.) The Child’s Zoological Gardens, cr. 4to. 5/ cl. 

Golden Hours, Vol. 1880, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Greenup’s (W. T.) Stories for Standard Six, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Gulistan (The), or Rose Garden of Shekh Mushlin’d-din Sadi 
of Shiraz, translated by E. B. Eastwick, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Hamilton’s (H. L.) Holiday Times, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

History of Don Quixote de la Mancha, translated from the 
Spanish by Motteux, edited by Lockhart, with 16 etch- 
ings, cr. 8vo. 4 vols. 30/ cl. 

Hogg’s (James, The Ettrick Shepherd) Tales, Library Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Life and Adventures of Lazarillo de Tormes, translated by 
T. Roscoe, and Life and Adventures of Guzman d’Alfa- 
rache, by Mateo Aleman, from the French by J. H. 
Brady, with Etchings, 2 vols. 15/ cl. 

Lynton’s (E. L.) With a Silken Thread, and other Stories, 3/6 

Maid Marjory, by the Author of ‘ Little Hinges,’ cr. 8vo. 2 

Parr’s (Mrs.) Dorothy Fox, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. (Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels.) 

Pearce’s (J.) The Merchant’s Clerk, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Poor Nelly, by the Author of ‘Tiny Houses,’ cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Randolph’s (Mrs.) Little Pansy, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Saunders’s (J.) The Tempter Behind, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Skinner’s (T.) Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1881, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Vaughan’s (E. M.C.) Pinafore Pictures and Rhymes, illus- 
trated, folio, 3/6 cl. 

Verne’s (J.) The Steam House: Part 1, The Demon of Cawn- 
pore, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Havard (H.): La Hollande @ Vol d’Oiseau, Eaux-fortes et 
Gravures par Maxime Lalanne, 25fr. 

Vieil-Castel (H. de): Collection de Costumes, Armes, et 
Meubles, pour servir 4 |’Histoire de la Révolution Fran- 
gaise et de Empire, 1789-1815, 140fr. 

History. 

Gindely (A.): Geschichte des Dreissigjiihrigen Krieges, 
Part 2, 10m. 

Hanserecesse, Div. 1, Vel. 5, 20m. 

Philology. 
Forchhammer (P. E.): Die Wanderungen der Inachostochter 


Io, 3m, 

Télfy (J. B.): Opuscula Greca, 2m. 80. 

Science. 

Aeby (C.): Der Bronchialbaum der 
Menschen, 10m. 

Pfeil (L. Graf): Mathematische u. Physikalische Entdeck- 
ungen, 5m. 

Pierre (L.): Flore Forestiére de la Cochinchine, Part 1, 30fr. 

Techmer (F.): Phonetik, 18m. 

Vulpian (A.): L’Action Physiologique des Substances 
Toxiques et Médicamenteuses, Vol. 1, Part 1, 8fr. 


Siiugethiere u. d, 


General Literature. 
Malot (Hector): La Bohéme Tapageuse: Part 3, Corysandre, 


olr, 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.): Le Clou d’Or—La Pendule, avec une 
Préface de M. Jules Troubat, 3fr. 5v. 








THE VOICE OF THE HILLS. 

WHAT power is this? What witchery wins my feet 
To peaks so sheer they scorn the cloaking snow, 
All silent as the emerald gulfs below, 

Down whose ice-walls the wings of twilight beat ? 

What thrill of earth and heav’n—most wild, most 

sweet— 
What answering pulse the guardian senses know, 
Comes leaping from the ruddy Eastern glow 
Where, far away, the skies and mountains meet ? 


Mother, ‘tis I once more: I know thee well, 
Yet thy voice comes, an ever new surprise ! 
O Mother and Queen, beneath the olden spell 
Of silence gazing with that deep surmise ! 
Dumb Mother, struggling with the Years to tell 
The secret at thy heart through helpless eyes ! 
THEODORE WATTS. 








THE LONGEVITY OF EDITORS. 
339, High Street, Edinburgh, Nov. 16, 1880, 

In his ‘‘ Words of Farewell” to the public by 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, the following sentence appears : 
**T do not think the history of literature sup- 
plies a parallel case—that of an editor com- 
mencing a publication, continuing to edit it 
during forty-two years, and retiring from it 
when it had attained vigorous age, its value aug- 
mented, and not deteriorated, by time.” 

In penning these words the venerable jour- 
nalist must have forgotten the existence of my 








uncle, Dr. William Chambers, who started 
Chambers’s Jowrnal nearly forty-nine years 
and still continues to conduct that magazine 
with unabated energy. 

While by no means disparaging Mr. §. ¢, 
Hall’s Jong-continued literary services, I think 
it is only fair to my uncle and to all who are 
interested in the history of literature that the 
foregoing fact should be publicly stated. 

Rosert CHAMBERS, 








THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW’ ON THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 
Hull, Nov., 1880, 

Tue article in the last number of the Quarterly 
on ‘The Newspaper Press,’ although conveying 
a great deal of information, and better than 
most similar articles, is not perfect. The writer 
is correct in repeating that the history of the 
newspaper has yet to be written, and it is in 
order to make his own contribution of more 
value that I venture to make a suggestion and 
one or two corrections. In accounting for the 
great increase of British newspapers since 1824 
the author mentions the repeal of the stamp 
duty, but makes no mention of the repeal of 
the paper duty and the duty on advertisements 
or the removal of registration difficulties. The 
increase of newspapers in 1861 from 562 to 1,102 
was due, in part at least, to these causes, and 
to the abolition of the paper duty on the Ist 
of October in that year. More penny dailies 
started within a few months of that date than 
within a like period during the last fifty years, 
although it is to be remarked that several well- 
known provincial dailies were started just before 
the repeal of the paper duty took effect, simply 
in order to get into the field. Another circum- 
stance that contributed to the increase of news- 
papers at about that period was the reduction 
in the price of paper consequent upon the use 
of esparto grass and other cheap material in its 
manufacture, whilst in addition the introduc- 
tion of comparatively low-priced foreign paper 
had much to do in stimulating newspaper enter- 
prise. The general extension of railways and 
the application of telegraphy to news are also 
circumstances which cannot be overlooked in 
considering the subject of the development of 
the newspaper press. 

In referring to the improvements in the 
mechanical processes of printing, the writer is 
considerably behind events in his description of 
stereotyping. The heating of the ‘‘ forme” for 
taking the matrix has been abandoned in many 
offices, and will be abandoned by all the others 
before long, as that process injures the type, 
and is attended by other disadvantages. There 
are now several processes of cold stereotyping. 
In my office that patented by Messrs. Byles & 
Allan has been in use for nearly twelve months. 
By this process the matrix is taken from the 
‘*forme” ccid and dried in an oven. In the 
Daily News and some other offices it is dried on 
a heated surface. 

Passing to a somewhat different branch of the 
subject, the reviewer in noticing the Ceutral 
Press, originated by Messrs. Saunders & Spender, 
the proprietors of the Western Morning News, 
for the purpose of supplying that paper with 
London and general news, is quite right in 
saying that it was carried on at the corner of 
Charles Street, Hatton Garden; but he is 
wrong in saying that a change of owners led to 
the removal of the business to 112, Strand, the 
office of the Globe. No. 112 was never the office 
of the Globe, but of the Sun during many years 
of Mr. Murdo Young’s proprietorship and that 
of his successor, Mr. Charles Kent. 
Spender’s connexion with the Central Press 
from an early date in its existence was simply 
editorial. The Central Press was removed from 
Hatton Garden for the convenience of the busi- 
ness, and at 112, Strand, the Sun was for some 
time published by Mr. Saunders, the proprietor 
of the Central Press before, as the reviewer 
says, the ‘‘Central Press became the pro- 
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perty of a committee of Conservatives.” The 
news collection and telegraphing portion of the 
pusiness was separate from the supplying of news- 

pers with news in MS. and stereotype, and was 
garried on by Mr. Saunders at No. 2, Telegraph 
Street. The Central News is the continuation 
and extension of this service. Mr. Saunders was 
one of the founders of the Press Association, 
but separated from it because he did not con- 
sider that it attached sufficient importance to 
the collection and distribution of general news 
—that is, news from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The wisdom of this view has been 
amply justified by the result. The Central 
News business has grown from the first, and 
had to remove from Telegraph Street to 107, 
Fleet Street. It is now located in Ludgate 
Circus and in the hands of a limited liability 
company, consisting of Mm Saunders and those 
who have worked for him in the development 
of the business. In addition to providing 
London and general news, supplied by some 
hundreds of correspondents in all parts of the 
kingdom, it sends reporters and correspondents 
to every place at home and abroad where events 
of public interest are occurring. Thus the 
Central News correspondents were in South 
Africa during the war, with the Prince of Wales 
in India, in North Wales directly after the last 
great colliery explosion, and they are now in 
Ireland reporting the present crisis. This 
agency has recently commenced an interchange 
of news between England and America, sending 
and receiving news regularly to and from the 
United States. It had previously supplied news 
to continental and colonial papers. 

As regards the Press Association, the reviewer 
puts it that it was ‘‘launched ” under the ex- 
elusive care of Mr. John Lovell. This was 
hardly so. The builder launches the ship, and 
he was not the builder, but rather the able and 
clever captain who has sailed it with an amount 
of skill and smartness and tact that cannot 
be over-estimated. The Press Association 
originated thus: so far back as 1864 news- 
paper proprietors began to be so much dis- 
satisfied with the supply of telegraphic news by 
the telegraph companies that meetings were held 
to discuss the situation, and in that year the 
leading Scottish papers associated to seek an 
improvement. In 1866 and 1867 this movement 
was extended to England, and meetings of daily 
newspaper proprietors in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland were held in Manchester and London. 
I was present, and a party to these meetings, 
and therefore write from personal knowledge. 
The companies’ service of news was deemed 
wholly unsatisfactory. Mr. J. E. Taylor, of 
the Manchester Guardian, presided on several 
occasions. Amongst other proposals submitted 
to us was one for the erection of wires all over 
the country for the use of the press, and I 
remember a civil engineer reporting on the 
subject. In 1868, however, the acquirement of 
the telegraphs by the Government came to be 
regarded as feasible, and newspaper proprietors 
began to hope for relief in that direction, and 
after conferring together they gave evidence 
before Parliament and otherwise worked for 
that end. When it became evident that the 
Government would take the telegraphs and send 
news which the newspaper proprietors them- 
selves collected, the Manchester meetings turned 
their attention to the collection of news. Thus 
the foundation of the Press Association was 
primarily laid at a meeting at the United Hotel, 
Haymarket, London, in July, and still more 
formally at the Palatine Hotel, Manchester, on 
the 15th of September, 1868, at which the follow- 
ing gentlemen were present: J. E. Taylor and 
P. Allen, Manchester Guardian ; J. Sowler, 
Manchester Courier; A. Ireland, Manchester 
Examiner ; J. Maitland, Liverpool Mercury; J. 
Law, Scotsman; W. Saunders, Northern Daily 
Express; A. Ritchie, Leeds Mercury; W. Hunt, 
Eastern Morning News, Hull; A. Feeny, Bir- 
mingham Post; and F, D. Finlay, Northern Whig, 





Belfast. Under this arrangement a secretary, Mr. 
Irvine, was appointed, and an office opened at 
112, Strand; and in the NM yper Press for 
December Ist, 1868, we read: ‘‘The organization 
of the new Press Association (Limited) is pro- 
gressing favourably. The first members are 
Messrs. Taylor, of the Manchester Guardian ; 
Jaffray, of the Birmingham Daily Post ; Saunders, 
of the Northern Daily Express ; r, of the 
Huddersfield Chronicle ; Clifford, of the Sheffield 
Telegraph; Wescomb, of the Edinburgh Courant; 
Treland, of the Manchester Examiner ; Sowler, of 
the Manchester Courier. The Board of Directors 
comprises the same names, to which are added 
Dr. Cameron, of the North British Mail; Sir 
John Gray, M.P., of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal ; F. D. Finlay, of the Northern Whig, 
Belfast ; J. Glover, of the Royal Leamington Spa 
Courier ; and 8. W. Naylor, of the Cambridge 
Chronicle. The Committee of Management con- 
sists of Messrs. Taylor, Jaffray, Saunders, 
Harper, and Clifford.” It was after this (in 
October, 1868) that the committee advertised 
fora manager. Mr. Lovell, who was then with 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, was one of the 
many applicants. The other strongest men were 
Mr. Dymond, late editor of the Morning Star, 
and Mr. J. M. Le Sage, of the Daily Telegraph. 
Mr. Lovell was appointed manager and entered 
upon the duties, and, as the reviewer remarks, 
conducted the business with great ability and 
excellent judgment until a few months since, 
when he joined the Liverpool Mercury as its 
editor. For some years previous to the spring 
of 1868 Mr. Lovell had been connected with the 
Birmingham Daily Post, and was well known to 
Mr. Jaffray, who was a diligent and influential 
member of the Press Association Committee. 
Your readers will admit, I think, that these facts 
help to make the reviewer's article of increased 
value as a contribution to the much-desired his- 
tory of the newspaper. Wituiam Hunt. 








THE BIOGRAPHERS OF LOCKE. 
99, Sutherland Gardens, Nov. 15, 1880. 

I ANTICIPATED the tenor as well as the tone 
of Mr. Fox Bourne’s answer to my remarks in 
the Atheneum of November 6th, which are quite 
in accordance with my previous experience of his 
accuracy and his courtesy. 

The ‘‘ points on which he touches ” are, how- 
ever, simple matters of fact and not questions 
of memory, and I repeat most emphatically, what 
I can readily verify, that Mr. Fox Bourne “‘ had 
the benefit of all my private notes and memo- 
randa” while writing his ‘ Life of Locke.’ True, 
I had collected most of these from our State 
Papers and other sources which are open to any 
one; but the search and discovery of them cost 
many hours of my own private time, for I hoped, 
as before stated, to gratify an ‘‘ ambition ” to 
write myself a life of the great philosopher. 

My giving up these notes to Mr. Fox Bourne, 
and my rendering him assistance ‘‘in clearing 
away difficulties, identifying handwritings, and 
such other work as his long and wide acquaint- 
ance with manuscripts made easy to him” (these 
are Mr. Fox Bourne’s own words), must have 
been a very great saving of time and labour to 
him, even if he knew where to find the MS. 
materials he made use of, which he certainly 
did not. 

Mr. Fox Bourne—who has himself been one 
of those officials of whom he now so cour- 
teously speaks—knows very well without my 
telling him, and your readers will, I am 
sure, discriminate whether such ‘“‘ duties ” 
require any acknowledgment simply because 
they are performed by a public official. At 
all events, I can conscientiously assert that, 
during thirty-three years of official life, Mr. 
Fox Bourne is the one solitary instance of an 
want of courtesy to myself, and therefore, 
suppose, I have thought the more about it; 
nevertheless, I should not have intruded upon 
the columns of the Atheneum had not Mr. Fox 
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Bourne made accusations in them against Prof. 


Fowler which I submit can more justly be made 
against Mr. Fox Bourne himself. 

While thanking you for allowing my remarks 
to appear in the columns of the A um, I 
wish to add that it is not my intention to agai 
encroach upon them in reference to this subject, 
of which I suspect your readers have already had 
quite enough. W. Noe. Sarssory. 








A COPY OF ‘QUEEN MAB.’ 
46, Marlborough Hill, Nov. 16, 1880. 

THE copy of ‘Queen Mab’ mentioned in your 
issue of the 13th inst. has no bearing on the 
question (scarcely a question) whether Medwin 
and Middleton described one and the same book. 
The copy now lying at Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s rooms is, so far as the manuscript 
marks are concerned, a simple transcript of the 
volume described in my appendix to which you 
refer. The writing is not Mrs. Shelley’s, and 
does not bear the faintest resemblance to Mrs. 
Shelley’s. I cannot at this moment say whose 
it is; but whoever performed the task of tran- 
scription was a very painstaking person, for all 
the erasures, queries, numberings, and even 
faces drawn by Shelley, are carefully reproduced. 
The transcriber has tried to place every manu- 
script mark in its exact position, but has made 
no attempt to disguise his handwriting, which 
could probably be identified if it were thought 
worth while. I shall be happy to show the 
original to any one who may become possessed 
of this transcript. H. Buxton Forman. 








SALES. 


Tue sale of a portion of the extensive library 
of Mr. William Bragge, F.S.A., was com- 
menced on Wednesday, November 10th, at the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
and concluded last Saturday with a collection of 
liturgical manuscripts from the Cistercian Abbey 
of Chiaravalle, near Milan. Amongst the rarer 
articles were the following: Bible in German, 
printed in 1483 by Koburger, 17/.; Heures d’Anne 
de Bretagne, 25/.; Goya’s Etchings, 171. 10s. ; 
Mouradja d’Ohsson, Tableau de _ 1Empire 
Ottoman, vols. i. and ii., on large paper, 301. 10s. ; 
Paris Siege Caricatures, 25/.; Roberts’s Hol 
Land, 20/. 10s.; Fry’s Reprint of Tyndale’s 
First Testament, on vellum, 131. 10s., &c. Most 
of the Cistercian manuscripts brought high 
prices, e¢.g., Missale Cisterciense, 171. 5s. ; 
Graduale Cisterciense, 15/1. 10s.; Graduale 
Cartusiense, printed in 1578, on vellum, 5il.; 
Antiphonarium Romanum, 17/.; Apocalypsis 
cum Commentario Pascasii, 12/., &c. The entire 
sale produced 1,804I. 16s. 6d. 

The sale, at Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms, of the 
entire stock, copyrights, and plant of Messrs. 
W. Tegg & Co., which we mentioned last week, 
presents some features of interest to the pub- 
lishing and bookselling world. The stereot; 
plates and copyright, irrespective of the stock, 
of Dr. Adam Clarke's well-known Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments, in 6 vols., 
imperial 8vo., was knocked down for 1,100I., 
the sum originally _— for the copyright only 
by the late Mr. Thomas Tegg being 6,500/. 
The ‘‘ Family Library,” originally published by 
Mr. Murray at five shillings per volume, com- 
prising 16,129 volumes, realized only 180/., the 
woodcuts and casts of the series not being sold. 
The stereotype plates and steel plates of Albert 
Smith’s Christopher Tadpole, not including 
copyright, were knocked down at 40/. The 
stereotype plates, the stock being sold sepa- 
rately, of King’s Interest Tables realized 205I. 
Hone’s Works, consisting of a small stock of 
oddments and the stereotype plates and wood- 
blocks, produced 510/. The less important lots 
may be said, on the whole, to have produced 
fair prices. 
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NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge, Nov. 17, 1880. 

AttHouGH the Senate’s rejection of the report 
of the ‘‘ Greek Syndicate” has been announced 
in the daily papers, a few details may have an 
interest for your academic readers. It will be 
remembered that the report, together with 
selections from the evidence collected from 
schoolmasters and others, was circulated and 
discussed in the May term. After the long 
vacation no material addition was made to the 
arguments on either side. On the part of the 
agitators it was still urged that the existing 
obligation to satisfy the examiners in the Previous 
Examination or Little Go in two dead languages 
excludes from the university many young men 
educated either in modern schools or in the 
modern departments and classes of classical 
schools, to the serious injury not only of the 
universities, which are deprived of promising 
students, but also of the students themselves, 
who lose the advantage of an academic training, 
and of the schools and departments of schools 
which are left beyond the range of the uni- 
versities’ influence. On the other side it was 
still argued that in the interests of learning it 
is necessary that the study of Greek should be 
artificially encouraged; that to all students, 
and especially to students in theology, the 
modicum of Greek which is required in the 
Previous Examination is valuable in a degree 
disproportionate to its amount; and that, even 
in the case of boys who do not proceed to the 
universities, there would be a serious educa- 
tional loss if Greek, being no longer indis- 
pensable at Oxford and Cambridge, were to 
drop out of the curriculum of schools in which 
it is now taught. Neither last term nor this 
has the proposal to establish a ‘‘scientific de- 
gree” found much favour here, as we cannot 
bring ourselves to regard mathematics as art or 
as science, according as it is or is not accom- 
panied by a smattering of Greek. 

Till the very day of the Congregation many 
of the reformers continued to be sanguine of 
success. It was thought that the practice of 
bringing up non-residents, often not specially 
versed in academic questions, to overpower the 
resident vote had, in educational matters at all 
events, fallen into disuse. The non-residents, 
however, mustered in force, and although a few 
of them, schoolmasters or parents of boys who 
had hoped to take advantage of the proposed 
relaxation, had come to support the Syndicate’s 
scheme, a very large majority took their seats 
on the ‘‘non-placet ” side of the Senate House. 
With our curious method of voting, which is as 
slovenly as it is tedious, it is impossible to con- 
struct any exact analysis of the votes ; but there 
can be no doubt that the academic residents 
who voted in the minority far outnumbered the 
academic residents who voted in the majority. 
I conjecture that the academic residents who 
voted for the report were at least twice as many 
as the academic residents who voted against it ; 
even with the addition of the non-academic 
residents, the report would, in the absence of 
the strangers, have been confirmed. 

It has been said that ‘‘ the classicists ” formed 
a considerable element in the majority. If the 
term is taken to include all who attach a great 
value to a small knowledge of Greek, it may of 
course be applied to all who voted in the 
majority. But if it is restricted either to the 
teachers of classics or to those who have taken 
high degrees in classics, the statement is most 
certainly erroneous. A very large majority of 
the classical teachers and of the classical first- 
class men who voted on Thursday were on the 
defeated side, and it may be worth while to note 
that in the list of the memorialists classical 
learning is well represented, and that of the 
twelve syndics who signed the report, seven are 
first-class men in classics, and either are or have 
been classical teachers. 

I observe that some of your contemporaries 
condemn the details of the report. The relaxa- 





tion, they say, should have been granted to pass 
men as well as to honour men, and the substi- 
tute for the dead language omitted should have 
been one modern language, not two. It is fair 
to say that four of the syndics limited their 
assent to the principle of the report, and that, 
had the result of the vote upon the principie 
been different, many of the members of the 
Senate who supported the principle would have 
voted against the details of the scheme. X. 








Literary Gossip. 
THe coming week will be unusually in- 
teresting from a literary point of view, as 


‘Lord Beaconsfield’s novel and the Laureate’s 


poems will both be published before Satur- 
day next. ‘Ballads and other Poems’ is 
the title of Mr. Tennyson’s volume. It will 
contain ballads, sonnets, and translations. 
‘The First Quarrel’ is the title of the 
opening piece. 

Lorp Braconsrretp’s new tale, which 
will fill the orthodox three volumes, as 
‘Lothair’ did ten years ago, commences 
in the years immediately preceding the 
firs; Reform Bill, and covers a _ space 
of about a quarter of a century. The 
chief characters are said to be the young 
Endymion and his sister Myra. The trade 
has already subscribed for seven thousand 
copies. This is among the many signs of 
improvement in the bookselling world. 
Another is that the entire impression of Mr. 
Charles Keene’s pictures from Punch en- 
titled ‘Our People’ has been taken up. Sir 
Gavan Duffy’s book has also gone off well. 


A nEw edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
poems is in the press. May we express a 
hope that some poems omitted in the last 
‘‘complete”’ issue will find their place— 
such, especially, as ‘Men of Genius,’ which 
appeared in the Cornhill many years ago? 

In the new instalment of Mr. Meredith’s 
story, ‘The Tragic Comedians,’ he has 
added a second title, ‘‘a new version of 
an old story.” It may be interesting infor- 
mation to some of our readers that the old 
story referred to is the tragic end of Fer- 
dinand Lassalle, the great Socialist leader. 
We reviewed last year ‘‘ Clothilde’s ”’ version 
of the affair. 


Tre third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
T. H. Ward’s ‘English Poets’ will appear 
in about a fortnight. Vol. iii. goes from 
Addison to Blake, and thus covers the 
whole of the eighteenth century; vol. iv. 
begins with Wordsworth, and goes down to 
Sidney Dobell. Among the contributors 
may be mentioned Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who has dealt at some length with Gray 
and Keats; Mr. Swinburne, who has taken 
Collins; Mr. Mark Pattison, who treats of 
Pope; Dean Church, who has written on 
Wordsworth; Dean Stanley, who deals with 
the Wesleys and Keble; Lord Houghton, 
who deals with Landor ; Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who writes on Scott ; and Sir Henry Taylor, 
who has treated Southey, Rogers, and 
Campbell. To Mr. J. A. Symonds has been 
assigned Byron; to Mr. Pater, Coleridge; 
to Mr. Frederic Myers, Shelley; to Mr. 
Courthope, Addison, Johnson, and Crabbe ; 
to Mr. Comyns Carr, Blake ; to Mr. Gosse, 
Lady Winchilsea, Moore, Beddoes, and 
Emily Bronté, with some minora sidera; to 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Prior, Gay, Hood, and 
Praed; to Prof. Nichol, Swift and Dobell; 





to Mr. Saintsbury, Thomson, Blair, ang 
Young; to Prof. Minto, Allan Ramsay and 
the Scotch song-writers who preceded Burns; 
to Mr. W. E. Henley, John Byrom and 
Kingsley; to Miss Mary Robinson, Mrs, 
Hemans and some others. Mr. Theodorg 
Watts has written on Chatterton; Dr. Ser. 
vice, of Glasgow, on Fergusson and Burns; 
Mr. W. T. Arnold on Mrs. Browning; and 
the editor on Cowper and Clough. 


M. Emme pve Laveteye will publish 
shortly a volume embodying his views on 
the agrarian question in Ireland. 


Mr. Gostwick, already known as ¢ 
writer on German literature, is preparing 
for publication a book entitled ‘German 
Culture and Christianity.’ It is intended 
to give in outline a history of the 
main controversy in which, for more than 
a century, German culture—especially in 
philosophy and Biblical criticism—has been 
engaged in opposition to certain Christian 
tenets. The chief aim of the book is to show 
that the attack, masked at times by various 
auxiliary movements, has always been di- 
rected mainly against the central tenet of 
Christianity. The history begins shortly 
before the time of Lessing, and ends with 
the date 1880. 

Messrs. Macuittan & Co. have in the 
press and will shortly publish, under the 
title of ‘The Life’s Work in Ireland of a 
Landlord who tries to do his Duty,’ a col- 
lection of papers bearing upon the Irish 
Land Question, which have been contributed 
during the last twenty years to various 
newspapers and periodicals by Mr. W. 
Bence Jones, of Lisselan. The volume will 
include the two articles which have ap- 
peared during the present year in MMac- 
millan’s Magazine. 

A pavucuTer of Mr. Frith, the well-known 
R.A., is going to publish a volume of pvems. 
A son of Dr. Charles Mackay is treading in 
his father’s footsteps, and has just brought 
out a volume of verse, to which, however, 
he does not put his real name. Dr. Mackay 
himself is writing a pamphlet called ‘The 
Liberal Party: its Present Position and 
Future Prospects,’ which will be published 
shortly. 

Messrs. Georce Brett & Sons are about 
to publish an illustrated work on ‘ Book- 
binding of all Ages,’ in which examples will 
be given from the libraries of Maioli, Grolier, 
Henry II. and Diana of Poitiers, President 
de Thou, and other noted collectors. It will 
also contain specimens of the workmanship 
of various noted binders. The work is edited 
by Mr. Joseph Cundall, who read his first 
essay on bookbinding at the Society of Arts 
just thirty-three years ago. 

Mr. Wemyss Rem, the editor of the 
Leeds Mercury, who has just returned from 
a visit to the East, is now publishing the 
result of his inquiries into the political 
situation in a series of articles under the 
title of ‘The Turks of To-day.’ 

Messrs. T. & T. Crank will publish in 
December ‘The Incarnate Saviour: a Life 
of Jesus Christ,’ by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll, 
M.A. The new life will give special pro- 
minence to the Incarnation and Atonement. 

Unver the title of ‘In the Derbyshire 
Highlands,’ Mr. E. Bradbury has in the 
press a volume of sketches descriptive of 
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the wild and picturesque parts of the Peak 
country that lie out of the beaten tourist 
track. 

Tre death is announced at an advanced age 
of Mr. Daniell, a well-known bookseller at 
Uppingham, who for many years wrote a 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack.’ 

Mr. Rassam has returned to Mossoul 
from Van. 

M. Cxwoxson, of St. Petersburg, has pre- 
pared for publication a collection of Hebrew 
inscriptions in the square character, with 
the sepulchral inscriptions found in the 
Crimea and elsewhere. 

Tue issue of typographical and illustrated 
works of a costly and “‘luxurious ” character 
isas yet too perilous an enterprise in Spain to 
be of frequent occurrence. Publishers are 
chary of risking capital in such speculations. 
Still, the presses of Madrid and Barcelona 
have turned out illustrated works of consider- 
able artistic as well as typographical merit. 
It is proposed to publish at Madrid an 
edition of some of the poems of Seiior Nunez 
de Arce, illustrated by Domingo, Jimenez y 
Aranda (José), Raimundo Madrazo, Melida, 
Palmeroli, Plasencia, Pradilla, and Sala y 
Vierge. The poems proposed for illustration 
will be ‘Misere,’ ‘La Selva Oscura,’ ‘La 
Vision de Fray Martin,’ ‘La Lamentacion 
de Lord Byron,’ and others inedited. It is 
also proposed to issue the poem of Campo- 
amor entitled ‘Hl Rio Piedra,’ illustrated 
by Villegas. It is to be hoped that these 
attempts to unite the sister arts may prove 
such a success as to induce further ventures 
in the same direction. 

Dr. Haupt, of Gottingen, is preparing a 
Reader of the Sumerian or Accadian cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

Tue first part of the fifth volume of ‘The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,’ 
consisting of thirty-five lithographic plates, 
is almost ready for issue. 


a 








SCIENCE 


—=f= 


The Zoological Record for 1878. Edited by J. C. 
Rye, F.Z.S. (Van Voorst.) 
We are sorry to learn from the preface to this 
volume that Mr. Rye’s time is now so much 
occupied that he will be unable in future to 
undertake the large share of the ‘Record’ relat- 
ing to the Insecta, which has hitherto been pre- 
pared by him with so much advantage to entomo- 
logists. In the present part he undertakes the 
Coleoptera only, and next year the whole Insecta 
will be divided between Mr. W. F. Kirby, of 





the British Museum, and Mr. McLachlan, F.R.S., 
who, as usual, reports on the Neuroptera and 
Orthoptera. The work on the Arachnida is 
omitted from the present volume, but will be 
recorded in the next issue. Steps are being 
taken by the Zoological Record Association to 
expedite the publication of the annual volume, 
and if possible to bring out the record of one 
year’s work during the succeeding year. It is 
confidently expected that the ‘Record’ of 1879 
will be published in the beginning of 1881, 
notwithstanding the necessary gradual increase 
in bulk of the Records year by year. Mr. E. R. 
Alston, the zoological secretary of the Linnean 
Society, records as specially to be noted amongst 
the separate works on Mammalia published 
during the year 1878, Dobson’s ‘Catalogue of 
the Chiroptera,’ the first parts of Elliot’s 
‘Monograph of the Felidw,’ and Feilden’s appen- 
dices to Sir G. S. Nares’s ‘Voyage to the Polar 
Sea.’ Mr. Howard Saunders contributes the 





part on birds, Mr. O’Shaughnessy that on rep- 
tiles, which by some extraordinary oversight is 
made to include the Amphibia. It is, indeed, 
startling to find at this period of the nineteenth 
century the Batrachia ranged with the croco- 
diles, snakes, and turtles under the heading 
Reptilia. Prof. von Martens records as to the 
Mollusca and Crustacea, and, as usual, pays more 
attention to embryology and general biology 
than his colleagues. Amongst the Crustacea 
may be noted as one of the most important 
results recorded the confirmation, by P. Mayer, 
of Mr. J. F. Bullar’s curious discovery that in 
the Cymothoide each individual is in its early 
stage male and afterwards female. Prof. Jef- 
frey Bell reports on the Vermes ; Prof. Liitken 
on the Echinodermata and Ccelenterata; and 
Mr. J. O. Ridley, of the British Museum, on 
the Sponges and Protozoa. 


Studies from the Morphological Laboratory in the 
University of Cambridge. Edited by F. M. 
Balfour, F.R.S. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Tuts publication consists of various papers on 
animal development, reprinted from the Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopical Science and the 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Three of the papers contained in it 
are by the indefatigable editor himself, and a 
fourth by him in conjunction with one of his 
pupils. The value of his researches is too well 
known to need comment here. He has made 
for himself a world-wide reputation amongst 
biologists. All the papers, however, embody 
valuable observations of a novel character, and, 
taken as a whole, they testify to the iniportance 
of the additions to the knowledge of animal 
morphology contributed at Mr. Balfour’s labo- 
ratory. Mr. Adam Sedgwick contributes three 
papers to the work; and another, ‘ On the Early 
Development of the Common Newt,’ is by two 
American naturalists who have been studying 
under Mr. Balfour, Messrs. W. R. Scott and 
H. F. Osborn, of Princeton, New Jersey. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.—Animal 

Physiology. Book I. (Blackie & Son.) 
Tuts little anonymous work is intended as a 
school-book for the use of children preparing to 
satisfy the requirements of H.M. inspectors in 
the special subject, animal physiology. It is 
misnamed, since it treats almost entirely of 
human anatomy, and only secondarily of phy- 
siology. The woodcuts are very good, and the 
names of the various bones, &c., are printed on 
them in red, which makes matters very plain. 
The pamphlet is, on the whole, satisfactory, but 
not without errors. It is annoying to find the 
spinal cord described as consisting of whitish 
marrow, and as extending down the whole length 
of the vertebral column, and to find the elephant, 
horse, sheep, rhinoceros, and ox placed together 
as a class of animals. The usual picture of the 
distortion of the ribs by tight-lacing is given, and 
no opportunity of inculcating moral lessons is 
lost. It is, however, quite labour lost to teach 
boys that cracking nuts and biting anything 
hard should be avoided, as well as too many 
sweets ; and we fear girls will hardly be deterred 
from beautifying themselves by the picture of 
the misshapen thorax. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
Cot. PresEVALSKY happily reached Urga at 
the beginning of this month. In the course of 
last summer he surveyed a portion of the basin 
of the Upper Hoang-ho and the environs of the 
Kuku Nor. On his return journey he once 
more passed through Alashan. 
Herr R. E. Flegel, instead of at once going 
up the Binue, will first explore the Niger as far 
as Say, and visit Sokoto and Kuka. The latter 
town he will make his basis of exploration, and 
his principal object will be to determine whether 
there exists any communication between the 
Shari and Binue, which would enable steamers 





of small draught to reach Lake Tsad. The 


presumption is against such a connexion, and 
we much regret that want of means should have 
prevented Herr Flegel from carrying out his 
origina! plan of exploring the Upper Binue. 

J. M Larsson’s Karta dfver Sverige-Norge, 
Danmark och Finland (Stockholm, Hjalmar 
Linnstréns Forlag), is drawn on a scale of 
1: 3,000,000, with inset maps of the more 
densely-peopled portions of Scandinavia on an 
enlarged scale, and an index of 3,000 names. It 
is evidently based upon trustworthy materials, 
and if its somewhat too gaudy colouring be 
offensive to an esthetic mind, it certainly helps 
to render clear the political divisions. There 
are no altitudes, and the delineation of the hills 
leaves much to be desired, but for general pur- 
poses of reference the map will prove useful. 

Cora’s Cosmos publishes a lengthy report on 
Dr. Hayden’s explorations in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, accompanied by a neat map of the Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

The first part of the Boletin de la Comision 
del Mapa Geoldgico de Espana is published. It 
contains a geological survey of the province of 
Cordova, a ‘ Nota Geo égica referente 4 la Isla 
de Tenerife,’ ‘ Reseiia Fisica y Geoldgica de las 
Islas Ibiza y Formentera,’ and ‘ Formacion 
Cretécea de la Provincia de Oviedo,’ with de- 
scriptions of fossils. The lithographed plates 
which illustrate the fossils are remarkably well 
executed. 

The Comprehensive Atlas of Modern, His- 
torical, Classical, and Physical Geography (Col- 
lins & Co.) consists of one hundred and twenty 
maps, and is prefaced by a treatise on physical 
geography by Dr. James Bryce, and followed by 
an index of 50,000 names. The maps have 
been published before, but this edition of 
them possesses an undoubted advantage above 
previous ones, inasmuch as the maps have been 
enlarged by photo-lithography, and are thus 
much easier to decipher. Unfortunately Messrs. 
Collins have neglected to get their maps and 
letter-press revised by some competent person 
and brought up to date. Even in their own 
neighbourhood, in Western Scotland, the pub- 
lishers fail to give the information we have a 
right to expect. On the railway map of Scot- 
land we look in vain for the new Highland line 
to Oban, opened last season, and if thus un- 
trustworthy on their own ground, what can be 
expected in the case of foreign countries? There 
is a physical map of Africa which altogether 
ignores the discoveries of Stanley and Cameron! 
These physical maps more especially require 
careful revision. They are supposed to indicate 
by brown and green tints the extent of ‘“‘ High- 
lands ” and ‘‘ Lowlands.” These, of course, are 
somewhat elastic terms, and it would have been 
better to adopt a contour of a given height asa 
line of separation. But what are we to think of 
the compiler of the map of Asia, who covers 
Lake Balkash, which undoubtedly forms part 
of the ‘‘ lowlands,” notwithstanding its being 
close upon 800 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a brown tint, whilst he. buries the lofty 
mountains which are close to the eastern shore 
of the Caspian under a tint of green? The atlas 
is certainly handsome in appearance ; it will 
form a useful drawing-room ornament, and 
prove of service in numerous instances; but 
until its maps have been carefully revised we 
cannot recommend it. 

Mr. Alex. Forrest’s Journal of Expedition 
from De Grey to Port Darwin has been pub- 
lished at Perth, Western Australia, by the 
Government of that colony. It is in the form 
of a Blue-Book in boards, with coloured litho- 
graphs of scenery and incidents of travel, and 
alarge map. Fine grassy tracts were discovered 
along the course of the Fitzroy river, and Mr. 
Forrest believes that ‘‘ auriferous areas will be 
discovered sooner or later” towards the head 
of that river. The views of King Leopold 
Ranges convey a fair idea of rocky hills as 
rugged, tortuous, and difficult as a mountaineer 





or cragsman could desire. 
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NOTES FROM TOKIO. 


Axovut the middle of last year the Atheneum 
mentioned the establishment in Tokio of a 
Japanese Geographical Society. It may interest 
many of your readers to learn that the infant 
institution has passed through its first year with 
considerable success. The report which has 
recently been issued shows that there are now 
143 members, of whom about half a dozen are 
foreign residents. The number and amount of 
donations and voluntary subscriptions show the 
warm interest which the wealthy and influential 
class take in the objects of the society. As one 
of the ‘“‘signs of the times,” it may be men- 
tioned that the largest donation is made by the 
head of one of the Buddhist sects. 

The Transactions of the year are contained in 
ten small pamphlets, which, if bound together, 
would form a very respectable volume. The 
event of greatest general interest during the 
year was the banquet to Baron Nordenskiéld 
and Capt. Palander, under the auspices of the 
society. A complete report of the proceedings 
on this occasion, together with an account of 
the Vega’s voyage, occupies one of the numbers. 
Turning to the papers, we find, as might have 
been expected, that they deal chiefly with the 
geography of the countries of the extreme east 
of Asia. Among the principal are travels in 
Marchuria and Mongolia, the extent of China 
under the Yuen dynasty, the official system of 
China, Russian harbours on the Pacific (trans- 
lated from Col. Veniukoff's work), the geography 
and history of the Loochoo archipelago. The 
papers, however, which, if translated, would 
doubtless prove of most interest in England are 
those on Corea, of which there are four. Our 
knowledge of the geography of this, the last of 
the isolated kingdoms of the remote Orient, is 
confined to the meagre accounts of the few 
Jesuit missionaries who have succeeded in 
escaping from the country, more especially to 
Monsignor Ridel, whose pamphlet, published 
after his recent release from captivity, is little 
known beyond his own order. The Japanese 
are the only people at present permitted to 
reside in Corea, and they seem to be using dili- 
gently their opportunities for adding to our 








knowledge of that strange country. Z. 
SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Wov. 12.—Prof. Cayley, V.P., in 
the chair.— Messrs. H. A. Severn, B. F. Cobb, and the 
Rev. F. B. Allison were elected Fellows.—The Astro- 
nomer-Royal described an instrument of Flamsteed’s, 
of which ce possessed an engraving that appeared to 
be unique. He stated that he believed this instru- 
ment marked an epoch in the history of astronomy. 
Before the invention of clocks which could be relied 
upon for the determination of time over periods of 
a day or longer, right ascensions had to be measured 
by the triangulation of stars ; there was never any 
difficulty in determining the polar distances of stars 
with a graduated arc in the meridian. Having deter- 
mined the polar distances of two stars, the distance 
between them was measured with a movable are, 
and the difference of right ascension found by cal- 
culation. Tycho possessed an instrument for mea- 
suring such distances, but it was only provided with 
sights, and it was mounted on a vertical axis. This 
instrument of Flamsteed’s was mounted on a polar 
axis, which projected beyond its bearings. On the 
top of the axis was a movable TT head, carrying the 
graduated arc with two telescopes. The movable 
‘T head could be inclined by a rack and screw 
motion, so as to enable the observer to measure the 
distance between two stars which differed in declina- 
tion. The instrument was only used for determining 
the places of the principal stars, and a clock which 
weal go pretty well for some hours was used for 
determining the differences of right ascensions of 
smaller stars as measured from the larger ones. 
Flamsteed was succeeded by Halley, who relied 
entirely upon the places of principal stars as deter- 
mined by Flamsteed, and filled up the interspaces 
by means of observations made with a curious 
transit instrument, with axes of unequal length. 
The great reform in the method of determining the 
positions of stars was brought about by Graham, the 
clockmaker, who invented the dead-beat eseapement 
and the gridiron pendulum, which enabled right 
ascensions to be determined all round the heavens 





by observing the times of transit with a meridian 
instrument.—Mr. Knott read a paper entitled ‘ Ob- 
servations of Ceraski’s new Variable Star in Cephus.’ 
The star is of the Algol type, and comes to its 
minimum every two and a half days; it remains 
constént in brightness for the greater part of the 
period, and then suddenly decreases in brightness, 
remaining for a short time at its minimum bright- 
ness, and then rapidly increases again.—Mr. Common 
read a paper on the method of mounting his great 
3-ft. reflecting telescope—Mr. E. J. Stone read a 
paper ‘On a Determination of the Coefficient of the 
Parallactic Inequality in the Expression for the 
Moon's Longitude’; and Capt. Noble read a note ‘ On 
a Phenomenon of Jupiter’s Satellites.’ He mentioned 
that on recently observing the planet when the 
shadows of two satellites were projected upon the 
dise, he had noticed that one of the shadows was of 
a chocolate brown colour, while the other appeared 
perfectly black.—Mr. Campbell corroborated Capt. 
Noble’s observation with respect to the difference in 
tint of the two shadews. 





ASIATIC.—Nov. 15.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Sir W. R. Robinson, Mr. §S. S. 
Thorburn, Capt. R. Gill, R.E., and the Rev. M. Argles 
were elected Resident Members; and the Bishop of 
Lahore, Lieut. H. E. McCallum, Dr. $8. W. Bushell, 
and Abd-er-rahman Moulvie Syed Non-Resident 
Members.—Prof. Monier Williams read a paper ‘ On 
Indian Theistic Reformers.’ 


LINNEAN.—Wov. 4.—Prof. Allman, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. Edw. Brown, H. E. 
Dresser, and F. Pippe were elected Fellows of the 
Society. —Mr. H. C. Sorby showed drawings of some 
British sea anemones, with habitat on the upper 
fronds of long seaweeds in deep water; and he 
recorded having seen a solitary cream-coloured 
Cetacean on the English coast.—Mr. Arthur Bennett 
drew attention to a new British Chara (C. stelligera), 
remarkable for the presence of stellate bulbils on 
the stems.—Mr. E. M. Holmes exhibited two marine 
Alge new to Britain, viz, Dasya Gibbesii from 
Berwick-on-T weed and Ectocarpus terminalis from 
Weymouth ; and also species of Callithaminon with 
antheridia and trichophore on the same branchlet.— 
Prof. T. 8. Cobbold exhibited a remarkable Trematode 
from the horse, discovered by Dr. Sonsini at Zaga- 
zig during the Egyptian plague, with which out- 
break, however, the parasite had no necessary con- 
nexion. The worm (Gastrodiscus Sonsinonis) ap- 
pears to be an aberrant Amphistome furnished with 
a singular central disc, whose concavity was lined 
with about two hundred small suckers, altogether 
having a tesselated aspect. In this respect its 
nearest approach was a worm infesting a genus of 
spiny-finned fishes (Cataphractus) belonging to the 
Triglide. According to Prof. Leuchart’s recent 
anatomical investigation doubts, however, are thrown 
on its amphistomoid affinities—Mr. G. F. Angas 
showed the leaf of Hermas gigantea, an umbelli- 
ferous plant of the Cape, used as tinder by the 
Hottentots—Mr. E. A. Webb exhibited a monstrous 
bramble (Rubus fruticosus), with flowers repre- 
sented by elongated axes covered with minute 
pubescent bracts and apices fasciated.—A paper by 
Dr. Geo. Watt, ‘Contribution to the Flora of North- 
West India,’ was read. He divides the district into 
three areas. The first range, Ravee-Basin, with 
forests of Cedrus devdara on its northern slopes, 
has on the southern ones vegetation with an Indian 
facies, being barely outside the humid influence of 
the tropical rains of the plains. The second range, 
comprising Pangi, Lower Lahore, and British Lahore, 
has a flora altogether changed, dry short summers and 
snow-clad mountains giving a climate and plant life 
of quite a different cast. In the third range the 
flora assumes a Thibetan type. Some three hundred 
species of plants are noted, four being new.—A 
paper ‘On the Papilionidw of South Australia,’ by 
J. G. Otto Tepper, was read. The buttertlies of this 
part of Australia are comparatively few, and sombre 
colours prevail.— Notes on a Collection of Flowering 
Plants from Madagascar’ was read by Mr. J. G. 
Baker. The flowering plants are less known than 
the ferns from this interesting island; two new 
genera are now denoted, viz., 1. Kitchingia, belong- 
ing to the Crassulacezx, a succulent herb with fleshy 
sessile leaves and large bright red flowers in lax 
terminal cymes; 2. Rodocodon, a liliaceous plant 
with red tiowers and peculiar spurred bracts; it 
comes between Muscaria and Urginea. Thirty new 
species are described. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Nov. 11.—C. W. Merrifield, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—After the T'reasurer’s 
and Secretaries’ Reports had been read and adopted, 
the meeting proceeded to the election of the new 
Council.—Mr. G. Roberts, the new President, having 
taken the chair, Mr. Merritield read his valedictory 
address, ‘ Considerations respecting the Translation 
of Series of Observations into Continuous Formule.’ 
On the motion of Prof, Cayley the address was 


ordered to be published in the Proceedings,—Ny 
H. M. Jeffer ? 
with a Triple and Double Focus and Three Single 
Foci, all of them Collinear.’.—Mr. Tucker read parts 
of a paper by the Rev. C. Taylor, entitled ‘ Further 
Remarks on the Geometrical Method of Reversion’ 


E. B. Tylor, President, in the chair.—A paper wag 
read ‘On Anthropological Colour Phenomena jy 


the last few years the numerical method had bee 
extensively applied to the determination of ethno. 


of the British Association having set the example. The 
continental nations were, however, now far ahead of 





read a paper ‘On Bicircular Guartie 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Nov. 9.—D, 


Belgium and Elsewhere,’ by Dr. J. Beddoe. Within 


logical colour-types, the Anthropometric Committee 


us. In Germany Prof. Virchow had procured the 
tabulation as to the colour of the eyes and hair of ajj 
the school population, with the exception of Ham. 
burg, which had proved Philistine in this matter ag 
in so many other instances. In Switzerland Dy, 
Guillaume, of Neuchatel, had obtained school statis. 
tics. For Belgium an elaborate monograph had 
been written on the subject by Prof. Vander 
Kindere, who, by the aid of the National Geo. 
graphical Society, had induced the Minister of 
Public Instruction to include questions on the 
colour of the children’s eyes and hair in the educa 
tional census. The results obtained have been of 
considerable importance, and bring out a remark. 
able contrast between the Flemish and Walloon 
provinces of Belgium.—Mr. J. I’. Rowbotham read a 
paper ‘On Different Stages in the Development of 
the Art of Music in Prehistoric Times.’ Musical 
instruments, though their varieties may be counted 
by hundreds, are yet readily reducible under three 
distinct types : 1. The drum type ; 2. The pipe type; 
3. The lyre type; and these three types are repre. 
sentative of three distinct stages of development 
through which prehistoric music passed. More. 
over, the stages occur in the order named ; that is 
to say, the first stage in the development of instr. 
mental music was the drum stage, in which drums 
and drums alone were used by men; the second 
stage was the pipe stage, in which pipes as well a 
drums were used; the third stage was the lyre stage, 
in which stringed instruments were added to the 
stock. The three stages answer respectively to 
rhythm, melody, and harmony. And as in the geo 
logical history of the globe the chalk is never found 
below the oolite nor the oolite below the coal, so in 
the musical history of mankind is the lyre stage 
never found to precede the pipe stage, nor the pipe 
stage to precede the drum stage.—A paper was read 
‘On Neolithic Implements in Russia,’ by Prince P, 
Poutiatine. From the evidence of certain finds on 
his estate the author came to the conclusion: 1. That 
the Slav Scythians existed there in the stone period; 
2. That they possessed instruments resembling thos 
of the Celt Scythians and burned their dead; 
3. That the old iron period of that neighbourhood 
was a continuation of the stone period ; 4. That they 
supported themselves partly by hunting; 5. That 
they understood corn growing. 





NEW SHAKSPERE.—Nov. 12.—J. N. Hetherington 
Esq., in the chair.—Dr. Nicholson read papers on five 
points in ‘ Hen. V.,’ ‘On the Emendation of “Guidon” 
for “Guard: on” in IV. ii. 61’ (strongly condemning 
the emendation) ; ‘On “Qualtitie calmie custure 
me,” IV. iv. 4’ (contending that the changes of the 
first two words to “Qualite calino” were necessary); 
‘Did Pistol say “ Doll” or “ Nell” in V. i. 742’ (con 
tending that Pistol called his Nell “ Doll” as a name 
of endearment) ; ‘On Quickly’s “a parted eu’n iust 
betweene Twelve and One, eu’n at the turning 0 
th’ Tyde,” II. iii. 12, 13,’ contending that the tide 
was that of the Thames, and not that of the day, 
Staunton suggested.— The former interpretation was 
supported by the Chairman, whose mother knews 
case in which a man was very near dying, and 3 
woman in the room sent for an almanac to se 
when the tide turned that day, and tcld the by- 
standers they need not be afraid, the sick man would 
not die till the tide turned—Mr. Furnivall 
some ‘Notes by Mr. J. Spedding on Daniel's Intro 
duction to the “ Parallel Texts” of “Henry V.,”’ con 
tending that in the Quarto the night-scene of IIL vii. 
was meant to be moved forward to IV. ii. and 
made consistent with “the sun is high” tag to IV.ii. 
Mr. Spedding also urged that certain Quarto cor 
rections of the historical mistakes in the Folio were 
due to the licenser of the version from which the 
Quarto wasabridged. He also justified, as a dramatic 
improvement, Shakspeare’s unhistorical change of 
making the Dauphin present at the battle. 





INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS,—WNov. 8.—The Presi 
dent, Mr. E. Ryde, opened the session with a 
address.— Mr. R. Keirle was elected a Member. 


PHYSICAL.—WNov. 13.—Prof. W. G. Adams, Presi 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Bosanquet read a paper ‘On 
the Nature of the Sounds ozeurring in the Beats of 
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sonances, and gave the mathematical theory of 
eave drawn by the harmonograph.—Mr. J. M. 
Gray read a long paper ‘On the Mechanical Nature 
of the Forces called Attractions, and explained 
them on the hypothesis of a universal ether 
pressure.— Profs. Ayrton and Perry read a note 
controverting the chemical theory of “contact” 
electricity enunciated by Herr Exner.—Prof. 
Minchin showed by experiment the photo-electric 
current set up by a beam of light falling on a sheet 
of tinfoil immersed in a solution of acid carbonate 
of calcium, the system forming a new photo-electric 


cell. 


FoLK-LORE SocieTy.—WNov. 12.—Mr. H. C. Coote, 
V.P., in the chair—The Chairman read a paper ‘On 
certain Stories in the “ Thousand and One Nights.”’ 
The tales referred to were ‘The Two Envious 
Sisters,’ ‘ Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari Banou,’ 
‘Aladdin,’ and ‘ Ali Baba.’ The originals of these 
four tales have never been found, but as they un- 
questionably breathe the genuine Oriental spirit, 
they cannot be taken to be pure inventions of the 
French translator, M. Galland, brilliant as he was. 
Mr. Coote held the opinion that they were taken 
down by Galland from oral recitations in Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna, in both of which cities he long 
resided. Mr. Coote supported his view by showing 
that identical stories are still orally told in Greece, 
from which country he believed they found their 
way long ago into Italy, where they are all favourites 
among the peasants. ‘The Two Envious Sisters’ has 
been provably current in Italy before and since 
Straparola’s time, and the original is a well-known 
Hindoo story.—The Rev. W.S. Lach-Szyrma read a 

per ‘On Folk-lore Traditions of Historical Events.’ 
The paper was divided into two portions: 1. Eng- 
lish, and especially West of England, traditions of 
historical events and personages of importance ; 
2. Slavonic traditions of a similar character, which 
were compared with the English. Two of the most 
remarkable personages in Cornish folk-lore, Job 
Militon and John Tregeagle, were real persons, 
around whose true history ancient Aryan myths had 
elustered. The traditions of Vikings, of the Jews in 
Cornwall, of the Spaniards and the Armada, and of 
several events in English history, were examined. 
A great deal more might be done on this subject, not 
only in England, but on the Continent, where the 
traditions of the French, the Italian, and especially 
the Greek peasants. if collected, would form curious 
fields of study. The conclusions suggested were 
that—l. These folk-lore traditions mainly refer to 
a period between the fall of the Western Empire 
and the First Crusade, the legends of the Cornish 
saints and the Arthurian myths belonging to an 
epoch which also is particularly fruitful in Slavonic 
legendary lore ; 2. The true Middle Ages are singu- 
larly poor in existing folk-lore traditions of a secular 
character; 3. This comparative silence of popular 
tradition about the Middle Ages is the more striking 
when we consider the richness of the Renaissance 
epoch in folk tales. ‘fhe cases of Drake, Militon, 
and Tregeagle were compared with Faust and Twar- 
dowski. Most of these sixteenth or seventeenth 
century legends gather round stories of magicians. 
—Among those who took part in the discussion of 
these papers were Rev. J. Long, Messrs. Vaux, Nutt, 
Pfoundes, and Gumme. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—Nov. 8.—S. H. Hodgson, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
W. A. Casson on ‘ Francis Bacon.’ 











MEETINGS FOR THB ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—' Descartes,’ Mr. H. Pullen. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—* Some Points of Contact between the Scien- 
tific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain,’ Lecture I., 
Prof. A. H. Church (Cantor Lecture). 

— Institution of Surveyors, 8.—‘ The Law as affecting Quantity 
Surveyors,’ Mr. F. Turner. 

— Geographical, — Temperate South Africa considered as a 
poe to the Central Equatorial Kegion,’ the Right Hon. Sir 

Bartle E 


7 ‘ere. 
. Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘ Anthropometry,’ Dr. P. Topi- 
nard ; ‘ Origin of the Malagasy,’ Mr. C. 8. Wake 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ New Zealand Government Railways,’ Mr. 
J.P. Maxwell ; ‘Ceylon Government Railways, Mr. J. R. 


osse. 
. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 
— ‘Telegraph Engineers, 8.—‘ System of Subdividing the Electric 
Light,’ Mr. ¥. W Swan 
— Literature, 8.—‘ The Living Key to lish Syettiog Reform 
now found in History and Etymology,’ Mr. F. G. Fleay. 
~ Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Influence of Barry upon English Art,’ Mr. 
-€ Carr. 
Tavas. Royal, 43. 
~  Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Prehistoric Co of Lisbon,’ Dr. J. Evans ; 
‘Diamond Signet of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I ,’ Mr. 
C. D. E. Fortnum; ‘ The Stowe Missal’ Rev. J. E. W 3 
Tapestry from St Mary's Hall, Coventry. 
Pu. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 
—  Quekett Microscopical, 8. 
Sir. Physical, 3.—‘ Refraction Equivalents,’ Dr. J. H. Gladstone; 
‘Rate of Loss of Licht from Phosphorescent Surfaces,’ Lieut. 
L. Darwin ; ‘ Minor Applications of Electromotors,’ Mr. W. H. 


5 


Coffin. 
~ Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossip. 
Pror. J. J. Syivesrer, at present of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, is well 


known as an industrious, highly ingenious, and 
profoundly learned mathematician, merits which 
the Council of the Royal Society recognized by 
the award of a Royal Medal in 1861. They have 
now conferred on him the highest distinction 
in their gift—the Copley Medal. Mr. Huggins, 
who has also had a Royal Medal, and who has 
done so much good spectroscopic work in his 
observatory on Tulse Hill, determining the 
radial component of the velocity of the heavenly 
bodies relatively to our earth, mapping the 
photographic spectra of stars, and showing that 
it is possible to detect the heat of the stars, is 
to have the Rumford Medal. The Davy Medal 
goes to Prof. Charles Friedel, of Paris, for inves- 
tigations ranging over widely remote fields of 
chemical inquiry. Capt. Andrew Noble is to 
have a Royal Medal, in recognition of his mathe- 
matical researches and his application of them 
to physical questions of great importance, par- 
ticularly his experimental inquiry (jointly with 
Mr. Abel) on explosives. And a Royal Medal 
is allotted to Prof. J. Lister for his numerous 
and valuable contributions to physiological and 
biological science, extending over thirty years. 
The presentation will take place at the forth- 
coming anniversary meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Grant ALLEN is about to republish in a 
collected form his papers on natural history 
which have been appearing in the St. James's 
Gazette. The volume will be entitled ‘The 
Evolutionist at Large,’ and will be published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

Tue late Mr. J. Miers, F.R.S., during his resi- 
dence in Brazil made a large collection of the 
insects of that country. This collection has been 
deposited in the Ashinolean Museum at Oxford, 
and is now being classified by Prof. Westwood. 

As Faye’s comet is still visible under favour- 
able circumstance with a moderately good tele- 
scope, we give its approximate places from Prof. 
Axel Moller’s ephemeris during the next fort- 
night, after which the increasing moonlight will 
again interfere with its observation :— 

Faye’s Comet ( Berlin midnight). 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m. 8s. - 
Nov. 22 28 13 17 91 52 
o a 23 14 36 91 53 
o 24 23 15 56 91 55 
» 2 23:17 18 91 56 
» 26 23 18 41 91 56 
ao & 23 20 6 91 57 
oa 23 21 33 91 57 
i 23 23 «21 91 57 
» 30 23 24 31 91 57 
Dec. 1 23 26 2 91 56 
eo F 23 27 35 91 56 
3 23 29 9 91 55 


« & 23 30 44 91 53 
It will be noticed that it is now in the constella- 
tion Pisces, and on the meridian about seven 
o'clock in the evening. It is not likely that 
much more will be seen of it after the last of 
these dates until the next appearance, in the 
year 1888. 

THE small planet, No. 217, discovered by M. 
Coggia at Marseilles on August 30th, has re- 
ceived the name of Eudora, one of the Hyades. 

Institut du Progris et de la Vulgarisation 
Scientifique is the name given to an institution 
now in progress of formation in Paris by M. 
Léon Jaubert, who brought his scheme in the 
first instance before the Académie des Sciences 
in 1878. Investigators, students, and the public 
generally are to find an observatory with several 
telescopes and other instruments, a photographic 
laboratory, another for general physics, and a 
workshop for the construction of instruments 
ready for their use. Since December last this 
project has been in the hands of an influential 
committee, and M. Léon Jaubert has presented 
them with a list of the instruments whick he 
engages to supply. All who desire to help this 
liberal scheme are requested to communicate 
with M. Léon Jaubert, Trocadéro, Paris. 

Mr. Joun TrowsrinGe, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., has published some 
very interesting results respecting the behaviour 





of the earth’s surface as a conductor of elec- 





tricity, and its capacity for transmitting 
electric signals without the aid of a conducting 
wire, The experiments were made between 
Boston and Cambridge. It is stated that, on 
completing the circuit through a telephone and 
the ground, the existence of an electric current 
was plainly apparent from the ticking which the 
making and breaking of the circuit produced in 
the telephone, and that the time signals of the 
observatory clock were distinctly heard. Mr. 
Trowbridge concludes that theoretically it is 
possible without a cable to telegraph across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. J. H. Cotttns has in the eighteenth 
part of the Mineralogical Magazine a valuable 
paper on the wood tin and tin capels of Corn- 
wall, illustrated by good engravings. 

M. AvseE is attracting much attention in 
France by his new process of converting iron 
into steel, and producing an illuminating gas by 
the process. The iron is heated to 900° Cent. in 
a retort with coke or charcoal ; fatty matters 
are then injected, and dry steam forced over the 
heated mass ; thus steel of high quality is formed 
and carburetted hydrogen gas evolved. 

M. Faye brought before the Académie des 
Sciences on the 2nd of November a memoir on 
volcanic thunderstorms. He refers them to the 
vast ejection of steam during the paroxysms of 
eruptive activity, in many respects resembling 
the discharges from the electrical steam boiler 
of Armstrong. 

M. Janssen has placed all the instruments in 
the observatory at Meudon at the disposal of 
Prof. Bell, for the purpose of determining if 
the photophone is applicable to a study of the 
sounds which are supposed to occur on the 
surface of the sun. The result of some pre- 
liminary experiments is stated by M. Janssen to 
be hopeful in his notice brought before the 
Academy of Sciences on the 2nd of November. 

Dr. F. Barracii1a-R1zzo invites the attention 
of naturalists to his recently published account 
of the finding of a large undescribed fossil 
bivalve at Termini-Imerese, Sicily. As seen in 
the lithographs which accompany the page of 
text, the strange relic resembles a gigantic 
oyster ; the dimensions are 8 in. by 10 in. 

Tue Journal of the Liverpool Polytechnic 
Society is devoted to a report of the sixth 
meeting of the forty-second session, which was 
occupied by a most valuable statement of 
experimental trials on ‘The Strength and 
Ductility of Iron and Steel and_ other 
Materials,’ by Mr. J. Armstrong, of Birken- 
head. 144 pages are devoted to the publication 
of tables, the result of experiments with a test- 
ing machine, by consulting which the engineer 
will be enabled to avoid the use of uncertain 
material. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 
The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, 
Haymarket, next the ‘Theatre.—Admission, including Catalogue, Ls. 








HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street. Entrance from 
Maddox Street.—-NOW OPEN, the WINTER EXHIBITION of OIL 
PAINTINGS by English Artists, and of Original Drawings 
Sketches for Punch. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,’ 
each 33 by 22 feet, with‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the Cross,’ 
‘A Day m,’ ‘Rainbow Landscape’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &., at 
the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix.—ls. 











ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


Ups and Downs, All Smiles, No Frowns. By 
M. J. Tilsley. (Gardner, Darton & Co.)—This 
is a collection of coloured ‘‘cuts” with baby 
verses, suited for little children. The illustra- 
tions are weak, still they are rather pretty. 
The same may be said of the verses. The 
colouring of the cuts is more acceptable than the 
drawing. All the painted children are too small 
for the furniture and other accessories of the 
designs. : 

Another popular book comes to us with 
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new illustrations; it contains Little Britain, 
The Spectre Bridegroom, and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, all by Washington Irving, with 
designs on wood by Mr. C. O. Murray. The 
cuts are numerous, very pretty in execution, 
spirited, and well adapted to the _letter- 
press, to which they give additional brightness. 
The volume is published by Messrs. Low & 
Co. The same publishers have issued Pretty 
Peygy and other Ballads, illustrated by Miss 
Rosina Emmet. The cuts are printed in low- 
toned colours of a nondescript character; the 
greater number of them were designed with 
much animation ; they abound in character, and 
little touches of humour occur here and there 
which are welcome. It is a capital book for a 
little girl or boy.—The Two Bears (Waterston 
& Sons), an illustrated legend, will suit children ; 
the cuts are a little too showy and crude in 
colour, but they are not without a considerable 
share of spirit. 

Among the gift- books with coloured illus- 
trations none has yet come before us more 
agreeably than Afternoon Tea: Rhymes for 
Children, with illustrations by Messrs. J. G. 
Sowerby and H. H. Emmerson (Warne & Co.). 
It is a gracefully got-up little volume, enclosed 
in a pretty and very original cover. But the 
affectations of the writing, comprising false 
archaisms in what may be called the Ice- 
landic manner, are regrettable. A consider- 
able number of initial letters, in the Irish, 
Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, or some similar 
manner of design, are as pretty as they are 
elaborate. 

In The Merry Ballads of the Olden Time, 
illustrated (Warne & Co.), some of the de- 
signs are very commonplace, although the 
birds and foliage which abound in them are 
commendable. Generally speaking, the coloured 
plates are crude and garish. Our Little 


forld of Child-Life (same publishers) may 


be criticized in the same terms. The verses 
are better than those in the former volume. 
The pictures differ in execution. From the 
same publishers we have Aunt Louisa’s Magic 
Modeller, two parts, a book of coloured cuts 
intended to be pasted on blocks and thus serve 
as models. The examples are good in their 
way, and would be likely to amuse very young 
children.—Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons send us 
Little Lettie’s Pictwre Gallery and Papa’s Picture 
Album, small books filled with very common 
woodcuts besides a few of superior quality.— 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran have published The 
Bird’s and Insect’s Pest-Office, by Robert Bloom- 
field. This contains ‘‘ letters” by the author of 
‘The Farmer’s Boy’ and his son, with nice 
little drawings of birds, some of which are first- 
rate, e. g., the sparrows and duck facing p. 48, 
the magpie facing Letter I. From the same 
firm we have received thirteen little books for 
children, copiously illustrated with wood en- 
gravings of unequal merit, and entitled Our 
Boys’ Little Library and Our Girls’ Little Library. 
The cuts seem to have been picked up at random, 
and provided with a few lines of description for 
each. Although rather ‘‘ goody,” infants will 
be thankful for the books.—Messrs. T. Nelson 
& Sons have also sent us With the Birds, poems 
by Mary Howitt, with capital drawings of animals 
and some pretty vignettes by Mr. Giacomelli. 
Songs of Animal Life is by the same author, 
published by the same firm, and deserves equal 
praise. — We heartily welcome Mr. R. Caldecott’s 
spirited and pretty designs for The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen and Sing a Song of Sixpence. The 
designs are first-rate, full of grace and cha- 
racter, piquant in their wilful, ‘‘ old-fashioned ” 
freakishness. They contain very graceful and 
original motives, are capitally drawn, coloured 
with delicacy, and marked throughout by good 
taste. They are published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, who have likewise issued a 
numerous collection of sketches made with ink 
and called Splashes of Ink, explained by G. and 
J. Lillie. Some of the landscapes thus for- 





| drawn and 








tuitously produced are capital. The book will 


amuse girls and boys. 








NEW PRINTS. 


WE have received from Mr. Lefévre a proof 
on vellum, with the re-marks of the first state, 
from a plate etched by M. Rajon after Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s beautiful water-colour picture called 
‘The Bath.’ As the painting will be fresh in the 
memory of those who saw it at a recent exhi- 
bition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours 
there is no need to describe the design. With 
characteristic skill M. Rajon has reproduced the 
draughtsmanship proper to his model—that is, 
the large style of drawing and modelling, the 
finely balanced tones of the flesh, clear and richly 
varied as they are, the flatness of the marbles, 
the strength of the contrasting bronze, and the 
perfect keeping of the carnations, the statues, 
and the wall. Nor has he been less happy 
in expressing the animation of the attitudes ; 
the vivacity of the face of the lady who stoops 
while she looks up, enjoying the briskness of 
the little cascade which tumbles from her back, 
is of the truest quality ; the morbidezza of the 
nudities is perfectly reproduced. This is a 
real triumph of draughtsmanship. The re- 
marks in this case are the heads of the painter, 
his wife, and two daughters, and that of M. 
Rajon himself ; the first wears a fillet, the last 
has drapery, something like part of a toga, cast 
over his head. The second re-mark consists of 
the heads of Mr. Tadema, his wife, and the 
damsel in the centre at the foot of the plate; 
the engraver’s head and that of the damsel on 
our left having been removed. The third re- 
mark consists of the girl’s head at the foot 
only. Of the first and second states there are, 
we are told, twenty impressions; of the third 
twenty-five ; after these one hundred ordinary 
artist’s proofs were taken. Then followed the 
prints. 

We have received from M. Rajon himself a 
proof on India paper of the portrait he has 


| recently engraved of Mr. Smiles, taken, we be- 
| lieve, from life, a successful portrait, full of cha- 


racter and animation, delicately and learnedly 
modelled, showing a fine sense 
of the contrasts of the flesh, semi-luminous as 
it is, with the texture and tint of the whiskers, 
the solidity of the tones of the coat. The 
‘colour ” of the print could not be better. We 
have likewise from the artist a similar portrait 
of the late Sir Rowland Hill, which, by its 
sharpand marble-like solidity, the firmness, crisp- 
ness, and precision of the forms, and the mono- 
chromatic quality of the flesh, suggests that the 
type of the likeness wasasculptured bust. Another 
fine portrait is that which the same engraver has 
reproduced from Mr. G. F. Watts’s half-length 


| figure of Herr Joachim, which, being painted 


some years ago, represents the musician in his 
middle age. The picture is well known as ex- 
pressive and painter-like ; it is one of a class 
which includes as many as may be of the note- 
worthy men of letters and art of this time. We 
have already named most of this noble group of 
portraits. Herr Joachim holds a violin with 


| one hand, while, slowly drawing the bow with 
| the other, he evokes notes from the instrument 


to which, in their profound sedateness, the 
attentive features seem to listen, and the 
absorption of the senses is marked upon the 
face. A fine and sober piece of chiar- 
oscuro in the mode of Tintoret, the solemnity 
of the picture is in harmony with the motive 


| of the design, of which that chiaroscuro is 
| an essential part. 
| rapt air pertain to the design. 


The massive face and its 
M. Rajon, by 
subtle and careful study of this chiaroscuro, has 
preserved the motive of the work while he re- 
produced the peculiar technique of the painter, 
which combines some of the softness of Guer- 
cino with the thoughtful type of Robusti’s 
art. Set as they are, and absorbed in the 
music, there is mobility in the ample lips and 





bulky, meditative brows. It is a work of ay 
which grows upon us while we study it, 
is one of the most ‘‘ musical” of portraits 
The re-mark is a portrait head on our right 
a sketch of village and mill on our left. ‘ 

Messrs. R. Tilley & Co., 118, Talbot Road 
Bayswater, have sent an artist’s proof of a plate 
etched by M. L. Richeton as a portrait of My 
Spurgeon. It resembles a picture by one of 
those painters whose productions so terribly exer. 
cised the mind of Hogarth. Bassano in his most 
murky mood was never a ‘‘ darker master ” than 
the etcher of this piece of false ‘‘ effect.” Lack 
of power, superficial reading of character, crude 
and uncultivated draughtsmanship, mar a work 
to which the printer has imparted tone, and in 
which ink does duty for force and subtlety. Qf 
drawing properly so called there is none to 
be seen. 

An artist’s proof of a mezzotinted plate by 
Mr. S. Cousins has been sent to us by the Fine. 
Art Society. It reproduces with exceptional 
success the pretty head of a little girl called 
‘Ninette,’ which was painted by Greuze, and is 
more than usually enjoyable because the picture 
is quite innocent of those under-meanings which 
are but too frequent in Greuze’s girls. This child 
is as naive of aspect as childhood could make 
her, and the painter’s power was never better 
employed or more effectually proved than by 
this example. The print charms with its candid 
eyes, pure lips, and air of absolute repose in 
simplicity. From the same publishers we 
have a re-mark proof of a plate, being a 
portrait by Mr. Herkomer, taken from a picture 
for which Mr. Ruskin sat to him. It is a 
excellent and successful representation of the 
features of the critic when meditating and in 
repose. The last characteristic is seldom seen 
in Mr. Ruskin’s energetic and excessively 
mobile countenance, which reflects the work- 
ings of an ever-active, combative, and sensi- 
tive mind. There is, therefore, something 
unusual in the expression of the face, and 
this, while it is not untrue, interferes with 
the satisfaction of the observer. Except a 
portrait which was long ago produced by a very 
distinguished painter, but never engraved, this 
plate is, it appears, likely to supply posterity 
with an answer to the question, ‘‘ What was 
Ruskin like?” As an engraving, it is essentially 
a mezzotint. The workmanship demands almost 
unmixed praise; it is clear, solid, luminous, 
broad in effect; the eyes, in differing, ar 
specially well drawn, but we think the side-long 
position of the mouth is somewhat exaggerated; 
the handling of the shaded side of the face is 
capital. The scale of the plate, being unusually 
large, gives exceptional importance to the pub- 
lication. The re-mark, on thirty impressions, 
is a finely-drawn figure of Justice, seated, and 
bandaging or uncovering her eyes; the artists 
proofs are signed by him, and_ seventy-five 
in number. One hundred autograph proofs bear 
Mr. Ruskin’s signature. 








NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, Nov. 8, 1880, 
Excavations have been carried on for some 
months in the ancient Sybaris, the results of 
which have from time to time been very rich. It 
is announced now that three plates of gold of 
different dimensions, with inscriptions in Greek, 
have recently been discovered there. They are 
now in the National Museum in this city, and 
having been examined by Prof. Comparetti, the 
inscriptions are supposed by him to be a sacred 
hymn relative to the condition of the souls of 
the dead. They are founded on the mystic 
Orphic doctrine, and seem to be part of the 
sacred book of the initiated in those mysteries, 
which were much in vogue in the last years 0 
Athens when she was free, and were rapidly 
diffused, first in Magna Grecia, afterwards iD 
Etruria, ard finally in Rome, where they wer 
severely and rigorously opposed by the govert- 
ment. 
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—— a . . 

I must not omit to speak of excavations which 
are being made in the Island of Capri, where 
the subsoil is one mass of ruins. The results 
in this instance are not of any artistic import- 
ance. A native of the island, wishing to build 
q house on a sinall property be'onging to him, 
on turning up the ground discovered a vasca, or 
reservoir, 42 palms in length, 17 palms in width, 
and of a considerable depth, which it is difficult 
to measure as it is full of débris. It belonged 
to an ordinary dwelling-house, of which the 
traces of several chambers remain, but no 
mosaic floors have been found, and few marbles. 
The only object of art worth mentioning is a 
small statuette, or bust rather. Little vases 
of terra-cotta were matters of course. As it 
was evidently not a house of the first order, 
every one must be struck with the provision 
made for the water supply, thus marking a broad 
distinction between modern Italians and their 
ancestors. Close to the site of which I have 
spoken are the remains of a Roman villa, which 
have for some time been laid open. Much yet 
remains to be done in the same ground ; and, 
judging from the rich marbles which have 
already been discovered there, the labour of the 
archeologist would be well repaid. H. W. 





THE ANCIENT PHAROS AT ALEXANDRIA, 
Cairo, October, 1880. 

Sisce sending my former note upon the site 
of the Pharos, I have seen on the first page of 
Prof, Ebers’s ‘Egypt’ an engraving of the tower 
as it stood entire. Iam curious to know whether 
this engraving has any historical value, or is a 
m,> fancy sketch from Abdellatif’s description. 
But there are two points which deserve notice : 
First, that the position and shape of the doorway 
in the engraving correspond with those of the 
doorway in the keep of Kaitbey’s fortress at 
present ; secondly, that the walls of the base- 
ment story of the Pharos are represented as 
“battening,” and that the walls of the keep 
also batten. I have seen no other instance of 
battening walls in Arab architecture, and if the 
engraving is really historic, the conclusion would 
seem to be that the keep of the fortress was 
actually the basement story of the Pharos. 
Perhaps Prof. Ebers or his publishers can 
resolve the doubt. 

But another interesting question has occurred 
to me. Before I received the engraving, I was 
one day Jooking at a minaret in Cairo, and 
having Abdellatif’s account of the Pharos fresh 
in mind I was struck by the remarkable coinci- 
dence between the details of the minaret before 
me and those of the Pharos in his description. 
He says the Pharos stood at that epoch in four 
stories, the first square, 121 cubits in height, 
the second octagonal (814 cubits), the third 
round (314 cubits), and, lastly, a ‘‘ lantern” (10 
cubits). The minaret also rose in four stages, 
square, octagonal, round, and on top a lantern 
or small cupola. Since then I have noticed 
dozens of other minarets with the same four 
divisions in the same order, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Abdellatif’s description of 
the Pharos is, in all except absolute altitude, 
the typical description of the early minaret. In 
fact, it is quite exceptional in Cairo to find an 
early minaret which does not reproduce in minia- 
ture the colossal tower of Sostratus. So singular 
and so universal a coincidence cannot be the 
result of accident. It must be remembered 
that the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt took 
place shortly after the Hegira. There is his- 
toric evidence that the Pharos existed for at 
least six hundred years subsequently, and I 
have no doubt whatever that it served as a 
model for Mohammedan architects. The Pharos 
is the origin of the minaret. 

ALFRED J. BUTLER. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


to-day (Saturday), the gallery will be opened to 
the public on Monday next. 
THE International Committee which is trying 
to influence public opinion in favour of the pre- 
servation of St. Mark’s, Venice, has issued a 
statement and list of those who have agreed te 
support its objects. These are stated in an 
eloquent circular written by Mr. Street, which 
recounts the unfortunate fate of the Fondaco dei 
Turchi and that church of Sta. Maria at Murano 
which was second only in interest to the Fon- 
daco itself. The former, which was dear to all 
who saw it as well as to those who read ‘The 
Stones of Venice,’ has been entirely rebuilt; the 
church has been so restored that its fagade has 
lost almost all its charm of colour. Now no one 
cares to see either building. The basilica of 
St. Mark has suffered in various ways from the 
same kind of treatment; the northern facade 
has been refaced, and all its architectural 
charms, all its historical value, have been 
effaced; the southern facade has met with 
the fate of its neighbour; the old pavement 
within has been renewed, the mosaics of the 
baptistery have been almost entirely replaced by 
new, and each of these operations has had the 
effect of making the new work unlike the old 
work and wanting in nearly all the qualities 
which gave it interest. Further operations on 
St. Mark’s were, for a time at least, stayed by 
the memorial in which English and French 
artists and statesmen united to deprecate the 
attempt to change old lamps for new. To 
endeavour to avert by all possible means the 
continuance of these deplorable proceedings is 
the object of the Committee, who wish to pro- 
mote the sympathetic co-operation of those 
numerous and influential Italians who hold the 
same views as their own, to maintain all possible 
respect to the sentiments of the Italian nation, 
without taking exception to what are plainly 
necessary repairs to St. Mark’s. The names of 
the Committee include those of MM. Alma 
Tadema, T. Ballu, and Baudry, Membres de 
l'Institut ; C. Blanc, W. Bode, F. W. Burton, 
Challemel-Lacour, Cecchetti, Director of the 
Archives, Venice ; Charton, Membre de I'In- 
stitut ; E. Christian, Dohme, C. Garnier, J. L. 
Géréme, J. J. Henner, J. P. Laurens, J. E. 
Lenepveu, J. R. Lowell, W. Von Liibke, 
J. L. E. Meissonier, G. W. Reid, J. Ruskin, 
M. Thausing, C. Vosmaer, J. Tourguénief, C. 
Yriarte, and the Conte Zorzi, whose able 
pamphlet on this subject was epitomized in 
these columns soon after its publication. The 
secretary is Mr. H. Wallis, 9, Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 
Mr. Atma TapEema has just received from 
the Berlin Exhibition a small and extremely 
brilliant picture, which, with others, he proposes 
to exhibit in London during the next season. 
It is a new and improved revision of the famous 
‘Claudius,’ of which M. Rajon made an etching. 
Considerable changes have been introduced. The 
trembling emperor has been placed with greater 
effect and expressiveness amongst the folds of the 
curtain ; the action of the saluting legionary is 
more demonstrative; more figures have been 
introduced, thus giving a more forcible repre- 
sentation of the subject. A new and telling 
element of the background consists of a row of 
busts of the earlier Cesars placed against the 
wall, and crowned with laurel. A prodigious 
improvement has been effected by dispersing the 
light and shade in a stronger contrast, with 
greater brilliancy of lustre and colour. The 
chiaroscuro has been strengthened by subtie 
combinations of the local colouring with the 
lights and shadows, thus enhancing the effect 
and vigorous tonicity of the picture in a most 
remarkable manner. The same artist has like- 
wise in hand two pictures, showing differing 
modes of treating the same subject, the parting 
of a Roman youth and his mother. The back- 
grounds differ in materials as well as in motives ; 
the effect of one picture is independent of that 


tirely. The attitudes of the figures are nearly 
alike, but there is a considerable change in the 
expressions. 

Mr. Wuistter has returned from Venice, 
after an absence of more than a year, with a 
series of etched plates, which will be on view 
to-day (Saturday) at the Fine-Art Society’s 
gallery, 148, New Bond Street. 

THE session of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London will open on Thursday next, the 25th 
inst., when Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
will give some account of the Prehistoric Con- 
gress at Lisbon, where he attended as a delegate 
of the Society. The Rev. J. E. Warren, B.D., 
will give a description and exhibit seven photo- 
graphs of the famous Stowe Missal. Miss Rosa 
Wallis’s coloured drawings of the Ashburnham 
Book of the Gospels will also be on view. 

Nor only on Thursday evening, but during 
the whole of next week, Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries and their friends will have an 
opportunity of seeing at Burlington House, 
between the hours of ten and four, the famous 
old tapestry from St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry— 
30 feet long by 10 feet deep—which has been 
sent up to London to clean and repair. This 
tapestry has been fully described by Mr. George 
Scharf, F.S.A., in the Archeologia, vol. xxxvi. 
p. 438. The historical portion of it is supposed 
to represent Henry VI.—or, as some think, 
Henry VII.—and his Queen and Court. On its 
removal from Burlington House, this tapestry 
will be exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

THE autumn exhibition of the Arts Associa- 
tion of Newcastle-upon-Tyne closed on the 4th 
inst., after having been open two months. 
About 700 pictures were exhibited, of which 135 
were sold in the district for 5,200I. 

As if to confirm the fears expressed in Paris 
and repeated in our columns lately, a fire, 
happily of no great extent, broke out in one of 
the official chambers under the Louvre on 
Sunday week. It was soon extinguished. 

M. Duptessis has nearly finished an elaborate 
monograph on the life and works of Martin 
Schoengauer, illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphic reproductions by M. Durand. Among 
these are some examples of great rarity which 
are now in the British Museum. 

Tue death is announced of M. de Saulcy, 
a Senator under the Empire and a Member of the 
Institute : he died of apoplexy. M. de Saulcy’s 
fame as a numismatist was world-wide. His 
amiable character won the affection of all who 
came in contact with him. 

AN amusing story is related by some of the 
continental artistic journals, which we may trans- 
late without attesting its truth. Herr Munkacsy 
was not long ago walking in one of the streets 
of Karlsbad, when, in the window of a picture- 
dealer’s shop, he noticed a horrible daub bearin 
his own name. Entering the shop, he demande 
of the proprietor his authority for naming the 
painting. An off-hand reply brought a few hot 
words from the artist, and after these, ‘‘ with 
a vigorous shove he sent the Jew rolling to the 
bottom of his shop.” The police then appeared. 
Mr. Joun Cottier is engaged upon a Primer 
of Art, which will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Here is a note, from Gray Road, Col- 
chester, on Constable’s picture :—‘‘ Perhaps the 
last ten years’ history of the picture by John 
Constable, R.A., lately removed from the church 
of Nayland, Essex, to undergo the trying ordeal 
of restoration, may interest your readers. A 
description of the picture may be found on p. 21 
of the ‘ Memoirs of the Life of John Constable,’ 
by C. R. Leslie. It was painted in 1809, and 
was placed in an oak reredos, where it remained 
till its removal in 1869, at which time it was in 
an excellent state of preservation. Our history 
begins with its removal: it was then decided to 








_Tux private view of the exhibition of cabinet 
Pictures in oil, Dudley Gallery, is appointed for 






of the other; the schemes of colour vary en- 


erect a Caen stone reredos, and the picture was 
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to be consigned, perhaps, to the limbo of 
oblivion. But the parishioners decidedly ob- 
jected to the proceeding, and demanded the 
restoration of the painting. The late Mr. Hum- 
phrey Baker, architect and stonemason, of Col- 
chester, was entrusted with the designing and 
execution of the reredos, and the picture was 
— in the stone in the manner of glass 
tween the mullions of a window, quite unpro- 
tected at the back from damp. I had occasion 
to visit the church towards the completion of the 
job, and at once pointed out to the vicar the 
value of the painting, and the fact that certain 
and speedy destruction awaited it. I could not 
gain much attention, and it was left to its fate. 
At the time of the gathering of Constable’s 
works at the International Exhibition I wrote to 
the vicar, again pointing out the damage the 
ogee must sustain, and asked that it might 
removed from its dangerous position and 
lent for exhibition, assuring him that it would 
command great interest, and offering to fill the 
space, free of cost, with a suitable design during 
its absence. I received a post-card with a very 
curt reply, that ‘ the picture could not be spared 
for the International under any circumstances.’ 
Again, a year later, I wrote, enclosing a pro- 
mised extract from the before-mentioned ‘ Life 
ef Constable,’ and implored him to remove the 
picture, offering to superintend the removal and 
to provide a zinc or lead case to lap over the 
back and edges of the picture as a protection 
from damp. This time I received a reply, thank- 
ing me for the enclosure, promising to have it 
copied and placed in the church chest, and 
promising to act on the advice given for the 
preservation of the picture. No steps were, 
however, taken, and, the vicar shortly removing, 
the picture was left in its place to rot. I trust 
that it may yet come fairly well through its 
danger, and find a resting-place secure from its 
enemy. Might it not, however, be placed upon 
the walls of South Kensington Museum for a 
short time, as an interesting specimen of our 
great countryman?—Cuartzs E. Basxertt.’”’ We 
have received several letters from possessors of 
portraits by Constable. The statement that 
Constable painted only two portraits was made 
by the local paper we copied, and not by us. 
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THE WEEK. 


HER Masesty’s.—‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ and ‘ I Barbiere.’ 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Goetz’s Pianoforte Concerto. 

St. JAMES’s HALL.—Mr. Cowen’s First Concert. 

St. JAMEs’s HALL.—The Popular Concerts. 


MapamMeE Giovannont Zaccui’s imper- 
sonation of Lucrezia Borgia on Thursday 
week did not result in any improved esti- 
mate of her qualifications, but it was, on the 
whole, a creditable if not a great perform- 
ance. The artist’s vocal and dramatic 
powers are adequate, she has no marked 
defects, and it seems probable that she will 
give a fair amount of satisfaction in any 
part she may undertake without creating 
that special furore which it is only in the 
power of the greatest singers to evoke. 
Signor Runcio has little of the suaviter in 
modo, and his Gennaro is more remarkable 
for energy than for refinement. His voice 
has greatly improved of late, and it would 
be worth his while to give a little attention 
to the art of phrasing, and the production of 
the mezza voce. Signor Ordinas is roughly 
effective as the Duke, but his style of singing 
18 very coarse and unpolished. Madame 
Trebelli was the Maffio Orsini on Thursday, 
but at the repetition performance on Monday 
the part was taken by Madame Amadi, a 
new-comer. This latest of Mr. Armit’s 


débutantes has an excellent mezzo-soprano | 





voice, but appears to lack the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of vocalization. The forcing 
of the chest register was most painful, and 
if persisted in will result in irretrievable 
injury to the voice. The audience on 
Monday was the smallest of the season, and 
it would seem that the public no longer 
takes any interest in Donizetti’s ridiculous 
opera. 

Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere,’ the only one of 
the composer’s Italian operas which is likely 
to endure, was given with a poor cast on 
Friday week. Mdlle. Elisa Widmar cannot 
render justice to the music of Rosina, though 
her faults are due chiefly to inexperience, 
and she may be reasonably expected to 
improve. Signor Vizzani’s Almaviva was 
little short of a caricature. His unmanage- 
able voice compelled him to sing most of the 
florid passages in falsetto, and his intonation 
was often painfully inaccurate. On the 
other hand, Signor Aldighieri gave a reading 
of the part of Figaro superior to any we 
have witnessed of recent years. This gentle- 
man is one of the most cultivated artists 
now on the lyric stage, but he mars the 
effect of his performances by his evident 
self-consciousness. Headdressesthe audience 
instead of his companions on the stage, and 
the slightest applause induces him to advance 
to the footlights and bow his acknowledg- 
ments. Signor Aldighieri is comparatively 


a stranger here, and it is but kindness to 
inform him that although these things may 
be still tolerated in Italy they are offensive 
to the better portion of London audiences. 
The only important novelty at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday was the first perform- 


ance of Hermann Goetz’s posthumous 
Pianoforte Concerto, which has lately been 
published. It was originally arranged that 
the work should be played at the second 
concert of the series by Herr Ernst Frank, 
of Hanover, the composer’s intimate friend, 
The illness of Herr Frank, however, pre- 
vented his intended visit to this country, and 
the performance was postponed till another 
player could be found. It would have been 
a cause for much regret had the concerto 
not been given; for it indisputably ranks 
among the best and most poetical of the 
lamented composer’s works. In regard to 
form it gives us but little that is new; for 
Goetz, though a most individual thinker, 
was no revolutionist ; and, we think very 
wisely, he has contented himself with the 
classical model of a concerto, as established 
by Mozart and Beethoven, and enlarged by 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, rather than 
attempt to strike out a new path for himself. 
In this he has followed the examples of his 
great predecessors; for with them artistic 
forms are the result of gradual organic 
development, not of a spontaneous or arbi- 
trary growth. The only departure from the 
usual form is the placing an introduction 
before the finale; and for this a precedent 
may be found in Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G@ minor. Goetz’s concerto is distinguished 
more especially by two prominent features— 
the extreme freshness and charm of the 





melodic ideas, and the skill of the poly- 
phonic writing for the orchestra. So im- | 
portant, indeed, is the orchestral portion of | 
the music, that the work might almost be 
described in many parts as a symphony 
with pianoforte obdligato. The general tone 
of the music is distinctly romantic; the 


themes, especially in the first and 
movements, are of great beauty, and ary 
admirably treated. The solo part Wy 
played by Mr. Charles Halle, one of ty 
safest pianists now before the public. ij, 
performance was characterized by his usy 
finish and refinement, but he might wit 
advantage have infused a little more warm, 
into his rendering. The rest of the co 
which was uniformly good, requires y 
detailed notice. 

The first of Mr. Cowen’s four orchesty 
concerts, which have been already announeaj 
in these columns, took place at St. James; 
Hall last Saturday evening. An excelley 
orchestra of about sixty performers, |e 
by Mr. V. Nicholson, was engaged, and the 
programme which Mr. Cowen offered his 
patrons was in every respect admirabk, 
In addition to such familiar works as Beg. 
hoven’s Eighth Symphony, and the Overturg 
to ‘ Anacreon’ and ‘ Ruy Blas,’ three piecg 
were performed for the first and one for th 
second time in London. Among these , 
new Overture (to ‘ Corinne’), by Mr. Julia 
Edwards, claims the first notice. One of the 
most praiseworthy features of Mr. Cowen’ 
scheme is his promise to produce at least om 
new work by an English composer at ead 
concert, and to examine and select from th 
works submitted to him without referew 
to the artistic reputation of the compl 
Mr. Julian Edwards, whose name is entire 
new to us, is, we learn from the programme, 
a young man of twenty-two, and his Overtur 
to ‘Corinne’ is the prelude to a three-at 
opera of the same name. It shows w 
doubted talent, and a fair amount of origi. 
nality; but it is the truest kindness 
Mr. Edwards to tell him in the plaine 
possible terms that, as regards the techniqu 
of composition, he has nearly everything ti 
learn. His ideas of form and of themati 
treatment seem to be of the vaguest descrip 
tion; whilst his instrumentation is far tw 
noisy—a very common fault with youy 
composers, who would do well in writing 
remember that ‘‘ speech is silver, but silent 
is golden.” ‘The greatest effects are ofta 
produced with the fewest notes. We th 
not know whether Mr. Edwards has received 
any regular instruction in composition 
from his overture we are inclined to this 
he has not—but the wisest thing he cant 
is to put himself under a good master fors 
thorough course of training. A secon 
novelty was M. Benjamin Godard’s Cor 
certo Romantique for the violin, played fr 
the first time in England by M. Ovide Musa 
Two of M. Godard’s compositions were int 
duced by Mr. Ganz at his last series of cot 
certs in St. James’s Hall, and were received 
with much favour. The new concerto is 1 
less interesting than the other works whid 
we have heard from the same pen. Tit 
work is somewhat irregular in form, or 
taining four movements instead of the cut 
tomary three, the additional number beilg 
a canzonetta placed between the adagio aul 
the finale. The concerto is thoroughly 
French in its style, and its subjects givt 
evidence of considerable individuality 
thought. The first allegro and the canzonelta 
are the most interesting portions of th? 
music, the adagio being slightly dry an 
considerably spun out, while the final 
though by no means without merit, is, 
the whole, less striking than the movemetls 
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1d secon] we have named. M. Musin gave an intelli- | Musical Society's concert of October 27th, and 
, and ay gent rendering of the music, but his tone is | was received with marked favour. 
part wy not remarkably fine, while frequently his As already announced in these columns, M. 
ne of the intonation was painfully faulty. The third Alphonse Duvernoy’s prize cantata, ‘La Tem- 
blic. Hy novelty of the evening was a selection from | péte,’ was produced at the Chatelet theatre, 
his usw] Brahms’s new set of Hungarian Dances for Paris, last har tiny : —- ay nag wal 
ight wi pianoforte duet, played by Mr. Oscar — . Pe a. ae Sy = ie ia te 
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probably become popular. Mr. Oscar| 4, Pasdeloup’s Popular Concert last Sun- 
orchestn]) Beringer’s Andante and Presto for piano | gay week a new violin Seneate by an almost 
nNouneel and orchestra was noticed by us on the | unknown Belgian composer, M. Balthazar- 
t. James occasion of its recent performance at the | Florence, was produced with much success by 
excellen; stal Palace. We have nothing to add | Mdlle. Marie Tayau. 
mers, lei to what was then said, and must content Ir is stated that M. Gounod has been offered 
1, and the ourselves with once more eulogizing Mr. | the sum of 10,000 marks (500l.) to conduct two 
fered hi Beringer’s admirable and most artistic play- | performances of his own music at Berlin, but 
dmirabl, | ing. The orchestral performances, under | that he has declined, on the ground that the 
as Bet. Mr. Cowen’s direction, were marked by great rehearsals of his ‘ Tribut de Zamora,’ which he 
Overtura@ correctness of detail; yet they can hardly be = as will render it impossible for 
ree pies called wholly satisfactory, as there was a sae — 
ne for the want of life and spirit in them. The effect Tue celebrated flautist Jean Rémusat died in 
x these, was somewhat similar to that which would caytenee last at Shanghai, at the ‘lie of _ 
iy, ie be produced by a very fine piece of ve. e was one of the most brilliant pupils 
ne of th machinery. The vocalists of the evenin of ‘Tuleu, and for many yeors held the posi- 
ne of the ee ee ; & | tion of first flute at the Opera and at the 
- Cowen'sp were Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Santley, both of | Théatre Lyrique in Paris. He composed a large 
; least on) Whom were warmly and deservedly ap- | number of pieces for his instrument. 
r at each plauded. We heartily wish Mr. Cowen Weser’s ‘Euryanthe’ was revived at the 
— the success in his excellent and spirited enter- | Stadttheater, Leipzig, on the 7th inst. The 
refer prise. rincipal parts were sung by Frauen Sachse- 
ompoll The programme of the first Saturday Hofmeisterand Reicher. Kindermann and Herren 
is entire; —§ Popular Concert was attractive, including Lederer, Schelper, and Wiegand. In spite of 
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2» plains Antoinette Sterling was the vocalist. On | two, bs 
techniqu§§ Monday Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Quartet a a 
J thing oi in 4 — headed the e.g age This | cinnati (U.S.) musical festival have offered a 
' themats§ work, for obvious reasons, is less popular prize of 1,000 dollars for the best composition 
st deserip- than its companions, and this was only the | for chorus ‘endl exdhestra. Only native or natu- 
is fartw§ third performance at these concerts. For | ralized Americans will be allowed to compete. 
th you musicians the quartet must ever possess a | The umpires will be Messrs. Theodore Thomas, 
writing w melancholy interest, as being the last con- | Carl Reinecke, and Camille Saint-Saéns. 
out silent certed work of importance written by the} Dr. Orro Bacu, director of the Mozarteum 
are oftaj® gifted composer; and though it bears scarcely | at Salzburg, has been appointed conductor of 
_ We wi a trace of the vivacity and geniality most | the orchestra to the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
is receivd—® characteristic of Mendelssohn, it is em- | freunde in Vienna. 
positior-§ phatically a creation of genius, the adagio| Herr Oruo, of Leipzig, a member of the 
| to thik being especially fine. Mdlle. Janotha gave | orchestra of the Gewandhaus Concerts, has con- 
he can) @ truly superb rendering of Chopin’s | structed a new kind of double-bass, with five 
ister forts Polonaise in ¥ sharp minor. The Polish | strings, the lowest of which is tuned down to c, 
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rd’s (of formances. Sometimes she adopts a dreamy exists in modern music for double-bass players 
played fw § and abstracted manner, which to the super- to alter the tuning of their inetvements. 
ide Mus ff ficial listener may easily be mistaken for RvuBINsTEIN’s opera ‘Der Diimon’ was pro- 
vere int § coldness of style. But on Monday she dis- | duced at Hamburg on the 3rd inst., under the 
es of cof Played unaccustomed power, and a more | direction of the composer. In the current 
e receiv charming and effective interpretation of number of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt the 
erto ist Chopin’s beautiful work could not be — SS - , & 
rks whidff imagined. Signor Piatti gave Valentini’s | © desacin-dacnsctioerstens 
pen. The Sonata in x, Op. 8, which he introduced last 
form, con: Season; and the concert ended with Mozart’s DRAMA 
f the cut melodious Trio in zr. Miss Annie Marriott = 
ber be - preew songs by Handel, Schumann, SOLE ISSUES cat MANAGER, ME. HENRY IRVING. 
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rit, is, 0 tata. The composer is Mr. Emanuel Aguilar, | Warner resuming the character of Harry Dorn- 
novements ud the work was produced at the Bedford | ton, in which he has been previously seen at 
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the Vaudeville. Mr. Warner’s method is more 
suitable to comedy than to romantic drama, and 
the gaiety and recklessness of the young spend- 
thrift and his outbreaks of fierce penitence are 
distinctly shown. In the demonstrations of love 
for Sophia Mr. Warner is less successful, and 
the performance lacks balance. Mr. Lyons was 
good as old Dornton, and Mrs. W. Sidney 
struggled bravely with the unsympathetic réle 
of Widow Warren. Miss Isabel Bateman was 
Sophia. 


Mr. H. A. Jonegs’s new comedietta, ‘ An Old 
Master,’ which serves as lever de rideau at the 
Princess’s Theatre, is well written and pleasantly 
conceived. A character of a footman who is at 
once conventional and impossible displeased, 
however, the audience, and the reception of the 
play was not altogether favourable. Mr. Jones’s 
idea in the introduction of this character is good, 
but from the dramatic standpoint difficult of 
comprehension. Mr. Calhaem played with some 
pathos as the old master. 


A REVIVAL at a Gaiety Matinée of ‘Chronon- 
hotonthologos,’ a burlesque of Henry Carey, first 
produced at the Haymarket in 1734, had little 
interest. Such very moderate amount of mirth- 
giving power as the piece possesses needs for its 
expression a kind of acting wholly unlike that 
exhibited by the Gaiety company, some of the 
members of which are not at the trouble to 
speak correctly the names put into their mouths. 
If Mr. Hollingshead seeks to prove that the bur- 
lesque of past days is inferior to that of to-day, 
it is possible he may carry his point with the 
public. It is but fair, however, that the pro- 
ductions which are to be held up to derision 
should have an exposition equal to that assigned 
those it is sought to exalt at their expense. 
Though the original cast of ‘Chrononhoton- 
thologos’ is lost, it is known that actors like 
Quick, Dowton, Lee Lewes, Parsons, Edwin, 
Liston, and the elder Mathews have taken part 
in the play. The present revival is the only 
performance since 1815 we can trace. With the 
burlesque Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Black-Eyed Susan’ 
was given in two acts. 


THE promised appearance of the Saxe-Mein- 
ingen dramatic company on the 30th of May 
next, at Drury Lane Theatre, will constitute the 
first visit of German actors to London since 1852. 
In the summer of that year a troupe headed by 
Herr Emil Devrient, and including Herr Kiihn 
and Herr Westhaler, played, with success so in- 
different no temptation was offered to a renewal 
of the experiment, a twelve nights’ engagement 
at the St. James’s. Among the plays they then 
produced were Schiller’s ‘Robbers’ and his 
‘Kabale und Liebe’; Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ and his 
‘Egmont’; Schlegel’s version of ‘ Hamlet’; and 
a comedy by the Duchess Amelia of Saxony, 
entitled ‘Der Majoratserbe.’ ‘Julius Cesar’ 
is, it is stated, to be the piece with which the 
new-comers will open. 


Amone the latest novelties at the Parisian 
theatres may be counted ‘ L’Article 7,’ a three- 


act comedy of MM. Louis Bataille and Henri 


Feugere, at the Athenée Comique, in which 
Madame Macé-Montrouge reappeared, after a 























long absence from the stage ; ‘ Le Mannequin,’ 
a three-act vaudeville of MM. Gifford and Bré- 
bant, at the Déjazet ; and ‘ Bastille-Madeleine,’ 
‘revue omnibus en trois actes et six stations,” 
at the Fantaisies Parisiennes. The piece last 
named marks the commencement of the season 
of revues in Paris. 


Tux death is announced from Paris of Saint- 
Agnan Choler, a dramatist of some capacity, 
whose fame has, however, been swallowed up in 
that of his more prolific brother, M. Adolphe 
Choler. 


M. Worms, of the Comédie Frangajise, has 
lama- 


assumed the functions of Professor of Dec 
tion at the Conservatoire, in place of M. Mon- 








rose, who has resigned. 
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A NEW adaptation, by MM. Elzéar and Les- 
clide, of the ‘ Bug Jargal’ of M. Victor Hugo 
has been produced at the Thédtre du Chateau 
d’Eau. 


M. Grorrroy has reappeared at the Palais 
Royal .in ‘ Une Corneille qui abat des Noix.’ 

‘Les Braves Gens’ is the title of a new 
comedy of M. Edmond Gondinet, which is to 
follow ‘La Papillonne’ at the Gymnase Dra- 
matique. 
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‘Silent Love,’ the longest poem, though not a new title, is novel in its 
treatment and will be «july appreciated We have pleasure in recom- 
mending the book. ’"—Queen. 

“There is an element of political,as well as of poetical, interest in 
this volume of verses, entitled ‘Dantzick,’ &c....The author.... 
expounds the theory that the true friends of Britain on the continent are 
Germany and Austria....It is not, however, necessary to assent to this 
view to be able to enjoy the spirited and musical verse in which the 
writer tells the story of the stirring episode in the history of Dantzick.”’ 

Scotsman 

“There is an admirable rendering of Heine’s poem, ‘The Rogue of 
ae, md in ‘ Davtzick, and other Tales.’ "'— Graphic. é 

“Many stirring stories cluster round the history of Dantzick, but none 
more full of interest than that of John Van Eyck’s marvellous picture, 
so long preserved in the Minster....‘ The Bell Founder’ is written with 
powers of colouring which occasionally rise to a point of great merit, 
while the legitimate arrangement of incident is carefully kept in view 
throughout....We have quoted enough to show that the Dantzick tales, 
as told by Mr. Bencke, possess much literary excellence.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 
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A SAILOR'S SWEETHEART: 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE WRECK OF THE SAILING 
SHIP WALDERSHARE. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,’ ‘The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,’ &c. 





Vanity Fair. 

** If one could conceive readily of such a queer combination 
as a great artist and stylist grafted upon an intelligent 
merchant seaman, we should get a good image of Mr. 
Russell’s literary personality. We can only promise those 
who read the novel a few sensations such as they cannot 
often have had before. Along with all this artistic accom- 
plishment, ‘ A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ is a healthy, honest, 
innocent book.” 

Graphic. 

‘It is possible that our estimate of Mr. Clark Russell’s sea- 
stories may seem extravagant to those who have not yet 
read them. It is, therefore, almost necessary to say that it 
is out of no inclination to give one grain of praise without 
ample cause that we have no hesitation in giving to the 
author of ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate’ and now of a 
‘Sailor’s Sweetheart’ the very highest place among all 
authors, living or dead, who have written of sailors and the 
sea. Weare anxious not to qualify the thoroughness of our 
estimate by a single limitation. There are few things finer 
in the whole range of English fiction, from the days of Defoe 
downwards, than the account in the work before us of how 
the sailing ship Waldershare doubled Cape Horn. It is not 
like a powerful picture, but is a tremendous reality...... Tf its 
author were half as good on shore as he is off it, and as much 
at home in love affairs as he is in sea-craft, his hands would 
be stronger than any one man’s have a right to be.” 


New York Times. 


“‘ The time of the Marryat sea-novel has passed away, and 
‘Snarleyow’ might find few readers to-day, for a sea-book 
such as Mr. Russell only writes has taken their place. Very 
certainly ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart,’ like *The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ will be read in many a drawing-room, as it will 
be devoured under the fore-hatch of more than one merchant- 
man,” 


Morning Post. 


“Nobody who has not read this story can form any con- 
ception of the many wonderful episodes which cluster 
around the main facts, and all that remains to be said is 
that every reader with a healthy mind will find Mr. Clark 
Russell's latest novel one of the most exciting and engrossing 
of which it is possible to conceive.” 


American Literary World. 

“Four years ago there appeared in England an anony- 
mous story of sea adventure, entitled ‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ the exceptional merits of which the Literary 
World was the first, as far as we know, to discover and 
announce in this country. The like of it we did not expect 
soon to see, certainly not from the hand of the same author, 
so many are our disappointments over ‘ second books.’ But 
we must say that in ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ Mr. W. Clark 
Russell has surpassed even ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
and told a tale which, for originality of plan, inventive 
skill, descriptive power, and romantic interest, comes near 
to being the most remarkable marine novel we have ever 
read. The profound realism with which it is conceived, the 
technical accuracy with which its details are wrought out, 
the vividness of its pictures of storm and shipwreck, the 
individuality with which its characters are drawn, and its 
succession of exciting incident, from the fog in the English 
Channel to the overhauling of the Eagle in the South 
Pacific, combine to produce a work of extraordinary power. 
In one sense, no narrative could be more sensational; but 
its style is so simple and straightforward that it reads like a 
veritable history ; indeed, the author assures us it is founded 
on actual facts. But only a consummate art could present 
such facts with such intensity of imaginative form. The 
scenes of this story live in our minds with the vividness of 
personal observation...... The portraits of all the people on 
board are wonderfully well done...... The interest of the story 
intensifies as it proceeds, and culminates by a remarkably 
ingenious succession of highly dramatic events...... Not the 
least remarkable feature of this story is its incidental 
descriptions of marine landscape—especially the aspects of 
skies and clouds, some of which are so full of brilliancy and 
power as to make the reader think instinctively of the 
triumphs of Turner’s pencil...... We have purposely given 
but a bare outline of ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ in order not to 
spoil it for its readers, who, we trust, will be many. In its 
field it is a singularly successful performance, and, coming 
as it does after ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ fixes its 
author’s place in the front rank of nautical novelists in the 
English language.” 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
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LITERATURE 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
8 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


THERE was once a malicious person who 
said that the sentence in which Mr. Wagg 
in ‘Pendennis’ sketches a fancy novel for 
the Hon. Percy Popjoy was the best descrip- 
tion that could possibly be given of Lord 
It must be owned 
that ‘“‘the cardinal in disguise, after being 
converted by the Bishop of London,” has 
rather a habit of ‘‘ proposing to the duchess’s 
daughter.”” Nor is ‘Endymion’ false to the 
well-known principles of its author. But it 
is inevery sense of the word a much quieter 
book than most of its predecessors—-quieter 
in style, in incident, in personal allusions, and 
in assaults. The lovers of the ‘ Codlingsby’ 
style—by the way, Lord Beaconsfield has 
taken a terrible revenge for ‘Codlingsby’ 
in this very book—may perhaps mourn over 
the subdued and almost severe tone of the 
language and setting of ‘Endymion.’ The 
lovers of personality will be rather disgusted 
at the perverse way in which, as it will 
seem to them—the ingenious way in which, 
as it will seem to others—the author has 
mixed and blended the traits of his gallery 
of portraits. In a curiously happy or a 
curiously provoking manner, Lord Beacons- 
field has so altered the fates of his person- 
ages while preserving many of their charac- 
teristics, and has combined so many later 
living figures with so many earlier, that it is 
hardly possible to set down this person as 
that in the fashion dear to gossips. There 
is no need to give an elaborate analysis of 
the story of ‘Endymion’; indeed, from the 
crowded condition of the canvas, such an 
analysis would take up altogether too much 
room. It would not, indeed, detract much 
from the interest of the book, for that in- 
terest does not consist in any revolutions or 
discoveries, but rather in the successive 
sketches of the various characters intro- 
duced, in the reflections put in their mouths 
or given, more rarely, as the author’s own, 
and in the adumbration of not a few impor- 
tant historical figures and incidents. Still, 
a short argument can be given. The hero, 
Endymion Ferrars (it may be observed that 
those who stumble at the name Endymion 


7 severly ' "hee 
how a surprising ignorance of English | 


ing names), comes of a race of place-holders 
whose fortunes collapse at the first Reform 
Bill. Retirement into the country only 
postpones the final catastrophe, and the 
twin children, Myra and Endymion, are 
left, when scarcely more than girl and boy, 
with nothing but a certain connexion and, 
on Endymion’s side, a clerkship in Somerset 
House. There for some time Endymion 
lives in nondescript but pleasant society, 
consisting partly of his fellow clerks, partly 
of the frequenters of the house in which he 
lodges—frequenters who range from peers 
of the realm through crotchety young men 
of genius to successful tailors. The 
crotchety young man of genius, George 
Waldershare, is perhaps the most unmis- 
takable portrait of the book, and certainly 
one of the very best. He wanders about 
Europe, suggesting to the Duke of Modena 
the importance of being ready to take part 
in a Jacobite revolution in England; the 
education of his landlady’s pretty sister 
Imogene ‘occasions him several sonnets ”’ ; 
and his views of the merits of Toryism are 
wholly delightful :— 

‘*Occasionally there was only conversation, 
that is to say, Waldershare held forth, dilating 
on some wondrous theme, full of historical 
anecdote, and dazzling paradox, and happy 
phrase. All listened with interest, even those 
who did not understand him. Much of his talk 
was addressed really to Beaumaris, whose mind 
he was forming, as well as that of Imogene. 
Beaumaris was an hereditary Whig, but had 
not personally committed himself, and the 
ambition of Waldershare was to transform him 
not only into a Tory, but one of the old rock, a 
real Jacobite. ‘Is not the Tory party,’ Walder- 
share would exclaim, ‘a succession of heroic 
spirits, ‘‘ beautiful and swift,” ever in the van, 
and foremost of their age ?—Hobbes and Boling- 
broke, Hume and Adam Smith, Wyndham and 
Cobham, Pitt and Grenville, Canning and Hus- 
kisson?—Are not the principles of Toryism 
those popular rights which men like Shippen 
and Hynde Cotton flung in the face of an alien 
monarch and his mushroom aristocracy /—Place 
bills, triennial bills, opposition to standing 
armies, to peerage bills /—Are not the traditions 
of the Tory party the noblest pedigree in the 
world? Are not its illustrations that glorious 
martyrology, that opens with the name of Falk- 
land and closes with the name of Canning?’ ‘I 
believe it is all true,’ whispered Lord Beaumaris 
to Sylvia, who had really never heard of any of 
these gentlemen before, but looked most sweet 
and sympathetic. ‘He is a wonderful man— 
Mr. Waldershare,’ said Mr. Vigo to Rodney, 
‘but I fear not practical.’ ” 

As George Waldershare is the most pro- 
minent of Endymion’s friends out of office, 
so Mr. St. Barbe is the most remarkable of 
his associates in it. St. Barbe is a clever, 
but as yet unsuccessful, novelist of a cynical 
kind. But personally he is devoured with 
envy of Gushy, his rival, whose works sell 
by the thousand ; of the aristocracy, who do 
not invite him to dinner; of the under- 
secretaries and permanent officials at the 
heads of departments, who receive salaries 
which would keep men of genius in comfort. 
We wish we had not to say that the original 
of Mr. St. Barbe is as clearly recognizable 
as the original of George Waldershare; the 
retaliation for ‘Codlingsby,’ to which we 
have alluded, hardly excuses the merciless 
exaggeration of faults which after all made 





up but a small part of the character of the 


admit, is not exactly Lord Beaconsfield’s 
distinguishing quality. 

**¢*T hate the craft, said St. Barbe, with an 
expression of genuine detestation; ‘I should 
like to show them all up before I died. - I sup- 
pose it was your sister marrying a lord that got 
you on in this way. I could have married a 
countess myself, but then, to be sure, she was 
only a Polish one, and hard up. I never had a 
sister ; I never had any luck in life at all. I 
wish I had been a woman. Women are the only 
people who get on. A man works all his life, 
and thinks he has done a wonderful thing if, 
with one leg in the grave and no hair on his 
head, he manages to get a coronet ; and a woman 
dances at a ball with some young fellow or 
other, or sits next to some old fellow at dinner 
and pretends she thinks him charming, and he 
makes her a peeress on the spot. Oh! it is a 
disgusting world ; it must end in revolution. 
Now you tell your master, Mr. Sidney Wilton, 
that if he wants to strengthen the institutions 
of this country, the government should establish 
an order of merit, and the press ought to be 
represented in it. Ido not speak only for my- 
self; I speak for my brethren. Yes, sir, I am 
not ashamed of my order.’ ” 

While Endymion is thus living pleasantly, 
but in comparative obscurity, his more enter- 
prising sister Myra has taken upon herself 
the task of rescuing herself and her brother 
from their evil fate. She becomes com- 
panion to Adriana Neuchatel, the only child 
of a great financier. The Neuchatel house- 
hold is very carefully drawn, and is one of 
the pleasantest sketches in the book. In a 
more agreeable sense than that in which 
the term has been just used, Lord Beacons- 
field’s Mr. Neuchatel may be said to be a 
retaliation for Balzac’s Nucingen, though, of 
course, the originals are not absolutely 
identical. Her position here, which is 
altogether that of a friend and equal, intro- 
duces Myra, and with her Endymion, to very 
lofty society, and the political portraits, 
already sufficiently thickly strewn about the 
book, come thicker and thicker. A great 
marriage is clearly Myra’s only chance, and 
she finds the convenient and fortunate person 
in Lord Roehampton, who is very plea- 
santly, we had almost said affectionately, 
sketched. That Lord Roehampton is Lord 
Palmerston in the main is, perhaps, the 
most positive “tip” that can be given to 
obtuse but curious persons. Yet Lord 
Palmerston certainly did not when he was 
middle-aged marry a penniless girl for love, 
nor did he die soon afterwards in the midst 
of his work. This, however, is a good in- 
stance of the embroilment (an embroilment 
quite justified, and indeed demanded, by all 
the laws of art) in which Lord Beaconsfield 
has involved his borrowings from the actual 
portrait gallery of history. 

More elaborate even than Lord Roe- 
hampton—and, indeed, more elaborate than 
any other portraits in the book, hardly ex- 
cepting Waldershare—are the sketches of 
Lord and Lady Montfort, though here, too, 
the strokes cross and mingle in an inextric- 
able manner. Lady Montfort—Berengaria 
—is the queen of Whiggism; she holds the 
salon of the party, and very soon becomes the 
patroness, more active even than his sister, 
of Endymion. Her husband, whom she at 
least believes herself to adore, is a curious 
person who has travelled all over the world, 
who gave up his boroughs at the Reform 
Bill without any compensation, and who, 
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lay at queen of Whiggism as much as she 
aa provided he is not expected to play king, 
much less prime minister. Besides Myra, 
Lady Roehampton, and Lady Montfort, a 
third protectress appears for Endymion in 
the form of Imogene, his whilom land- 
lady’s pretty sister, with whom both he and 
Waldershare have in former days philan- 
dered, but who marries Lord Beaumaris. 
Under all these fostering influences Endy- 
mion’s success is certain, especially as one at 
least of his patronesses does not hesitate to 
present him anonymously with 20,000/. when 
there is a difficulty about his getting into 
Parliament. His political adventures are not 
startling, and, indeed, he is rather the centre 
round whom the other characters move than 
a personage of considerable interest in him- 
self. Of those personages we have not men- 
tioned a twentieth part, and cannot by any 
possibility mention a quarter. Mr. Sidney 
Wilton, whose pseudonym is the most trans- 
see but whose character is perhaps the 
east interesting of all the political person- 
ages; Job Thornberry, the son of a farmer, 
who early developes Radical ideas, becomes 
a manufacturer in the north, gets into Par- 
liament, speaks eloquently against the corn 
laws, and may now be found on most Cabinet 
Council days in Downing Street; Nigel 
Penruddocke, an enthusiastic disciple of 
the Tractarian movement, who follows 
his destiny and becomes Archbishop of 
Tyre and Papal Legate; Sir Fraunceys 
Scrope, the last man who appeared in the 
House in top-boots, a blue coat, and buff 
waistcoat,—these are among the most in- 
teresting and obviously familiar of the 
native characters. But foreigners play an 
important part. There is Prince Florestan, 
whose mother, Queen Agrippina, has the 
most beautiful hair in the world; who twice 
makes landings in the country to which he 
has claims, and the third time is, though in 
a very unhistoric way, successful; who lives 
much in England and figures in the Mont- 
fort tournament. There is the Count of 
Ferroll, who is something of a chronological 
puzzle, but whose references to blood and 
iron, and his characteristic statement that ‘‘a 
ministry which is upset by its finances must 
be essentially imbecile,” sufficiently identify 
him. There are many other old friends with 
new faces, or new friends with old faces, as 
the reader may prefer to take it. We may 
give another extract or two, for few novelists 
are better represented by extracts than Lord 
Beaconsfield. The first is a striking sketch 
of pre-Reform notions in society ; the second 
Nigel Penruddocke’s vaticination as to the 
progress of free thought :— 


*©¢ And how can the country be governed 
without the Church?’ exclaimed Zenobia. ‘ If 
the country once thinks the Church is in danger, 
the affair will soon be finished. The King 
ought to be told what is going on.’ ‘ Nothing 
is going on,’ said the ambassador ; ‘ but every- 
body is afraid of something.’ ‘The King’s 
friends should impress upon him never to lose 
sight of the landed interest,’ said the great 
personage. ‘ How can any government go on 
without the support of the Church and the land?’ 
exclaimed Zenobia. ‘It is quite unnatural.’ 
‘ That is the mystery,’ remarked the ambassador. 
‘Here is a government, supported by none of 
the influences hitherto deemed indispensable, 
and yet it exists.’ ‘The newspapers support it,’ 
said the great personage, ‘and the Dissenters, 
who are trying to bring themselves into notice, 





and whi are said to have some influence in the 
northern counties, and the Whigs, who are in a 
hole, are willing to seize the hand of the ministry 
to help them out of it ; and then there is always 
a number of people who will support any 
government—and so the thing works.’ ‘They 
have got a new name for this hybrid sentiment,’ 
said the ambassador. ‘They call it public 
opinion.’ ‘ How very absurd !’ said Zenobia ; 
‘a mere nickname. As if there could be any 
opinion but that of the Sovereign and the two 
Houses of Parliament.’ ‘They are trying to 
introduce here the continental Liberalism,’ said 
the great personage. ‘Now we know whai 
Liberalism means on the continent. It means 
the abolition of property and religion. Those 
ideas would not suit this country ; and I often 
puzzle myself to foresee how they will attempt to 
apply Liberal opinions here.’ ‘I shall always 
think,’ said Zenobia, ‘ that Lord Liverpool went 
much too far, though I never said so in his 
time ; for I always uphold my friends.’ ” 

*** But let us be calm, my dear Nigel. Do 
you mean to say, that I am to be considered an 
infidel or an apostate because, although I fer- 
vently embrace all the vital truths of religion, 
and try, on the whole, to regulate my life by 
them, I may have scruples about believing, for 
example, in the personality of the Devil?’ ‘If 
the personality of Satan be not a vital principle 
of your religion, I do not know what is. There 
is only one dogma higher. You think it is safe, 
and I dare say it is fashionable, to fall into this 
lax and really thoughtless discrimination be- 
tween what is and what is not to be believed. 
It is not good taste to believe in the Devil. 
Give me a single argument against his person- 
ality which is not applicable to the personality 
of the Deity. Will you give that up ; and if so, 
where are you?) Now mark me; you and I are 
young men—you are a very young man. This 
is the year of grace 1839. If these loose thoughts, 
which you have heedlessly taken up, prevail in 
this.country for a generation or so—five and 
twenty or thirty years—we may meet together 
again, and I shall have to convince you that 
there is a God.’ ” 

Here is an extract from the remarks of 
the Father of the House: 

*¢¢ Tt is very different from what it was when 
I was your age. Up to Easter we rarely had a 
regular debate, never a party division; very 
few people came up indeed. But there was 
a good deal of speaking on all subjects before 
dinner. We had the privilege then of speaking 
on the presentation of petitions at any length, 
and we seldom spoke on any other occasion. 
After Easter there was always at least one great 
party fight. This was a mighty affair, talked of 
for weeks before it came off, and then really an 
adjourned debate. We were gentlemen, used 
to sit up late, and should have been sitting up 
somewhere else had we not been in the House 
of Commons. After this party fight, the House 
for the rest of the session was a mere club...... 
Twenty years ago no man would think of coming 
down to the House except in evening dress. I 
remember so late as Mr. Canning, the minister 
always came down in silk stockings and panta- 
loons, or knee bretcches. All things change, 
and quoting Virgil, as that young gentleman has 
just done, will be the next thing to disappear. 
In the last Parliament we often had Latin 
quotations, but never from a member with a 
new constituency. I have heard Greek quoted 
here, but that was long ago, and a great 
mistake. The House was quite alarmed. 
Charles Fox used to say as to quotation—‘‘ No 
Greek; as much Latin as you like ; and never 
French under any circumstances. No English 
poet unless he had completed his century.” 
These were like some other good rules, the 
unwritten orders of the House of Commons.’ ” 

To criticize ‘Endymion’ as a whole is not 
the easiest of tasks, because it hardly pre- 
sents itself as a whole. The book deals, so 








to speak, only with the prelude to the hero’s 
own career, and closes as that career fully 
opens. Myra, too, is promoted from a 
coronet to a crown, but the reader has only 
a glimpse of her in her new dignity. The 
other characters are for the most part pre- 
sented in profile, though the silhouettes are 
drawn with a firm and artful hand. As ag 
story the book will probably be found dis. 
appointing; it does not much affect either 
the moving incident or the fantastic play of 
imagination, both of which the author could 
once manage so well. Vividly as the figures 
are for the moment brought before the 
reader, they come somewhat like shadows, 
and so they depart. But if the book has 
some drawbacks—and in particular Lord 
Beaconsfield has given himself but little 
room for the display of the brilliant, if not 
altogether chastened, faculty of description 
which he possesses—its merits are still re- 
markable. It is excellently written, and the 
author has never so fully proved himself 
able to produce quiet, graceful English prose. 
It is full of epigrammatic turns of thought 
and speech, less ostentatiously sparklin 

than of old, perhaps, but still of the 
old stamp, such as the allusion to the 
‘transient and embarrassed phantom of 
Lord Goderich,” and to “the costly cere- 
monies which under the names of Eton and 
Christchurch fascinated and dazzled man- 
kind.” There are not a few parabases, as 
they may almost be called, of direct political 
and philosophical significance, such as that 
lately quoted in which Penruddocke discusses 
the future of faith, and that in which Enoch 
Craggs, the overlooker, points out that his 
master Job Thornberry’s ‘‘thus far and no 
farther” of emancipation for capital, but not 
for labour, is not tempting to labourers them- 
selves. In these things there is ample enjoy- 
ment to be found, and if any one wants more 
let him remember Dryden’s happy story of 
the veteran cavalier, who, when apologizing 
for not mounting his steed quite so nimbly as 
of yore, asked the spectators to count four 
score while he did it. But neither in the 
literal nor in the metaphorical sense need 
arithmetic go so far in the case of Lord 
Beaconsfield and ‘ Endymion.’ 





The Naval Brigade in South Africa during 
the Years 1877-78-79. By Fleet-Surgeon 
Henry F. Norbury, C.B. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

In this work Mr. Norbury gives a narrative 

of the operations of the Naval Brigade in 

the recent Kaffir and Zulu wars. That gal- 
lant force was so constantly employed in these 
contests, and under conditions of so novel 

a character, that no history of South Africa 

during the last three years could be regarded 

as complete which did not embrace many 
of the facts which Mr. Norbury has now 
placed upon record. The incidents described 
are, for the most part, not exciting, even 
though they include much skirmishing in 
the bush on the Cape frontier, and the 
memorable episode of the defence and relief 
of Ekowe. Moreover, Mr. Norbury does 
not wield a graphic pen, and therefore 
fails to do justice to his more eventful ex- 
periences. Besides recounting the achieve- 





ments of the Naval Brigade, he furnishes an 
| interesting, although discursive, account of 
| the customs of the Kaffir tribes. He has 
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collected much information concerning the 
witch doctors, who, in spite of the palpably 
fraudulent nature of their tricks, constantly 
manage to impose upon the credulity of the 
Kaffirs. At the same time he admits that 
they have acquired the knowledge of a few 
valuable drugs. ‘‘For instance,’’ he says, 
“they have discovered with us the use of 
the male fern root, and they have various 
powerfully stimulant and aromatic barks,” 
a statement which is fully confirmed by a 
recent writer of experience in Natal. The 
witch doctors play an important part in 
every native war. For instance, Gneto, 
Kreli’s medical attendant, as we suppose he 
may be called, soid three thousand war 
charms among the Galekas at the rate of 
about one shilling each. Mr. Norbury, in 
describing the extraordinary delusion which 
in the year 1856 cost the Kaffirs 20,000 
lives and 200,000 head of cattle, says that 
it originated with Kreli, who, in order to 
force the Kaffirs to fight, ‘‘ prevailed on a 
witch doctor, Umhlakazi, to predict that 
should they destroy all their crops and 
cattle, their forefathers, with their de- 
parted cattle, would rise from the earth 
and drive the white race into the sea.” 
It is certain that Umhlakazi played a 
mischievous part in this tragedy, but Mr. 
Brownlee, the then Gaika Commissioner, 
states positively that the delusion was not 
in the first instance instigated by Kreli, but 
was conceived in the brain of a young 
woman of the tribe, who, after the manner 
of some of the spiritual mediums of our own 
country and time, professed to s)»cak under 
inspiration. Mr. Norbury says that ‘the 
Kaffirs are often very figurative in their 
ideas.” This is quite true, and, indeed, he 
might have said that the Zulus are very 
rich in proverbs, many of them being both 
wise and humorous. Many of the bullocks 
employed in the war transport service 
were called ‘‘Inglemaun,” a corruption of 
Englishmen, and Mr. Norbury remarks that 
animals bearing this name were popularly 
supposed to receive more flogging at the 
hands of their native drivers than any others 
in the span. This, we suspect, is a new 
version of the well-known story that the 
emigrant Boers were accustomed to give to 
their worst ox the name of “England” as 
an expression of their contempt for John 
Bull. The following incident is delightful 
mm its way :— 

“Some peaceably disposed Galekas once sent 
two bullocks to a company of our troops 
stationed near: one possessed a perfectly white 
body with a black head, to denote that it was 
a present from the black to the white man ; the 
other was a red bullock with a white head, to 
indicate that it was sent to the white-faced men 
who wore red coats.” 


Most readers know that the Galeka war 
began in a beer-drinking quarrel between 
the Galekas and the Fingoes. On the 
authority of ‘many persons,” Mr. Nor- 
bury suggests that the disturbance was 
premeditated on the part of Kreli. As 
he does not mention his authority for this 
extraordinary statement, it is only fair to 
remark that it rests upon no better founda- 
tion than conjecture. Probably on better 
grounds he is convinced that the starving 
women who swarmed into our camp supplied 
information and food to the enemy, whereby 
the war was prolonged. His remedy :for 











this state of things is hardly likely to be 
adopted by any English general. He says :— 

‘¢ All the women of a tribe on the outbreak 
of a war should, on pain of death, be made to 
assemble in a certain part of the country, where 
they should be fed and placed under the sur- 
veillance of a strong guard, which should per- 
mit egress to none.” 

It would, however, be unfair to judge 
Mr. Norbury by his abstract view of what 
would justify the infliction of capital 
punishment upon Kaffir women, for there 
is ample proof that he behaved with great 
humanity towards these poor creatures when 
they were found to be wounded or suffering 
from exhaustion. A Galeka woman, who is 
described as a ‘‘very intelligent-looking 
female,” remarked to him that “they [the 
women | were never afraid to go to a white 
man’scamp, it wasthe Fingoes they dreaded.” 
Such a remark, confirming as it does all 
that has been rumoured concerning the 
brutal conduct of many of our Fingo allies, 
justifies a doubt as to whether in the beer- 
drinking quarrel the Galekas were really the 
aggressors. Mapassa, an influential Galeka 
chief, refused to take up arms against the 
English. His loyalty being suspected— 
although it would appear unjustly—he was 
required to leave the neighbourhood of the 
Kei. Mr. Norbury, in a matter-of-course 
way, says :— 

‘* We burned all his kraals which were on our 
line of march to give him a hint to clear out 
and to convince him that we were in earnest.” 
This, no doubt, would greatly assist to con- 
firm Mapassa in his loyalty. To what a 
depth of destitution the war reduced his 
people will be seen from the following 
extract :— 

‘* We afterwards struck our tents to return to 
Ibeka ; whilst this was being done a number of 
Mapassa’s people came into the camp to see 
what they could pick up. They were very badly 
off for food, and seized with avidity the mealies 
which the horses had left. One woman spoke 
intensely grammatical English; she seemed a 
respectable female, and had several children 
with her. She informed me that she belonged 
to Anta’s people in the Ciskei, but that she had 
married a Galeka ; that she had been educated 
at the seminary at Lovedale ; that Mapassa’s 
people were starving, and she longed for the 
war to be over, for she was quite certain that as 
the Xosa were beaten in every engagement they 
must succumb in the end, and that their con- 
tinuing to fight was madness. All the family 
were very thin, and one of the daughters 
pinched up the skin over her stomach to signify 
how empty she was; so I procured a lot of spare 
biscuit and gave the mother, which she at once 
distributed.” 

Mr. Norbury was present when Sir Bartle 
Frere’s ultimatum was handed to Cety- 
wayo’s messengers, and he frankly acknow- 
ledges that ‘‘the bearing of the Zulu In- 
dunas was, on the whole, dignified, collected, 
and courteous, without the least exhibition 
of temper or bravado.” He makes the 
remarkable statement, which we do not 
remember to have seen before, that ‘the 
Indunas, in returning to Cetywayo, desired 
to be accompanied by a British representa- 
tive in order that he might explain the grave 
demands which his Government had made 
upon the king. ‘This request was not 
acceded to, but the duty of explaining the 
position of affairs was left to Mr. John 
Dunn, who, when he saw that war wag 
impending, lost no time in: quitting the la . 








of his adoption, and seeking a new location 
on the Natal side of the Tugela. Mr. Nor- 
bury says :— 

‘The procession reminded me strongly of 
the Biblical pictures of Abraham and the old 
patriarchs ; there was Mr. Dunn, with his wives 
and concubines, his wild-looking men, armed 
with spears, driving forward the flocks and herds, 
his women and children, many hundreds in 
number, carrying their mats and_ cooking 
utensils on their heads, and the mothers with 
their little ones at their backs—a pastoral people 
migrating from one district to another.” 

As we have already remarked, an authentic 
account of the services which the Naval 
Brigade rendered in the two recent South 
African campaigns was well worth compil- 
ing, but Mr. Norbury would have shown 
more judgment if he had confined himself 
to that task, instead of introducing into his 
book topics which are not only highly con- 
troversial, but altogether foreign to his main 
object. 








The Brothers Wiffen: Memoirs and Miscellanies. 
Edited by 8S. R. Pattison. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 

Aut those whose library, in their early days, 
included Mr. Howitt’s charming ‘ Boy’s 
Country Book’ remember the name of 
Wiffen, and associate it with the delightful 
sketch there given of Ackworth School. 
The volume before us gives some account, 
with abundant specimens, of the poetical 
work not merely of J. H. Wiffen, the trans- 
lator of Tasso, to whom the ‘ Boy’s Country 
Book’ notice refers, but of his brother 
Benjamin, who, long afterwards drifting 
into literary pursuits, won himself an honour- 
able reputation among students of sixteenth 
century letters by his recovery and publica- 
tion of many of the rarest works of the 
early Spanish reformers. The book con- 
tains lives of both brothers, in the case :of 
J. H. Witffen written by his daughter, in a 
style which perhaps too obviously emulates 
Mr. Carlyle in places; in the case of Ben- 
jamin by Mr. Pattison himself. The latter 
is the more interesting, because it includes 
long autobiographic extracts in which the 
book-hunts of the retired ironmonger (for 
such was Wiffen’s unpoetical trade) are 
recounted with great simplicity and fresh- 
ness. 

Jeremiah Wiffen, the elder brother, was, 
though shortlived, rather a fortunate man 
in his way. The Wiffens were born and 
bred under the shadow of Woburn Abbey, 
and after a short period of trial as an usher 
the Duke of Bedford made Jeremiah his 
librarian, and thus secured to him a life of 
literary leisure. The editing of Rachel 
Lady Russell’s letters and the ‘ Historical 
Memoirs of the House of Russell’ were 
ample but not undue repayment. Wiffen 
married in 1828, and died suddenly in 1836 
at the age of forty-four, after what appears 
to have been a singularly happy life. His 
brother shared his early literary enthu- 
siasm, and some interesting particulars are 
here given of visits which they paid to 
Southey and Wordsworth during a tour 
to the Lakes. But Benjamin subsided 
into ironmongering, and it was not ‘till 
long afterwards that he became actively 
engaged in literary pursuits of any kind, 
though he seems to have always kept up 
the habit of composing fugitive verse. Some 
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time after his brother’s death he retired 
from business, owing to ill health, and being 
then no more than forty-three he naturally 
wanted occupation. It was supplied to him 
in the odd way in which things are occa- 
sionally supplied at the right moment. His 
brother had been a Spanish as well as an 
Italian student, and had translated Garci- 
lasso de la Vega as well as Tasso. Accord- 
ingly a Spaniard of rank and fortune who 
was interested in the early Spanish re- 
formers, coming over to England with in- 
troductions to some prominent Quakers (to 
which body, as the mention of Ackworth has 
indeed sufficiently intimated, the Wiffens 
belonged), inquired after Jeremiah; he was 
referred to the surviving brother, then in 
London, and the result was a partnership 
of nearly thirty years in the exhumation 
and reproduction of the ‘ Reformistas Anti- 
guos Kspaiioles.’ We have said that the 
autobiographic record of the progress of 
this work is perhaps the most interesting 
thing in this volume. Wiffen spent im- 
mense labour on his pursuit, usually copy- 
ing out such unique or scarce works as 
he managed to get hold of and sending 
them to his friend Don Luis, who had them 
printed, though occasionally the printing 
was done in England. The bibliography 
of the subject being quite unstudied, and 
the books themselves (owing to persecution, 
and perhaps to the long interval of want 
of interest in them) very rare, the work was 
one of perpetual novelty and discovery; 
while in some instances, notably in the case 
of Juan Valdés, the intrinsic value of the 
matter recovered was not unworthy the 
labour spent on its recovery. Benjamin 
Witien died in 1867, at the age of seventy- 
three. Portraits of both brothers are given 
here—of the elder in his youth, Byronically 
handsome; of the younger apparently in 
late middle age, a thoughtful and somewhat 
severe face. 

We have not as yet said anything about 
the ‘‘remains,”’ which occupy a considerable 
space in the volume, and we shall own 
frankly that the biographical interest 
seems to exceed the literary. The poems 
here printed are frequently graceful enough, 
but they are distinctly minor poetry, and of 
that special class of minor poetry where the 
discerning reader can see that the writer 
was under the special influence, now of this 
author, now of that, and was, consciously or 
unconsciously, endeavouring to follow in the 
footsteps of one or the other. Jeremiah’s 
poems are perhaps more finished and pos- 
sess more deliberate attempt at poetic orna- 
ment; Benjamin’s are more spontaneous, 
and perhaps testify to greater originality 
of mind. A good specimen of the former 
is to be found in the lines :— 

O lady, wear this wreath for me, 

Though gathered from the cypress tree, 
Perhaps this sequaciousness, as it may 
be pardonably termed, was not a bad equip- 
ment for a translator, and we shall not 
attempt to determine whether after Fairfax 
and Hoole, a curious enough pair, a third 
translator of Tasso was wanted. Benjamin’s 
poems consist of two of some length: ‘The 
Quaker Squire,’ deriving partly from Cowper 
and partly from Crabbe, and ‘The Warder 
of the Pyrenees,’ less definitely suggested 
by Scott. In ‘The Quaker Squire’ there 
are"passages of very decided merit. Some- 





thing not dissimilar may be said of his few 
minor poems, though his command of lyric 
metres was by no means equal to his 
brother’s. To both, however, if the title 
of poet must be grudged them, that of man 
of letters can be unhesitatingly granted. 
The Quakers have always been honourably 
distinguished among Nonconformist sects 
by their contributions to literature, and the 
two Wiffens bore a worthy part in sustain- 
ing this reputation. 





Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, Furred, 
and Finned: a Family Chronicle of Country 
Life, Natural History, and Veritable Adven- 
ture. By Louisa Anne Meredith. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 

TH1s is a very excellent book for children, 
and many older folk will find much to 
interest them in it. This is high praise, 
but there is that in the book which makes 
us wish that we could praise it yet more 
highly. Its great fault is that it is woven 
of three inartistically blended threads of 
interest. 

It is well known how great is the ten- 
dency in settlers to surround themselves 
with the birds and animals natural to their 
new home. The dwelling and enclosure 
of the colonist more often than not form a 
menagerie in which the animals are allowed 
to roam almost at will, thus affording 
splendid opportunities for study of their 
habits. During nearly forty years spent in 
Tasmania Mrs. Meredith has availed her- 
self to the utmost of the facilities she 
enjoyed. Moreover, she has evidently loved 
and studied not only her own pets, but also 
all living things with which she has met. 
‘Careful scientific descriptions of all these 
creatures,’ she says, ‘‘have been written 
by learned naturalists for learned people ; 
the only ground on which theie is room 
for our pens is the familiar every-day know- 
ledge of little habits and peculiarities 
which the greatest professors at home 
cannot always observe for themselves.” 
Accordingly in the present book she 
has recorded innumerable personal expe- 
riences of the animals and plants of Tas- 
mania in a way that is sure to interest 
intelligent children, and if not scientifically, 
yet with such evident truthfulness and 
detail as to compel the attention of natu- 
ralists. She herself writes:—‘‘I do not 
presume to offer scientific information on 
any subject, but have given the proper (7.e. 
scientific) names of most objects alluded to, 
so that works of authority may readily be 
consulted by the inquiring or studious 
reader.”” These experiences form the chief 
attraction of the volume. 

If the above were a full description the 
book would be much better than it is. Un- 
fortunately the author has chosen to mingle 
her facts with a slight and uninteresting 
thread of fiction. She presents the experi- 
ences which she has to offer not as her own 
—though she says in her preface, and we 
fully believe, that they are her own—but as 
those of the family of Tasmanian settlers 
which supplies the chief characters in her 
fiction. The name of this family is Merton; 
and its members are in the habit of indulging 
in conversation so didactic, and of stringing 
together such leading questions, that, though 
he is not so told, the reader feels sure that 





they have some connexions of the name of 
Sandford. Mrs. Meredith’s information jg 
administered as is wholesome medicine—in 
very insipid jam. This may be well enough 
for some children; but for others, and for 
all older readers, the medicine would haye 
been more welcome without the jam. In 
short, the fiction both obscures the fact and 
makes it distasteful. 

But the difficulty which the reader feels 
in precisely distinguishing the facts is in- 
finitely increased by the knowledge, acquired 
from the preface, that the characters in the 
fiction are, with some exceptions, real. It 
would have been better if the author had 
simply recorded what she has to say; or, if 
she must have fiction, that she had allowed 
us to believe that her fictitious characters 
were fictitious. As it is, the reader’s atten- 
tion is constantly distracted by the endeavour 
to understand the circumstances under which 
facts very valuable to the naturalist really 
happened. 

Another point of interest in the book is, it 
may be suspected, from the publishers’ point 
of view, the chief reason for its existence. It 
is illustrated by certain coloured plates of in- 
sects, flowers, and fishes from drawings bythe 
author. ‘These are pretty, and will without 
doubt please many child readers. Some of 
the figures of fishes are valuable if they are 
as accurate as they appear, but it would be 
necessary to see the fish while as fresh as 
when drawn by the artist to confirm this. 
There are also certain black - and - white 
sketches of animals which, we confess, please 
us more than the coloured plates. The 
sketch of ‘‘ Dumpy the Wombat” is really 
charming. But it is now time that we 
should turn from the fiction and the illustra- 
tions to the stories of animal life which form 
the most valuable part of the volume. 

That the indigenous animals of Tasmania 
are fast disappearing is a well-known fact, 
but none the less it is sad to hear from so 
good an authority as Mrs. Meredith that 
the mischief has gone so far. Scarcely an 
animal is mentioned by her without the 
addition of the remark that ‘‘it is now never 
seen,’’ or at least that ‘‘it is now much more 
seldom seen than formerly.” It is rather 
strange that while she laments the exter- 
mination of nearly every other animal, she 
writes almost with satisfaction of the dis- 
appearance of the natives of Tasmania. 
Her testimony differs from that com- 
monly received in that she attributes 
the blame for the extermination of the 
natives to themselves, and not to the white 
settlers. The blacks, she intimates, began 
to murder the whites, and only after that 
did the whites retaliate by exterminating 
the blacks. Yet she herself says that the 
blacks did not become ferocious till some 
time after the arrival of the whites; anda 
story which she tells of the risk which some 
native women ran, through gratitude, to 
save the lives of a party of settlers, shows 
that, long after strife between the two colours 
had broken out, Tasmanians were at least 
capable of feelings not entirely degraded. 

Some of the anecdotes of animal instinct 
are most curious, and bear the stamp of 
truth. Regarding the intelligence of mar- 
supials, which is usually considered to be 
not great, she writes :— 

‘Whilst regretting that so unjustifiable an 
opinion should be held by men of science, I am 
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fain to rejoice over those pages in my unpre- 
tending book which I think will supply evidence 
that the engaging and affectionate animals whose 
brief memoirs they contain are far from deficient 
in intelligence...... The young brush kangaroo, of 
which the longest account is given, showed most 
decided knowledge of, and preference for, cer- 
tain individuals. In the morning, before his 
breakfast of bread-and-milk was given to him, 
he would follow me or the parlour-maid from 
place to place until we fed him ; but he only so 
followed us because no one else was in the habit 
of feeding him at that hour. In the garden he 
hopped round and round in merry races with 
our sons, seeming as fond of the fun as they 
were, or with his little fore-paws took hold of 
my husband’s hands or mine, licking them 
fondly, and evidently liking to pace the walks 
with us in our sedater manner; but at the sound 
of an opening gate he would quickly and warily 
rear himself erect and glance round, with his 
ever alert and mobile ears intently listening, and 
should an unfamiliar step approach, he invariably 
took flight, leaping away at railway speed to 
hide himself among the shrubs. Here, surely, 
was evidence of clear discrimination. My tame 
bandicoots, which used to run up like great 
mice into the folds of my dress, or creep into 
my sleeves, never attempted such familiarities 
with any other person ; and the one which died 
would cry uneasily if any hands but my own 
touched it after it became sick. <A great forest 
kangaroo, which long ago belonged to the wife 
of one of Mr. Meredith’s servants, always accom- 
panied her everywhere, as a faithful dog would 
do, but never followed any one else ; and the 


wombat attaches itself to particular persons with - 


touching fidelity.” 

There are two stories which we should 
especially like to quote, but want of space 
compels us to condense the words in which 
Mrs. Meredith tells them. ‘The first con- 
cerns a kid anda lamb, which, being brought 
up together as house pets, became insepar- 
able, and so continued until they were about 
fourteen months old. The sheep was then 
taken away for an hour to be shorn, the 
goat being much disturbed during the 
absence of her friend. When the sheep 
returned without his coat the goat turned 
on him furiously, 

‘butted him off as an impertinent interloper, 
and still went on running from place to place, 
seeking anxiously for her lost sheep, ever and 
anon turning round to butt poor Billy, who ran 
after her in answer to the well-known call, only 
to meet the cruellest repulse and insult. Nor 
could all our endeavours effect a reconciliation. 
The Billy of Nanny’s affection was gone—lost to 
her for ever with his woolly coat; and she evi- 
dently believed that the shorn sheep, so patiently 
trotting after her, was a total stranger.” 

After a fortnight spent in this way, the 
goat refusing to recognize her old com- 
panion, and pining because of her supposed 
loss, the sheep was still so miserable that 
he was sent away to find companions of his 
own kind. Mrs. Meredith adds that the 
goat was never puzzled by any alterations, 
however great, in the clothing of her human 
friends. 

The second story relates how a pair of 
carriage horses, noted during many years 
for their mutual affection, one day suddenly 
quarrelled for no assignable cause, and, 
after fighting viciously with heels and teeth, 
separated; nor did they ever renew their 
old kindly relations. 

Finally, we notice a few misprints in the 
book, especially in the scientific names. For 
example, ‘‘ tetrade-capolis” and ‘‘papilis” 
are odd forms; and ‘‘ Bruchi Zema Jervia 





Jamesonii,” as the name of one bird, is 
still more odd. Moreover, the reader is 
referred on p. 40 to an appendix, which is 
nowhere to be found. The publishers have 
prefixed a note to the book in which they 
bespeak indulgence for such mistakes, on 
the plea that the author is in Tasmania. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Family Honour. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. (Cas- 
sell & Co.) 

Better than Good. By Annie E. Ridley. (Same 
publishers. ) 

Not Quite « Peck of P—s. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Pansie’s Flowr-bin. By the Author of ‘St. 

Olave’s.’ (Macmillan & Co.) 

Frank Powderhorn: a Story of Adventure in the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, dc. By J. Sands. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 

Fabled Stories from the Zoo. By Albert Aiberg. 
(Sonnenschein & Allen.) 

The Wilds of Florida. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
(Nelson & Sons. ) 

Roger Willoughby; or, the Times of Benbow. 
Same author. (Nisbet & Co.) 

Peacock Alley. By the Rev. F. Langbridge. 
(Hatchards. ) 

Every. Boy's Annual. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Elfin Hollow. By F. Scarlett Potter. 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

Voyages and Travels of Count Funnibos and 
Baron Stilkin. By the late W. H. G. King- 
ston. (Same publishers.) 

The Fortunes of Hassan. By the Author of 
‘Our Valley,’ &c. (Same publishers.) 

Nimpo’s Troubles. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Our Pets and Playfellows. By Gertrude Patmore. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

‘Famity Honovr’ is a rather pointless story, 
except so far as it may be supposed to enforce 
a moral against false pride. An impossible sort 
of old lady conceals the mésalliance of a brother, 
who on his deathbed entrusted her with the 
duty of taking care of his orphan children. Her 
pride takes the form of providing for them at 
a distance and under a false name. A general 
confusion of relations takes place, in spite of 
her efforts, in the Austwicke family, and the 
proud old lady commits suicide. There seems 
nothing in the story that can possibly commend 
it to youth. 

Miss Ridley’s ‘‘ story for girls” is of a whole- 
some sort, and shows some knowledge of girlish 
character. The gradual improvement in the 
temper of poor Beatrix, a high - spirited girl 
who by an accident is reduced to blindness, is 
the leading subject of the story ; but Rose, May, 
Madge, &c., all contribute to the general in- 
terest. 

‘*Sator’s” story is an alliterative homily on 
patience, perseverance, prudence, and the like, 
diversified by the broken English of an infant 
and the provincial accent of a north-country 
nurse, both more laboured than effective. In 
spite of its merits, the book is heavily handi- 
capped by such occasional lapses into imbecility 
as children are the first to resent. 

‘ Pansie’s Flour-bin’ is an imitation, at a dis- 
tance, of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ A little girl 
dreams of fairyland, in which key-boys and 
thimble-girls, flour-bins and _ toadstools, get 
mixed in dreamy fashion. The manner of the 
tale is happy enough, and occasionally there 
seems to be a thought, or a half-thought, of a 
wholesome kind. 

‘Frank Powderhorn’ is a cheerful story, and 
that part which relates to a sheep-farmer’s life 
in Buenos Ayres and the Fauna and other pecu- 
liarities of that country is interesting to older 
readers than those to whom the Patagonian 


By ‘‘Sator.” 


Edited by E. Routledge. 
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adventures and the experiences on shipboard 
will appeal. The rather farcical sketch of the 
old lieutenant and his friends is not unamusing. 

Some of the sentimental autobiographies of 
the beasts in “‘the Zoo” are not bad, though 
we doubt the value, for instance, of the tale of 
the martens, and think the frontispiece an ugly 
exception to the other illustrations. 

Mr. Kingston’s tale of warfare and hunting 
carries the reader to the Southern States of 
America at a period when the Red Indian was 
still in the land. The adventures of the Irish 
hero, and those of his friend and countryman 
Rochford, who arrives in Florida with an en- 
thusiasm for the aborigines, will be read with 
zest by young lovers of adventure, who will not 
criticize too closely the verisimilitude of the 
tale. 

In ‘ Roger Willoughby’ the author, whom we 
are sorry to have to call the late Mr. Kingston, 
deals not only with some stirring sea fights of 
old Admiral Benbow, but also with Monmouth’s 
rebellion, the Bloody Assize, &c., and so far 
lends himself to the purpose of combining in- 
struction with amusement. His modest hope 
that the book may be found not less interesting 
than its predecessors has certainly been realized. 

Mr. Langbridge’s book is well written, and it 
is no doubt desirable that well-cared-for children 
out of the nursery should be acquainted to some 
extent with the harder lot of their contem- 
poraries among the poor. <A story dealing with 
life in a squalid court in a city, with drunken- 
ness, misery, and crime, is not to be lightly put 
into the hands of youth ; but when they are of 
an age to be edified, and not merely terrified, by 
the knowledge of such horrors, they cannot 
make acquaintance with them through a better 
medium than Mr. Langbridge provides; and, 
after all, Joe and Heather have the good for- 
tune to come happily through their troubles. 

‘Every Boy’s Annual’ is, as usual, rr 
adapted to the readers for whom it is designed. 
For instance, Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Ascents and Adven- 
tures” are sure to interest boys. A little more 
attention might be bestowed with advantage on 
the woodcuts; there are a great number of them, 
some good, but many bad. 

‘Elfin Hollow’ will be deservedly popular 
among young children who are at the stage at 
which good thoughts are most easily inculcated 
by means of good pictures and good stories. 
The adventures of Ragged Robin in the country 
of the Gnomes, the Happy Dogs, &c., are simply 
and prettily told, and bear with them an excel- 
lent moral. The illustrations are particularly 

ood. 

, The travels of Count Funnibos and his friend 
are also prettily illustrated, though the pictures 
are occasionally grotesque, which seems a mis- 
take. Surely the slang and sordid side of life 
will make its impression soon enough. The 
story is but slight, and is simply a vehicle for 
the geography of Holland, a country of which 
English children perhaps know less than they 
should. 

Hassan is a pariah dog who tells, from the 
canine point of view, his adventures in Bulgaria 
during the horrors of the late war. The worst 
features of the time are but slightly glanced at, 
but enough is told to give a sutliciently graphic 
sketch for youthful readers of that terrible 
winter. 

Nimpo is an American young lady aged thir- 
teen, who, with her younger brothers, is sent 
out ‘‘to board” with a rough-tongued lodging- 
house keeper during her parents’ absence from 
home. Her troubles arise from the contrast 
between the grandeur of independence which 
she promises herself and the coarse living and 
rough discipline of Mrs. Primkins. The story 
presents a curious picture of American life, but 
the scrapes into which the children get, their 
joys and sorrows, are in no way very remark- 
able. We doubt the tale being very attractive 
to English children. 

‘Beatrice Melton’s Discipline’ is a religious 
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tale. The heroine, an Australian schoolmistress, 
undergoes several severe trials, the result of 
which, and of a happy marriage, is to confirm 
her piety. The book is written in an excellent 
spirit, but as a story is not specially interesting. 

Miss Patmore has recorded in the simplest 
style a number of interesting anecdotes of her 
dumb favourites, which will be read with great 
zest by children, and contain curious facts for 
boy naturalists. The battle between the frog 
and beetle is an extraordinary affair, which one 
could hardly believe on less respectable testi- 
mony. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


History of Scotland for Schools. 
Collier, LL.D. (Isbister.) 


Scorcn history, taken seriously, is perhaps 
rather difficult to make either clear or interest- 
ing. .It must be confessed that Dr. Collier, if 
he intended to fascinate his youthful readers, is 
hardly likely to succeed. Even Scotch boys— 
we assume that English boys are out of the 
question—will have to be unusually patriotic 
or unusually industrious if they are to take 
much interest in history treated as it is in 
this little book. It is for the most part a 
dry narrative of events in chronological order. 
Considerable attention is given to the earlier 
medieval times, and four-fifths of the work 
are occupied with the history of Scotland be- 
fore the union of the crowns. So appalling 
is the list of State crimes before that date, 
that the student is likely to fancy he is read- 
ing a Newgate Calendar on a gigantic scale. 
“* Henceforth,” as Dr. Collier says, ‘‘ the turbu- 
lent stream of Scottish history, too often run- 
ning red with blood, joins the broader current 
of English story.” It is perhaps a pity that 
the more peaceful but not less interesting times 
after 1603 have not received an attention pro- 
portionate to their importance. The arrange- 
ment of the book has nothing modern about it. 
Generally speaking, each reign has a chapter to 
itself, and the longer periods are made to depend 
on the duration of a dynasty. There are no de- 
scriptive titles to mark the characteristics of an 
epoch, nor is sufficient prominence given to the 
leading events on which the attention of the 
student should be fixed. Mythical or romantic 
stories are mingled with more solid facts in 
order to give colour to the picture, but we may 
be allowed to suggest that selections from ‘ Tales 
of my Grandfather’ and an abstract of Burton 
form a somewhat incongruous mixture. The 
illustrations are obviously intended, like the 
stories, to make the book more palatable. The 
sketches of famous localities, such as Iona and 
Stirling Castle, are excellent in their way, and 
increase the value of the work. Other cuts, of 
more or less antiquarian interest, are scattered 
about, often @ propos de rien, and the book would 
not have suffered much by their omission. The 
unwilling student will hardly be beguiled by such 
sops to his curiosity. A concession is made to 
modern prejudice by the insertion of short 
chapters on social matters at proper intervals, 
but the reader will look in vain for any account 
of constitutional affairs. He might almost re- 
main in ignorance that such a thing as a Scotch 
Parliament had existed. No allusion is made 
to its origin and growth, or to the changes by 
which its authority was practically annihilated 
under James I. and Charles I. Although the 
narrative is generally correct, it is here and 
there somewhat loose in statement. The re- 
mark, for instance, on p. 20, that ‘‘up to the 
ninth century Scotia or Scotland meant Ireland,” 
is, to say the least, misleading. We also notice 
some important omissions. Edward I.’s claim 
to the Scotch throne is ieft unexplained in its 
proper place, and the bases on which it rested 
are alluded to elsewhere as doubtful statements. 
We should have thought that, whatever may be 
said of the claim, the homage to Edward the 
elder and the grant of Cumberland to Malcolm 


By W. F. 








were tolerably well-authenticated facts. On 
many other points of interest, such as the weak- 
ness of the government under the earlier Stuarts 
and the connexion between Scotland and France, 
the inquiring student meets with insufficient ex- 
planation. The account of the Union, however, 
is fairly good. The style in which the book is 
written is unadorned but respectable. Such 
sentences as the following, on p. 34, ‘‘ The rock 
of which it [the stone of Scone] consists belongs 
to the geology of Western Scotland,” are fortu- 
nately rare. It should be observed that though 
the position of important places is explained in 
notes at the end of the chapters, there is only 
one very meagre map. We could have dispensed 
with most of the illustrations for the sake of a 
good map or two and some plans of the principal 
battle-fields. There are, on the other hand, 
plenty of genealogical tables, with biographical 
notices and other apparatus likely to prove 
useful to any one who is unfortunate enough to 
be ‘‘ cramming” for an examination. 

Elementary Classics: P. Vergili Maronis Georgi- 
con, Liber Secundus. Edited for the Use of 
Schools by the Rev. J. H. Skrine. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


THE main features of this edition are the intro- 
duction on the motive of the ‘Georgics’ and the 
English headings which give the drift of the 
divisions of the subject. The notes are sensible. 
One mistake we notice, namely, the explanation 
of a dativus termini (1. 41) as a dativus commodi. 
We are glad to see sundry happy illustrations 
from English poets in the notes. It is to be 
hoped that future editors of classical works will 
follow so good an example. Those who con- 
sider the ‘Georgics’ to be ‘‘ Elementary Classics ” 
and only want the second book will do well to 
avail themselves of Mr. Skrine’s assistance. 
Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by A. R. Cluer, B.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts is more than a mere school-book. It far 
surpasses in every respect all other English 
editions of the ‘Memorabilia.’ Mr. Cluer shows 
an intimate acquaintance with the voluminous 
literature of the Socratic philosophy. The 
notes evince considerable scholarship. There 
are a marginal analysis and indexes, and five 
excellent introductory essays including the pre- 
face. We can strongly recommend the work to 
students and teachers. 


Via Latina. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
Jackson & Halliday.) 
In spite of the multitude of similar works 
already in existence, a new “‘ First Latin Book” 
by so distinguished a schoolmaster as Dr. Abbott 
will excite much attention. The author states 
in a short preface the nature of the want which 
he has tried to supply. He does not pretend 
that other primers are bad, or that his own 
contains anything substantially new, but he 
complains that pupils are too generally allowed 
to learn accidence without using it and by use 
understanding the purpose of inflexions: ‘‘ The 
Latin sentences placed before beginners are so 
easy that a pupil soon finds he can construe 
without the trouble of parsing; and he thus 
early contracts the fatal habit of ‘ plunging’ at 
the meaning instead of reasoning it out. To 
provide against this evil is one of the principal 
objects of the ‘ Via Latina.’” For this purpose, 
on Dr. Abbott’s plan, accidence should be learned 
in small doses and applied at once, in as many 
ways as possible, to construing and composing. 
The chapter on the first declension will show 
more clearly than any other the method of this 
‘Via Latina.’ The pupil, presumably ignorant 
of Latin, is first taught a few nouns of the first 
declension and a few finite verbs with their 
meanings. The ordinary functions of the cases 
are then explained and illustrated, and the de- 
clension of insula in the singular follows. The 
first exercise is on the parsing of single words, 
with translation from Latin and English. The 
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The 
pupil is required to translate such sentences ag 
“*Feminz patientia naute violentiam superat’ 
and ‘‘ The daughter gives the queen’s money tc 
the sailor,” and every Latin noun is to be care- 
fully parsed. It is obvious that the stupidest 
boy cannot leave these two exercises without a 
very clear notion of the use of the cases generally 
and a thorough knowledge of that small part of 
Latin accidence which he has at present had 
occasion to learn. The subsequent lessons and 
exercises are all constructed in asimilar manner, 
and require no further quotation. It will be 
seen that the exercises are at first more difficult 
than those of most Latin primers, but the 
author manages with great adroitness to avoid 
anticipating information and explanations that 
should more properly come later on in the 
book, and yet to accustom his pupils from the 
first to the belief that it is possible to talk sense 
in the Latin language. Hints on style are fre- 
quently introduced and exemplified, and copious 
vocabularies and other appendices are supplied. 
The materials employed are, of course, precisely 
the same as those of other books of the class 
and the lessons are arranged in precisely the 
same order, except that the simpler uses of the 
subjunctive are taught rather earlier than is 
customary ; but the merit of Dr. Abbott’s book 
is that his exercises are so nicely adjusted to 
the facts supplied and the explanations given 
that with its help it would seem impossible to 
teach Latin badly. 


Homer’s Iliad, Book XXI. By Arthur Sidg- 
wick, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

A nzar edition, admirably adapted for beginners, 

with plenty of sound instruction in elementary 

etymology. The book is above the average in 

point of interest. 


White's Grammar School Texts: Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book IV. With a Vocabulary.— 
Homer's Odyssey, Book I. With a Vocabulary 
and some Account of Greek Prosody. By 
John T. White, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue vocabularies are well prepared excepting 
as to some of the etymology, which is not always 
sound, and refers too much to Sanscrit. The 
contents of each chapter of Xenophon are given 
in headings. The Homeric Prosody should 
prove most useful. 


Selections from Cesar: The Gallic War. By 

G. L. Bennett, M.A. (Rivingtons. ) 
Mr. Bennett's aim has been to “select a 
number of chapters sufficient to give an idea of 
the whole of Czsar’s government of Gaul.” 
He supplies a short sketch of Cezesar’s life, a neat 
map of Gaul, short, sensible notes, and a bio- 
graphical and geographical index. The type is 
good. 


“Unseen Papers” in Latin Prose and Verse, 
with Examination Questions. By T. Collins, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 


TuEsE selections are easy, being meant for the 
use of candidates for the Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations. The book is offered to ‘‘ brother 
masters,” therefore references should have been 
given. Mr. Collins’s labours will be appreciated. 


A First Greek Writer, with Exercises and Voca- 
bularies. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Tus excellent little book is intended partly to 

“serve as a first stage to Mr. Sidgwick’s ‘ In- 

troduction to Greek Prose Composition.’” The 

exercises are progressive. As in the more 
advanced work, they consist of amusing narra- 
tives. If it is worthy of Mr. Sidgwick’s posi- 
tion and reputation to spend his time on such 
elementary work, it is owing to the extremely 
thorough and judicious way in which he does it. 


A Primer of Greek Grammar: Syntax. By 
E. D. Mansfield, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
Tr is hard to compile an easy syntax without 


enunciating paradoxes. A boy would be puzzled 
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at the notion that “ him ” in “I left him F. was 
an accusative of “‘motion to.” If “void of 
yense” gives us a genitive of separation, what 
yre we to make of ‘‘full of nonsense,” a common 
case Which Mr. Mansfield seems to have neg- 
jected? According to him following—=actual 
contact. It is impossible to say that Mr. Mans- 
feld has been very successful in dealing with 
the difficulties of his task. He should study Mr. 
Sidgwick’s works on Greek prose composition. 


Elementary Classics: Extracts from the Greek 
Elegiac Poets, from Callinus to Callimachus ; 
to which are added a few Epigrams. Selected 
and Edited for the Use of Schools by Herbert 
Kynaston, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

{urs capital selection supplies an obvious need, 

and should be used in all schools where Greek 

is taught, and by senior students who cannot 
afford complete editions of the poets in question. 


An Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Drawing. 
By the Rev. J. H. Robson, M.A. (Relfe 
Brothers. ) 

In the military examinations the obligatory sub- 
ject of geometrical drawing is, in reality, the one 
most readily learned; yet examiners generally 
find that it is the one least perfectly compre- 
hended by the competing students, because it 
cannot be crammed. The manual before us 
contains easy and concise methods of working 
out simple examples of geometry, such as are 
ordinarily found in the papers set in the pre- 
liminary examinations for entrance to Woolwich 
and Sandhurst. The directions for the con- 
struction of plain and comparative scales are 
clear and simple ; and altogether this small pub- 
lication is suited for the class-rooms of army 
tutors. 


An Introduction to Logic. By W. H. S. Monck, 
M.A. (Dublin, Hodges, Foster & Figgis ; 
London, Longmans & Co.) 

We are sorry to be unable to speak of this work 

as a whole in the same terms of praise that 

some parts of it, or rather some remarks in it, 
deserve. It would be better used, not by be- 
ginners as an introduction to logic, but by more 
advanced students as a book in which they may 
find here and there a useful criticism or sug- 
gestion. For an instance of such, the writer 
insists often, and very usefully at the present 
time, on the essentially separate characters of 
logic and mathematics. In logic, as he points 
out (p. 30), terms are used as a rule distribu- 
tively, whereas in algebra they are used collec- 

tively. Thus, ‘‘ All armies =all soldiers” is a 

correct algebraic equation, but as no army is a 

soldier, such a proposition is inadmissible in 

logic. And again, the logical terms ‘‘all” and 

“some,” unlike the algebraic symbols zx, y, z, 

are seldom numerically definite quantities. But 

against two or three useful remarks such as this 
we have to set faults which, in our judgment, 
take greatly from the value of the book. To 
pass over faults of general conception—e.g. the 
limitation of logic to deduction, i.e. to what the 
writer calls conclusive and indisputable inference, 
with its implied assumption that by deduction 
it is possible to extract from the major premises 
furnished by induction conclusions of greater 
certainty than induction gives to the major pre- 
mises ; in other words, that induction and de- 
duction admit of being opposed in respect of 
the certainty they give, whether such certainty 
be hypothetical or real—to pass over this funda- 
mental misconception and all that follows from 
it, we have faults of what one is tempted to call 
positive ignorance. The “‘few words as to the 
history of the science of logic” which close the 
preface have in more than one point a very odd 
look, and the writer would have done better to 
omit them. But our suspicions become graver 
when in the body of the work it is stated that 
Aristotle’s categories ‘‘seem to have beenfounded 
on the parts of speech which were recognized by 
the grammarians of the day.” A few words more, 











naming the parts of speech recognized by “ the 
grammarians of the day” and showing their 
connexion with the categories, would establish 
Mr. Monck’s claim to have made a real contri- 
bution to the history of logic, and one which, 
by its definiteness, would supersede at once the 
halting and tentative suggestion of Trendelen- 
burg.as to the origin of the categories. Gram- 
marians, too, who have hitherto believed that 
the parts of speech were founded on the cate- 
gories, in later days than those of Aristotle, will 
likewise be pleased if the statement above 
quoted can be made good. Of equal vaiue with 
the above is the statement that Aristotle’s first 
division of the categories ‘‘should have been” 
into substances and accidents, or attributes, 
and it is not surprising to find Mr. Monck re- 
peating Mill’s criticism on the category mids Tt, 
relative terms, as if relative terms and rela- 
tions were the same things. And the criticism 
of Aristotle’s account of the head of predicables, 
property, and the account of Porphyry’s heads 
of predicables leave the reader wondering where 
the writer has picked up his knowledge of ancient 
logic, and why he has thought proper to print 
what will be of so little value to any one, whether 
acquainted with the history of logic or not. 
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THE readers and admirers of the late Mortimer 
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a few of the epigrammatic sayings thrown to- 
gether by Mr. Kerslake in a convenient volume 
called Attic Salt. If in some cases sentences 
have been admitted which scarcely fulfil the 
requirements of an epigram, and others which 
are merely rearrangements of some favourite 
idea, in the main a wise discretion has been 
exercised by the compiler, and the collection is 
fairly representative of the best thoughts of one 
who thought well. His humour was not alto- 
gether in unison with popular taste ; in polities 
and religion his wit did not ‘“‘keep the road- 
way”; but we do not envy the man, how- 
ever differing in opinion, who can rise from a 
perusal of this little book without increased 
respect for the late author and a more genial 
feeling to humanity. It were needless to quote 
sentences which have often been quoted in 
this journal. One is ‘‘ Youth is a lyric, man- 
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profoundest interest. The publishers of this 
volume are Messrs. Robson & Co. 
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your objects, but believe that people will have 
bad paper nowadays, bad printing nowadays, 
and bad painting nowadays—and nothing else.” 
Some of the specimens given here are very bad, 
while others are excellent. The examples of 
‘€ old style” printing supplied by the publishers 
of the book are all of them good. Mr. Caddell, 
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by C. Grant (Land Agent’s Record Oftice),— 
Insanity: its Treatment and Prevention, by 
J. A. Campbell (Carlisle, Thurnam & Sons), 
—and National Association for the Protection of 
the Insane and Prevention of Insanity (Boston, 
U.S., Tolman & White). 
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Macmillan’s Progressive French Course: III., Third Year, by 
G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Sykes’s (G. F. H.) First Readings in Latin, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
University Series, edited by Pierce Egan and A. C. May- 
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White's (J. W.) Series of First Lessons in Greek, adapted to 
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Key to Exercises in Euclid, by J. Todhunter, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Mathews’s (W.) Flora of Algeria, with coloured Map, 2/6 cl. 
Popular Science Review, new series, Vol. 4, 8vo. 12/ cl. 


General Literature. 

Aimard’s Indian Tales, edited by Percy B. St. John, fourth 
series, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Austin’s (S.) Our Next-door Neighbour, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Travel and Adventure, illus., 8vo. 5/ 

Bradford’s (C.) Ethel’s Adventures in the Doll Country, 5 

Bricks without Straw, a Novel, by A. W. Tourgee, 12mo. 7/6 

Daudet’s (A.) Letters from my Mill, trans. by Mary Carey, 2/ 

Don Quixote de la Mancha, translated by P. A. Motteux, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Dulcken’s (H. W.) Old Favourite Tales, illus., cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Greenwell’s (L. E.) The Chevalier’s Daughter, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Greg’s (P.) Errant, a Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Half Sisters (The), by Author of ‘Deepdale Vicarage,’ &c., 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

History of Tommie Brown, and the Queen of the Fairies, 4/6 

Jacob’s Ladder, by B. Wordsworth, with Musical Illustra- 
tions by A. H. Brown, 5/ cl. 

Kerslake’s (F.) Attic Salt, or Epigrammatic Sayings from 
the Works of Mortimer Collins, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Leaden Casket (The), a Novel, by Mrs. A. W. Hunt, 3 vols. 31/6 

Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott, illustrated, 18/ cl. 

Macduff’s (J. R.) Story of a Dewdrop, illustrated, sm. 4to. 5/ 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. 42, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Meetkerke’s (C. E.) The Guests of Flowers, with Prefatory 
Letter by Dr. Kerner, 2/6 cl. 

Mother’s Treasury, Vol. 1480, 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Old House (The) and its Inmates, by Author of ‘ Ben’s Kit,’ 
&c., 2/6 cl. 

Osborn’s (Y.) Jack, a Chapter in a Boy’s Life, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Pearse’s (M. G.) Homely Talks, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Report of the Proceedings of the International Congress on 
Education of the Deaf, read by A. A. Kinsey, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

8chool-Boy Life and Incident, illustrated, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Seamer’s (M.) Shakspeare’s Stories Simply Told, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Thomas’s (Rev. J.) Beacon Flashes, 2/ cl. 

White Rat (The), and other Stories, by Lady Barker, illus- 
trated, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Simar (H. T.): Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, Part 2, Section 2, 
8) 


im. 
a A.): Commentar zu den drei Briefen St. Johannis, 
im, 


Fine Art. 
Kraus (F. X.): Synchronistische Tabellen zur Christlichen 
: Kunstgeschichte, 4m. 50. 
Bainte-Croix (Le Roy de): Monographie de la Cathédrale de 
Strasbourg, 75fr. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Hettinger (Fr.): Die Géttliche Komédie d. Dante Alighieri 
dargestellt, 5m. 
Marbach (O.): Goethe’s Faust erklirt, 8m. 
Philosophy. 
Falckenberg (R.): Die Philosophie d. Nicolaus Cusanus, 4m. 
History. 
Muller (E.): Le Jour de l’An et les Etrennes, Histoire des 
Fétes et des Cérémonies de la Nouvelle Année, L5fr. 





Geography and Travel. 
Matkovic (P.): Reisen durch die Balkan-Halbinsel w. d. 
Mittelalters, 3m. 
Nordau (Max): Paris unter der dritten Republik, 6m. 
Ompteda (L. Fr. v.): Bilder aus dem Leben in England, 
7m, 50. 
Philology, 
Egger (J.): Zur Geschichte d. Indogermanischen Con- 
sonantismus, lm. 80. 
Foerster (P.): Spanische Sprachlehre, Part 1, 5m. 
Hugonis Ambianensis Opuscula, edited by J. Huemer, 2m, 40. 
Miiller (F.): Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. 2, 
Part 2, 3m. 60. 
Tomaschek (W.): Centralasiatische Studien, Parts 1 and 2, 
6m, 60. 
Science. 
Henle (J.): Anthropologische Vortriige, Part 2, 2m. 40. 
Mittheilungen aus der Zoologischen Station zu Neapel, 7m. 
General Literature. 
Burty (Ph.): Grave Imprudence, 3fr. 50. 
La Comtesse Mourenine (un Scandale Russe), 3fr. 50. 
Ninous (P.): Ceur-de-Neige, 3fr. 50. 
Rochefort (H.): Mademoiselle Bismark, 3fr. 
Sacher-Masoch: Galizische Geschichten, New Series, 3m. 





SHAKSPEARE NOTES. 
31, Matthaikirch Strasse, Berlin. 
THe ‘wondrous strange snow” in Shak- 
speare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ V. i. 58 
et seq. ,— 
Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief! 
That is hot ice and wondrous strange snow, 


haunts even to-day the emendational conscience 
of the editors; it has not yet come to rest, 
perhaps, because the error was always looked 
for in the word ‘‘strange,” and only there. Is 
not ‘‘ wondrous” a very weak expression, and 
would not ‘‘ ponderous” be much more to the 
purpose? The contrast between heat and ice 
is not more striking than that between pon- 
derousness and a gliding down flake of snow; 
and so I may ask you what you think about 
‘*ponderous flakes of snow” instead of ‘‘ wondrous 
strange snow.” A shorthand writer with a weak 
mind and a weak organ of hearing might easily 
have understood and written something about a 
‘* wondrous strange snow,” while what the actor 
said was quite in keeping with the situation, 
namely, hot ice and heavy snow. 

Concerning the ‘‘ strange black,” ‘‘ swarthy,” 
‘* staining,” and ‘‘ sable” snow, the question is 
to be put whether in Shakspeare’s London the 
fogs were even but half as dirty as they are 
to-day ; if this question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, Shakspeare could not have found 
any ‘‘ wonder” in the fact of snow being dirty. 

For Shakspeare’s use of ‘‘ ponderous ” in the 
sense of ‘‘ heavy” see ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
III. ii. 290, ‘Hamlet,’ I. iv. 50; concerning 
‘* flakes,” see ‘ Lear,’ 1V. vii. 30. 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IIT. ii. 149 ff. :— 

Can you not hate me as I know you do 
But must you join in souls to mock me too ? 

The proposed emendations for ‘‘in souls” are: 
‘¢in flouts,” ‘‘in soul,” ‘‘ ill souls,” ‘‘ but must 
join insolents,” ‘‘in taunts.” I propose the 
reading ‘‘insults”: ‘‘ Are you not contented 
with hating me, but must you join insults to the 
hate by mocking me?” I know that Shak- 
speare has not used the same word, but we find 
its different forms several times, and are allowed 
to understand it there, at least in a few passages, 
in the sense here required. F. A. LEo. 








THE DANISH PASSIONAL. 
11, King William Street, West Strand, Nov. 17, 1880. 

My attention has just been called to the 
Latin ‘Passionale’ included in Luther’s ‘ En- 
chiridion’ as teing the original of the Danish 
version ; and I readily acknowledge that it had, 
for the time, escaped my memory, although the 
work itself repeatedly occurs in my catalogues. 
There are, however, certain differences betwixt 
them, which I venture to think leave my general 
inference untouched. 

For example, in the preface the last para- 
graph of the Danish—‘‘ Therefore we ought 
to pray to God that he might soften every 
man’s heart, and give us grace that we may 
fruitfully consider the death and pains of 
Jesus Christ. For it is not possible that 








$$] 
we ourselves can properly and thoroughly 
consider the death and pains of Jesus Chrig 
without so be that God gives us that gift 
in our hearts. So there neither is this con. 
sideration nor any other teaching given thee 
for this cause, that thou shouldest at once take 
to it, and think that thou of thyself canst carry 
it out. But thou must seek and covet the grace 
of God, that thou mayest through his grace, ang 
not of thyself, perfect it,”—is not in the Latin, 
Again, although the number of the illustra. 
tions agree, for that, in the Latin, of the raising 
of Lazarus, the Danish substitutes our Lord 
before Herod; and that of David, which con- 
cludes the Danish, is not in the Latin. But of 
more importance still, the prayers, which in the 
Danish accompany each subject, are entirely 
absent in the Latin. C. J. Srewarr. 








THE BIOGRAPHERS OF LOCKE. 

Pror. Fow.er has convicted me of a very 
stupid blunder, but in doing so has himself 
shown carelessness which I think reasonable 
critics will regard asa set-off to my offence. In 
the sentence that he quotes from my trans- 
lation of one of Locke’s letters to Limborch I 
presume that he objects especially to my having 
rendered the phrase, ‘‘ Tu et tui similes veri et 
sine ambitione vel invidia christiani,” as ‘‘ You 
and true men like you, free from Christian 
arrogance and hatred,” whereas it should have 
been ‘‘ You and men like you, true Christians, 
free from arrogance and hatred” (or, if Mr. 
Fowler prefers it, ‘‘without ambition or envy”), 
I can only account for the blunder by attributing 
it to some confusion in working up my notes, 
which were made at wide intervals, and often 
several times reshaped before my book was 
actually written. I do not ask to be excused 
for the blunder, but I trust less censorious 
persons than Mr. Fowler will not attribute it 
to ignorance of ‘‘the rudiments of a classical 
education”; especially as in copying this very 
phrase Mr. Fowler has shown that it is possible 
to make a mistake without being grossly ignorant. 
In transcribing Locke’s sentence he has omitted 
the words ‘‘ vel invidia.”” I am quite sure that 
he did this through mere carelessness ; but I 
should have as good a right to charge him with 
maliciously falsifying a quotation, in order to 
lead the reader to suspect me of a worse fault 
than I have committed, as he has to imply that 
I do not know the difference between an abla- 
tive singular and a nominative plural. 

I am as anxious as Prof. Fowler can be to 
bring this controversy to a close, and shall there- 
fore say nothing that can tempt him to break 
his rule of silence, although by taking no notice 
of several details in his last letter I leave him 
with the advantage of having diverted atten- 
tion from the broad question between us by 
raising a number of side issues. But I must 
indignantly repudiate his assumption that I 
have made any ‘‘slanderous assertion for the 
mere purpose of annoyance,” and I must 
also repudiate his other assumption, that my 
complaint against him was prompted by any 
fear (which I never had) that the publication of 
his book would damage the sale of mine. It was 
not a question of money, but of literary reputa- 
tion ; and, rightly or wrongly, I felt, and still 
feel, that Mr. Fowler has not treated me well 
in writing a book about Locke which made 
so slight a ‘‘ general acknowledgment” of the 
large debt it owed to me, and which contained 
so little evidence in support of the prefatory 
assertion that, by ‘‘referring to several other 
authorities,” he had produced in any important 
respect a ‘‘more precise account” than I had 
given. If the purport of his introductory 
“‘note” was not, to use his own terms, ‘‘ to 
supplant ” my book, I think any one who reads 
it will say it was badly worded. 

I have only one thing more to say. I have 
not, and I never had, the least doubt that Prof. 
Fowler was quite unconscious of the injustice 
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(as I regard it) that he was doing me. In so far 
as he is to be exonerated, however, it appears 
to me that the lax notions which are abroad 
as to the rights (not the legal, but the moral 
rights) of authors are to blame. In his first 
letter Mr. Fowler frankly claimed to have made 
only such a ‘€ perfectly honest ” use of my book 
gs “every author has a right to make of the 
works of his predecessors.” The question is 
thus transferred from personal to general 
ounds, and I shall the less regret having 
troubled the readers of the Atheneum with a 
complaint which, as regards myself, must have 
wearied them, if it serves to direct attention to 
what appears, in these days of cheap compila- 
tions, to be an increasing neglect of authors’ 
rights. H. R. Fox Bourne. 


P.S.—The above was written and in the 
editor’s hands a week ago; but at my request 
he held it back, in order that I might see 
whether Mr. Sainsbury had anything to say 
which called for a reply from me. I need not, 
however, add much. I am really very sorry 
that I have provoked Mr. Sainsbury’s wrath, all 
the more as it appears to have been seething 
for more than four years, when, had he either 
privately or publicly informed me of it, I could 
probably have easily appeased it at the time. 
I am most anxious to render him full justice, 
but he must first show how I have wronged him. 
He says he can ‘‘ readily verify” his assertion 
that I ‘‘had the benefit of all his private notes 
and memoranda.” I ask him not only to do 
that in any way he finds convenient, but also, 
in fairness to me, to prove that these ‘‘ notes 
and memoranda,” or anything else for which he 
thinks me indebted to him, were of any greater 
service to me than I have indicated. His first 
letter was so worded as to lead Prof. Fowler, 
and doubtless many others, to suspect me of 
“appropriating a mass of unpublished material 
without any acknowledgment whatsoever.” He 
ought either to ‘‘ verify” or to withdraw that 
accusation. 

*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 





JEREMIAH RICH. 
Falcon Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Tue statement in Mr. Bailey’s interesting 
letter (September 18th) is quite correct so far 
as regards a family likeness between the alpha- 
bets of many of the earlier shorthand systems, 
but his communication does not solve the pro- 
blem I propounded, viz., whether Jeremiah 
Rich is entitled to be considered the inventor 
of the system known as ‘ Art’s Rarity,’ seeing 
that it is palpably a copy—not a modification, 
unless an important omission makes it so—of 
‘Semography’ by William Cartwright. 

Mr. Bailey has obligingly furnished me with 
a copy of the alphabet known as Arkisden’s, 
which he referred to in his letter. It differs 
from Cartwright’s alphabet in respect to ten of 
the characters. On the other hand, it bears a 
closer resemblance to the alphabet of Edmond 
Willis (1618), the difference being only in regard 
to six characters. Rich’s alphabet, on the con- 
trary. corresponds in every character to that of 
Cartwright, and, what is still more curious, the 
system is worked out in detail on the exact lines 
of Cartwright, and occasionally in the latter’s 
own words. There is, however, one curious 
mission, viz., the absence from ‘ Art’s Rarity’ of 
a device which Cartwright adopted for express- 
ing such phrases as ‘‘the sons of God,” ‘‘ the 
servants of God,” &c., by means of dots (or 
“titles,” as the old writers called them) in 
diferent positions around the principal cha- 
tacter—the word ‘‘God” or any other word to 
which the device was applicable. Yet in the 
Pen’s Dexterity ’—Rich’s second book—which 
contained the former alphabet and most of the 
details of ‘ Art’s Rarity,’ the before-mentioned 
device of Cartwright was appropriated by Rich 
without acknowledgment, and to him has been 





awarded special commendation for it by Mr. 
Lewis and other historians of the art. 

Mr. Bailey’s suggestion that the scheme was 
worked out in common by Cartwright and Rich 
is unfortunately incompatible with Rich’s dis- 
claimer in his preface to Cartwright’s ‘Semo- 
graphy,’ and also with the contrary statement, 
vouched by six persons, in the preface to ‘ Art’s 
Rarity,’ viz., that the latter was the invention 
of Rich alone. Unless further evidence is forth- 
coming, it would seem that the honour so long 
enjoyed by Rich must be now attributed to 
Cartwright. Epwarp PocKNELL. 








THE LONGEVITY OF EDITORS. 

Harley Lodge, Cheltenham, Nov. 23, 1880. 
Permit me to add a provincial illustration of 
the longevity of editors to the metropolitan in- 
stances noticed in last week’s Atheweum. In 
1833 I commenced the publication of a little 
weekly paper entitled The Cheltenham Looker- 
On, and have conducted it uninterruptedly ever 
since, through now very nearly forty-eight years. 

Henry Davies. 








THE PROGRESS OF ETRUSCAN DISCOVERY. 

Tue last two numbers of the Gelehrte An- 
zeigen of Gottingen (November 10th and 17th) 
call for a few words of notice. They are almost 
wholly occupied by a most able digest by Dr. 
Deecke of the progress of Etruscan dis- 
covery during the last two years. Dr. Deecke 
analyzes the 930 Etruscan inscriptions in 
Gamurrini’s appendix to Fabretti’s ‘Corpus In- 
scriptionum Italicarum’ (1880), as well as the 
320 new inscriptions in Fabretti’s third supple- 
ment (1878). He also registers the results 
obtained in Pauli’s ‘Etruskische Studien’ 
(1879). In this tract of forty pages, which is 
a marvel of compression, the reader is thus 
presented with the substance of the results 
attained in three important volumes, and is 
made acquainted with the bearing of all the 
new inscriptions on the five departments 
of epigraphy, grammar, vocabulary, nomencla- 
ture, and mythology. Of special interest are 
pp. 1442-1445, as showing at what a rapid pace 
our power of interpreting Etruscan inscriptions 
has lately been advancing. Six years ago 
Etruscan was almost an unknown language ; 
now, however, the great bulk of the shorter in- 
scriptions can be read with certainty, and as 
to the general meaning of several of the longer 
records there is no serious doubt. Inscriptions 
which have hitherto been regarded as hopeless 
riddles are, one after another, surrendering 
their meaning; the signification of every 
frequently recurring word is now known with 
certainty ; every grammatical form, every fresh 
word that is gained, becoming in its turn a tool 
by means of which other locks are picked. 








THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 

Tue English Dialect Society will next week 
issue to its members the publications for the 
present year, as follows :—‘ A Glossary of Words 
in Use in Cornwall,’ with Map: I. West Corn- 
wall, by Miss M. A. Courtney; II. East 
Cornwall, by Thomas Q. Couch; ‘ A Glossary 
of Words and Phrases in Use in Antrim and 
Down,’ by Wm. Hugh Patterson, M.R.LA.; 
‘ An Early English Hymn (Fifteenth Century), 
with a Phonetic Copy soon after,’ by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S.; ‘ Old 
Country and Farming Words, gleaned from 
Agricultural Books,’ by James Britten, F.L.S. 
The first publication of the Society for 1881 is 
nearly ready. It is ‘The Dialect of Leicester- 
shire,’ by Sebastian Evans, LL.D.; and, besides 
a glossary, it has chapters on Pronunciation, 
Grammar, Literature, Place-names, and the 
Domesday Measurement, a List of Local Names, 
and some Proverbial Sayings and Rhymes. 
This volume will be found specially interesting 
as illustrating the dialect used by George Eliot 
in ‘Adam Bede,’ which is largely quoted 





in the course of the work. In his chapter 
on ‘‘ Literature,” Dr. Evans says:—‘‘ Bishop 
Latimer’s sermons abound in Leicestershire 
phrases, and the works of Bishop Hall, Herrick, 
Cleaveland, the Beaumonts, the Burtons, and 
other Leicestershire authors, are none of them 
wanting in words and idioms smacking of the 
soil. The author of ‘The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ seems, indeed, to have been rather proud 
of what he calls his ‘Dorick dialect,’ and 
occasionally ventures on phrases and spellings 
which even in his own day must have seemed 
rather obtrusively provincial. None of the 
Leicestershire writers, however, are so rich 
in illustrations of the Leicestershire dialect 
as Shakspere and Drayton, while in our own 
time by far its best literary exponent is the 
Warwickshire author of ‘Adam Bede’ and 
‘ Middlemarch.’ ”’ 





Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Frovpr, we learn, is about to publish 
his ‘Personal Reminiscences of the High 
Church Revival.’ They are given in the 
form of letters to a friend, and will first 
appear in Good Words, beginning in the 
January number. The first letter deals 
with the Church of England fifty years 
ago; subsequent ones with the Tractarians, 
John Henry Newman, Tract XC. and its 
consequences, the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ &c. 

Goop news for Shelleyites: Mr. Garnett 
has undertaken to edit, for Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co.’s ‘‘ Parchment Series,” a selec- 
tion from the letters of Shelley, to include 
only such matter as is really good in a 
literary sense (and the better part of Shelley’s 
correspondence is good indeed), and aiming 
at the same time to exhibit the writer fully 
in all aspects of his character and work. Not- 
withstanding what has recently been so care- 
fully done by Mr. Forman in this direction, 
there is ample room for the publication pro- 
jected by Mr. Garnett, and it will be wel- 
comed by many to whom Shelley’s corre- 
spondence is as yet but vaguely known. 

Tue copy of ‘Queen Mab’ which we 
mentioned a fortnight ago was sold last 
week for 307. Mr. Forman, as shown by 
his letter in last week’s Atheneum, questions 
the genuineness of the MS. alterations, and 
his view is shared by many, although, as the 
price obtained shows, others are of a con- 
trary opinion. Mr. Simpson, when the lot 
came up, frankly stated Mr. Forman’s 
opinion, and said that in consequence the 
volume would be sold not subject to return. 

Mr. Epmcunp W. GossE is about to pub- 
lish a small selection of the best English 
odes from Spenser to Swinburne, with a 
critical introduction. It is the first time 
that such a selection has been attempted. 
The volume will be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., and will form part of 
their ‘‘ Parchment Library.” 

Mr. Josern Tuomson, the young African 
explorer, who accompanied and afterwards 
succeeded Mr. Keith Johnston, is now 
writing some papers for Good Words, giving 
an account of his travels. The first, ‘To 
Usambara and Back,’ will appear in the 
January number. 

Messrs. Macuittan & Co. have in the 
press a new volume of collected lectures and 
essays by Prof. Huxley. It will contain, 
besides the recent address at Birmingham 
on Science and Culture, which will give its 
name to the volume, his lectures on the 
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coming of age of Darwinism, on evolution, 
on technical education, on universities, 
actual and ideal, on Joseph Priestley, and 
others which have appeared in various 
periodicals during the last few years. 

Tue revised version of the English New 
Testament will be issued in February next, 
and a ‘Oompanion to the Revised Version 
of the English New Testament,’ by the 
Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., Professor of 
Humanity, St. Andrews, and member of the 
New Testament Company, will be published 
simultaneously by Messrs. Cassell & Co., ex- 
plaining the reasons for the changes made 
in the Authorized Version. 


WE greatly regret to hear of the death of 
that distinguished antiquary Dr. Guest. 
His ‘History of English Rhythms’ has long 
been a standard work, and it is not too 
much to say that in his special lines of study 
he was quite unrivalled. Ie resigned only 
a few weeks ago the Mastership of Caius 
College, which he had held since 1852. 

An interesting relic of Charles Lamb was 
sold on Friday, the 19th inst., at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s sale rooms. This consisted of a 
portrait of the essayist by his friend Haz- 
litt. Originally in the possession of 8. T. 
Coleridge, the portrait passed at his death 
into the hands of Mrs. Gillman, from whom 
it was purchased by the late Mr. Edward 
Moxon. Started at 10/., the portrait was 
ultimately sold for 60/. 

Tne vacancy for a Government Trustee 
on the Council of the National Library of 
Ireland, at Dublin, caused by the death of 
the Very Rev. C. W. Russell, President of 
Maynooth College, has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. John T. Gilbert, F.S.A., 
editor of the ‘National Manuscripts of 
Treland,’ &e. 

‘‘SurracemMan”’ (Mr. Alexander Anderson), 
with whose verse many of our readers are 
familiar, has been appointed an assistant 
librarian in Edinburgh University. 

Mr. Davin Boave will publish a fac-simile 
reprins of the earliest edition of Delaune’s 
‘Anglix Metropolis; or, the Present State 
of London,’ a book just two hundred years 
old, showing the condition of the City of 
London under the later Stuart sovereigns, 
and embodying much interesting matter 
relating to its government, companies, 
postal arrangements, watermen, carriers, 
&c., and a chapter on ‘‘The New Lights.” 
The reprint will be edited by Mr. Edward 
Walford. 

In commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Joseph II.’s accession to the 
imperial German throne, a Viennese literary 
society has issued a collection of poems 
written in honour of that philosophic monarch. 
The poems number in all forty-five, of 
which most are here published for the first 
time. They include contributions from older 
writers, such as Herder, Klopstock, Grill- 
parzer, as well as contributions from the 
younger Austrian poets. It has given par- 
ticular satisfaction in Vienna that so many 
purely German writers are represented in the 
collection, such as Gregorovius, Klaus Groth, 
Wilhelmine von Hillern, and Lingg, all 
anxious to add their testimony to the worth 
of this monarch. The poem that, however, 
excites most interest is one entitled ‘Em- 
peror Joseph and the Student,’ which tells 
an anecdote of the king’s life, and is written 





by the once popular actress of the Burg 
Theatre, Friedricke Gossmann, now better 
known under her married name of Countess 
von Prokesch Osten. 

Tue able and original Swiss novelist 
Gottfried Keller will commence a new cycle 
of stories in the January number of the 
Deutsche Rundschau. 

Last year 52,263 ewt. of printing 
paper, worth 1,257,528 rupees, was im- 
ported into India. The value of the 
writing paper imported was over fourteen 
lakhs of rupees, and of other kinds of paper 
over four lakhs. Want of enterprise, it is 
said, is the only thing that prevents India 
from supplying itself with paper, the mate- 
rials being ready to hand. 

A new volume of poetry by the author of 
‘Olrig Grange,’ entitled ‘Raban; or, Life- 
Splinters,’ will be published immediately by 
Mr. MacLehose, publisher to the University 
of Glasgow. Messrs. Sonnenschein & Allen 
will publish next week a new volume of 
verse, ‘ Drifting,’ by Mr. Buchanan Reid, the 
well-known American poet. 

Messrs. Hansarn’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for October commences 
with a Return (Athen. No. 2718) of great 
value to the student of history; it is a 
list of the names of every member 
returned to serve in each Parliament from 
the year 1213 to 1874 (in two volumes), 
specifying the names of the county, city, 
borough, or place for which returned; 
(Vol. IL.) Parliaments of Great Britain, 
1705 to 1796; Parliaments of the United 
Kingdom, 1801 to 1874; Parliaments and 
Conventions of the Estates of Scotland, 1357 
to 1707; Parliaments of Ireland, 1559 to 
1800. There are ten other Reports and 
Papers in the List, and fifteen Papers by 
Command. Among the latter are the Agri- 
cultural Statistics for Great: Britain, with 
abstract returns for the United Kingdom, 
1880; a Report by James Caird on the 
Condition of India; and Part II. of the 
Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 
containing Measures of Protection and Pre- 
vention. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
G. W. Yapp, after a few days’ illness. Mr. 
Yapp was a contributor to the Penny Cyelo- 
pedia as early as 1837, but he became more 
generally known as the compiler of the 
Official Catalogue of the 1851 Exhibition. 
He was also employed on the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, and he translated the catalogue 
of that of 1867. He was an occasional 
contributor to a great many journals—the 
Architect, Engineer, Building News, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, and the Atheneum. At one time 
he was Paris corespondent of tke Daily 
Telegraph, and during the siege he sent 
some interesting letters to this journal. He 
never recovered the hardships he endured at 
the time of the blockade, and, returning to 
England, he devoted himself mainly to con- 
tributing to the Art Journal, and to the com- 
pilation of a work called ‘Art, Pictorial 
and Industrial.’ 

Tuer European edition of Harper's Magazine 
to be issued by Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Co. commences with the December number, 
which will contain, amongst its score of con- 
tributed articles, several which aim at literary 
or art interest. The first of a series of 
papers on ‘‘ The English Lakes,” illustrated 








by an English and an American artis 
contains some new reminiscences of Words. 
worth, gleaned by Mr. M. D. Conway, 
Another of a‘series of full-page wood 
engravings, in which Mr. E. A. Abbey hag 
tried to illustrate many of Herrick’s poems 
will be given in this issue. Among the 
poems is one by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, and the 
wife of his biographer. The ‘“‘ Easy Chair,’ 
one of the editorial departments, contains, 
in connexion with some remarks on Mr, 
Hughes’s American Rugby, a hitherto 
unpublished early letter by the late Dr 
George Ripley, the head of the Brook Farm 
Association, and afterwards for many years 
literary editor of the New York TZribum, 
relating to community experiments. 

Ir is not quite clear if English publishers 
are alive to the significance of this under. 
taking of Messrs. Harper. Their magazine 
is published over here at a less price than 
it is in the States, and it is, therefore, 
obvious that it may be difficult for our maga- 
zines to compete with it. Even if the maga- 
zine is published at a loss over here, its 
proprietors will be recouped by their home 
sale, while their English competitors are 
practically shut out from the American 
market, and are dependent on the British 
public for support. 

Mr. F. Myers’s volume on Wordsworth, 
in Mr. Morley’s series of ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters,” will be published on December Ist. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘ Dryden’ is in the press, 
and will be published in January. Prof. 
A. W. Ward has undertaken to prepare a 
volume on Dickens, Prof. Masson one on De 
Quincey, and the Rev. Alfred Ainger one 
on Lamb. 

WE understand that the Greek novel 
‘Louki Laras,’ which we mentioned some 
weeks ago as having been translated by Mr. 
Gennadius, will before long be published 
here by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

We hear of the death, which occurred on 
Monday last at Kelso, of Mr. Thomas Tod 
Stoddart, the author of the ‘ Angler’s Com- 
panion’ and other works on angling; he 
was also known as a poet, having published 
‘Songs and Poems,’ &c. Mr. Stoddart 
reckoned amongst his friends Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Prof. Aytoun, Christopher 
North, Sheriff Bell, and other celebrities in 
literature. It is said that Mr. Stoddart has 
left an autobiography which is intended for 
publication. 

Marietre Paci has left Paris for Egypt, 
but in a very indifferent state of health, we 
are sorry to say. 

WE understand that the Count de Grene- 
ville, son of the Emperor of Austria’s Grand 
Chamberlain, is writing a work on Cyprus, 
which island he lately visited. The local 
government is said to have placed a large 
amount of official information at his dis- 
posal. 

A ‘Gviwe’ tothe Great North of Scotland 
Railway is in preparation, the letter-press 
of which will be executed by no less aD 
authority than the chairman of the com- 
pany, while sketches of landscape will be 
furnished by Mr. George Reid, 2.8.A. 

Mr. Doveras, of Edinburgh, has in the 
press the two series of lectures on Early 
Christian Art in Scotland lately delivered 
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by Mr. J oseph Anderson, of the Edinburgh 
Museum of Antiquities, as Rhind lecturer, 
jn succession to Dr. Arthur Mitchell. It 
is stated that another Edinburgh publisher 
has in preparation a complete and luxurious 
edition of the works of Allan Ramsay. 


‘ JEANNETTE,’ a novel by Mary C. Rowsell, 
author of ‘ Love Loyal,’ will be shortly pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, in three 
volumes. 

In the course of this month will be pub- 
lished at Weimar the correspondence of the 
Brothers Grimm. The brothers, as is well 
known, were separated little during any 
part of their lives, not at all in later life. 
The letters about to be issued, therefore, only 
embrace the period that lies between 1805 
and 1815, when Jacob was at Paris and 
Vienna, and Wilhelm at Halle and Berlin. 
Falling, however, as these letters do, in 
the earlier portion of their career, they 
are of especial interest as showing how the 
studies with which their names have become 
bound up came to be embraced. The cor- 
respondence throws much interesting light 
upon the history of the younger German 
romantic movement, besides furnishing in- 
sight into the character of the two brothers. 

Tue Early English Text Society will send 
out to its members next week its books for 
this year, two in each series. 








SCIENCE 


_—_—ws 

A Monographic Revision and Synopsis of the 

Trichoptera of the European Fauna. By 

tobert M‘Lachlan, F.R.S. (Van Voorst.) 
Ix this important monograph, issued in 
parts, of which the first appeared six 
years ago, we have the fullest and most 
satisfactory account of the insect order or 
sub-order Trichoptera, familiarly known as 
‘‘caddis-flies,”’ that has yet been given to 
the world. It is the outcome of many years’ 
absorbing and painstaking study, and is in 
every way a credit to English biological 
literature. The somewhat portly volume 
consists of 630 pages, besides 59 very full 
plates containing 2,000 figures in outline, 
illustrating the curious modifications in 
essential parts of the external anatomy of 
nearly all the species, and all drawn under 
the microscope by the author himself. The 
whole of the known species, 474 in number, 
are fully described. 

A work of this nature is, of course, chiefly 
occupied with technical descriptions of the 
families, genera, and species; in the Tricho- 
ptera this requires much greater detail than 
is necessary in other orders of insects, owing 
to the important part played by the veining 
of the wings and the form of the abdominal 
segments and anal appendages in the dif- 
ferentiation of the genera and species. It is 
evident that the author has not shirked any 
part of the severe labour thus entailed. 
The descriptions are full without being 
verbose, and all are drawn up afresh for 


the purposes of the work from the speci- 


mens themselves. The larve and the 
curious cases they construct are described 
whenever they are known, and the nature 


of the streams or pools in which they live 


always specified. With regard to this 
Mr. M‘Lachlan makes the interesting obser- 
vation, founded on much personal investi- 









gation in many parts of the Alps, that 
streams and pools derived from glaciers are 
nearly always destitute of Trichopterous 
larvee, although water fed by land-springs 
at the same altitudes abounds with them. 
An interesting feature of the work is the 
completeness and exactitude of the details 
given with regard to the localities and 
geographical range of each species, for 
which the author has been indebted in 
great part to the co-operation of many 
willing fellow labourers in various parts of 
the Continent, particularly in Finland, Scan- 
dinavia, Switzerland, Saxony, and Austria, 
and to the recent entomological researches 
of the Rev. E. A. Eaton in the Pyrenees 
and south of France and in Spitzbergen ; 
all stimulated by the work itself in the 
course of its publication, if we may judge 
by the fact that nearly half the described 
species have come to the author’s know- 
ledge since the appearance of the first part. 
In connexion with this Mr. M‘Lachlan 
cordially acknowledges the help afforded 
by the curators of many public museums 
on the Continent, who entrusted to him 
all their material in this department. The 
general results of distribution are sum- 
marized and tabulated at the end of the 
volume. We here learn that France, with 
its varied configuration and climate, heads 
the list in the number of species it contains, 
namely, 201, Switzerland following with 
183, Saxony with 155, Finland with 151, 
and the British Isles and Scandinavia with 
148 apiece. Although the Trichopterous 
Fauna has been little studied in the Medi- 
terranean region and in Northern and 
Central Asia (all included by Mr. M‘Lachlan 
within the range of the European Fauna), 
it is evident, notwithstanding the author’s 
hesitation in drawing a conclusion, that 
boreal and alpine regions are more favour- 
able than warmer latitudes to the increase 
of these insects, a large proportion of the 
species being peculiar to high northern lati- 
tudes and the more elevated valleys of the 
Alps. Of the whole 474 species described, 409 
have been found within the geographical 
limits of Europe as commonly understood, 
the remaining 65 occurring in Northern and 
Central Asia and Asia Minor and in the 
island of Madeira. Some of the European 
species have a range extending far beyond 
the European boundaries into boreal 
and Central Asia, and a few pass over to 
boreal and Arctic America; one, Zimno- 
philus affinis, the most widely spread of all, 
is found throughout Europe, and in Iceland, 
Madeira, and Amur Land. 

In the introduction Mr. M‘Lachlan dis- 
cusses the knotty points connected with the 
systematic position of the Trichoptera, a 
quite different question from that of their 
natural relations to the rest of the com- 
posite Linnean order Neuroptera. The 
difficulty arises from the want of homo- 
geneity of the Neuroptera in structural 
characters and in mode of individual de- 
velopment or metamorphosis, and, at the 
same time, the absence of differences suffi- 
cient to warrant the separation of the com- 
ponent parts as so many independent orders. 
It is a question of rank in classification, and 
concerns chiefly the pure systematist, whose 
fine sense of symmetry and proportion is 
not satisfied without some approach to uni- 
formity in the value of groups of the same 





denomination. Mr. M‘Lachlan inclines to 
the separation of the Trichoptera as a dis- 
tinct order. He does not, however, wholly 
neglect the far more important question of 
real genetic relations, and states his reasons 
for believing in a proximate connexion be- 
tween his favourite group and the Lepido- 
ptera. The introduction also contains 
a full account of the external structure 
of the group, and a few remarks regard- 
ing the parts to be selected for generic and 
specific characters and the mode of treating 
the specimens for preservation in collections. 
A complete systematic catalogue, besides 
index of families, genera, and species (with 
synonyms), concludes the volume. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Signort Marreveci anp Massari, not being 
able to penetrate Wadai, propose now to explore 
the countries to the south of Dar Fur, and to 
settle more especially the lower course of the 
Welle, concerning which we have learned but 
little from Dr. Potagos’s extensive travels. 

Senhor Estanislao S. Zeballos, President of 
the Argentine Geographical Institute, has 
returned from an excursion into the south- 
western portion of the confederation, in the 
course of which he met with high mountains, 
inhabited by Araucans, instead of the boundless 
Pampas which still figure upon our maps. He 
has carefully mapped the country traversed, and 
brings home with him sixty-four large photo- 
graphs. 

The Revue de Géographic publishes the con- 
cluding portion of M. P. Gafiarel’s paper on the 
voyages of the Zeni. The author’s conclusions 
are as follows: the voyages actually took place ; 
Zichmi is a corruption of ‘‘thegn” or ‘ thane,” 
and stands for Henry Sinclair, lord of the 
Orkneys ; Frislanda is the Fiiréer ; Estland is 
Shetland ; Icaria is Anticosti, or some other 
island in its neighbourhood ; Estotiland is New- 
foundland ; Drogeo is continental America ; the 
people spoken of as living to the south-west of 
Drogeo, and having towns, temples, and idols, 
are the Mexicans. Estotiland had at that time 
a European colony, and the author is inclined to 
agree with M. Beauvais that these colonists were 
Escoci, i.e. Irish Scots. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue comet found by Mr. Lohse at Dun Echt 
on the night of the 7th inst. has proved (as is 
now pretty generally known) to be identical 
with that discovered by Mr. Lewis Swift at 
Rochester, N.Y., on the 10th of last month. 
There seems to be little doubt that it is, in fact, 
a reappearance of a comet discovered by Herr 
Tempel (now Director of the Royal Observatory 
at Arcetri) at Marseilles on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1869, and reckoned as Comet III. 1869. 
Dr. Bruhns, who computed its orbit on that 
occasion, remarked that the observations, ex- 
tending over about a month, indicated deviation 
from parabolic path ; and this surmise of elliptic 
orbit appears now to be established. As the 
perihelion passage in 1869 occurred on Novem- 
ber 20th, and on this occasion on November 7th, 
the period is very nearly eleven years. There 
is no record, we believe, of any previous appear- 
ance having been observed. According to the 
ephemeris of Mr. 8. C. Chandler, of Boston, U.S., 
the comet was nearest the earth on the 17th 
inst., at a distance of about seventeen millions 
of miles; but it would seem that the actual 
apparent brightness began to diminish before 
this, and even before the perihelion passage. 
The perihelion distance from the sun was about 
1°10 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. The 
comet is now in the constellation Perseus, but is 
probably out of the reach of any but powerful 
telescopes. According to an ephemeris calcu- 
lated by Herr Zelbr and Dr. J. von Hepperger, 
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of the Imperial Observatory, Vienna, its place 
at Berlin midnight to-morrow, the 28th inst., 
will be R.A. 2" 57™, N.P.D. 36° 14’; and on 
Thursday next, December 2nd, R.A. 3° 41™, 
N.P.D. 38° 47’. 

No. 4 of Vol. III. of the Boston Science 
Observer contains a view of the new observatory 
which is being erected at Rochester, N.Y., by 
Mr. H. H. Warner, to be called the Warner 
Observatory. It will be placed under the care 
of Mr. (now Prof.) Swift, and will be provided 
with an equatorial telescope of 16-inch aperture 
by Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons. Prof. H. L. 
Smith, of Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y., con- 
tributes to that number of the Observer a 
description of a new equatorial stand, which 
he has contrived and applied to an excellent 
achromatic, made by Tolles, of 4}-inch aperture 
and 37-inch focus. 

The Andromedes or meteors supposed to be 
connected with Biela’s comet are due to-night 
(27th inst.), and the absence of moonlight will 
be favourable to searchers for them. Last year 
a considerable shower was expected in con- 
sequence of the earth passing near the point of 
the comet’s orbit where the comet itself would 
have been due; but its failure to appear may 
have been partly owing to the moon, which 
was then full on November 28th. It will be 
interesting to note whether many are seen on 
the present occasion; the watch for them is 
easy, as the radiant point is above the horizon 
all night. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyaAL.—WNor. 18.—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘On the Essential Properties and Chemical Character 
of Beryllium,’ and ‘On the Molecular Heat and 
Volume of the Rare Earths and their Sulphates,’ by 
Messrs. L. F. Nilson and O. Pettersen,—‘ On the 
Absorption Spectra of Cobalt Salts,’ by Dr. W. J. 
Russell,--and ‘On the Friction of Water against 
Solid Surfaces of different Degrees of Roughness,’ 
by Prof. W. C. Unwin.—Prof. G. Bell made experi- 
ments with his photophone, demonstrating the 
transmission of sound along a beam of light. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.— Nov. 22.—Right Hon. Lord 
Aberdare, President, in the chair.—The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows: Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
M. A. S. Biddulph, Sir T. G. Briggs. Col. J. Morland, 
Major J. Alleyne, Major C. C. S. Moncrieff, Capt. E. 
Ball, Lieut. F’. T. N. Spratt, Lieut. H. L. Wells, Hon. 
W. Egerton, Rev. N. A. B. Borton, Rev. J. L. Carrick, 
Rev. J. C. Lambert, Messrs. J. R. Arthur, H. §. 
Ashbee, C. P. Austin, S. Brocklehurst, H. J. Buck- 
well, O. J. Cattley, J. P. Deane, R. W. Dillon, W. H. 
Heaton, J. H. Heaton, W. Haworth, H. J. Hopkins, 
W. Jackson, H. Keene, W. Libbey, W. E. MaclIvor, 
A. Marno, J. Meldrum, G. Mercer, C. R. Nunn, C. 
Pfoundes, F. 8. Pulling, W. H. Richardson, J. Russell, 
J. Shearman, S. P. Smith, W. E. Springall, J. Stewart, 
8. 8. Thorburn, H. G. Thornton, and T. Walker.— 
The paper read was ‘Temperate South Africa, con- 
sidered as a Route to the Central Equatorial Region,’ 
by the Right Hon. Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, Bart. 








GEOLOGICAL.—WNov. 17.—R. Etheridge, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Prof. J. H. Tompson was elected 
x Fellow.—The following communications were 
read: ‘On Abnormal Geological Deposits in the 
Bristol District,’ by Mr. C. Moore,—and ‘ Interglacial 
Deposits of West Cumberland and North Lanca- 
shire,’ by Mr. J. D. Kendall. 





BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Nor. 
17.—Rey. 8. M. Mayhew in the chair—Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth described an early font, apparently 
Saxon, in Stanton Church, Gloucester.— Rev. J. A. 
Lloyd reported the discovery of Saxon carved work 
during the recent restoration of his church at Broad 
Hinton, Wilts, and exhibited a full-size drawing.—Mr. 
L. Brock reported the discovery of a Roman pave- 
ment of beautiful design in the Close, Winchester, 
of which the Rev. C. Collier sent a drawing.—Mr. 
Walker produced and described the matrix of the 
old Chapter seal of the church of St. Peter, Wolver- 
hampton, which has replaced an earlier one of silver 
now lost.—Mr. Lewis described a kitchen-midden 
at the Roman castle of Pevensey, and exhibited 
several fragments of very early pottery. He 
exhibited a rubbing of a Saxon coffin lid found at 
Bexhill Church, where much Saxon walling has 
been found above the Roman arches during recent 
repairs.—Mr, W. Myers produced a vast number of 
flint implements from Cissbury Camp, and described 





the circumstances of their discovery upon the surface 
of the ground, where large quantities may be found. 
—Mr. C. Brent exhibited a Hebrew phylactery and 
a remarkable Etruscan puzzle case without any 
aperture.—The Chairman produced several beauti- 
ful specimens of early pottery found in London; 
also an early Chinese carving in jasper, found in 
excavations in Bishopsgate.—Mr. T. Morgan read a 
paper ‘On the Results of the recent Congress at 
Devizes,’ and reviewed the principal objects in- 
spected, alluding especially to the discussion at the 
meeting at Stonehenge.—The second paper was by 
Mr. C. H. Compton, ‘On the Cradle Tower in the 
Tower of London,’ which has recently been opened 
out and freed from the modern buildings that sur- 
rounded it. The roof is beautifully groined, and, as 
the reader observed, the tower afforded access from 
the moat to the queen’s apartments. The whole has 
been repaired under the direction of Mr. Taylor, of 
H.M. Office of Works. A large Roman biick from 
the recently discovered wall was exhibited and 
described. 





NUMISMATIC.—Nor. 18—J. Evans, Esq.. Presi- 
dent, in the chair.— Lord E. 8. Churchill, Dr. C. R. 
Stiilpnagel, Messrs. L. Blacker, R. Nelson,and J.Toplis 
were elected Members.—Mr. B. V. Head exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. H. Baker, a set of countermarked 
shillings of the present century, all having the 
appearance of being designedly stamped, but with 
what object it was not apparent—Mr. J. Toplis 
exhibited a selection from a hoard of silver coins 
lately found at Nottingham, among which were two 
double-struck pennies of Henry I.; eight of Stephen, 
struck at Norwich, Nottingham, London, &c., two 
being countermarked with a cross; one of Matilda 
similar to Hawkins’s Suppl., Pl. VI., No. 634, vev., 
SVE...ON.OX.; and one of Roger, Earl of Warwick, 
Hawkins’s ‘ Suppl.,’ Pl. VI., No. 6832.—The Baron G. 
de Worms exhibited a gold pound sovereign of 
Elizabeth, m.m. woolpack; a crown piece of 
James VIII., the elder Pretender; and other coins. 
—Mr. T. T. Bent exhibited two copper coins of the 
tepublic of San Marino, 1869 and 1875; a Danish 
coin of Waldemar IIT. der Store ; a coin of Frederic 
di Montefeltro, d. 1482, Duke of Urbino; and a 
copper coin of Pavia, obv., emperor's head; 7er., 
San Siro, 1683.—The Rev. Canon Pownall exhi! ted 
a bronze medal of Charles I., by J. Ruectier, r »v., 
VIRTVT . EX . ME. FORTVNAM EX. ALIJS, a hand 
f:om out of a cloud holding a martyr’s crown; a 
siiver medal of James II. and his queen, by Bower, 
vev.. SEMPER TIBI PENDEAT HAMVS, in exergue 
NAVFRAGA REPERTA, 1687 ; anda bronze medallion 
of Calvin, executed by A. Bovy, chief medallist of 
the Swiss Mint in 1864: 7vev., ECCLESIAE REFOR- 
MATOR .GENEVAE PASTOR ET TVTAMEN . CORPORE 
FRACTVS .ANIMO POTENS. FIDE VICTOR. IL TEINT 
FERME COM’E S'IL EVST VEV CELVY QVI EST IN- 
VISIBLE.—Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper on some 
recent discoveries of Illyrian coins, the result of 
considerable personal researches in North Albania 
and Southern Dalmatia. From the mountains above 
Gusinje the writer had obtained a small hoard of 
Illyrian coins, belongirg chiefly to the second cen- 
tury B.c.,and comprising many types entirely new 
to numismatists.—The Rev. Canon Pownall read a 
paper ‘On the Testoons of Edward VI.,’ to prove 
that some among them, of base metal, bearing mint- 
marks identical with some of Henry VIII.’s coins 
(indisputably Irish), and being, moreover, identical 
in date with the fine silver struck for England, are, 
in fact, the Irish currency of Edward VL., against 
the badness of which all Ireland was then ex- 
claiming. 


LINNEAN.—Jov. 18.—R. M‘Lachlan, Esq., in the 
chair.—Lieut.-Col. H. Godwin Austin was elected a 
Fellow.—Dr. G. Dobson exhibited a remarkable 
parasitic worm from the intestine of Megaderma 
Jrons, from the Gold Coast. It appears allied to 
Pterygodermatitis plagiostoma, Wedl, from the 
long-eared hedgehog, though on first hasty ex- 
amination Dr. Dobson had been disposed to regard 
it as a new genus, Metabdella. Dr. M‘Donald further 
drew attention to its peculiar anatomical structure 
and relationships.—Dr. Cobbold agreed to the im- 
portance of the observations as verifying previous 
discoveries, with addition of novel structural details. 
He considered the worm as identical with the Ophio- 
stomum of Rudolphi and Willemoes Suhm, with 
Pterygodermatitis of Wed], and with Rictularia of 
Froelich, and he regarded it as an aberrant member 
of the Ophiostomidez, whereas Wedl thought it 
came nearest the Cheiracanthide. Dr. Cobbold 
also exhibited specimens of Distoma crassum. 
Previously, in 1875, some had been brought before 
the Society from a Chinese missionary, who on 
going back to China with his wife and daughter was 
again attacked by the parasite, and they had been 
obliged to return to England.—A paper was read 
‘On a Proliferous Condition of Verbascum nigrum, 
by the Rey. G. Henslow. The upper part of the 
plant was very diffuse with leafy axes produced 





from the centres of the flowers, while the lower 
part had flowers with very large ovaries adherent 
within to arrested proliferous branches. These dif- 
ferences may be attributed to the general tendency 
of the sap to run to the extremities, and thus cause 
an excess of development above with simultaneous 
arrested condition below.—A paper ‘On the Classi- 
fication of the Gasteropoda,’ Part II., was read by 
Dr. J. D. M‘Donald. In this communication the 
author gave further data in support of his mode of 
arranging the group dependent on anatomical cha- 
racters.—‘ Novilates Capenses’ was the title of a paper 
by Messrs. P. MacOwan and H. Bolus, in which 
among other novelties described of South African 
plants were Ranunculus Baurii, Orthosiphon ambi- 
guens, and Herpolirion Capensis, the last a represen- 
tative of a form hitherto known only from Australia, 
—A communication from the Rev. J. M. Berkeley, 
‘On Australian Fungi,’ Part II., principally received 
from Baron F. von Mueller, was taken as read. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Wov. 16.—Prof. Huxley, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a Report on the addi- 
tions made to the Society’s menagerie from June 
to November.— Mr. W. K. Parker read a paper on 
the development of the skull in the Urodele Ba- 
trachians,—Mr. Parker described the skull of the 
adult gigantic Salamander (Sieboldia maxima), the 
Siren, and the Menopoma, and compared their struc- 
ture with that of the various stages of the skull of 
the common newt,—Mr. G. E. Dobson made remarks 
on the head of a Partridge (Perdia cinerea), with 
an extraordinary prolongation of the intermaxillary 
bones,—and Mr. W. A. Forbes on the shedding of 
the horns of the Prong-buck (Antilocapra Ameri- 
cana). as recently observed in the specimen living 
in the Society’s Gardens.—Mr. Sclater exhibited the 
skin of the Guinea Fowl lately described in the 
Society’s Proceedings as Numida Ellioti, Further 
investigation had induced him to believe that this 
bird was the same as Numida pucherani of Hart- 
lanb, the inaccurate colouring of the head in Mr, 
Elliot’s figure of that species having prevented its, 
identification. Papers were read: by Mr. G. A 
Boulenger, ‘On the Palwarctic and Ethiopian 
Species of Bufo,’ of which he recognized ten species, 
four in the Palearctic, five in the Ethiopian 
region, and one found in both regions,—from Dr. 
O. Finsch, ‘On the Birds of the Island of Ruk, in 
the Central Carolines, and ‘On some new or little- 
known Species of Pigeons from the Caroline Islands,’ 
—from Mr. E. A. Smith, ‘On the Shells of the Genus 
Myodora of Gray,—from Mr. M. Jacoby, ‘On a 
Collection of Phytophagous Coleoptera made by 
Mr. Buckley at Eastern Ecuador, —and by Messrs. 
F. D. Godman and O. Salvin, ‘On some supposed 
new Species of Butterflies,’ collected by Mr. A. 
Goldie in the interior of the district of Port Moresby, 
New Guinea.’ 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Nov. 3.—Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. E. Meyrick and Capt. T. 
Broun were elected Ordinary Members, and Dr.J. E. 
Brandt a Foreign Member.—Mr. Waterhouse ex- 
hibited, on behalf of Mr. S. Olliffe,a pair of dwarfed 
specimens of Epione vespertaria, taken at Arundel, 
—Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited some curious galls on a 
broad-leaved eucalyptus from Australia, which were 
stated to be made by a lepidopterous larva, and also 
mentioned that in a letter received from Mr. Ruther- 
ford, dated from Cameroons, West Africa, the writer 
stated that he had taken Papilio rene Papilio 
cenca in copula—Mr. Trimen doubted that the 
buttertly referred to by Mr. Rutherford was P. cenea, 
Stoll. which to the best of his knowledge was a form 
of the female confined to South Africa, and was 
more probably either Hippocoon, Fab., or one of the 
other prevalent West African forms.—Prof. West- 
wood exhibited a globular gall on the surface of a 
sallow leaf made by a species of Tenthredinide, and 
also a dipterous larva (Syrphus) found closely 
adhering to the stem of a pelargonium.—Mr. Kirby 
exhibited a remarkable variety of Eyunda lutulenta, 
and also a remarkable form of Apatura, stated to 
have been taken by Mr. Ralfe in Pinner Wood.—Sir 
J. Lubbock exhibited some interesting larve which 
Mr. Culvert had forwarded to him from the Troad 
through Sir J. Hooker. He stated that these larve 
had recently appeared there in great numbers and 
were likely to prove most useful, as they fed on the 
eggs of locusts, These larva were probably coleo- 
pterous, and Sir J. Lubbock suggested that if the 
species does not exist in Cyprus, it might be worth 
while to introduce it there.—Mr. Trimen exhibited 
a wingless female specimen of the Hymenoptera 
which he had strong grounds for believing was the 
female of the well-known Dorylus helvolus, Linn. 
Mr. Trimen also exhibited six cases fabricated by 
a South African lepidopterous larva, of which the 
outer covering consisted of particles of sand and 
fragments of stone, which gave them a most peculiar 
aspect, resembling in general appearance a myriapod. 
—Sir 8. Saunders read a paper ‘On the Habits and 
Affinities of the Hymenopterous Genus Scleroderma 
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; riptions of New Species.’—Mr. E. Saunders 
= Peas entitled ‘A Synopsis of British Hetero- 
na and Fossorial Hymenoptera.’—Prof. Westwood 
da paper containing descriptions of new species 
of Exotic Diptera, with a supplement containing 
descriptions Df species formerly described by the 
author in somewhat inaccessible publications. 





CHEMICAL.—WNov. 18.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—It was announced that a ballot 
for the election of Fellows would take place at 
the next meeting (December 2nd).—The following 
papers were read: ‘Notes on the Oxides of Man- 
ganese,’ by Mr. 8. Pickering —‘On Aluminium 
Alcohols,’ by Messrs. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe. 
When aluminium foil and iodine are heated with 
alcohol, the latter is decomposed, two new or- 
ganic aluminic compounds being formed, aluminic 
jodoethylate (C2Hs0)sIsAl2, and aluminic ethylate 
Alo(C2H;O0)s. The authors have applied this reaction 
to other alcohols, and have thus prepared aluminic 
methylate, ethylate, propylate (isopropylate could 
not be obtained), isobutylate, amylate, cetylate, 
phenylate, cresylate, and thymolate.—Mr. W. 
Perkin then gave an account of the artificial pro- 
duction of indigo by Prof. A. Baeyer, and prepared 
some before the Society. The steps in the process are, 
toluene C;HeO, dichloride of benzyl CeHs, CHCle. 
cinnamic acid CsHsO2, orthonitrocinnamic acid 
(yH:(NO2)O2, orthonitrodibromhydrocinnamic acid 
C9H;BroO2(NO2); by the action of caustic potash 
orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid CsHs(NOz)O? is 
formed, which on reduction, in alkaline solution, 
with grape sugar, furnishes indigo CisHioN202.— 
‘On the Synthetical Production of new Acids of 
the Pyruvie Series,’ by Mr. E. Moritz.—‘ On the old 
Alum Well at Harrogate,’ by Mr. R. H. Davis.— 
‘On the Absorption Spectrum of Ozone,’ by Prof. 
W. N. Hartley —‘ On the probable Absorption of the 
Solar Rays by Atmospheric Ozone,’ by Prof. W. N. 
Hartley. The author has photographed and measured 
the absorption spectrum of ozone ; he suggests that 
the shortening of the solar spectrum at the violet 
end is due to the presence of ozone in the atmo- 
sphere, also that the blue colour of the sky may be 
ascribed to the same cause.—‘ On Peppermint Cam- 
phor,’ by M. Moriya, of Tokio. 








MICROSCOPICAL.—Wov. 10.—Dr. Beale, President, 
in the chair.— Dr. Carpenter described Wales’s work- 
ing microscope with iris diaphragm, which he highly 
commended as combining many novel and excellent 
points for a student’s microscope.—Mr. Lettsom 
described Abbe’s stereoscopic ocular, and Dr. Mad- 
dox his apparatus for collecting particles from the 
air—Notes were read ‘On Monobromide of Naphtha- 
line,” for mounting diatoms to increase their “ index 
of visibility,”—‘ On Ebonite for Microscopical A ppli- 
ances, —and ‘On Aperture exceeding 180° in Air.’— 
Also papers by Mr. Stewart, ‘On the Echinometrida,’ 
and by Dr. R. Pigott, ‘On Testing Object-Glasses.’ 


METEOROLOGICAL.—WNov. 17.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Capt. M. Parry, Messrs. G. 
Corden, E. T. Dowson, F. Hepburn, C. iL Hepworth, 
J.Mulvany, T. H. G. Newton, E. P. Phillips, and 
H. L. Roth.—The papers read were: ‘Table of Rela- 
tive Humidity,’ by Mr. E. E. Dymond,—‘ Rainfall in 
South Africa,’ by Mr. J. G. Gamble,—‘On_ the 
Meteorology of Mackay, Queensland,’ by Mr. H. L. 
Roth,—and ‘Thermometrical Observations on board 
Ship,’ by Capt. W. F. Caborne. 


_PHILOLOGICAL.—Wov. 19.—A. J. Ellis, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair—The discussion on Spelling 
Reform was continued, and the following additional 
resolutions passed : The Society expresses its approba- 
tion of the following reforms, and ‘authorizes their 
adoption by any writer in the Society’s printed 7rans- 
actions and papers :—(a) The dropping of final or in- 
flectional silent e when the pronunciation will not 
be affected by it ; (b) the restoration of the final ¢ 
of the past tense and participle when possible ; (c) 
the spelling in the same way (with e) of all endings 
inant, ent, ance, ence ; @ a more extended use of 
‘leaving inflectional s alone ; (e) the substitution 
ofee for ie and ei where these have the sound of 
long ¢ ; (f) the substitution of simple e for ea when 
ithas the sound of e in net ; (g) the restoration of 
the historical w for 0 and ow in all words having the 
sound of win cut; (hk) the substitution of f for ph 
and gh when they sound as f; (i) the omission of 
alent in limb, &c.; (7) the omission of unetymolo- 
gical and unphonetic consonants in at least the fol- 
bowing words : dedt, doubt, subtle ; feign, foreign, 
Yvereign ; ghost, aghast, burgher, rhyme; coudd ; 
Neelpt ; demesne, island; scythe, scent; thyme; 
thole. It was also resolved that the retention of 
distinctive spellings of words having the same 
sound but different meanings must, for the present, 
left to individual opinion.—Special genera! meet- 
ngs for continuing and ending the discussion were 
prdered to be held on November 26th, 1880, and 
January 28th, 1881. 











Society oF ARTS.—WNov. 17.—F. J. Bramwell, Esq., 
in the chair.—The opening address was delivered by 
the Chairman, and the medals and prizes awarded 
during the previous session were presented. 

Nov. 22.—The first lecture of a course of Cantor 
Lectures ‘On some Points of Contact between the 
Scientific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porce- 
lain’ was given by Prof. Church. The lecture, the 
earlier portion of which was of an introductory 
character, dealt with bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, and 
unglazed earthenware in general, and the various 
chemical and physical properties of the materials 
used in their manufacture. 

Nov. 24.—Sir H. Cole in the chair.—A paper ‘On 
the Influence of Barry on English Art’ was read by 
Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—WNov. 23.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The 
papers read were: ‘On the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways,’ by Mr. J. P. Maxwell,—and ‘ On the 
Ceylon Government Railways,’ by Mr. J. R. Mosse. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Institute of Actuaries, 7.—President’s Address. 

= Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 

= Society of Arts, 8.—' Some Points of Contact between the Scien- 
tific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain,’ Lecture 1i., 
Prof. A. H. Church (Cantor Lecture). 

Royal, 4.—Anniversary. 

Zoological, 8.—‘ Land and Freshwater Shells from the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, with Descriptions of Nine New Species,’ 
and * Three New Species of Land Shells from Cape Colony and 
Natal,’ Mr. A. E. Craven; ‘Collection of Reptiles and Amphi- 
bians from Baluchistan, made by Dr. C. Duke,’ Prof. A. A. W. 

Hubrecht, 

—- Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on New Zealand and Ceylon 
Government Railways. 

Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 

— Geological, 8.—‘ Remains of a small Lizard from the Neocomian 
Rocks of the Island of Lesina, in Dalmatia, preserved in the 
Geological Museum of the University of Vienna,’ Prof. H. G. 
Seeley ; ‘Beds at Headon Hill and Colwell Bay, in the Isle of 
Wight,’ Messrs. H. Keeping and E. B. Tawney. 

- Society of Arts, 8.—‘ The Photophone,’ Prof. A. G. Bell. 

- British ce ens Association, 8.— Exploration of the 
Roman Station of Vivorium (Binchester),’ Rev. Dr. Hooppell ; 
‘Roman Remains at Nursling, Hants,’ Dr. W. Smart. 

Tuvrs. Linnean, 8.— An Erythrea new to England,’ Mr. F. Townsend ; 

‘Conifers of Japan,’ Dr. M Masters. 

- Chemical, 8.—' Communication from the Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity College, Bristol,’ Mr. W. Ramsay ; ‘ Specific Volume of 
Chioral,’ Mr. L. M. Passavant; ‘ Formation of Carbon Tetra- 
bromide in the Manufacture of Bromine,’ Mr. J. W. Hamilton ; 
Ballot for the Election of Fellows. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—Report of the Brading Villa Com- 

ittee 


mittee. 
Fat. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 
_ Philological, 8.—* Latin Element in the Neo-Italic Dialects,’ 
H.1.H. Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte ; ‘ Visible Speech,’ Prof. 
G. Bell; ‘New Latin and Greek Derivations,’ Mr. J. P. Post- 
gate. 








Science Gossip, 

Tue monthly Record of results of observations 
on meteorology and terrestrial magnetism taken 
at the Melbourne Observatory during May has 
been forwarded by the Government astronomer. 
The general abstract shows some curious points. 
The mean of the barometer for this month was 
29°887 inches, being 0°108 inch lower than 
the average for the preceding twenty-two years. 
The mean temperature was 53°°8, being 0°’8 higher 
than the average of the preceding twenty-two 
years. 

M. Somziiz, a Belgian engineer, proposes to 
utilize the safety lamp for revealing the pre- 
sence of fire-damp in collieries. It is well 
known that the flame of the lamp elongates 
and acquires a higher calorific power when in 
air which contains light carburetted hydrogen, or 
marsh gas. A piece of metal is so placed as to 
be elongated by this flame; this produces 
electric contact, and causes a bell to ring. 
Several of these lamps should be placed in 
different parts of the mine, and the bells 
numbered. 

M. pv’Atmema, Secretary of the Paris Société 
de Physique, and the originator of the Journal 
de Physique, died in Paris last week. Many 
memoirs by M. d’Almeida are in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Academy of Sciences. He pub- 
lished a ‘ Traité de Physique,’ in which work he 
was aided by M. Boutin. 

MM. HavTerevitteE anp Cuappuis, on the 
evening of November 8th, brought before the 
Académie des Sciences ‘ Researches on the Trans- 
formation of Oxygen into Ozone by the Electric 
Effluve in Presence of a Foreign Gas.’ They 
state that chlorine entirely prevents the forma- 
tion of ozone from oxygen, that nitrogen in- 
creases the transformation, but that hydrogen 
leads to the production of a larger quantity of 
ozone than even nitrogen. 

Mr. Sruart CUMBERLAND lectured on Tues- 


The lecturer reproduced, under the same “ test 
conditions,” the manifestations given through 
the mediumship of Miss A. E. Fay, which 
delighted Mr. Crookes. It is satisfactory to 
find that the faith in spiritualism is declining. 
The main organ of the believers complains of 
lack of support, and the funds of their associa- 
tion are getting low. 

M. Bertue or has in the Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique for October a series of papers, 
commencing with one on ‘ Recherches sur ]’Eau 
Oxygénée,’ which form a fairly complete ex- 
amination of the chemical action of this com- 
pound and of the results of the chemical 
changes effected by its agency. 

Mr. E. T. Cox, of Tucson, Arizona Territory, 
supplies to the American Journal of Science a 
paper on ‘The Discovery of Oxide of Antimony 
in extensive Lodes in Sonora, Mexico.’ This 
discovery is one of the most remarkable of the 
present time. One company controls nine mines, 
the lodes in which are from four to twenty feet 
wide, and the exploitation work, carried on to a 
depth of thirty feet, ‘‘shows that the fissures 
are filled from wall to wall with the oxide of 
antimony, almost pure, and remarkably uniform 
in character.” The value of this discovery will 
be evident to all who are acquainted with the 
importance of antimony in type metal and some 
other alloys. 








FINE ARTS 


—_——-— 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, 
Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 





HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street. Hotrance from 
Maddox Street.—NOW OPEN, the WINTER EXHIBITION of OIL 
PAINTINGS by English Artists, and of the Original Drawings ana 
Sketches published in Punch.—Lighted at Dusk. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,” 
each 33 by 22 feet, with‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the Cross,’ 
*A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landscape ’ ( h Carron, Scotland), &c., at 
the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix.—ls. 











Classic and Italian Painting. By E. J. 
Poynter and P. R. Head. Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tuts nicely-printed volume is the first of a 
series intended to provide knowledge which 
may serve as part of general education not 
for ordinary readers only, but for boys. Apart 
from skill in drawing or painting, which 
‘adds unquestionably a great zest to the plea- 
sure to be derived from pictures, an acquaint- 
ance with the history of art, combined with a 
good general education, is a better preparation 
for forming a genuine taste for the arts than 
the very moderate amount of practical skill 
which can be acquired during the ordinary 
school course.” 

Mr. Poynter adds that practical skill should 

be cultivated in every school, and he points 

out that skill in drawing opens the mind to 
the true aspects of nature. -This is true, but 
the value of drawing as a branch of educa- 
tion does not stop here. It is really the key 
to a much greater knowledge than that of 
the history of art, of the idiosyncrasies of 
painters, and of the characteristics of schools. 

For the formation of true taste we should 
rely more on technical skill and less on his- 
torical knowledge. By a happy combination 
of the two means, or possibly without any 
of the latter, the student may secure that 
faculty which Mr. Poynter describes as the 
power of 

‘appreciation, which, to the possessor of a 

cultivated mind, so far compensates for the 

imperfect means of expression that the sil- 
houettes of figures on an archaic Greek vase 
lose for him their grotesqueness, and foreshadow 
the beauty which receives its full expression in 








day on spiritualism, Sir E. Beckett in the chair. 
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in the sober and limited simplicity of Giotto’s 
groups in the Arena Chapel the profound 
thought and feeling for the grander aspects of 
nature which are more obvious in the completely 
developed art of the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze 
of the Vatican.” 

Technical knowledge will enable a student 
to criticize the masterpieces of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael much more justly 
than omniscience as to the history of art. 
Surely, too, a man thus technically and his- 
torically informed is already ‘‘ the possessor 
of a cultivated mind,” whatever his attain- 
ments in letters or science may be. 

We say this to supplement, and not 
to controvert, what Mr. Poynter has 


written; no one has a deeper respect 
for technical skill than he. We agree 


with him in what follows on the precious- 
ness of primitive art and of due appre- 
ciation for it. With his exaltation of the 
Parthenon sculptures far above ‘‘ the most 
renowned Italian art of the sixteenth cen- 
tury’’ every one ought to agree. We desire, 
with Mr. Poynter, the formation of a museum 
in which casts from the great sculptures of 
antiquity may be a means of familiarizing 
“¢ our future Mummiuses ”’ with the fact that 
works of beauty have a price beyond their 
commercial value. It is impossible not to 
admire the clever manner in which the ex- 
pression of this desire is made to lead to 
condemnation of the ‘barbarous demo- 
lition and looting” of the Summer Palace 
of the Chinese emperor, which might have 
been prevented if respect for the beautiful 
work of men’s hands had been taught asa 
lesson in the boyhood of our military heroes. 
Such respect is, indeed, as Mr. Poynter 
affirms, one of the most desirable lessons to 
be learned from the history of art. 

A history of painting which deals with 
the subject from the Egyptians to Tiepolo 
must needs be brief. Nevertheless there is 
in this volume a vast amount of knowledge 
carefully put together by Mr. Head’s pen. 
The book is, of course, a compilation, but 
it is enriched with special notes by Mr. 
Poynter, whose hand is to be recognized in 
the concise and appreciatory analyses of the 
art of Mantegna, Michael Angelo, and a 
few other painters. There are slips here 
and there which may well be corrected by- 
and-by; for example, we hear again on 

79—for the last time, let us hope— 
of Pietro Cavallini, who has been identified 
by ‘‘some” with the ‘Italian artist who 
designed the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor in Westminster Abbey, and the 
crosses in memory of Queen Eleanor.” This 
is a sentence in which there are about as 
many exploded blunders as words. On 
the whole, however, this book is the best of 
its class in English, and ought to be valued 
accordingly. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 

Messrs. Lonemans send us a new edition of 
the Lays of Ancient Rome, with illustrations 
on wood by Mr. J. R. Weguelin. Its pub- 
lication attests the apparently undying popularity 
of Lord Macaulay’s Lays, and the cuts attached 
to it are of unusual merit, and suffice to 
give a newcharm to the verse. Especially notice- 
able are the youthful ‘‘ messenger of war,” 
blowing his trumpet and waving his javelins 
towards the Etruscan warriors, the girls treading 
the grapes, and ‘‘The Three.” 

English Lake Scenery (Walker & Co.) com- 
prises coloured plates from drawings made by 





Mr. A. F. Lydon. Some of the plates are very 
good in their way, others are garish and weak. 
Among the former are the pretty panoramas of 
‘Windermere and Esthwaite’ and ‘ Windermere.’ 
To those who are not determined to reject 
‘* coloured plates” altogether this little volume 
may prove acceptable as a somewhat more than 
tolerable gift-book from an artistic point of 
view. As an ‘ornament for the drawing-room 
table” it will be quite in its place. 

The Magazine of Art, Illustrated (Cassell & 
Co.), is the third yearly volume of a copiously 
illustrated periodical, the chief aim of which is 
to be popular—cultured if possible, but, above 
all, ‘‘ popular.” As the work is characterized 
by grace and sweetness, and there are many 
elements of merit in it, we can with a good 
conscience commend it to the public whom it 
addresses with considerable success. There are 
no sins against good taste, and some of the wood- 
cuts are charming; for instance, the portrait 
of the Countess Polocka from the Berlin Gal- 
lery. A series of biographies of artists is the 
most acceptable portion of the letter-press. The 
portraits attached are of very unequal value. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits. Fifth Series. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
—This series, like its predecessors, deserves 
praise. The portraits are, as before, due to 
Messrs. Lock & Whitfield; the biographical 
notices which accompany them were written 
by Mr. T. Cooper. A defect which greatly 
mars the value of the portraits has already 
been noticed in these columns; it arises 
from the practice of ‘‘ touching on” the faces 
of the likenesses, smoothing out the creases 
and furrows of time, labour, and _ sorrow, 
prevailing in the works. Notwithstanding this 
most of the examples are very good; that of 
Lord Cairns is excellent, the pose of the head 
and features being exceptionally happy and 
energetic. Mr. Roebuck could hardly be better, 
unless it had been let alone. With these let us 
class Sir J. D. Hooker and Mr. Vicat Cole. 

Switzerland, its Scenery and its People, Pie- 
torially Represented. (Blackie & Son.)—This is 
one of the most richly illustrated books of the 
class, a member of which appears every year, 
and it may be fairly ranked with the ‘ Rome’ 
of M. Wey, and the sumptuous volumes on 
India, Spain, and other countries which we 
have already noticed. The woodcuts are of the 
kind we are accustomed to find in the Tour du 
Monde, and neither in typography nor binding 
does this book differ from those which owe their 
existence to that capital publication. It is not 
equal to the best of them, but it is better than 
some of them. Neat, precise, conventional, 
brilliant, but rather mechanical than artistic, 
these woodcuts can hardly be called works of 
art, but they have some of the merits of photo- 
graphs, with few or none of the defects proper 
to camera pictures. There is no poetry about 
the cuts. Yet it is impossible to deny that they 
give a tolerable idea of the outward semblances 
of the places they represent, and they are quite 
sufficient for those who do not care for more. 
A large part of the letter-press is historical 
and very neatly and carefully written, in a 
clear but somewhat chilly style. This part 
of the work is associated with numerous his- 
torical illustrations, which are the least. com- 
mendable, because they are the most ambitious, 
of the decorations of the volume. On the other 
hand, where more than portraiture has been 
aimed at the results are very satisfactory. 
There is, for example, a telling view of the 
Staubach facing p. 238, where the effect of 
light and chiaroscuro has heen made very 
serviceable. One of the best of the vignettes 
is on p. 215, where the Gauli glacier is very 
ably treated; the representation of the Axen 
Strasse is acceptable. It would occupy too much 
of our space to describe all the bright and 
pleasing views in which the book abounds so 
richly that nearly every page is enlivened by 
their presence. The volume deals with the 





country in sections, including the Rhone valle 
the lakes of Geneva and Lucerne, and the Ober. 
land. 

British Painters of the Eighteenth and Ning. 
teenth Centuries. Illustrated. (Bogue.)—This 
volume does not profess to give a detailed or 
complete account of the art of the periods jp. 
dicated by its title. It contains brief and ye 
popular accounts of some of the better-known 
artists, whose careers and works afforded subjects 
so various that it is easy to see that no rule 
of choice was observed when the selection wag 
made. As a collection of ‘‘all sorts” the book 
will be acceptable, but a firmer taste would not 
have placed side by side some of the least worth 
artists and some of the worthiest England hag 
produced during the two centuries. The wood. 
cuts are sometimes good, occasionally their sub. 
jects are admirable enough to give a charm to 
them and brighten the pages on which they 
appear. Readers of very catholic tastes will 
find the biographies pleasant to read, and will 
even linger over many of the cuts. Startling 
statements puzzle the reader here and there, ag 
where he is told to recognize a connexion be. 
tween the doings of the Royal Academicians and 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Some of the 
criticisms are ‘‘odd” and most of them are 
‘* old-fashioned,” but none of them is un. 
generous. 

The Wooing of the Water-Witch: a Northern 
O'Ditty. By J. M. Smith. (Chatto & Windus.) 
—This little book contains a legend of a bold 
Viking and his love, the mer-maiden of the 
northern isles, the wanderings and adventures 
of the hero. The text is made to be excessively 
tiresome by means of an affectation of ‘‘ Norse” 
phraseology for the earlier part, and the 
prevalence of a false local colouring which is 
derived from that circumstance. Needless pains 
have been taken to keep up this whimsical 
blunder, a crotchet the author had better avoid 
in future. Translated into English the legend 
is readable, but not sufficiently so to justify 
any one in mastering the absurd jargon employed 
for part of the narrative. Some of the cuts are 
laughable, but many more do not deserve that 
name. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION, DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tuis well-used gallery contains nearly five 
hundred paintings in oil, which are mostly 
sketches made during autumn holidays, and 
embody studies from nature of an _ easy- 
going sort, that involve a very small amount 
of design—that is, thinking, invention, or 
technical experiments. The level attained by 
the painters is respectable, but there are few 
remarkable pictures. If any difference exists 
between this collection and its forerunners it 
is to the disadvantage of the present exhibi- 
tion. There is even less solid and searching 
workmanship here than hitherto—fewer signs 
of active inspiration. The best pictures here 
are two by Mr. G. D. Leslie, two by Mr 
Aumonier, one by M. Lhermitte, and one by 
Mr. H. S. Marks. A few of less importance 
are mentioned below. We shall notice the 
whole in the order of the catalogue, and 
therefore take first Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s Old 
Courtyard, Italy (No. 28), which, though rather 
painty, is sunny in effect and dexterously 
handled.—It may be compared with No. 33; 
by Mr. Perkins, The Shrimper’s Cottage, a group 
of whitewashed buildings in sunlight, of which 
the shadows are black to excess. The compo 
sition is excellent. — Mr. Aumonier’s Winer 
Hill, near Great Marlow, (51) is a charming study 
of the Thames in rainy weather, noteworthy for 
richness of colour and atmospheric effect, # 
for the clever handling of the grey or shining 
levels of the water, its shadowed ripples al 
bright undulations. Cookham on Thames (236), 
by the same, is a capital painter's ske 
resembling No. 51 in its good qualities, 
quite as true to nature.—M. Fantin’s Panter 
Fleurs d’ Automne (53) shows a departure from 
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the painter’s ordinary practice with cold grey and 
opposed tints in favour of warmer greys and 
ruddy hues. The artist shows his characteristic 
appreciation of the textures and local colours 
of the flowers, and we never saw a better 
specimen of his skill, except when he has paid 
more attention to the composition of the masses. 
Here the composition is awkward. The same 

ist sends Nasturtivms (116).—A Spanish 
lady (61), by Mr. Burgess, a dashing dame, 
standing and looking at us with an arch ex- 
ression, has, despite its roughness, unusual 
refinement of touch and colour, and, although 
but a sketch, is animated in treatment, action, 
and expression. —Sisters (83), by Mr. J. Clark, 
two children seated side by side, reading, and 
seriously at play, is rather coarse and painty, 
and there is over much brown in all parts ; 
the heads are curiously disproportioned, but 
the painter’s feeling for simple and childlike 
character, which has never yet failed him, 
ives a charm it is hard to resist.—The Thames 
at Hurley (94) is by Mr. J. S. Hill, and, 
like numerous sketches here, shows that our 
artists, who like to find their subjects ready 
made, and seek to represent beauty in land- 
sape rather than to be able to deal with 
technical problems such as exercised Turner, 
have deserted those purlieus of Bettws-y- 
Coed which are sacred to the memory of 
David Cox in favour of the pretty scenes 
which F. Walker and others seem to have 
discovered forthem. With these amateurs the 
subject makes the picture, not, as with true 
artists, the picture the subject. Mr. Hill’s 
painting is pretty and effective; it shows a 
cloudy evening over a marsh, a wind-beaten 
river, and much foliage. 

In Mr. Heywood Hardy’s Study of Fox 
Hownds (96) the dogs’ heads are very cleverly 
“pencilled’’ ; in fact they are a capital example 
of dexterous manipulation, and a considerable 
success in canine portraiture.—A promising 
student in portraiture is Mr. A. A. Calderon, 
who has produced No. 109, called The Lady 
of the Present, which is carefully painted, in 
god form and style, with excellent dis- 
qimination of character.—The Scarlet Ibis 
(128) is by Mr. M. Hale, and depicts a re- 
cambent figure in red-and-white drapery, 
caressed by the sacred bird ; it is too nearly 
like a ‘study in red” by Mr. A. Moore to be 
aceptable. The questionable drawing is no de- 
parture from the type affected by Mr. Hale, 
although it is a regrettable element of a picture 
af considerable merit.—The Monastery Wall 
(142), a landscape containing a vista of a road, 
bounded by a hedge and an old red-brick garden 
wall, would have been more charming than 
it is if the painter had allowed himself to deal 
with the brilliancy of sunlight on the scene in 
wmething like the force and with the richness 
if nature. As it is, the greyish sunlight is 
better defined than coloured. The handling, 
vhich is not without vigour, is rather heavy. 
tis the work of Mr. A. de Breanski. 

Apple Dumplings (150) is a good example of 

. Leslie’s style, but it is mannered to the 
wre. Still, there is much that is decidedly 
idightful in the figure of the pretty housemaid 
tho sits on a kitchen table and deftly peels a 
tr apple. The colouring is a repetition of 

t of a piece of old Nankin blue china, with 
complementary tints. Rough as the little pic- 
ure is, and monotonous as are the tones and 
ints of the background, the vivacity of the ex- 
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Méssion and originality of the motive of the 

e will ensure a welcome for the work. 
therry Pie (162), by the same artist, the pen- 
fant to the last, is much less acceptable. A 
jlump cook is contemplating a newly-made 
pe with all the pride of art; the draughts- 
anship of the tart is honourable to both 
Fwts, the modeller and the painter. Mr. 
élie’s share in the still-life accessories has 
wen performed to admiration.— The Old 
lire’s Favourite (157), a large picture of its 





class, is not worthy of Mr. Heywood Hardy. 
The figures of the gentleman and boy, who are 
riding in a woodland road, are disproportioned 
to each other, and the background, though 
cleverly painted, is slight. A more important 
defect is the failure to represent the action of 
the boy’s pony, which is supposed to be trotting ; 
its legs are much too small.—In Linsella (152), 
by Mr. Maclaren, a head is drawn with ex- 
ceptional firmness, but not perfectly. It is 
excellently modelled. —M. Lhermitte, always 
happy in respect to tone, was never more so 
than in Le Calvaire de Mont St. Pére (190), a 
vista of a village street of old white cottages, 
with an ancient cross and a group of trembling 
sycamores. The grey colour is almost pathetic, 
so truly in keeping with the subject is it. The 
composition is less happy. — We have had 
pleasure in looking at Mr. Lucas’s crisp 
and clear, bright, and dexterously treated 
** Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” (209), 
a group of tattered books, boys’ toys, a slate, 
and cane.—A pretty vista of a canal, called The 
Northern Venice (219), by Mr. A. G. Bell, is 
acceptable on account of the warmth and 
softness of its bright effect on lines of old 
houses and shining water.—Mr. H. 8. Marks’s 
The Miller of Dee (228), a half - length 
figure of a man leaning on the hutch of the 
entrance to his mill, could hardly be truer or 
fuller of humour and spirit without demonstra- 
tiveness. The face of the miller is perfect in 
its way. We do not see why his hands should 
be free of flour.—Near the. Land’s End (248) 
is a brilliant and solidly modelled little coast 
view, resplendent with sunlight on the deep 
azure seas and ruddy cliffs. It is by Mr. C. P. 
Knight, and deserves a much better place. —A 
Summer Storm, Venice (255), by Mr. J. Mac 
Whirter, shows that it is possible to vulgarize 
Venice.—Mr. H. Moore’s sea-view, A Break 
—after a Wild Day (281) presents nothing 
new, and it is not worthy of him.—We com- 
mend No. 290, The Village Mill, by Mr. C. D. 
Brockman ; Chrysanthemums (311), by Mr. A. 
Ward ; Love ameng the Roses (313), by Miss J. 
Hayllar, and her two neat and firm views of 
rooms, called A Day’s Sport (420) and The Rival 
Bats (438).— Lucretia (421), by Mr. Rooke, is 
a design for decoration, and depicts the heroine 
flourishing the fatal knife most awkwardly, not 
to say atfectedly. Her expression is artificial 
to grotesqueness, and there is much in it that is 
unwholesome and puerile. A charming study 
in tints of rich blue, it is a pity the bad drawing 
mars the picture for artistic eyes. 





M. LEON COGNIET. 


In the person of this distinguished painter 
European art has lost one of the ablest of its 
professors, a man remarkable as a painter and 
almost as remarkable as a teacher. Léon Cogniet 
was born in Paris in 1794, and in due time be- 
came one of the pupils of Guérin, from whom he 
received that inheritance of learned art which 
he imparted to many of the more accom- 
plished living artists of France. Among his 
pupils are MM. Meissonier, J. P. Laurens, 
Lucien Mélingue, L. Bonnat, Jules Lefebvre, 
Hillemacher, Feyen Perrin, and Luminais, and 
Mdlle. Nélie Jacquemart. In 1817 Cogniet 
obtained the Grand Prix de Rome, and while 
occupied at the Villa Medici sent to the Salon 
of 1822 a noteworthy picture, called ‘ Metabus, 
King of the Volscians, expelled by his Sub- 
jects.’ Next came that learned and masculine 
work which has long decorated the Luxem- 
bourg, the ‘Marius in the Ruins of Carthage,’ 
which was engraved by Gelée and 8. W. Rey- 
nolds. His ‘Numa’ was likewise bought by the 
Government, and was, we believe, burned during 
the Commune in the hall of the Conseil d’Etat, 
of which it was long an important ornament. 

Appointed Professor of Drawing in the 
Lyceum of Louis le Grand and the Polytechnic 
School, Cogniet settled in Paris, and devoted 
himself to teaching art in the French manner. 





He continued to exhibit remarkable pictures, 
about the merits of which there has been from 
first to last not a little discussion. In succession 
appeared ‘The Murder of the Innocents,’ 1824, 
which attracted much attention ; ‘ The Charity of 
St. Stephen,’ which is in the church of St. Nicolas 
des Champs; and ‘The National Guard marching 
to join the Army in 1792,’ a highly dramatic 
and expressive picture. The ‘ Battle of Rivoli’ 
is at Versailles, where are his illustrations of 
episodes of the campaign in Egypt, in producing 
which other painters had shares. Pictures of 
Russian and Spanish subjects followed the 
above. ‘A Scene at the Barricades’ was in- 
spired by the troubles of 1830, when it ap- 
peared at the Luxembourg. Cogniet’s best- 
known work is the extremely impressive ‘ Tin- 
toretto painting his Dead Daughter,’ 1845, which 
is now at Bordeaux, and has been more than 
once engraved. He was a member of the 
Council of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and re- 
ceived a medal of the second class in 1824, of 
the first class in 1855. He became a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour in 1828, and Officer in 
1846 ; a member of the Institute in 1849. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 


THe Via di 8S. Sabina, on the Aventine, 
follows the line of an ancient street, the pave- 
ment of which has been found several times. 
It was seen and described by Nerini in the year 
1775, between the churches of S. Alessio and 8. 
Sabina. It came to light again in 1867, when, 
after the battle of Mentana, the Aventine was 
fortified by General Kanzler, and surrounded 
with moats and ditches. In July last it was 
discovered for the third time, near the church of 
S. M. del Priorato, just opposite that famous 
garden gate, the keyhole of which has seen more 
lovely eyes than any other keyhole in the world. 
I never happened to be at that out-of-the-way 
spot without meeting groups of Anglo-Saxon 
girls trying to spy the cupola of St. Peter through 
the keyhole of Il Priorato. The ancient street 
was one of the most aristocratic in that aristo- 
cratic quarter of the Aventine. It was lined 
with the stately mansions of L. Asinius Rufus, 
the friend of Pliny the younger; of Cecina 
Decius Maximus Basilius, Prefect of the Pre- 
torium in 458; of Sex. Cornelius Repentinus, 
son-in-law of the Emperor Didius lulianus; of 
M. Valerius Bradua, cos. 191; of Publia Valeria 
Comasia, daughter of Valerius Comazon, cos. 

20; and so on. During our latest excavations 
we came across the remains of a circular build- 
ing, with columns and entablature beautifully 
cut in white Carrara marble. The bas-reliefs of 
the frieze represent groups of sea monsters and 
tritons holding a medallion of Faustina the 
elder, or else of a lady resembling @ s’y mé- 
prendre to that empress. We have found also 
a marble tripos, four feet high, ornamented 
with scenic masks, gorgonic heads, dancing 
fauns, &c., the broken hand of a colossal bronze 
statue, some terra-cotta friezes,. lead pipes, &c. 

The foundations of the left tower at the 
Porta del Popolo have been dug out, as was 
done two years before with those of the right 
tower. They were built with the remains 
of the magnificent tombs which formerly lined 
the Via Flaminia. We have found many 
blocks belonging to the friezes, pediments, and 
other architectural parts of the mausolea, and 
the tombstone, six feet long, of Q. Trebellius 
Catulus, queestor of the Provincia Narbonensis, 
commander of the sixteenth legion under 
Claudius, &c. 

Another tombstone mentions the names of 
C. Gallonius Maritimus, and of Q. Marcius 
Turbo, a famous captain under the reign of 
Hadrian. 

Near the church of §. Bibiana, thirty-five feet 
below the level of the Viale Principessa Mar- 
gherita, we have discovered the archaic stone 
quarry from which the materials for the Puticuli, 
of Horatian fame, have been taken. The bed of 
rock, which is called ‘‘ cappellaccio,” is cut into 
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several parallel galleries ; there are many blocks 
ready for transportation. Others have been cut 
on two or three sides only ; the size of others is 
marked on the rock with grooves or lines. The 
quarry seems to have been abandoned in the 
tirst or the second century of the republican era, 
because the pottery found within the galleries is 
of a primitive workmanship, and contemporary 
with the pottery found within the early tombs 
of the Esquiline. 

The line of the Servian walls has been dis- 
covered, save a few interruptions, all along the 
northern slopes of the Quirinal, in the Piazza 
Magnanapoli, in the Antonelli Palace, in the 
Colonna Gardens, in the Via della Dateria, and 
so on, as far as the Porta Collina, near which 
the ordinary walls were substituted by the 
Agger. The vacant spaces are being filled up 
by new bits coming to light at frequent intervals. 
On September 21st a beautiful fragment of the 
fortification was discovered in the garden of 
Signor Feliciani, 17, Via de’ Giardini. The 
fragment occupies the whole space between the 
Via de’ Giardini and the Quattro Fontane ; it 
corresponds very nearly to the site of the Capi- 
tolium Vetus. A mithriac bas-relief in marble, 
representing the usual scene of the sacrifice of 
the bull, lay buried at the foot of the wall. 

The English colony is building a church at 
the corner of the Via Babuino and Gesu e 
Maria, on very difficult ground indeed. Two 
steam engines are not sufficient to keep the 
foundations dry and pump out the spring waters 
which collect here from all the surrounding hills. 
Underneath the space reserved for the bell tower, 
and nineteen feet below the level of the 
Babuino, a handsome group of antique bronzes 
was found on September 15th. The workmen 
carried off many pieces, and sold them to Scalam- 
brini, the dealer in antiquities opposite ; they 
were soon after seized by the trustees of the 
new church. The most remarkable fragments 
are the head of a bronze statue, larger than life 
size, which is thought to represent Augustus, 
and to have some connexion with the mauso- 
leum of that emperor ; a mask, with the eyes 
perforated through ; the profile of another head ; 
and many other pieces of less consequence. They 
have sutfered great injuries, either from fire or 
from the secular exposure to the action of 
water. 

The Tiberine Museum was opened to the 
public on Monday, November 15th. It com- 
prises four halls and a garden. In the garden 
are kept the remains of the Pons Valen- 
tinianus, of its parapets, of its inscriptions, 
of the triumphal arch which stood as a téte de 
pont on the cis-Tiberine side. Within the halls 
are exposed the set of paintings found in the 
Farnesina grounds, the set of stucco ceilings 
found in the same place, the bronze statues, the 
coins, the marbles, the potteries, the mis- 
cellaneous bric-’-brac found within the bed of 
the river, and the inscriptions, urns, statues, 
and busts found in the tomb of C. Sulpicius 
Platorinus. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has taken 
possession of the vineyards and gardens which 
occupy the site of the Baths of Titus. As soon 
as the legal formalities are over, the place, turned 
pro tempore into a promenade, and ready for 
future excavations, will be thrown open to the 
public. The same thing has been done with the 
Baths of Caracalla. The ministry has bought 
the whole space of ground between the main 
building and the piscina. It will be arranged 
as a public promenade. 

The winter campaign was opened simultane- 
ously at Ostia and at Hadrian’s Villa with the 
last days of October. As regards Hadrian’s 
Villa, I am glad to state that the discovery of its 
noble monuments will not interfere with the 
preservation of its groves of olive trees, cypress, 
and stately pines. The utmost care is bestowed 


by the excavators in dealing gently with the 
trees, which, according to the opinion of many, 
are nearly as charming and beautiful as the 





ruins themselves. As arule, any tree interfering 
with the progress of the excavations istransplanted 
to a more secure spot. The usefulness of these 
proceedings is easy to understand. Hadrian’s 
Villa was not a mere group of buildings, neither 
a plain park in the modern acceptation of the 
words. It was a park thickly covered with 
imitations of the most famous buildings of the 
Roman world, which, accordingly, were sepa- 
rated one from the other by thickets of trees, 
flower gardens, lawns, &c. It is easy to under- 
stand that the system followed by the authorities 
in clearing the ruins of the villa will restore to 
the place its original character and its mani- 
fold attractions. The programme for the winter 
campaign contemplates the discovery of the 
group of buildings between the Vale of Tempe 
on the east, the Poecile and the Canossum on 
the west. This space is occupied mainly by the 
private apartments of the emperor and by that 
round portico which is called in guide-books 
‘teatro maritimo.” Whatever this building may 
have been, certainly it was one of the most sump- 
tuous. Every bit of marble found in the excava- 
tions of the teatro is being restored to its original 
place—of course, whenever this place is known 
beyond doubt. Eight columns of the Ionic order, 
with their capitals and entablature, have been 
raised ; five more are waiting to be raised. 
Columns among ruins are just like figures in a 
landscape—they vivify it, they make it alive and 
cheerful. After wandering through the solitudes 
of the villa, the silence of which is faintly broken 
by the distant voice of the ‘‘ preeceps Anio,” 
and through ivy-clad ruins, shapeless and name- 
less, which are more picturesque than interest- 
ing, one feels most pleasantly surprised and 
charmed with the aspect of this lovely building, 
with its rows of columns, exquisitely cut capitals 
and friezes, marble pavements, &c. 

The programme for Ostia contemplates the 
discovery of the whole quarter of the town 
between the theatre and the temple of Vulcan. 
The first cartload of rubbish was removed from 
the cavea of the theatre on the morning of 
October 29th ; at nightfall of the same day the 
following monuments had been discovered :— 
A marble pedestal, six feet high, with a long 
inscription in honour of a Marcus Licinius 
Privatus, a town councillor, who had presented 
his fellow citizens with the handsome sum of 
fifty thousand sestertii: he was quzestor of the 
Corporation of the Bakers from Ostia and 
Porto, and president of the Company of Car- 
penters (fabri tiqnarii) ; another pedestal with 
two inscriptions (the one on the front will never 
be read because the block of marble has been 
built into one of the pilasters of the theatre; 
the one on the side contains the date of the 
dedication of the pedestal, the 19th of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 173, under the consulship of Severus 
and Pompeianus); a life-size statue of a magis- 
trate, very likely of the same Marcus Licinius 
Privatus ; and many fragments of less con- 
sequence. 

The slopes of the Tusculan Hills, facing Rome 
and the Campagna, were more densely crowded 
with villas in ancient times than they are now. 
This difference is easily understood. Aristo- 
cratic families were then more numerous and 
wealthy ; they cherished their native land; 
travelling abroad in summer was more difficult 
than pleasant; the country around Rome 
was then more healthy and fit for summer 
residence than it isnow. The lowest of modern 
villas at Frascati, the Pallavicini, although 
built at a height of 303 m. above the sea, is 
subject to malaria from June to October. In 
ancient times the salubrious region began at 
a height of 100 m., thus affording an im- 
mensely wider space for summer _resid- 
ences. The villa of the Cecilii, now called 
I Grottoni, stands at 132 m.; the beautiful 
villas called Cisternole, S. Matteo, Bevilacqua, 
&c., range between 100 and 200 m. above 
the sea. To this lower region, actually satu- 
rated with malarious sporule, belongs the 








villa of the Emperor Galba, the ruins of whic, 
ought to be better known and more frequen; 
visited by the student or the tourist. 1) 
cover a wide space east of the railway statiq 
of Frascati. The piscina of this villa is oy 
of the largest in Latium. It is 120 feet squan 
30 feet deep, divided into six galleries by fiy, 
rows of pilasters, and holds 70,000 cubic feet 
water. Such capacity was not deemed sufficien; 
for the wants of the place. Another reserygip 
135 feet long, 42 feet wide, was added clog by, 
thus bringing the storage of winter water fy 
summer purposes to 130,000 cubic feet. Betwee 
the piscina and the palace a lead pipe was founj 
in 1705, inscribed, ‘* Felix arkarius imp. Sergj 
Galbz,” a document which leaves no doubty 
to the site of the villa, mentioned twice by 
Suetonius, in chapters iv. and xviii, g 
Galba’s life. The imperial palace stood when 
stands now the ‘‘Campitelli” farmhouse, 
perfect labyrinth of reticulated walls, wih 
mosaic or marble pavements, niches for statues, 
fountains, &c. On the hill called Florian 
are remains of other buildings, enclosed by; 
wall 2,000 feet long. Here, some month 
ago, a crypto-porticus was discovered, with 
stucco bas-reliefs on the ceiling of the fines 
workmanship. They represent panoplies g 
Roman and Eastern weapons, crowns of laud 
and oak, sea monsters, and other miscellaneous 
subjects. I have mentioned this ‘‘ Tusculanum’ 
of Galba because it will be explored and searched 
in a scientific way in the course of the winter, 
and because of its connexion with the history 
malaria, the summer plague of the Campagna 
Two things are absolutely certain : first, thi 
the site of the villa is now utterly unhealthy, 
and subject to the influence of pernicious feven 
from June to October; secondly, that in 
ancient times it was healthy and fit fors 
summer staying. Suetonius tells plainly tha 
Galba AESTIVARE consuerat in this place, which it 
would have been foolish to do unless its hygienic 
condition were altogether different. 

The same thing may be said as_ regards 
Hadrian’s villa at Tibur, Geta’s at Baccano, 
M. Aurelius’s at Castel di Guido, Commodus’ 
at S. Maria Nuova, and so on. Pliny say 
that the jucunditas of his Laurentine vib 
at Tor Paterno (the most pestilential district 
of the ‘‘ora maritima”) was maior AESTAT 
than in winter. Would the most eccentric o 
our patricians or financiers ever think of 
building a villa, worth some millions, in the 
open Campagna? We may fairly assume 
that the hygienic state of Latium was, if no 
normal, certainly better under the empire than 
it is now. In the second place, considering 
that the nature of the soil has not changed since 
the sub-Apennine period, we may state that ou 
fathers had done something which actually pre 
vented the annual outbreak of malaria, or 4 
least diminished its violence. Let us find out 
what that something was; let us do the same, 
taking advantage of our skill in chemistry and 
mechanics ; the results cannot fail. 

R. Lanciasl 


SALES. 


Messrs. Sornesy, WitKinson & Honee dis- 
persed last week a collection of coins and medals 
formed by a nobleman. Most of the specimens 
in the cabinet were in a fine state of preserve 
tion, but more especially the English and Scotel, 
which were considered unusualiy good. The fal- 
lowing are some of the higher prices realized. 
Greek silver :—Metapontum, tetradrachm : 0e., 
head of Ulysses with helmet and quadriga on the 
top; rev., an ear of wheat, 62/. Syracuse, the 
medallion, usual type 48/. 10s. English gold:— 
Henry VII. sovereign : obv., the king seated 04 
his throne, holding a sceptre ; rev., full-blowt 
rose with the French arms in the centre, 26l. 10s 
Henry VIII. pound sovereign, struck in thé 
thirty-fourth year of his reign: obv., king seated 
on his throne ; rev., the arms of England, 
George noble: obv., St. George on horse 
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et 
killing the dragon ; rev., a ship with a rose on 
the mast, 341. Edward VI. sovereign of his 
third year: obv., king seated on state chair ; 
rev., the royal arms, 25!. 10s. Double sovereign, 
or a pattern for 3l.: obv. , king seated on his 
throne with a portcullis under his feet; rev., 
the full-blown double rose and shield of arms ; 
mm. on both sides a dragon’s head, 1751. 

een Mary rial: obv., the queen holding a 
sword and shield of arms, standing in a ship ; 
yev.,# Sun in the centre of eight arches, 681. 
Blizabeth rial: obv., the queen in a ship; rev., a 
sun and lions, 18/. James I. spur rial: obv., 
the king armed in a ship with a rose at the side; 
rev., rose and sun in tressure of eight arches, 
bl. 10s. Fifteen-shilling piece: obv., the 
Scottish lion sejant ; rev., rose and sun, 27/. 
Angel: obv., angel ; rev., a ship, 171. Charles I. 
wit: obv., bust in armour with short hair; 
rev., Shield of arms, 21/. Anne five-guinea piece, 
1705, 141. George III. pattern two-guinea piece, 
1768, 121. 15s. George IV., William IV., and 
Victoria, a complete set of the coins of each 
sovereign, struck in the years 1826, 1831, 1839, 
realized respectively 19/., 15/. 15s., 141. 15s. 
English silver :—Elizabeth, a set of the port- 
cullis money ; obv., arms crowned ; rev., a port- 
cullis crowned, 351. 3s. 6d. Charles I. twenty- 
shilling piece struck at Oxford: obv., king on 
horseback, 1642, 13/. Siege pieces :— Rebel 
half-crown : obv., a plain cross, 11. 15s. Rebel 
crown of the same type, 10/. 10s. Beeston 
shilling, an irregularly-shaped piece with a 
castle stamped on it, 20/. Scarborough crown, 
a quadrangular piece of plate stamped with a 
castle, 30/. Scarborough half-crown, an oblong 
piece with a castle, 15/. 5s. Scarborough two- 
shilling, of a very irregular form, 12I. 5s. 
Scarborough one shilling and ninepence, a plate 
stamped with a castle, 15/. 17s. 6d. Scarborough 
sixpence of the same type, 101. Colchester 
shilling, an octagon stamped with a castle, 
151. 10s. Dublin crown, 17/1. Dublin half- 
crown, 13/. Victoria, nine proof florins of 
various types, struck in the year 1848, 211. 10s. 
Scotch coins :—Malcolm III. silver penny: obv., 
the king’s full face; rev., cross fleury, 271. 
David I. silver penny: obv. king’s profile ; rev, 
plain cross, an unpublished coin, 221. Alex- 
ander II. silver penny: obv., bare head ; rev., 
a double cross, 161. David II. silver groat : 
obv., profile and a sceptre ; rev., a cross with a 
mullet in each angle, 221. Gold noble: obv., 
the king standing in a ship with a sword and 
shield ; rev., a cross fleury in eight curves, 81. 
James II. gold St. Andrew: obv., St. Andrew ; 
vev., arms, 27/. 10s. James III. gold unicorn : 
obv., a unicorn without the chain ; rev., a flaming 
star on a cross, 21/. 15s. James IV. gold half 
rider: obv., the king on horseback ; rev., a 
cross and shield, 32/. James VI. silver forty- 
shilling piece: obv., three-quarter bust with a 
sword ; vev., the arms crowned, 301. 10s. Gold, 
two-thirds of a lion: obv., a lion seated, hold- 
ing a sword, 35/. 10s. The sale produced 
3,958. 19s, 

The same firm sold, on the 20th inst., a smali 
collection of Rembrandt’s etchings formed by 
anamateur. The sale comprised only 165 lots, 
but nearly every etching was in a good state, 
and had formerly been in some celebrated collec- 
tion. The sale produced 1,804/. 1s. 6d. The fol- 
lowing are the highest prices realized :—The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, second state, on 
india paper, 251. The Flight into Egypt, from 
the Schloesser collection, 351. The “Ecce 
Homo,” third state, from the Esdaile collec- 
tion, 397. The Descent from the Cross, second 
state, from the Debois collection, 451. Christ 
Entombed, first state, 251. St. Jerome, second 
state, from the Lanckrinck and Schloesser col- 
lections, 66/. St. Francis Praying, second state, 
291. The Persian, second state, 27/. The 
Flute-Player, second state, from the De Fries 
collection, 281. The Woman with the Arrow, 
Second state, 28/. Six’s Bridge, second state, 
from the Schloesser collection, 371. A Peasant 





carrying Milk-Pails, second state, with margin, 
441. 10s. A Village near the High Road, fourth 
state, and with a square margin, 501. A Land- 
scape with a ruined tower, third state, from the 
Cannenburg collection, 35]. A Cottage with 
white pales, second state, 28]. 10s. John 
Lutma, third state, from the Knowles col- 
lection, 341. Ephraim Bonus, second state, 
41l. 10s. John Cornelius Sylvius, from the 
Schloesser collection, 34. 10s. The Burgomaster 
Six, third state, from the La Motte Fouquet 
collection, 30. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

A COLLECTION, nearly fifty in number, of the 
works of the late Mr. Dodgson will be shown 
at the Winter Exhibition of the Water-Colour 
Society. 

Tue Society of British Artists has issued cards 
of invitation to the private view of its Winter 
Exhibition, which is appointed for to-day (Satur- 
day), at the gallery in Suffolk Street. 

Srx cases of antiquities have arrived at the 
British Museum from the excavations at Babylon. 
They consist chiefly of inscribed tablets and small 
objects. With them is a Phcenician inscription. 

THE discovery of a Roman villa at Brading, 
in the Isle of Wight, which has more than once 
been the subject of communications in our 
columns, will be brought before the Society of 
Antiquaries on Thursday next. A committee 
having been formed, composed mainly of resi- 
dent landowners in the neighbourhood of the 
villa and of Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Report of that Committee will be read to 
the Society by the Director, Mr. H. S. Milman. 
The Report will be accompanied by an exhibi- 
tion of plans and drawings, as well as of the 
actual objects found during the excavations, 
which have been collected with great care by 
the assiduous labours of Mr. J. H. Price and 
Mr. J. E. Price, to whose energy and ability 
the public are indebted for the preservation of 
these remains. The Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries has subscribed 20/. towards the 
excavations. 

Srupents and collectors will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Reid has undertaken to produce during 
his next vacation a catalogue of the extra- 
ordinarily numerous and choice collection of 
prints in the Duke of Devonshire’s library at 
Chatsworth, which is one of the finest gatherings 
of the kind, and has never yet been thoroughly 
searched, still less described. 

Tue building in course of erection in Man- 
chester for the School of Art is, we hear, pro- 
gressing rapidly, the exterior being finished. 
The Earl of Derby, it is anticipated, will take 
part at the opening of the edifice next mid- 
summer. 

Mr. G. E. Tuson, a son of the late Mr. 
Tuson, the anatomist, died lately in Monte 
Video. He painted the first picture for the 
new Town Hall in Manchester, ‘ The Reception 
by the Sultan in Buckingham Palace of the 
Corporation of Manchester.’ In Turkey he had 
painted local genre subjects, and at Monte Video, 
where he had lately gone, he was busy with 
portraits and with Argentine scenes. He is 
stated to have died of apoplexy, brought on by 
the heat of the climate. 

M. GurttaumeE, the famous French sculptor, 
is carving a statue of Bossuet for the Chateau 
de Chantilly, of which critics write in terms of 
high admiration. 

Count Zorzi, whose brochure on the restora- 
tion of St. Mark’s we referred to last week, is 
about to publish an illustrated work on the 
monuments of Venice. 

M. Sr. Marceavux, who obtained the Prix du 
Salon, 1879, is designing and sculpturing a cup 
destined as the prize for the races at Long- 
champs, 1881. 





Mr. E. Burne Jonzs desires us to say that 


his design, ‘The Parable of the Boiling Pot,’ 
which is included in ‘ Dalziel’s Bible,’ a work we 
recently noticed, was made sixteen or eighteen 
years ago. 

THE new Fine-Art Society at Simla, to which 
we referred a short time since, promises to be a 
success. It already numbers forty members, of 
whom many are natives of distinction. Amongst 
the latter is the Gaekwar of Baroda. 


Ir is well known that a large number of 
monumental brasses were sold as old metal soon 
after the fall of the western tower of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1786. Some of them were pur- 
chased by that able antiquary John Gough, who 
visited Hereford soon after that event, and they 
remained in his family until recently. The late 
Mr. John Gough Nichols inherited them, and 
expressed a wish to restore them. But in con- 
sequence of his death difficulties arose in carry- 
ing out his design. Through the assistance of 
Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, no fewer 
than forty fragments have been secured from 
the walls of Mr. Nichols’s house in Parliament 
Street, and have been entrusted to Pre- 
bendary Havergal, who has removed them to 
Hereford Cathedral. There are two fine 
effigies, several inscriptions, eight shields, and 
several small figures and fragments from the 
fine brass of Precentor Porter, who was also 
Warden of New College, Oxford, all in a good 
state of preservation. It is proposed to secure 
the brasses to the walls of the north-east tran- 
sept (the original matrices being lost ordestroyed), 
with a record in brass of this interesting restora- 
tion. Full details will be given in Mr. Haver- 
gal’s volume, now ready for the press, on the 
‘Monumental Inscriptions in the Cathedral 
Church of Hereford.’ The Prebendary will, no 
doubt, not fail to notice the success which 
attended the restoration of the famous brass 
called ‘‘The Gorleston Knight” to its matrix 
in Gorleston Church, near Great Yarmouth. 
This work, after a separation from its place 
lasting, we believe, nearly a hundred years, was 
recognized in a dealer’s shop, recovered by 
Dawson Turner, and replaced in the slab, and 
now stands against the wall of the church. 


HERE is a characteristic anecdote of Con- 
stable, sent by a correspondent whose father 
sat to Constable:—‘‘My father, who was 
something of an invalid in 1829, found him- 
self seated on a bank under a tree, with his 
hat by his side, during a sharp shower, and 
rallied Mr. Constable about the background. 
‘Anybody,’ Constable answered, ‘could paint 
your portrait, Mr. Lea; no one but myself could 
paint that sky; and the picture will prove of 
value when there is no one living who has known 


.” 


you. 


Tue Sunday visitors to the Royal Institution, 
Manchester, augment in number, last Sunday 
showing a considerable increase. More than 
3,000 were admitted, most of them being 
decently clad artisans and boys. 


Mr. J. B. Arxryson, whose ‘Schools of 
Modern Art in Germany’ we noticed lately, 
desires to say that it is more than a reprint of 
articles in the Portfolio, and contains additional 
engravings and woodcuts. 


THE new National Gallery of Art was opened 
at Sydney on Wednesday, September 22nd last, 
with ceremonies worthy of the event. The 
Trustees of the Academy of Art have secured 
commodious galleries, parts of the building 
erected for the late International Exhibition, 
and by buying works of art they have more than 
doubled the value of their collection of examples. 
In the first room are water-colour drawings. In 
the large room are many pictures, including a 
work of Mr. Madox Brown's, by English, 
French, and Belgian artists. Autotypes, prints 
and etchings, statuary and casts occupy 
other parts of the building. The site is beau- 
tiful, overlooking the Botanical Gardens and the 





best part of the city. 
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Amone the objects recently added to the 
Musée de Cluny are, says the Chronique des 
Arts, several fine works acquired at the late 
San Donato sale. In the great hall, where the 
drawings of Viollet-le-Duc were exhibited, has 
been erected a fine chimney-piece of carved 
stone of the sixteenth century, decorated with 
a bas-relief of the Casa Santa of Loreto; near 
it is a ceiling of sculptured wood, brought from 
an ancient house at Rouen. From the Hotel 
Dieu at Auxerre has been removed to the Musée 
de Cluny a fine tapestry in four pieces, repre- 
senting incidents in the life of St. Stephen, 
which was given to the cathedral at Auxerre by 
Bishop J. Bailler in the later part of the fif- 
teenth century. Sold out of the cathedral, this 
valuable example was secured by the Hotel 
Dieu, which has now ceded it to the nation. 
That curious and numerous collection of shoes 
of all times and countries, to which we recently 
referred as having been formed by Jules Jacque- 
mart, has been placed in the same museum, 
having been bought on inadequate terms for 
this place, according to the wish of the artist 
who gathered it. M. Sommerard’s catalogue of 
the treasures under his charge is nearly ready 
for publication. 


Tue results of the renewed excavations at 
Olympia have proved more fruitful than was 
expected. Much has been discovered relating 
to the internal arrangement of the Temple of 
Zeus. A fragment of the statue of Theseus 
belonging to the western pediment has been 
recovered. 








MUSIC. 
enntpe 
THE WEEK. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Various Operas. 

CrysTaL PALAcr.—Saturday Concerts. 

Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’; The Popular Con- 
certs. 

As the production of Signor Tito Mattei’s 
opera ‘ Maria di Gand’ occurred too late for 
notice in this week’s Atheneum, we have 
only to record a few changes of cast at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, scarcely needing more 
than formal mention. Mdlle. de Bressolles 
replaced Mdlle. Widmar as Rosina in ‘ Il 
Barbiere’ on Friday week, 
more justice to the music, though there 
was but little charm in her impersonation. 
On Monday Mdlle. Isidor essayed the réle of 
Marguerite in ‘ Faust,’ and acquitted herself 
tolerably well without making any special 
impression. Her best effort was in the prison 
scene of the fifth act. ‘Il Trovatore’ was 
played on Tuesday for the first time this 
season, with Madame Colombo, Madame 
Amadi, Signor Manfrini, and Signor Aldi- 
ghieri in the principal characters. 

Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert 
may be dismissed with but few lines of 
criticism, the novelties being comparatively 
of subordinate interest. An orchestral 
piece, entitled ‘ The Sentinel,’ by Ferdinand 
Hiller, arranged, it is said, from a set of 
military pieces for the piano, pleased greatly 
and gained an encore. It is but a little 
cabinet picture, but far more effective than 
many works of greater pretensions with 
which we have been oppressed from time to 
time. Two excerpts from Berlioz’s ‘ La Prise 
‘de Troi,’ the companion work to his great 
opera, ‘Les Troyens 4 Carthage,’ made no 
remarkable impression. They were a Pas 
des Lutteurs (Dance of Wrestlers) and a 
Marche Triomphale, both scored with all the 
French composer’s wealth of colour, but con- 
taining eomparatively little freshness of idea. 
The symphony was Haydn’s in x flat, No. 4 





of the Salomonset, a work thoroughly familiar | 
to musicians. The performance of a portion 
of Beethoven’s music to ‘Egmont’ sug- 
gested the idea that the visit of the Meiningen 
Dramatic Company next season would offer 
a favourable opportunity for a hearing of 
Goethe’s tragedy with the Bonn master’s 
incidental music. Madame Frickenhaus’s 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s Serenade and 
Allegro giojoso, Op. 43, was neat and unpre- 
tentious, but not striking in any respect. 
The vocalists at this concert did not give 
unqualified satisfaction. Madame Sophie 
Léwe was not in possession of her usual 
powers, and Madame Isabel Fassett, a mezzo- 
soprano from the United States, afforded 
evidence of the imperfect cultivation of her 
voice. 

Berlioz’s great work, ‘La Damnation de 
Faust,’ was noticed at such length when it 
was produced at St. James’s Hall, under 
Mr. Charles Halle’s direction, in May last 
(Atheneum, No. 2744), that it is not requisite 
to refer again in detail to its striking merits. 
Although the public at that time showed 
some indifference towards it, there was no 
rashness in assuming its eventual popu- 
larity. Music so full of original and taking 
melody, so conspicuous for breadth, humour, 
and freshness, and so splendidly orches- 
trated must make its way, and it would 
seem that interest has already replaced 
apathy, for there was an overflowing audi- 
ence at St. James’s Hall last Saturday 
evening, and the performance is announced 
for repetition on the 11th prox. In one 





important respect an adverse comparison 
was inevitable between the rendering of 
last week and that of six months since. It 
will be remembered that, in order to give 
the fullest effect to the work, Mr. Halle 
obtained the aid of his choir from Man- 
chester on the earlier occasion. This excep- 
tional enterprise could not, of course, be 
maintained, and the choral force last week 


; consisted for the most part of the members 


and rendered | 





of Mr. Leslie’s disbanded choir. Totally 
unused to music of this kind, these singers 
were placed in a somewhat false position, 
and under the circumstances they acquitted 
themselves remarkably well. But the im- 
mense verve and spirit of the Lancashire 
choristers were sadly missed. Several of 
the numbers went smoothly and correctly, 
and that is about the highest praise that 
can be given. Regarding the principals, 


Miss Mary Davies and Mr. Edward Lloyd 


resumed the parts of Marguerite and Faust, | 


Mr. Pyatt replaced Mr. Hilton as Brander, 
and Mr. Santley sang the music of Mephis- 
topheles, in place of Herr Henschel. The 
latter change was for the better, in respect 
of vocal charm, and refinement of style. 
Mr. Halle’s orchestra was as praiseworthy 
as ever, with the reservations which it is 
generally necessary to make as regards this 
body of instrumentalists. 

The Popular Concert of Monday evening 
was one of most unusual importance for these 
who feel a sincere interest in the develop- 
ment of native musical art. We are accus- 
tomed to draw our supply of instrumental 
performers of high rank so steadily and 
undeviatingly frcm abroad, that the first 
appearance of a new English pianist is a 
noteworthy event, if only for its rarity. But 
in the present instance there are further 
reasons why last Monday should be con- 








—==[ 
sidered a red-letter day in the annals g 
English music. If the South Kensingty 
National Training School should prefer y 
other claim on our sympathies, it can g 
least boast of having nurtured one of the 
most promising young musicians of th 
time. Mr. Eugene D’Albert is the Queey), 
Scholar at Kensington. This is not ame 
coincidence, as some have been led to gy 
pose, for the royal scholarship chanced 4 
become vacant, and Mr. D’Albert, ag th 
most gifted pupil in the school, was 
moted to the position. At the studeny 
concerts some foretaste of his exception 
gifts has been displayed, but Monday wy 
virtually his first public appearance befop 
a critical and representative audience, 4 
pianist intent upon manifesting his exe. 
tive capacity in the most prominent light 
could not select a more fitting work thay 
Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques,’ Op. 13, 
The difficulties of the composition are jp. 
surmountable except to performers of th 
highest calibre, and Mr. D’Albert’s easy 
mastery of the mechanical portion of his 
task was therefore in itself no mean accom. 
plishment. But the intellectual grasp ove 
his subject shown by this lad—for he isa 
yet only halfway through his teens—was stil 
more pleasing to observe. It would be a 
exaggeration to say that Schumann’s extn. 
ordinary ideas were interpreted with unifom 
success throughout. Some of the variations 
did not receive full justice, while others— 
notably No. 9 and No. 11—could scaredy 
have been given more effectively. Taking 
the performance as a whole, it has only been 
exceeded within our remembrance by thow 
of Madame Schumann and Herr Rubinstein, 
and it will be acknowledged that this is very 
high praise indeed. We have still to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. D’Albert as a com- 
poser, in which branch of his art it is under- 
stood he exhibits equal promise. Monday's 
concert, apart from this interesting débu, 
contained nothing of special significance; 
Mozart’s Serenade in c minor, for winl 
instruments, and Beethoven’s Sonata ina, 
Op. 69, for pianoforte and violoncello, were 
the concerted works, and Miss Leonon 
Braham, who gave great satisfaction, wis 
the vocalist. 








Rlusical Gossip. 

Mp.te. JANOTHA gave a pianoforte recital in 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Her 
programme was, unfortunately, so devoid of 
interest that the occasion attracted but little 
attention. Beethoven’s Sonata  Pastorale, 
Op. 28, and Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F 
sharp minor, Op. 28, were the works of largest 
calibre, but the Polish pianist was most sut- 
cessful in Chopin’s Nocturne in c sharp minor, 
which she played with much poetic charm. The 
recital lasted barely an hour. 

Mr. Joun P. Jackson’s forthcoming work 
‘Lohengrin, Musically and Pictorially Ilus 
trated,’ will form No. 1 of “‘The Illustrated 
Opera Series,” to be published in about ten days 
by Mr. Bogue. In it he has given the textof 
Richard Wagner's dramatic poem, ‘The Legend 
of the Swan Knight,’ and full-page illustrations 
by celebrated German artists. He has givenall 
the principal musical pieces for voice and piano. 
The work will make sixty-four pages. 

Tue Cambridge University Musical Society, 
assisted by other choirs in the town, announ 
a performance of Handel’s ‘ Israel in Egypt’ 
Thursday last, to which especial interest wa 
attached from the fact that the composer's ow? 
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trombone parts, published for the first time 
some years since in the German Handel Society's 
edition, were used. The same Society purposes 
next May to perform, under the direction of 
Mr. Stanford, Mr. Hubert Parry’s ‘Prometheus 
Unbound,’ which was produced at the Gloucester 
Festival in September last. 

Tue Borough of Hackney Choral Association 

ye its first concert for the present season at 
Shoreditch Town Hall last Tuesday evening, 
under the direction of Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 
The principal works performed were Mendels- 
gohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ Schumann’s ‘ Nacht- 
lied’ (first performance in England), and Mrs. 
Meadows-White’s ‘Ode to the North-East Wind.’ 
The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Clara West, and Mr. Henry Guy. 

Tue appointment of Mr. Frederick Corder 
as conductor of the music at the Brighton 
Aquarium, which was announced in these 
columns some months ago, is already beginning 
to bear fruit. The directors now announce a 
first series of four classical orchestral concerts, 
to be given on Saturday afternoons. From the 

ogrammes which have been forwarded to us, 
the concerts appear to be modelled upon those 
of the Crystal Palace, without, however, falling 
into the too common mistake of undue length. 
The chief wcrks announced are the following: 
Symphonies, Beethoven in ¢ minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian, Raft’s ‘ Lenore,’ and Schubert in 
B minor; Overtures, ‘The Naiads’ (Bennett), 
‘Oberon,’ ‘ William Tell,’ and ‘ Tannhiiuser ’; 
















































be an Concertos, &c., Mendelssohn in & minor (violin) 
extn and c minor (piano), Liszt’s ‘Fantaisie Hon- 
niforn § groise’; Miscellaneous, Corder’s ballet music 
‘lations & from ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ the ‘Danse des Sylphes’ 
hhers—@ and ‘Rakoczy March’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Damna- 
caurcely tion de Faust,’ Wagner’s ‘Siegfried-Idyll,’ 
+ * @ Gounod’s ‘Funeral March of a Marionette,’ 
Taking Peay Ry 4 ; ’ 
y been and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le Rouét d’Omphale.’ The 
"th orchestra is to be largely increased, and soloists 
y Thos B of eminence are engaged for each concert. We 
ustelt, § trust that this excellent enterprise will be as 
is very § warmly supported as it deserves. The first 
) make § concert is to take place this afternoon. 
& Com: Tue Norwich Musical Festival, which is to be 
under- § held next year, has been fixed to take place 
nday’s §@ during the week commencing Monday, October 
déui, @ 19th. Signor Randegger will be the conductor. 
cance: § . !HE Acocks Green Musical Society, number- 
wind @ 28 about sixty voices, is preparing for perform- 
: ance, with orchestral accompaniments, E. J. 
4B Loder’s opera ‘The Night Dancers.’ 
were i Arter our going to press last week it was an- 
ono E nounced that, owing to the indisposition of M. 
1, Wis @ Faure, the first performance of M. Duvernoy’s 
‘Tempéte’ had been postponed. The work was 
given at the Chatelet Theatre last Wednesday 
afternoon, with the cast of soloists already men- 
.... §@ tioned in our columns, under the direction of M. 
_ Colonne. 
oid of TaE two fine tenors mentioned in Hart's 
Tittle History of the Violin,’ p. 113, together with a 
saiila, violin and a chamber double-bass, made by 
syed Gaspard de Salo, have been recently sold by 
angest auction by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, and 
sa. produced the sums of 76l., 91l., 41/., and 211. 
i respectively. They were the property of the late 
The Dr. Steward, of Wolverhampton. 

_ Mpitz. Marie Vanzanpr, who has been sing- 
work 4 28 in ‘Mignon ’ with such success at the Paris 
Illus. Opéra Comique, is shortly to appear at the same 
rated § “Use as Dinorah. 

1 days Bt . M. Evrenne Grrop, the head of an old estab- 
ext off lished music-publishing firm in Paris, has 
agend recently died in that city at the age of fifty-six. 
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THE WEEK. 

Princess's.—Mr. Booth’s Appearance in Lord Lytton’s 
* Richelieu.” 

GaIrTy (Matinées).—‘ Captain Cuttle,’ a Dramatic Sketch 
from Dickens in Three Acts. 

CriTtERION.— Where’s the Cat?’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
From the German by James Albery. 

Foitiy.—‘ The Light Fantastic,’ an “ Absurdity” in One 
Act. By H. J. Byron. 

Mr. Boorn’s Richelieu is an admirably 
conscientious, thoughtful, and artistic per- 
formance. In this character the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Booth’s method is revealed, 
and the reputation it has won for him in the 
United States becomes comprehensible to 
the English public. Almost for the first 
time in recent days the full value of an 
artistic method has been made apparent by 
an English-speaking actor to an English 
audience. Those actors who, like Mr. 
Irving, Fechter, or even Signor Salvini, 
have won warmest recognition, have done 
so apparently on the strength of personal 
gifts and of a species of magnetic or sym- 
pathetic influence, which enabled them to 
dispense with apparent method and, in cer- 
tain instances, overleap it. In the case of 
Signor Salvini, what looked like nature was 
probably an outcome of highest art; with 
Mr. Irving, and in a certain degree with 
Fechter, what was best was a direct out- 
come of individuality. Through a direct 
inspiration Mr. Irving attained the really 
splendid effect which is witnessed in 
‘Hamlet’ when he springs, after the play 
scene, into the throne vacated by the king, or 
that not less fine effect in ‘ Richelieu’ when, 
after the departure of the baffled murderers, 
he puts his head through the curtains of his 
bedroom. By much slower, and it may be 
surer, processes Mr. Booth reaches a result 
not less fine. To use an illustration which 
is highly honouring to both actors, while 
Mr. Irving, like Mr. Swinburne, seems to 
have what is best in him as a possession, 
Mr. Booth, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, seems 
to show that what is regarded as inspiration 
may come as a result of labour. 

Mr. Booth’s Richelieu is a sustained and 
an exquisite performance. At one or two 
points it displays electrical passion, and it is 
throughout admirable in finish. Those 
passages in which Richelieu confronts the 
cowering minion of the king and defies him 
to touch the woman around whom is thrown 
the protection of the Church are naturally 
the favourites with the playgoer. Far 
higher, however, than the merit of these 
passages is that of the grace, beauty, and 
completeness of the whole. There were no 
points and few effects. All that was seen 
was the fierce, subtle, and indomitable pre- 
late in the very guise in which he has been 
conceived by Lord Lytton. The appearance 
was singularly like the best-known pictures 
of Richelieu, and the character of the astute, 
unscrupulous man was presented to the life. 
The support afforded Mr. Booth was singu- 
larly and painfully inadequate. Mr. Ryder 
was a burly Capuchin and Miss Gerard a 
pretty Julie de Mortemar. In the part of 
Joseph there is, however, little demand 
upon an actor, and to the requirements of 
Julie Miss Gerard showed herself wholly 
inadequate. Her voice is weak and thin, 
and her whole performance never gets 
beyond prettiness. Except the Francois 
of Mr. W. Younge there was nothing in 
the remaining characters which calls for 








praise, and one or two performances were 
discreditable to English art. 

Very poor stuff is the adaptation from 
‘Dombey and Son’ which, under the name 
of ‘Captain Cuttle,’ has been given at 
the Gaiety. Three acts, each including 
half-a-dozen scenes, serve to bring upon the 
stage a score of the principal characters in 
‘ Dombey and Son,’ and to indicate a kind of 
action which is comprehensible to those only 
who retain vivid recollections of the novel. 
Without such familiarity the whole is 
meaningless. Mr. John Brougham, by 
whom the adaptation has been made, has 
apparently had two ideas—to crowd into a 
species of dramatic picture as many of 
the best - known characters as his canvas 
can hold, and then to place Capt. Cuttle 
in the centre. It is fortunate for the 
experiment that Mr. Florence’s Capt. 
Cuttle is admirably comic and unctuous. 
Not altogether deficient in pathos is it. 
In one scene, indeed, a distinct vein of 
sympathy is opened out. Ripe drollery is, 
however, its chief characteristic, and this 
renders the whole performance irresistible. 
Some attempt is made to realize the ex- 
teriors of such well-known characters as 
Mr. Dombey, Carker, Toots, Florence, 
Walter, and the like. With the exception of 
Jack Bunsby, however, Mrs. Skewton, Susan 
Nipper, and Rob the Grinder, the resem- 
blances did not extend beyond externals. 

To investigate the causes which have led 
in England to the substitution of farce for 
comedy as the most popular form of dramatic 
entertainment, and to the gradual abandon- 
ment of all that constitutes the strength and 
the raison d’étre of the drama, is a task for 
the historian or the sociologist rather than 
the critic. That the class of pieces set 
before the public becomes lighter and 
flimsier with each successive year, and that 
the limits of the empire of nonsense are con- 
tinually widened at the expense of the empire 
of common sense, are facts which must strike 
the most casual observer. To explain a 
phenomenon which is as familiar as daylight 
would, however, need a series of processes 
at every one of which opposition would be 
challenged. It remains only to say that the 
week’s contribution of novelty belongs to 
the most trivial forms of what, by courtesy 
or through inadequacy of phrase, is termed 
art. ‘ Where’s the Cat?’ which has been 
produced at the Criterion, may be held to 
occupy in regard to pieces of its class the 
position among his fellows assigned to Shad- 
well by Dryden:— 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

A piece more hopelessly nonsensical has 
never perplexed and amused an audience. 
In the fact that amusement is afforded the 
vindication of the play is supplied. The 
amusement, moreover, which is obtained 
is harmless, since, though rather startling 
propositions are advanced, the spectator 
who, sitting in the light, sees others in 
darkness, knows that the apparent reckless- 
ness of speech is, in fact, the result of 
bewilderment. A large portion of the 
hold upon the audience which the play 
possesses is attributable to a capable inter- 
pretation. Besides collecting a company 
which, so far as regards the performance 
of farce, could not easily be surpassed 
on the Continent, the management of the 
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Criterion insists upon adequate rehearsals, 
and gives a first representation a briskness 
and a completeness which, until within recent 
years, were unknown in England. The 
general cast with which ‘ Where ’s the Cat ?’ 
is presented is excellent, and such perform- 
ances as those of Mr. Hill and Mrs. John 
Wood are altogether admirable. Mr. Wynd- 
ham has a kind of bustling energy which, 
when accompanied as it is with a stolid 
gravity maintained under the most prepos- 
terous conditions, is thoroughly ludicrous. 
Mr. Giddens is developing into a genuine 
comedian, and Miss Eastlake is an excellent 
ingénue. Tt might almost be maintained 
that the preposterous farce to which this 
piece belongs serves a purpose, since it com- 
pels our young actors to get out of that 
species of amateurish quietude which is now 
too common on the stage. We fear to state 
how large a proportion of modern actors are 
no more than fairly competent and intelligent 
amateurs. 

Two lines from the ‘MacFlecknoe’ of 
Dryden have served to describe the farcical 
comedy which Mr. Alberytranslated from the 
German for the use of Mr. Wyndham at the 
Criterion ; a third line from the same poem 
may be applied to the dramatic trifle with 
which Mr. Byron has supplied Mr. Toole at 
the Folly. In this Mr. Byron has shown 
once more his possession of the art to 

Torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 
There is in ‘The Light Fantastic’ scarcely 
a pretence of a plot, and the piece is nothing 
more than a framework to bear the largest 
possible quantity of puns. Mr. Toole, in 
this piece emphatically himself, speaks these 
verbal pleasantries in such a manner as to 
assign them their full point, and delivers a 
lecture upon Terpsichore which, though 
more than a little strained, is mirthful. Mr. 
Toole’s performance constitutes the piece, 
the remaining réles making slight demands 
upon the exponents. 





Dramatic Susite. 


Mr. Booru’s next appearances will take place 
n ‘Othello’ and ‘ The Fool’s Revenge.’ 

Toxsrin’s comedy, ‘The Honeymoon,’ was re- 
vived on Wednesday at a Gaiety Matinée. 
Miss Hilton as Juliana shows promise, but 
requires study and practice. Mr. Beveridge 
was fairly successful as the Duke. The general 
performance was not entitled to rank above 
amateur effort. 

M. CuArty, who was well known for his per- 
formances of villains at the Porte Saint Martin 
and the Ambigu, has died in hospital. So asso- 
ciated with parts of this class was he that he 
recalls Sandford, of whom Colley Cibber tells 
that the attempt to present him as an honest 
man resulted in the audience damning the play 
in which he appeared, as though “‘ the author 
had impos’d upon them the most frontless or 
incredible absurdity.”” The last character M. 
Charly created was the Duc d’Albe in ‘ Patrie.’ 

‘Micuet Srrocorr,’ the spectacular piece ex- 
tracted by M. d’Ennery from a novel of M. 
Jules Verne, has had a complete success at the 
Chatelet. Madame Marie Laurent distinguishes 
herself in a principal réle. The remarkable gifts 
of M. Dailly are lost, so far as the English public 
is concerned, in his attempt to exhibit an Eng- 
lish journalist. M. Marais plays the hero. 
A version of ‘ Michael Strogoff’ will shortly be 
produced at the Adelphi. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—L. W.—B. G. J.—F. M.—S. C. 8.— 
. W.—received. 
A. G.—Received too late. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
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AFTER SUNDOWN; or, the Palette 


and the Pen. By W. W. FENN, Author of ‘ 
¢. With Portrait of Author. 
price 24s. 


Blind-man’s Holiday,’ 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


Now ready, small post Syo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The IRON GATE, and other Poems. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With Steel Portrait of the 
Author. 


New Edition, illustrated, 


A FOOL'S ERRAND. By One of the 


FOOLS. Small post vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. By 


Judge TOURGEE. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ACROSS THE ZODIAC.’ 


ERRANT : a Life Story of Latter-Day 


Chivalry. By PERCY GREG. 3 vols. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. See sepa- 


rate Page Advertisement. Page 727. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


The STEAM HOUSE. By Jules 


VERNE. Part I. The DEMON of CAWNPORE. Fully illustrated. 


PEASANT LIFE in the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘The 
English Peasantry,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘Sylvan Spring,’ ‘The 
Fern World,’ ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘Burnham Beeches,’ ‘Trees 
and Ferns,’ &c. Crown 8vo. about 350 pages, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY ofthe BRITISH 


SCHOOL of PAINTING. By GEO. H. SHEPHERD. Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of 


the GREAT ARTISTS are— 


FRA ANGELICA and MASACCIO. Early Flo- 
rentine Painters of the XVth Century. By CATHE RINE MARY 
PHILLIMORE, Author of ‘The Legend of the Cenacolo,’ &c. LIllus- 
trated with numerous Engravings. Bound in ornamented cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


FRA BARTOLOMMEO and ANDREA del SARTO. 
Florentine Painters of the XVth Century. By LEADER SCOTT, 
Author of ‘A Nook in the Apennines.’ Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Bound in ornamented cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


*," Others in preparation. 


The EVE of ST. AGNES. By John 


KEATS. Illustrated in 19 Etchings by Charles O. Murray 
cloth extra, 2ls 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, Proof Impressions on Japanese paper, bound 
in vellum, of which only 50 Copies exist, are ready, price 


The STORY of the ZULU CAM- 
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LITERATURE 
Ballads and other Poems. By Alfred Tenny- 


son. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tue contents of this volume are various in 
value no less than in subject. We have 
always said that, despite superficial appear- 
ances to the contrary, Mr. Tennyson has 
more real variety of mood than any of his 
contemporaries, English or foreign; for to 
search heaven and earth, as the French 
poets do, to find new subjects and new 
problems, in order to scrutinize them and 
adjudicate upon them, always in one’s own 
special temper and after one’s own special 
fashion, is not to display variety of mood. 
To say the truth, the poet is nowadays 
not quite so various as other people. The 
fine egotism of the poet, which impels him 
to express his emotions in song, naturally 
deafens his ears for the most part to 
those deeper harmonies, ‘‘ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute,” to which the ears of the 
philosopher are attuned, and blinds his eyes 
to the wonderful drama—harlequinade and 
tragedy—in which the mere man of the 
world plays with such gusto his part. 
But then we used to set this right :— 
we used to starve our poets once and 
foree them to hold horses at the theatre 
door. We coddle them now. The poet’s 
intercourse with the world is through 
art and through books. His experience 
of men is second-hand. No man is so 
little able ‘to put himself in another’s 
place.” And this proves especially awk- 
ward for him when he comes to write 
dramas. Still, as has been said, Mr. 
Tennyson, for a nineteenth century poet, 
has remarkable variety of mood. It is 
astonishing that the man who wrote the 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ and ‘ Ulysses’ wrote also 
‘The Northern Farmer,’ and that he 
wrote ‘The Lotos Eaters,’ and, again, such 
a lyric as ‘Tears, idle Tears.’ Who could 
have believed before the publication of 
‘The Northern Farmer’ that the poet of 
‘Locksley Hall,’ as he once used to be 
called, was all the while one of the first 
humourists that England can boast of ? 
For it must always be remembered that the 
humour of ‘The Northern Farmer’ is the 
deep humour of truthful representation, 
and not the humour of satire, or whim, or 
caricature, and that consequently it is, 





though so small in quantity, to be placed 
in the same class as the humour of Cer- 
vantes, Shakspeare, Sterne, and the creator 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. And the poems 
in Northern dialect published in this volume, 
though not equal to it, are worthy of the 
hand that produced it. ‘The Northern Cob- 
bler’ and ‘The Village Wife’ are delicious 
reading. It is impossible to refrain from 
turning to them again and again. May the 
author live long to give us more of such 
work! Indeed, that this volume—full of 
power, beauty, and all kinds of poetical 
riches—should be the work of a poet in his 
seventy-second year would of itself be a 
subject for surprised comment at any other 
period. The author of ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise’ has said some severe things about our 
age, on account chiefly of its steam en- 
gines, stuccoed houses, and Tottenham Court 
Road furniture. Undoubtedly our “day” is 
rather ‘‘ empty,” and the voice of Mr. Ruskin 
was needed in the land. Yet there is a homely 
proverb that declares the proof of the 
pudding to be in the eating; and in the 
matter of paradises, earthly or other, the 
main question, after all, is, How do the 
paradisal fruits eat? how do the eaters 
flourish on their food? Certainly the honour 
of discovering the ‘‘ Fountain of Youth” 
(which Mr. Morris must own was never 
really found by any medizval explorer) 
may be claimed by the age that has pro- 
duced Victor Hugo and Mr. Tennyson 
among poets, and Moltke among generals, 
to say nothing of the statesman, novelist, 
and epic poet in one to whom we are in- 
debted for the most youthful novel of our 
time, ‘ Endymion.’ 

Time was when youth—as he and the late 
Lord Lytton went on declaring till a riper 
experience taught them the superior beauty 
of middle age—was the only energy that 
could do the work of the world; and as to 
poetry, it has been the fashion among critics 
of Milton, down even to Mr. Mark Pattison, 
to disparage ‘Samson Agonistes,’ on the 
ground that its baldness of style arose from 
an exhaustion of what Shakspeare calls the 
poetic “gum.” And as late as Byron and 
Shelley, poets at thirty were wont to speak 
of themselves as old men. Wordsworth, 
however, set the fashion of living long and 
produced poetry as long as he lived. The 
fashion was excellent, for publishers no less 
than for the public, and has been so suc- 
cessfully followed that at the age when 
Shelley and Byron would have considered 
themselves patriarchs, and long after the age 
when Shakspeare retired from dramatic 
business to Stratford, the poets of England, 
France, and America are either making a 
youthful beginning or branching out into 
new lines. 

In one of the poems in this volume, 
Mr. Tennyson has, in our judgment, 
attained his highest reach as a poet dealing 
with the large issues of individual human 
life. It is called ‘Rizpah,’ and although the 
heroine is an English peasant of the last cen- 
tury whose son had been gibbeted, the motif 
is identical with that of the beautiful Bible 
story of her who, when her sons were hanged 
“‘in the hill before the Lord,” “‘ took sack- 
cloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, 
from the beginning of harvest until water 
dropped upon them out of heaven, and suf- 
fered neitherthe birds of the airto rest on them 





by day, nor the beasts of the field by night.” 
When we say that Mr. Tennyson in naming 
his poem after her who, as a pathetic figure, 
stands alone even among the sad sisters of 
Niobe, has not done a presumptuous thing, 
we are of course saying that he has pro- 
duced a poem which has no equal in the 
tragic poetry of our time. It is impossible 
to read it without, as the poem goes on, 
being overwhelmed by a pity that is almost 
intolerable for the heroine of the poem. 
Having read it, it is impossible to recall it 
without a feeling of reverence for the great 
poet whose genius and deep heart called her 
into dramatic life. 


RIZPAH, 17—. 

Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land and 
sea— 

And Willy’s voice in the wind, “ O mother, come out 


to me.” 

Why should he call me to-night, when he knows 
that I cannot go? 

For the downs are as bright as day, and the full 
moon stares at the snow. 


We should be seen, my dear; they would spy us out 
of the town. 

The loud black nights for us, and the storm rushing 
over the down, 

When I cannot see my own hand, but am led by the 
creak of the chain, 

And grovel and grope for my son till I find myself 
drenched with the rain. 

Anything fallen again? nay—what was there left 
to fall? 

I have taken them home, I have number’d the bones, 
I have hidden them all. 

What am I saying? and what are you? do you come 
as a spy? 

Falls? what falls? who knows ? 
so must it lie, 


Who let her in? how long has she been ? you—what 
have you heard ? 

Why did you sit so quiet? you never have spoken 
a word, 

O—to pray with me—yes—a lady—none of their 
spies— 

But the night has crept into my heart, and began 
to darken my eyes. 

Ah—you, that have lived so soft, what should you 
know of the night, 

The blast and the burning shame and the bitter frost 
and the fright ? 

Ihave done it, while you were asleep—you were 
only made for the day. 

I have gather’d my baby together—and now you 
may go your way. 

Nay—for it’s kind of you, Madam, to sit by an old 
dying wife. 

But say nothing hard of my boy, I have only an 
hour of life. 

I kiss’d my boy in the prison, before he went out to 
die 


As the tree falls 


ie. 

“ They dared me to do it,” he said, and he never has 
told me a lie. 

I whipt him for robbing an orchard once when he 
was but a child— 

“The farmer dared me to do it,” he said; he was 
always so wild— 

And idle—and couldn't be idle—my Willy—he 
never could rest. 

The King should have made him a soldier, he would 
have been one of his best. 


But he lived with a lot of wild mates, and they 
never would let him be good ; 

They swore that he dare not rob the mail, and he 
swore that he would; 

And he took no life, but he took one purse, and 
when all was done 

He flung it among his fellows—I ‘ll none of it, said 
my son. 

I came into court to the Judge and the lawyers. I 
told them my tale, 

God’s own truth—but they kill’d him, they kill’d 
him for robbing the mail. 

They hang’d him in chains for a show—we had 
always borne a good name— wy 

To be hang’d for a thief—and then put away—isnt 
that enough shame ? 
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God ‘ill pardon the hell-black raven and horrible 
fowls of the air, 

But not the black heart of the lawyer who kill’d 
him and hang’d him there. 


And the jailer forced me away. 
last goodbye ; 

They had fasten’d the door of his cell. “ O mother!” 
I heard him cry. 

I couldn't get back tho’ I tried, he had something 
further to say, 

And now I never shall know it. 
me away. 


Then since I couldn’t but hear that cry of my boy 
that was dead, 

They seized me and shut me up: they fasten’d me 
down on my bed. 

“ Mother, O mother !| ’—he call’d in the dark to me 
year after year— 

They beat me for that, they beat me—you know 
that I covldn’t but hear ; 

And then at the last they found I had grown so 
stupid and still 

They let me abroad again—but the creatures had 
worked their will. 


I had bid him my 


The jailer forced 


Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of my bone 
was left— 

I stole them all from the lawyers—and you, will 
you call it a theft ?— 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d me, the bones 
that had laughed and had cried— 

Theirs? O no! they are mine—not theirs—they had 
moved in my side. 

Do you think I was scared by the bones? 
’em, I buried ‘em all— 

I can’t dig deep, I am old—in the night by the 
churchyard wall. 

My Willy ‘ill rise up whole when the trumpet of 
judgment ‘ill sound, 

But I charge you never to say that I laid him in 
holy ground, 


I kiss'd 


They would scratch him up—they would hang him 
again on the cursed tree. 

Sin? O yes—we are sinners, I know—let all that be, 

And read me a Bible verse of the Lord’s good will 
toward men— 

“ Full of compassion and mercy, the Lord ”—let me 
hear it again ; 

“Full of compassion and mercy—long-suffering.” 
Yes, O yes! 

For the lawyer is born but to murder—the Saviour 
lives but to bless, 

He'll never put on the black cap except for the 
worst of the worst, 

And the first may be last—I have heard it in church 
—and the last may be first, 

Suffering—O long-suffering—yes, as the Lord must 
know, 

Year after year in the mist and the wind and the 
shower and the snow. 


Heard, have you? what? they have told you he 
never repented his sin. 

How do they know it? are they his mother? are 
you of his kin ? 

Heard? have you ever heard, when the storm on 
the downs began, 

The wind that ‘ill wail like a child and the sea that 
‘ill moan like a man? 

And here it may be worth while to discuss a 
question which is, we think, important at this 
time, when foreign influences are doing our 
literature no good; and, moreover, it is to be 
feared that we shall have after this poem a 
run upon gibbets. How is itthat so few poets 
could, even granting them the genius, produce 
work to affect the reader as this does? The 
answer is that it is because a story in which 
is contained such a vast amount of pity and 
terror cannot be treated in any way that is 
tolerable at all save by a poet who is entirely 
superior to the infirmity common to most 
poets—pride of poetic power. 

It is one out of many proofs of the em- 
_ nature of criticism that pride of power 

as never yet been treated as an important 





action. Just asa man with an exceptional 
power of wind and limb takes pride in risking 
his neck on Mont Blanc, and just as a rich 
citizen takes pride in displaying the length 
and strength of his purse, so the poet, the 
moment he is hailed as the possessor of 
poetical power, feels impelled at once to 
pose as a poetical athlete. He knows well 
enough, of course, that his duty as an artist 
is to use pity and terror merely so as to pro- 
duce an effect which is at bottom pleasurable. 
But he cares nothing at all about giving his 
readers pleasure. He wants to display his 
power. He must give us pictures of the 
“Furies” so terrible that he narrowly 
escapes being torn to pieces by the real 
furies he has awakened in the breasts of his 
audience. He must give us pictures of hell 
that make Christianity itself seem wicked. He 
must harrow us. He must, in short, show 
in the style of ‘Titus Andronicus,’ ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ ‘Manfred,’ ‘The Cenci,’ 
‘Le Roi s’Amuse,’ how strong he is at the 
expense of all the holiest sanctions of art, till 
mankind becomes sickened at the display, and 
is inclined to beg the poets to return to their 
golden clime, and not turn our clime into a 
pandemonium of unholy passions or into 
shambles of blood and bones. Now, from 
this kind of pride Mr. Tennyson has always 
been free—so free that it has not un- 
frequently been questioned whether he had 
the power to be proud of. From the first 
his power has been, with a very few excep- 
tions, as far above what his subjects de- 
manded as the reverse has been the case 
with some of his contemporaries in England 
and France. And the result of this training 
is that, terrible and harrowing as is the 
subject of ‘Rizpah,’ there is not a single 
outrage of our sensibilities—not a single 
false note. 

It must be said, however, for English 
poets, that the difference between English 
artistic instincts and French is never more 
strikingly exhibited than in the treatment 
for artistic purposes of the maternal instinct. 
There is no people in the world among whom 
the relations between mother and child 
are so deep, true, and poetic as among the 
French; it is by far the most beautiful 
thing in French society; but compare the 
treatment of the subject of maternal love as 
a passion at bay, in this poem, and again in 
such stories as Scott’s ‘Highland Widow,’ 
with its handling by so great a writer as 
Victor Hugo in the death of La Esmeralda, 
in the tooth-drawing of Fantine, and above 
all in the great scene in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize.’ 
Victor Hugo is the most splendid genius of 
the three, and has as deep and tender a heart 
as any in the world, but how ineffective is 
all his elaborate machinery of pathos when 
set against the simplicity of Scott and Mr. 
Tennyson! Pride of power has ruined M. 
Hugo’s finest work, as it has ruined so much 
good work in France. 

The historical ballads printed in this 
volume (of which there are two), are suc- 
cesses, no doubt, and yet not brilliant suc- 
cesses. In the historical ballad the first 
requisite is ‘‘ business.’””’ Whatever in the 
smallest degree interferes with this, whether 
it isthe importation of unbusinesslike matter 
or the use of unbusinesslike metre, is in- 





stance, we are waiting for the expected 
striking down of the hero, we demand that 
the rhymes and their arrangement shall be 
aids in our rush towards the catastrophe, 
and if we are suddenly brought to a halt 
by finding no answering rhyme where we 
expected one, and have to ask ourselves 
when this expected rhyme is to come, our 
imaginative pleasure is baffled and thwarted 
to a certain extent. The otherwise fine 
ballad, ‘The Revenge,’ is very seriously 
injured by forgetfulness of this most obvious 
law. Long lines and short lines, long stanzas 
and short stanzas, are mixed up without 
the slightest principle at moments when the 
reader’s imagination has no time to wait; 
and, moreover, some of the lines are so harsh 
as to be with difficulty scanned. It is a 
pity, for the ballad has every requisite but 
this one. Yet it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Tennyson’s genius—energetic always, 
but never brisk—is suited to the historical 
ballad. There are symptoms of a spurring 
of Pegasus in the lines of ‘The Defence 
of Lucknow’—a rather exclamatory style, 
which an ungallant criticism would call 
feminine, and which makes us think that, 
varied as are his gifts, this kind of work is 
hardly in harmony with them. 

Nor can we think any of the blank-verse 
poems particularly successful. The mono- 
logue of ‘Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham,’ 
is the best of them, but even here we get 
that stiff, inflexible kind of verse which seems 
to have grown upon Mr. Tennyson since the 
latest of the ‘ Idylls of the King ’—a stiff- 
ness which arises, it would seem, from an 
attempt to artificially hold up his sentences 
by forcing into them parenthetical matter, 
and so producing an artificial cadence, instead 
of suffering no sentence to be elevated save 
by the only natural means of elevation— 
that of the thought or emotion which gives 
the sentence birth. We wish that our poets 
could see that no subject is fit for treatment 
in blank verse unless it can call from the 
writer sufficient glow of emotion to raise it 
to, and sustain it at, the elevation required 
for cadence without any resort to artifices 
such as that of parenthetical interpolation 
or antithetical balancing. 

Our great fear is, however, that Mr. 
Tennyson has got so thoroughly into the 
custom of writing thus that, even where the 
subject is such as to call up the requisite 
emotive glow, he relies, unconsciously and 
unnecessarily, upon the artifice which has 
become a habit. There can be no doubt 
that when Mr. Tennyson wrote his dedica- 
tory poem to Princess Alice, he felt most 
deeply the pathos of the subject. Yet 
what can possibly seem more cold and 
artificial than these carefully balanced anti- 
thetical lines ?— 

Dead Princess, living Power, if that, which lived 
True life, live on—and if the fatal kiss, 

Born of true life and love, divorce thee not 

From earthly love and life—if what we call 

The spirit flash not all at once from out 

This shadow into Substance—then perhaps 

The mellow’d murmur of the people's praise 

From thine own State, and all our breadth of realm, 
Where Love and Longing dress thy deeds in light, 
Ascends to thee. 

There seems to be a fatality about the 
writing of English blank verse. The 
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fundamental difference between rhymed verse 
and blank verse is that while rhymed verse 
has for support harmony, melody, rhyme, 
colour, and what not, and can, in the level 
and working passages of a poem, dispense 
with mere distinction or style, biank verse, 
though it has all these save rhyme, cannot 
without distinction or style exist at all ; and if 
the mere working portions of a poem are too 
level in matter to call up the glow requisite 
to give this distinction, an artificial distinc- 
tion has to be manufactured for blank verse 
to distinguish it from prose. Moreover, as in 
other matters of distinction or individual 
accent, the poet’s style is sure to reach its 
culmination, and then it is liable to at once 
degenerate into mere manner—to afterwards 
sink further still intomannerism. The poet 
begins by modelling his style upon that of 
previous writers or a previous writer—strikes 
out at last a style of his own, works in it, 
elaborates it, brings it to perfection, and 
then overdoes it. Shakspeare is an illus- 
trious example of this. He began by 
imitating Marlowe, but finding (what most 
likely Marlowe would have found had 
he lived) that the ‘‘ mighty line” is quite 
unfitted to render the varied and fluc- 
tuant life of drama (being really an epic 
movement), he invented a style of his own. 
The miracle of this style is that the plea- 
sure we get from it is a something between 
the pleasure afforded by perfect prose rhythm 
and the pleasure afforded by poetic rhythm. 
And when we consider that the pleasure 
afforded by poetic rhythm is that of expect- 
ing the fulfilment of a recognized law of 
cadence, while the pleasure afforded by prose 
rhythm is that its cadences shall come upon us 
by surprise, it is no wonder if Shakspeare is 
the only poet who can catch and secure both 
these kinds of pleasure and alternate them. 
But even Shakspeare was human: the older 
he got and the more he drank the delight 
of faithfully rendering Nature, the more he 
felt inclined to make the expected cadence 
(the cadence of art) yield to the unexpected 
cadence (that of nature); and in some of his 
latest plays there are often between the 
great passages tracts of matter which, so 
far as any metrical music goes, might as well 
have been written in prose. And in the 
same way Milton, beginning also with 
Marlowe’s movement, carrying it to its 
highest possible point in the early books 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ could hardly finish the 
poem without being overmastered by the 
style natural to his own didactic instincts, 
which in ‘ Paradise Regained’ flattened the 
lines and produced his mannerism. 

In the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ Mr. Tennyson 
had reached a style exceedingly noble of its 
kind ; it seemed to combine the excellences 
of Wordsworth and of Milton. And the 
blank verse of ‘Guinevere’ was also very 
fine, though there were unpleasant affecta- 
tions—such obvious tricks, for instance, as 
that of seeking perpetually to get emphasis 
by throwing a long pause after the first foot 
of the line, a device which Milton had already 
made so stale that it is surprising any suc- 
cessor dared to venture upon it. But from 
the publication of ‘Guinevere’ Mr. Tenny- 
son’s style stiffened with every poem, became 
more mannered and more cold, and it almost 
seems from the blank-verse pieces in this 
volume as if it will not revive. It is, how- 
ever, rash to prophesy anything of a poet 





who has shown such amazing power of re- 
juvenescence as Mr. Tennyson has displayed 
in some of these poems. 





South America. By Antonio Gallenga. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tuts account of a tour through a consider- 
able part of South America originally ap- 
peared in a series of letters to the Times 
newspaper. The fact is not mentioned by 
Mr.Gallenga, but the work is dedicated “to 
John Walter, Esq., M.P., by whose desire” 
the tour ‘‘ wasundertaken and accomplished.” 
When read in the columns in which they first 
appeared the letters compared favourably 
with the leading article that invariably kept 
them company, and which was but the faint 
echo of the stronger voice. Now that they 
are presented to the reader in a collected 
form, he looks at them in a different light, 
and the interest they excited on their first 
reading gives place to critical examination. 
Errors there are, but not important ; they do 
not in the least affect the story which Mr. 
Gallenga has to tell—the story, namely, 
of what he saw with his own eyes as he 
journeyed at full speed from Panama to 
Callao and Lima, staying a fortnight in the 
latter place before making an excursion to 
the montaia of Peru, and then steaming 
south to Valparaiso, the land of Valdivia, 
the Straits of Magellan, the cities of the 
Plate, and the empire of Brazil. 

While reading Mr. Gallenga’s eloquent 
descriptions of lake and mountain scenery, 
and enjoying his cultivated satire, the reader 
will be reminded again and again of the 
Pizarros and the Almagros of times gone by ; 
of that arrogant firebrand the monk Valverde, 
who was the real murderer of Atahuallpa ; 
of the restless, ambitious Alvarados, and 
those roistering dare-devils the Carvajals; 
for as we travel with our special corre- 
spondent, he, though unwittingly, recalls to 
our recollection ‘‘ the deeds of violence, the 
avarice, ambition, bigotry, cruelty, and 
jealousy which marked and marred” those 
times, together with ‘‘the utter disregard 
of all faith, honour, and conscience in what- 
ever there was most admirable and most 
execrable in the old Spanish character,”— 
all is still there in its full, unmitigated ugli- 
ness, except, indeed, that element of heroic 
courage which sufficed to raise the adven- 
turers of the past above the level of the 
present cutthroats. If any reader desires to 
see a proof of this he should read the letter of 
Mr. Gallenga on Paraguay, which contains 
a picture of “ Lopez I1., a monster cast in 
the mould of the most loathsome tyrants of 
the ancient Greek and medieval Italian 
republics.” 

Mr. Gallenga risked his neck on the 
“Grand Central ‘Trans-Andean Line,” 
commonly known as the Lima and Oroya 
Railway. ‘‘The gallant little special en- 
gine” which carried him went 
“rattling up at full speed against a maze of 
huge rocks where you absolutely see no issue, 
when she suddenly backs, and threads her way 
on a higher zig-zag path on the right, then on 
another still higher zig-zag path on the left, and 
so on for four or five zig-zags and as many 
tunnels, one above the other on the same 
mountain-side,” 
till he reached the height of 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and all that our 





special correspondent gained for his pains 
seems to be the momentous belief 

“‘that there is actually nothing that skill may not 
achieve, and that could any Titan pile Pelion 
upon Ossa, and both on Olympus, nothing could 
prevent the locomotive from reaching the steps 
of Jupiter’s throne.” 

It was not necessary to go to Peru to come 
to that conclusion, but we quote Mr. Gal- 
lenga’s words in order to show with what 
fondness a special correspondent is apt to 
report upon what is nothing else than a 
stupendous folly, and what little regard he 
pays to the useful if its proportions are 
too lowly to figure in a newspaper letter. 
For example, the railway across the Isthmus 
of Panama is “‘altogether a North American 
contrivance,” ‘commonplace, anything but 
comfortable, and ‘tantsoit peu blackguardy,’ 
asa young Danish fellow traveller observed”’ ; 
‘‘the ticket costs 5/. sterling, the distance 
is forty-seven miles, and the time taken 
in crossing from end to end is four hours.” 
But when once the train penetrates the ‘‘ um- 
brageous multitude of leaves” which hang 
above it, pierced by columns of twenty-one 
different palms, standing in thousands, 
whose fronds are mingled with those of 
the banana, the mangrove, the cacao, 
the sugar-cane, fruit trees of every kind, 
bread trees, cotton trees, and the mighty 
cedar, whose crests assume every Protean 
shape, &c., Mr. Gallenga is in his element, 
and a whole column is forthwith added to 
the Zimes. This is one of the complaints to 
be made of Mr. Gallenga’s letters—he tells 
chiefly of the marvels which catch his eye as 
he'is whirled past them at full speed, but 
takes little trouble to inform his readers of 
what they fain would know. This “com- 
monplace ”’ railway, as he calls it, is worth 
twerity such railways as the magnificent 
‘‘ Grand Central Trans-Andean Line.” The 
Panama Railway connects the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; the Grand Central 
Trans-Andean connects Lima with some 
bright and glistening snow 16,000 feet 
above the sea level. The former, though it 
cost much to construct, has saved a hundred 
times more lives than it slew, though it 
slew thousands of labourers; the construc- 
tion of the latter has done nothing but 
help to land a whole people in hopeless, 
irretrievable bankruptcy, vanity, and self- 
conceit. A quarter of a century ago, if it 
had been Mr. Gallenga’s lot to cross the 
Isthmus of Panama, he would have been 
only too glad to pay, not 5/. for a seat 
among “barefooted negroes’ in the pre- 
sent crowded cars, but ten times that 
amount. 

Mr. Gallenga discusses at some length 
and with much calmness the plans of 
the canal which M. Lesseps proposes 
to cut across the Isthmus of Panama, 
‘‘the benefits of which,” he says, ‘ would 
exceed all human calculations, and even 
surpass those conferred on mankind by 
the Suez Canal.” If, after reading Mr. 
Gallenga’s volume, any sane person puts 
his money into that great scheme, or, 
indeed, any other scheme of lesser or 
greater magnitude in South America, let 
him not apply to the British Government 
for help to recover him of his losses: he will 
simply deserve to lose every A meni 

The interest which Mr. Gallenga’s volume 
deserves to excite among the reading public 
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is increased by the struggle still raging 
between Chili and Peru, the issue of which 
is not doubtful, and never has been, to 
those well acquainted with both countries. 
Into the origin or merits of this war it 
is not our purpose to enter, except so far 
as to say that, simple as the question is, 
Mr. Gallenga has hardly grappled with 
it as he might have done, and as will 
be expected of him by those who con- 
sult his pages; while not a little dis- 
appointment will fall upon those readers 
who look for accurate information on 
what is described as the wealth of Peru. 
Sugar, nitrate, guano, silver, gold, and 
copper mines, to say nothing of healing 
balsams, quinine, and very precious wools, 
are the main sources of the wealth of Peru, 
but of these Mr. Gallenga tells nothing. 
When travelling on the ‘“‘Grand Central 
Trans-Andean Line” he glanced at a sugar 
estate on his way to the summit, but that is 
all. ‘The vicuias, huanacos, and alpacas,” 
he says, ‘‘roam the hills untamed, but are 
hunted and killed for their skins, their furs 
fetching high prices.” Surely a man so well 
informed as Mr. Gallenga must know that 
the alpaca has been a domesticated animal 
in Peru from time immemorial, and that if 
the Peruvians, instead of figuring before the 
world as statesmen, generals, and Free- 
masons, had attended to the cultivation of 
the alpaca, they might now be in the 
enjoyment of a steady nett income of 
more than twenty million pounds sterling 
a year, even had they left every other 
branch of native industry untouched. 
Further, we should be glad to learn on 
what authority the statement is based that 
the guano at Huanillo, Point Lobos, 
Pabellon de Pica, and Chipana Bay ‘“ was, 
two years ago, reckoned at about 1,800,000 
tons”; and that it “is inferior in quality, 
mixed up with sand and stone, and deficient 
in ammonia.” If Mr. Gallenga could have 
given information about these things 
founded on personal knowledge it would 
have been of much value. Guano being 
the one thing which forms the founda- 
tion of all Peruvian greatness, includ- 
ing the ‘Grand Central Trans-Andean 
Railway,” he might have taken a little pains 
to tell his readers at least how it looks out 
there, and what, at a rough guess, might be 
the amount of this precious commodity, say, 
for instance, at the Pabellon de Pica. Itisa 
more serious matter than Mr. Gallenga sup- 
poses ; for if it should turn out, after’a calm 
examination into facts, that the, say, in round 
numbers, 2,000,000 tons of Mr. Gallenga’s 
guano amount to more than 10,000,000 tons, 
then the issue of the conflict at present raging 
on the west coast of South America may 
be more important than he imagines. We 
do not enter into these things, but that a 
special correspondent, sent out to Peru at a 
critical period in her history to report to a 
great commercial journal on her civilization 
and way of life, should tell nothing about 
guano except what he repeats on hearsay, 
must prove a sore disappointment to many. 

Mr. Gallenga writes in better spirits when 
he gets far south of Peru, and finds himself 
under a canopy of foliage, “ hour after hour, 
and day after day,” going ‘‘through the 
midst of tall straight timber | s7¢] shooting up 
to the sky in glorious clusters, opening into 
vistas, solemn as the aisles of some grand 





Gothic minster,” round the bays of Lake 
Llanquihue. Chapters x. and xi. will be 
read with unwonted attention, for they un- 
consciously associate themselves with what 
is too painfully pressed upon our attention 
in the London daily papers at the present 
moment. Mr. Gallenga observes :— 

‘Much of the improvident method of agri- 
culture in the ‘ Vale of Chili’ is ascribed to the 
fact that the land, originally taken from the in- 
digenous races by right of conquest, was allotted 
to a few great proprietors, whose descendants 
have held and still hold enormous estates, pass- 
ing from generation to generation, from father 
to son, and that these, being assured of per- 
manent affluence, were satisfied with such 
revenue as might be got from the land with the 
least possible trouble or expense. The class of 
these wealthy hacendados, or landowners, have 
been looked upon as the bane of Chili, as fatal 
to this country as the Borghese, the Chigi, the 
Barberini, and other princes are, or were, to the 
untilled Roman Campagna ; like these perpetua- 
ting the evil by those laws of primogeniture 
which tended to concentrate all property, as 
well as the government of the country, into the 
interested hands of a few privileged families.” 
Here, too, we are again brought face to face 
with the far-off romantic past; and those 
who know that noble poem of Ercilla, ‘La 
Araucana,’ will return to it after reading 
Mr. Gallenga’s pages with redoubled in- 
terest and admiration. 

We have no wish to part company with 
a companion so agreeable as Mr. Gal- 
lenga. We should be glad, did space 
permit, to go with him to the ‘‘Magel- 
lanic State,” the ‘‘ Plate Republics,” and to 
Brazil, with its twenty provinces, its coffee, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, maize, maté, india- 
rubber, hides of beasts; ‘‘ the tercentenary 
of Camoens’’; the tramways of Rio, which 
carry ‘‘ 40,000,000 passengers a year”’; “the 
Amazon and its tributaries, navigable for 
24,500 miles”; and the ‘‘ able-bodied negro, 
who fetches from 200/. to 300/. at a public 
auction.” Butthere is no space for all these 
things; the reader will have pleasure in 
reading them for himself; and he may 
rest assured that if the book contains 
much that was already well known, yet 
the writer discourses in so excellent a 
way that he will not fail to commend 
to a fresh consideration many things with 
which the instructed reader was previously 
well acquainted. Perhaps Mr. Gallenga’s 
work will produce its greatest effect on that 
generation of men who just now are called 
upon to study great national events; for 
here they can see as in a glass, not darkly, 
the result of three hundred years of misrule 
on the part of politicians and of the false 
teaching of immoral priests, the destruction 
that is in store for all who work unrighteous- 
ness, and the disgrace and infamy that are 
contained in all false dealing, and which must, 
sooner or later, fall upon the transgressors, 
be they black or white, learned or simple. 








Horace’s Odes: Englished and Imitated by 
Various Hands. Selected and Arranged by 
Charles W. F. Cooper. (Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Coorer has chosen an interesting 
subject, and has produced a suggestive 
little book. He certainly, however, does 
not exhaust the materials which lie ready at 
hand, and we can well imagine a volume of 
translations of Horace at once more useful 
and more attractive. 





What Mr. Cooper has given is a series of 
selected translations of the odes, ‘limited 
to [Mr. Cooper means extending no further 
than] the writers of the earlier part of the 
present century, the latest in point of date 
(with the exception of an ode by Barry 
Cornwall) being those of Leigh Hunt and 
the Rev. John Mitford.” A second part 
contains a number of imitations and 
parodies, and these are often exceedingly 
amusing. Now, by limiting himself to the 
older translators, Mr. Cooper has deprived 
his readers of some of the best and most 
vigorous translations. To name no others, 
we have here no specimen of Lord Lytton, 
Lord Ravensworth, Prof. Newman, Sir 
Theodore Martin, Whyte Melville, or Prof. 
Conington. Then there have been capital 
translations of single odes by the late Lord 
Derby, Lord Denman, and Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Calverley, moreover, has written brilliant 
renderings of some fifteen of the best-known 
odes. All these and many more have been 
omitted. 

Nor is the list complete of the older 
translators. Walsh and Otway and others 
translated single odes, and we have here no 
example of them, nor of Green or Coxwell, 
who translated the whole. Coxwell’s trans- 
lations are particularly amusing. He ad- 
dresses Meecenas :— 

Great Sir, that did’st from Royal Race descend, 

My safeguard, dear and honoured friend ; 
and his ‘ Persicos odi” begins :— 

When I, my boy, beneath the shade 
T’ enjoy my friend sit down, 
Let not thy wreath be shining made 
Like Ariadne’s crown, 
Indeed, all throughout, he takes liberties 
with his author of the most surprising 
kind. And there are still two other points 
where Mr. Cooper has made an error of 
judgment. He has not given an entire 
translation, and he has often failed to give 
the best translation of a particular ode. 
Why does he supply no translation of 
Ode i. 24, that beautiful ode to Virgil, or 
i. 28, on Archytas, or i. 37, ‘Nunc est 
bibendum ”’? and the omissions in the other 
books are at least equally flagrant. That 
Mr. Cooper has been right in giving more 
than one version of an ode in several cases 
is undeniable, but no ode should have been 
left out in the cold entirely. Nor is it 
possible to believe that he has always 
selected the happiest rendering of an ode. 
To take the very first, was Broome’s diffuse 
Mecenas, whose high lineage springs 
From a long race of ancient kings, 
really the best procurable version of 
Mecenas, atavis edite regibus ? 
Accepting, then, this book as a mere pledge 
and promise of something better to come, 
we would recommend a competent scholar 
to arrange a complete translation of Horace, 
supplying the best versions of every ode, 
and illustrating them with engravings from 
the most appropriate gems. Such a book 
would be in every sense a treasury of poetry 
and art, and would popularize Horace as he 
has never yet been made popular. 

Those translations from the older poets 
which Mr. Cooper has printed—we are not 
speaking now of the imitations—are seldom 
particularly happy. They are often quaint, 
and sometimes fairly accurate; but they are 
more often laboured, and show singularly 
little poetic fire. Then the metres seem 
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almost always matter of complete indiffer- 
ence, and instead of choosing the best 
English equivalents for the Latin versifica- 
tion, the translators for the most part seem 
to take the first thing that comes to hand, 
and utterly fail in giving any impression of 
the original poem. 

There are, it need hardly be said, two 
theories as to the best way in which to 
translate Horace, or, indeed, any ancient 

et. In the one case the effort is to trans- 
late as closely as possible, and to reproduce 
the curiosa felicitas of each expression. In 
the other the aim is rather to sacrifice exact- 
ness of expression to fidelity of impression, 
and to produce a version which, if less satis- 
factory to the scholar, shall more clearly 
show the unscholarly in what the charm of 
the poem consisted when men first heard it. 

The two most popular translators of our 

own day have been Sir Theodore Martin 
and Prof. Conington, and they represent 
very fairly the advantages and disadvantages 
of these two theories of translation. Nothing 
can be better than many of Prof. Coning- 
ton’s separate renderings, and nothing less 
graceful than the general effect too often is. 
In Sir Theodore Martin we have verve and 
swing enough, but the tone is sometimes 
quite too modern, and the translation is 
occasionally loose and inadequate. We 
may venture to quote a few lines from 
a private letter of Prof. Conington’s when 
sending a copy of his ‘ Horace’ to a friend, 
as it expresses very generously his estimate 
of his own deficiencies. He says his 
‘Horace’ 
‘fig intended to remind people of the original, 
not to produce the effect of the original on those 
who don’t know Latin ; that is, it seems to me, 
the work of an original poet, and is certainly 
beyond me. If you know Theodore Martin's 
translation, which is, perhaps, the only one that 
has had much success, you will see what I mean 
by contrast. He will remind you of Moore and 
other English poets. I shall, I fear, remind 
you of nothing.” 

Then, supposing it possible to combine 
the best parts of each scheme of translation, 
there are further difficulties ahead. What 
metres will properly represent sapphic or 
alcaic or asclepiad? We may at once set 
aside the idea of writing English sapphics 
or alcaics. ‘The Needy Knife-Grinder’ 
is all very well in its way, but these Latin 
metres give little or no pleasure to an 
ordinary Englishman, and even the English 
hexameter remains (what some one once 
called the potato) ‘“‘a precarious exotic.” 
Then come the unrhymed metres, of which 
Milton’s ‘Pyrrha’ is the best-known ex- 
ample, and which Lord Lytton used exclu- 
sively in his translation. We know all that 
can be said in their favour, but the fact 
remains that they will only be agreeable 
to a very cultivated ear. Prof. Conington, 
like most translators, falls back on rhymes, 
but he gives far too great prominence to 
iambic over the lighter and gayer trochaic 
measures. Sir Theodore Martin employs 
all sorts of metres, some of them effective 
enough, but many which do not in the least 
represent the original. What can be less 

© a sapphic stanza than 

Persia’s pomp, my boy, I hate, 
No coronals of flowerets rare 
For me on bark of linden plait, 


Nor seek thou to discover where 
The lush rose lingers late ? 





Perhaps the nearest approach we can get 
to an English metre representing the sap- 
phic would be such a trochaic measure as:— 
Boy, I hate these Persian deckings, 
Me the linden chaplets fret : 
Seek no more if rose late blowing 
Linger yet. 

For the alcaic we know nothing better than 
the metre of Coleridge’s ‘Christabel,’ and the 
first asclepiad might fairly be turned into 
such rhyming trochaics as Keats’s ‘ Robin 
Hood.’ But, again, when the matter of 
metre has been disposed of, there is the 
collocation of the words in Horace, which 
means so much, and is so difficult to main- 
tain in any translation. How much depends, 
in the first two lines of the first ode, on 
the antithetical endings of ‘‘regibus”’ and 
‘‘meum”! Meecenas’s ancestors were kings, 
but nevertheless he is ‘“ preesidium et dulce 
decus”’ to the humble poet. It is the same 
in countless instances, but few translators 
even attempt to preserve these finer shades 
of poetic diction. Lastly, there are in 
Horace expressions full of meaning to a 
Roman, but which, if literally translated, 
either give no idea at all, or at most an idea 
that is inadequate and often even unpleasing. 
Let us take, for instance, an expression 1n 
the Ode to Neobule. This young lady is in 
love with a certain young athlete of the 
name of Hebrus, and Horace recounts all his 
perfections. It is delightful to see him swim- 
ming, as he plunges his ‘‘ wnctos humeros”’ 
in the river. How is this to be translated? 
Creech, in Mr. Cooper’s volume, speaks 
of “his oyl’d arms”; Lord Lytton has 
‘‘anointed with oil,’’ Sir Theodore Martin 
prefers ‘‘balm-dropping shoulders,” and 
Prof. Conington has:— 

O, to see him when anointed he is plunging in the 
flood ! 


Perhaps the only way of getting rid of 
difficulty and absurdity together is to trans- 
late by some such word as “shining” or 
“glossy”; but this instance only illustrates 
one of the perils which beset the translator 
of Horace. 

But we must now turn to the second part 
of this volume, the imitations and parodies. 
The first imitation which Mr. Cooper gives is 
Marvell’s fine Horatian Ode to Cromwell, 
but, magnificent as it is, it is rather after the 
style of Horace than an imitation of any one 
ode; there is, however, though Mr. Cooper 
does not mention it, probably a reminiscence 
of the passage in Ode i. 37, on Cleopatra’s 
death, in Marvell’s memorable lines on 
Charles I.’s execution. The most amusing 
parodies in this collection are from ‘ Horace 
in London,’ by the two Smiths, and there 
are bits hardly inferior to the best in the 
‘Rejected Addresses.’ 

Mr. Cooper has omitted one capital parody 
on the ‘Lydia, dic, per omnes”; it was by 
Lord Holland (Charles James Fox’s father), 
and was addressed to Lady Sarah Bunbury, 
once the Lady Sarah Lennox of George III.’s 
youthful admiration, and afterwards the 
mother of all the Napiers :— 

Sally, Sally, don’t deny, 

But, for God’s sake, tell me why 

You have flirted so, to spoil 

That once lively youth, Carlisle ! 

He used to mount while it was dark, 
Now he lies in bed till noon; 

And you not meeting in the park, 
Thinks that he got up too soon, 





Manly exercise and sport, 
Hunting and the tennis-court, 
And riding school no more divert : 
Newmarket does, for there you flirt! 
But why does he no longer dream 
Of yellow Tiber and its shore ; 
Of his friend Charles's favourite scheme 
On waking think no more ? 
Why does he dislike an inn ? 
Hate postchaises, and begin 
To think ‘twill be enough to know 
His way from Almack’s to Soho ? 
Achilles thus kept out of fight 
For a long time ; but this dear boy 
(if, Sally, you and I guess right) 
Will never get to Troy. 

We must find room for one other parody, 
which is particularly neat in its execution 
and has not been published. It is on the 
‘‘ Persicos odi,” from which we have already 
quoted :— 

Jane, I hate zsthetic carpets, 

High Art curtains make me swear, 

Pray cease hunting for the latest 
Queen Anne chair. 

I care nothing for improvements 

On the simple style of Snell, 

Which will suit both you and me ex- 
tremely well. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK.. 

The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lynn Linton. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. Owens 
Blackburne. 2 vols. (Remington & Co.) 

A Day of Fate. By the Rev. E. P. Roe. 
2 vols. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Hilary's Love Story. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
‘“‘Blue Bell Series.” (Marcus Ward & Co.) 


In ‘The Rebel of the Family’ Mrs. Lynn 
Linton appears to much greater advantage 
than in that tract in three volumes which she 
styled ‘ Under which Lord?’ The public are 
now pretty well acquainted with the author’s 
merits and defects. Her novels are exceed- 
ingly well written, the dialogue is full— 
perhaps too full—of point, the descriptions 
are carefully worked up, and every effort is 
made to develope an interesting plot. On 
the other hand, she possesses little of the 
novelist’s most precious gift—the power of 
creating characters. Most of her dramatis 
persone are carefully constructed lay figures, 
who speak and act consistently, but fail to 
impress the reader with a sense of their 
reality. In this respect, however, ‘The 
Rebel of the Family’ is more successful than 
most of Mrs. Linton’s books. Perdita, the 
heroine, is really a charming character, and 
her worldly mother is excellently drawn. 
On the other hand, Leslie Crawford is dread- 
fully wooden; and a most conventional 
French viscount, who has figured in scores 
of English novels, mars a work that might 
otherwise be pronounced a brilliant success. 
As it is, ‘The Rebel of the Family’ cannot 
rank above the second class of novels, but 
among them it merits a high place. So good, 
however, is it that Mrs. Linton would do 
well to eliminate her villain and recast the 
work, confining it to two volumes. 

The title ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ will 
hardly lead people to expect the sort of book 
that Mr. Clark Russell has written. A 
second title explains that the story is that 
of the wreck of the ship Waldershare, told 
by the second mate. The book is very much 
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after the model of Mr. Clark Russell’s first 
book, ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ which 
was favourably noticed in these columns at 
the time of its appearance. ‘A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart’ deserves no less praise. With- 
out reading the earlier work over again it 
is not easy to say positively that the style of 
the later one is more vivid, more vigorous, 
or more direct, but in the way of straight- 
forward narrative and description of ships, 
sea, and seafaring people, nothing can be 
better than Mr. Clark Russell’s writing. 
The tale of the wreck of the Grosvenor was 
a little disfigured by the horror of some of 
the incidents and the excessive minuteness 
with which certain revolting scenes were 
depicted. ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ has very 
little of this defect. The description of the 
finding of the captain’s body hanging from 
a beam in his cabin is perhaps unnecessarily 
horrible. Although it is hard to say that 
the writer is not justified in his details by 
the power with which he has drawn his 
picture, still this excessive realism has its 
repulsive side, and it would have been better 
if Mr. Clark Russell had contented himself 
with a less painful exactness. At the same 
time no word should be said which should 
leave the impression that the writer has not 

roduced a book which is strikingly original. 

e should have the credit, which he fully 
deserves, of having found a new way of 
treating the nautical novel. It is almost 
to be regretted that Mr. Clark Russell should 
have written the preface to ‘A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart.’ Annoyed by some criticism of 
his nautical details in ‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ he sets himself to vindicate his 
fidelity to facts and nature, which it might 
have been supposed was obvious on the face 
of his work. The defence, which consists 
mainly of a quotation from an American 
paper; in which a general corroboration of 

is story is given, does very little to 
strengthen his position. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Clark Russell will feel himself 
strong enough to disregard any detracting 
criticism of his new book. This, at all 
events, is quite certain—no reader will be 
bored by it. One cannot read the story fast 
enough; and even when most anxious to 
skip in order to find out what is to happen, 
one feels obliged to read straight on, even 
in spite of the technical details, which 
are necessarily more or less unintelligible to 
a landsman. And yet the book cannot be 
called a novel in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It is not a story with a plot turning 
upon love. There is no plot in it, and the 
love tale has no intricacies, but goes right 
on, and only helps to increase the interest 
of the adventures and to ornament the book 
by its good taste and simple feeling. In one 
place the author has made a slip :— 


“*T set my back against the mast, and levelled 
the glass at the sea that was over the jibboom 
of the brig, and very carefully swept the horizon 
away on the left-hand side until I had observed 
every inch of it as far as the point lying directly 
over the stern, and then crossed to the other 
side of the yard, and beginning again with the 
glass, I had worked as far as three points on the 
port bow,” &e. 


The words ‘‘left-hand side” and “port 
bow” in this passage cannot stand to- 
ther; it appears from the subsequent 
escription that “left-hand side’? must be 
wrong. It may also be noticed that the 









author speaks of eight feet of water in the 
hold of the brig, which had been made 
water-tight, though some time before the 
water had been reduced to five feet. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Clark Russell should 
have once written ‘‘lay” for lie, for his 
writing is, as a rule, singularly correct as 
well as forcible. 

The astute servant of the equally astute 
Miss Bankes was right in adopting ‘the 
mystery in Palace Gardens” as the best 
phrase for popular use in reference to the 
events related in Mrs. Riddell’s novel, and 
for skilful application as a lever for extort- 
ing money. Like most modern ‘‘mysteries,” 
at least of those known to the newspaper 
press under that name, a vulgar sin is at 
the bottom of the secret. But though Sir 
John Moffat is commonplace in his guilt, 
there being nothing but the woman’s beauty 
to palliate adultery with the wife of a friend, 
the author has done her best as an artist with 
the theme of his repentance; and the rela- 
tions between Rachel, his wife’s child but 
not his own, and her supposed father are 
touching, and as true to nature as anything 
can be in a story based upon so improbable 
a plot. For Lady Moffat one can feel 
nothing but repulsion ; she is too absolutely 
unrelieved by any touch of human feeling 
to be natural. The old farmer and his 
daughter, in whose nest such a strange 
cuckoo is found, are much more lifelike, 
and their conflicting emotions of bewilder- 
ment, indignation, and regret when Mira’s 
character displays itself are well exhibited. 
The author shows some of that power of 
pressing the moods of external nature into 
the service of her characters which is a trait 
of most good novelists, and Rachel in her 
little room overlooking the yews in Kensing- 
ton Gardens on a wild March evening is a 
figure to remember. Altogether, in spite of 
the unpromising subject, the interest of the 
story is considerable, and increases as the 
reader proceeds. 

At the present time, when half the 
English public are aroused to sympathy with 
Trish distress, and the other half thrilled 
with indignation at Irish crime, so well told 
a story as that of Miss Blackburne has a 
special claim to attention. In her desire to 
point the contrast between English want of 
tact and Irish susceptibility, between Saxon 
literalness and Celtic imagination, the 
author has certainly in Stevens, the police 
officer, drawn a very unreal figure. It was 
not necessary for her purpose to describe the 
Englishman as truculent and underbred, or 
to lead us to infer that it is an English habit 
to go about giving ladies and gentlemen the 
lie direct, or to regale them in their own 
houses with threats and insolence. The 
story would have had a finer point had this 
stage villain, who is as unreal as Mrs. 
Linton’s Frenchman, been omitted from the 
cast, and the really masterly comparison be- 
tween Thurgood, the well-intentioned Man- 
chester landlord, and his wild neighbours 
in Donegal been left to stand alone. An 
honest man is Thurgood, just, if a trifle 
exacting, and animated by a genuine desire 
to improve the condition of those who dis- 
like nothing more than any encroachment 
on the indolent old ways. But what chance 
has such a one against the antagonism of 
the fine old lady who keeps up the traditions 
of her fathers by supporting with alms 








and shelter all those who, for whateye 
reason, are in a position to require them; 
against the fierce verses of Randal 
MacSorley, whose lucubrations in the 
Nationalist paper are read aloud to the 
peasants round the fire, and inspire them 
with all the passions for which history, su 
plemented by invention, can find a theme? 
What chance has a plain man agains 
the scheming of Counsellor Lynch or the 
spiritual leverage of Father Fennessy, org 
generous man against the tearful indi 
tion which fills the eyes of sweet Nuala 
O’Donnell? So his sheep are worried in 
the fold, he is shot in his own ball-room 
when striving to conciliate his neighbours, 
and brave Duncan Cameron, the steward, 
for no fault of bis own, lies slain by night upon 
the hill. How the bold peasantry regard the 
last misfortune may be gathered from the 
cry, when they stone his widow as she tries 
to protect their neighbour, the Counsellor’s 
man: ‘‘She’s the wife of the Scotch steward 
—bad luck to him!—that helped to get Master 
Randal MacSorley into jail! Boys, boys, 
why d’ye spare her?’’ Pitiful as is the story, 
there is no exaggeration in its sensational 
features. It is written with the sympathy of 
a native for the peasants’ point of view; it 
does justice to the kindly and humorous side 
of the national character; as we have seen, it 
makes more than full allowance for the over- 
bearing aspect of the stranger in the land; 
yet we rise from its perusal more than ever 
despondent of the reconciliation of such 
hopeless contradictions. 

‘A Day of Fate’ is the autobiography, or 
part of the autobiography, of a gentleman 
who describes himself as a night-editor; 
and perhaps he might have been nearer 
the mark if he had printed on his title 
page “The Adventures of a Night-editor in 
Quest of his Fate.” From beginning to 
end he is talking about his destiny, which 
he seems to have run after and angled for 
as though it were certainly to be had for the 
trouble of fishing. He finds it in a Quaker’s 
family, though not in the pretty Quakeress 
whom he first tries to identify with it. Mr. 
Roe’s story is, of course, set in a background 
of American life and character, which he 
paints graphically enough, making his 
reader thoroughly familiar with the people 
he introduces him to. The quiet current of 
existence amongst Farmer Yocomb’s family 
and acquaintance—relieved, indeed, by one 
fairly sensational incident—is of the homely 
kind that has been made familiar to us m 
former volumes from the same author, and 
from more than one or two of his country- 
men. Its interest depends very much 
upon the spirit with which we throw our- 
selves into the stream; and there is no 
doubt that if a reader begins by liking the 
fate-seeking, self-analyzing hero and heroine, 
he will end by being charmed with their 
history. 

Hilary’s love story is a very simple 
affair. She falls in love with her brother's 
tutor, and he, when he can afford to marry, 
tells her that he, too, loves her. The first 
event takes place in the second chapter, the 
last on the last page. The intervenin 
portion of the book is mainly occupied wit 
the conversation of these two persons. It 
is natural and sometimes improving. The 
story does not demand much notice. Like 
most of Miss Oraik’s tales, it is perfectly 
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unobjectionable ; its tone is good if any- 
thing; it is not didactic ; and it is written in 
unaffected language. But, like the previous 
volumes of this series, ‘Hilary’s Love Story’ 
does not quite answer the expectations 
formed from the announcement with which 
the publishers began the ‘Blue Bell Series.” 
It is a book for girls, and will not in any 
way compete with the ordinary three-volume 
novel. Nor does it in England at all corre- 
spond to the one-volume novels published in 
France. Moreover, the price is by no means 
low. No doubt the type is good and the paper 
thick—too thick, in fact, for convenience, for 
it bursts the binding in one reading ; but 
compared with the railway editions at the 
game price, a volume of the ‘Blue Bell 
Series” is about twice as expensive. The 
ublishers’ design as announced was ex- 
cellent. It is to be sincerely hoped that they 
may in time see their way to carry it out. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Heather and Harebell. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 

Grandmother's Recollections. By Grandmamma 
Parker. (Sonnenschein & Allen.) 

Holiday Times. By H. L. Hamilton. (Hatchards.) 

The Fisherman of Rhava. By C.E. Bourne. (Son- 
nenschein & Allen.) 

Workers at Home. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 
In Mischief Again. By the Author of ‘ Hugh’s 
Heroism,’ &c. (Cassell & Co.) 
A Nest of Sparrows, By M. E. 
(Seeley & Co.) 

What Girls can Do, By Phillis Browne. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Poor Nelly. By the Author of ‘Tiny Houses.’ 
(Same publishers. ) 

Through Peril to Fortune. 
(Same publishers. ) 

A Banished Monarch, and other Stories. 
publishers. ) 

Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 


By Mrs. W. H. Wigley. 


Winchester. 


By L. F. Liesching. 


(Same 


By Madeline Bonavia 


Hunt. (Same publishers.) 

Jeff and Leff, and other Stories. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

Tom Morvis’s Error, and other Stories. (Same 
publishers. ) 


Through Flood, Through Fire, and other Stories. 

(Same publishers. ) 

The Girl with the Golden Locks, and other Stories. 

(Same publishers. ) 

HearHer and Harebell are two little boys 
whose life and adventures on a fine Devonshire 
moor will be much read by the young children 
for whom they are related. The illustrations 
are good, and the moral is healthy, showing how 
amanly and obedient lad may influence a less 
robust playmate. 

In spite of the author’s good intentions we 
fear that childish critics will find ‘Grandmother's 
Recollections’ rather ‘‘ goody-goody.” There is 
too much harping on the dangers of the water, 
to which most children take like ducks, and 
generally too much metaphorical water thrown 
upon everything in the direction of adventure. 
But some of the tales are passable, and the 
“pictures ” are pretty. 

Miss Hamilton’s children have a good deal 
of fun altogether with their excellent uncle 
“Bobbie-Tom,” who is better than his name. 
The burning of their house is a trouble not with- 
out its alleviations. Being lost in the fog on 
Arthur’s Seat is an experience which certainly 
few children could have survived. A good many 
quotations in verse are put in requisition, notably 
that curious ballad which begins with the cha- 
racteristic line, ‘‘ Our fathers were high-minded 
men”! 

‘The fisherman of Rhava, who gains the 
wished-for shores of Etlan as the reward of a 





life of self-sacrifice, is an allegorical figure. His 
adventures will be appreciated by boys, though 
possibly they may miss the allegory. It is a 
very circuitous method of impressing a doctrine 
which has often been more plainly, and not less 
poetically, conveyed. 

Mrs. Wigley’s book, though replete with 
truisms, one can well imagine may be useful to 
young wives and mothers, especially of the 
artisan class. It contains a good many sound 
remarks on health and morals, some simple 
medical recipes, and some good precepts both 
for housewives and mistresses. 

‘In Mischief Again’ is a bright, boyish story. 
With the hero most boys will sympathize, for 
there is nothing mawkish in his nature. His 
reclamation from the paths of pure mischief is 
natural, as he has some manly groundwork of 
character to work upon. The moral is unspoiled, 
and the story will win boyish sympathies. 

The “‘nest” is a wretched garret in one of the 
worst parts of Liverpool, and the ‘‘ sparrows” 
are three poor little waifs and strays of the great 
town who, by strange and merciful chance, are 
kept from the evil that is around them, and, 
after a hard struggle, at last work their way into 
decent comfort and well-doing. Jim is an Irish 
boy, a worker in the mills, a stunted and delicate 
lad, who is left at the death of his parents to 
support himself and his baby sister. The boy 
manages to earn enough to feed the two mouths, 
but his great difficulty is the care of little Lizzie, 
for he resolves, whatever happens, not to let her 
come under the evil influence of their bad neigh- 
bours. The tiny girl, locked up all day in the 
bare and lonely room, is a touching picture. In 
time another waif comes to their rescue—Jinny, 
a homeless outcast, just big enough to take care 
of Lizzie—and becomes the little house-mother. 
The three children struggle on, the elder two 
always hoping to raise themselves, until trouble 
comes in the shape of dangerous illness to Lizzie, 
their little savings are swallowed up, and there 
is despair. How kind people come to the rescue 
and how the memory of a hymn brings the 
children good luck is a long tale and worth the 
reading. 

The writer of ‘What Girls can Do’ has under- 
taken a difficult task. Saddened by the thought 
of the time and powers wasted by the young 
women of the day, she sets forth, at length and 
in detail, all the works, ‘‘ for duty,” ‘‘ for plea- 
sure,” and ‘‘for necessity,” which may be accom- 
plished by young people with time on their 
hands. Many of the remarks—as, for instance, 
on household management and on philanthropic 
work—are excellent, but a good many are, to say 
the least, inadequate. In the chapter on arith- 
metic we find, for example, ‘‘Of course, the first 
thing is to get a child to take in the idea of one 
—one chair, one table, one book, one horse. A 
week or a fortnight may be very profitably spent 
in going over and over this lesson. When the 
child really comprehends it, one and one, or two, 
may be introduced....... Once make a child realize 
clearly the idea first of one, and then that one 
and one make two, and you may go on by easy 
gradations to rule of three, compound interest, 
and the higher mathematics.” The mind posi- 
tively quails at this picture. We are almost 
tempted to think that it would be better for the 
unemployed young woman to remain unemployed 
for a week or a fortnight than to spend her time 
in thus stupefying a child’s mind and deceiving 
her own. But the writer herself says, ‘‘I have 
taken a variety of employments into considera- 
tion. It is obvious that I could not speak from 
personal acquaintance with each one.” It is pro- 
bable that with regard to teaching she has little 
experience to go upon. But notwithstanding an 
occasional lack of intelligence and the general 
absence of all pretensions to literary skill, the 
book is well meaning, and may be of use. 

The other books on our list are all reprints 
from volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s periodicals— 
Little Folks, Cassell’s Magazine, and the Quiver— 
which are now out of print, and will doubtless 





be welcomed by their old friends. They are 
children’s stories and are chiefly about children. 
The adventures of “poor Nelly” will be followed 
with interest by many little readers, who will 
probably wonder with us at the apparently aim- 
less villainy of Jane Snooks. ‘Poor Nelly’ has 
pretty illustrations, some few of which seem to 
be by a well-known hand. The other books con- 
tain less attractive pictures, though the head- 
pieces and tailpieces are generally good. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


ALTHOUGH it is the business of a critic to 
judge a work according to its intrinsic merits, 
he is not the less bound, in fairness both to the 
author and to his readers, to call attention to 
any exceptional difficulties which may have at- 
tended its production. Accordingly in noticing 
the second series of Mr. W. W. Fenn’s col- 
lected papers, After Sundown; or, the Palette 
and the Pen, in two volumes (Sampson Low 
& Co.), we gladly recall the fact of his 
gallant struggle against a great misfortune, 
related in his former work, and referred to in 
the present, which must dispose any generous 
mind in his favour. Mr. Fenn’s most successful 
productions are certainly those which spring 
most directly and spontaneously from his remi- 
niscences. His sketches of the joys and troubles 
—the former by far predominating—of a 
landscape painter’s life and work during the 
sketching season have all the freshness and 
value of personal experience ; the descriptions 
of scenery which has remained so long graven 
on the mental retina alone are vivid and artistic. 
But though a lover of nature in all its aspects 
he is also a true Cockney, and he sings the 
praises of noise in a discriminating account 
of the sounds of London. A paper entitled 
‘Rifle and Brush’ contains a pleasant descrip- 
tion of his experiences with the Artists’ corps 
in the early days of the volunteer movement, 
and on the subject of holidays he has some 
sensible, if not very original, remarks. His 
stories, though varied enough, have a strong 
family likeness. All are more or less sensa- 
tional (his ‘‘ acute sensational story” is perhaps 
a less distant parody on them than he imagines). 
The dialogue is generally of the same order, 
and almost everything turns on a violently im- 
probable coincidence—a defect which, though 
of less consequence when each story appeared 
by itself, is necessarily forced on the reader by 
their juxtaposition. The tales are very short, 
and we are inclined to think their effect would 
have been better had they been somewhat longer. 
Whether these stories, and certain other papers 
which as to matter and calibre recall that pro- 
lific and most respectable writer A. K. H. B., 
are worth reprinting, can be decided only by 
that roughest of all tests, success. We think 
success is probable, and in one sense at all 
events is richly deserved. Let us keep our 
tempers—let us make the best of things—above 
all, let us not be snobs. Certainly the teaching 
of these moral essays is unexceptionable. And 
there is a large number of excellent people who 
like truth best in the form of a truism, not to 
say a platitude. But the author’s best sermon 
by far is his life, as revealed to the reader in 
occasional though direct glimpses throughout 
these as well as his former volumes. 

Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, United States Army, is the title 
of a big volume of 888 pages a, | published 
by the Government at Washington. It combines 
authors and subjects in alphabetical order from 
A to Berlinski, an arrangement distasteful to 
the traditional librarian, but in this instance, 
by confronting a long-standing difficulty, pro- 
ductive of a very useful book. The compilers 
have evidently taken a lesson from the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers’ brought out by the 
Royal Society, for they print 126 pages of ab- 
breviated titles of T'ransactions and other 
periodicals, out of which they have gathered 
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$4,604 titles of papers and articles, besides 
9,000 author-titles representing 8,031 volumes 
and 6,398 pamphlets, and 9,000 subject-titles of 
separate books and minor publications. This 
for a first instalment is very praiseworthy, and 
makes us impatient to see what the whole work 
will be when Z is reached. Lieut.-Col. and 
Surgeon J. S. Billings, U.S. Army, whose 
report is printed as preface, tells us that the 
work was begun in 1873; that it is not to be 
regarded as a complete medical bibliography, 
inasmuch as it represents a single collection 
only, but ‘‘a collection so large and of such a 
character that there are few subjects in medicine 
with regard to which something may not be 
found in it”; and he hopes that ‘‘the many 
physicians, both in America and in Europe, to 
whom the library is under obligations for con- 
tributions and influence, will find in the volume 
a proof that their aid and sympathy have not 
been wasted.” 

Messrs. W. Kent & Co. are continuing their 
laudable enterprise—the publication of neat 
pocket editions of English classics. They now 
send us an edition of Shakspeare, twelve small 
volumes in a cloth case. The volumes are so 
small that they can without inconvenience be 
carried in the pocket. They are printed in a 
nice clear type, and will form an excellent 
Christmas present. 

Messrs. PartripGe & Cooper have sent us 
a selection of Diaries, excellently adapted for 
the wear and tear of business, strongly bound 
and well arranged.—We have also on our table 
The Cosmopolitan Masonic Calendar and Diary 
(Kenning), which, as its title shows, will interest 
Freemasons. 

Herr Rorue has sent us a number of in- 
teresting Christmas Cards. The floral designs 
are the most successful. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Batchelor’s (Rev. H.) The Incarnation of God, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Charteris’s (A. H.) Canonicity, a Collection of Early Testi- 
monies to the Canonical Books of the New Testament, 
based on Kirchhofer’s Quellensammlung, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Children’s Daily Bread, 2/6 cl. 

Dorner’s (D. J. A.) System of Christian Doctrine, translated 
by Rev. A. Cave and Rev. J. J. 8. Bank, Vol. 1, 10/6 cl. 

Hagenbach’s (Dr. K. R.) History of Christian Doctrine, with 
Introduction by E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Vol. 2, 10/6 cl. 

Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament: Ephesians and 
Philemon, by A. P. Dickson; Thessalonians, by Prof. 
G. Lunsmann, &vo. 10/6 each, cl. 

Pearson’s (C. R.) Counsels of the Wise King, Vol. 1, January 
to June, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Ryle’s (Right Rev. J. C.) Boys and Girls Playing, and other 
Addresses to Children, royal 16mo. 2/6 cl. 

Strange’s (T. L.) What is Christianity? an Historical Sketch, 
illustrated with a Chart, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Adams’s (R. and J.) Architecture, Decoration, and Furni- 
ture, folio, 25/ bds. 

Clark’s (J. W.) Cambridge, Brief Historical and Descriptive 
Notes, with Etchings and Vignettes, imp. 4to. 21/ cl. 
Itchen Valley (The), from Tichborne to Southampton, 

Twenty-two Etchings by H. Sumner, imp. 4to. 31/6 cl. 

Portfolio (The), Vol. for 1880, 4to. 35/ cl. 

Read’s (T. B.) Drifting, illustrated from Designs by Miss 
B. Humphrey, 5/ cl. 

Bmith’s (B.) Sketches Abroad, folio, 25/ bds. 

South Kensington Museum, Examples of the Works of Art, 
folio, 16/ cl. 

Warren’s (C.) The Temple or the Tomb, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Winter's (C. L.) Pictorial Bible Reading-Book, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Drama, 
Stapfer’s (P.) Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity, translated 
from the French by E. J. Carey, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Leigh’s (Aston) Story of Philosophy, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Blaikie’s (W.C.) The Personal Life of David Livingstone, 
with Portrait and Map, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Budge’s (E. A.) History of Esarhaddon, 3B.c. 681-668, 8vo. 
l0/6cl. (Oriental Series.) 

Hayward’s (A.) Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 
and other Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. H. MacGill, 8vo, 3/6 cl. 

Miigs’s (H. D.) Pugilistica, the History of British Boxing, 
Vol. 2, &vo. 10/6 cl. 

Wren’s (E.) Intermediate Education History of England, 
Part 1, A.D. 1485, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Calpensis’s (F.) Reminiscences of Gibraltar, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Hayes’s (H. A.) Illustrated Letters to my Children from the 
Holy Land, imp. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Philology. 
Bell’s (A, M.) Faults of Speech, 2/6 cl. 





Science. 


Bergen’s Use of Great Circle Sailing, with Chart and Pro- 
tractor, 4 

Campin’s (F.) Materials and Construction, 3/ cl. (Weale’s 
Series.) 


Elliot’s (J.) Complete Key to Advanced Algebra, for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Familiar Gardea Flowers, figured by F. E. Hulme and de- 
scribed by 8. Hibberd, first series, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Markham’s (C. R.) Peruvian Bark, cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Thomson’s (Sir W.) Elasticity and Heat, 4to. 6/ cl. 
Urquhart’s (J. W.) Sewing Machinery, 2/ cl. (Weale’s Series. 
General Literature. 

Allen’s (P.) A Woodland Idyll, or Nature, Science, and 
Art, an Apologue, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Bell’s (C. M.) Cruise of Ulysses and his Men, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Bent’s (J. T.) Genoa, how the Republic Rose, illustrated, 18/ 

Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Enchantment, numerous illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Boy’s King Arthur, being Sir Thomas Malory’s History of 
King Arthur, edited by Sidney Lanier, illustrated, 7/6 cl. 

Brown School Series: Sales Account, School Board, 4to. 6/ cl. 

Clayton’s (L.) Heart Lessons, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Complete Manual of Coat Cutting, 2 vols. royal 4to. 20/ cl. 

Darton’s (J. M.) Heroism of Christian Women of our Own 
Time, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Foster’s (E.) An Author’s Story, and other Tales, cr, 8vo. 7/6 

Glass of Fashion (The), a Universal Handbook of Social 
Etiquette, by the Lounger in Society, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Jamieson’s Political Economy for Business People, 12mo. 5/ 

Leisure Hour, Vol. 1880, roy. 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Leslie’s (E.) Before the Dawn, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Marryat’s (F.) With Cupid’s Eyes, a Novel, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 

New Commandment (The), or Ella’s Ministry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Reaney’s (Mrs. G. 8.) Our Daughters, their Lives Here and 
Hereafter, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Searle’s (E.) Noonday Meditations, republished by her 
Friend, M. L. M., 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Simpson’s (M. C. M.) Geraldine and her S8uitors, 3 vols. 31/6 

Smiles’s (S.) Duty, with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 
and Endurance, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Sunday at Home, Vol. 1880, royal 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Thomas's (A.) Eyre of Blendon, a Novel, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Landerer (M. A.): Neueste Dogmengeschichte, 7m. 50. 

Maybaum (8.): Die Entwickelung d. Altisraelitischen Pries- 
terthums, 2m. 80. 

Michelis (F.): Katholische Dogmatik, 12m. 

Révillout (E.): Le Concile de Nicée d’aprés les Textes 
Coptes et les diverses Collections Canoniques, Parts 
1 and 2, 12fr. 

Schoeberlein (L.): Princip u. System der Dogmatik, 16m. 

Scriptorum Graecorum qui Christianam impugnaverunt 
Religionem quae supersunt, collegit C. J. Neumann, 
Fasc. 3, 6m. 


Law, 
Lex Salica, ed. A. Holder, 4 Parts, 8m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Lefenestre (G.): Le Livre d’Or du Salon de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, Second Series, 25fr. 

Manuscrits (Les) de Léonard da Vinci: Le Manuscrit A de la 
Bibliothéque de |’Institut, published in fac-simile and 
translated by Charles Ravaisson-Mollien, 100fr. 

Reiss (W.) and Stiibel (A.): The Necropolis of Ancon, Part 1, 
30m. 

Poetry and the Drama, 
Lotheissen (F.): Moliére, sein Leben u. seine Werke, 10m. 
Scartazzini (J. A.): Abhandlungen iiber Dante, 5m. 
Philosophy. 

Mendelssohn’s (Moses) Schriften zur Philosophie, &c., edited 
by M. Brasch, 2 vols., 12m. 

Schmidt (H.): Exegetischer Commentar zum Theiatet, 
3m. 20. 

Siebeck (H.): Geschichte der Psychologie, Part 1, Section 1, 

m. 
History and Biography. 

Bonnin (Th.): Cartulaire de Louviers, 4 vols. 60fr. 

Kekulé (R.): Das Leben Welcker’s, 10m. 80. 

Petersen (W.): De Historia Gentium Atticarum, 3m. 
Zielinski (T.): Die letzten Jahre d. 2 Punischen Krieges, 4m. 
Philology. 

Néldeke (T.): Syrische Grammatik, 12m. 

Paul (H.): Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 6m. 

Wiilcker (R. P.): Altenglisches Lesebuch, Part 2, Section 2, 
2m. 


Science, 
Rambert (E.) and Robert (P.): Les Oiseaux dans la Nature, 
Vol. 2, 40fr. 
Rolland (E.): Faune Populaire de la France, Vol. 3, 10fr. 
General Literature. 
France (H.): Le Péché de Sceur Cunégonde, 3fr. 50. 
Jacolliot (L.): Voyage au Pays des Fakirs Charmeurs, 4fr, 








SONNETS. 
NATURA MALIGNA. 
THE Lady of the Hills with crimes untold 

Followed my feet, with azure eyes of prey; 

By glacier-brink she stood, or cataract-spray, 
When mists were dire, or avalanche-echoes rolled. 
At night she glimmered in the death-wind cold, 

And if a footprint shone at break of day, 

My flesh would quail, but straight my soul would 

say: 
‘Tis hers whose hand God’s mightier hand doth hold. 
I trod her snow-bridge, for the moon was bright, 

Her icicle-arch across the sheer crevasse, 

When lo, she stood! God bade her let me pass; 
Then fell the bridge; and, in the sallow light 
Adown the chasm, I saw her, cruel-white, 

And all my wondrous days as in a glass. 
THEODORE WATTS, 











THE TWOFOLD CORD. 
SINGLY we fight against enormous odds,— 
Dulness, and Cowardice, and Fate, and Chance, 
And the wild bowman, purblind Ignorance, 
And Heaven with all its lazy brood of gods; 
How, then, above the congregated clods, 
Can one man rise, and out of clay advance, 
Alone, against the sleepless countenance 
Of that huge Argus-host that never nods? 
So must we fall upon the fields of life, 
And bleed, and die? Nay, rather let us twain, 
Marching abreast, against that army move, 
Each harnessing the other for the strife,— 
You with my will for helmet, and my brain 
For sword, while I for buckler bear your love, 


THE TWOFOLD VOICE. 
A DOUBLE voice cries in the spirit of Man, 
As though upon a mortal stage he saw 
Apollo’s wailing daughter, crazed with awe, 
Change parts, and shout as Clytemnestra can; 
For in the blaze of life he turns to scan 
The dim ghost-haunted face of outraged law, 
And feels the flames rise, and the serpents gnaw 
Through the gilt tissue of his hope’s bright plan; 
And thus the heavy animal part of him,— 
Never at rest to ponder and rejoice,— 
Sways, blindly shaken by that twofold voice; 
Beneath the axe of Pleasure, void and dim 
The dull brain reels, and the vext senses swim, 
Or Conscience thrills him with her piercing noise, 
EDMUND W. GOssE, 








DR. EDWIN GUEST. 


As was announced in the Atheneum for Nov. 
27th, the resignation of Dr. Guest, which took 
place but a very short time ago, was followed by 
his death last week. It is about a year anda 
half since Dr. Guest took any part in the busi- 
ness of the University, as his health, which had 
for some years been feeble, began to fail very 
seriously. He left Cambridge for his estate at 
Sandford, near Oxford, and it soon became 
evident that he would return to his college no 
more. Finding this, Dr. Guest, on the 8th of 
October last, resigned the mastership which he 
had held for twenty-eight years. 

Dr. Guest was born in 1800, entered Caius 
College in 1820, and took his degree as eleventh 
wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of 1824, 
the same year as the late Lord Hatherley. He 
was elected Fellow of his college, and, having 
chosen the law as his profession, he was called 
to the bar; but his tastes were literary and 
antiquarian rather than legal, and, holding his 
fellowship, he was free to follow those studies 
on which he became so great an authority. 

His ‘History of English Rhythms’ was 
published in 1838, and is, as was said long 
since, ‘‘ unhappily the only book, strictly so 
called, that this great scholar has put forth.” 
It was given to the world at a time when all 
the labour of examining the MSS. of our old 
English poetry had to be borne by the author 
himself. Since that day societies have arisen 
to place abundant materials at the disposal of 
any writer on that or kindred subjects. But 
Dr. Guest was his own collector, and most 
zealously and carefully he did his work. The 
first volume had been printed off two years 
before the second went to press, and in his 
brief preface he apologizes for the few addi- 
tional notes at the end of each volume, which 
further examination had rendered necessary. 
But any one who looks over these notes, and 
observes the slight modification of judgment 
they exhibit, will at once recognize the careful 
work which, in a field then comparatively un- 
known, had left so little to be altered, and 
will be able to appreciate the pains that Dr. 
Guest bestowed on everything he wrote. 

If, however, he issued no more books, the 
late Master was ever diligent in investigating, 
and writing on, subjects connected with the 
early history and literature of our country. 
The learned historian of the Norman Conquest, 
than whom few can judge more accurately of the 
worth of Dr. Guest’s labours, speaks of him as, 
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on these subjects, “‘one of the first of living 
scholars.” Dr. Guest’s contributions to the 
history of England and the English are to be 
found scattered about in such works as the 
Archeological Jownal and the Transactions of 
the Archeological Institute, and in the Pro- 
ceedings of other antiquarian societies. Perhaps 
the best known among them is his valuable 
essay on the ‘Early English Settlements in 
South Britain.’ But this is only one out of a 
great number, to give even a list of which would 
occupy considerable space. We subjoin the 
titles of a few of them, that the earnest labours 
of a diligent student and great scholar may be 
recalled to the minds of those who value such 
work as Dr. Guest has left behind him. He wrote 
‘On Earthworks in Britain,’ ‘On the English Con- 
quest of the Severn Valley,’ ‘On Julius Ceesar’s 
Invasion of Britain’ (an essay in which the late 
Emperor Napoleon was greatly interested), ‘On 
the Saxon Conquest of West Britain,’ ‘On the 
Boundary-Dykes of Cambridgeshire,’ ‘On the 
Campaign of Aulus Plautius,’ ‘On the Four 
Roman Ways,’ ‘On the ‘‘ Belgic Ditches” and 
on the Probable Date of Stonehenge,’ ‘On the 
Boundaries that separated the Welsh and Eng- 
lish Races during the Seventy-five Years which 
followed the Capture of Bath, a.p. 577,’ and 
numerous other papers. It is much to be 
wished that these could be collected, and there 
could hardly be a more fitting memorial of the 
late Master than such a collection of his scat- 
tered works, to say nothing of the boon which 
would be bestowed in this way on students of 
early English history. Indeed, it was Dr. Guest’s 
intention to have himself gathered them to- 
gether. 

The late Master was elected in 1852, on the 
death of Dr. Chapman, and in the following 
year took the degree of LL.D. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1841, and the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D.C.L. He married in 1859, and has 
left a widow, but no children. He was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in 1854, but his 
studies made him more known to scholars at a 
distance than within the academic body. His 
death was alluded to in a few eloquent and 
touching sentences after the sermon in St. Mary’s 
last Sunday by the Bishop of Long Island. He 
was buried on Tuesday last at Sandford, whither 
the new Master (the Rev. N. M. Ferrers) and 
some of the Fellows went to pay their last 
tribute of respect to one whose work has been 
of that high character which they achieve who 
work from love of their labour. 








THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 
Nov. 29, 1880. 


As a supplement to the remarks of Mr. W. 
Hunt in a recent number of your journal, criti- 
cizing portions of the article on ‘The Newspaper 
Press’ in the October number of the Quarterly 
Review, and amplifying the statements of the 
writer on several matters, permit me to add a 
few observations relating to partly-printed news 
sheets. The writer of the article in the Quarterly 
Review states that the originator of these sheets 
was Mr. W. Eglinton, of Bartholomew Close. 
This is incorrect. Partly-printed sheets were 
being supplied to newspaper proprietors several 
years before Mr. Eglinton embarked in this par- 
ticular business. 

I have recently been in communication with 
the proprietors of several London and provincial 
journals on the subject, and the result of the 
correspondence is that I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the honour of introducing partly- 
printed news sheets in this country belongs to 
acompany that was formed in London for the 
purpose in the year 1850, and which bore the 
name of the Champion News Company, of which 
Mr. Hans Busk was the principal member. 
Before Mr. Eglinton was in business this com- 
pany was supplying sheets to the Dover Telegraph, 
Herts Guardian, and the Cirencester and Swindon 
Express, afterwards amalgamated with the Wilts 









and Glowestershire Standard. By means of the 
partly-printed newspaper system many 8 
towns now possess journals that would doubtless 
be unrepresented in the newspaper world had 
not the system been originated in consequence 
of the great expense and risk attending the 
entire production of a journal. By means of 
these sheets newspaper proprietors are enabled 
to give their readers as much reading matter 
as the proprietors of old-established papers, 
and sheets equal in size. However, it is gene- 
rally found, when a newspaper has secured a 
moderate advertising revenue and an increasing 
circulation, that the partly-printed system is to 
a great extent a barrier to the further progress 
of the journal. This arises in consequence of 
the limited space at the disposal of the local 
editor, and the fact that the order for the 
sheets has to be given several days before the 
parcels are despatched from London. Great 
inconvenience is thus experienced in supply- 
ing extra orders and in meeting demands for 
copies when events of great local importance 
transpire. There can be no doubt the present 
system of partly-printed news sheets is capable 
of great improvement and still further develop- 
ment. As a rule, the intelligence ia the best- 
compiled partly-printed sheet is, comparatively 
speaking, old news, the most recent items refer- 
ring to events that have transpired several days 
before the publication of the paper. Each of 
the three firms that now supply partly-printed 
sheets discard dates and days in the reports and 
the paragraphs they print, so that the majority 
of readers know not whether they are reading 
recent or old news. This arises in consequence 
of utilization of the same news for papers that 
are published on different days in each week. 
In justice to advertisers and the proprietors 
of newspapers that are entirely produced ‘at 
home,” I think that Messrs. Mitchell & Co. 
should in future issues of their admirably com- 
piled Newspaper Press Directory indicate the 
partly-printed newspapers from the others. As 
the partly-printed system has done so much 
during the past thirty years in giving an impetus 
to provincial journalism, facts appertaining to its 
origin cannot be otherwise than interesting to 
the large number of persons who are directly 
associated with the press, and the still larger 
number who place no mere sentimental value 
upon its history. As aslight contribution towards 
a complete record of that history, and in the hope 
that further information will be afforded on the 
partly-printed newspaper system by others, I 
have ventured to make these few observations. 
W. 8. Vouier. 








‘TASMANIAN FRIENDS AND FOES.’ 
67, Chandos Street, Nov. 30, 1880. 

Attow us to refer briefly to one point in the 
review of Mrs. Meredith’s book which appears 
in your last issue. Your reviewer, in alluding to 
the coloured plates of certain Tasmanian fishes, 
most naturally throws doubt upon the vividness 
of the colouring being true to life. The same 
doubt presented itself to us when we received 
the original water-colour drawings, the colours 
being so remarkably brilliant. Mrs. Meredith, 
however, informed us—and she is such an 
admirable observer that on such a subject it is 
hardly possible to question her accuracy—that 
when alive the colouring of these fishes quite 
defied the utmost resources of her paint-box to 
properly portray them in all their lustre and 
brightness. We merely reproduced, as: closely 
as the mechanical process would permit, the 
wonderfully brilliant water-colour drawings 


placed in our hands. 
Marcus Warp & Co. 








“ STELLA” (8. A. LEWIS). 

AnortueEr of Edgar Poe’s rapidly diminishing 
troop of friends has just passed away, and in a 
shockingly sudden manner. ‘‘ Stella,” as she 
desired to be called, the authoress of ‘ Sappho, 





a Tragedy,’ now in its sixth edition, ‘The Re- 
cords of the Heart,’ the eleventh edition of 
which work is on the eve of publication, ‘The 
Child of the Sea,’ ‘The Myths of the Minstrels,’ 
and several other works in prose and verse, died 
last Wednesday, the 24th of November, at Bed- 
ford Place, W.C. She had been seen in the 
library of the British Museum on Tuesday, the 
23rd, apparently in good health, but arrived 
home in the evening suffering severely. 
Medical advice was obtained, but so little was 
danger apprehended that she was left unattended 
during the night, and in the morning was found 
dead in her bed. Her many friends in London 
have been doubly grieved by the fact that her 
sudden death should have taken place in the 
very way which, many years ago, she had fore- 
boded in her poem of ‘ The Forsaken ’:— 


It hath been said—for all who die 
There is a tear ; 

Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier ; 

But in that hour of pain and dread, 
Who will draw near 
Around my humble couch and shed 

One farewell tear 


Her funeral took place on Monday, the 29th ult., 
at Kensal Green Cemetery ; there the body will 
find a temporary resting-place, prior to its re- 
moval to Greenwood Cemetery, New York. 
Mr. Hoppin, Secretary to the United States 
Legation, was present, as were also several pri- 
vate and literary friends of the deceased, but, 
owing to no notification of the time and place of 
interment having been given, many who would 
have liked to attend were absent. 
Joun H. Incram. 








A COPY OF ‘QUEEN MAB.’ 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, Nov. 27, 1880. 
THE copy of ‘Queen Mab’ sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson was probably bought as a 
document having a place in Shelley history ; 
both the buyer and the underbidder knew from 
me that the writing was not Mrs. Shelley’s. It 
will be remembered the Shelley biographer 
Middleton announced the revision of ‘ Queen 
Mab’ for publication. Mr. Garnett, who has 
examined this copy more closely than I have, 
tells me there is a note against one of the 
revisions signed ‘‘C. S. M.,” the initials of 
Middleton. We may presume, therefore, that 
it was he who took the pains to make this tran- 

script ; but I do not know his handwriting. 
H. Buxton Forman. 








Literary Gossip. 


As the papers have been announcing 
various sums from 10,000/. to 30,000/. as the 
price paid for ‘Endymion,’ it may be as well 
to say that Lord Beaconsfield will eventually 
receive 10,0007. It may also be added, for 
the benefit of the curious, that the novel was 
begun some ten years.ago. Our statement 
that the subscription amounts to 7,000 copies 
is, despite assertions to the contrary, correct. 

Mr. Cuartes Marvin, the author of ‘ The 
Disastrous Turcoman Campaign’ and ‘Grode- 
koff’s Ride to Herat,’ has completed this 
week a new volume, entitled ‘Merv, the 
Queen of the World, and the Scourge of the 
Man-stealing Turcomans.’ Besides contain- 
ing a history of Merv and the Turcomans, 
the work embodies all that has been written 
by English and Russian travellers about the 
Turcomans, including an account of Akhal 
and Merv by General Petroosevitch, now 
governor of Krasnovodsk; and a military 
description of Merv, and the Turkestan 
march-routes thither, by Col. Kostenko, 
chief of Kaufmann’s staff at Tashkent. 
None of the latter information has yet been 
placed before the English reader. Petroose- 
vitch’s description of a short, easy road from 
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Askabat to Merv, avoiding Rawlinson’s 
route past Sarakhs, and his account of 
Russian annexation in Khorassan, are likely 
to occasion some sensation. Mr. Marvin ap- 
ends to his compilation an exposition of the 
orassan question, showing that Russia 
has designs on Meshed as well as on Merv, 
and that the solution of the Russo-Indian 
frontier question cannot be accomplished 
without an English occupation of Herat! 
Ten maps accompany the work, a Turcoman 
glossary, and a Turcoman chronology from 
the foundation of Merv to the present time. 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have arranged 
with the author for its immediate publica- 
tion. 


Mr. Lavrence OuirHant’s ‘Land of 
Gilead,’ of which we made mention some 
time ago, will be out next week. It con- 
tains an account of the author’s recent 
travels in the Lebanon, and his explorations 
on the east of the Jordan, with a view to the 
settlement of Jewish colonies under a scheme 
of limited liability. The desired concession 
has not yet been secured from the Porte, but 
Mr. Oliphant’s observations on the much- 
neglected resources of Palestine will be read 
with interest. Messrs. Blackwood are the 
publishers. 


Tue Hon. Lewis Wingfield has almost 
completed a romance, the title of which is to 
be ‘The Haven of Unrest.’ In this he will 
try to show the rottenness of the lunacy laws 
and the evils of private lunatic asylums. 
With a view to working into his plot (which 
is more dramatic than that of his previous 
work, ‘In Her Majesty’s Keeping’) true 
sketches of character, Mr. Wingfield has 
been studying carefully in Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, and other asylums, 
public and private, in various parts of the 
country, and has been shut up daily for many 
hours with different patients. Arrangements 
have been made for the appearance of the 
work in a series of newspapers, English and 
German. This will retard until next autumn 
its publication in the customary three-volume 
form. 


WE are requested to state that Miss Rhoda 
Broughton has no connexion whatever with 
Mrs. Reeves’s new magazine, The Burlington. 
A new fortnightly journal will appear on 
the 6thof January next. It is to be devoted 
specially tu the interests of charities and 
works of philanthropy. The title of the 
new paper will be Zhe Charity Record and 
Philanthropic News. 


‘THe New Virarntans,’ by the author of 
‘Estelle Russell,’ which Messrs. Blackwood 
advertise, has, it seems, nothing to do with 
Thackeray’s novel, and is an account of the 
life of English settlers in the Southern 
States. The tone of the work is not compli- 
mentary to the American eagle. 


Messrs. C. Kecan Pavut & Co. have in 
the press a ‘Guide to the Study of English 
History.’ The first part, which is by Prof. 
8. R. Gardiner, consists of a sketch of the 
social and political progress of the country, 
in which special attention is directed to those 
new ideas which have from time to time 
exercised the most marked influence on the 
development of the nation. The second part, 
which is by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, is 
designed to furnish a concise critical account 
of the original sources, and also of the best 





modern authorities, for our knowledge of 
successive periods. The object of the whole 
work is to meet the requirements of those 
who, having already gone through the 
ordinary handbooks, are desirous of making 
the history of their country the subject of 
more thorough and systematic study. 


Lippincott’s Magazine is now edited by 
Mr. John Foster Kirk, author of the ‘ History 
of Charles the Bold,’ and for many years 
private secretary to the distinguished his- 
torian W. H. Prescott. 


A new story by the author of ‘Ginx’s 
Baby,’ &c., will shortly appear in the weekly 
edition of the Leeds Mercury. 


TuE November number of Robert Weber’s 
Helvetia contains an original letter from 
Goethe to Prof. Hottinger, of Ziirich. It 
was found at Berne amongst the archives 
of the short-lived Helvetic Government, 
and is dated 1799. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buacxetr have, like 
Messrs. Blackwood, in the press a work of 
travel in the Holy Land, entitled ‘Our 
Holiday in the East,’ from the pen of Mrs. 
George Sumner, to be edited by the Rev. 
G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winchester, 
and Rector of Old Alresford. A new novel 
called ‘ Fixed as Fate,’ by Mrs. Houstoun, 
author of ‘Recommended to Mercy,’ &c., 
will be published this month by the same 
firm. 

Tue first volume of a ‘ History of China,’ 
by Mr. Demetrius Boulger, is announced for 
publication early in January. It concludes 
with the fall of the Yuen or Mongol 
dynasty. The author’s principal object is 
to popularize the subject for the general 
reader at the same time that the facts are 
stated in greater detail than in any other 
history, with, of course, the exception of 
Mailla’s voluminous work. It will be dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. 

Earty in February Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate will publish the first two volumes 
of a new work by Mr. Gerald Massey, upon 
which he has been engaged for ten years. 
It is to be entitled ‘A Book of the Begin- 
nings; containing an Attempt to recover 
and reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, 
Religion and Language, with Egypt for the 
Mouthpiece and Africa as the Birthplace.’ 
The first volume will contain Egyptian 
Origines in the British Isles; the second 
Egyptian Origines in the Hebrew, Ak- 
kado-Assyrian, and Maori mythology and 
languages. 


Mr. Georce Aveustus Sata has written an 
amusing Introduction to yet another annual, 
to be issued in a few days, ‘'The Showman’s 
Panorama.’ Mr. Sala says :— 


**<¢The Showman’s Panorama,’ to begin with, 
is a reproduction of the choicest cartoons and 
light lectures wherewith ‘The Showman’ has 
for more than two years yielded amusement to 
an immeasurably large circle ; and it may be at 
once stated that the idea of ‘The Showman’ 
originated with Mr. Latey (otherwise ‘ Codlin’), 
whose newsy notions for each sketch in the 
Show are so happily and divertingly delineated 
by the clever pencil of Mr. Wallis Mackay. So 
be pleased to take note, ladies and gentlemen, 
that both Codlin and Short are the friends in 
‘The Showman’s Panorama.’ ” 
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SCIENCE 


— 


A Popular History of Science. By Robert 
Routledge, B.Sc. (Routledge & Sons.) 

To write a history tracing the development of 
the various branches of natural and experimental 
science in such a way as to be intelligible to the 
general reader is an undertaking which requires 
not only a good deal of scientific preparation 

but considerable literary tact. If the writer be 
tempted to follow his subject too far into detail 

he may secure the sympathy of the specialist, 
but the ordinary reader closes the book in 
despair, if not in disgust. If, on the other 
hand, he merely skims the surface of his gyb. 
ject, he is sure to bring down the wrath of his 
scientific friends. It is pleasing to find that 
Mr. Routledge has skilfully contrived to follow 
a middle course. On first looking at his book 
we were inclined to think that he had erred in 
the direction of popularization. The gilding 
on the cover and the nature of some of the 
illustrations produced an impression not favour. 
able to the scientific character of the work, 
But on carefully examining the volume it be- 
came clear that the author possessed a wide 
and exact knowledge of science. Whatever 
he happens to be writing about—be it the Car. 
tesian geometry on one page or the Darwinian 
hypothesis on another—he gains the confidence 
of the reader by showing that he has a 
firm grip of his subject. His ‘ History’ is not, 
of course, to be compared with such a work as 
Whewell’s, but it is, nevertheless, a very useful 
volume : substantial without being tedious, and 
attractive without being vulgar or puerile. In 
the first chapter the writer deals with early 
Greek science, from Thales to Theophrastus, By 
the way, we may fairly complain of a little in- 
justice to Theophrastus, inasmuch as he is here 
mentioned only as a botanist, while in truth his 
treatise ‘On Stones’ is the earliest mineralogical 
work which we possess. Mr. Routledge noticesin 
succession the Alexandrian Greek, the Arabian, 
and the Medizval schools of science; but, for 
the rest, the classification is rather obscure. 
Part of the subject is arranged under successive 
centuries, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth, 
and part under the names of epoch-making menj 
such as Galileo, Bacon, and Newton. In fact,a 
strong feature in the work is the introduction 
of short biographical notices of eminent men of 
science. The author has thus imported into his 
work an element of human interest, and has 
found an opportunity for embellishing his 
pages with a large number of portraits. 
Although these are not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, it would have been better if there had 
been fewer of such engravings, and if a little 
more care had been bestowed upon their execu- 
tion. In closing the book we do not hesitate to 
say that any educated reader, without being 4 
scientific specialist, may readily gain from its 
pages a clear insight into many of the great 
scientific questions of the day. He will here 
find, for example, short but sound descriptions 
of such modern subjects as spectrum analysis, 
the dynamical theory of heat, the new chemical 
philosophy, and the doctrine of organic evolu- 
tion. To an intelligent lad with scientific 
leanings few books would be more acceptable, 
or more likely to bear fruit, than Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s ‘ Popular History of Science.’ 








SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. 


Tue son of Sir Benjamin Brodie, the cele- 
brated surgeon, and the second baronet of the 
same name, died on Wednesday, the 24th of 
November, at Torquay, Devonshire, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Benjamin Collins Brodie was born in London 
in the year 1817. He was educated at Harrow 
under Dr. Longley, and afterwards took his 
Bachelor’s degree at Balliol College, Oxford, in 
1839, and became M.A. in 1842. He was 
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tion to the discovery at the time. It was thought, 


& process for purifying graphite so as to fit it 
as refined plumbago for the pencil manufacturer. 
Beyond this the inquiry led to a new deter- 
mination of the atomic weight of graphite. 


ciently shown the exalted nature of Prof. 
Brodie’s mind. He would, had he been sub- | 
jected to severer training, have become a far- 
seeing philosopher, and probably have advanced 
his science, beyond the purely inductive state 
im which chemistry exhausts itself, to a sys- 
tem of enlarged deductions, from which alone | 
we can hope for any grand discoveries as to | 
the constitution of matter. 


presumed ‘‘ extraordinary oversight” on the 
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appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 

versity of Oxford in 1855, and was President of 
the Chemical Society in the years 1859 and 
1960. Mr. Brodie was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society on the 7th of June, 1843, and 
that body awarded to him the Royal Medal in 
1850. In 1862 he succeeded to his father’s 
title, and he was created a D.C.L. in 1872. 

In the ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers’ pub- 
lished by the Royal Society we find Sir Benjamin 
Collins Brodie credited with twenty-five im- 

rtant memoirs and papers on various chemical 
subjects, one of the most important being ‘On 
the Calculus of Chemical Operations,’ which 
was read before the Royal Society on the 3rd_ of 
May, 1866. This was a method for the investi- 

tion by means of symbols of the laws of the 
distribution of weight in chemical change, the 
first part of which occupied seventy-eight pages 
of the quarto volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. About a year after this he delivered a 
lecture before the Chemical Society, in which 
he gave a very clear abstract of his views on this 
branch of chemical philosophy. A period of 
thirteen years was allowed to elapse, when, 
under the title of ‘Ideal Chemistry,’ he pub- 
lished a volume which is a philosophical ex- 
amination of, and an exceedingly clever attempt 
to establish, the hypothesis to account for the 
existence of the more simple forms of matter, 
the laws regulating the combinations of matter 
with matter, and the existence of matter in 
space. Prof. Brodie says himself, ‘‘ This 
method is quite independent of any atomic 
hypothesis as to the nature of the material 
world.” ‘‘This method may be regarded as a 
special application of the science of algebra, 
and in its construction I have been guided by 
the similar applications of that science to geo- 
metry, to probabilities, and to logic.” His views 
may be gathered from the following summary : 
“We talk of elemental bodies as though they 
were existing things, but where is hydrogen, 
or chlorine, or fluorine? They are locked up 
in such a way that it is only within the last 
hundred years that the art of the chemist has 
revealed them to mankind.” Prof. Brodie’s 
investigations ‘On the Allotropic Changes of 
Certain Elements,’ ‘On the Formation of 
Hydrogen and its Homologues,’ ‘On the 
Action of Iodine upon Phosphorus,’ and ‘ On 
the Reduction of the Metallic Oxides by the 
Peroxide of Barium,’ all of which are published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society, give 
strong evidence of the tendency, so strikingly 
marked in the above extract, of Prof. Brodie’s 
mind towards transcendental physics. 

In the Annales de Chimie for 1855 he published 
a ‘Note sur un Nouveau Procédé pour la Purifi- 
cation et la Désagrégation du Graphite.’ In 
this he showed that graphite, although unalter- 
able when heated in closed vessels, and in other 
points resembling the ordinary forms of carbon, 
differed essentially from them when subjected 
to the action of certain oxidizing agents, being 
converted into a peculiar acid—graphitic acid. 
The importance of this drew considerable atten- 





too, to place in the hands of the manufacturer 


We hope we have in this short notice suffi- 





THE ‘ZOOLOGICAL RECORD’ FOR 1878. 
May I be permitted, with reference to the 





art of Mr. O’Shaughnessy in ranging the 

atrachia under the heading ‘‘ Reptilia,” men- 
tioned in the notice of the Record in the Athe- 
neum of November 20th, to point out that it 
was no oversight at all, as the recorder has 
followed the plan originally adopted by his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Giinther, for mechanical convenience 
in various ways? As regards confusion of the 
Amphibia and Reptilia in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the two groups are still ranged by Troschel 
under one heading in the corresponding con- 
tinental record of long standing, viz., Wieg- 
mann’s Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte. Dr. Peters, 
whose authority as a herpetologist is unques- 
tionable, in one of his most recent papers 
(Monatsbericht Ak. Wiss. Berlin, March, 1880, 
p- 305), also ranges under one name, ‘‘ Amphi- 
bien,” tortoises, lizards, serpents, and frogs. 

E. C. Rye, editor Zoological Record. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

TuHE subject of the next evening meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, December 13th, 
will be a paper ‘ On the Geographical Results of 
the Afghan Campaign,’ by Capt. T. H. Holdich, 
R.E., chief survey officer during the recent 
military expeditions. Mr. Leigh Smith’s recent 
discoveries in Franz Josef Land will be discussed 
on the 17th of January next. A map of his ex- 
plorations is to appear in the Mittheilungen. 

‘The Voyage of the Vega,’ giving an account 
of Baron Nordenskidld’s experiences and obser- 
vations in the accomplishment of the North-East 
Passage, is now in the press, and will be published 
in Swedish, at Stockholm, as a handsome work, 
containing several hundred illustrations besides 
maps and engraved portraits. The work will be 
translated into English by Mr. Alexander Leslie, 
of Aberdeen, who is the author of a volume 
giving an account of the previous voyages of 
the well-known Swedish savant and Arctic ex- 
plorer. An edition in French will be published 
by Hachette & Cie., Paris ; one in German, by 
F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig; one in Danish, at 
Copenhagen ; one in Finnish, by the Finnish 
Literary Socicty; one in Polish, at Warsaw; 
a Dutch version, at Amsterdam; a Spanish, at 
Barcelona, and one in Italian, at Milan. Nego- 
tiations; it is understood, are also in progress 
for a Czech edition. 

It has been finally resolved by the General 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund to 
complete the survey of the Holy Land by ex- 
tending it to the east of the Jordan. An expedi- 
tion will be organized and sent out as soon as the 
Committee can make arrangements. 

The success of Dr. Lenz’s journey to Timbuktu 
(Athen. No. 2767) is considered mainly attri- 
butable to his having secured for his travelling 
companion Hadj Ali, nephew of Abd-el-Kader. 
Major Laing was the first to reach Timbuktu in 
1826, but he was murdered, and two years later 
M. Réné Caillié was the first to bring an account 
of it to Europe, while Dr. Barth spent some 
months there in 1853-4. Dr. Lenz, it will be 
remembered, was originally commissioned by 
the German African Society to carry out ex- 
plorations, chiefly of a geological nature, in the 
Atlas Mountains. Dr. Lenz reached Medina on 
the 2nd of November. He is returning vid 
Senegal, as his life was threatened should he 
attempt to return by the way he came. 

Dr. Junker is reported to have reached the 
residence of King Ndoruma, in the Niam-niam 
country. He writes hopefully of his chances 
of reaching Adaman, a country far to the south, 
said to be inhabited by Mohammedans. 

With reference to the note in our last issue 
on the subject of Dr. Matteucci’s expedition to 
Central Africa, it may be well to mention that 
a telegram has reached Alexandria to the effect 
that Dr. Matteucci has succeeded in traversing 
Wadai, and is making his way north to Tripoli. 
Lieut. Massari is presumably with him, but 
Prince Giovanni Borghese, who bears the ex- 
penses of the expedition, is on his way back to 
Cairo. 





Mr. Pinkerton, an agent of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
has lately gone from British South Africa to 
found a mission station in the mountainous 
region near Tsamatshama, in Umzila’s country. 
Should his expedition prove successful we may 
expect a large addition to our knowledge of this 
little-known but interesting region. 

A rumour has reached Havre, where she was 
equipped for her voyage, that the American 
Arctic exploring vessel Jeannette has been 
totally lost, after having been cut through by 
the ice. The information had been obtained 
from natives, and brought to Petropaulovsky 
by a vessel returning from the whale fishery, 
and thence it was conveyed to Hakodadi. Though 
the disaster is by no means improbable, the 
news, of course, requires confirmation. 

Mr. Oswald J. Cattley, the first Englishman 
to trade with Siberia vid the Kara Sea, has just 
left England to undertake an overland journey 
to the Obi Gulf. His object is to make prepara- 
tions and arrangements for a regular trade next 
summer through the Kara Sea with the Siberian 
river system. Mr. Cattley contributed an in- 
teresting letter on this subject to the October 
number of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings. 

The Director of the Magnetic and Meteoro- 
logical Observatory of Zi-ka-wei, China, has 
for some time endeavoured to associate a large 
number of stations in observation of weather 
and of storms, taking for example the systematic 
method of the Weather Department of the 
United States Government, and of the Meteoro- 
logical Office in this country. In the May 
number of his monthly Bulletun he makes known 
that forty-four stations are now in co-operation, 
twelve of which are the principal lighthouses on 
the coast of Japan. From the observations 
already accumulated a remarkable similarity is 
found between the storms of the North Atlantic 
and of the North Pacific ; the general direction 
of the one as of the other being from west to 
east with a slight deviation to north-east, and 
their range comprised between the thirtieth and 
fiftieth parallels. Moreover, the direction of 
Chinese typhoons corresponds to that of At- 
lantic hurricanes, namely, from south to north. 
With East and West engaged in the same good 
work we may hope that our knowledge of the 
meteorology of the northern hemisphere will be 
largely increased and rectified. The observations 
made at the stations above referred to are dis- 
cussed at Zi-ka-wei, and with every monthly 
Bulletin will be published a chart showing a 
portion of the track of each storm observed. 





SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—Nor. 25.—The President in the chair.— 
Mr. Beresford-Hope was admitted into the Society ; 
the Master of the Rolls was elected a Fellow.—The 
following papers were read : ‘ On the Chemical Com- 
position of Aleurone Grains, II,’ by Mr. 8. H. Vines, 
— On the Ossification of the Terminal Phalanges of 
the Digits, by Mr. F. A. Dixey,—‘ On a Sun-spot 
observed August 31st, 1880, by Mr. J. N. Lockyer,— 
and ‘On Methods of preparing Selenium and other 
Substances for Photophonic Experiments,’ by Prof. 
G. Bell. 

Nov. 30.—Anniversary Mecting.—The President in 
the chair.—The report of the auditors, showing a 
satisfactory balance-sheet, was presented.—In de- 
livering his address, the President stated that in the 
past session more papers had been sent in for read- 
ing than in any previous session ; that the change 
in the hour of the Society’s ordinary meetings from 
8.30 P.M. to 4.30 had met with general approval and 
increased the attendance ; that in the administration 
of the Government Fund of 4,000/., “ one of the points 
which is perhaps beset with the greatest difficulty is 
that of the so-called personal grants ”; that the Royal 
Commission on Accidents in Coal-Mines are still 
collecting evidence and trying experiments, among 


| which is blasting rock and coal by methods which 


will check the production of flame ; that the volume 
of zoological memoirs of the Challenger expedition 
will shortly be published ; that preparations are 
already being made for observing the transit of 
Venus in 1882; and that the longitude of localities 
in Australia is to be determined by connecting one 
of the observatories, probably Adelaide, with Madras, 
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A brief notice and review was given of progress in 
astronomical and electrical science, the medals were 
then presented, and the proceedings terminated with 
the election of Council and Officers for the year 
ensuing. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Nov. 25.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—In reply toa letter from 
the Earl of Carnarvon, President, a resolution was 
passed by the Society expressing regret that consider- 
ations of health had compelled his lordship to winter 
abroad, and hoping that he might soon return per- 
fectly restored.—Mr. J. Evans communicated a short 
account of the Prehistoric Congress at Lisbon, where 
he had attended as a delegate of the Society.—Mr. A. 
Hartshorne presented a drawing of an effigy of Sir 
Peter Grandison, in Hereford Cathedral, which had 
been erroneously assigned to a member of the 
Bohun family.--The Mayorand Corporation of Coven- 
try exhibited the famous Coventry tapestry repre- 
senting Henry V1. and his queen with the principal 
personages of their Court. The whole subject has 
been fully described by Mr. G. Scharf, Keeper of the 
National Portrait Gallery, in a paper read before the 
Society in February, 1856,and published in the Arche- 
ologia.—Mr. Scharf also exhibited this evening a most 
beautiful but unfinished coloured drawing of the 
tapestry which he had executed many years ago. He 
further favoured the meeting with an extempor- 
ized address on the tapestry.—The Rev. F. E. Warren 
read a paper ‘On the Stowe Missal, in the Ashburn- 
ham Collection,’ and exhibited seven photographs of 
some of the most interesting pages.—Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum exhibited the diamond signet of Henrietta 
Maria, and in an elaborate paper traced the history 
of the signet from the earliest record of the order 
for engraving it, which figures in the Privy Seal 
books of the Office of the Clerk of the Pells, down 
to the time when it came into Mr. Fortnum’s own 
possession. For many years this signet had been 
erroneously attributed to Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
is so engraved by Astle in the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,’ 
vol. iii. plate 26. In Astle’s time the signet, as he 
states, was in the possession “of the French king,” 
Louis XVI., to whom it had no doubt descended 
from Louis XIV., into whose possession it may have 
come on the death of Henrietta Maria. 





RoyAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—WNov. 24.—C. 
Clark, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Sir H. 8. Giffard, 
Messrs. Ramchundra Ghose. H. Allpass, R. W. Boyle, 
Capt. W. D. Seymour, and Dr. Altschul were elected 
Members.—Mr. F. G. Fleay read a paper entitled 
“The Living Key to English Spelling Reform now 
found in History and Etymology.’ The object of 
Mr. Fleay’s paper was to show that the cbjections 
to spelling reform are principally feonded on an 
exaggerated estimate of the amount of change re- 
quired. This exaggeration has been caused by the 
revolutionary proposals of the leading reformers, 
who neglected the history of our language and the 
etymological basis of its orthography in favour of 
yp sro completeness. Mr. Fleay,on the other 

and, proposed a scheme which was developed in 
two forms, one, perfectly phonetic, for educational 
purposes, the other differing from this only in 
dropping the use of the accents and the one new 
type required in the former. He showed that even 
in the vowel sounds not one-tenth would need 
alteration, while in the case of the consonants the 
alteration required would, of course, be much less. 


SocreTY OF ARTS.—Nov. 29.—Prof. Church de- 
livered the second of his course of lectures ‘On 
some Points of Contact between the Scientific and 
Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain.’ The 
lecturer dealt principally with the subject of 
enamels and glazes, including vitreous, plumbiferous, 
boracic, and felspathic, and also referred to the 
iridescent and metallic lustres, and other colouring 
substances used by the artist and potter. 

Dee. 1.—F. J. Bramwell, Esq., in the chair.—An 
important paper ‘On the Photophone’ was read by 
Prof. A. G. Bell. 





QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.— ov. 26.—T. C. White, 
Esq., President, in the chair—Four new Members 
were elected.—Dr. T. S. Cobbold gave a description 
of some species of Strongylus, an entozoic worm 
found in the lungs of sheep and cattle, and giving 
rise to the disease known as the “husk.’—Further 
observations upon the subject were made by Mr. 
Beaulah, x-ho testified to the increasing havoc by 
this disease amongst the sheep upon his own and 
other farms in Lincolnshire. 





PHYSICAL.—Wov. 27.—Prof. Adams in the chair.— 
Mr. H. C. Jones was elected a Member.— Prof. G. 
Bell exhibited his photophone for transmitting 
audible speech and soundsalong an undulating ray of 
light.—Mr. 8S. Bidwell also showed a cheap photo- 


stone read a paper ‘On the Refraction Equivalents 
of lsomeric Bodies.’ 





ARISTOTELIAN.—WNov. 22.—S. H. Hodgson, Esq., 
President, in the chair—Mr. W. C. Barlow was 
elected a Member.—A paper was read by Mr. H. 
Pullen ‘ On Descartes.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Londen Institution, 5.—‘ Relation of Morality to Literature,’ 
Mr. L. Stephen. 

_ Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 

_ Musical Association, 5.—*On a Neglected Musical Benefactor,’ 
‘A Few Words about Handel,’ Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

_ Society of Engineers, 7. 

_ Aristotelian, §.—‘ Hobbes,’ Mr. E. Clarkson. 

_ Victoria Institute, 8.—* Modern Science of Religion,’ Rev. G. 
Blencowe. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Some Points of Contact between the Scien- 
tific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain,’ Lec- 
ture Ili., Prof. A. H. Church (Cantor Lecture) 

Tvszs. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Different Modes of Erecting 
Bridges,’ Mr. Seyrig 

_ Society of Biblical Archeology, 8}.—‘ The Book of Hades, being 
a Translation of the Egyptian Text engraved upon the Belzoni 
Sarcophagus preserved in the Soane Museum,’ Mr. E. Le- 
fébure ; ‘ Notes on a New List of Babylonian Kings,’ Mr. T. G. 
Pinches. 

Wep. Literature, 4}.—Counci 


neil. 

_ Education Society. 7.—‘ Anthropometric Observations on School 
Children,’ Dr. P. Leoshaft. 

_ Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall 

— Telegraph Engineers, 8.—' The Photophone and the Conversion 
of Radiant Energy into Sound,’ Mr. W. H. Preece 

= Microscopical, 8.—‘ Flosewlaria trifolium, New Species,’ Dr. 

‘Structural Features of Echinometridz,’ 


Hudson ; Mr. C. 
Stewart ; ‘ Notes on the Movements of Diatoms.’ 
- Society of Arts, 8.—‘ London Fogs,’ Dr. A. Carpenter. 
Tuvrs. Royal, 4}. 
— London Institution, 7.—‘Germination and Propagation of 
Disease.’ Dr. L. 8. Beale. 
_ Mathematical, 8.—' Note sur Dérivation des Déterminants,’ 


Prof. Teixeira; ‘Solution of the Inverse Logical Problem,’ 
Mr. W. B. Grove ; ‘ Motion of a Viscous Fluid,’ Mr. T. Craig; 


‘The Binomial Equation 2” —1=o : 
Cayley. 

_ Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Account of Excavations on the Site 

of Cxsar’s Camp at Folkestone,’ General P. Rivers. 

Quekett Microscopical, 7. 

Astronomical, 8 

a New Shakspere. 8.—‘ First and Second Quartos of *‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,”’’ Mr. J. Spedding ; ‘ Bottom’s ‘‘ Tongue, lose thy light,”’’ 
&c , Dr. B. Nicholson. 

-- Folk-lore, 8.—‘ The Birth of a Deity; or, the Story of Unkulun- 
kulu,’ Mr. J. Fenton. 

Sar Physical, 3.—‘ Rate of Loss of Light from Phosphorescent Sur- 
faces,’ Lieut L. Darwin ; ‘ Determination of Chemical Affinity 
in Terms of Electromotive Force,’ Dr. A. Wright. 

- Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 


Quinguisection,’ Prof. 








Science Gossip, 


Messrs. Witt1ams & Noreate are about to 
publish a work on the Fishes of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Dr. Francis Day, late Inspector- 
General of Fisheries in India. This work deals 
with their economic uses, modes of capture, 
diseases, breeding, life-history, &c., with an in- 
troduction on the structure of fishes generally, 
their functions and geographical distribution. 
The first part is to appear this month, and will 
be illustrated with twenty-seven plates. The 
whole will form a work of 700 pp. and over 200 
plates, and be issued at intervals of six months. 


E. ScHWEIZERBART, of Stuttgart, advertises a 
complete edition of Mr. Darwin’s writings (‘Ch. 
Darwin’s Gesammelte Werke’), to be completed 
in fifty weekly parts, with 143 woodcuts, seven 
photographs, and a portrait of the author. The 
series will afterwards be issued in six volumes. 
The publication opens with the ‘ Voyage of a 
Naturalist.’ 

Tue City and Guilds of London Institute have 
issued their programme for 1881. The most im- 
portant alterations in the regulations are that 
candidates can now be examined in two subjects 
instead of one, and that certificates from the 
professors of certain colleges will be accepted by 
the Institute in lieu of the certificates of the 
Science and Art Department. Again, no teacher 
will be registered as a teacher in ‘‘ technology” 
who shall not have obtained the Institute’s cer- 
tificate in the advanced grades of the subject to 
be taught. Examination in blowpipe analysis 
is abolished, on the ground that neither in 
theory nor in practice is such mode of analysis 
adopted by any trade sufficiently important to 
be separately recognized in the present scheme 
of examination. Surely, as the Institute con- 
tributes the sum of 100/. per annum for three 
years to the Miners’ Association of Cornwall, 
towards the support of the classes teaching 
chemistry to the working miners, it is most 
unwise to discourage teaching the use of the 
blowpipe to a large class of men, to whom this 
ready means of detecting minerals is of the first 
importance. 





phone suitable for lecture purposes—Dr. J, H, Glad- 


M. Cuevrevt has just completed, at the 


Museum of Natural History in Paris, hig 
fiftieth course of lectures on chemistry applied 
to the study of organized beings. 

Srr Henry Bessemer on the Ist of Decem. 
ber commenced the course of lectures arranged 
for delivery by the Cutlers’ Company in their 
hall during the ensuing winter. Sir He 
Bessemer’s lecture was ‘On the Manufacture 
and Uses of Steel.’ The lectures, which are free, 
but by ticket, will be continued on the first 
Wednesday in each month. 

Pror. GRAHAM BELL is said to have discovered 
that melted sulphur acts similarly to selenium 
with respect to electricity, but only at a tempe- 
rature below which it becomes viscid. 

M. J. Satteron on October 26th, by the 
agency of M. Freidel, called the attention of the 
members of the Académie des Sciences to 
‘Certain Modifications undergone by Glass,’ 
which cannot be too widely known. Glass is 
not merely modified when heated to 300° C.; it 
undergoes true deformations at far lower tem- 
peratures. The hydrometers used in su 
refineries by exposure to a temperature of 95° C, 
are completely modified. Their weight decreases, 
and they become erroneous to the extent of 7° or 
8° B. In chemical works it becomes necessary, 
therefore, to submit all hydrometers used for 
hot liquids to frequent comparison with a 
standard instrument. 








FINE ARTS 


—~—-— 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN, from Ten to Five Daily, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall 
Mall East.—Admission, 1s. THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by the late George 
Dodgson, will OPEN on Monday, December 6th. 5, Pal] Mall East. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, 
Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission on presentation of Address 
Card. 





, 
DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,, 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ MOSES before PHARAOH 
each 33 by 22 feet, with‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the G 
‘A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landscape ’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &c., at 
the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix.—ls. 








Llios: the City and Country .of the Trojans: 
the Results of Researches and Discoveries 
on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad 
in the Years 1871-3, 1878-9, including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. 
Henry Schliemann, F.S.A. Witha Pre- 
face and Appendices and Notes by Profs. 
R. Virchow, Max Miiller, &c. (Murray.) 

(First Notice.) 
Tus work is sound and satisfactory in the 
highest degree. It deals with the varied 
aspects of a subject of permanent interest 
with a skill and comprehensiveness that 
entitle it to a permanent place in the library 
of all who are interested in the poetical, 
historical, and physical associations and 
characteristics of the Troad. The study of 
it may fairly be expected to lead to a more 
extensive agreement than has obtained 
hitherto respecting the site of the town 
which is best entitled to be regarded as the 
nucleus of ‘‘the tale of Troy divine,” the 
condition of the plain of Troy in days 
long before Homer, and the knowledge 
which the poet evinces as to its characteristic 
features in his own day. Evidence is, at 
least, now before the critics to which no 
material addition is to be expected, and of 
which they are bound to make the best. 
The notices of the Fauna and Flora of the 
district as well as of its meteorology and 
scenery are derived from a thoroughly scien- 
tific survey, while the discoveries due t0 
the pickaxe and spade, sagaciously directed 
and carefully supervised, have added au 





entirely new chapter to archeology, and 
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‘ve some considerable aid towards synchro- 
nizing the early civilizations of Troy, Mycene, 

prus, and Attica. The book has claims as 

nuine on the attention of the admirers of 
the masterpiece of Greek poetry for its own 
sake as on the respect of those students who, 
indifferent to the charms of the noblest of 
ancient poems, turn eagerly to scrutinize 
new illustrations of a stage in the struggle 
of “ unaccommodated man” to earn the title 
of a tool-making animal. 

The sympathetic interest which his labours 
excite justifies Dr. Schliemann in prefixing 
an autobiographical sketch. The story of 
his life would have been well worth telling, 
even if his unselfish enthusiasm had been 
disappointed at Mycenze and Ilium as it was 
at Ithaca. It is the story of a self-made man, 
who started from something like indigence, 
and acquired rapidly a considerable for- 
tune; but also of a self-educated man, who 
pursued knowledge concurrently with for- 
tune, and prized both chiefly as means for 
realizing an early dream of liberal ambi- 
tion, and who has realized it while yet well 
on the better side of the grand climacteric. 
Mere industry and resolution and sagacity 
even when conjoined with fervour do not com- 
pass all this without some aid from excep- 
tional endowments; and one of these cer- 
tainly was a marvellous facility in acquiring 
languages. The style of this book is through- 
out Dr. Schliemann’s own. The charm which 
relieves and enlivens the recital of the pro- 
gress of the works, and the descriptions of 
the numberless objects found, is due to. a 
frankness and earnestness that gain upon 
the reader, who, so far from being offended 
by intrusive egotism, may well be dis- 
appointed that the portrait which should 
ever accompany an autobiography has been 
withheld. As we read chapter after chapter 
of equable and spirited exposition, it comes 
upon us as a surprise to find from the essay 
ot Dr. Virchow that the disinterested exca- 
vator was at one time exposed not merely 
to a perverted depreciation of the value of 
his startling discoveries, but to a charge so 
irritating as direct imputation of imposture. 

The contributions of Dr. Virchow to the 
work of his friend are a preface, an appen- 
dix of great interest on Troy and His- 
sarlik, and another on Medical Practice 
in the Troad—an experience forced upon 
him ever increasingly after he had given 
relief to some of Dr. Schliemann’s workmen. 
Itis interesting to find that the habits of sober 
observation of the accomplished physicist 
and naturalist confirm the conclusions upon 
which Dr. Schliemann seemed to rush with 
such hasty enthusiasm as to awaken mis- 
trust. 

The basis of all discussion about the early 
condition of the plain of Troy is the map 
of Troas, from the survey of Graves and 
Spratt, 1840, revised and completed by 
‘mile Burnouf, 1879, supplemented as it is 
by special local descriptions. The Mendere 
river, the ancient Scamander, issues from the 
mountains into the plain of the Troad about 
seven miles from the line of coast between 
the promontories Sigeum and Rhoeteum. 
As it approaches the sea it runs so close to 
the line of western heights as to leave no 
intermediate plain of any consequence, and 
thus falsifies all the Homeric local indica- 
tions, which give space for the ships and 
camp of the Greeks and the conflict of the 





armies on the west of the Scamander, At 
present we miss also the confluence of the 
Simois mentioned by Homer, who would thus 
appear to have known nothing of the locality 
personally, and to have owed nothing to 
either hearsay or genuine tradition. But 
the investigations of Dr. Schliemann and 
his friends make it clear that the river has 
changed its course and how it changed it ; 
that it originally followed a channel on 
the eastern side of the plain, received the 
Simois below Ilium, and discharged by 
the eastern promontory of Rheteum. The 
extreme interest of this conclusion lies in 
its vindication of the familiarity of Homer 
with the scene of his poem; it pro- 
vides sufficient extent of shore west of 
the embouchure of the Scamander for the 
fleet to be hauled up, or rather to be 
described as hauled up, and for the camp, 
a fair battle-field on the same side of the 
river, and another eastward below the walls 
of Ilium, between the Scamander and the 
Simois just above their confluence. But it 
may seem futile to endeavour to reconcile the 
topography with Homer if Homer is incon- 
sistent with himself; and this to a certain 
extent he is, though not quite so far as Dr. 
Schliemann himself is prepared to admit. 
Priam, on his way from the city to the camp 
of the Greeks, passes the river at a ford 
(xxiv. 351, 692). When Hector has driven 
the Greeks back within their wall, his army 
bivouacs between the Scamander and the 
ships (viii. 560); and when he is disabled by 
Ajax in the battle near the Greek wall, he 
is taken, on his way to the city, to the same 
ford and laid on the river bank (xiv. 433). 
When Patroclus has driven back the Trojans 
beyond the trench, he turns those who were 
foremost back again, and coops them ‘ be- 
tween the ships, the river, and the high 
wall” (xvi. 394). This must. be the Greek 
wall, not that of Troy, as interpreted by Dr. 
Schliemann (p. 92), for otherwise Troy 
would be on the same side of the river as 
the Greek ships. But then, in the course 
of the battles, as fortune fluctuates, the 
Greeks go backwards and forwards over and 
over again between the ships and up to the 
city wall, and no mention whatever is made 
of crossing the river. 

In the battle, which pauses for the meeting 
of Glaucus and Diomed, the Trojans had 
been driven back to the city (vi. 74), and it 
is quite consistent, therefore, that the fight 
should be described as raging between the 
Xanthus or Scamander and the Simois 
(vi. 4). Nothing, it is true, has been said 
of the passage of the Scamander, but the 
seeming neglect is no doubt due, in this 
case as in the others, to poetical licence ; 
the poet chose to ignore the river here alto- 
gether, as he chose to make the most of it 
when he prepared a striking adventure for 
Achilles and depicted him as contending with 
it in sudden flood. Homer deals with space as 
unscrupulously for his purpose as with time, 
when, after a day unconscionably long, he 
represents the sun as only setting at last in 
consequence of being hurried by the wife of 
Jove. The characteristics of the stream lent 
themselves to such arbitrary treatment. 
“ Although the Scamander has a large 
volume of water in winter and spring, it is 
inthe dry season generally reduced to a very 
shallow brook.” Indeed, when rain in the 
mountains, in April and May, melts the snow 








unusually early, in August and September 


there is no flowing water whatever. We 
have here a natural suggestion of the burn- 
ing up of the river, and consequent distress 
of its fishes, by the fire of Hepheestus (xxi. 
353). On the other hand, Homer must be 
vindicated from one charge of inconsistency 
which Dr. Schliemann thinks himself bound 
to admit respecting the position of the 
tumulus of lus. ‘The position of this as 
marked on the map would have been on the 
left of the original course of the Scamander; 
but it has no claim to be brought into the 
argument; ‘‘the shaft sunk into it gave no 
proof of its claim to be a sepulchre; it rather 
appears to have been a mere hill of river 
sand.’”’ Homer, indeed, only refers to the 
tumulus as at most a low mound with a stele 
upon it, from behind which Paris wounds 
Diomed with an arrow, while still near 
enough for an interchange of taunts (xi. 
372-80). We are thus not called upon to 
identify it anywhere; but it is of more 
importance to show that it had a definite 
position in the scene as conceived by the 
poet. In two allusions (xxiv. 349, ii. 369- 
379) it is distinctly placed on the right of the 
river ; and that it is from his position by it 
there that Hector despatches the luckless 
Dolon on his night expedition (x. 415) is 
quite consistent with his having previously 
held a council of war in the midst of the 
battle-field beyond the Scamander (viii. 490). 
The occasions are different, and Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s difficulty comes from confusing 
them. 

But Prof. Virchow expresses himself as 
more surprised at the reflection of the 
general characteristics of the country than 
even at the proofs of familiarity with the 
plain of Troy itself :— 

“‘T must say I think it impossible that the 
Iliad could ever have been composed by.a man 
who had not been in the country of the Iliad... 
In the Iliad we are struck on the one hand by 
the truth of the general impression of what is 
an extensive district, and on the other by the 
number of distinct views which present to us 
ever fresh spots of the landscape. I do not refer 
merely to Homer’s oft-noticed characteristic 
description of all objects by means of short and 
apt distinctive epithets, as ‘Ida rich in springs,’ 
‘the eddying Scamander,’ ‘ the windy Ilium,’ 
but far more to his almost surprising knowledge 
of the meteorology of the district, of the Flora 
and Fauna, and the social peculiarities of its popu- 
lation. Three thousand years have not sufticed 
to produce any noteworthy alteration in these 
things.” 








ART FOR THE NURSERY. 
The Story of Prince Hildebrand and the 
Princess Ida, by Major T. 8. Seccombe, with 
Illustrations by the Author (De La Rue & 
Co.), contains verses of a romantic and 
humorous sort, and neat and spirited designs 
in outline. The book will suit young girls. 
—Northern Fairy Tales, Illustrated (Sampson 
Low & Co.); The Favorite Album of Fun and 
Fancy, with Illustrations by E. Griset and 
Others (Cassell & Co.); Tim Trumble’s ‘‘ Little 
Mother” (same publishers); Pictures to Paint for 
Little Folks (same publishers); and The Natural 
History Series, consisting of eight little gaudily- 
bound books (Griffith & Farran), all deserve 
praise. The last contains many spirited little 
woodcuts by Mr. H. Weir. The ‘Album’ is 
much enlivened by numerous designs of a 
highly amusing and energetic character by M. 
Griset. These alone should attract all whom 
they may concern. 


Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons have published 
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Little Buttercup’s Picture Book, which contains 


} 


numerous woodcuts of cats and dogs, sketches | 


_ of laughable character, and legendary illus- 
trations of ‘Tom Thumb’ and the like. Some 
of these things are pretty, others are silly. 
The cover is original, and consists of buttercups 
printed in colour on a blue ground; if it were 
not for the figure of a boy reading, which is not 
decorative and is quite out of proportion te the 
flowers, the design would be an example of 
good taste. 
ledge’s Singing Quadrilles, with music by M. B. 


Allow me to offer a short personal explanation. 
Mr. Hyde Clarke remarks (Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst., May, 1880, p. 374) upon the Hittite 
inscriptions that he had at once determined 
them not to be “‘ cattle-marks, as proposed by 
Capt. Burton.” What I said and repeated in 
print was (‘Unexplored Syria,’ vol. i. p. 341): 
‘* My conviction is that the Hamah inscriptions 


| form a link between picture-writing and alpha- 


The same publishers send us Rout- | 


Foster, and Children’s Singing Lancers, with | 


music by L. N. Parker, the whole cleverly illus- 
trated by Mrs. Staples, Mr. A. C. Courbould, 
and Mr. A. D. Longmuir. The music is very 
cheerful and easy. The cover is stupid. What 
the Blackbird Said: a Story in Four Chirps, is 
sent by the same firm. The tale is told with 
taste, animation, and tact by Mrs. F. Locker, 
although her narrative is not free from ‘‘ goodi- 
ness.” There are four illustrations, drawn on 
wood by Mr. R. Caldecott. As pieces of draughts- 
manship they have considerable merit, being care- 
ful and solid even to hardness and dryness, and 


the designs are full of spirit and excellently con- | 
| Hittite Inscriptions’ (Pal. Expl. Fund, Oct., 
| 1880), kindly to refresh his memory with a 


ceived ; the background of the frontispiece, com- 
prising a garden wall with a gate and foliage, 
could hardly be better than it is. The silhouette of 
the blackbird in the foreground is capital. These 
cuts lack ‘‘colour.” Little Wide Awake Picture 
Book, by Mrs. 8. Barker, has a hideous cover, 
but it is surpassed in vulgarity by the cover of 
Prince Darling’s Story Book. Both of these 
books come to us from the above-named firm. 
The former, with a good deal of pictorial trash, 
contains a few superior cuts, such as ‘Good Re- 
solutions,’ p. 159, ‘Granny and Baby,’ p. 41. 
There are many pretty little verses which would 
suit older members of the human race than those 
who affect picture books. Here are the thoughts, 
not of children, but of adults about children. 
The ‘Story Book’ contains more than three 
hundred illustrations to four legends translated 
from the French. Many of the cuts are extremely 
good. The stories are of the legendary and 
romantic kind required. 

An abominable cover does injustice to Messrs. 
Cassell’s Familiar Friends, by O. Patch, illustrated 
with numerous capital woodcuts of animals. Of 
these may be mentioned the truly humorous 
and pathetic group of dogs, “‘in a strange 
home,” on p. 115, a touching ‘‘ study” in the 
Dogs’ Home. ‘ Nobody’s Dog,’ on p. 112, is a 
heartrending picture. The “friends” are all 
domesticated animals, ranging from cats to 
guinea pigs. 








MIDIANITE AND HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 
Trieste, Nov. 24, 1880. 

CERTAIN accidents and occupations have pre- 
vented my noticing at an earlier date two com- 
munications to you which possess a peculiar 
interest. The first is from Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith (No. 2734, March 20th) ; and the second, 
in the next number, is from the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce. Both treat of inscriptions from Taif, 
and both determine them to be Egyptian. 

Ihave nothing to say against the theory of 
Nilotic origin ; but I would point out the identity 
of many characters with those of the inscrip- 
tions in ‘The Gold Mines of Midian’ (pp. 209 
to 213). Compare the circle, plain and bisected, 
simple and ending with one, two, or three tails ; 
the figure called in heraldry a “label,” with 
and without the central leg ; the cross and the 
trident, both of many varieties; the divided 
parallelogram ; the p with detached perpendi- 
cular, generally converted to a horizontal ; and 
the stone-hatchet, by which the hieroglyphs 
denote ‘‘ Neter” (a god). . 

I supposed these epigraphs to be Nabathean. 
Should other finds confirm the suspicion of their 


| the Kings, 105/. 


} 111. 11s, 


Egyptian origin, they will prove that the old | 


Nile dwellers extended through Midian, north 
and south, to El-Hijaz and to Yemen. 


} 


betic characters ; and I would suggest that the 
most feasible way of deciphering them would be 
by comparing them with the wustim (brands) 
of the several Bedawi families.” This is a very 
different thing: neither my lamented friend 
C. Tyrwhitt-Drake nor I fancied that mere 
cattle-marks would be cut in cameo upon the 
hardest basalt. I added instances of an old and 
forgotten alphabetic form surviving amongst the 
Anezeh of North-Central Arabia. 

In conclusion permit me to congratulate Mr. 
Dunbar Heath for the admirable acumen which 
has supplied the ‘“‘ Hittite hieroglyphs” with a 
syllabarium ; and to hope that by future studies 
he will compel scholars to accept his system of 
transliteration. I would also request him, in 
case he should republish his ‘History of the 


glance at ‘ Unexplored Syria’ (vol. i. pp. 341-42). 
Ricuarp F, Burton. 

SALES. 

Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
Saturday last the collection of drawings and 
pictures formed by the late M. His de la Salle. 
The following prices were realized for the 
most important lots:—Drawings—T. Gericault, 
Studies for the Race of the Barberi in Rome, 
11. 1s.; Study of a Female Figure, in colours ; 
on the reverse, a Nude Male Figure, 7s.; a 
Soldier on Horseback, probably after Carl 
Vernet, and Sketch for the ‘Chasseur de la 
Garde,’ 13s.; an Oriental with his Horse, and 
Study of the Picture of ‘Diligence,’ 6s. ; 
Studies of Groups for the ‘Wreck of the 
Méduse,’ 4l. 15s. OC. N. T. Charlet, Standard 
Bearer of the Chasseurs de la Garde, and 
Study of a Man holding a Child in his 


Arms, 10s. Decamps, Sketches of Oriental 
Subjects, and a Carnival Scene, 1/. 10s. N. 
Poussin, The Nurture of Jupiter, 16/. 16s, F. 


Goya, A Man playing the Tambourine, ll. 5s. 
A. L. Girodet-Trioson, Four Studies of Nude 
Figures, 51. 10s. Charlet, Sapeur de la 
Garde Nationale, 1l. 10s.; Study of an English 
Peasant, 10s. 6d. Gericault, Studies of Horses 
for his well-known lithograph, ‘Le Maréchal- 
Ferrant,’ 5/.; another Study for the same, 
6l.; Study of a Dray Horse, on the reverse 
Sketches of London Sweepers, 7l/.; The Coal 
Waggon, study for ‘ Adelphi Wharf,’ Sketches 
on the reverse, 1. 1s.; Portraits of the 
Wife and Children of the Shoemaker at 
whose house Gericault lived when in London, 
4l. 10s. Pictures—-R. P. Bonington, A View in 
the Pyrénées, 52/. 10s.; Gil Blas in the 
Study of the Archbishop of Toledo, 10l. 10s. 
N. T. Charlet, A Soldier of the First Republic, 
201. T. Gericault, Horse Race in Rome, 5l. 5s. ; 
Horses and Grooms, a sketch painted during 
his stay in England, 4l/.; Head of Belisarius, 
a copy after the painting by David in the 
Louvre, 2l. 2s.; Head of a Negro, 2l. 2s.; 
A Lion, a study from the life, 11/. lls.; A 
Horse in a Stable, 5/. 5s. T. Rousseau, Land- 
scape, Sunset, 73/. 10s. Rembrandt, Study of a 
Naked Woman, 200/. Sandro Botticelli, The 
Holy Family, 3571. Bernardino Luini, The 
Nativity, 215/. Francesco Mantegna, The Re- 
surrection, 204/. L’Ortolano, The Adoration of 
A different property—Otto 

Flowers, Insects, and Reptiles, 
Lubernietski, The Senses (set of five), 


Marcelles, 


105. 
The His de la Salle collection of Cinquecento 


| and later medallions, plaques, friezes, antique 
| and Renaissance bronzes has just been dispersed 





under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby, Wij. 
kinson & Hodge, at prices much beyond the 
average. We quote the following :—Lionel of 
Este, with bust of the Duke of Ferrara, by 
Pisano, 251. 10s. Lionel of Este, by the same 
artist, 80/. Lucretia Borgia of Este, Duchegg 
of Urbino, 51l. Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
21l. Malatesta Novello, by Pisano, 41/. Mala. 
testa, with female seated, by Matteo di Pasti, 
321. 10s. Malatesta Isotta da Rimini, 40), 
Piccinino, commander at Perugia, by Pisano, 
81l. Alphonso of Aragon and Sicily, by 
Hierimia, 31/. Alphonsus II. of Aragon, by 
Guaccialotti, 63/. Victorinus Feltre, by Pisano, 
71l. Visconti, by the same, 59/. Alberti, in. 
ventor of the camera obscura, by Mazzuchelli, 
891. Mahomet II., by Bertoldo of Florence, 67!, 
Picus de la Mirandola, by Petrecini, 751. Boldu, 
by himself, 40/.; another specimen, with bust 
to left, 36/. Sforza, fourth Duke of Milan, by 
Sperandio, 96/. Riario Sforza, Lord of Forli, 
1201. Santucci of Urbino, Bishop, by Guaccia- 
lotti, 50/. Sixtus, bust to left, 30/. Savanarola, 
hand issuing from the clouds, holding a dagger, 
261. Julius II., Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, 36I, 
Julius I. , by Caradosso, 521. 10s. Innocens VIIL, 
by Pollaiuolo, 30/. Clemens VII., 291. Pius IIL, 
bust to the right, 67/. Bentivoglio, by Spe- 
randio, 1251. Tartagni, by the same, 80/. Car- 
bone, poet, by the same, 152/. Vechietti, 130), 
Tornabuoni, 801. Albizza, wife of the preceding, 


1411. Sarzanella, by Sperandio, 63/. Salviati, 
1521. Cardinal Grimani, 27]. 10s. Moro of 


Venice, by Pomedello, 431. 
Venice, by the same, 110/. Giovanni Emo, 
by the same, 45/. Jacoba Correggia, by the 
same, 36l. Averoldus Altobellus, 81/. Pizamani, 
bust to left, 70/1. Astallia Diva Julia, 91l. 
Aretino’s Wife and Daughter, 41/. Cosmo IL, 
291. Louis XII., rev., arms of Brittany, 140). 
Francis I. of France, in silver, 7Cl. Henri 
Quatre and Mary de’ Medici, 361. Cardinal 
Richelieu, by Warin, 311. 10s. Memmo, Doge 
of Venice, by Dupré, 31l. 10s. Charles Quint, 
of German work, 45/. Philip, son of Charles 
Quint, 301. Faustina, sen., nearly full-faced, 
431. From among the plaques and bronzes 
the following may be deemed worthy of note: 
Madonna and Child, by Moderno, 36/. Judith 
placing the Head of Holofernes in a Bag, 101I. 
A frieze, with female on her knees before a 
saint, 120/.; the companion, 124/. Bacchants 
assaulting Silenus, 50/. An actor, 47/. The 
Olympic Zeus, 44/. Venus, semi-nude, 38). 
Venus dressing her Hair, 701. Camillus, the 
celebrated general, 50/. A Faun, wanting an 
arm, 1111. Greek Comedian, in sheep's skin, 
2201. Athleta, in the act of running, 30. 
Statuette of Hermes, 31/. Head of a Mule, 
with silver eyes, 75/1. Hermes, holding up his 
right hand, 119/. Satyr, with fruit, 42/. Female 
bust, 46/. Naked man, seated, 401. Antique 
head of the Olympian Zeus, 71l. Bust of a 
Roman soldier, 30/. Female head, 31l. A 
youth, plucking a thorn out of his foot, 46l.; 
another specimen, 331. Lais emerging from 
the Bath, 70l. Alcides, with club, 81/. Alcides 
killing Antzus, 125/. Alcides shooting an 
Arrow, 441. Youth seated on a rock, 411. Semi- 
nude female seated on a rock, 1527. Roman 
seated, 661. Figure of Pomona, 60/. Figure 
of Flora, 30/. A Faun wrestling, 45/. Dying 
Gladiator, 37/. Farnesian Faun, 491. Pomona, 
finely draped modern statue, 1001. The God 
Pan, with horns, by Riccio, 154/. Cinquecento 
bronze statue of a nude female figure diademed, 
1701. The sale was numerously attended by 
English and foreign amateurs, including spiri 
competitors from France and Germany. 

443 lots produced in the aggregate 9,709/. 3s. 


Stefano Magno of 








Gine-Art Gossip, 

THE annual elections of officers and distribu- 
tion of medals to the Students of the Royal 
Academy will take place on the 10th inst. at 
Burlington House. 
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Tue private views of the Winter Exhibition of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours and of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours are 
appointed for to-day (Saturday); the galleries will 
pe opened to the public on Monday next. 

Arrer this week the public will be admitted 
after noon to the National Gallery on the 
students’ days, Thursdays and Fridays, on pay- 
ment of sixpence each person, on the plan which 
has been found valuable at South Kensington. 
As the practice of closing the Gallery during 
the month of October has been abandoned, 
the public will now have much more frequent 
access to it than formerly. The public is 
largely indebted to the efforts of Mr. Henry 
Wallis and a few others who followed him for 
these concessions. 

From circumstances beyond the contro of 
the Council, the Report of the Brading Villa 
Committee was not laid before the Society of 
Antiquaries on Thursday evening last. 

Mr. E. Watrorp has ceased to be connected 
with the Antiquary, which he has edited since 
its commencement. 

Tue French papers announce the death, on 
the 20th ult., of M. Charles Timbal, which fol- 
lowed a severe surgical operation. Born in 
Paris in 1822, he studied under Drolling, and 
made his first appearance in the Salon of 1847. 
In 1848 he produced ‘ La Vierge et Madeleine 
au Calvaire.’ This work was foliowed by 
‘L’Agonie du Christ aux Oliviers,’ ‘ Résurrec- 
tion de la Fille de Jaire,’ ‘La Vierge au Pré- 
toire,’ ‘Jésus montant au Calvaire,’ ‘Savonarole,’ 
‘Les Funérailles,’ ‘L’Eglise Triomphante,’ and 
‘La Présentation de la Sainte Vierge au Temple,’ 
which is in the church of St. Etienne-du-Mont. 
This painter decorated a chapel in the church of 
St. Sulpice ; he obtained a second-class medal 
in 1848 ; two rappels in 1857 and 1859; a first- 
class medal in 1860; the Legion of Honour in 
1864. He was fortunate in forming a consider- 
able and very curious collection of ancient works 
of art, pictures, enamels, ivories, and jewellery, 
which he sold to M. G. Dreyfus. It is said that 
he was moved to part with these treasures by 
the siege of Paris and the fight with the Com- 
mune. A second collection was made by him, 
which is said to be richer than the former one. 


A FinE bust of a child in marble, Italian work 
of the fifteenth century, has been placed in the 
Salle de Michel Ange, Louvre. 

Ir is reported that the Baron Charles de 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, has lately added to his 
collection a superb cup of silver gilt, a marvellous 
work of Jamnitzer, the price of which, it is said, 
was 750,000 francs. 

Dr. Humann—he has been made a Doctor for 
his discoveries—has unearthed at Pergamus a 
marble statue of Athene, headless, but retaining 
both its arms. Fragments of the Gigantomachy 
continue to be found. 

Mr. ALFRED Marks, of Long Ditton, the Hon. 
Sec. of the Society for Photographing Relics of 
Old London, writes to us:—‘‘ Many of your 
readers will be interested to learn that the 
famous ‘Sir Paul Pindar,’ in Bishopsgate Street, 
will before long be pulled down, the house 
having, with others, been bought by the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital as the site of a new 
hospital. This public-house is the last remain- 
ing relic of the splendid mansion built by Sir 
Paul Pindar at about the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth or the early years of JamesI. The 
ceilings in this and the adjoining houses to the 
south, pulled down four years ago, were 
described by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, in his 
admirable paper on the Ward of Bishopsgate, 
as ‘some of the most glorious ceilings which 
our country can furnish.’ The South Kensing- 
ton Museum possesses the ceilings removed from 
the adjoining houses, and I hope may acquire 
thatstill remaining inthe ‘Sir Paul Pindar,’ as well 
as the admirable and thoroughly characteristic 
external woodwork of what Mr. Hugo called 





‘by far the finest edifice of the kind in 
London.’ I may add that for the present the 
house will, I believe, be freely shown to any one 
interested in antiquities.” 

Ir has been officially announced that the pic- 
tures to be exhibited in the next Salon shall 
not exceed 3,000 in number, about a quarter 
less than the number which wearied the 
world this year. M. E. About has shown 
much good sense in proposing that the best 
500 paintings shall be set apart in a single 
room or rooms. A committee was appointed 
to consider this merciful proposition. Expe- 
rience shows that selection is absolutely in- 
despensable and inevitable. The only question 
is whether a more or less educated committee 
shall make a selection for the benefit of the 
public, or each visitor shall pick for himself, 
the operation of choice being thus performed 
some hundreds of thousands of times. It 
would be better for everybody, especially for 
the painters of bad and indifferent pictures, if 
public exhibitions were reduced to half their 
— dimensions, and occurred about half as 
often. 








MUSIC 


—~_e— 


THE WEEK. 


HER Masesty’s THEATRE.—‘ Maria di Gand.” 
CrysTaL PaLace.—Fighth Saturday Concert. 
Sr. JAMgEs’s HALL.—Mr. Cowen’s Second Concert. 


DirricuLt as the position of an opera 
Impresario must of necessity be in many 
respects, no extraordinary foresight would 
seem to be required in the selection of 
novelties likely to have a beneficial influence 
on the managerial treasury. For years the 
current of popular opinion has set so strongly 
against new works based on the conventional 
lines of Italian opera, that it would appear 
comparatively easy to avoid mistakes. The 
successes of the past twenty years, such as 
‘Faust,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘ Mefistofele,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
‘ Aida,’ and perhaps one or two others, have 
been operas in which increased dramatic 
interest, orchestral colouring, the abandon- 
ment of stereotyped forms, and greater unity 
between music and drama, are more or less 
conspicuous. Many masterpieces of modern 
musicians are still unknown in London, any 
one of which, it might be confidently pre- 
dicted, would handsomely repay the cost of 
production on an adequate scale. Leaving 
Wagner out of account, the time is surely 
ripe for one of the works of Hector Berlioz ; 
or, if this be considered overweening am- 
bition, Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte’ and Goetz’s 
‘ Francesca di Rimini’ are ready to hand, as 
are also the scores of Boito’s talented coun- 
trymen, Ponchielli and Franco Faccio. 
Public taste having indicated with tolerable 
clearness the course to be pursued, the pro- 
duction of such an opera as Signor Tito 
Mattei’s ‘Maria di Gand’ at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre would excite surprise were it not that 
opera managers are sometimes swayed by 
other considerations than the simple laws of 
demand and supply. But we have no right 
to take into account any such considerations, 
and, viewed either from an art or a com- 
mercial standpoint, Mr. Armit’s policy is 
wholly indefensible. ‘Maria di Gand’ 
being destined beyond all question to a brief 
existence only on the stage, it would be a 
profitless task to devote more space to its 
description than is necessary as a mere 
matter of record. The title may be sug- 
gestive to some of Mary of Burgundy, who 


00 ane a prominent part in the troublous 
istory of Ghent; or perhaps of Maria, 
sister of Charles V. Neither of these, how- 
ever, is the heroine. The librettist, Signor 
G. T. Cimino, has taken his ideas from 
Sardou’s play, ‘La Patrie,’ in which the 
principal female figure is Doiia Dolores. 
The marital relations of George of Ghent 
and Mary—the Count Rysoor and Dolores of 
the original—and the guilty love of the latter 
for Richard Orley (Karloo van der Noot in 
Sardou), form the motive of the opera, the 
oppression of the Flemings by the notorious 
Duke of Alva being introduced merely for 
spectacular reasons. The duke himself, a 
terrible personage in history, is a mere lay 
figure, and even the principal characters 
are drawn with such a feeble hand, and 
speak in such commonplace language, that it 
is impossible to feel the slightest interest in 
their movements. In other words, the book 
is of the old flaccid type, as if nothing had 
been written and nothing said concerning 
the necessity for vital improvements in the 
literary portion of the lyric drama. If 
the statement be true, however, that the 
work is already twelve years old, this weak- 
ness is to be accounted for to some extent. 
The opera was tried at St. George’s Hall 
two years ago, and has since then undergone 
extensive revision and elaboration at the 
hands of the composer, with the object of 
rendering it more suited to the tastes of 
present audiences. But no amount of patch- 
work will serve to make a work acceptable 
which is grounded on false principles and 
written in a worn-out style ; nor will it give 
vitality to music in which freshness of idea 
is conspicuous by its absence. Remembering 
that Signor Tito Mattei isthe author of some 
charming songs and agreeable piano pieces, 
the complete want of individuality in ‘ Maria 
di Gand’ is surprising. Now it is Donizetti 
or Rossini, now Verdi, and now Meyerbeer, 
under whose influence the composer illus- 
trates the subject-matter before him. But 
for a single phrase, or even a harmonic 
progression, to strike the ear with the 
force of novelty, we listen in vain from the 
first bar to the last. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that if the music is wholly without 
interest, it is also without offence. Signor 
Tito Mattei does not seek to cloak his poverty 
of invention by adopting a misty and con- 
fused style of utterance, and for thus avoid- 
ing the besetting sin of many modern com- 
posers he deserves approbation. He writes 
easily and naturally, apparently quite con- 
tent to follow humbly in the footsteps of 
greater men. He expresses strong emotion 
by the means generally thought to be 
appropriate in Italian opera, and his melo- 
dies would be pleasing if they were not so 
full of reminiscences. Nothing in the first, 
second, or fourth acts stands out with 
sufficient prominence to merit individual 
comment. Inthe third act there is a march, 
based on a bright and tuneful subject, and, 
with the usual adjuncts of a military band 
and crowds of supers on the stage, the 
ensemble of this scene is effective. The 
finale of the act is undeniably well written, 
though its pattern is very conventional. 
With this exception the concerted music is 
weak, the part writing being of the simplest. 
Signor Tito Mattei’s orchestration is superior 
to that of Bellini and Donizetti, and ap- 





proaches nearer to that of Meyerbeer and 
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Gounod. But of the subtle effects to be 
gained by peculiarities of tone colouring he 
apparently knows little or nothing; for 
example, the passages allotted to the corno 
inglese and the bass clarinet would be 
equally appropriate if played by any other 
instrument of similar compass. The perform- 
ance at Her Majesty’s Theatre is worthy of 
praise. New and effective scenery has been 
painted, and the ensemble, if not of striking 
merit, is quite efficient. Madame Zacchi is 
vocally and dramatically equal to the title 
réle, which is not a very important part, the 
principal solo being excised. Signor Runcio, 
by far the most capable tenor in the com- 
pany, gives full effect to the character of the 
proscribed Richard Orley, and Signor Aldi- 
ghieri makes the most of theinjured husband, 
George of Ghent. Other parts are satis- 
factorily filled by Mdlle. Barnadelli, Signor 
Ordinas, and Signor Bonetti. But when 
everything that is possible has been said in 
favour of ‘Maria di Gand’ and its per- 
formance, there remains the question, Why 
was it produced? It will serve one useful 
purpose in enabling us to estimate the 
advance made since the time when operas of 
this kind were considered the highest form 
of the lyric drama; and the comparison may 
afford some ground for a feeling of con- 
gratulation, for which Mr. Armit may be 
thanked. But the pause must not be too 
prolonged, and it will be to the general 
advantage if progress is quickly resumed. 
M. Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for violoncello in 
A minor, which was performed for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace concerts last 
Saturday, is not a work which will add to 
the reputation of itscomposer. Like all M. 
Saint -Saéns’s music which we have heard, 
it is very cleverly constructed, and contains 
points of considerable interest, but the 
able French musician in his experiments 
in new forms often destroys the unity of his 
work asa whole. His violoncello concerto, 
which “G.,” in the analytical programme, 
correctly describes as being rather a con- 
certino, suffers from an effect of patchiness, 
in spite of the fact that the theme of the 
first movement is reintroduced in the finale. 
The theme itself also is of no great musical 
value, having a suspicion of dryness about 
it. The best part of the work is certainly 
the allegro con moto which takes the place of 
the usual slow movement; this is graceful 
and piquant, thoroughly French in style, 
and charmingly orchestrated. For the rest 
of the concerto it is impossible to care 
much. The very showy solo part was 
played by M. Hollman, solo violoncellist to 
the King of Holland, who on this occasion 
made his first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. M. Hollman has a remarkably 
powerful tone, which in a small room would 
probably sound coarse, but in the large 
concert-hall at Sydenham was singularly 
full and sonorous. His intonation is good, 
and his execution clear and finished. A 
second novelty at these concerts was a short 
Adagio for violin and viola so/i, accompanied 
by the basses, from one of Mozart’s Diverti- 
menti, recently published for the first time 
in the complete edition of the composer’s 
works now being issued. The movement is 
full of its author’s characteristic flow of 
melody, butis not otherwise very remarkable. 
The solo parts were excellently played by 
Messrs. Jung and Krause. The orchestra 





gave very finely Beethoven’s Overture to 
‘Coriolan’ and Brahms’s Symphony in co 
minor ; Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist, 
and two ballet airs from Ponchielli’s ‘ Le 
Due Gemelle’ concluded the concert. 

The second of Mr. Cowen’s four Saturday 
orchestral concerts, which was given at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday evening, showed 
in one respect a marked improvement on the 
first. As we had occasion to speak of the 
coldness and want of spirit which then 
impaired the effect of the orchestral playing, 
it is a simple act of justice to Mr. Cowen to 
say that last Saturday’s performance left on 
this score little or nothing to desire. The 
programme was again most excellent. A 
really admirable performance of Haydn’s 
Symphony in o (the first of the ‘Salomon 
set’’) opened the concert, the two novelties 
of which were both from English pens. Mr. 
W. Shakespeare’s Dramatic Overture in p 
was (welearnfrom the programme) composed 
six years ago, and has recently been entirely 
rewritten. It is a piece of sterling work- 
manship, containing passages of real beauty 
—especially the second subject of the allegro 
—excellently treated, and well scored. It 
was capitally rendered by the band, though 
the tone of the violins sounded to us some- 
what weak, considering their number. The 
second novelty was a suite de ballet in 
six numbers, entitled ‘The Language of 
the Flowers,’ by Mr. Cowen. Though not 
all equal in merit, they are all perfectly 
clear in form and intelligible, while they 
are exquisitely instrumented. We consider 
the first, second, and fifth the most success- 
ful; the second especially (a very graceful 
andante in F) is a little gem. By the way, 
why has Mr. Cowen employed such a singu- 
lar sequence of keys as G, F, B flat, o, A 
minor and major, and E flat ? It is true that 
by connecting one number with its prede- 
cessor by a short prelude the harshness of 
the immediate juxtaposition of unrelated 
keys is avoided; but a better choice of 
tonalities might easily have been made. 
Goetz’s Pianoforte Concerto, played a fort- 
night previously at the Crystal Palace, was 
a welcome item in the programme. The 
solo part was fairly well rendered by 
Madame Frickenhaus, who, however (pro- 
bably through nervousness), impaired the 
effect of the first movement by unduly 
hurrying the time. Weber’s Overture to 
the ‘Ruler of the Spirits’ concluded the 
concert. The soloists were Madame Patey 
and Signor Foli. 








NOTES FROM VIENNA. 

THE present Vienna opera season promises to 
be remarkable, among other features, for inter- 
esting revivals. Great things are expected of the 
approaching production of Cherubini’s ‘ Medea,’ 
with Frau Materna—the memorable heroine of 
the ‘ Nibelungen’ trilogy at the Bayreuth festi- 
val, who also made so favourable an impression 
at the subsequent Wagner Concerts at the Albert 
Hall—in the title réle. Weber’s ‘ Preciosa’ 
and ‘ Euryanthe’ are to follow, and already the 
ball has been opened by the representation—the 
first here for some years—of Wagner’s ‘ Meister- 
singer.’ That this opera, a favourite all over 
Germany, should as yet be known but in frag- 
ments to the English public can only be due to 
the fact that till quite recently no opera had a 
chance of an adequate rendering in London 
except on the “‘ Italian” stage. Much as ‘ Tann- 
hiuser’ and ‘Lohengrin’ may suffer by such 
transmutation, the ‘ Meistersinger’ would suffer 





more. Enchanting goddesses and enchanted 
knights may adopt what language they pleay 
when they visit this earth, but Hans Sachs, th, 
sturdy old Niirnberg cobbler, and his jo; 

apprentices discoursing in the soft - syllable 
language of Petrarch would be an incongruj 

of the very worst. But it is impossible for a 
English spectator to witness the excellent per- 
formances of the work here under Herr Richter, 
conductorship without an increased desire tha 
the oft-repeated promises of its production jy 
London may speedily be fulfilled. It would } 
a revelation to many of Richard Wagner; 
admirers in our own country of the Versatility 
of his powers, both as dramatist and composer, 
Now no opera with a bad libretto—Mozarts 
‘Zauberfléte,’ perhaps, alone excepted—has eye 
achieved a lasting success, and no composer hag 
ever shown himself more alive to the importane 
of this point than the author of the ‘ Meister. 
singer,’ an opera both national and original, ful] 
of local colour and life, based on a subject of 
evergreen interest. The scene, picturesque old 
Niirnberg ; the time, the Feast of St. John, 300 
years ago ; burghers and peasants all in quaint, 
bright holiday costume. The story is one pre. 
eminently suited for musical illustration, as a 
slight outline of it will show. Pogner, a leader 
among the Niirnberg bards, has a_ beautiful 
daughter, Eva, whose hand he has promised to 
that competitor who shall carry off the palm 
in the coming contest of the Meistersiinger, 
But her heart is gone to Walther, a youthful 
stranger who is enamoured of her and boldly 
aspires to enter the lists and win the priz, 
though he is unknown in Niirnberg and not yet 
named ‘‘ master” by any guild. He appears 
before the bards in council, and scandalizes 
them by his claim to be received among them, 
together with his confession, in the beautiful 
song ‘‘ Am stillen Herd,” that nature and the 
great works of great men have been his teachers, 
and of the technical jargon and preliminary 
stages insisted on by the school he knows 
nothing. They consent to give him a hearing, 
but Beckmesser, a ridiculous old pedant, the 
butt of the piece, who aspires to win Eva for 
himself, is appointed umpire. Walthez, put on 
trial, surprises them with a charming ‘‘ Lenzes 
Lied,” which, however, he is hardly allowed to 
finish. Beckmesser pronounces its unqualified 
condemnation, and all the masters; Hans Sachs 
excepted, concur in his verdict. In_ short, 
Walther is a genius, and on him is fulfilled the 
pithy saying of Hans Sachs, ‘“ Among the 
masters, he is worst off who is himself a master 
born.” In the second act, Walther, and the no 
less indignant Eva, plan to fly together. Hence 
results a capital scene, in front of the houses of 
Sachs and of Eva’s father, that stand opposite 
each other. The good old shoemaker, the 
guardian genius of both lovers, has got wind of 
the intended elopement, and means to prevent 
it, persuaded of Walther’s eventual triumph 
over the mastersingers. So he keeps on the 
alert, and the fugitives, concealed in the bushes, 
vainly await a favourable moment to escape. 
Sachs, seated at his door, cubbling away, makes 
the air ring with his song, ‘‘ Eva aus dem 
Paradies,” of which the words, pointed at Eva, 
convey a warning that strikes her with compune- 
tion. Beckmesser now comes on the scene, 
posts himself under Eva’s window, and woos 
her with a serenade. Sachs rallies him unmer¢i- 
fully, and highly comic are the passages between 
thetwo. Beckmesser struggles with his serenade 
—a clever parody of the florid, conventio 
style, till recently so much in vogue—the wicked 
Sachs driving him to distraction by ceaselessly 
hammering at a pair of shoes. The singer flies 
into a passion at last, a quarrel ensues, the 
neighbours, eager for a fray, rush on, and in the 
tumult the lovers hope to slip away unnoticed. 
But Sachs, still on the watch, intercepts their 
flight—sends Eva flying back into her father’s 
house, and carries off Walther by force with him 
into his own. 
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The third act gives us the triumph of genius 
over prejudice, envy, and obtuseness. Walther 
has dreamed a song in a dream ; he confides his 
inspiration to Sachs, who feels confident that 
this time he can safely defy his detractors. 
Sachs, whose part was admirably filled on 
this occasion by Herr Scaria, is a pathetic 
figure, deeply true to nature, a trusty shoe- 
maker, a mediocre poet, but a sincere lover 
ofthe beautiful, and therefore ready to acknow- 
ledge and honour the real master singer where- 
ever he meets him. Beckmesser, finding on 
the table the words of Walther’s dream- 
song, noted down by Sachs, appropriates the 

em, believing it to be Sachs’s work. Now 
follows the musical composition. Beckmesser, 
trying to adapt the words he has stolen to his 
own ridiculous melody, makes nonsense of the 

em, falters, breaks down, and covers himself 
with disgrace. When he retorts on his derisive 
audience that the poet is no other than their 
favourite, Sachs, the latter names Walther as the 
composer, and calls upon him to sing the song 
assung it should be. Walther comes forward, 
and his beautiful Preislied carries masters and 
mob before it alike. The mastership, the prize, 
and Eva are unanimously accorded him, amid 
general applause. 

The opera is one that makes great demands on 
all concerned in its representation. The per- 
formance at Vienna is satisfactory in every 
respect. The rendering of the choruses espe- 
cially is calculated to fill the English opera- 
goer with envy. Wagner’s masterly treatment 
of this feature is perhaps nowhere more happily 
displayed than in this work. The flippant and 
festive songs of the apprentices, the choruses of 
the different guilds, the street tumult, the well- 
known chorale, ‘‘ Wach auf,” Nurnberg’s homage 
to Sachs, so full of beauty in various styles, can 
but raise regret at the absence of the chorus 
element from the composer’s later, more strictly 
conceived, lyrical dramas. The precision and 
firmness of execution of Herr Richter’s band 
are beyond all praise. Among the singers, 
besides Herr Scaria, mentioned above, Herr 
Schmitt, in the comic part of David, the shoe- 
maker's apprentice, and Herr Rokitansky as 
Pogner, deserve special notice. The Grand 
Opera at Vienna holds a high place among in- 
stitutions of the kind—perhaps the highest, 
taken altogether. With Mesdames Pauline 
Lucca, Materna, and Bianchi for prime donne, 
none here can complain that ‘‘stars” are 
wanting, nor yet, seeing that none of the 
subordinate features is neglected, and the 
instrumental is never sacrificed to the vocal 
department, that the ‘‘star system” is in 
vogue. Here, again, nightly performances, on 
a scale quite equal to that of Covent Garden, 
and with an even greater variety of programme 
(in the last twenty-one days twenty-one different 
operas have been given), are found compatible 
with a superior standard of execution. It is the 
custom to stigmatize the Viennese as a most 
frivolous people, but it must be owned they 
take their music in earnest. Nowhere, perhaps, 
even in Germany, does it form so intimate and 
80 prominent a part of social life, and on this 
and its results I propose to say a few words in 
a future letter. 








Musical Gossiy. 


TE programmes of the Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts consisted entirely of familiar 
works, and, therefore, need only formal record. 
On Saturday, Beethoven’s Quartet in r, Op. 59, 
No.1; Rubinstein’s Sonata in D, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, Op. 18 ; three of D. Scarlatti’s 
Piano Sonatas, and Beethoven’s Romance in a, 
for violin, were given. On Monday the items 
_ Schubert’s Ottet, Haydn’s Trio in c, 

hopin’s Barcarolle for piano, and Molique’s 
Saltarella in a, for violin. Herr Straus was the 
leader and Mdlle. Janotha the pianist on both 
occasions. Miss Thorndike was the vocalist on 





Saturday, and Miss Marian Mackenzie on 
Monday. 


THE first of four Trio Concerts, given by Herr 
Max Laistner (pianoforte), Herr Emil Mahr 
(violin), and Herr Anton Bouman (violoncello), 
took place at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. The programme included Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata for piano and violin ; a Violon- 
cello Concerto, by M. S. de Lange; Rubinstein’s 
Trio in B flat, Op. 52, &c. Miss Hilda Wilson was 
the vocalist. The next concert will take place 
on Thursday evening, March 10th, 1881. 


THE accounts of the recent festival at Leeds 
have been closed, and show even more gratify- 
ing results than were anticipated. The atten- 
dance was 14,854, an increase of 1,454 over the 
festival of 1877; and the nett profits 2,371I., 
against 8001. 

THE programme of Mr. George Riseley’s sixth 
Monday Popular Concert, given at the Colston 
Hall, last Monday, included Haydn’s ‘ Clock’ 
Symphony, the Overtures to the ‘Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage’ (Mendelssohn), ‘ Rosa- 
munde’ (Schubert), and ‘Die Felsenmiihle’ 
(Reissiger), and Gounod’s Entr’acte from ‘ La 
Colombe’ and ‘ Funeral March of a Marionette.’ 


Miss Emity LawrENcE gave an evening 
concert, with a very good miscellaneous pro- 
gramme, at the Royal Academy of Music last 
Tuesday. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Edin- 
burgh University Musical Society, the president, 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, announced the fulfilment 
of a long cherished wish that each of the 
Scottish Universities should possess a Students’ 
Musical Society of its own. 


Tue first of a series of Trio Concerts was 
given at Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hamp- 
stead, on Tuesday last, when the chief items of 
the programme were Schubert’s Trioin B flat, 
Beethoven’s Trio in £ flat, Op. 1, No. 1, 
Handel’s Violin Sonata in a, and a selection 
from a MS. Suite for piano duet, by Miss Mary 
G. Carmichael. The remaining concerts of the 
series are fixed for December 14th, January 11th 
and 25th. 


Mr. Joun Boosey has successfully commenced 
his fifteenth series of Ballad Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, two concerts having already been 
given—on the 26th ult. and the lst inst. The 
steady support given by the public to Mr. 
Boosey is fairly deserved, for, though not 
appealing to the highest musical tastes, these 
entertainments are excellent of their kind. A 
special feature of the present series has been the 
finished part-singing of the Glee Choir of the 
South London Association, conducted by Mr. 
L. C. Venables. 


Mr. Aptommas, the well-known harpist, an- 
nounces a recital on his instrument, to be given 
at the Steinway Hall next Tuesday afternoon, 
on which occasion he will make his first appear- 
ance in London after an absence of five years. 


M. Henri Reser, a distinguished French 
composer and theorist, died in Paris on the 24th 
ult., at the age of seventy-three. He was a 
native of Mulhouse, in Alsace, and studied 
music at the Conservatoire in Paris, where for 
several years past he had been one of the pro- 
fessors of composition. The list of his works 
includes five operas, four symphonies, several 
instrumental quintets, quartets, and trios, 
besides various songs, pianoforte pieces, &c. 
He also published a treatise on harmony. 

Ar the special desire of the King of Bavaria, 
the prelude to Wagner’s new music-drama 
‘Parsifal’ was performed by the orchestra of the 
Munich opera during the composer’s recent stay 
in that city. 

M. Vicror Massé has resigned his Professor- 
ship of Composition at the Paris Conservatoire 
in consequence of ill health, and has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Ernest Guiraud. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS * Every Night at 8.30. LOUIS and 
FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, Mr. VING. t 7.30, ‘BYGONES.’ 
Doors open at 7. MORNING PERFORMANCES of ‘The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS,’ SATURDAY, December 4th, and SATURDAY, December 
llth, at 2.30. Doors open at 2. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5. 
Seats booked by letter or telegram. 








THE WEEK. 
HAayMARKET.—Revival of ‘The Vicarage’ and ‘Schoul.’ 
Gairry.—Revival of ‘The Musical Box,’ by F. C. Burnand, 

and ‘ Kerry,’ by Dion Boucicault. 
ADELPHI.—Revival of ‘ The Green Bushes.’ 
GAIETY (Matinées).—Revival of ‘ Andy Blake.’ 
Miss Sothern and Mr. Dion G. Boucicault. 


TuE only novelty, if such it may be called, 
introduced into the programme with which 
the Haymarket Theatre has reopened under 
the Bancroft management, consists in the 
revival of the domestic comedietta of ‘The 
Vicarage.’ This pleasant little piece, adapted 
by Mr. Clement Scott from ‘Le Village’ of 
M. Octave Feuillet, and produced three 
years ago at the Prince of Wales’s, shows 
at their very best the more prominent mem- 
bers of the Haymarket company. It would 
be unkind, but would scarcely be unjust, to 
say that ‘School,’ which follows, shows them 
at their worst. In spite of the tender 
and sympathetic wooing of Mr. Conway and 
Miss Marion Terry as Lord Beaufoy and 
Bella Farintosh, the performance as a whole 
is extravagant and farcical. 

Extravagance, that great and constant 
blemish of English acting, is even more ap- 
parent at the Gaiety in the performance of 
Mr. Burnand’s play of ‘The Musical Box.’ 
When first seen, three years ago, at the same 
theatre, this piece, which is a version of the 
delightful comedy of M. Gondinet, ‘Le 
Homard,’ received from its principal ex- 
ponents —the same who now appear—an 
interpretation which, though preposterous, 
appears moderate by that now supplied. 
Neither Mr. Terry nor Mr. Royce seems to 
be aware how complete a confession of inca- 
pacity is made when, in order to produce 
the laughter which MM. Geoffroy and Gil 
Perez obtained by perfectly legitimate 
means, he is compelled to resort to the 
wildest kind of physical extravagance. Arm- 
ing himself with a roll of paper, which he 
uses as a species of stick, Mr. Royce con- 
stantly belabours with it the back or the 
head of his associate. At one time he sits 
down upon a hat, at another he has a species 
of duel with Mr. Terry, the weapons being 
umbrellas. A performance such as that now 
given at the Gaiety is enough to justify the 
severest things that French criticism has 
found to say concerning English acting. In 
‘Kerry,’ a version by Mr. Boucicault of ‘La 
Joie fait Peur’ of Madame de Girardin, 
Mr. Terry as the old servant, a réle created 
by Mr. Boucicault, displays some acting of 
a very different stamp. The kind of humour 
with which Mr. Boucicault enlivened the 
character Mr. Terry does not possess. His 
performance is none the less creditable. Con- 
cerning some of those by whom Mr. Terry is 
supported it is difficult to speak with the 
equanimity befitting criticism. 

In consequence of the disappearance of 
Mr. Boucicault, the Adelphi has revived the 
old drama of ‘The Green Bushes.’ The 
cast includes some capable actors. So extra- 
vagant are, however, the story and incidents 
of a piece that is yet less than half a century 
old, that the interest inspired by the per- 
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formance is that which attaches to the 
presentation of a dramatic curiosity. 

At a Matinée at the Gaiety Mr. Dion G. 
Boucicault, a son of the well-known drama- 
tist, appeared as Andy Blake in his father’s 
play of the same name. Mr. Boucicault, jun., 
showed himself a competent actor, possessing 
a combination of humour and pathos kindred 
with that for which his father has long been 
known. Very little practice will suffice to 
secure Mr. Boucicault, jun., a prominent 
position in the art he has adopted. As the 
heroine of the same piece, Miss Eva Sothern, 
a daughter of the well-known comedian, made 
a modest début. Her performance revealed 
grace and tenderness. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


A TRANSLATION, by Mr. W. Archer, of Ibsen’s 
play ‘ The Pillars of Society,’ will, we under- 
stand, be produced at the Gaiety "Matinées in 
the course of the present month. As this will 
be the means of introducing to the English 
public a prominent and an original poet, we 
venture to ask of Mr. Hollingshead a cast for the 
piece worthy of the occasion. Recent Matinées 
at the Gaiety have been far from satisfactory. 

Tue Hestia of Athens has lately given some 
extracts from the translation into modern Greek 
of Shakspeare’s ‘Macbeth,’ now preparing by 
Mr. D. Bikelas. The whole play with a transla- 
tion of ‘Hamlet’ will soon be published at 
Athens as a sequel to the first volume of Shak- 
spearean translations by the same eminent lit- 
térateur, which appeared some four years ago, 
containing ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Othello,’ and 
‘King Lear.’ These translations, which are the 
first of any note ever attempted in the modern 
Greek idiom, are spoken of very highly. 








T.—T. 8.—A. H.—S. D. P.— 
J.—H. B. R.—M. B. A.— 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. 
N. C.—A. 8S. H.—H. M.—B. G. 
J. M.—received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








This day is published, in illustrated cover, price 1s. 
AU BIS So & A 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ The GAME HEN,’ 
: Flitters, ‘Tatters, and the Counsellor,’ ‘Christy Carew,’ 
* The Hon. Miss Ferrard,’ ‘ Hogan, 
_W illiam Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


A TALE of VENICE: a 
And LYRICS. 
By CHARLOTTE G. O'BRIEN, Author of ‘ Light and Shade.’ 
M. H. Gill & Son, 50, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C 
: Eighth Thousand, Enlarged, 80 pp. 8vo. price 1s. post free, 
T HOUGHTS on THEISM; with Suggestions 
towards a Public Religious Service in Harmony with Modern 
Sei ence and Philosophy. 
‘An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.’’-— Echo. 
“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognized 
and endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the times.’ 
Sussex Daily News. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo. elegantly printed on hand-made paper, cloth, 
price 6s. 


TTIC SALT; or, Epigrammatic Sayings, Health- 
ful, opie tae and Wise, Collected from the Wo orks of MOR- 
TIMER COLLINS. By FRANK KERSLAKE. 

* As an epigrammatist he has had few equals and only one superior in 
his time ‘This choice little book has come like a little bunch of field 
and garden flowers for his tomb."’—Daily Telegraph 

“A marvellous combination of epigram, humour, 
reflec tion.’’—Press and St. James's Chronic'e. 

om the works of many writers of far wider popularity it would be 
difficult to make an equally attractive collection.'"—Graphic. 
Robson | & Co, 43, Cranbourn- street, L Leicester- square, Ww.c. 


wisdom, and 


Now ready, 2 vols. at all Li ibraries, 


sat RES: Political and Social. In Prose and 
Verse. Edited by W. H. C. NATION. 
* Bright, pithy, and smart, the volumes are mighty pleasant reading.”’ 
Sunday Times 
“ The foibles and vanities of our time are frequently commented upon, 
and exposed in imaginary conversations, in ‘reflections’ culled, for in- 
stance, from ‘a street lamp,’ which is supposed to know a great deal of 
= 4 passing events, a‘ train of thought, the train being that of a rail- 
The Satires are piquant and refreshing, and the follies at which 
bie strike ought to suffer some damage.’’— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: Provost & Co. 40, Tavistock-street, W.C. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 
J; TH ANNUAL REPORT of the SOCIETY for 


the TOTAL ABOLITION of VIVISECTION. 

British Assoc. myc igy e Society — Professor Owen—Dr. Pye 
Smith—The Kev. J. G. Wood—Lewes Students ip—Licences granted, 
and Experiments performed, under ‘** Cruelty to Animals Act ’’—Hibbert 
Lectures—Ernest Renan—The Koyal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals — Earlham Temperance Series — Ovariotomy — Dr 
Clay and Mr. Spencer Wells, F.R.C.8.—Canon Duckworth—Bishop of 
Peterborough—Earl of Pembroke, &c. 

8vo. pp. 148, price 1s. 6d. 
Pickering & Co. 196, Piccadilly, London, W.; 





and Mr. George R 


Jesse, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Henbury, near Macclesfield, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIS T. 


——= 
Prince One Shilling, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, established 


Thirty Yearsagoin America, but hitherto exc tnded from this Country 
on account of its containing Copyright Matter, is undoubtedly the 
cheapest and best Magazine in the World. It consists of 160 royal 
&vo. pages, and from 70 to 100 superb Wood Engravings. A Serial 
Story (to run for the year), by THOMAS HARDY. Author of* Far 
from the Ma adding Crowd,’ &c., commences in the DECEMBER 
Number. It is illustrated by Du Maurier. The rest of the contents 
is most varied and entertaining. 
.” The DECEMBER Number commences the Volume. 


The EVE of ST. AGNES. By John 


KEATS. Illustrated in 19 Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, 
cloth extra, 21s 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, Proof Impressions on Japanese paper, bound 
in vellum, of which only 5v Copies exist, are ready, price 3/. 3s. 


AFTER SUNDOWN; or, the Palette 


and the Pen. By W. W. FENN, Author of * Blind-man’s Holiday,’ 
&c. With Portrait of Author. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 24s. 

New Edition, illustrated, 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. By One of the 


FOOLS. Small post Svo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. By 
Judge TOURGEE. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ACROSS THE ZODIAC.’ 


ERRANT: a Life Story of Latter-Day 


Chivalry. By PERCY GREG. 3 vols. 
PRINCE FORTUNE and PRINCE 
FATAL. By Mrs. CARRINGTON,. 3 vols. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


STEAM HOUSE. By Jules 


Part I. The DEMON of CAWNPORE. Fully illustrated. 


The 


VERNE. 


PEASANT LIFE in the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘The 
English Peasantry,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘Sylvan Spring,’ ‘The 
Fern World,’ ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘Burnham Beeches.’ * Trees 
and Ferns,’ &c. Crown 8vo. about 350 pages, 10s. 6d. [| Ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY ofthe BRITISH 


SCHOOL of PAINTING. By GEO. H. SHEPHERD. Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of 


the GREAT ARTISTS are— 


FRA ANGELICA and MASACCIO. Early Flo- 
rentine Painters of the XVth Century. By CATHERINE MARY 
PHILLIMORE, Author of ‘The Legend of the Cenacolo,’&c. Llus- 
trated with numerous Engravings. Bound in ornamented cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. 


FRA BARTOLOMMEO and ANDREA del SARTO. 
Florentine Painters of the XVth Century. By LEADER SCOTT, 
Author of ‘A Nook in the Apennines.’ Llustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Bound in ornamented cloth, price 3s. td. 

*,* Others in preparation. 


The STORY of the ZULU CAM- 


P AIGN. By Major ASHE (late King’s Dragoon Guards), Author of 

‘The Military Institutions of France,’ &c.; and Captain the Hon. 
E. V. WYATY EDGELL (17th Lancers, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated 
by special permission to Her Imperial Highness the Empress Eugénie. 
l6s. 


The NAVAL BRIGADE in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By HENRY F. NORBURY, C.B. R.N. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


The IRISH LAND QUESTION: its 


Parliamentary History, from 1829 to 1869; and the my 
and Results of the Ulster Custom. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN > 
Barrister-at- Law, Author of ‘The Irish Land Question and English 
Public Opinion.’ Second Edition. 6s 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, By Frede- 


RICK G. STEPHENS Large-Paper Edition, crown 4to. with 
Permanent Reproductions of 16 Engravings, after Sir Edwin's most 
famous Paintings, and Fac-similes of many of his Etchings Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, bevelled boards and gilt edges, price 21s. - 
(Ready. 


MEN of MARK. Volume V. Contain- 


ing 36 very fine Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs of Men of the 

Day, taken specially from Life by Lock & Whitfield. With brief 

Biographical Notices by THOMPSON COOPER, F.8.A. Square 4to. 

cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25s. [ Ready. 
«The photographs are very fine specimens of their art.’’— Times. 


WITH THE SANCTION OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 


The SOUTH KENSINGTON 


MUSEUM. 96 Etchings and many Wood Engravings of Examples of 
Works of Art in the Museum, and of the Decorations of the Build- 
ing, with brief Description. Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt 
top, price lés. Ready. 





London: 





Cheshire. 


Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 
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WARNE’S 
LANSDOWNE POETS, 


With Original Notes, Steel Portraits, 
Full-Page Illustrations, and Red-Line Border, 


—_———. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


Price THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE each ; 
or in morocco, price EIGHT SHILLINGS. 


1. SHAKSPEARE. 

2. LONGFELLOW. 

3. BYRON. 

4, ELIZA COOK. 

5. SCOTT. 

6. BURNS 

11. MOORE. 

12. COWPER. 

13. MILTON. 

14. WORDSWORTH. 

15. HEMANS (Mrs.). 

17. HOOD. 

21, SHELLEY. 

23. POPE. 

24. MACKAY. 

25. GOLDSMITH. 

26. DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, 
27. MONTGOMERY (JAMES). 

30. BISHOP HEBER. 

31. GEORGE HERBERT. 

32. KEBLE’S The CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
33. GRAY, BEATTIE, and COLLINS. 
34. PERCY’S RELIQUES. 

35. GEMS of NATIONAL POETRY. 


Also, uniform in size, without Red Line, 


7. SONGS, SACRED, &c. 

8. GOLDEN LEAVES, &c. 

9. LAUREL and LYRE. 

10. LEGENDARY BALLADS. 

16. POET’S YEAR, 

18. CAMPBELL. 

19. KEATS 

. COLERIDGE. 

28. JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. 
36. SPENSER. 


From the TIMES. 

“The ‘Lansdowne Poets,’ comprising the works of two 
dozen or more English poets—not to mention the American 
Longfellow and Johnson’s ‘ Lives’—several of them very 
great, and all of them popular, should form a most accept- 
able present at any time. Brightly bound, legibly printed, 
with portraits and original illustrations, each volume con- 
taining the whole of a poet’s works, and all of a price within 
the reach of everybody’s means—the series makes us marvel 
how there can be purchasers enough to make such an enter- 
prise profitable to the publisher, and yet so little apparent 
study or appreciation of poetry among the youthful genera- 
tion of English men and women. At all events, it is not 
Messrs. Warne’s fault.” 


From the STANDARD, 

“The ‘Lansdowne Poets.’ This series is well printed on 
good paper, and well bound. We may add that it is also 
well selected. The volumes before us comprise the works of 
almost all the popular English poets, as well as Dr. Johnson's 
critical analysis of those of them who had lived before his 
time. None but a very epicure in the matter of luxurious 
books for his library would wish for anything better than 
this edition of English poets, uniform in everything but 
the colour of the binding. The illustrations have at least 
the advantage of coming from good hands. The Lansdowne 
edition of English poets ought to be popular.” 


WARNE’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
STANDARD WORKS, CHOICE GIFT-BOOK%, 
elegant PRESENTATION WORKS, JUVENILE aé, 
PICTURE TOY-BOOKS, in prices from 80s, to 6d., cum 
be had on application, or forwarded post free. 





London: 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 
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LITERATURE 
The Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., and 
the ITistory of Penny Postage. By Sir 

Rowland Hill and his Nephew, George 

Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 2 vols. (De La 

Rue & Co.) 

TuerE is no living Englishman, scarcely 
indeed an inhabitant of any civilized state, 
who does not owe a debt of gratitude to 
Sir Rowland Hill. His discovery—for it 
was a discovery in the best sense of the 
word—of the penny post has brought un- 
told blessings to the world. The poorest 
cottage has been made happier by it. It 
has augmented the revenue of nations. It 
has tended to diffuse learning throughout 
the land. It has helped to keep alive the 
home ties and the home affections. Since 
the discovery of the art of printing, pro- 
bably no one agency has done so much 
social, moral, and intellectual good. We 
are already so used to the benefits which 
the penny post affords that it is difficult 
to recall, or at least to realize, the time 
when letters by post were comparatively 
rare and infrequent, and when their cost 
was so great that the rich man looked 
upon them as a luxury, while the poor 
_ was often altogether unable to receive 
them. 

It is right, then, on every ground that Sir 
Rowland Hill should be held in honour 
and remembrance. It is only fitting that 
statues should be erected to his memory, 
and that he himself should lie among the 
great and good who consecrate Westminster 
Abbey with their dust. It is well, too, that 
a record of his life and life-struggles in 
pursuance of his one great aim should be 
laid before those whom he has so largely 
served. 

The more such a record is circulated and 
read the better. It is the history of a brave 
and single-hearted man, absorbed by one 
idea, often discouraged, but never despair- 
ing, working on, with but little aid or sym- 
pathy, till at last he had achieved his work. 
Recognition came late in life to him, but so 
long as the penny post was successfully 
established he cared little about himself. 
t was a comparatively small matter what 
became of him if only his great thought 
should take root and flourish. So his life 
femains a monument of patient, hopeful 
labour and of unselfish aims. 

But the book before us cannot possibly 
do what we should have wished it to do. 








These huge, ponderous volumes, how widely 
e 


will they be circulated and read? They are 
to the readable books of to-day what the 
bulky and costly epistles of the past are to 
the letters of the penny post. Sir Rowland 
Hill was an excellent man and a great 
benefactor, and we would glady his 
memory; but a book like this appears to 
crush it. Most people were dismayed 
by the size of Matthew Davenport Hil’s 
biography, but that was nothing to this 
memoir of his brother. When will bio- 
graphers remember that “ the half is better 
than the whole,” and that books are suecess- 
ful in proportion as they are read with 
interest, and not as they are merely weighed 
and measured? And this work is unfor- 
tunately heavy in other than a physical 
sense. Though there are interesting pas- 
sages in it, there is much that is trivial 
and much that is dull; and very few and 
very weary will be those who read steadily 
through to the end of the last appendix. 
Apart from the noble life itself there is 
little to excite curiosity. There are hardly 
any stories worth repeating, or estimates of 
character worth remembering. The book 
shows no want of care, but a terrible want 
of judgment. In one word, it will repel 
instead of attracting readers, and we are 
heartily sorry that it should be so. 

The work is divided into three ‘ 
In the first Dr. Birkbeck Hill relates his 
uncle’s early life, and in doing so quotes 
largely from a “‘ Prefatory Memoir” whieh 
Rowland Hill himself wrote. Then follows 
Rowland Hill’s own account of ‘ The History 
of Penny Postage’; and then the editor 
again takes up the thread of the story. 
Lastly, there are long appendices, some of 
which, being much less readable than the 
ordinary contents of a Blue-Book, might 
really have been spared us. 

The first thirty pages of the book are 
taken up with an account of the grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, and other progenitors 
of the Hill family. They seem to have been 
extremely worthy people, and the history of 
their sayings and doings might have been 
conveniently printed for the use of their 
own relatives. Others, who are not fortunate 
enough to have been related to them, will 
probably think the narrative might have 
been shortened. However, at p. 34 Row- 
land Hill is born, and the life may be 
said to begin at last. Rowland Hill’s 
father was a Birmingham man, and, being 
a champion of Priestley’s, managed to 
get his arm injured in the disgraceful 
Church and King riots, in which Priestley’s 
house was burned down. He married and 
removed to Kidderminster, where Row- 
land Hill (the third son) was born. The 
family then moved to Wolverhampton; 
they were exceedingly poor, and were 
glad to take an old farm) use, which 
they got cheap as it had the icputation of 
being haunted. However, they do not seem 
to have been disturbed by gliusts, and little 
towland was happy enough, playing with 
a little girl who, twenty-five years adter- 
wards, was to be his wife, and making 
models of water-wheels and other mechanical 
contrivances. When Rowland Hill was 
seven years old his father left Wolver- 
hampton, and went to the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham, where he opened a school, in 
succession to Mr. Thomas Clark, who had 





been an early friend of his. The terms were 
certainly moderate enough, for boarders 
only paid from twenty to five-and-twenty 
guineas. Here Rowland Hill was educated, 
and here was to be his home for the next 
sixteen years. He was a delicate boy, 
but full of ingenious plans, and always 
most trustworthy and most anxious to be of 
use. The first book he ever bought was Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘Parent’s Assistant,’ and he 
used in after life to say that nothing helped 
to form his character so much as her stories. 


‘* He said, and the tears came into his eyes as 
he spoke, that he had resolved in those early 
days to be like the characters in her stories, and 
to do something for the world.” 


Another reminiscence is interesting on dif- 
ferent grounds :— 

*<T early saw,’ said Rowland, ‘ the terrible 
inconvenience of being poor. My mother used 
to talk to me more than to all the others 
together of our difticulties, and they were very 
grievous. She used to burst into tears as she 
talked about them. One day she told me that 
she had not a shilling in the house, and she was 
afraid lest the postman might bring a letter 
while she had no money to pay the postage.’” 

A few years passed, and Rowland Hill was 
at work with his brother Matthew, teaching 
boys at a neighbouring school, and soon 
afterwards the two brothers took their 
father’s school into their own hands. Row- 
land’s powers were now rapidly develop- 
ing, and he had attained remarkable pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, and especially in 
mental arithmetic. He was also ambitious 
as regards the school, and had many 
schemes, some sensible enough and some 
very fanciful, in reference to the manage- 
ment of boys. The brothers published a 
book on ‘ Public Education’ which made 
some little sensation, and their school, which 
was now established at Hazlewood, near 
Birmingham, became famous. Eduea- 
tionalists and philanthropists were frequent 
visitors, and with this new fame grew up 
new duties and responsibilities, under which 
Rowland Hill’s health began to suffer. The 
site of his school was again removed to Bruce 
Castle, Tottenham, and here Rowland Hill 
(married to the little girl who had been 
his playfellow years before) remained till 
he finally gave up school-keeping, and 
undertook the task which was to earn 
for him a lasting reputation. And here 
ends the first part of this biography, which 
is quite too long, though there are passages 
here and there—such as the visit to Edge- 
worthstown—that are worth reading. The 
extracts about other tours he made are for 
the most part simply irritating; who wants 
to know that 
“‘T left London at six in the evening for South- 
ampton. The road lay through Brentford and 
Staines. Near to the latter place, in a field, I 
saw the place where King John signed Magna 
Charta,” 
and a great deal more equally puerile ? 

The most characteristic thing about Row- 
land Hill’s early life was the way in which 
he and his brothers always worked together. 
The family affection was singularly strong, 
and no strain was great enough to break it. 
For many years they had all their property 
in common, and lived, as the editor tells us, 
like ‘“‘the early Christians.” After the divi- 
sion of property, which came later on, the 
brothers established a sort of mutual in- 
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surance, which they called ‘‘The Family 
Fund,” and which was to assist any one of 
them ‘‘if in circumstances much depressed 
as compared with the others, though not 
in absolute poverty.” A family united by 
bonds like these was tolerably sure to get 
on in the world. 

But we must now take up the thread of 
Rowland Hill’s life, as he gives it himself 
in the second part of this book, ‘The His- 
tory of Penny Postage.’ This is an im- 
portant and valuable statement of the facts 
which induced Rowland Hill to take the 
subject up, of the difficulties he encountered, 
and of his final success. No detail is omitted; 
letters and documents are given in full. It 
is singularly businesslike and painstaking. 
On the other hand, it is very lengthy, though 
the editor tells us he has made considerable 
omissions, and has gathered the less im- 
portant parts into appendices. 

It is, no doubt, difficult to know what more 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill could have done, though 
perhaps a wiser discretion might have led 
him to complete the biography himself in 
a single volume, and afterwards publish 
‘The History of Penny Postage’ as a sepa- 
rate work. As it is, the biography seems 
to be overweighted by the history, which, 
while it adds to the value, will necessarily 
take from the popularity, of the book. 

For some time after leaving his school 
Rowland Hill was secretary to the South 
Australian Colonization Commissioners, and, 
as usual, performed his duties with zeal and 
energy. He also began to take up the 
great question of postal reform. How much 
postal reform was needed it is unnecessary 
to say. We are, however, here reminded 
that 
‘*if, when residing at Birmingham, we received 
& letter from London, the lowest charge was 
ninepence, while the slightest enclosure raised 
it to eighteenpence, and a second enclosure to 
two shillings and threepence, though the whole 
missive might not weigh a quarter of an ounce.” 
And the natural result of these almost pro- 
hibitory rates was that every opportunity 
was seized to circumvent the Post Office. 
Most people know Coleridge’s anecdote 
about the cottager at Keswick, and Row- 
land Hill tells an equally curious story of 
the way in which he himself managed to 

convey news and evade the postage :— 

“In the year 1823, taking a holiday excursion 
through the Lake district to Scotland, and wish- 
ing to keep my family informed as to my move- 
ments and my health (then in a depressed state), 
I carried with me a number of old newspapers, 
and in franking these, according to the useless 
form then required, while I left the post-mark 
with its date to show the place, I indicated my 
state of health by selecting names according to 
previous arrangement ; themore Liberal members 
being taken to indicate that I was better, while 
Tories were to show that I was falling back ; 
‘Sir Francis Burdett’ was to imply vigorous 
health, while probably ‘Lord Eldon’ would 
almost have brought one of my brothers after 
me in anxiety and alarm.” 

It was certainly time to have a reform, and 
Rowland Hill set to work, never letting the 
subject drop till he had achieved his end. 

In the January of 1837 he first laid his 
plan before the Government, and Mr. 
Charles Villiers, writing many years after- 
wards, recalls 
‘the great disinterestedness that he showed 
when he requested me to submit the scheme, 

then in MS., to the Government, offering to 





allow them to have the entire credit of its intro- 
duction, if they chose to undertake it, stipu- 
lating only that if they should refuse he should 
then refer it to the press, and make it known to, 
and understood by, the country.” 

A commission reported, partially at least, 
in favour of the plan, but the Government 
did nothing; so Rowland Hill had to pub- 
lish his pamphlet and appeal to the public 
at large. 

Much pressure was necessary before any 
way could be made. The existing Post Office 
authorities were anxious to show ‘‘ how not 
to do it,” and behaved as a well-regulated 
Circumlocution Office was certain to behave. 
Finally, in the July of 1839, the new Postage 
Bill, which the Government had at last taken 
up, passed through the Commons in spite of 
the opposition of Sir Robert Peel, and in a 
few more days Lord Melbourne had intro- 
duced it into the House of Lords. It was 
now safe, and on the 17th of August it had 
received the royal assent. 

Rowland Hill was now required by 
Government to carry out his own plan, and 
after some negotiation he was attached to 
the Treasury, with full powers as regards the 
Post Office and at a salary of 1,500/. a year 
for two years. Nor was this all. Presents, 
testimonials, and grateful letters came in to 
him, and he was happy in being in a posi- 
tion to show his recognition of them by con- 
stantly improving the machinery and sim- 
plifying the details of this great national 
reform. But before his work was completed 
the Tories came into power, and at the end 
of his third year of service (an additional 
year had been given to him by Mr. Baring) 
he was dismissed from his charge. He had 
never got over the jealousy of the Post Office 
authorities, and they had great influence 
with both Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Goul- 
burn. Though now no longer able to super- 
intend the working of his plan, Rowland 
Hill was not a man to give up anything in 
despair. He was tenax propositi if ever 
man was, and he simply waited, making 
himself useful as Chairman of the 
Brighton Railway. And if the Government 
proved itself ungrateful, the people of Eng- 
land did not. A national testimonial was 
started at the instance of Mr. Estlin, an 
eminent surgeon at Bristol, and before long 
the subscription had reached the sum of 
13,0007. 

In 1846 there was again a change of 
ministry, and Rowland Hill was reappointed, 
but with a slightly reduced salary, and under 
the name of Secretary to the Postmaster. 
Even now, of course, there was to be no plain 
sailing—there were the old troubles, the old 
opposition ; but the work went on, and in 
the year 1854 he was appointed solesecretary. 
We need not follow his career in further 
detail. In 1860 he was made by Lord 
Palmerstu 1 a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, and four years later he received a 
grant of 20,(00/., also at Lord Palmerston’s 
recommendation. This was practically the 
end. His health was sadly broken, and 
his life’s work was done. He lived on 
many years yet, and his biographer winds 
up his story with some account of what 
he did, but there is not much more to 
tell. Death came at last, a happy release to 
the worn-out man. He died on the 27th of 
August, 1879, and a few days afterwards 
was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 










The Bacche of Euripides. With Critical an 
Explanatory Notes, and with numeroy 
Illustrations from Works of Ancient Art 
By John Edwin Sandys. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Tue ‘ Bacche’ has received, perhaps, mor 
than its fair share of attention from editors. 
yet such is the fascination exercised }y 
its weird motive over all who enter th: 
sphere of its influence, that there is sj] 
plenty of room for Mr. Sandys’s most admir. 
able work. The play has always beg 
popular, partly owing to the deep intereg 
attaching to the subject of Bacchic enthy. 
siasm, and again in Christian timg 
owing to the points of similarity in situation 
with the infinitely deeper tragedy of which 
the Christus patiens was the hero, in con. 
junction with the striking contrast 
conduct presented by the pagan ani 
Christian ideals of ‘‘ outraged and patient 
deity.” The terrible revenge taken by 
Dionysus on his opponents is revolting to 
modern feeling, but, in other respects, the 
character of the wine god and his votaries 
as delineated by the poet is of a high 
standard, being singularly free from any. 
thing licentious or grotesque. Throughout 
all the fanatical excitement runs a tone of 
elevated moral sentiment utterly at variance 
with ordinary notions of the jolly god and 
his crew. The wine lauded by the chor 
might be ‘‘zoedone,” for any suggestion 
there is of its intoxicating effects. A fey 
slight verbal alterations and the play might 
be performed by Good Templars, with Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson as Corypheeus. The 
Meenads’ frenzy is not vinous, but religious. 
Their deity, for all his wine - flushed face, 
is the Dionysus of the Mysteries, not of 
the vintage. No doubt Mr. Sandys has 
some reason for arriving at the conclusion 
that Euripides shows in this play that “his 
earlier sceptical temper with its ‘ obstinate 
questionings’ had, like a troubled stream, 
run itself clearer with the lapse of time; 
and that, toward the close of life, the 
‘years that bring the philosophic mind’ 
had led him at last to a calmer wisdom.” 
Yet we do not feel certain that the poet 
is not slily holding up to derision the per- 
secuting tendencies of orthodoxy by throv- 
ing into contrast the placid adoration of 
“ Sanctity,” ‘Ocia, with the fiendishness of 
the deity’s revenge for a very natural 
instance of unbelief. In any case, the Can- 
bridge Public Orator’s essay on “The 
Purpose of the Play” is a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject. 
The same may be said of the section on the 
legend of Pentheus in earlier literature, a 
well as of those on the “Outline of the 
Play,” on the dramatis persone, &c., on “The 
After Fame of the Play,” on ‘ Euripides 
in Macedonia,” and on ‘Textual Criticism,” 
not to mention a useful synopsis of pertinent 
editions and dissertations. There is a ful 
apparatus criticus in foot-notes, and a copious 
commentary placed after the excellently 
printed text. 

The volume is interspersed with well 
executed woodcuts, and its general attrat- 
tiveness of form reflects great credit 
the University Press. In the notes Mr. 
Sandys has more than sustained his well- 
earned reputation as a careful and learned 
editor, and shows considerable advance 
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in freedom and lightness of style. Among 
the ample explanations and illustrations 
of the actual play there are sundry 
yery useful adversaria on points of general 
scholarship ; ¢.g., on 1. 1132 we have several 
parallels to the construction Av 5& rac” dpovd 
Bor, 6 pey orevafwv....at 8 nAdAafov, ‘the 
implied subject split into its component 
parts, and each of those parts placed in the 
nom. in opposition to that implied subject” 
(though Soph., ‘Ant.’ 260, pivdAa€ éAeyxov 
gvAaxa, presents a variation from the two 
nominatives); on 1. 455, o¥....rdAns tro, 
are several good instances of ov to be taken 
closely with a substantive; and on 1. 1288, 
7d péAdov xapdia widnp’ éxer, we have a 
collection of similar objects to a phrase 
which has a transitive sense. One of Mr. 
Sandys’s best suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the text is on 1. 1002, where the 
MS. gives yvépav cidpova Odvatos axpodd- 
curtos eis TA Oewv Edu Bporeiw 7 Exe addvTos 
Bios. Mr. Sandys joins Heath’s cw¢pov’ a 
6varois with Elmsley’s Bporeiav for Bpo- 
rei, proposes dxpopacicrots, and renders 
the passage, “‘ Life becomes painless if we 
keep a temper befitting mortals, a temper 
which belongs to mortal men who are prompt 
in their obedience to things divine.” The 
citation of Elmsley’s reference to ‘ Alc.’ 802, 
évras 5¢ Ovytovs, Ovyta Kal gdpoveiv ypeav, 
does not help us much as to Bpoteiav yvwpay, 
for Hercules clearly means, ‘“‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Cf. rather 
dis ovx bréppev Ovynrov dvra xpi ppoveiv, Aisch., 
‘Pers.’ 820; ov ydp éo@’ drs Ta Oedv Bov- 
dedpar’ Epevvacer Bporéeg ppevi: Ovaras 8 ard 
parpos edu, Pindar, ‘ Frag.’ (33), Donaldson. 
We doubt the soundness of the suggestion 
on 1, 2, dv rixres tore... . LepéAn AoxevOeioa 
mvpi, that ‘‘the aorist Aoxevfeioa, as well 
as the particle zoré, indicates the past 
time,” &c. Now, even if the verb were in 
the future, so momentary an action as 
delivery by a flash of lightning, if expressed 
by a participle, would naturally be by the 
aorist participle. We venture to suggest an 
alternative interpretation of 1. 326, xovre pap- 
paxos akn AdBors av, ovr’ dvev TovTwv voceis. 
Mr. Sandys and others take rovrwv to refer 
to ¢appdxwv, and our editor suggests the 
correction avidrws; we take rovrwy to refer 
to the Thebans generally, ‘‘nor does thy 
disease fail to affect the state.” Is it not 
probable that in 1. 278 7AOev éri is a cor- 
rection of —» pév év from the line above, 
which had ousted the right word or words? 
It seems all but certain that ll. 200-203 are 
out of place, and they should perhaps be 
put after 1.271. Cadmus’s worship of his 
own grandson has nothing to do with 
matpiovs mapadoxyas ds & opjdAKcas' xpov 
xextyel’, nor was the belief in Dionysus 
“‘received”’ at Thebes, hence the long note 
on 1. 200, ovdév codifoperOa rotor Saipoct, 
rendered ‘‘We don’t philosophize (do not 
rationalize) about the gods,” loses some of 
its point. These four verses are quite appro- 
— in Teiresias’s speech to Pentheus, and 
ead up well to ovros 3’ 6 daiuwv 6 véos, «.7.A. 
The proposed transfer enables us to give a 
legitimate construction to 1. 200, ‘Our 
shrewdness is nought in the regard of the 
deities.” It is a pity that the good note on 
1. 395 should be disfigured by the misprint 
toAvraOyin for roAvpabnin in Heraclitus’s 
well-known maxim. The fragments of Eng- 





lish translation scattered through the notes 
are generally elegant, but their extraction 
from a metrical version is a detriment to 
some. For instance, on 1. 386 prose would 
be preferable to 

Unbridled lips and lawless folly 

Can only end in hapless doom, 

But the gentle life and wisdom’s ways" 

Endure unshaken and hold fast the home. 
We are compelled by our limits to pass by 
many points which we should like to sg 
e.g. the relation of the subjects of paintings 
on Greek vases to the drama (p. cvii), and 
the question whether Euripides had ever 
been an artist (p. xcv), not to mention 
sundry items of textual criticism. 

From a dilettante point of view the wood- 
cuts are interesting, and scholars will find 
some of good service in illustrating par- 
ticular points, ¢.g. the effeminate Dionysus, 
p- 26, the horned Dionysus, p. 55, and the 
bas-relief of the death of Pentheus, p. xciii; 
but archeologists will probably feel that the 
selection is not entirely happy. One cut, 
that on p. 7, may be seen in Smith’s 
‘Classical Dictionary,’ another in Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Antiquities’ (see p.lix). One 
or two others, e.g. the terra-cotta lamp 
(p. 238), are not worthy of their position. 
The Capitoline head of Dionysus (p. 25) 
is wrongly described as horned, though it 
is omitted from the list of horned Dionysi 
given p. cxxxiii. The representation of the 
death of Semele, p. 1, gives occasion for 
the following obviously misleading re- 
marks :— 

‘“‘The god is represented with wings, that 

most natural expression of the idea of omni- 
presence with which all archaic art, whether 
Greek or Etruscan, following its Assyrian models, 
Pliny’s ‘ Asiatic School,’ loved to equip every 
divinity.” 
That Mr. Sandys should betray comparative 
unfamiliarity with archeological lore will 
not be surprising to those who know the 
abundant evidence of his devotion to pure 
scholarship. With regard to this depart- 
ment, in which our editor is so thoroughly 
at home and turns out such first-rate work, 
it ought to be noticed that, in addition to 
the judicious display of his own rich stores 
of erudition, Mr. Sandys sets before us 
many valuable adversaria by the late Mr. 
Shilleto, the Master of Trinity College, and 
Mr. J. 8. Reid. Under such circumstances 
it is superfluous to say that for the purposes 
of teachers and advanced students this 
handsome edition far surpasses all its pre- 
decessors. The volume will add to the 
already wide popularity of a unique drama, 
and must be reckoned among the most im- 
portant classical publications of the year. 








Duty. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (Murray.) 


EarnestyEss and high moral purpose have 
gained for Dr. Smiles’s writings a popularity 
which has been denied to works of greater 
literary power. The same valuable qualities 
which earned for ‘Self-Help’ its extensive 
circulation are conspicuous in ‘ Duty,’ and, 
like the former book, it presents an anec- 
dotal commentary on the virtues which it 
inculcates. Its central idea is that obedience 
to duty is the essence of the highest life, 
and all periods of history furnish illustra- 
tions of the maxim. The store of anecdote 
which Dr. Smiles has at his command is 
abundant, and, though few of the stories 





are new, they are almost all pointedly told. 
Examples of the noble lives of men and 
women who at various times have immor- 
talized their names by devotion to duty may 
well excite a glow of enthusiasm, and cannot 
but exercise a wholesome influence. From 
this point of view ‘ Duty’ may be cordially 
recommended. 

But the good intentions and merits of the 
book do not wholly condone its faults. The 
reader will find, even from a hasty perusal 
of its pages, that the anecdotes are some- 
times told ina misleading, if not inaccurate, 
manner, and that occasionally truth is sacri- 
ficed to point. Thus, on p. 75, the charge 
of venality against Demosthenes is sustained 
by the familiar story of Harpalus. But when 
Prof. Jebb states that the accusation against 
the Athenian orator is beyond all reasonable 
doubt untrue, the slander should not be per- 
petuated among anecdotes of undoubted 
authenticity. Dr. Scott’s negotiations with 
Goldsmith and the refusal of the latter to 
become, as Dr. Smiles phrases it, ‘‘the 
hackwriter of political prostitutes,” are cited 
to prove that ‘“‘poor and noble” Gold- 
smith could not be bought (p. 81). To 
heighten the effect of his magnanimous 
refusal, the depth of his poverty is illus- 
trated by Johnson’s sale of the MS. of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ to release him from 
arrest. The date of Scott’s visit, which was 
really made in 1767, is thus fixed: ‘‘In the 
time of Lord North, Junius was in opposition. 
It was resolved to hire Goldsmith to baffle 
his terrible sarcasm.”” The passage quoted 
leaves the impression, in both cases false, 
that in 1767 Lord North was at the head of 
the Government and Junius his formidable 
antagonist. Finally, in 1767, three years 
after the sale of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
Goldsmith was earning about 800/. a year in 
the present value of money. Historians have 
discerned as much self-interested prudence as 
generous self-denial in Pitt’s appointment of 
Barré to the clerkship of the Pells (Dr. 
Smiles calls the office the clerkship of the 
Rolls), but at any rate it gives a false colour 
to the facts to style the recipient ‘‘a poor, 
blind friend” (p. 82). Barré was then neither 
‘‘poor” nor ‘‘blind,” for he enjoyed his eye- 
sight and a pension of over 3,000/.a year. It is 
stated on p. 194 that Dante’s gallantry at the 
battle of Campaldino was one of the reasons 
which caused his banishment from Florence, 
and that Chaucer served under Edward ITI. 
in France in 1379. The first is surely a mis- 
leading statement, and the second a palpable 
error. The contrast between the obscurity of 
Cervantes during his lifetime and his - 
humous glory is sufficiently strong without 
stating (p. 197) that it is not known where 
he was born, and that several towns, among 
which the successful claimant is not men- 
tioned, still contend for the honour of his 
birthplace. For the last 120 years Alcala 
de Sanne has been recognized without 
dispute as the place of his birth, and the 
statement can only have been introduced 
to render the contrast more effective. 
These instances sufficiently illustrate our 
meaning, though they might re be 
multiplied by careful study of the book. 
There are also several minor inaccuracies, 
in themselves slight, but collectively not 
unimportant. Socrates (p. 16) died in his 
seventieth not his seventy-second year; 
Dion (p. 17) was the brother-in-law, not the 
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brother, of Dionysius the elder. It is diffi- 
cult to recognize in the French disguise of 
Louis de Saint Angel (p. 113) the receiver 
of ecclesiastical revenues in Aragon, Luis 
de Santangel. The name of Columbus’s 
second son could never have been Fernand 
(p. 115), and Alonzo de Villejo should not 
be called de Villego (p. 115). The Due de 
Mayenne (p. 191) appears on p. 103 as 
the Duke de Maienne. Jeanne Dare may 
without objection be styled Joan of Are 
(p. 125), but she should not on the next 
page be called Joan d’Arc; her birthplace 
was Domremy, not Domrémy; and Des- 
cartes was not quartered at Neuberg on the 
Danube, but at Neuburg. 

Lastly, there are a number of errors of 
which probably Dr. Smiles’s recent illness 
is the cause, and a few may be noted for 
correction in the next edition. They com- 
mence with ‘‘Pulleney’s guinea” in the 
table of contents. The victory of Henry 
of Navarre appears as Argues, not Arques; 
the massacre of Vassy as Voissey; Deira 
as Deiria; Marmont as Marmot; Almeida 
as Almedia; the Simple Discours of Courier 
as the Simple Descours; and Fray José 
Indio, who wrote the inscription on the fly- 
leaf of the ‘ Lusiad,’ as Judis. 








Across Patagonia. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


SEvERAL English and many Spanish women 
have crossed the Andes at different 
points. Some have ascended the Mag- 
dalena to the Meta, descending to the 
Orinoco, and passing through the dangerous 
wilds of El Rio Negro; others have gone 
up the Guayaquil, and over the escarp- 
ment of Chimborazo. More than one 
English. woman has ridden to Cuzco, and 
charmed the hearts of hundreds of swarthy 
children on the way by the sweetness of her 
looks, and what appeared to these simple, 
believing people, the heavenly beauty of her 
manners ; and not a few, in the long course 
of the last three centuries, have scaled the 


By Lady Florence Dixie. 


wondrous peaks which look down upon the | 


mightiest rivers that roll beneath the sun; 
but not one of them has written so well as 
Lady Florence Dixie. Catalina de Arauso 
encountered the terrible perils of the Andes, 
suffered hunger and thirst, and did more 
heroic deeds than Lady Florence Dixie; 
but she wrote with singular plainness of 
speech, and killed men—purely in self- 

efence—rather than birds aud huanacos, 
as she more correctly spells the name of 
that fleet and beautiful creature. There is 
this in common between Catalina and Lady 
Florence Dixie: that they both dressed like 
men, rode horses, explored the Andes, were 


equally courageous, and that each has given | 


an account of her travels; and although it 
may be true, as Lady Florence supposes, that 
she and her companions ‘were the first 
who ever burst on to that silent sea” which 
lies at the foot of the three red peaks called 
‘*Cleopatra Needles,” yet she should not 
be so sure of that. Greenwood, the hermit, 
who still wanders about there, might have 
had the same conviction; and so might the 
lady of Arauso. The fond conceit had 
therefore been better kept for private boast- 


There is no scenery in the world that can 
be likened to that of Patagonia, and Lady 





Florenee Dixie describes it like one who 
feels sympathy with and thoroughly enjoys 
Nature, and is at the same time an accurate 
observer. The following is a fair specimen 
of her powers :— 


‘Of a totally different aspect was this new 
country on which we were entering from that 
we had just quitted, for the woods closed in on 
all sides, and huge masses of rocks rose frem out 
their leafy tops, giving the appearance of ruined 
strongholds to those who beheld them for the 
first time. Sunny glades, carpeted by rich green 
grass, opened out here and there, as though they 
had been cleared and fashioned by the hand of 
man, while a lovely little stream, which made its 
appearance from out of the woods on our right, 
continued its course towards a deep ravine, 
which we could distinguish in the distance. 
Away to our left, and surrounded by thick woods, 
glittered the clear sparkling waters of an immense 
lake, which we judged to be about two miles 
distant, and beyond all rose up like a huge 
frowning barrier, the lofty snow-clad peaks of 
the Cordillera. Not a sound disturbed the 
deathlike stillness which reigned over every- 
thing ; no animal life was stirring, and the 
impression conveyed to an eye-witness who be- 
held this scene for the first time was a sense of 
utter loneliness and desolation.”’ 


Her descriptions of ostrich hunts are ex- 
cellent :— 


***Choo! choo! Plata!’ I cry to the dog 
who followed at my horse’s heels, as a fine male 
ostrich scudded away towards the hills we had 
just left with the speed of lightning...... But the 
ostrich suddenly doubles to the left, and com- 
mences a hurried descent. The cause is soon 
explained, for in the direction towards which he 
has been making a great cloud of smoke rises 
menacingly in his path, and, baulked of the 
refuge he had hoped to find amidst the hills, the 
great bird is forced to alter his course, and make 
swiftly for the plains below. But swiftly as he 


| flies along, so does Plata, who finds a down-hill 


race much more suited to his splendid shoulders 
and rare stride. Foot by foot he lessens the 


| distance that separates him from his prey, and 
| gets nearer and nearer to the fast sinking, fast 
| tiring bird. Away we go, helter-skelter down 


the hill...... Plata is alongside the ostrich, and 
gathers himself for a spring at the bird’s throat. 


| § He has him, he has him!’ I shout to Gregorio, 


who does not reply, but urges his horse on with 
whip and spur. ‘Has he got him, though ?’ 


| Yes—no—the ostrich with a rapid twist has shot 


some thirty yards ahead of his enemy, and 
whirling round, makes for the hills once more. 
And now begins the struggle for victory. The 
ostrich has decidedly the best of it, for Plata, 
though he struggles gamely, does not like the 
uphill work, and at every stride loses ground. 
aacaes ‘Can he stay?’ I cry to Gregorio, who smiles 
and nods his head. He is right, the dog can 
stay, for hardly have the words left my lips 
when, with a tremendous effort, he puts ona 
spurt, and races up alongside the ostrich. Once 
more the bird points for the plain ; he is begin- 
ning to falter, but he is great and strong, and is 
not beaten yet...... Unconscious of anything but 
the exciting chase before me, I am suddenly 


| disagreeably reminded that there is such a thing 


as caution, and necessity to look where you are 
going to, for, putting his foot in an unusually 
deep tuca-tuca hole, my little horse comes with 
a crash upon his head, and turns completely over 
on his back, burying me beneath him in a hope- 
less muddle. Fortunately, beyond a shaking, 
I am unhurt, and remounting, endeavour to 
rejoin the now somewhat distant chase. The 
ostrich, Gregorio, and the dog have reached the 
plain, and as I gallop quickly down the hill I 
can see that the bird has begun doubling. This 
is a sure sign of fatigue, and shows that the 
ostrich’s strength is beginning to fail him...... 
Away across the plain the two animalsfly, whilst 








I and Gregorio press eagerly in their wake... 
Suddenly the stride of the bird grows slower 
his doubles become more frequent, showers of 
feathers fly in every direction as Plata seizes him 
by the tail, which comes away in his mouth. Ip 
another moment the dog has him by the throat, 
and for a few minutes nothing can be distip. 
guished but a gray struggling heap.” 

Not less vivid is the account of the pursuit 
of a wounded huanaco, or guanaco :— 


** At last...... my husband got a shot at a little 
knot of four or five, who were standing together, 
almost out of range. One fell, and the others 
took to their heels. With a cry of triumph we 
galloped up to the wounded one, but to our 
dismay, at our approach, he sprang to his feet 
and started off full speed after his companions, 
to all appearance unhurt. Spurring our horses, 
we followed closely in his wake, down steep 
ravines, up hills, over the plains, at times losing 
him altogether, but always catching sight of him 
again, going as fresh as ever, till at last we 
began to despair of ever running him down....,. 
Gradually, and no wonder, our jaded horses 
began to show signs of exhaustion ; we had run 
them almost to a standstill, and, reflecting on 
the distance we had to ride back to the camp, 
we were just going to rein in, when the guanaco 
suddenly stopped and lay down...... But when 
we had got to within about six yards of him, up 
he got, and galloped off again, distancing us at 
every stride. Hesitating what to do, we kept in 
his wake, though all the time we were wishing 
we had never started after him. Slower and 
slower our panting horses struggled towards a 
ravine, down the side of which the guanaco had 


disappeared. We came to its edge and looked 
down. The guanaco was nowhere to be seen. 


We were ata loss to imagine what could have 
become of him. He had not ¢limbed the other 
side, or we should have seen him emerge on the 
plain, nor could he have gone along the ravine, 
either to the right or the left, as we commanded 
a view of it in both directions for a long dis- 
tance. In this dilemma we were staring open- 
mouthed with astonishment about us, when 
something moved in the long grass below, and 
directing our steps thither we came upon our 
guanaco lying stretched out in a pool of blood. 
The movement that had drawn our attention to 
him had evidently been his last effort, for he 
was now quite dead. Examining him, we found 
the bullet had entered his side, and passing 
through the lungs and lights, had lodged near 
the spine ; and yet, thus severely wounded, he 
had gone quite ten miles at a cracking pace !” 
The writer of these vigorous sketches went 
to Patagonia because she became wearied of 
“the shallow artificiality of modern exist- 
ence,’’ when what was once excitement had 
ceased to be so, and a longing had grown up 
within her ‘ to taste a more vigorous emotion 
than that afforded by the monotonous round 
of society’s so-called ‘ pleasures.’’’ Looking 
round for some country which possessed the 
qualities necessary to satisfy her, she finally, 
as she tells us, decided upon Patagonia 
as the most suitable. And so she hurried 
to the “scenes of infinite beauty and gran- 
deur”? which ‘‘might be lying hidden in 
the silent solitude of the mountains which 
bound the barren plains of the Pampas, into 
whose mysterious recesses no one as yet 
had ever ventured.” So long as the fair 
writer keeps to these scenes her book is beau- 
tiful and even touching, but in other passages 
she makes it but too plain that although 
she has escaped from ‘‘the monotonous round 
of society’s so-called ‘ pleasures,’”’ she has 
scarcely shaken off ‘‘the shallow artificiality 
of modern existence.” Her companions were 
her husband, her two brothers, Lord Queens- 
berry and Lord James Douglas, and Mr. 
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J. Beerbohm, an experienced Patagonian 
traveller. In chapter vi. we are told of an 
unceremonious visit which they made to an 
Indian camp, which is well described. In 
the quietest way Mr. Beerbohm proceeded 
at the request of Lady Florence to make 
a sketch of a very ‘handsome son of the 
pa,” which after it was finished the 
fed tore to pieces, much to the travellers’ 
astonishment. In chapter viii. this visit is 
returned by the Indians, and how they were 
received is only too frankly told; the nar- 
rative is a painful exhibition of unbecoming 
ide. One of these miserable, mannerless 
Indians asked for a little coffee. ‘‘ As may 
be imagined, he met with an indignant re- 
fusal.’’ At last the whole party were induced 
“to go away by means of a small offering 
of whisky.”’ If now we turn to chapter xx. 
we find that one of the lady’s brothers and 
Mr. Beerbohm reached a farmhouse in the 
beech wood at Cabo Negro, and, 
“without speaking a word, rushed off to the 
kitchen, and laid their hands on and utterly 
devoured what was to have been the breakfast 
of the farmer and his family,” 


demolishing ‘‘the morning meal of a whole 
household.” The insolence of this proceed- 
ing is surely its own sufficient condemnation. 
Lady Florence Dixie and her companions 
may have been the first to feast their eyes 
on some of the wonders of Patagonia—it is 
at best a doubtful fact: we only wish that 
they may be the last who shall go on a 
similar errand and not know how to give 
and take in a generous spirit, befitting an 
occasion the memory of which will pro- 
bably endure as long as life itself. 

The sketches by Mr. Beerbohm are ac- 
curate both in outline and treatment. The 
horses in ‘‘ Crossing the Cabeza del Mar” 
are a little too much like huanacos, but 
the ‘‘ Ravine Entrance to the Cordilleras,” 
“Cleopatra Needles,” and “The Wild 
Horse Glen” are rendered with singular 
truthfulness. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Under St. Paul’s. By R. Dowling. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Errant : a Life-Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. 
Ric Greg. 3 vols. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

Marjory. By the Author of ‘James Gor- 
don’s Wife.’ 3 vols. (Wyman & Sons.) 

’"Twixt Friend and Foe. By M. A. Wacker- 
barth. 2vols. (Remington & Co.) 

The Grandidiers. From the German of 
Julius Rodenberg by William Saville. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

‘Unver Sr. Pavt’s’ begins well if oddly. 

In a private hotel near the cathedral there 

are assembled, among others, a cosmopolitan 

young lady in sufficiently comfortable cir- 
cumstances to have her own maid and to 
have travelled over Europe and America, 

a young American who has travelled still 

more and been in every sort of adventure, 

and a handsome young Englishman with 

1,500/. a year, who has just come to London 

for the first time, after spending his life at 

Stratford-on-Avon without ever having been 

more than fifty miles from home. The 

young lady is very lively and rather amusing 
until she falls in love, of course with the 


3 vols. 








handsome Englishman. No doubt she then 
became doubly interesting to the fortunate 
person, but the author is too true to nature 
in making her very uninteresting to others. 
Then the author breaks down. He has 
himself observed that one does not hear of 
difficulties and differences in religious belief 
having much effect upon people who are in 
love, and yet he actually ventures to make 
the remainder of the story entirely depend 
upon vacillations between religion and 
Darwinism. At times his writing is clear 
and vigorous, but he has studied M. Victor 
Hugo either too much or too little. Two 
passages may be given as justifying this 
remark. The first is this :— 

“The North invents, the South supplies the 
tools, the East the hands, the West the patrons 
and critics of the work, while out of the yellow 
heart of the city comes the gold, the incentive 
to the North, South, and East. As St. Paul’s 
is the spiritual centre of London, the Bank 
is the commercial centre. All the moneyed 
eyes of the Empire are fixed on that un- 
sightly block of building in Threadneedle 
Street. If it had any pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty or grace—if it had a dome, or a 
campanile, or a minaret, or anything less tame 
than its dull, dreary, uninformed walls—that 
characteristic feature would be looked upon all 
over the world as the symbol of England’s 
wealth, as the dome, ball, and cross of St. 
Paul’s are regarded as the insignia of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 

The other is a soliloquy made on Westmin- 
ster Bridge :— 

‘¢ London Bridge, which I crossed this morn- 
ing, is the bridge of commerce. This is the 
bridge of conquest and of power. At London 
Bridge begins the sea England rules ; at West- 
minster Bridge lies the first rood of land Eng- 
land owns and legislates for. That is the 
bridge of enterprise, this of dominion. This is 
the bridge of contrasts.” 

Mr. Dowling has not succeeded in writing 
another book so good as his first. 

Mr. James Payn, on the contrary, is 
one of the few novelists who improve. 
It is only recently that he has come into 
the front rank, and success has not made 
him careless. ‘A Confidential Agent’ is 
a well-contrived story, full of incident, 
and sufficiently intricate to mystify the 
reader. Though the explanation shows 
that the event which is the first link in 
the mystery was highly improbable, it is 
so well kept back and the reader is so well 
satisfied with the interesting and amusing 
story that he can feel no resentment. Mr. 
Payn has given us no chance of guessing the 
solution of the plot, and it is perhaps com- 
forting to a reader’s vanity to find that he has 
not been baffled owing to any dulness of his 
own. Besides, the explanation is very short, 
and leaves room for imagination, or, at least, 
suggests that if time were allowed the de- 
tails could .be satisfactorily filled in. Mr. 
Payn’s irrepressible good humour carries the 
reader very easily through his volumes. 
Even his jokes, some of which are very in- 
different, are generally good enough to raise 
asmile. One reads ‘A Confidential Agent’ 
with something of the same sort of pleasure 
as one feels in meeting an agreeable person 
in society. Mr. Payn does not put his book 
into circulation to instruct or to attack, but 
to amuse and be pleasing to his readers; 
and he certainly possesses the art, which is 
as necessary in novel-writing as Lord 
Beaconsfield has just said it is in conver- 





— of clothing grave matters in a motley 


Mr. Greg reminds his readers in his new 
novel, which may be described as an epic 
of Conservatism, a little of himself, ond a 
great deal of Paul Féval and the late George 
Lawrence. Lionel Darcy, Marquis of 
Ultramar, is the last scion of a house that 
dates from Charlemagne, or thereabouts; 
his hands and feet are ‘‘ notably small”; his 
face is an epitome of the signs of aristocratic 
race; he is as accomplished as Jean-Diable, 
as tremendous as Guy Livingstone, as 
elaborately rational as Mr. Greg in his most 
argumentative and intellectual mood. At 
twenty or so he pistols a ravening tiger; he 
rescues his enemy’s children from a blazing 
bungalow; he wins the Victoria Cross by 
gloriously defending a fort against over- 
whelming odds; and, while recovering from 
his wounds, he becomes a power in the land 
by contributing leadersto an influential morn- 
ing journal. He is nobly and chastely in love 
witha damsel of high degree; but, out of pity, 
he permits himself to become the ami intime of 
a beautiful Eurasian, who dies of an oppor- 
tune affection of the lungs, and leaves him 
free to wed the lady of his dreams. This, 
on principle and on account of general 
height of moral tone, he declines to do; 
he prefers instead to kill his enemy—the 
vulgar son of a Glasgow shopkeeper, as 
bestial in habit as low-born foils to high- 
bred heroes are expected to be—in a duel 
with sabres, and to quit the service a ruined 
man. After settling an annuity on his 
enemy’s widow and babes, he proceeds to 
Louisiana, where he exhibits some astonish- 
ing pistol practice, and purchases a planta- 
tion and a troop of slaves, among them a 
whole family of lovely octoroons. To these 
ladies he behaves in a manner distinetly 
suggestive of Sir Galahad and Dr. Johnson. 
In the war he takes the side of the chivalrous 
South, raises a regiment of cavalry, and 
becomes a real American colonel—a grade to 
which his author, with something of the true 
boyish sentiment for the title and its asso- 
ciations, makes him cleave unto the end. 
The marquis is for some time content to 
perform prodigies of merely legitimate 
valour; but after he has avenged an 
attack on his estate, and outrage done upon 
the eldest and loveliest of the octoreons, 
the Guy Livingstone comes out in him. 
He takes to bestriding a coal-black steed, 
to brandishing a desperate blade, to crying 
“Charge!” in trumpet tones on 
sorts of momentous occasions, and, at 
the head of his terrible company, ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Own,” to offering up whole heca- 
tombs of Yankee scum to the shade of the: 
ill-starred octoroon. And in the end, having 
dreamed a wonderful dream—and proved 
himself not less heroic as a dreamer than as 
a marksman—he calls ‘‘ Charge!”’ intrumpet 
tones for the last time, and is in his turn ex- 
terminated with his band somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Appomattox Court House. 
As he is a romantic kind of creature, one: 
reads of him with a feeling of amused in- 
terest; as he is passably inhuman, and 
given, even in his most romantic moments, 
to utterances long-winded and didactic in no 
mean degree, one lays aside the record of 
his adventures without regret. As a novel, 
indeed, ‘ Errant,” carefully as it is wrought 
and earnest as are its tone and intention, is 
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of little merit ; as a proof of what, in the 
matter of ideals, indignant Conservatism 
is sometimes capable, it is of some value. 

The author of ‘James Gordon’s Wife’ 
enters in the story of ‘Marjory’ upon a 
field of speculation which is, perhaps, too 
important for the pages of what is otherwise 
purely a novel. The effect of sudden and 
crushing misfortune and the apparent 
denial of all their wishes in regard to 
temporal well-being act upon Hugh Vivian, 
the careless son of rich parents, and Mar- 
jory, the piously educated niece of a clergy- 
man, in different ways. Hugh rejects 
religion, and writes against it with the zeal 
of one endeavouring to persuade himself 
against a half conviction which irritates 
him ; Marjory, after a struggle, gives up 
her faith in despair. But in the mean 
time the influence of Marjory’s character 
has worked a revolution in Hugh’s senti- 
ments, and in his turn he comes to the 
relief of Marjory’s mental distress. The 
exoneration of her lover from certain 
charges which circumstances long pre- 
vented him from disproving completes the 
cure; and the hero and heroine begin their 
married life in cheerful accord. That they 
are also largely recouped for the loss of their 
worldly fortunes, though in a sense satisfac- 
tory, does not add to the force of the moral. 
The story is well written in its way, though 
the nature of the subject puts it outside the 
range of merely literary criticism. 

‘"Twixt Friend and Foe’ is a tale of re- 
venge, and it has in consequence some un- 
pleasant features, which might frighten away 
the reader who prefers a bright romance or 
a straightforward love story. It is also a 
little loose in diction, improbable in parts, 
and a trifle overdrawn, so that the balance 
of first impressions may turn against it. But 
in spite of all this there is sufficient in the 
book to tempt any one who has begun it, 
and caught sight of the plot, to read steadily 
through to the end. The least pleasing 
aspect in the story is the motive of the re- 
venge, which is imposed on a noble and 
generous man by a hot-blooded West Indian, 
the sufferer of the original wrong, as a dying 
bequest. As the wrong was inflicted at 
school, and was the result of boyish cow- 
ardice rather than malice aforethought, there 
is clearly no adequate reason why an officer 
in the army should accept from one of his 
privates the duty of hunting down a man 
whom he had not previously known, and 
who had done him personally no harm. 
There must be much that is good in the 
story to overcome the prejudice caused by 
such a feeble motive for such a cruel pur- 
pose; and, on the whole, this prejudice is 
overcome. ‘ T'wixt Friend and Foe’ is 
decidedly interesting, and its substance 
is better than its conception or its manner 
of relation. The hero is well drawn for 
a central figure. Many of the incidents 
are sensational, but there is a power in 
details which prevents the sensationalism 
from being often offensive; and, after all, 
though we have called this novel a tale of 
revenge, it will be found that the author’s 
bite is not so bad as her bark. 

‘The Grandidiers’ is a story of Berlin 
middle-class life. Its chief defect is to be 
found in the laboured and long-drawn-out 





tesque which too frequently passes in 
Soden novels for humour. A half-crazy 


but amiable revolutionary, who calls himself 
(goodness knows why) the colonel, and 
imagines it to be a joke to call his starveling 
servant the major, his horse the lieutenant, 
and his dog the corporal, is at least charac- 
teristic. The family which gives name to 
the book is an old refugee family, estab- 
lished in Berlin as hatters ever since the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. A breach 
in the succession is threatened by the insubor- 
dination of Edward Grandidier, but of course 
all comes right, and the book closes amid 
the rejoicings at the reunion of Alsace to 
Germany “for ever.”” The last two words, 
by the way, express, perhaps, a little over 
confidence on the part of Herr Rodenberg. 
For ever is a very long time. ‘The 
Grandidiers’ is, on the whole, fairly well 
translated. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Written from 
the Year 1846 to 1878. By R. N. Cust, L.C.S. 
(Triibner & Co.)—Mr. Cust has often done 
good service to the cause of Oriental learning 
by an opportune article in an Indian or 
European periodical, which has helped to 
awaken public interest in some new discovery 
of science ; and we are glad to see these scattered 
reviews thus collected in one volume. They 
are very varied in subjects: thus some treat 
of the ‘ Ramayana,’ ‘The Languages’ and ‘ The 
Religions of India,’ ‘ Egyptology,’ ‘ The Pheeni- 
cian Alphabet,’ and ‘Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
while others are devoted to topics of more 
immediate and practical interest, as ‘Sikhland; 
or, the Country of Baba Nanak,’ ‘The Col- 
lector of Land Revenue in India,’ ‘Civil Justice 
in the Panjab,’ ‘An Indian District during a 
Rebellion,’ ‘Oriental Congresses,’ and ‘Oriental 
Scholars.’ The best articles of the former 
series are those on the religions and languages 
of India, which give a capital survey of these 
wide and difficult subjects, and they well 
deserve the honour they have received in being 
translated into French as one of the recent 
volumes of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque Orientale Elzé- 
virienne.” It is, however, the latter series 
which will be most likely to interest the 
English reader. In many of these the author 
speaks with the authority of personal experience ; 
and the reader can easily understand that the 
words of the preface are literally true where it 
is said that ‘‘some of the essays were written 
in the tent under the shade of the mango grove, 
or in the solitary staging bungalow ; notes for 
others were jotted down on a log in a native 
village, or in a boat floating down one of 
the five rivers on the track of Alexander the 
Great, or on an excursion in the mountains 
of the Himdlaya.” It is this constant associa- 
tion with the country and the people described 
which gives such a vividness to many of the 
pages. The scientific articles are clear and 
accurate réswmés of their respective subjects, 
but they contain little which is original ; each 
of these Indian essays is an episode in an Indian 
career, and tells us something of that far-off 
land which must always seem strange to those 
who have never lived init. The most interest- 
ing of these essays are those on ‘ The Collector 
of Land Revenue’ and ‘Civil Justice in the 
Panjab.’ The author has, perhaps, been un- 
avoidably tempted to view the achievements of 
British rule with too favourable an eye ; some 
readers may be inclined to doubt whether all 
his bright colours are deserved. Mr. Cust 
sometimes touches lightly on problems which 
to a home-abiding Englishman do not seem so 
easily solved ; but he always writes with a kindly 
heart, and he has the unspeakable advantage of 
knowing his subject from a continued experi- 
ence of years. It is with especial interest that 
we quote the generous words of the preface :— 
‘*Some of the last words of my master, Lord 





—y 
Lawrence, in India were, ‘Be kind to the natives? 
I would go even further, and say, ‘Take an jn. 
terest in, and try to love them.’ They are the 
heirs (perhaps the spendthrift heirs) of an 
ancient but still surviving civilization. And 
how far superior are they to the modern E 
tian or the dwellers of Mesopotamia, the bee 
rupt heirs of a still more ancient but exhausted 
civilization! How superior are they to the 
equatorial and tropical African, who never 
had any civilization at all!” This is the spirit 
with which Indian civil servants should be 
imbued. Our competitive examinations wil] 
not give them this, one of the most essentia} 
requisites ; but they should land in India with 
the feeling already implanted, and it is such 
essays as these of Mr. Cust’s which may well 
help to kindle this generous enthusiasm in the 
young man when he first looks forward to an 
Indian career. 


It is not generally known in Europe that 
Nawal Kishor, the enterprising publisher in 
Lucknow, has been lately issuing cheap editions 
of the most celebrated Persian classics, which, 
if they were only procurable by European 
scholars, would help more than anything else 
to awaken an interest in the treasures of Persian 
literature. We have seen copies of his editions. 
of Nizdmi’s five epics (the ‘Makhzan ul Asrdr’ 
with a commentary); the entire works of An- 
wari ; the ‘Diwan’ and ‘Kasfdahs’ of ’Urff (the 
latter with a commentary); and the little-known 
‘Masnavi’ of Zulali—the history of Mahmud and 
Aydz—with a copious commentary. Beside 
these he has also printed editions of the ‘ Seven 
Thrones’ of Jém{, the entire works of Khékdni, 
and the poems of Shams-i-Tabriz. The texts 
printed differ in accuracy ; some of Nizdm{’s 
poems, for instance, are badly edited, but some 
of the editions are well printed and accurate. 
Can no enterprising English bookseller be found 
who will carry out the old wish of the stage 
heroine, 

Ye gods, annihilate but space and time 

And make Persian lovers happy ? 
London and Lucknow are surely within reach 
of some intercommunication ; and fairly accu- 
rate texts, lithographed so as to be easily legible, 
are the great want of Oriental scholars in 
Europe. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. 
With an Introduction, Prose Versions, and 
Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. By 
John Muir, D.C.L. (Triibner & Co.)—This 
volume, one of Messrs. Triibner’s ‘‘ Oriental 
Series,” is a reprint of Dr. Muir’s ‘ Religious 
and Moral Sentiments from Sanskrit Writers,’ 
with the addition of other collections of the 
same kind hitherto unpublished, and of the 
metrical pieces in vols. ii. and v. of the author's 
‘Original Sanskrit Texts.’ The body of the 
work consists entirely of metrical translations, 
and in two appendices Dr. Muir gives prose 
translations of the same passages and parallels 
from the Bible and classical writers. The ex- 
tracts are almost entirely gnomic, and the 
metrical translation does not pretend to any 
high poetic merit. It may be doubted how far 
the eight-syllable line of Scott, Dr. Muir’s 
favourite metre, is fitted to represent the ¢loka 
or any common form of Sanscrit metre, and 
there are, perhaps, too many lines like 

Who first: investigates the facts, 

And then deliberately acts. P. 141. 
The immense majority of the extracts come from 
the ‘Mahabharata,’ which, whether in its ori- 
ginal form or not, was a repertory of wisdom as 
well as an heroic poem; the rest of the book is 
made up mostly from the ‘ Rig Veda,’ ‘ Manu,’ 
the ‘Ramayana,’ and the ‘ Pancatantra.’ San- 
scrit philosophy never seems to have concerned 
itself much with ethics, and Indian moral philo- 
sophy remained in a condition of gnomic pre- 
cepts, such as are familiar from Greek poets 
like Theognis and form so prominent a feature 
in Euripides. The scope and tendency of these 
precepts are usually quite practical, ‘‘thoughtful 
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men pursue two aims, duty and prosperity”; 
sometimes they are Antinomian, as xxv., though 
such views are generally refuted immediately 
after; and sometimes they take high ground, 
and insist on the purest and most unselfish 
motives for action. But there is no ethical 
system ; the only rule to follow is custom (xxvi.) : 


No muni old, however wise, 

A sure unerring norm supplies ; 
The only rule is,—ne’er forsake 

The beaten road the many take. 


Most of the classical parallels are supplied, as 
might perhaps be expected, from Euripides, but 
many more could be got from such authors as 
Seneca, who reproduce the gnomic precepts of 
an earlier time from the point of view of a com- 
plete philosophical system. Extract v. is the 
remarkable impeachment and vindication of the 
Divine Government from the ‘ Mahabharata’: 
Draupadi attacks in words that remind us of 
Omar Khayy4m (the ‘‘tanta stat preedita culpa” 
of Lucretius), and Yudhishthira replies in an 
optimistic strain. To illustrate the fatalism of 
Draupadi might be quoted the most remarkable 
expression of Stoic fatalism, Cleanthes’ lines :— 
"Ayov 5€é p’ & Zed kat ot y’ } werpwpevy 
drot TOP dpiv cipt Svareraypévos, 
ws EPoual y’ aoxvos’ av 5é py Gedo, 
KaKos Yyevopevos, ovdev 1TTov ePouat. 
The passages of Plato quoted here are, of course, 
so far in point, but it might be well to explain 
how they are due to his dualistic view of God 
and matter, which isevil. There are many other 
coincidences with Greek philosophies on varieus 
ints ; xlvii. gives a rule on virtue, much like 
the €£cs doctrine of Aristotle ; 1. reminds us of 
the position held by Plato and Aristotle, that 
part of Yvy7) was common to men and beasts ; 
of Ixxiv. give not only an ontology like the 
Stoics’, but also an approach to their ethical 
doctrine of harmony with nature and avrapxeia ; 
clxxxiv. suggests the duefwievpévn meBavorns of 
Carneades :— 
A bounded vault the ether seems ; 
With fire the firefly seems to shine ; 
And yet no bounds the sky confine; 
"Tis not with fire the firefly gleams. 
8o other sense-perceptions too, 
Which else might cheat, should first be tried ; 
And those which every test abide 
Should only then be deemed as true. 
exciii. is a curious contradiction of the Scriptural 
view; it is hard for the poor man to attain 
heaven, for he cannot duly perform the proper 
rites. It is an interesting question how far 
Buddhism affected this great mass of sentiment 
found in the ‘Mahabharata.’ The deprecation 
of excessive caste feeling in lxxviii.—xci. and the 
high tone of many other precepts are very pro- 
bably due to Buddhist imfluences; cxxxv., one 
of these, is from the ‘ Pancatantra,’ where such 
influence has for some time been recognized. 
Dr. Muir’s introduction is directed to a dis- 
cussion of Lorinser’s well-known theory that 
the ‘ Bhagavadgita’ is full of Christian morality 
drawn from Christian sources. The different 
views especially of Lassen and A. Weber are 
stated with great fairness, and Dr. Muir’s 
opinion is evidently not in favour of Lorinser. 
Indeed, it is one implicit purpose of the book 
to show how much Indian morality of a high 
kind must be, in all probability, independent 
of Christian influence. ccxli. gives at length 
one of those singular parallels between the 
legend of Buddha and the New Testament 
which have been at least sufticiently insisted on 
by writers on Buddhism. 


We have received Mr. Driver's edition of A 
Commentary on the Bool: of Proverbs attributed 
to Abraham ibn Ezra, from a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library (Oxford, Clarendon Press). This is 
the third commentary which has been attributed 
to the famous Abraham ibn Ezra, the two others 
being really by Joseph Kimhi and his son Moses. 
t is curious, as Mr. Driver points out in his pre- 
face, that only one hundred years after Abraham 
ibn Ezra’s death, Raymundus Martini, in his 
‘Pugio Fidei,’ quotes two passages as from the 
commentary of this author which in reality 





belong to that of Joseph Kimhi. That Abraham 
ibn wrote a commentary on Proverbs is 

roved from his own commentaries on other 

iblical books, and we may perhaps conclude 
that his commentary was eagerly sought for 
from the fact that scribes gave out as Ibn Ezra’s 
commentaries by other authors, apparently for 
the purpose of satisfying the demands of col- 
lectors of books. ‘This third commentary, so 
well edited by Mr. Driver, bears in many passages 
striking resemblance to the style and the inter- 
pretation of Ibn Ezra. Who the author is, and 
whether the forger is the scribe or the author 
himself, remains at present unknown. 

The first volume of Dr. Ginsburg’s splendid 
edition of the Massorah alphabetically arranged 
contains the letters Aleph to Yod. It is 
a labour of great learning and patience, and 
deserves, no doubt, the attention of Hebrew 
scholars. We must, however, postpone our 
review until the text is complete and the pro- 
legoména published, in order to be able to 
give a full account of the MSS. made use of 
by the editor and of his theories on the origin 
of the Massorah and on the various Massoretic 
schools. 

Die Inschriften Tiglath-Pileser’s I. By Dr. 
W. Lotz. (Leipzig, Hinrichs.)—This volume 
will be found of great value by the Assyrian 
student, since it contains a very considerable 
number of important additions to our knowledge 
of the Assyrian syllabary and lexicon, contri- 
buted partly by the author himself, partly by 
his teacher, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, as well as 
corrections of the meanings hitherto assigned to 
certain words. Not only have the published 
texts, as revised by Prof. Delitzsch, been used for 
the purpose, but also a good inany unpublished 
ones copied by Prof. Delitzsch at the British 
Museum. The book will be equally valuable to 
the historian, as it presents him with a transla- 
tion of the long cylinder inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., brought up for the first time to the 
level of our present knowledge of Assyrian. 
The inscription was chosen in 1857 as a test of 
the reality of Assyrian decipherment, and the 
substantial agreement between the independent 
translations of it made by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, Mr. Fox Talbot, and Dr. Oppert 
was considered a fair proof that the decipher- 
ment rested on a solid foundation. Since then, 
in spite of the great progress made in Assyrio- 
logy, no revised translation of the inscription 
has appeared, so that the one now published by 
Dr. Lotz is particularly welcome. As Tiglath- 
Pileser I. lived in the twelfth century before our 
era, and has left us a detailed account of his 
campaigns in Western Asia, Cappadocia, and 
Kurdistan, the importance of an accurate trans- 
lation of it for ancient history and geography 
cannot be easily over-estimated. Among the 
many new facts contained in the volume is one 
which will have a special interest for zoologists. 
Dr. Lotz has proved that the Assyrian word 
which has generally been translated ‘‘horses”’ has 
really been borrowed from the ancient Aecadian 
language, and means ‘‘ an elephant,” while the 
compound ideograph usually supposed to signify 
‘*a wild bull” also denotes the same animal. 
As Tiglath-Pileser states that he hunted these 
creatures in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, 
it is plain that the elephant, which was hunted 
in the same locality by the Egyptian king 
Thothmes III., continued to exist in this part 
of Western Asia at least three or four centuries 
later. 

Dr. G. Oppert, of the Madras Educational 
Department, contributes to the Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, of which he is the 
editor, an elaborate article on The Weapons, 
Army Organization, and Political Maxims of the 
Ancient Hindus, with Special Reference to Gun- 
powder and Firearms. He endeavours to prove 
that the use of gunpowder and its application to 
the discharge of missiles from projectile weapons 
were known in India from the earliest times, and 
endorses the opinion that the knowledge of it 





was brought to Europe from India by the 
Saracens. Whether China received the know- 
ledge from India, or vice versd, he thinks that 
there is now no means of deciding. He quotes 
a prescription for making gunpowder from the 
Sanscrit work ‘ Sukraniti,’ which work he con- 
siders to be anterior to or contemporary with 
our revision of Manu’s ‘ Dharmasdstra.’ He 
makes no attempt, however, to fix more defi- 
nitely the date of this newly-discovered work, 
and we fear that he has been imposed upon 
by some modern forgery. The whole article, 
in fact, bears on its face too many marks of 
haste and carelessness to inspire much con- 
fidence in the author’s judgment on a point 
of criticism. Still we believe, like Dr. Oppert, 
in the early acquaintance of the Hindus with 
gunpowder and its use in war. India produces 
all the component parts of gunpowder, and the 
Hindus are very likely to have discovered and 
used the compound as early as Dr. Oppert 
believes. 

Etudes sur la Religion des Soubbas ou Sabéens. 
Par M. N. Siouffi. (Paris, Leroux.)—Although 
not a portion of Arabic literature, M. Sioufli, 
who is French Vice-Consul at Mosoul, has made 
a very interesting work from the oral communi- 
cations received about the Soubbas from Adam, 
one of the sect. Their language is a corruption 
of the Chaldee, that is, the neo-Chaldee, not the 
old language of the Assyrians or Babylonians, 
mixed, as can readily be conceived, with nume- 
rous Arabic words. The same may be said of 
their religion, which is a mixture of an ancient 

nism with Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
They abhor, however, the peculiar rites of Judaism 
and Islam, although observing some of the cere- 
monies of Mohammedanism, as the Ramadan, 
and retaining the Judaic rite of sacrifice and the 
baptism of Christianity. Although some of 
their traditions show traces of an older reli- 
gion, they are so blended with later notions that 
they are of little or no historical value. The 
ideas of hell of this people resemble those of the 
Egyptians and Buddhists, and are apparently 
derived from pagan sources. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miss Heten anp Miss AticE ZIMMERN have 
gathered together in their two volumes, Half- 
Hours with Foreign Novelists (Remington & Co.), 
a goodly company of foreign novelists, of whom, 
by dint of translated specimens and critical and 
biographical introductions, they endeavour to 
give some idea to English readers. George 
Sand, Murger, Daudet, Cherbuliez, Feuillet, 
Balzac, Gaboriau, and Sandeau represent France ; 
Auerbach, Stifter, Spielhagen, Sacher-Masoch, 
Hackliinder, Freytag, Marlitt, and Heyse, Ger- 
many and Austria; Busken-Huet and Bosboom- 
Toussaint, Holland; Farina, Italy; Carlen, 
Sweden ; Jokai, Hungary ; Tourguénief and Kras- 
zewski, Russia; Caballero, Spain; Bjérnson, 
Norway ; and Keller, Switzerland. This enu- 
meration of the fare provided is probably in such 
a case the best criticism to offer on the book, 
though there is perhaps room for some demur 
as to insertions and omissions. The selectors 
confess that they have had, especially in their 
French list, to exclude several names of secondary 
importance. Among these they specify M. 
About, and we must say that there is more than 
one name in the list of the accepted whose 
‘¢ primariness,” as compared with M. About’s 
secondariness, we feel inclined to deny. Be- 
sides, what is to be said as to the exclusion of 
Flaubert, who is easily excerptible, and whom 
not a few critics of weight regard as the greatest 
not merely of French but of European novelists 
during the last quarter of a century? George 
Sand and Balzac, too, are authors scarcely to be 
“sampled” in some twenty pages. However, 
these are objections to which almost all volumes 
of selections are exposed. It would have 
been well, as a matter of convenience, if 
the comment and introduction had been dis- 
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tinguished from the translations by some dif- 
ference of type, or at least by some greater 
breach in the printing than we see here. 
The authors are not always happy in their 
criticisms, but differences of opinion in such 
eases are unavoidable. A heavier charge is that 
the extracts are frequently, if not always, too 
short for enjoyment or for really intelligent 
appreciation of the peculiarities of the originals. 
But if the book sends readers to those originals 
it will have deserved well. There are some 
awkwardnesses of style in it; ‘‘ lengths,” for 
instance, is not English in the peculiar sense 
in which in French there are said to be 
longueurs in a book. 


Messrs. Hopper & Stoveuton send us a 
biography of Henry Martyn, by Canon Bell, 
which is neither better nor worse than the usual 
run of what are termed religious biographies. 

Mr. Warne has done a service by reprinting 
in his ‘‘ Chandos Classics ” Gibbon’s delightful 
autobiography and some of his letters ; but why 
add a fragment of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ which 
has no connexion with the life of Gibbon, and 
printed thus by itself has little value? It 
would have been better to give more of the 
letters. 

THE annual volumes of the Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home call for no especial notice. 
Both periodicals deservedly retain the favour of 
their special public, and do credit to the Religious 
Tract Society. Some of the woodcuts are good, 
but the coloured illustrations are not so pleasing. 
—Tittle Folks (Cassell & Co.), Little Wide Awake 
(Routledge & Co.), Golden Childhood (Ward, Lock 
& Co.), and the Sunday Scholar’s Companion 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute) 
are addressed to younger readers. Of the four, 
Little Folks and Little Wide Awake are the best. 
The Sunday Scholar’s Companion is in many 
vespects well done. (olden Childhood also con- 
tains much that is good, but it is disfigured by 
“* beautiful coloured illustrations” which are 
simply deplorable. 

The Economical Housewife, which Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. send us, is one of the many 
treatises written with the laudable object of in- 
structing young and ignorant housekeepers. It 
contains some excellent recipes, and much good 
advice, given, however, in rather a confused 
fashion. 

ALMANACS are beginning to appear, and some 
established favourites, published by the Com- 
pany of Stationers, are on our table: Whitaker’s 
Clergyman’s Diary and Gilbert's Almanac and 
The British Almanac and Companicn. The Com- 
panion opens with a good article on weather fore- 
casting by Mr. R. H. Scott, and a sketch of the 
history of the Greenwich Observatory by Mr. 
Lynn.—Eason’s Almanac for Ireland contains 
some valuable statistical information. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son publish it. 

No Christmas Cards we have seen this year 
are better than those sent us by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co. They are of all kinds and suited 
to varied tastes. Some of them are particularly 
splendid. — Mr. Ackermann has sent us two 
delightful Fairyland Cards by Miss Thomson, 
as well as a selection of Prang’s American 
Christmas Cards, one or two of which are ex- 
cellent. 

Tue Pocket-Books and Diaries of Messrs. 
De La Rue & Co. are, as usual, luxurious in 
the extreme. No firm turns out more dainty 
work than they, and they never, in seeking 
after splendour, pass the limits of good taste. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory in every way 
than the publications now on our table. 


We have on our table A History of English 
Literature, by F. A. Laing (Collins & Sons), 
—The Beginner’s Latin Exercise Book, by Rev. 
€. §S. Dawe (Rivingtons),—The First Four 
Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, edited by W. W. 
Goodwin and J. W. White (Macmillan),—Ele- 
mentary Algebra, with Brief Notices of its 





History, Part I., by R. Potts (Longmans),— 
Thoughts on Edweation, by the Rev. I. G. 
Smith (Parker),—A Simple Treatise on Heat, 
by W. M. Williams (Chatto & Windus),—The 
Plum, by D. T. Fish (‘The Bazaar’ Oftice),— 
On Musical Education, by A. B. Bach (Black- 
wood),—The Misletoe Bough, edited by Miss 
Braddon (J. & R. Maxwell), — Faith’s Father, 
by F. M. Holmes (Cassell),—His Father, by 
8S. K. Hocking (Warne),—Peggy Oglivie’s In- 
heritance (Cassell),—The Count of Talavera, by 
. van Lennep, translated by <A. Arnold 
(Nimmo & Bain),—Stories and Romances, by 
H. E. Scudder (Triibner),—The Poetical Works 
of J. Greenleaf Whittier, edited by W. M. 
Rossetti (Ward & Lock),—The Classical Poetry 
of the Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain (Triibner), 
—In Bible Lands, by Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 
(Nelson),—The Age of the Great Patriarchs, 
Vol. II., by R. Tuck (Sunday School Union),— 
In Prospect of Sunday, by the Rev. G. S. Bowes 
(Nisbet),—Bibliothéque de UEcole des Hautes 
Etudes, 2 vols., by L. Havet (Paris, Vieweg), 
—L’Eau de Jowvence, by E. Renan (Paris, 
Lévy),—and Reise Briefe eines Diplomaten von 
Charikles (Wismar, Hinftorff) Among New 
Editions we have Tent Work in Palestine, by 
C. R. Conder, R.E. (Bentley),—Chit-Chat by 
Puck, by A. Alberg (Sonnenschein & Allen),— 
and The Captain’s Dog, by L. Enault (Sonnen- 
schein & Allen). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Cooper’s (Rev. J.) Jesus Christ’s Mode of Presenting Himself 
to the World, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Deem’s (Rev. C. F.) The Home Altar, an Appeal in Behalf of 
Family Worship, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Jones’s (C, A.) Stories on the Catechism, Vol. 3, 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Missionary’s (A) Dream, being a Discussion on Foreign 
Missions by a Missionary, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Rupp’s (Dr. J.) Reason and Religion, er. 8vo, 7/6 cl. 
Sermons delivered in Times of Persecution in Scotland by 
Sufferers for the Royal Prerogative of Jesus Christ, 7/6 
Fine Art. 
Hunt’s (J.) Grand Book of Scripture Illustrations, folio, 7/6 
Landseer (Sir Edwin), by F. G. Stephens, sm. 4to. 21/ cl. 
Poetry. 
English Poets, edited by T. H. Ward, Vol. 3, Addison to 
Blake; Vol. 4, Wordsworth to Dobell, cr. 8vo. 7/6 each, cl. 
Evans’s (Anne) Poems and Music, with Memorial Preface by 
A. T. Ritchie, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Library of Religious Poetry, edited by P. Schaff and A. 
Gilman, roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Smith’s (W. C.) Raban, or Life Splinters, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Williamson’s (J.) Pilgrim Lays for the Homeward Bound, 3,6 
History and Biography. 

Benvenuti’s (F. F.) Episodes of the French Revolution from 
1789-1795 Examined, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Cicero (Life of), by Anthony Trollope, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 24/ cl. 

English Philosophers: Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer, 3/6 cl. 

Herries (Right Hon. J. C.), Memoir of the Public Life of, by 
his Son, Edward Herries, 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ cl. 

Hodge (C.), Life of, by his Son, A. A. Hodge, cr. 8vo, 12/6 cl. 

Reynolds’s (M.) Engine-Driving Life, or Stirring Adventures 
and Incidents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers, 
cr, 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Coles and Tomlin’s Geographical Reader, School Edition, 2 

Day’s (8. P.) Life and Society in America, First and Second 
Series, 8vo. 12/6 each, cl. 

Dixie’s (Lady Florence) Across Patagonia, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Eastern Archipelago, by Author of ‘ The Arctic World,’ 5/ cl. 

Geddie’s (J.) Lake Regions of Central Africa, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hayes’s (A. A.) New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail, 9/ cl. 

Letts’s Popular Atlas, Vol. 1, fol. 10/6 bds. 

Mitford’s (Major R. C. W.) To Cabul with the Cavalry 
Brigade, 8vo., 9/ cl. 

Oliphant’s (L.) The Land of Gilead, with Excursions into the 
Lebanon, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Oswald’s (F. L.) Summerland Sketches, or Rambles in the 
Backwoods of Mexico and Central America, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Parry’s (Capt. 8. H. Jones) My Journey round the World, 
2 vols. er. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Tregelles’s (8. P.) Notes of a Tour in Brittany, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America, from the 
Collection of Hakluyt, selected and edited by E. J. 
Payne, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Philology. 


Dyce’s (Rev. A.) Glossary to the Works of Shakespeare, 7/6 cl. 

Maclean’s (C. D.) Latin and Greek Verse Translations, 2/ cl. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Reader: II. Second Year, 
by G. Eugéne-Fesnicht, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Ovid, Stories from, in Hexameter Verse, with Notes by 
R. W. Taylor, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Science, 

Burton’s (J. E.) Handbook of Midwifery for Midwives, 6/ cl. 

Semper’s (K.) The Natural Conditions of Existence as they 
affect Animals, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Lunge’s (G.) Treatise on the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid 
and Alkali, Vol. 3, 8vo. 24/ 

Rankine’s (W. J. M.) Miscellaneous Scientific Papers, with 
Memoir by P. G. Tait, edited by W. J. Millar, 8vo, 31/6 cl. 








General Literature, 

Adventures of Working Men, from the Note-Book of a Work- 
ing Surgeon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Anderson’s (R.) The Coming Prince the Last Great Monarch 
of Christendom, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

A Tale that is Told by Oliver, cr. 8vo, 2/ swd. 

Brodrick’s (Hon. G. C.) English Land and English Land- 
lords, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Cervantes’s Don Quixote, a new translation, by A. J. Duf- 
field, 3 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Child’s Play, Old and New, by E. V. B., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Deepdale Vicarage, by Author of ‘ Mark Warren,’ cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dolores, a Theme with Variations, in Three Parts, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Duff's (H. A.) My Imperialist Neighbour, and other Stories, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Egan’s (P.) The Poor Girl, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Elyot’s (Sir Thomas) The Boke Named the Gouernour, ed, 
from the first edition of 1531 by H. H. F. Croft, 2 vols, 
sm. 4to. 50/ cl. 

Family Circle Picture-book, illustrated, 4to. 5/ cl. 

FitzGerald’s (G. B.) Never Found Out, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Francillon’s (R. E.) Queen Cophetua, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl, 

Francis’s (8.) The Minister's Daughters, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Garrett’s (E.) Family Fortunes, a Domestic Story, cr. 8vo. 6/6 

Harte’s (Bret) Complete Works, Vol. 4, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Household Science, Readings in Necessary Knowledge for 
Girls and Young Women, edited by Rev. J. P. Faun- 
thorpe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

In Duty Bound, by Author of ‘ Mark Warren,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Kempt’s (R.) Pencil and Palette, being Biographical Anec- 
dotes chiefly of Contemporary Painters, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Lawrence’s (A. M.) Oliver Loring’s Mission, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Matham’s (W. J.) Bristles for Brooms, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Onley’s (M.) Fred Bright and his Adventures by Land and 
by Sea, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Pascal, The Principal Letters of, ed. by J. De Soyres, 8vo. 12/ 

Paull’s (Miss M. A.) Blossom and Blight, cr. 8vo, 2/ cl. 

Schoolgirl Life and Incident, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Stockton’s (F. R.) A Jolly Fellowship, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Tandy’s (Mrs. J. M.) Lizzie Sydenham and the Wrong 
Turning, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Uncle John’s Anecdotes of Animals and Birds, sm. 4to. 5/ el, 

Walker's (R. G.) Instead of Many, imp. lémo. 3/6 cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Altkatholiken Congress in Mainz, 1877, 2m. 
Seuse’s (H.) Schriften, Part 1, 3m. 
Fine Art. 

Becker (F.): Die Heidnische Weiheformel D. M. auf altchrist- 
lichen Grabsteinen, 2m. 40. 

Schmarsow (A.): Raphael u. Pinturicchio in Siena, 12m. 50. 

Thausing (M.): Livre d’Esquisses de Jacques Callot, de la 
Collection Albertine & Vienne, 90 fr. 

Philology. 
Aelfrics Grammatik u. Glossar, edited by J. Zupitza, Part 1, 


7m. 

Diwan (Der) d. Lebid, edited by Jusiif Dija-Ad-Din Al-Chalidi, 
7m. 

Opuscula Nestoriana, tradidit G. Hoffmann, 20m. 

Porta Linguarum Orientalium, Part 5, 5m. 40. 

Roeder (W.): Kritik d. Isaios, 2m. 

Windisch (E.): Lrische Texte, 24m. 

Biography. 

Béhtlingk (A.): Napoleon Bonaparte’s Jugend u. Em- 

porkommen, 81n. 
Science, 

Bischoff (T. L. W. v.): Das Hirngewicht d. Menschen, 7m. 

Cleve (P. T.) u. Grunow (A.): Die Arctischen Diatomeen, 
14m. 

Cohen (E.): Die Mikroskopische Structur v. Mineralien u. 
Gesteinen : Mikrophotographien, 16m. 

Wundt (W.): Physiologische Psychologie, second ed., 18m. 

General Literature. 

Bodenstedt (F.): Omar Chajjam verdeutscht, 6m. 

Bouvier (A.): Iza, Lolotte et Cie., 3fr. 

Catalogue de l’Exposition du Cercle de la Librairie, 5fr. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
December, 1880. 

THE one absorbing topic of conversation just 
now is the proposed scheme of reform put out 
by the University Commissioners. First came 
the Professorial Statute, and now we have the 
draft statutes of eight important colleges, — 
Balliol, Christ Church, Lincoln, Magdalen, 
Queen’s, All Souls, Exeter, and Corpus. We 
have thus for the first time something like 
adequate materials for forming a judgment 
upon the new constitution which is to be 
imposed upon us. These first official utter- 
ances of the Commissioners have naturally 
caused a considerable flutter. The main body 
of the professors especially is in a high state of 
indignation at the regulations newly devised for 
their benefit, and a lively fire of broadsheets 
and memorials has commenced, which threatens 
in some degree to obscure the most important 
issues at stake. As to certain points in the 
general scheme not much difference of opinion 
exists. Only a small and a dwindling minority 
will regret the almost entire disappearance of 
clerical restrictions. The creation of fresh 
professorships, notably one of classical archzo- 
logy, and the provision enabling colleges to 
elect to fellowships without examination ‘‘per- 
sons engaged in some literary and scientific 
work,” are welcome indications that the interests 
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_of learning have not been wholly disregarded. 
In the proposed ‘‘ Councils of Faculties” it is 
reasonable to recognize the germs of what may 
in time develope into an effective organization 
of the teaching power in the University ; and, 
lastly, the prize fellowships, limited in value to 
9001. a year, tenable for seven years only, and 
reduced in numbers, will fully answer their 
purpose as prizes, without unfairly taxing the 
resources of a college. 

Undoubtedly the great blot upon the new 
scheme, so far as it is known, is the uncertainty 
in which it leaves the all-important question of 
the relation to be established between university 
and college teaching. Co-operation between 
them is of the first importance, and can only 
be established by some such external authority 
as that of the present Commission. Such co- 
operation might have been secured in one of two 
ways. It would have been possible forthe Commis- 
sioners to have laid down explicitly the principle 
that collegiate teaching should stand first, to have 
made this teaching as complete as possible—en- 
forcing, where necessary, a certain amount of 
inter-collegiate combination—and then to have 
limited the functions of the professoriate to 
filling up such gaps as still remained. A pro- 
fessoriate so entirely auxiliary need not have 
been numerous, and it must have been care- 
fully subordinated to the principal machinery. 
Such a scheme would have been utterly dis- 
tasteful to many of us, as involving a sacrifice of 
the higher education to the lower, but it would 
have found admirers, and would at least have 
been consistent. A far better plan would have 
been to recognize the university teaching as en- 
titled to the first place, to have created a uni- 
versity staff, capable at once of representing the 
different departments of knowledge and of 
covering the entire area of study, and to have 
placed in its hands the general control of the 
education of our students. On this plan room 
would still have been found for college tutors as 
subordinate assistants in the work of lecturing, 
and, above all, as personally supervising the 
private studies of undergraduates, and adminis- 
tering the internal discipline and economy of 
their respective colleges. But their numbers 
would have been materially reduced, and their 
autonomy in the matter of teaching considerably 
restricted. What we complain of is that the 
Commissioners have failed to see that their 
choice lay between these two alternatives, and 
have attempted instead an impossible compro- 
mise. With the very best motives they have 
increased the numerical strength of the pro- 
fessoriate, raised the scale of payment, added an 
auxiliary cohort of readers, and have insisted, 
reasonably enough, that this powerful body shall 
come forward and take an active part in the 
instruction of undergraduates. But human 
nature is weak, and it is clear that when they 
found themselves face to face with the represen- 
tatives of the various colleges, and discussed one 
by one the separate college schemes, they yielded 
to the natural demands of collegiate ambition and 
energy, and sanctioned in each case the establish- 
ment or the retention of a collegiate staff on a 
scale utterly inconsistent with the ample provi- 
sion they were independently making for the same 
needs. Thus, with an infinite waste of money 
and power, and to the confusion of all economical 
minds, we have two rival and costly systems set 
to work on much the same ground. The com- 
petition which must ensue between them is in 
itself a serious evil, but those who deplore the 
extent to which the best energies of the Uni- 
versity have hitherto been absorbed by under- 
graduate education of a rather narrow and 
special kind will see with regret and alarm that 
this absorption is likely to be more complete 
than ever. For, in addition to a large body of 
college tutors, appointed and paid for this work, 
the tendency of the new scheme will be to 
turn the efforts of the professoriate in the 
same direction. If the professors are to act 
ap to the spirit of the new regulations, and 





fill their lecture rooms with undergraduates, 
they must outbid the — tutors, and 
offer lectures still more practical and still more 
nicely adapted to the requirements of the 
examinations. Into the more special grievances 
complained of by the professors as created by 
this scheme I need not enter, as they have 
already been amply ventilated in the press, and 
they are, after all, of secondary importance as 
compared with the radical defect which has been 
discussed above. 

For other local matters a passing notice must 
suffice. It is now settled that the University 
shall endow Prof. Monier Williams’s Indian In- 
stitute with 250/. a year on certain conditions. 
No site, however, has yet been found for the 
building, nor has any one more than a very 
vague notion what the Institute is really to be, 
while opinions as to what it ought to be vary 
almost indefinitely. The ‘‘ Greek question” is 
still in abeyance. The adverse vote at Cam- 
bridge was a serious discouragement to those 
who have been advocating the remission of 
Greek in certain cases, but fresh efforts will, no 
doubt, be made, and it is hoped that some con- 
certed action between the two universities may 
be arranged. 

It will be remembered that early in this year 
we were enabled, by the generosity of a member 
of the University, to take one step in the direc- 
tion of establishing archzeological schools abroad 
on the French and German plan by sending out 
a single travelling student. Mr. Ramsay, who 
was selected for the post, was despatched to 
Smyrna, and it is gratifying to be able to point 
to his articles in the first number of the new 
Journal for Hellenic Studies as evidence that 
so far the experiment has been thoroughly 
successful. 

It is also pleasant to be able to notice the 
increasing vitality displayed by our Philological 
Society here. ‘The number of meetings has 
been increased, the average attendance is larger, 
and there is no lack of papers. P. 








AUTHORS AND PRINTERS’ READERS. 
Dec. 6, 1880, 

THERE are few authors who do not require to 
be sub-edited. The very familiarity of a man 
with the matter he has written causes him to 
overlook blunders in his proofs, and detection 
distresses him only when his book is stitched 
and bound and in the hands of the critics. An 
author has some right to look for help to the 
printer’s reader. In times not 80 ancient, for 
I can recall them, proofs used to reach authors 
well noted with points of interrogation, preg- 
nant with interlinear criticism, and abounding 
in suggestions for punctuation. One was not 
always particularly obliged for these hints ; but 
they proved care and even solicitude on the part 
of the printer’s reader. Now, proofs come to 
one almost in their raw state. The author has 
not only to do his own, but the work of the 
printer’s reader also. Worse still; whether, 
because he is not uniformly expert in the sym- 
bolism of the trade, or because compositors have 
developed of late years decided opinions of their 
own on the subjects of grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation, the author finds that a good many 
of the corrections he makes are not attended to ; 
but this he only discovers when it is too late 
to mend the errors, for printers are no longer 
liberal in revise-slips, and when an author 
returns what used to be called a first proof, he 
commonly hears no more of it until reviews of 
his book, kindly posted to him by friends, begin 
to reach him. All this is my humble experience 
of several printers, and I don’t doubt other 
authors could top my testimony with painful 
stories. Perhaps you will think I have some 
right to complain, for had all the corrections made 
by me in the proofs of ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart’ 
been attended to, or had I been favoured with 
second proofs, not only two of the three errors 
your critic indicated, but half a dozen others 
which he has been kind enough to pass over, 





would not have appeared ; and a generous and 
encouraging reviewer would have been spared 
the necessity of ending a notice singularly 
agreeable to me by a caustic reference to “‘ over- 
sights.” Much, indeed, may be said in favour 
of a printer’s reader who has to read a sea-story. 
The indignation excited by a mass of nautical 
terms is only to be appeased by letting ‘‘ stem” 
stand for ‘‘stern,” to the confusion of the 
author; and if ‘‘ truck” can be sneaked in for 
“‘top” and ‘‘main stay” for ‘‘main sail” the 
thirst of vengeance may be taken as almost 
satisfied. Still I would respectfully submit that 
even a nautical novelist is entitled to some con- 
sideration from printers’ readers. At all events, 
I am pretty sure in making my complaint that I 
am stating the case of a good many authors who, 
like myself, are wretched proof-readers. 
W. Crark RvsskE xt, 








MOUNT ATHOS. 

Pror. LamBros, of Athens, has published 
a statement, addressed to the Greek Senate, 
of the results of his mission to investigate the 
libraries of the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
These, he confesses, are to some extent dis- 
appointing, as he found no hitherto unknown 
works of distinguished classical writers. The 
following may be mentioned as the most im- 
portant discoveries :—(1) a treatise on natural 
history, by the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, consisting of excerpta from Aristotle, 
Elian, and other ancient authors ; (2) several 
collections of classical proverbs ; (3) an ancient 
grammatical treatise on Greek dialectic pecu- 
liarities ; (4) thirteen medieval popular songs, 
with accompanying music. These and many 
others M. Lambros and his fellow labourers have 
copied, and propose to publish ; and he has also 
compiled a catalogue of the MSS. of all the 
monasteries except the two largest, Lavra and 
Vatopedi, and these, too, he hopes to investigate 
at a future time. The catalogue, which is also 
to be published, already contains 5,766 MSS. 
He does not think that the imperial bulls which 
exist on Athos have any great historical or 
philological value, and some of them he found 
to be spurious, so that they would require to be 
edited with circumspection. The most valuable 
of the printed books were Aldines, and books 
in modern Greek earlier than the War of In- 
dependence, copies of which are not to be met 
with elsewhere. By the help of M. Gillieron he 
also obtained copies of some of the most impor- 
tant frescoes, and of illuminations in various 
MSS. Many hard things have been said of the 
monks for their carelessness in respect of the 
contents of their libraries, but hardly anything 
so severe as M. Lambros’s condemnation of 
them. He compares his work of investigation 
to cleansing an Augean stable. 








Literary Giossip. 

Tue two volumes (III. and IV.) of Prince 
Metternich’s Memoirs’ which Mr. Bentley 
has in the press will contain some interest- 
ing letters, exhibiting the great statesman 
amid the sorrows and enjoyments of private 
life, as well as comments on the occurences 
of the eventful years 1816-1829. The 
political movements which occupied Met- 
ternich’s attention during these years were 
the revolutions in Italy and Spain, the first 
restoration in France, the revolution in 
Greece, and the opening of the Eastern 
Question. The letters abound in remarks on 
the distinguished persons who then appeared 
on the theatre of European history. The 
Emperor Alexander again occupies a pro- 
minent position, and the accounts of Metter- 
nich’s relations with the English statesmen 
Wellington, Castlereagh, and Canning are 
especially interesting. It is curious to notice 
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the fear and dread with which Canning’s 
measures were invariably regarded. 

Masor Serra Pryto, who has recovered 
from his protracted illness, has come to 
London to bring out his book descriptive of 
his journey across Africa. It is satisfactory to 
find that the title is altered from ‘The King’s 
Rifle’ to ‘How I Crossed Africa.’ ‘The 
King’s Rifle’ might be a good name for a 
boys’ book of adventures by Mayne Reid 
or Gustave Aimard, but it seems rather out 
of place on the title-page of a serious book 
of African travel. 

A prosect has been started for marking, 
by some suitable monument, the spot where 
the corpse of Shelley was burned in 1822 on 
the sea coast near Viareggio. Some gentle- 
men belonging to Shelley’s own college in 
Oxford, University College, whence he was 
summarily expelled in 1811, are taking the 
first steps in this matter: a fitting and 
laudable act of expiation. 

Pror. Monrer Wit1ams, C.1.E., will 
contribute a paper on the religion of 
Zoroaster to the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Pror. Hux.ey is preparing a volume on 
Berkeley for Mr. John Morley’s series of 
‘“‘ English Men of Letters.”’ 

Tue second volume of the selected de- 
scriptive portions of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Stones of 
Venice’ is in the hands of the printer, and 
will probably be ready early in the new 
year. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. will shortly 
republish in a small volume the letters on 
the Irish Land Question recently contri- 
buted to the Daily Telegraph by Mr. Charles 
Russell, Q.C., M.P. 


Tue Manuscript Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, has recently received 
two notable additions in (1) a folio volume 
on vellum of the eleventh century, contain- 
ing a manuscript of the Vulgate (Genesis 
xxxiv. 10—4 Reg. xviii. 27),—the very 
copy which has been classed by Vercellone 
as Codex U; and (2) a small volume (33 in. 
by 5} in.) containing extracts from Gregory 
of Nyssa, Dionysius of Alexandria, and 
other contemporary writers, copied out in 
the twelfth century. The binding appears 
to indicate that the volume was once in the 
Imperial Library at Constantinople. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. will publish 
before Christmas a story by Mrs. Holman 
Hunt, entitled ‘Children at Jerusalem: a 
Sketch of Modern Life in Syria.’ The work 
will contain a frontispiece by the author. 

M. Ex Bercer, of the Ecole Francaise 
at Rome, is engaged upon a book with the 
title of ‘Les Registres d’Innocent IV., Recueil 
des Bulles de ce Pape,’ from MSS. in the 
Vatican Library and the National Library 
at Paris. 

Pror. H. Mixer, of Vienna, is engaged 
upon a grammar of the Sabean language. 

Spanish commentators and critics have 
presented to the reader Cervantes as a theo- 
logian, a moralist, a philosopher, a lawyer, 
a doctor, a geographer, a sailor, a soldier, 
a political economist, and as the moral re- 
former of his age. The last to enter the lists 
is Seiior Foronda, who has now printed ‘Cer- 
vantes a Traveller.’ His pamphlet is accom- 
panied by a map indicating the localities 
visited and described by the author of 





‘Don Quixote.’ ‘‘Cervantes,” writes our 


author, “merits this appellation not only 
on account of his journeyings in Spain, but 
because he visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Portugal, the Azores, and the coast of 
Africa, and tells us all he found noteworthy 
in those countries.” 

Ar a recent meeting of the Lisbon 
Academy of Sciences, Mr. Henry H. 
Howorth was nominated a Corresponding 
Member, on account of his work ‘The 
History of the Mongols.’ Mr. Howorth has 
a connexion with Lisbon, as he was born 
there, his father being the head of a well- 
known Manchester firm of those days. On 
the same occasion Senhor Luiz Garrido read 
some chapters of a critical study he has pre- 
pared on Mr. Froude’s ‘Life of Julius 
Cesar.’ The work is written in French, 
and will shortly be published. 

Herr SpretHacen will shortly publish a 
new novelette, which is defined by himself 
as a pendant to his latest work, ‘Quisisana.’ 
The name is to be ‘Angela,’ after the 
heroine. The scene is laid in the autumn 
of 1871, on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva. 

Tue Saale Zeitung states that Prof. Arndt, 
of Leipzig, is the fortunate discoverer of a 
hitherto unknown work by Goethe. The 
news is confirmed by a Leipzig correspondent 
of the Basler Nachrichten. The new dis- 
covery is a ‘“Singspiel” in prose, and it 
will shortly be printed. Prof. Arndt has 
for some time been occupied in the study 
of Goethe’s life and writings. 

Tue monthly publication of the Benares 
College called the Pandit having been dis- 
continued, a new series of Sanscrit texts is 
to be issued in its place. The series will 
consist of hitherto unpublished texts, edited 
mainly by the Pandits of the college, under 
the superintendence of Mr. R. Griffith, M.A., 
Director of Public Instruction N.W.P. and 
Oudh, and Dr. Thibaut, Principal of Benares 
College. Explanatory notes and indexes, 
&e., will accompany the texts when deemed 
necessary. English translations of the texts 
and new editions of texts already published 
will from time to time be introduced. The 
series will be issued in parts similar to those 
of the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Tue Indian Mirror says that a Bengali 
gentleman has applied to the London Uni- 
versity for permission to compete for its 
B.A. examination from India. It considers 
that the granting of such an application 
would have a most injurious effect on the 
progress of Indian universities. Owing, 
amongst other things, to the fact that Indian 
educational corporations are not recognized 
by English universities, an Indian would 
prefer to take the London degree, if it 
could be obtained without his coming to 
this country. 

By order of the Sultan Arabic news- 
papers are to be started at Mecca, Bagdad, 
and Aleppo. 








SCIENCE 


ee 
ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 
Life and her Children. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
(Stanford. ) 
Tuis is an excellent book for children, written 
in a charming and at the same time lucid style. 
Books for children about vertebrate animals are 











common enough ; the present work, however, ° 
treats of invertebrates only, and tells childre 

all about monads, amcebse, sponges, starfish, 
insects, and crustacea, giving a good deal of 
interesting information on anatomy. The in- 
struction contained in the book appears to be 
sound throughout, and here for the first time 
in a book of the kind we find the structure of 
sponges properly described, and the ancient 
fallacy as to their being colonies of Amcebse 
given up. The book is full of illustrations, 
most of them drawn by Dr. Wild, late artist 
of the Challenger expedition. Some of them 
appear to be typo etchings, and not woodcuts, 
and thus look somewhat rough, although they 
are all very effective. We have not noticed any 
errors in the book, but some of the terms used 
might, we think, be altered with advantage, 
We object most strongly to the term ‘‘ lasso- 
cell” for the thread-cells of Coelenterata. A 
lasso is a cord or thong with a slip noose at the 
end of it, and nothing else ; the noose is the 
essential part of the instrument. There is 
nothing in any possible way resembling a slip 
noose or noose of any kind in the “ thread- 
cell,” and when the Coelenterata come to be 
called the ‘‘ Lasso-throwers,” as they are by 
Miss Buckley, the absurdity of the term 
becomes more than ever apparent. The action 
of the thread-cell, if employed to catch hold of 
an object, is rather that of a harpoon. Again, 
it would surely have been better to have spoken 
simply of the scorpion’s “‘ sting” rather than of 
its ‘‘ poisoned dart.” A dart is a weapon thrown 
from a distance, or, at all events, left sticking in 
the body of the victim, and the use of the term 
might lead to false impressions. These are, 
however, small matters, and, on the whole, we 
congratulate Miss Buckley most sincerely on 
her book, and recommend it as an excellent 
Christmas gift for all intelligent children. 
Many adults will also read it with advantage 
and instruction, and we are sure with pleasure. 


A Smaller Manual of Modern Geography, 
Physical and Political. By John Richardson, 
M.A. (Murray.) 

Tuis is a condensation of the author’s ‘ School 

Manual’ intended for use in the junior classes. 

We dare say that many of our more conservative 

teachers of geography will find it a useful book, 

for it supplies them with a vast array of ‘‘ facts,” 
these facts for the most part consisting of mere 
names, which might far more advantageously be 
picked out ona map. The author claims credit 
for having unremittingly striven after accuracy 
as to details. We regret not being able to state 
that he has been successful. Cursorily turning 
over the pages of his volume, we find that in 

Belgium ‘‘many of the people speak Dutch, 

and many more German”’; in Italy ‘‘ about five 

millions of the people speak German, Albanian, 
or Greek”; that Saxony is no less famous for 
its wines than the Rhine and the Moselle ; that 

Constance is the capital of the Thurgau, and 

Frankfort of the Prussian province of Hesse- 

Nassau. Bristol, we are told, ranks next to 

London and Liverpool as a port; and the 

‘*climate and productions of Rhenish Bavaria 

are similar to the climate and productions of 

Bavaria proper.” The author appears to believe 

that Ofen and Buda are distinct towns. He 

calls Fort Garry the capital of Manitoba, tells 
us nothing about the railways of Algeria, and is 
frequently in error as regards area and popula- 
tion. His style (to our thinking a matter of 
some importance in a school-book) leaves much to 
be desired. Of Canada he says: ‘‘ In 1871 the 
population was 3,670,577, consisting of French, 

Irish, English, Scotch, and other European 

nations.” ‘‘The drainage of Canada belongs 

chiefly to the basins of the Arctic Ocean, Hudson 

Bay, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean,” 

which makes it appear as if some of the rivers 

found their way into the Indian or Antarctic 

Ocean. This looseness of style, superadded to 

palpably erroneous statements as to well-estab- 
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lished facts, must greatly depreciate the value 
of this ‘Manual’ as a guide for teachers or 


pupils. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

ApmtraL A. P. Ryper, Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, recently offered to the Royal Geo- 

phical Society a sum of money for the founda- 
tion of three medals, to be annually awarded by 
the Council to such nautical geographers, in- 
cluding ofticers of the Royal Navy and Marines 
and mercantile marine, as should send in the 
best surveys, with sailing directions, meridian 
distances, meteorological observations, &c. He 
further expressed a wish that such medals should 
be named after a zealous surveyor, Commander 
Bird Allen, who died during the Niger expedi- 
tion of 1840. We understand, however, that the 
Council of the Society, while fully appreciating 
the feelings which prompted Admiral Ryder’s 
liberal offer, have thought it beyond their sphere 
of action to undertake the duty of awarding the 
medals. 

M. Charles Wiener, who was recently ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul for France at Guayaquil, 
was instructed to undertake certain explorations 
to ascertain the possibility of opening a com- 
mercial route to Quito by way of the Amazon 
and its affluent the Napo. Having accomplished 
his journey to Para, M. Wiener has addressed 
a report on his work to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Paris, and he divides the information 
furnished into three parts: the study of the 
Rio Napo from a geographical point of view ; 
the importance of such study from a commercial 
standpoint ; and statistical data concerning com- 
merce in the Amazon region and their rela- 
tions to French trade and navigation. M. 
Wiener considers that he has settled the hydro- 
logy of the Rio Napo, having taken more than 
2,000 soundings and numerous observations 
during his study of its course, and he says that 
vessels drawing about 6 ft. of water can ascend 
it to the mouth of its affluent the Misahally, 
which is below the rapids and 1,200 miles dis- 
tant from the Atlantic. To this point he traced 
a practicable route from Quito, which he states 
is preferable to the one used by the missionaries 
on all grounds, and especially because the latter 
reaches the Napo above the rapids. M. Wiener 
reports that the missionaries, who are all-powerful 
in that part, did everything in their power to 
hinder his explorations, inducing the Indians 
to retire into the forest, so that he might not 
obtain porters for his baggage. 

From the December number of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Proceedings we learn that 
the Council have informed the Central Arctic 
Committee that Commander Cheyne’s scheme 
of a North Pole expedition, as recently sub- 
mitted to them, does not meet with their ap- 
proval. The number also contains Mr. Joseph 
Thomson’s account of the journey of the 
Society’s East African expedition, illustrated by 
a map, and a paper by Capt. A. H. Markham, 
— ‘A Visit to the Galapagos Islands in 





SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.— Dec. 17.—R. Etheridge, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Rev. A. Rose, Messrs. W. H. 
Bell, W. Jackson, P. P. Lewes, W. Libbey, jun., 
D. M. Llewellin, J. Marshall, C. Parkinson, C. M‘L. 
Perey, T. J. Robinson, B. Thompson, and 8. C. War- 
dell were elected Fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘On Remains of a small 
lizard from the Neocomian Rocks of the Island 
of Lesina, Dalmatia, preserved in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Vienna,’ by Prof. H. G. 

eley,—and ‘On the Beds at Headon Hill and Col- 
well Bay in the Isle of Wight,’ by Messrs. H. Keep- 
ing and E, B. Tawney. 


Soclery OF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 2.—H. Reeve, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. 8. Milman expressed 
his regret that from causes beyond his control it had 
hot been in his power to fulfil his engagement to lay 
before the Society this evening the Report of the 
Brading Villa Committee.—Mrs. Hartshorne presented 
‘autotype reduction of a drawing made by herself 





in 1828 of the portrait of Queen Mar poner to the 
Society by her late father, the Rev. T. Kerrich, Princi- 
= Librarian of the University of Cambridge.—Mr. E. 

reshfield communicated a paper on the present con- 
dition of the Christian antiquities at piggy 
The following is a list of the buildings to which Mr. 
Freshfield cslled special attention: The church of 
the monastery of the Studium ; the church of the 
Lesser Santa Sophia; the church of Santa Sophia 
itself, where Mr. Freshfield discovered traces (which 
had hitherto escaped attention) of the Ikonostasis— 
an erection manifestly subsequent to the building of 
the edifice ; the church of St. Irene ; the church of 
the Moneteschoras; the church of the Kalender 
Haue Dgami, of a date very little posterior to the 
Emperor Justinian ; the church of the Pantokrator ; 
the church of the Budrum Dgami; the double 
church of the Fenare Jesa Medjidi; the chapel of 
St. Nicholas; the church of the monastery of 
the Emanuel; the church called Mustapha Pacha 
Dgami ; the mosque of Mehemet Pacha. The whole 

aper afforded ample illustration of the words of the 

salmist, which Mr. Freshfield had inscribed on one 
of his photographs, “(© Lord, the heathen have 
entered into Thine inheritance ; Thy holy temples 
have they defiled.” Mr. Freshfield also called atten- 
tion to the condition and gradual destruction of the 
walls of Constantinople, a subject on which ten years 
ago (see Proceedings, vol. iv. p.479) Lord Clarendon, 
at the instance of this Society, and upon information 
supplied by Sir C. Trevelyan, had addressed urgent 
remonstrances to the Ottoman Porte, which for the 
time had arrested the hand of the destroyer. Mr. 
Freshfield, however, gave it as his opinion (subject 
to further wy which he undertook to e at 
the request of the meeting and on behalf of the 
mea! Pac the ever-increasing demoralization of 
the Turkish Government left little ground for hoping 
that similar remonstrances would now be productive 
of the slightest result. In the course of this paper, 
which was profusely illustrated by photographs of 
which Mr. Freshfield was the sole possessor, Mr. 
Freshfield called special attention to the vast and 
architecturally interesting water-cisterns which in 
many cases underlie the churches, and into some 
of which, through special facilities at his command, 
he had succeeded in penetrating. He also gave the 
results of a careful examination of masons’ marks on 
the stones of Santa Sophia and other churches. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dec. 1. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—Mr. G. M. Hills ex- 
hibited a large collection of Romano-British frag- 
ments of pottery found at Manor Farm, Wanborough 
Plain, Wilts, where foundations of buildings have 
been met with, and others are believed to exist. 
Mr. Hills described the position on the line of the 
thirteenth Iter of Antoninus, and suggested that it 
was the site of a lost Roman station, being where one 
may reasonably be supposed to exist in relation to 
Spine, the next one on the line of road.—Mr. Way 
exhibited some Roman coins recently found at 
Exeter.— Mr. Butcher produced a fragment of 
Roman Samian ware from the wall of London, now 
opened at the back of America Square, and the 
Chairman a perfect tile from the same place. It 
measures 17$in. by 12Zin., and is 2in. thick.—Mr, 
L. Brock exhibited a drawing of the wall, and, after 
a description of the discovery, pointed out its re- 
semblance to the wall in the Tower of London, which 
was then described in a short paper.—The Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell described at length the discoveries that 
have rewarded the exploration of the Roman station 
of Vinorium (Binchester). This costly work has 
been undertaken by Mr. J. Proud, of Bishop’s Auck- 
land, under Dr. Hooppell’sdirections. The external 
walls have been traced, and found to be built on an 
earlier British wall. The plinth is chamfered similarly 
to the wall in America Square. A paved road, 30 ft. 
wide, extends through the station, and the walls of 
many private dwellings still remain, many of the 
doorways having bases of pillars in position. A large 
circular building was cleared out, and here and else- 
where the walls were found to be lined with_hot-air 
flues of terra-cotta, kept in position by T irons. 
Traces of reconstruction were found in every direc- 
tion, and a mutilated statue of Flora was found 
serving as a support to some paving. The lecture 
was illustrated by a series of large coloured drawings, 
which gave a clear idea of these important and ex- 
tensive discoveries. A large portion of the station 
remains to be opened out, although so much has been 
done. 


ARCH XOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Dec. 2.—Rev.R. P. 
Coates in the chair.—The Chairman spoke of the 
loss that the Institute and historical archxolog 
had sustained by the death of Dr. Guest.—Mr. O. 
Morgan sent a paper on an inscribed centurial stone 
found last year on the shore of the Channel at 
Goldcliff, near Newport, Monmouthshire. After 
giving a very careful description of the district in 
the neighbourhood of the Goldcliff embankment 








and the object of this great work, Mr. Morgan spoke 





of certain vast floods which, in spite of it, had 
taken place, and particularly the great inundation 
of 1 by which twenty-six parishes were sub- 
merged. He then dealt with the question as to who 
were the makers of the valium in question, noticin, 
the different theories that had been brought forwai 
in respect of it, and stating his conviction that it 
could be the work of no other people than the 
Romans, an opinion which had become fact by the 
discovery of this centurial stone. Mr. Morgan went 
at some length into the geological and manorial 
history of the district in describing the spot where 
the stone was found, and gave the translation of 
the inscription, which he had received from the 
Rev. C. W. King, showing that it recorded the con- 
struction of a certain number of thousand feet, 
apparently two Roman miles, of the vallum by the 
soldiers of the first cohort of the centurion Statorius, 
and that the date was later than the Gordian epoch. 
—Sir J. Maclean sent some notes on the recent 
opening of a long barrow at Cranham in Gloucester- 
shire.—Mr. M. H. Bloxam communicated a paper on 
a silver chalice and paten of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, found at Hamstall Ridware, Staf- 
fordshire.—Mr. E. Walford gave an account of the 
discovery of a Roman altar and figures at York.— 
Mr. Morgan exhibited a rubbing of the Goldcliff 
stone.—Mr. Hartshorne sent a painting on glass, 
representing the joys of the Virgin, of the early 
part of the sixteenth century.—Mr. Hinks exhibited 
some very fine examples of Irish plate.—Capt. E. 
Hoare sent an Egyptian figure from Thebes in 
glazed earthenware, covered with hieroglyphics. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—WNov. 30.—Dr. E. Hamilton, V P., in 
the chair.—Papers and letters were read : by Mr. A. E. 
Craven, on a collection of land and freshwater shells 
from the Transvaal and Orange Free State in South 
Africa, with descriptions of nine new species, and 
on three new species of land shells from Cape Colon 
and Natal,—from Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht, on a col- 
lection of Reptiles and Amphibians made by Dr. C. 
Duke in Beloochistan,—from Mr. J. H. Gurney, on 
the immature plumage of Dryotrivrchis spectabilis 
(Schleg.), a very scarce raptorial bird from Gaboon, 
now living in the Society’s collection—from Mr. R. 
Trimen, on an undescribed Laniarius, obtained by 
Dr. B. F. Bradshaw on the Upper Limpopo, or 
Crocodileriver, in Southern Africa, which he proposed 
to name Laniarius atrocroceus,—from Dr. G. Hart- 
laub, on five new birds that had been collected by Dr. 
Emin Bey in Central Africa: these were proposed 
to be called Tricholais flavotorquata, Cisticola 
hypoxantha, Eminia lepida, Drymocichla ineana, 
and Musicapa  Sesoners Mire by Mr. W. A. Forbes, 
on the external characters and anatomy of the Red 
Ouakari Monkey (Brachyurus rubicundus), more 
particularly the liver and ato 


CHEMICAL.—Dec. 2.—Dr. Gilbert, V.P., in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On the 
Volumes of Sodium and Bromine at their Boiling 
Points,’ by Mr. W. Ramsay.—‘On the Volume of 
Phosphorus at its Boiling Point,’ by Messrs. D. O. 
Masson and W. Ramsay. The authors have deter- 
mined the atomic volume (the atomic volume=the 
specific volume x atomic weight) of the following 
elements in the free state: bromine 27°135, sulphur 
21°60, phosphorus 20°91, sodium 31°00. The authors 
discuss the formula of oxytrichloride of phosphorus, 
and conclude that in that substance phosphorus is 
a pentad, and that the constitution of that substance 
is O=P=Cls. The atomic volume of phosphorus in 
this compound is therefore 21°1.—‘ On the Specific 
Volume of Chloral,’ by Laura Maude Passavant. 
Great care was taken in purifying the chloral; the 
specific volume, determined according to the method 
of Thorpe, was found to be 107'37.—‘ Note on the 
Formation of Carbon Tetrabromide in the Manu- 
facture of Bromine,’ by Mr. J. C. Hamilton, A 
quantity of a white crystalline substance was ob- 
tained as a residue after distilling a quantity of 
commercial bromine ; it melted at 90°, and contained 
97 per cent. of bromine.—‘ Researches on the Rela- 
tion between the Molecular Structure of Carbon 
Compounds and their Absorption Spectra, by Mr. 
W. N. Hartley. Part 1. General conclusions as to 
the nature of actinic absorption exerted by various 
carbon compounds. Part 2. Experiments which 
prove the diactinic character of substances con- 
structed on an open chain of carbon compounds. 
Part 3. The actinic absorption exerted by various 
closed chains of carbon atoms. Part 4. The absorp- 
tion spectra of condensed benzen nuclei. Part 5, 
The cause of absorption bands in the spectra trans- 
mitted by benzene and its derivatives. 








PHILOLOGICAL.— Dec, 3.—A. J. Ellis, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The President paid a tribute to 
the memory of the late Dr. E. Guest, first honorary 
secretary, and for years a vice-presidentof the Society. 
—Prince L. L. Bonaparte read a paper ‘On Neuter Neo- 
Latin Substantives.’ He showed by exhaustive lists 
that the Italian language and dialects alone pre- 
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served neuter plurals directly derived from the 
Latin in sufficient number to give three termina- 
tions to the plural,—masculine 7, feminine e, neuter 
a, the adjectives agreeing with the latter two being 
feminine. He also showed the existence of plural 
neuters in -ora; thus frutto in Tuscan has three 
plurals, frutti, frutta (formerly used only in the 
sense of product of a tree or of certain plants), 
JSruttora (still used in this sense). The feminine 
collective singular of the Romanese or Rheto- 
Romanic dialects has to be distinguished from these 
neuter plurals—‘ On Visible Speech,’ by Prof. A. G. 
Bell. r. Bell gave an account of the use of visible 
oes: in America in teaching deaf mutes to speak. 

e method now adopted is to evoke some sound— 
no matter what—from the pupil, write it down in 
visible speech, and teach the pupil to deduce other 
sounds from it. Mr. Bell described some of the 
moditications of visible speech that he had found 
necessary, and alluded to those made by Mr. Sweet, 
who in some cases had arrived at the same results 
as himself. 





INSTITUTION OF Cryst, ENGINEERS.— Dec. 7.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
It was announced that the Council had recently 
transferred Mr. H. Tomlison to the class of Mem- 
bers; and had admitted twenty-nine as Students.— 
The first monthly ballot of the session resulted in 
the election of twelve Members <~ sixty-one Asso- 
ciate Members.—Mr. G. Matthey, F.R.S., was made 
an Associate.—The paper read was ‘On the Different 
Modes of erecting Iron Bridges, by Mr. T. Seyrig. 





ROYAL Eesrssorson.— Doo. 6.—W. Bowman, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—Mrs. 8. 8. Butler, Messrs. W. H. 
Bennett, E. Cutler, and F. J. Mirrilies were elected 
Members. 





-Socrety oF ArTS.—Dec. 6.—Prof. Church de- 
livered the third of his course of lectures ‘On some 
Points of Contact between the Scientificand Artistic 
Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain.’ The lecture was 
devoted to the consideration of stoneware and other 
ware glazed with salt. 

Dee. 8.—E. Chadwick, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
*On London Fogs’ was read by Dr. A. Carpenter, 
and was followed by an interesting discussion. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC.—Wor. 9.—J. Glaisher, Esq.,in the 
chair.—Major Waterhouse read a paper ‘On a New 
Method of obtaining Grain in Photo-Engraving.’ 
The method, which had been practically carried out, 
was to press sand or glass paper into gelatine reliefs, 

and as the shadows contained a thicker layer of 
gelatine, the sand or glass would be more strongly 
forced in, and a diserimin: ating grain would result.— 
Capt. Abney read a paper, ‘Notes on the Gelatine 
Process.’ It was shown that extra sensitiveness could 
be imparted to gelatine emulsions if, before being 


poured upon the plates, the emulsion was kept a long 
time, as also that “frilling” was prevented by the 
same means. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Wov. 23.—Dr. A. 
Thomson, V.P., in the chair.—The election of Mr. 
W. R. Huggard was announced.—A paper by Dr. P.To- 

inard, entitled ‘Observations upon the Methods and 

rocesses of Anthropometry,’ was read.—Anthropo- 
metry means the measurement of the entire human 
body with the view to determine the respective pro- 
portion of its parts—first, at different ages, in order 
to learn the law of relative growth of the parts; 
second, in the races, so as to distinguish them and 
establish their relations to each other ; third, in all 
the conditions of surrounding circumstances, in order 
to find out their influence upon the variations ascer- 
tained. The number of skeletons at disposal for 
this purpose being small, all our efforts should tend 
to make perfect the methods of operating upon the 
living, and to simplify them, so as to render them 
accessible to all—to travellers, to officers of the navy, 
recruiting agents, schoolmasters, &c. Hence the 
number of measurements should be reduced to those 
strictly necessary, and only those insisted on which 
are really useful, and lead to the knowledge of one 
of the natural morphological divisions of the body. 
Heights above the ground. breadths, some circum- 
ferences, and perhaps the facial angle—to these we 
ought to limit our demands. The dimensions to be 
obtained directly, or by the method of subtraction, 
relate to—1, the trunk; 2, the head and the neck 
taken separately : 8, the baer limb as a whole; 4, 
the upper limb as a whole ; 5, each of the segments 
of the limbs, the hand, the fore-arm, and the arm in 
the one case ; the foot, the leg, and the thigh in a 
other ; 6, the intrinsic proportions of the. head, 
the trunk, of the foot, and of the hand. Three 
fundamental principles to be observed are, deter- 
mination and marking the reference points slowly, 
taking the measurements quickly, and the possession 
of good instruments. The choice of reference points 
is a matter of great importance, and the author ex- 


Mr. C. 8. Wake, ‘On the Origin of the Malagasy,’ 
was also read. 





SocIETy OF BIBLICAL ARCH ®OLOtY.— Dec. 7.— 
Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—The following 
papers were read : ‘Notes on a New List of Baby- 
lonian Kings, ¢c. B.c. 1200 to 2000, by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches,— The Book of Hades, being a Translation 
of the Egyptian Text engrav ed upon she Belzoni 
Sarcophagus preserved in the Soane Museum,’ by 
Mr. H. Lefébure,—and a communication from the 
Rev. J. D. Heath, explaining his method of decipher- 
ing the Hittite inscriptions. 





MEETINGS FOK THE ENSUING WEEK. 


London Institution, 5.—‘ The Kings of the Hittites, 
Chad Boscawen 

_ Society of Engineers, 7 7}.—. Annual hegre 

—- Institution of Surveyors, ’.—' The Land Question in 1880," 

D. Watney 

— Institute of British Architects, 8. 

“= Royal Academy, 8.— Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 

— Geographical, 8.— Geographical Results of the Afghan Cam- 


Mon. ’ Mr. W. St. 


Mr. 


paign,’ Capt. T. H. Holdich 

Society of Arts, 8.—' Some Points of Contact betweea the Scien- 
tific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain,’ Lec- 
ture IV., Prof. A. H. Church (Cantor Leeture). 

Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on Different Modes of erecting 
Bridges. 

_ Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘ Hittite Civilization,’ Mr. W. St. 

Chad Boscawen ; ‘ Notes on Two Stone Circles in Shropshire,’ 
Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

— Zoological, 8.—‘ Additions to the Society's Menagerie during 
November,’ the Secretary; ‘Application of the Laws of 
Evolution to the Arrangement of the Vertebrata, and more 
particularly of the Mammalia,’ Prof. T. H. Huxley; ‘ Perws- 
sacia gronoviana, Risso, from Mentone, concluding with a 
Classification of the above Genus of Risso and its Allies by G. 
Neville,’ Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen ; ‘ Second ( Jollection 
of Pigs oa made in Formosa by H. E. Hobson, Esq.,’ Mr. 
A.G 

— Photographic, 8. 

— English Spelling Reform Association, 8.—Discussion on the Ex- 
ediency of Recummending for Immediate Adoption some 
-artial Changes in the Existing Spelling. 

Meteorological, 7.—' Report on the Phe nological Observations 
for 1880,’ Rev. T. A. Preston; ‘ Variations of Relative 
Humidity and Thermometric Dryness of the Air, with Changes 
of Barometric Pressure at the Kew Observatory,’ and ‘ Rela- 
tive Frequency of Given Heights of the Barometer Readings 
at the Kew Observatory during the Ten Years 1870-79,’ Mr. 
G. M. Whipple 

— Royal Academy, t— ‘ Anatomy,’ Mr. J. Marshall. 

_ Geological, 8.— Constitution and History of Grits and Sand- 
stones,’ Mr. J. A. Phillips; ‘ Coralliferous Series of Sind. and 
its Connexion with the last Upheaval of the Himalayas,’ Prof. 
P. M. Duncan; ‘New § ecies of Trigonia from the Purbeck 
Reds 4 the Vale of Wardour,’ Mr. R. Etheridge and the Rey. 
W.R. 4 


Tues. 


Wen. 


_ Soc a, of Arts, 8.—‘ The Use of Sound for Signals,’ Mr. E. P. 
Edw 
Tuegs. Sane. 2 

_ London Ynstitution, 7.—‘ The Relation between Electricity and 
Light,’ Dr. O J. Lodge. 

— Numismatic, 

- Linnean, 8.—‘ "Theory of the Growth of Cuttings, illustrated by 
Observations on the Bramble,’ Mr. F. Darwin; ‘The Genus 
Durgella and its Anatomy,’ Lieut.-Col. H. Godwin-Austen ; 

* Means by which Leaves plac e themselves at Right Angles to 
the Direction of Incident Light,’ Mr. F. Darwin ; ‘ A Revision 
of the Genus Vibrissea,’ Mr. W. Phillips. 

- Chemical, 8.—‘ ee of Nitrogen by Combustion, including 
— hig ios ge M Ruffle Yaphthalene Derivatives,’ 
Mess H. E Armstrong and N. C, Graham ; * Hydrocarbons 
ashen in Resin Spirit,” Mr. H. E. Armstrong. 

oa Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Decay of Ancient Buildings and the Means of 

Arresting It,’ Mr. P. O. Hutchinson; * Ancient Chrismatory 

found in the Church of Granborough, Bucks,’ Mr. C. R B. 

King; * Another Chrismatory found in the Church of St. 

Martin, Canterbury,’ Rev. Canon Robertson ; ‘On a Brass in 

Deerhurst Church, and on a Dated Communion Table,’ Mr. 

J. H. Middleton. 

Philological, 8.—‘ Dialects of the South of England,’ Mr. A. J. 

Ellis. 














Science Gossip. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have in the press 
a volume entitled ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 
by the Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.S. The 
work will contain selected and revised portions 
of papers which have appeared at various times 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society and other scientific publications, 
together with new matter. Although in some 
chapters or parts of them mathematical methods 
have been applied, there will still be much to 
interest readers who do not care to follow that 
mode of reasoning. 

A MEETING of the old boys of University Col- 
lege School will be held on Tuesday next, at 8 
p.M., in the Mathematical Theatre of the College, 
to consider the foundation of an ‘‘ Old Boys’ 
Science Exhibition ” inthe school. Mr. Arthur 
Charles, Q.C., will take the chair, and all old 
boys of the school are invited to be present. 

Pror. Hetmuottz has been selected to give 
the Faraday Lecture for 1881. This lecture will 
be delivered some time in April. 

Tue buildings erected at Leeds as that portion 
of the Yorkshire College of Science which is to 
be devoted to the textile and dyeing departments 
were opened on Friday, the 3rd inst. Towards 
defraying the expenses of this section the Cloth- 
workers’ Company have contributed 15,0001., 


and Sir Edward Baines has devoted the sum 
raised by the Committee of the Edward Baines 
Memoria! Fund, amounting to 3,000/., to the 


M. Exrenne Mvtsant, librarian to the city of 
Lyons, died on the 4th of N ovember, at the age 
of eighty-four. His ‘ Lettresa J ulie sur )'En- 
tomologie,’ which were in verse and prose, were 
published in 1830, and were very popular. His 
‘Coleoptera of France,’ which occupied forty 
years in its publication, was his most important 
work. He published also, not many years since, 
a splendidly illustrated work on humming birds, 


Mr. Swan, whose name is so closely con. 
nected with electric lighting, has been elected 
President of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Chemica] 
Society on the retirement of Mr. R. C. Clap. 
ham. On taking the chair Mr. Swan delivered 
an address, in which he dealt with the use of 
electricity as an agent for effecting the fusion of 
highly refractory metals. 


M. Trirrer has been appointed Astronomical 
Observer to the Observatory of Algiers. 

M. Pau C. Rousset, a Russian engineer, has 
invented a novel and ingenious deep-sea sounder, 
It consists of an ordinary registering log attached 
to an inflated balloon, and a lead hung by a 
trigger at the bottom. This log is lowered into 
the sea. It sinks in a vertical position ; as it 
sinks the vanes of the indicator revolve, and the 
depth is correctly registered. When the sinker 
touches the bottom the trigger sets free the 
balloon, which rises with the log to the surface 
and floats until it is picked up. 

Tue Société de Industrie Minérale send us 
their Comptes Rendus Mensuels for November. 
M. Garnier Hippolyte has a most useful ‘ note” 
on the mechanical preparation of argentiferous 
galenas. There is also a report of the Commission 
on ‘ Expériences sur les Fils d’Acier des Aciéries 
de Firminy.’ 

Two parts of the Jahrbiicher der K. K. 
Central-Anstait fiir Meteorologie wnd Erdmag- 
netismus have just appeared at Vienna, being 
the first part of vol. xv. and of vol. xvi. re- 
spectively. They contain the usual tabular 
records of weather, atmospheric pressure, tempe- 
rature, direction and force of wind, magnetic 
observations, and an appendix comprising 4 
‘Determination of the Constants of Two Mag- 
netic Theodolites by Schneider.’ The two parts 
are favourable specimens of the work of the 
Imperial Printing Office. 








FINE ARTS 


oo 

SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN, from Ten to Five Daily, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall 
Mall East.—Admission, ls THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINE 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION, ineluding a Loan. Collection of 
Works by the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5, a Mall be 
from Ten till Five. ALPRED D: FRI 

The SIXTEENTH “ANNU! AL EXHIBITION of W ee 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M'‘LEAN’S ree 
Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission on presentation of At 
Card. 

DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM, 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,’ 
each 33 ts 22 feet, with‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the poe’ 
*A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landscape ’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &.,at 
the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duily, Ten toSix.—ls. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 

Romola. By George Eliot. With Illustra- 
tions by Sir F. Leighton. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
—This edition of the famous romance whi 
was originally published in the Cornhill Maga 
zine in 1862 and 1863 contains the designs which 
accompanied that issue and were then put before 
the world without the name of the artist. We 
have not noticed in this handsome volume any 
intimation of the previous appearance of these 
compositions ; it was, perhaps, unnecessary to 
mention it. The new issue is an édition & 
luxe, and the volumes are so large as t 
be fitter for looking at than reading. 
monumental edition is beautifully printed | on 
excellent paper; the pretty and expressive 
initial letters of the chapters, designed by 
the P.R.A. himself, have been reprodu 
on india paper, and with such care 








plained his views upon this subject.—A paper by 
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same may be said of the larger designs. On 
the whole, indeed, these impressions are 
brighter than those in the magazine. Of the 
jnvention or designing it is no mean praise to 
say that it suits the text as perfectly as some 
of Cruikshank’s “‘ cuts” suit ‘ Oliver Twist,’ and 
other books on which that incomparable illus- 
trator employed his genius. ‘Romola’ and Sir 
F. Leighton’s designs are in such perfect har- 
mony that our ideas of the novel may be 
said to crystallize round the illustrations. 
This is as it should be. The only difference 
between the two is that the designs are even 
more “‘Italian” than the romance, and truer in 
their local colouring, while they are as rich in 
incident and as severe. We need but remind 
readers of the ‘Supper in the Rucellai Gardens,’ 
atrue and elegant piece of old Florence; ‘Tessa 
at Home’ is most charming; ‘Going Home,’ 
where Tito returns to Romola, expresses exactly 
what there is in the text, using, so to say, the 
choicest Tuscan—that is, ‘‘ picked touches, every 
line,’ —that art of this kind can employ. 
Drifting, by T. B. Read, published by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein & Allen, is remarkable for its 
beautiful cover of greyish gold—i.e., Dutch 
metal, adapted with sundry improvements from 
the ‘Salon LIllustré’ of 1879—and flowers 
stamped in black, gold, and silver. The illustra- 
tive designs are by Miss L. B. Humphrey, and are 
all distinguished by good taste, genuine feeling 
for the pathos of the text and of nature, and skill 
in drawing. 
The Eve of St. Agnes, by John Keats, illus- 
trated in nineteen etchings by C. O. Murray 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is handsomely printed on 
fine paper, and is enriched with many neat and 
some poetical etchings of a somewhat amateurish, 
that is to say, immature cast, by a draughtsman 
who has not training enough to express himself 
in a manner altogether satisfactory. This is 
roved by a drawing of a corbel on the title-page. 
The subject is excellent and even admirable, 
for it is derived naturally from the poem, 
and the design is sympathetically conceived. 
But the student’s pleasure is instantly marred 
when he sees that cne wing of the sculptured 
cherub is out of drawing, out of proportion, out 
of perspective, and out of keeping with its fellow. 
On the other hand, this “‘ carvéd angel,” ‘‘ eager 
eyed,” that thus stares at the ominous festival 
of St. Agnes, is introduced with rare tact and 
taste, although the base of the respond which 
its head sustains is as ill drawn as the moulded 
cap of the corbel itself or the wing before men- 
tioned. The owl crouching in the cold church 
tower among the ivy, the moonlit fold among 
barren hills, the march of trumpeters, and half- 
adozen more vignettes, have a gracefulness 
which sometimes is charming. The more 
ambitious groups of figures, which are 
essentially dramatic illustrations of the work, 
are not equal to the subjects they represent. It 
must be admitted that so much first-rate art 
has been employed on ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 
that it would be difficult to satisfy the public 
with new attempts which do not at least aim at 
new achievements. 











NEW PRINTS AND ETCHINGS. 

Messrs. THomas Acnew & Sons have sent 
W an engraver’s proof of M. Waltner’s plate 
reproducing Mr. Millais’s picture called ‘The 
Widow’s Mite,’ being the companion to ‘The 
Gambler's Wife,’ which we recently noticed. 
A tall and handsome lady in reduced circum- 
stances is putting her mite into the box of a 
charitable institution. She carries a milliner’s 
box on one arm, and looks from the picture 
with an expression the pathos of which made 
the painting very popular. We prefer the 
Sentiment, and even the execution, as well as 
the engraving, of the companion work. ‘The 
onginal of ‘The Gambler's Wife’ lent itself 
mere completely to the process of etching. 


ful, has not so much character, and it is not 
so intensely biographical as that of the wife, 
nor is the action so dramatic nor the attitude so 
natural. On the other hand, though the new 
plate suffers by comparison with its companion, 
there is no lack of merit in it, except it be 
that the black skirt is not quite differently dark 
enough from the background and its shadow, 
with which, in the chiaroscuro of this design, 
they are associated. The slightly fallen con- 
tours of the bust are true to nature, so is the 
reduced piumpness of the face. The features, 
serious and pathetic as they are, are beautifully 
drawn and modelled ; the very poise of the head, 
the neatness of the white cap and black bonnet, 
its floating veil, and the carefully arranged 
hair are signs of suppressed coquetry proper to 
the subject. The brilliancy of the ‘‘ colour” 
throughout, but especially of the box, gloves, 
and bust, is first-rate. 

Messrs. Agnew & Sons have also published 

two prints, artists’ proofs of which lie be- 
fore us, from pictures by Mr. B. Riviere, the 
one engraved in mezzotint by Mr. 8. Cousins, 
the other produced by the same process by 
Mr. F. Stacpoole. The former shows a pretty 
little girl standing by a window, in snowy 
weather, and depressed by the dreariness of the 
season, her own troubles being suggested by 
her costume ; a large deerhound, the chef-d’ ewvre 
of the design, stands by the child, and fondly 
sympathizes with her emotions. It is pretty 
and sentimental ; the face of the child and her 
air and expression are in complete accord with 
the suggestions of the subject and the title, which 
is ‘Imprisoned.’ The other print reproduces a 
painting called ‘ Persepolis,’ which our readers 
will remember to have seen at the Royal Academy, 
representing lions and lionesses roaming by moon- 
light in the empty, roofless halls of the palace 
in the imperial city, long after Alexander 
burned it. The print fully and successfully 
translates the sentiment of the original, which, 
though melo-dramatic, is poetical in its way. 
But, artistically speaking, it does not by any 
means exhaust the finer technical qualities of 
the picture, in which, it is true, there was a 
large proportion of spaces which were some- 
what ‘‘empty” of form and varieties of tone 
and colour. For examples, the painted sky by 
no means ‘‘throbbed” with rich varieties of tone 
or tint, although it was not in this respect 
nearly so mechanical as a David Roberts; the 
broad shadows of the architecture were dignified 
and expressive, but, if they lacked anything, it 
was variety of tones and tints, diversified inci- 
dents and play of illumination. These elements 
are in the print all but quite empty and flat. 
Mr. W. A. Smith, of 14, Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, hag published a folio con- 
taining six etchings, called ‘London Thorough- 
fares,’ representing interesting localities in the 
metropolis. Most of these views have been ex- 
hibited in London ; some of them have already 
been admired in these columns as the works of 
Mr. Charles J. Watson. The foreshortened 
view of one of the fronts of London Bridge, 
with a great shadow in the foreground, could 
hardly be better drawn or treated more happily, 
but we feel that the distant buildings are too 
conspicuous. ‘Temple Bar’ is a first-rate piece 
of effect and colour, given with good draughts- 
manship, so that the building is quite solid and 
very rich in tone. Grimy, but picturesque, ex- 
traordinarily wealthy in ‘‘ colour” and incidental 
play of light and shadow, local colour and varied 
lines, and finely delineated is the ‘Entrance to 
Clare Market.’ Nor is ‘ Holywell Street’ in- 
ferior, t.chnically speaking. ‘ Trafalgar Square’ 
could hardty be better than it is. We hope Mr. 
Watson may be encouraged to continue the pro- 
duction of these excellent works of art. 





‘LA VIERGE AUX ROCHERS.’ 


Mr. Burton’s tenure of office in the National 
Gallery has again been signalized by the acqui- 


those which every student would covet for the 
English collection. It is the large Leonardo da 
Vinci known as ‘ La Vierge aux Rochers,’ which 
was lent by the late possessor, the Earl of 
Suffolk, to the Royal Academicians in 1870, 
when it was No. 6, and hung in Gallery No. I. 
at Burlington House. It is well known that 
there are two versions of the design : that which 
is now in the National Gallery, waiting to take a 
place on a wall in one of the public rooms, and 
that other which is in the Long Gallery of the 
Louvre, and belonged to Francis I. Desnoyers 
engraved and Bodmer lithographed the latter 
version ; and Desnoyers’s print is a masterpiece. 
It has been much disputed which is the superior 
picture ; there is a preponderance of opinion 
in favour of the former, a judgment in which, 
having carefully examined both, we are able 
to concur. To take the highest element of 
the painting, the faces are better in the work 
from Charlton Park, and the drawing through- 
out is better. Dr. Waagen, however, was 
probably right in recognizing the hand of a 
pupil in much of the background, and the 
picture has gained nothing from a flood of 
brown varnish, which might, we suppose, be 
safely removed. Lomazzo, who, within seventy 
years of Leonardo’s death, saw the painting 
in the Capella della Concezione in the 
church of St. Francesco at Milan, described 
it as the work of Da Vinci, and by the name 
of the ‘Concezione.’ In 1796 Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton bought it out of the chapel for 
thirty ducats, and some time afterwards sold 
it to the Earl of Suffolk for a much larger 
sum. We believe the nation has paid 9,000/., 
a price which is decidedly below the value 


of this important work. It was at the 
British Institution in 1851, and again 
in 1856. In Mr. Holford’s collection is a 


head of the Virgin painted in brown, and so 
closely resembling that in this picture as to 
justify the idea that it is the study for the 
principal portion. The head was No. 144 of 
the Manchester Art Treasures. ‘La Vierge 
aux Rochers’ is supposed to have been exe- 
cuted in 1483. Two angels at the side are 
represented in the Melzi Collection at Milan. 
There are several copies in public museums, e. g., 
at Nantes. There are drawings in the gallery at 
Turin and at Windsor Castle which evidently 
refer to this picture, and exhibit some varia- 
tions in the design. Nagler, ‘ Kunstler-Lexicon,’ 
xx. 329, says that other drawings of this order, 
executed in black chalk on blue paper, are at 
Chatsworth. 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. — 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 

Turs collection of ‘‘ sketches and studies” is 
of average merit, and while some young con- 
tributors who have been recently elected have 
done much to secure the success of the exhibi- 
tion, on the other hand a few of the better- 
known artists are not represented. The pictures 
of absentees like Messrs. Alma Tadema, Boyce, 
A. W. and W. H. Hunt, and H. C. Whaite 
would alone suffice to make an exhibition. We 
shall take the examples in their order on the 
walls, after grouping each artist’s works. The 
collection of drawings by the late Mr. Dodgson 
is extremely interesting, but by no means ex- 
haustive. 

Mr. W. Eyre Walker is a new-comer who is 
welcome. His merits will be recognized in the 
bright and pleasant sketch called Beeches— 
October (No. 3), a sunlit and chequered slope of 
woodland. The clear and solid draughtsman- 
ship, the firm outlining of the trees, and the 
faithful beauty of their local colouring are great 
charms. His On the North Devon Coast (395), a 
little woody and sandy nook, is first-rate ; an 
excellent study of a lovely place we like too well 
to name. —A Sunflower (7), by Mr. E. K. Johnson, 
is one of a class of drawings that show creditable 
care ; but they are not interesting nor spon- 
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painted white muslin dress stands before a lofty 
sunflower, and brings its huge yellow discs down 
to her face. Her expression is not animated 
enough to tell us why she does this. The exe- 
cution is broad and agreeable, and not without 
vigour, and the flowers are capitally drawn ; but 
when this is said the merits of the picture have 
been told. Liliwm Awratum (65) is by the same 
artist ; it is of the same class, and has similar 
merits and shortcomings. The artist’s affection 
for red-brick walls has been repeatedly shown 
in such pictures as A Mustic Scene (14), which 
gives us a wayside cottage, with rather awk- 
wardly grouped figures of children, all painted 
without care for harmony of colour, and 
with some excess of hardness. The tones 
are crude. The poultry are capitally exe- 
cuted, but they are not well placed on 
their feet.—Mr. O. W. Bricrly has found a 
new subject for his skill in representing the 
hurried movements of craft during an Autumn 
Squall in the Lagoon at Venice (22), which, 
although not unmarked by the lamp, is ani- 
mated enough, thanks to the fluttering of the 
richly painted sails of the barges. The water 
is mechanical and artificial in modelling and 
colour.—Mr. T. Danby sends several of his 
scholastic landscapes of romantic subjects, in 
which the scenic elements overpower those which 
are merely natural, without, however, imparting 
pathos to them or proving spontaneity. In 
Looking down the River Sarrine (29) we have a 
pretty vista of a shallow valley. In spite of 
the mannerisms of the work, the tender grace 
of the mid-distance and the distance is enjoy- 
able. The foreground lacks solidity, and has 
the look of manufacture. The close likeness 
between this picture and such works as The 
Banks of the Earn (12) and On the Welsh 
Coast (93), which differ only in their outlines, 
shows how uniform is the impression made by 
nature on the mind of the painter, whose very 
skill is against him, for it is facile and cultivated, 
but not inspired. Mr. Danby does everything 
— well, so that we have no sympathy with 
im. 

The difference between style and manner may 
be appreciated at once by the visitor who will 
turn from Mr. Danby’s works to the contributions 
of Mr. A. D. Fripp. Although they do not differ 
from each other more than Mr. Danby’s do, yet 
they are all marked by individuality, and there is 
more in them than mere variety of subject. The 
Beach at Lulworth (30) is a beautiful study of the 
opalescent hues of a vapour-charged atmosphere 
when suffused by sunlight and unmoved by the 
wind. Unfinished as it is, it renders the air and 
distance with an irresistible charm; the boats 
and lofty half-shrouded promontory of chalk, 
the greyish verdure, and the calm sea occur in 
reposeful harmonies of tones and tints. For 
similar qualities and similar characteristics, and 
an almost identical effect, see The ‘‘ Constance ” 
Beached, Lrlworth, (225) and The Slip, Lulworth 
(408), where a capital subject has been heed- 
fully studied. 

From these serene, idyllic glimpses of nature, 
which in their refined simplicity are classical, 
we may turn, not without profit and instruc- 
tion, to the clear, precisely defined, and ex- 
tremely humorous study—no mere sketch, but 
a learned and solid piece of workmanship, as 
firm as it is faithful, like a vigorous piece of 
humorous prose—which represents young pen- 
guins, and which Mr. Marks calls The Two 

omivs (35), while he puts into the mouth of 
one of them the saying, 


Methinks you are my glass, 
And not my brother. 


The penguin babies are toddling along a pave- 
ment in the odd, sidelong fashion of their 
kind, the one after the other. They are not 
quite alike; in the difference between them 
lies the humour of the subject, to say nothing 
of the grotesqueness of their expression, the 
uncouthness of their attitudes, the ungainli- 
ness of their gait, if gait that can be called 





which consists of lurches like those of a compass 
over a sheet of paper. The verisimilitude of 
the plumage is to be admired not less than 
the clearness of the local colour of the same. 
In the simple gravity of the colour and breadth 
of effect of the little landscape which Mr. Marks 
has named A Suffolk Road (308) is to be found 
a pathos equal to the humour of his ‘ Dromios.’ 
His Southwold Mill (392) is sober, solemn in its 
simplicity, and perfectly serene.—These pic- 
tures, sincere and spontaneous as they are, 
afford contrast to Mr. G. H. Andrews’s Moon- 
light on the Rotter (39), which, although redolent 
of the lamp, must not be overlooked. Its whitish- 
grey clouds, its turquoise sky, and its vaporous 
mid-distance are almost charming. But the light 
on our right is too common an element to be 
worthy of the rest of the picture, and, consider- 
ing the local colour of the moon’s lustre, it is 
of too red a redness.—A little hard and dry, the 
manipulation of Mr. O. Weber’s English Cart- 
Horses (42) brings us back to the verisimilitude 
of Mr. Marks’s art, which it resembles in 
solidity of modelling and textural imitation. 
The grouping, however, is commonplace, and 
the foreshortening is incorrect. 

In Mr. Albert Goodwin’s Salisbury (43) there 
is a white stone bridge of most exquisite tints 
and tone, most admirably drawn, and alto- 
gether wrought with so much spontaneity that 
its local truth is noble. We cannot say much 
for the sky, but the houses are worthy of the 
bridge. In his Tavistock (56) a wan gleam 
of day is departing from off the church and 
town, while the very ghost of a moon grows 
radiant wherever the clouds allow her light to 
escape. The whole is beautiful in keeping. 
The English Cemetery at Kome (240) shows 
resplendent concentric cirri over the dark, 
gaunt cypresses and many tombs of that 
famous place, and is a thorough picture. Sands- 
end, Yorkshire, (330) is a grave and dignified 
study of twilight on shore and sea.—Of Mr. 
J. W. North’s pictures, Autumn (72) is the best. 
An Algerian landscape, it renders faithfully and 
yet delicately the effect of a dream-like light over 
a pool, water meadows, trees, and dying flowers, 
with a sky of the warmest grey. No. 81, Pond 
by the Desert, by the same artist, is marred by the 
too common defect of work such as this, excessive 
slightness and a weak, indecisive touch, which 
is almost tricky.—Durham from the River-Side 
(90), by Mr. Lockhart, is extremely enjoyable on 
account of the skill and brilliancy displayed in 
painting the real bridge over, and the bridge 
reflected by the surface of, the Wear. The 
composition of the whole suggests the idea that 
the picture might be advantageously cut in half. 

Aquila and Priscilla (94) is a cartoon made 
for a stained-glass window to be placed in the 
chapel at Eaton Hall, one of a series of fine 
decorative designs by Mr. Shields, which we 
have already described. Its grand style claims 
the reader’s admiration.—Launching a Yar- 
mouth Hawse-Boat (109) is the first of the works 
of Mr. H. Moore which deserve attention. 
It is remarkable for the sympathetic way in 
which the tremendous grandeur of great masses 
of cumuli has been painted, the skill and 
learning displayed in the flying veils of rain, 
lustre, and shadow which occur between the 
clouds and the tumultuous waves beneath them. 
The handling is rough. Let the reader notice 
the clever painting of the Study of Grey Horses 
(146), and by no means let him omit to look at 
the novel tragedy which is represented in The 
Last Berth (157), a picture of a smack which 
has gone ashore, and now, heeling with decks 
open to the sea, lies battered on the beach. 
The drawing of the hull, the strength and rich- 
ness of the local colour, the modelling of the 
waves and the wreck itself are unsurpassed by 
anything in the room. We think the shadows 
on the hull are too black for daylight. The 


work is rather hard. Glen Durer (356) is in- 
tensely brilliant and effective as a study of 
deep and lustrous blue water, with whitish 








ashy hills behind. The drawing of the masse 
of clouds and mountains in the vista beyond 
the lake is highly artistic.—In the perfect calm 
of the river in At Hurley (135) Mr. C. Davidson 
has been fortunate. 

The late Mr. Dodgson’s numerous drawi 
have given a special character to this exhibition 
but it is not incumbent on us to do more 
than record our admiration of their vigorous 
and yet delicate style, the brilliancy of the 
illumination, the richness of their local colour. 
ing, their perfect keeping, their almost classic 
taste, their prevailing and characteristic silveri- 
ness, and their pure execution, which, with their 
breadth and keeping, reminds us of frescoes, 
We notice as new to us A Bit of the Mumble 
(136), a panorama from the clifis, including g 
darkish wan sea of yeasty waves breaking ona 
low, rocky, russet and green promontory. This 
is in the painter’s recent manner. Not g0 
the two fine and precise architectural studies, 
which were made in the early days of the 
artist for Prof. Cockerell. These are Bow 
Church (453) and St. Bride’s Church (459), 
Among the recent drawings let us name On the 
Yorkshire Coast (424), The Morning after the 
Wreck (427), A Summer Morning on the Llyn 
(435), and Crawley Wood and Oxwich Castle 
(442). 

Mr. E. Waterlow’s White Clover and Poppies 
(153) is an artist-like and broad picture of a field 
clad in white, red, and green herbage, sloping 
upwards and clad at the summit with trees. The 
outlines are firm, the atmosphere is good.—Sir 
J. Gilbert’s Battle of the Standard (182) has the 
dramatic qualities that distinguish his dashing 
compositions, but it is unusually confused and 
forced in colour and effect and terribly mannered. 
—Mr. G. Fripp’s Study in a Backwater on the 
Thames (186) exhibits low tones and colour, and 
very delicate foreshortening of the grey river's 
surface in the vista of a creek.— Monte Salvadore, 
Ingano (199), by Mr. W. M. Hale, has a fine 
subject in the pyramidal rock standing on a pro- 
montory of the lake, on the surface of which the 
reflection of the hill is beautifully depicted.— 
Mrs. Angell’s Spring Gatherings (213), apple- 
blossoms in a jar, are brilliant, solid, pure, and 
lustrous, but they have not been composed with 
art, soas to make a picture proper. Her Chry- 
santhemums (247) is better pictorially,an elaborate 
study of yellow and white flowers. Foreign Birds 
(318) are intensely brilliant, magical in respect to 
the vivid blue and green colours of their plumage. 
Like the flowers, the study has too much of 
‘still life.”—Mr. T. J. Watson’s In a Wood 
(217) is a masculine, well-drawn picture of 
beeches and dry herbage in a darkling thicket. 
Able as it is, we fancy much of it was done at 
home.—Among the pretty drawings here let us 
note Mr. B. Foster’s On Hambledon Common 


4). 

Mr. Wallis has contributed an interesting study 
of colour and effect called In the Uffizi Gallery 
(237), where the warm and semi-lustrous white 
of an antique statue in full light contrasts with 
the almost dusky shadows and deep coolness of 
the wall. The contrast may be a little too 
positive for harmony in composition, but it is 
curious and fine, the local colouring is rich and 
broad, the picture luminous. By the same is 4 
Study (258), a noble drawing in black and white 
chalks on blue paper, showing trees lying pros 
trate in a gloomy wood at evening after 4 
storm, with glare between the distant trunks. 
The Marriage Settlement (381) comprises a some- 
what uninteresting group of figures, clad in 
costumes of the eighteenth century, brilliantly 
and purely coloured, and exceptionally rich 2 
tone. The deep blue of the lady’s dress is a 
beautiful as the rosy hue of that of the bride- 
groom. No. 404, A Manuscript, a study of the 
interior of a room, is very delicate in colour and 
firm in painting.—Mr. T. J. Watson’s powe 
Sketch on the South Coast (269) represents an old 
mill, at gloomy evening, on the margin of the se. 
—Mr. Fr. Powell’s Becalmed (316) depicts a ya¥l 
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drifting on a calm sea, half shrouded inopalescent 
mist of most delicate colour. Such art as Mr. 
Powell’s can hardly be mannered, but he repeats 
his subjects, which is not desirable. —Mrs. Alling- 
ham is a liberal contributor ; her dozen drawings 
are all and each of them charming, but their 
claims on our admiration are unequal. It might 
have been well to send fewer. Of the most attrac- 
tive the following may be named: Resting (320), a 
perfect study of nature, beautifully drawn, and 
solid to a marvel; the subject is a wood with 
pretty figures. The Letter (334), a damsel in 
white, in a meadow, near trees, is quite equal 
to the last, but not so pleasing. Milly (338) is a 
deliciously fresh and sweet drawing of a little girl 
ina white hood ; the pure expression of her face 
is charming. Mrs. Allingham’s work is always 
remarkable for its ‘‘ wholesomeness”: here is this 
characteristic in perfection. We heartily enjoy 
Driving to Market (375), children with a barrow, 
a fine silvery picture.—These fresh English 
idyls assort themselves well with the solemn 
and profoundly pathetic ‘‘ Dorian” mood of Mr. 
Samuel Palmer’s grave morning scene, the sub- 
ject of his Awrora (323), in which he has painted 
the tine romantic theme of an etching lately 
published by the Fine-Art Society under the 
title of ‘Opening the Fold.’ The morning 
sends long rays of ruddy lustre towards the 
zenith from behind isolated mountains, which 
on the horizon seem to guard a plain, where a 
river flows in a ravine. Twilight breaks the 
shadows of the night on the wooded banks, 
while the dawn strikes the backs of sheep which 
issue from a fold while a shepherd pipes to them, 
and the radiance veils the stars. So much for the 
sentiment of the design. Technically speaking, 
Mr. Palmer never surpassed this work in respect 
to the treatment of the atmosphere, the richness 
and deep softness of the shadows, the breadth of 
the effect, the splendour of the light.—Mr. G. A. 
Fripp is quite himself in reproducing the pearl- 
lustre of an English atmosphere in his Hayfield 
Study (345), a summer picture. His Hayfield 
Sketch (180) matches the last in nearly all respects 
of quality and merit. His study of a calm, rosy 
evening, called On the Banks of the Thames 
(358), is sober and tender.—Mr. Brittan Willis’s 
Evening on the Essex Marshes (368) has the fcrce 
and many more of the qualities of oil painting. 
His Gleam of Evening Sunshine (397), a girl 
trudging after cows, is noteworthy for solidity, 
brightness, and care. 








Hine-Art Gossiy, 

Tue first results of admitting the public to 
the National Gallery during students’ days took 
the form of one hundred and fifty-four sixpences 
on the first day last week, and one hundred and 
fifty-seven sixpences on the second day. No 
inconvenivnce was experienced by anybody in 
the Gallery in consequence of these admissions. 


THE vacant galleries of the British Museum 
are being gradually replenished. Dr. Birch’s 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, which is to occupy part of the space lately 
tenanted by the paleontological collections, has 
just begun to transfer its archives; and Mr. 
Newton is getting ready a room which will be 
entirely devoted to the display of Etruscan sculp- 
ture and other examples of the fine arts. 


Tue Burlington Club proposes to arrange that 
its next exhibition of works of art shall consist 
of a representative collection of choice mezzo- 
tints, chosen and arranged so as to afford means 
of studying the rise and progress of this mode of 
engraving from the earliest examples to those 
of the culmination of the art, both here and 
abroad. 

Ar a meeting of the Provisional Council of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers, held on November 
29th, a resolution was passed to the following 
effect :—‘‘ That, with a view to obtain an 
adequate representation of the art of original 
engraving in all its forms (painter-etching), as 











well as to provide a constituency out of which 
to elect the first Fellows of this Society, an 
exhibition, as comprehensive as possible of the 
works of the best living etchers, be opened in 
London not later than the first Monday in 
April, 1881, and that negotiations for the use 
of a gallery for the purpose of such an exhibi- 
tion be entered upon by the Provisional 
Council.” It will be perceived by this resolu- 
tion that the contemplated display is not 
merely to demonstrate the status of painter- 
etching as it exists, but to furnish a test by 
which a conclusion may be arrived at as to the 
material existing for the personnel of such a 
society as has been proposed. The exhibition 
will be looked forward to, therefore, with pecu- 
liar interest—an interest which will be increased 
by the fact that several eminent painters who 
have not yet essayed the use of the etching 
needle have promised to contribute to it. 


Tue picture called ‘The Vision of Ezekiel,’ 
bequeathed to the nation by Mr. P. F. Poole, 
has been hung in a good place in the National 
Gallery, where considerable improvements have 
lately been effected in the arrangement of ex- 
amples of the English school. By careful hang- 
ing and the removal of a few of the less im- 
portant paintings to the stairs and the vestibule, 
the whole of the small room at the top of the 
entrance staircase has been cleared, and awaits 
further improvements and the introduction of 
new acquisitions, such as those early Flemish 
examples which were lately obtained, to say 
nothing of other works which Mr. Burton’s 
good fortune may secure during that journey 
in Italy which has now nearly come to its end. 

Tue current obituary records the death, on the 
28th ult., at the age of eighty-nine years, of Mr. 
Charles Sackville Bale, the distinguished col- 
lector of works of art and antiquities, a liberal 
lender of his acquisitions for public enjoyment, 
a man of considerable acquirements and a fine 
and curious taste. He long ago declared his 
wish that after his death his collections should 
be sold. 

Tue church at Escombe, in the county of 
Durham, recently identified as Saxon, has just 
been repaired, let us hope judiciously, and its 
decay arrested. Several Roman inscribed stone 
slabs have been found enclosed in the outer 
wall by the builders, who appear to have drawn 
extensively upon the neighbouring Roman town. 

Some frescoes of the school of Raphael are 
said to have been discovered behind the apse 
of the church of St. Rocco and Sta. Maria del 
Vivario in Frascati. 

Tue annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Archzeological Society was held last week. The 
annual report was read and approved, and the 
office-bearers elected for the ensuing year. Mr. 
William George Black was elected Honorary 
Executive Secretary, in place of Mr. J. D. 
Duncan. A paper was read by Mr. St. John 
V. Day, F.R.S.E. 

Mr. Watrorp intends to start in January a 
new magazine, called the Antiquarian Magazine. 
The Antiquary will, we are told, in future be 
conducted by two Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Tue forthcoming Journal of the British 
Archeological Association will contain, among 
other papers, the following :—‘ Rotherham and 
its Ecclesiastical and Collegiate Buildings,’ by 
the late J. Guest, F.S.A.; ‘ Terra-Cotta Tablets 
of Babylonia and Assyria,’ by T. G. Pinches ; 
‘St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich,’ by F. R. 
Beecheno; ‘The Trinitarian Arrangement of 
part of Norwich Cathedral,’ by Rev. J. Gunn ; 
‘Cup-markings on Burley Moor,’ by C. W. 
Dymond; ‘Ancient Coins of Norwich,’ by 
H. W. Henfrey ; ‘A Portrait of King Henry 
VI. in Eye Church, Suffolk,’ by H. S. Cuming ; 
and ‘A Résumé of the Devizes Congress,’ by T. 
Morgan, F.S.A. 

Tur Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, has lately 





bought a collection of all the states of all the 
plates produced by the late Jules Jacquemart, 
comprising 1,500 pieces in all, and contained in 
fifteen portfolios. The family of the artist 
generously accepted for this collection a price 
which is said to be considerably below its com- 
mercial value. 


M. P. Baupry has been commissioned to 
execute a series of decorative panels in the 
Chateau de Chantilly for the Duc d’Aumale. 


Tue famous Chateau of Blois is undergoing 
important restorations at the hands of M. de 
Baudot, the architect who was formerly em- 
ployed to execute similar works on the church 
of St. Laumer at Blois. The upper portions 
of the buildings of Francis I., roofs, chimneys, 
and dormers, which are much decayed, are 
selected for repair. 





THE WEEK. 


Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—Sacred Harmonic Society. 
CrysTAL PALACcE.—Goetz’s Symphony. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Cowen’s Orchestral Concerts. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society may be 
said to have made, on the whole, an auspi- 
cious commencement of their first season at 
St. James’s Hall. It was a matter of some 
interest to learn whether the necessary 
reductions in the chorus would result in the 
retention of a force competent to give effect 
to the grandest choral works. Of that, 
happily, no doubt need any longer exist. 
As the works performed on Friday week 
were not so familiar us some in the Society’s 
répertoire, the choral force was put fairly to 
the test, and it issued from the ordeal well 
nigh scathless. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Christus’ 
is so seldom heard in public that comparisons 
are scarcely possible; but regarding the 
same composer’s ‘Lauda Sion’ and Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in ¢, it may be said with safety 
that no recent performance of either work at 
Exeter Hall gave such satisfaction as that 
of last week. The voices proved fresh and 
powerful and the attack was generally good. 
In a well-known chromatic passage in the 
Sanctus of the Mass the intonation was bad, 
but, speaking generally, the singing was 
worthy of considerable praise. The execu- 
tants still number nearly 300, the exact 
proportions being 55 sopranos, 55 altos, 45 
tenors, and 45 basses, with an orchestra of 
72. This is a force sufficiently large to give 
due effect to any works, with the exception, 
perhaps, of those oratorios of Handel which 
contain double choruses. If considered 
advisable, special performances of these 
might be given from time to time at the 
Albert Hall, the usual chorus being rein- 
forced from the ranks of the Handel Festival 
Choir. There was little for the principal 
vocalists to accomplish in the works per- 
formed on Friday. Mrs. Osgood was warmly 
and deservedly applauded for a very artistic 
rendering of the air ‘‘ Lord at all times” in 
‘Lauda Sion,’ and she was efficiently sup- 
ported by Miss M. Hancock, Mr. Henry 
Guy, and Mr. F. King. 

The only symphony composed by the late 
Hermann Goetz formed the special attrac- 
tion of last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal 
Palace. We have more than once recently 
had occasion to speak of the undoubted 
genius of the young composer; in none of 
his works are the peculiar characteristics 
and excellences of bis style more clearly 
observable than in the Symphony in F. For 
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‘a first hearing of the work London amateurs 
are indebted to Mr. Weist Hill, who, in 
December, 1878, included it in the pro- 
gramme of one of Madame Viard-Louis’s 
concerts at St. James’s Hall. It was given 
at the Crystal Palace on the 5th of April, 
1879, and the performance of Saturday last 
was the second at these concerts. 

From the lines of Schiller, — 

In des Herzens heilig stille Riume 
Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang, 

prefixed as a motto to the score, it may be 
anticipated that the general style of Goetz’s 
symphony is meditative and reflective ; and 
such we find to be the case. The bias of 
the composer’s genius was towards the 
dreamy and imaginative rather than in the 
direction of the vigorous and passionate ; 
and though it is true that in some parts of 
his music—for instance, in the finale of the 
present work, and in certain scenes in the 
‘Taming of the Shrew’—we find abundance 
of energy and life, yet such passages are 
comparatively so rare that they may almost 
be called exceptional. The quiet emotions 
of the heart were evidently more congenial 
subjects for Goetz’s muse than the storm 
and stress of life. The opening allegro of 
the symphony has some affinity of character 
with the first movement of his pianoforte 
concerto recently noticed by us ; there is the 
same poetical charm and freshness of idea, 
the same mastery of the technique of com- 
position, the same sweet and rich (though 
seldom brilliant) orchestral colour. The 
intermezzo which forms the second move- 
ment is one of the most delightful pieces 
which Goetz has written. Its themes are 
specially attractive, and its instrumentation 
most felicitous. The adagio is pervaded by 
a feeling of deep melancholy, relieved by an 
occasional gleam of sunshine, as at the entry 
of the horns in the episode in c major; the 
whole movement is full of poetry, but some- 
what diffuse. The finale, overflowing with 
life and spirit, is but little inferior in charm 
to the allegretto, while for sustained power 
and masterly workmanship we consider it 
the finest portion of the symphony. The 
whole work was magnificently played under 
Mr. Manns’s direction, and enthusiastically 
received. ‘The only other item of the con- 
cert to which it is needful to advert was 
Chopin’s Fantasia on Polish Airs for piano 
and orchestra, which was given for the first 
time at these concerts. This very little 
known composition is founded on three 
national melodies, two of which are pecu- 
liarly quaint and characteristic ; the piano- 
forte part, which is excessively difficult, 
abounds in those passages of elaborate em- 
broidery to which Chopin was so partial. 
Of instrumentation the composer unfor- 
tunately knew very little; and here, as in 
his concertos, he has frequently blurred the 
outlines of his work by the very injudicious 
way in which he has accompanied the piano 
by the orchestra. In spite of this draw- 
back, the composition is very charming and 
well deserved a hearing. Mdlle. Janotha’s 
rendering of the solo part can hardly be 
over-praised—it was magnificent. The fair 
pianist is always heard at her best in the 
music of her compatriot, and she has never 
played more finely than on Saturday. 

The third of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s orchestral 
concerts, which took place last Saturday 
evening, was even more interesting than 





either of those which preceded it, and the 
programme was admirably arranged, its 
only fault being a superabundance of 
material. Contrary to rule at orchestral 
concerts, a very small proportion consisted 
of works familiar to musicians. Indeed, the 
only item which may be so considered was 
Schumann’s Symphony, No. 1, in B flat, 
which was played with much spirit, though 
with a deficiency of refinement. Taking 
the order of the programme, Mr. Harold 
Thomas’s overture, ‘Mountain, Lake, and 
Moorland,’ came next, and the favourable 
impression made by the work at the initial 
performance last February, under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society, was 
fully confirmed. The overture contains 
some charming ideas, which, despite their 
imperfect treatment, afford circumstantial 
evidence that if the composer had persevered 
with orchestral writing he might have made 
a high reputation. The first actual novelty 
was a Pianoforte Concerto in p by Mozart. 
It has been remarked that the reputation of 
Mozart, especially in this country, rests upon 
a very small proportion of his voluminous 
compositions. This may be said with em- 
phasis of his pianoforte concertos, of which 
there are about twenty-six of undoubted 
authenticity. With the exception of the one 
in D minor, they may be said to form a terra 
incognita to the framers of concert pro- 
grammes. The Concerto in p is one of six 
written in 1784, when Mozart was busy con- 
cert-giving in Vienna. Like its companions, 
it is in the customary three movements, each 
in regular form, and, though by no means 
a striking work, contains enough of beauty 
to amply justify its introduction to the 
London public. It was interpreted in a 
fairly creditable manner by Miss Bessie 
Richards. The next instrumental piece was 
the Bacchanale from the first act of ‘Tann- 
hiiuser.’ In speaking of this as a “ newly- 
composed scene,” the writer of the analytical 
programme may have unwittingly misled 
some among the audience. It was composed 
in 1862, when Wagner’s opera was per- 
formed at the Paris Académie Royale, and 
is merely an amplification of the original 
first scene, necessitated by the rules of the 
French establishment. With the scenic ac- 
cessories the effect would doubtless be very 
striking, but the music is ill suited to the 
concert room, especially the first portion 
accompanying the demoniac orgies of the 
Bacchantes. Further, it cannot be said that 
Mr. Cowen’s orchestra was altogether at its 
best in the performance ; but, despite these 
drawbacks, the piece was received with loud 
applause. Perhaps the most important 
novelty of the evening was Mr. A. H. Jack- 
son’s Concerto in £ for violin. The com- 
poser, who was formerly a student at the 
toval Academy of Music, is already favour- 
ably known by some promising works, 
especially a pianoforte concerto which was 
introduced at a Philharmonic Concert last 
season. ‘The ideas in this were of consider- 
able beauty, and in the violin concerto they are 
certainly less attractive; but the later work 
shows breadth and vigour in construction, 
the subjects being treated with much skill 
and elaboration, even to the verge of labour. 
The work must be heard a second time in 
order to gauge its precise value, but even at 
the lowest estimate it is one of the most im- 
portant compositions of its class presented to 





our notice for some time. The vocal music 
was contributed by Miss Mary Davies and 
Miss Orridge, the most interesting selection 
being a solo, ‘‘ Fac me vere,” from Haydn’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ sung by the last-named lady, 
But Miss Orridge should endeavour to check 
a growing and painful defect in production, 
which threatens to mar the prospect at one 
time apparently open to her of obtainin 
eminence as a contralto of the first rank. Mr. 
Cowen’s last concert of the present series 
will take place next Saturday, when the 
programme will include his new Symphony, 
No. 3, inc minor; an overture, ‘Titania,’ by 
Mr. H. C. Nixon; a tone picture, ‘The 
Ebbing Tide,’ by Mr. J. F. Barnett; and a 
triple concerto for pianoforte, violin, and 
flute, by Bach, all for the first time. 








NOTES FROM VIENNA. 
Nov. 27, 1880. 

Tak to almost any Englishman of music in 
Vienna, and he is certain to respond with soms 
cherished reminiscence of the strains of Strauss’s 
band, the single musical impression the majority 
of our countrymen carry away with them from 
the Austrian capital—the single one they ever 
seek there, as something peculiarly local and 
characteristic of the place and people. So, no 
doubt, it is. An ideal of dance music, if we 
may say so, has here been created and realized. 
Flimsy though it may be, an element of poetry 
has been breathed into it, and these ‘‘ People’s 
Concerts” at Vienna serve a purpose beyond 
that of tickling the ears of idlers. They forma 
sort of musical ‘‘ Kindergarten ” for those whose 
musical faculties are dull or undeveloped, and 
may impart a taste that will seek better cultiva- 
tion. Still they must rank lowest in the scale 
of musical enjoyments in a city which abounds 
in others of a higher order. For instance, 
nowhere in Germany, which is as much as to say 
nowhere in the world, can musical services be 
heard in greater perfection than at the Chapel 
of the Imperial Palace, to which the public are 
freely admitted. A small orchestra—but sufii- 
cient for the limited size of the building—and 
a picked choir, give here on Sundays and festi- 
vals performances of an excellence it would be 
difficult to overrate. On the last two occasions, 
respectively, we have heard Beethoven’s Mass 
in c¢ and Schubert's in £ flat rendered with 
astonishing precision, finish, and refinement of 
expression. At many other of the leading places 
of worship the church music is most admirable, 
many eminent singers, male and female, assist- 
ing in the choirs ; but the ensemble at the Burg 
Kapelle, where the soprano parts are taken by 
boys, remains unequalled as a model of its kind. 
Boys’ voices, when, as here, so exceptionally 
fine as to be equal to the demands of the music, 
seem best adapted to its sacred character, as we 
then get perfect purity of tone combined with 
simplicity and self-forgetfulness on the part of 
the singer. 

Of orchestral societies, the Philharmonic, under 
Hans Richter, is the most prominent. The first 
concert of the season included an item of peculiar 
interest—a novelty so far as the audience were 
concerned—Bach’s Concerto in F major, for two 
horns, three oboes, bassoon, and violin. All the 
parts were very successfully executed. The 
second opened with Berlioz’s Overture to the 
‘Francs Juges.’ If we find in this early work of 
the composer’s less sustained originality than in 
his riper productions, it still possesses many 
characteristic features, and, faultlessly and bril- 
liantly performed, it proved thoroughly effective. 
For exactitude, careful avances of colouring, 
unflagging spirit, and unity of ensemble, Herr 
Richter’s orchestra has no rival to dread. The 
brevity of programme which is here the order of 
the day has the advantage of ensuring due 
respect and attention to each work performed. 
Such a concert rarely exceeds an hour and a half 
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in length, whereas in London it is common for 
two symphonies, two overtures, a concerto, and 
several vocal pieces to be included in a single 
evening’s bill of fare, the first and last items 
serving chiefly to play the audience into and out 
of their places. 

The opening concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musik Freunde, another notable orchestral 
society, was marked by a superb performance of 
Brahms’s Schicksalslied. Therichness and beauty 
of the female voices especially was very striking. 
But we are in the land of fine voices. It would 
be curious to count up how many of the eminent 
“ cantatrices ” of the day belong to the Austrian 
dominions. Such a list, headed by Mesdames 
Pauline Lucca, Materna, Ilma de Murska, and 
Etelka Gerster, would be long and brilliant. 
The choir gave also some pieces without accom- 
paniment, among which it was interesting to 
find a madrigal by John Dowland and a part- 
song by Henry Morley. The genius for part- 
song writing is one that nobody can deny to our 
countrymen. No nation, Germany excepted, 
is richer than our own in spontaneous charac- 
teristic compositions of this kind. The splendid 
concert-room of the Musik-Verein, the St. 
James’s Hall of Vienna, is superior acoustically 
to the latter building. On occasions such as 
those described it is crowded to excess. An 
overture of Berlioz’s, a concerto of Beethoven’s, 
a symphony of Mendelssohn’s, suffice to draw 
together such an audience as in London could 
only be commanded by some phenomenal pianist 
or singer. The hall, as well as a smaller concert- 
room for performances of chamber music, forms 
part of the building of the Conservatorium. 
Among quartet concerts, those of the veteran 
leader Hellmesberger are held in high repute, 
and a special interest attached to their last pro- 
gramme, which included Brahms’s Quartet in 
¢ minor, the composer himself assisting at the 
piano. His masterly interpretation rendered 
material aid to the success of the composition, 
which was on this occasion unqualified. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the composer Kreutzer was celebrated here 
on Wednesday last by a representation of ‘ Das 
Nachtlager von Granada,’ the single opera of 
his that can be said to have kept the stage. Its 
permanent continuance there seems unlikely. 
It owed its popularity to its suiting the taste of 
the day rather than to more sterling and endur- 
ing qualities, and now that the day and the taste 
have changed, a want of backbone is severely 
felt. But it contains some spirited choruses, 
which, as also the trio in the finale, were well 
received. Vienna opera-goers have infinite 
variety to choose from. Among forthcoming 
novelties of the winter season we find Léon 
Delibes’s new work, ‘ Jean de Nivelle,’ in which 
it is said Madame Lucca is to perform the chief 
réle, and a new opera by Ignaz Briill, entitled 
‘ Bianca,’ is to be produced on December 15th. 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Giétterdimmerung’ are 
promised later. The tenor part of Siegfried is to 
be taken by Herr Winkelmann, from Hamburg, 
who makes his first appearance here. _H. Z. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Italian opera season is advertised to close 
this (Saturday) evening. The only event calling 
for notice this week is the performance of ‘ Aida,’ 
which was more satisfactory than most of 
the representations given during the present 
series. The Aida of Madame Zacchi and the 
Amonasro of Signor Aldighieri were embodi- 
ments of considerable artistic merit, and the 
ensemble was nearly all that could be desired. 


On Saturday last Madame Norman Néruda 
made her first appearance this season at the 
Popular Concerts. Her solo was Riist’s not 
very interesting Sonata in D, which she plays 
rather too often. But the finest performance of 
the afternoon was that of Schumann’s Quartet in 
A minor, a more splendid rendering of which 





cannet be imagined. Chopin’s Rondo & la 
Mazur, Op. 5, played by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, and Rheinberger’s favourite Piano Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 38, were also in the programme. 
Mr. Santley was the vocalist. On Monday the 
works performed were Mozart's Quartet in D 
minor, Schumann’s Quintet in z flat, Op. 44, and 
Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F sharp minor, Op. 28. 
Mdlle. Janotha was the pianist and Mr. F. 
King the vocalist. 


Tue Bach Choir announce three subscription 
concerts, to be given at St. James’s Hall on 
March 8rd, April 6th, and May 18th. The list 
of works to be performed is excellent, including 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, his fine cantata ‘‘ Ich 
hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” and his Sanctus 
in p, Brahms’s ‘Deutsches Requiem,’ the 
** Gloria” from Cherubini’s Mass in Dp minor, 
Handel’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ with Mozart’s 
additional accompaniments, Schumann’s ‘ Re- 


~quiem for Mignon,’ and the finale to ‘ Loreley,’ 


besides motets and madrigals by Palestrina, 
Vittoria, and Pearsall. 


From a preliminary ‘‘ Invitation for Subscrip- 
tion,” issued by the managers of the Richter 
Concerts, we learn that nine concerts will be 
given at St. James’s Hall during the months of 
May and June. The works announced for 
production are the Ninth Symphony and the 
‘Missa Solennis’ of Beethoven, the same 
composer’s ‘ Egmont’ music complete, the whole 
of Schumann’s ‘ Manfred,’ of which only a few 
fragments have as yet been heard in this country, 
the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ music by Men- 
delssohn, and selections from Wagner, Liszt, and 
Berlioz. A more inviting scheme has never 
been offered to the public ; and we trust that 
the concerts will be warmly supported. 


Tue Philharmonic Society announces a series 
of six concerts, to be given at St. James’s Hall 
on February 24th, March 10th and 24th, April 
7th, May 12th and 26th, 1881. No further 
details are as yet published ; but it is to be hoped, 
in the best interests of one of our oldest and 
most honoured musical institutions, that some 
radical changes will be made in its policy. It 
has for some time been obvious to all unpre- 
judiced observers that the course pursued of 
late years can only result in the ultimate, if not 
in the speedy, collapse of the Society—an issue 
which all musicians would deplore. 


Ir is said that Herr Rubinstein will visit 
London next season, and will appear at the 
Musical Union Matinées, to be given under the 
direction of M. Lasserre. 


H.R.H. tHe Duke or Connavcur hasgraciously 
consented to preside at the 143rd anniversary 
festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
which will be held in St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday, February 10th. 


Tux first performance in London of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s ‘ Martyr of Antioch’ is to be given at the 
Crystal Palace this afternoon, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. 


‘La Korricane,’ a ballet in two acts, the 
music composed by M. Widor, was produced at 
the Paris Opera on the 1st inst., with great suc- 
cess. The French musical journals speak in the 
highest terms of the music. 


AvusBeEr’s opera ‘ Le Serment’ has lately been 
revived at the Stadttheater, Hamburg, and has 
been very favourably received. 


Wacener’s ‘ Meistersinger’ has recently been 
given for the first time in Magdeburg. It is 
stated that not fewer than 179 rehearsals were 
held for the work, viz., 75 for principals, 80 for 
the chorus, 4 for ensemble, 3 for the mise en 
scéne, and 17 for orchestra. 


CHERUBINI's ‘Medea’ was revived at the 
Vienna Opera on the 26th ult., after an absence 
from that stage of sixty years. The of the 
heroine was finely rendered by Frau Materna. 





Rarr’s tenth symphony, entitled ‘ Zur Herbst- 
zeit,’ has recently been performed for the first 
time at a concert at Wiesbaden. 

A NEW amateur musical society has been 
established at Vienna, for the performance of 
choral and orchestral works by modern com- 
posers. 








DRAMA 


— 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 

‘The CORSICAN BROTHERS ° Every Night at 8.30. LOUIS and 

FABIEN DEL FRANCHI, Mr. IRVING. At 7.30, ‘BYGONES.’ 

rs = at 7. MORNING PERFORMANCES of ‘ The CORSICAN 

BROTHERS,’ SATURDAY, December ith, and SATURDAY, December 

18th, at 2.30. ors open at 2. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5. 
Seats booked by letter or telegram. 








THE WEEK. 
Sr. James’s.—‘ Good Fortune,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
From the French of Octave Feuillet by C. F. Coghlan. 
SADLER’s WELLS.—‘ The Son of the Wilderness.’ 
CourT.—‘ Two Old Boys,’ a Comedietta. From the French 
of Henri Meilhac by James Mortimer. 

How ticklish are, in managerial estima- 
tion, the times in which we live may be 
guessed from the sparing use that is made 
of novelty. Like youth between wisdom and 
pleasure, the manager stands between the 
untried and the proved, and of the cajoleries 
of each he is equally mistrustful. With the 
latter the triumph more commonly rests. 
Even this, however, must be worn, like the 
rue distributed by Ophelia—the suggestion, 
if unkind, is at least natural—‘‘ with a dif- 
ference.” Douglas Jerrold must be read- 
justed to suit the patrons of the St. James’s, 
and Schiller rewritten to please the followers 
of the Court. When a piece so familiar as 
‘Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre’ of 
M. Octave Feuillet has to come once more on 
the stage, it must be in a new version, though 
three are already in existence. That the 
rendering which was produced in the United 
States, and that Oxenford’s adaptation, ‘Ivy 
Hall,’ played in 1859 at the Princess’s, a 
few months after the production of the 
original play at the Vaudeville, should not 
commend themselves is natural. The former 
is a mere bald translation, conserving all 
that is most Gallic in the original, and the 
latter could not succeed at its first perform- 
ance in winning a favourable verdict. ‘A 
Hero of Romance,’ however, in which Mr. 
Sothern played in 1868 at the Haymarket, 
might, as the successful work of one of our 
most competent dramatists, have been sup- 
posed to commend itself to the St. James's 
management. Not at all. A spick-and- 
span version is held to be safer than one 
already tried, and a fourth rendering of 
an indifferent play is supplied by Mr. 
Coghlan. In this, in spite of the trans- 
ference of the scene to England and the 
alteration effected in one or two of the cha- 
racters, the original is followed with fidelity, 
and such curious episodes are preserved as 
that in the first act in which the hero, when 
explaining to a friend who is under deep 
obligation to him that he is penniless, is con- 
soled with a cigar. Mr. Coghlan’s workman- 
ship is, however, moderately successful, and 
the points in which the performance fails to 
commend itself to the public are those for 
which he is scarcely responsible. In every 
version the heroine is to a certain extent 
repugnant, her character, to be natural, 
needing the explanations which are afforded 
in the novel, but for which the play does 
not furnish space. The termination is 
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necessarily weak, since, after the great 
situation of the second act—the third of the 
original—it is scarcely possible to find a 
dénoiment wholly in keeping. To Mr. 
Coghlan it cannot in justice be attributed 
that the hero is a ‘‘ faultless monster which 
the world ne’er saw.” In mercy, however, 
to human powers of credulity, the author 
of the fourth version might have diminished 
somewhat the splendour of his central cha- 
racter. To unite in one personage all that 
is best, noblest, most heroic, and most 
exemplary in those whom the world has 
chiefly honoured is to overtax the faith of a 
not too credulous age. 

That the termination seems weaker than 
before is attributable in part to the manage- 
ment. It is an unavoidable consequence of 
the system now adopted that the necessity to 
accept the conventional which faces the 
spectator meets him at the most awkward 
point. That the conventional can ever, in 
pieces of any dramatic value, be wholly 
dismissed is inconceivable. From small 
pieces like ‘Old Cronies,’ recently removed 
from the bill at the St. James’s, or ‘The 
Vicarage,’ now in course of performance at 
the Haymarket, it almost disappears. To 
more important dramas it is indispensable. 
When the action of a play is carried on by 
men. and women whom we recognize as 
identical with those around us, when the 
scenes are those with which we are familiar, 
and when there is nothing to tell us we are 
not contemplating real proceedings, im- 
probability of story, when we have to front 
it, administers a shock. Thus in the present 
drama the public will not believe in the 
species of bouleversement that transfers to 
the penniless hero the entire fortune of the 
heroine, and so renders possible a union which 
under circumstances previously existing was 
inconceivable. These matters must not be 
ignored by managers or by dramatists. The 
pay was received with favour, though the 
ater scenes were scarcely to the taste of 
the public. 

Mrs. Kendal, who during the last two or 
three years has effected a revolution in 
style, played with much force as the heroine. 
Mr. Kendal, in whom improvement is 
even more noteworthy, since it takes the 
shape of the creation of a style instead of its 
modification, was also worthy of praise. In 
other characters—with the single exception 
of a country baronet, unhappily conceived 
by the author, and not more successfully 
rendered by the actor—Mr. Hare’s excel- 
lently trained company was seen to advan- 
tage. One performance, that of a poor 
relation by Mrs. Stephens, was excellent. 
‘Good Fortune’ is admirably mounted. 

A curious experiment has been tried at 
Sadler’s Wells in mounting ‘The Son of the 
Wilderness’ (‘Der Sohn der Wildniss’), a 
once familiar drama of the Baron de Miinch- 
Bellinghausen, better known under the nom 
de plume of Frederick Halm. Originally 
produced at Drury Lane while that theatre 
was under the management of Mr. Anderson, 
this strange piece obtained a certain amount 
of vogue. ‘Times have changed since the 
middle of the century, and the play, though 
it is still occasionally revived in Germany, 
and especially in Vienna, in which city its 
author died a decade ago, is in this country 
almost a byword. Its action supplies a new 
setting to the story of Cymon and Iphigenia 





told by Boccaccio and Dryden, and shows a 
maiden of the Phoceean colony which tradi- 
tion affirms to have founded Marseilles sub- 
jugating and civilizing by her charms a 
prince of the Tectosages. Mr. Warner 
shows savage energy as the young chieftain 
Ingomar. Miss Isabel Bateman is Par- 
thenia, the heroine. The translation we 
assume to be that of Mrs. Lovell. From 
the acting version of Charlton it differs in 
many respects. 

A version, by Mr. Mortimer, of ‘Suzanne 
et les Deux Vieillards,’ a one-act comedy of 
M. Meilhac, produced in 1868 at the Gym- 
nase, has been played at the Court, under 
the title of ‘Two Old Boys.’ It adheres 
pretty closely to the original, and is well 
acted by Mr. Anson, Mr. Price, and Miss 
Emery. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


One of those miscellaneous performances 
which are seldom seen except on the occasion of 
benefits, was given on Monday at Drury Lane, 
in aid of what is known as the Harcourt Testi- 
monial Fund. Recitations by Mr. Irving and 
Mr. A. Stirling, a comic lecture by Mr. Toole, 
and scenes from the pieces now in course of 
performance at the various theatres constituted 
the programme. A sum not far short of two 
thousand pounds was taken in the shape of 
subscriptions or payments at the theatre. 


THE burlesque of ‘Robbing Roy,’ by Mr. 
Burnand, has been revived at the Imperial. It 
is performed by the company which originally 
presented it at the Gaiety. 


Tue forthcoming production of ‘La Morte 
Civile,’ of Signor Giacometti, at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, will show Mr. Coghlan, who 
will appear as the hero, in an ambitious and a 
difficult réle. The first performance is fixed for 
Saturday next. 


‘Tse Honeymoon’ of Tobin has been revived 
at three consecutive performances at the Gaiety. 
The representations, however, have little in- 
terest. 


Tue Italian poet Pietro Cossa has just com- 
pleted a new tragedy, which he intends to call 
‘The Neapolitans of 1799.’ The principal 
characters are the notorious Cardinal Ruffo, 
King Ferdinand, Admiral Nelson, and Lady 
Hamilton. The first representation is to take 
place at Bologna, under the management of the 
excellent actress Virginia Marini. 


HernricH Lavsg, the late well-known director 
of the Vienna Court Theatre and dramatic 
author, has, since his retirement from stage life, 
devoted himself to writing novels. The septua- 
genarian, after achieving a success with his 
longer work, ‘Die Béhminger,’ is now engaged 
upon a novelette, ‘ Louison,’ which will shortly 
appear in a German magazine. 


Every now and then we hear of an actor 
slain by a piece of reprehensible carelessness. 
Such a case is now reported from Poictiers, 
where, in a performance of ‘ Les Pirates de la 
Savane,’ one actor was shot dead by his fellow. 
Now assuming, as we are justified in doing, that 
there has been no malicious purpose, we may 
ask, How is it possible that such a thing as a 
ball cartridge ever finds its way into a theatre ? 
In place of gunpowder, which needs wadding, 
in itself sufficiently dangerous, could not 
theatrical managements employ for stage pur- 
poses some species of detonating ball, the effect 
of which would render impossible such loss of 
life and sight as now occasionally occurs ? 
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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


OHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, AND FOR WINTER READING, 


PUBLISHED BY 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & 
RIVINGTON. 


—_——_>— 
CHEAP SERIES OF 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited 


by IWAN MULLER, M.A., New College. Oxford. Price and Size; 
180 to 200 pages ; size, crown Svo.; price, 3s. 6d. 


ADAM SMITH. J. FARRER, M.A., Author of 


‘ Primitive Manners and Customs.’ [Now ready. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
Anentirely NEW EDITION de LUXE, for Christmas, &c. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S LITTLE 


BRITAIN; together with the SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM and a 
LEGEND of SLEEPY HOLLOW. [Illustrated by 120 very fine 
Engravings on Wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper, designed by Mr. Charles 0. 
Murray. Square crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
The Times of November 30 says :—‘' Messrs. Sampson Low " 
publish a charming edition of Washington Irving's ‘ Little Britain.’ It 
was but the other day we noticed the superb Lib Edition of his 
collected works, which is in course of publication by this firm. Mr, 
Charles Murray's illustrations form a most approp ace i 4 
and we can pay them no higher praise than to say that they not seldom 
remind us of Mr. Caldecott’s admirable designs to the same writer's 
* Bracebridge Hall.’’’ 
“The volume is one of the prettiest and best of its kind that could be 
given at this time of year.’’—Scotsman. 
‘The illustrations are exceptionally good."”"—Court Journal. 
“A very pretty volume.’’—Svyectator. 
“ The illustrations are gems both of design and execution.’’—Standard. 
“Tt cannot fail to be among the most popular of the gift-books of the 
season.” —John Bull. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF 


The EVE of ST. AGNES. By John 


KEATS. Ilustrated in 19 Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, 
cloth extra, 21s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, Proof Impressions on Japanese paper, bound 
in vellum, of which only 50 Copies exist, are ready, price 3/. 3s. 


THE TWO ENTIRELY NEW BOOKS BY THE LATE W. H. G. 
KINGSTON ARE- 


The HEIR of KILFINNAN: a Tale 


of the Shore and Ocean. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. Fully illus- 
trated, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


DICK CHEVELEY: his Adventures 


and Misadventures. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. Fully illustrated, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

The Times of November 50 says of these two books :—‘‘ Among the 
first volumes to our hand are these bearing on the title-page the well- 
known and honoured name of W. H. G. Kingston. Both these stories 
may take rank among Mr. Kingston's best.”’ 


THE TWO ENTIRELY NEW WORKS BY JULES VERNE ARE— 


The TRIBULATIONS of a CHINA- 


MAN. By JULES VERNE. Fully illustrated, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6 


The STEAM HOUSE.—I. The Demon 


of Cawnpore. By JULES VERNE. Fully illustrated, cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6d. 

Jules Verne's stories are, as the Times says, “terribly thrilling and 
absolutely harmless.’’ 

The Times of November 30 says:—‘‘ In his latest work, ‘The Tribu- 
lations of a Chinaman,’ he is as daring, as ingenious, and as learned as 
ever, and has, moreover, been allotted a more than common proportion 
of illustrations of the most startling and appropriate nature. Miss 
Frewer is the translator, whose skilful pen has become the recognized 
medium for transferring these wonderful tales across the Channel.”’ 

THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORESS OF * LITTLE MEN,’ 
‘LITTLE WOMEN,’ &c. IS— 


JACK and JILL: a Village Story. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With Illustrations, cloth extra, price 5s. 
(Copyright. ) 


NEW EDITION OF ‘CHILD'S PLAY’ AND ‘A NEW CHILD'S PLAY.’ 


CHILD’S PLAY. By E. V. B. A 


Selection of the Oldest and Best Nursery Songs for Children. Illus- 
trated with 48 Pictures by E.V.B. This Edition contains the 16 
Original Drawings as first published, as well as the 16 Drawings of 
‘A New Child’s Play.’ reproduced by the Dawson Process, and 16 
Fanciful and Decorative Engravings. In all 48 Lliustrations, by 
E. V. B., handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The BOY’S KING ARTHUR. Being 


Sir Thomas Malory's ‘ History of King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table.’ Edited, with an Introduction, by SYDNEY 
LANIER. With 12 Illustrations by Alfred Kappes. Square crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6 








NOW READY. 
NEW NOVELS. 
A SAILOR’'S SWEETHEART. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
*John Holdsworth,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ERRANT: a Life Story of Latter-Da 
eagle By PERCY GREG, Author of ‘ Across the Zodiac,’ &c. 


PRINCE FORTUNE and PRINCE 


FATAL. By Mrs. CARRINGTON, Author of ‘ My Cousin Maurice,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


The GRANDIDIERS: a Tale of 


Kerlin. By Dr. JULIUS RODENBERG. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Captain WM. SAVILE. 


London : 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 
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LITERATURE 


_~ 


Arrows of the Chace: being a Collection of 


Scattered Letters. By John Ruskin. 
Edited by an Oxford Pupil. With Pre- 
face by the Author. 2vols. (Orpington, 


Allen.) 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Church: Letters 
to the Clergy. By John Ruskin. Edited 
by the Rev. F. A. Malleson. (Strahan 
& Co.) 

Somz very pleasant conclusions are en- 

forced by the appearance of ‘ Arrows of the 

Chace.’ One is that in the matter of pub- 

lishing the village of Orpington is in 

advance, so far as taste and elegance and 
decent luxury are concerned, of an over- 
grown and disdainful London. The material 
design and execution of this welcome and in- 
teresting book are nothing less than artistic. 
The two volumes are bound in plain grey 
boarding, with a simple label at back; they 
are beautifully printed on fair, smooth 
paper; their edges are liberally rough; their 
wide margins tempt the reader irresistibly 
to argument and annotation. No braver- 
looking tomes, nor more workmanlike and 
serviceable, have of late issued from an 

English press. Evidently Mr. Ruskin’s 

publisher is a man after Mr. Ruskin’s own 

heart; he has done his work as well as it 
could be done. 

Another conclusion is that the ‘“ Oxford 
Pupil” has the gift of editing. Nothing 
more careful and discreet, more diligent and 
at the same time more intelligent, than his 
arangement and annotation of these letters 
can well be conceived. The illustrious 
writer is responsible in the publication for 
no more than the title, the preface and the 
epilogue, and the permission to publish. All 
the rest is the work of the ‘‘ Oxford Pupil.” 
The book was suggested, it appears, by the 
‘Bibliography of Ruskin’ of Mr. R. H. 
Shepherd. On the hint contained in this 
volume the ‘‘ Oxford Pupil” went to work, 
and the result of his self-imposed task, which 
has occupied him for more than two years, 
is ‘Arrows of the Chace.’ Out of the 
deeps of periodical literature, from among 
the shot-rubbish of well-nigh forty years of 
journalism, he has recovered one hundred 
and fifty-seven public letters, on matters 
of interest either imperial or parochial, 
by the ablest and most vigorous correspon- 
dent of the epoch. These he has arranged, 
tot chronologically, but topically, in appro- 








priate sections and sub-sections, each pro- 
vided with its proper table of contents. At 
the beginning of each of his volumes he has 
placed a chronological list of the letters 
contained in it, in which he sets forth not 
only the date, the subject, and the source, 
but, whenever practicable, the place of com- 
position also, and at the end of the second 
a similar list, combined and edited from the 
two smaller ones, of all the letters con- 
tained in the book, together with a full and 
sufficient index of subjects and proper 
names; so that his work may fairly be 
described as a perfect example of the art 
and mystery of explanatory and illustrative 
arrangement. As regards the notes he has 
contributed, they are almost painfully exact 
and scrupulous. The process of annotation 
is at all times difficult ; it is not easy to hit 
the mean between discretion_and imper- 
tinence, nor to know when to speak and 
when to be silent, when to stop and when 
to go on, when to be exhaustive and when 
to be merely suggestive ; nor is it every one 
whose character presents that happy com- 
bination of enthusiasm and tact, of capacity 
and unselfishness, which makes this skill 
and knowledge possible. And if the process 
be difficult in the case of ordinary men, its 
difficulty is increased tenfold when the 
subject of it is a writer so ingenious and 
allusive, so fertile of metaphor, and so 
lavish of reference as Mr. Ruskin. 
Assuredly the ‘‘Oxford Pupil’s”’ task was 
of the hardest, and it is infinitely to his 
credit that he should have thus triumphantly 
emerged from it. Mr. Ruskin has only to 
talk in his large way of ‘‘the best Tintoret 
on this side of the Alps”; his editor is in- 
stantly at hand with the supplementary 
information that the work is the ‘Susanna 
and the Elders,’ now No. 349 in the 
Salon Carré. A _ picture imposingly but 
vaguely described as ‘‘Angelico’s highest 
inspiration’’ is instantly recognized in an 
unobtrusive foot-note as “‘The Cruci- 
fixion, or Adoration of the Cross,’ in the 
church of San Marco.” Mr. Ruskin’s 
description of a pre-Raphaelite landscape 
in the exhibition of the Royal Academy for 
1854 makes it a certainty for all time that 
not only was there such a landscape to be 
seen in that year, but also that it ‘ was 
bought from the walls of the Academy by a 
prize-holder in the Art Union of London,” 
and that ‘‘as the purchaser resided in 
either America or Australia,” the picture 
is now, in 1880, ‘presumably in one or 
other of those countries.” It is the same 
throughout. The ‘‘Oxford Pupil” furnishes 
exactly the information necessary to the 
elucidation and the apprehension of his 
author’s text, and of information he ad- 
ministers no more than exactly the proper 
dose. It is all one to him whether he is 
correcting a lapsus calami of his master’s, or 
explaining the occasion of a certain frag- 
ment of correspondence, or reintegrating the 
text of a line from Wordsworth, or tracking 
home an unfamiliar quotation to its place in 
Shenstone, or verifying the date and title of 
a translation, or telling the name and story 
of a picture, or analyzing a certain state of 
politics. And the consequence is that the 


public are beholden to him for one of the 
best edited books it has ever been their 
good fortune to see. 

The contents of ‘Arrows of the Chace’ 





are multifarious. Mr. Ruskin writes, and 
has always written, ‘‘de omni ré scibili et 
quibusdam aliis,” with better reason and a 
better grace than most; and as there are to 
be found in these volumes “the indices of 
everything I have deeply cared for during 
the last forty years,” their texture is, as may 
be imagined, uncommonly varied. That they 
are wonderful reading we do not need to say. 
At his worst Mr. Ruskin is a better writer 
than most men; at his best he is incompar- 
able. He has a magnificent vocabulary, a 
perfect and unerring sense of expression, 
a wonderful instinct of rhythm. He has 
much to say, and he knows so well how to 
say it that people are apt to value his 
sayings even more for their manner’s sake 
than for the sake of their matter. It is the 
common lot of most of those who deal in 
prose to be either useful at the expense 
of beauty, or ornamental at the cost of 
serviceableness. With Mr. Ruskin it is 
otherwise. To him the instrument of prose 
is lyre and axe, is lamp and trowel, is a 
brush to paint with and a sword to slay, in 
one. <A great artist in speech, he is a living 
and working exemplification of the theory 
which holds that English prose is of no 
particular epoch, but that in all its essentials, 
and allowing for the influence of current 
fashions of speech, it is one and the same 
thing with Shakspeare and with Addison, 
with Bunyan and with Burke, with Browne 
and Bacon and with Carlyle and Sterne. 
There are few manners in literature at once 
so affluent and so varied, so copious and so 
subtle, so capable and so full of refinement, 
as that of the author of ‘Modern Painters.’ 
The reason why it is felt to be so is, we 
take it, that Mr. Ruskin, in fact, is not 
only great as a writer, but great as an in- 
telligence and a man. ‘To a mind extra- 
ordinarily active yet capacious, extraordi- 
narily vigorous yet subtle, to an imagination 
unwontedly rich and vivid and splendid, he 
adds the precious attributes of a noble heart, 
a sweet and earnest temper, and a boundless 
goodwill. These attributes are perceived 
in his work, and impart to it, however 
questionable its aim and however dubitable 
its conclusions, a certain fine and human 
quality of reality, which is one secret of 
its prodigious force. Mr. Ruskin may 
err, and flagrantly; but he is true to 
himself, and he always feels true to his 
readers. His influence, direct and indirect, 
may very possibly have been for evil rather 
than for good; but in intention, and his 
premises being granted, it.has been unim- 
peachable. Much of his work may be futile 
in the end, but in the doing he has been 
passionately in earnest. His sagacity, his 
common sense, his esthetic sentiment, may 
be to the thinking public as justly suspicious 
as is his theory of the universe to the bench 
of bishops, but to him they are realities ; 
he has adopted to make them palpable all 
the aids that absolute conviction, coupled 
with a genius for expression, can lend; and 
we need only to have no definite point of 
view ourselves, or, having one, to set our- 
selves for the nonce at the point of view 
that is his, to perceive that he is right, and 
that we and all the world are wrong. The 
absolute has nothing to do with it. For the 
moment we are not ourselves, we are dis- 
ciples of Mr. Ruskin, listening to sentences 
instinct with a noble veracity, now radiant 
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in aspect and triumphant in movement as 
the most royal verse of Shakspeare, now 
serene and equable and full of import 
as ‘‘some golden-tongued oracle of the 
wise gods.” If we are so minded we may 
Ruskinize ourselves in all seriousness, and 
reflect, with perfect truth so far as life is 
concerned, that we cannot easily do better. 
If we are not so minded we may pass 
on to other things. But in either case we 
have to acknowledge the writer and the 
man. In either case we are forced to con- 
clude that the one completes the other, and 
that just as, but for the writer, the man 
would wield an influence but puny at its 
strongest and but limited at its widest, so 
without the man the writer, incomparable 
as he is, would be, humanly speaking, as 
perfect a futility as Théophile Gautier him- 
self. 

This being the case with Mr. Ruskin and 

his works generally, it will easily be under- 
stood how great is the attractiveness of Mr. 
Ruskin and his ‘ Arrows of the Chace’ par- 
ticularly. It is a privilege to have to do 
with such a man at any time and under any 
circumstances, and the privilege is mag- 
nified greatly when, as now, he is through- 
out at his best and strongest. ‘(I am 
resolved,” says Mr. Ruskin in his Author’s 
Preface—a charming example of his latest 
manner, and a model of pure, sweet, equable 
English—‘‘to pay...... several extremely fine 
compliments to myself, upon the quality of 
the text.” ‘In the entire mass,” he goes 
on to declare, 
‘there is not a word I wish to change, not a 
statement I have to retract, and, I believe, few 
pieces of advice, which the reader will not find it 
for his good to act upon.” 

Thus much for the matter of the book. 
Mr. Ruskin is not less definite as to the 
manner of it. ‘In the building of a 
large book,” he says, with the wise-browed 
amiability peculiar to him, 

*‘there are always places where an indulged 
diffuseness weakens the fancy, and prolonged 
strain subdues the energy: when we have time 
to say all we wish, we usually wish to say more 
than enough; and there are few subjects we 
can have the pride of exhausting, without weary- 
ing the listener. But all these letters were 
written with fully provoked zeal, under strict 
allowance of space and time: they contain the 
choicest and most needful things I could within 
narrow limits say, out of many contending to be 
said ; expressed with deliberate precision ; and 
recommended by the best art I had in illustra- 
tion or emphasis. At the time of my life in 
which most of them were composed, I was fonder 
of metaphor, and more fertile in simile, than I 
am now; and I employed both with franker 
trust in the reader’s intelligence. Carefully 
chosen, they are always a powerful means of 
concentration ; and I could then dismiss in six 
words, ‘ thistledown without seeds, and bubbles 
without colour,’ forms of art on which I should 
now perhaps spend half a page uf analytic vitu- 
peration ; and represent, with a pleasant accuracy 
which my best methods of outline and exposition 
could now no more achieve, the entire system of 
modern plutocratic policy, under the luckily 
remembered image of the Arabian bridegroom, 
bewitched with his heels uppermost.” 

Nor is this all. Mr. Ruskin adds, perti- 


nently and truthfully :-— 

‘It is to be remembered also that many of 
the subjects handled can be more conveniently 
treated controversially, than directly ; the answer 
to a single question may be made clearer than 
a statement which endeavours to anticipate 





many ; and the crystalline vigour of a truth is 
often best seen in the course of its serene col- 
lision with a trembling and dissolving fallacy.” 
Moreover, he continues :— 

‘* There is a deeper reason than any such acci- 

dental ones for the quality of this book. Since 
the letters cost me, as aforesaid, much trouble ; 
since they interrupted me in pleasant work 
which was usually liable to take harm by inter- 
ruption ; and since they were likely, almost in 
the degree of their force, to be refused by the 
editors of the adverse journals, I never was 
tempted into writing a word for the public press, 
unless concerning matters which I had much at 
heart. And the issue is, therefore, that the 
two following volumes contain very nearly the 
indices of everything I have deeply cared for 
during the last forty years ; while not a few of 
their political notices relate to events of more 
profound historical importance than any others 
that have occurred during the period they cover ; 
and it has not been an uneventful one.” 
Mr. Ruskin concludes with one of the finest 
and loftiest, and at the same time the 
sweetest and most urbane, sentences to be 
found in the whole range of purely personal 
eloquence. 

‘* Whether,” he says, ‘‘I am spared to put 
into act anything here designed for my country’s 
help, or am shielded by death from the sight 
of her remediless sorrow, I have already done 
for her as much service as she has will to receive, 
by laying before her facts vital to her existence, 
and unalterable by her power, in words of 
which not one has been warped by interest nor 
weakened by fear ; and which are as pure from 
selfish passion as if they were spoken already 
out of another world.” 

If a preface of this sort (it is dated ‘‘ Rouen, 
St. Firmin’s Day, 1880”) does not put a 
reader on good terms with his author and 
with his author’s book, he is hard to please. 

In ‘Arrows of the Chace’ the expecta- 
tions raised by this excellent piece of work 
are not belied. There area great many hot- 
headed adjectives, it is true, and a great 
many utterances which, ‘‘ expressed with 
deliberate precision”’ or not, have nowadays 
a flavour in them that is distinctly comic: 
as, for instance, that one with reference to 
certain works in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1851,—‘‘ There has been nothing in 
art so earnest or so complete since the days 
of Albert Diirer,”—which offers up Rem- 
brandt with Delacroix, Ingres with Rubens, 
Watteau with Théodore Rousseau, Franz 
Hals with Sir Joshua, Millet with Velasquez, 
in one tremendous sacrifice to the glory of 
young Mr. Millais. But these explosions of 
opinion have at least the merit of being 
personal and peculiar, they have the right 
Ruskin ring, and they are interesting 
accordingly: as in their way, and for the 
same reason, are such exercises in interpre- 
tation as those of ‘The Light of the World’ 
(i. 98-103), and ‘The Awakening Con- 
science ’ (i. 104-107), and the ‘Notes on a 
Word in Shakespeare’ (ii. 257-261). For 
the rest, there is not a letter in the book 
of which it can be said that it is not 
interesting; not one but is distinguished 
by the presence of some notable feature, 
as a touch of fine and pleasant wit, or a 
stout stroke of satire, or a piece of wisdom 
nobly thought and luminously phrased, or a 
passage of sonorous and splendid rhetoric, 
or a fling of whimsical temper. To follow 
their author through his many moods of 
irony and reproof, of indignation and of 
calm, of fun and suggestiveness and scorn, 





is, therefore, an intellectual exercise ng 
only as agreeable as can be imagined, by 
as serviceable also. Mr. Ruskin, wheth 
quizzing the Scotch, or using St. Paul anj 
the ‘“ Powers of Heaven” as arguments 
likely to tell on the editor of an evenj 
paper, or talking of the Derby, or d. 
scribing the statue of Frederick the Great 
or defining the public, or setting forth 
the limits of a scientific education, js 
incomparably good company. In the spacg 
of a few pages you can note that betwee 
the Ruskin of 1840 and the Ruskin of 188) 
there are differences in tone and style ag 
marked and significant as those betwee, 
the Shakspeare of ‘Richard II.’ and the 
Shakspeare of the ‘Winter’s Tale.” |y 
one breath you can hear him talk of war i 
accents like the noblest of Burke’s, and jn 
the next you may find him reminding a hap. 
less gentleman in Sheffield that, as he has 
often said, ‘‘ you can’t have art where you 
have smoke; you may have it in hell 
perhaps, for the Devil is too clever not to 
consume his own smoke, if he wants to,” 
with the tremendous addition, ‘‘ But you wil 
never have it in Sheffield” (ii. 181). Then 
his theme is servants, and he discourses of 
them (to the editor of the Daily Telegraph) 
in such sentences as these :— 

“Sir, there is only one way to have good 
servants ; that is, to be worthy of being well 
served. All nature and all humanity will serve 
a good master, and rebel against an ignoble one, 
And there is no surer test of the quality of a 
nation than the quality of its servants, for they 
are their masters’ shadows, and distort ther 
faults in a flattened mimicry. A wise nation 
will have philosophers in its servants’ hall ; a 
knavish nation will have knaves there ; anda 
kindly nation will have friends there. Only let 
it be remembered that ‘kindness’ means, as 
with your child, so with your servant, not in- 
dulgence, but care:” 
phrases that speak and sound like the 
utterances of an English Plato. To say 
that this book is the best of its year is but 
a poor way of putting the truth about it. 

About the “ Letters to the Clergy” little 
need be said. They were written, at Mr. 
Malleson’s request, as prelections to the 
Clerical Society, on which body they were 
designed to act asa kind of healthy moral 
irritant, stimulating discussion and provoking 
activity. It would have been better for the 
“ Letters” if the “Oxford Pupil” had in- 
cluded them among his ‘ Arrows of the 
Chace,’ where they would certainly have 
had a more attractive environment. The 
volume in which they are contained consists 
of some 371 pages, of which but 41 pages are 
given to the “ Letters” and but 32 pages 
to the ‘‘ Epilogue,” the remainder bemg 
occupied by Mr. Malleson’s ‘“‘ Essays and 
Comments,” and with the several answers 
from divers priests and laymen. ‘The letters 
are written with Mr. Ruskin’s wonted union 
of lucidity and charm, of grace and earnest- 
ness. The ‘“ Epilogue,” on the other hand, 
is not in Mr. Ruskin’s happiest manner. 
Mr. Malleson’s contributions to the common 
stock are earnest in feeling and refined and 
expressive in form; he has read Mr. Ruskin 
deeply, and his reading has profited him 
much. The “Replies,” some thirty-one in all, 
dated from several parts of the world—from 
Carlisle and from Washington, from Liver- 
pool and Brighton, from Edinburgh and 
Tyrone and Philadelphia—are chiefly ™- 
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teresting as showing the nature and extent 
of Mr. Ruskin’s influence. That in outward 
show and quality of material the volume 
has nothing whatever in common with 
‘Arrows of the Chace’ we need hardly to 
say. It is, however, the complement in 
some sort of that work, and they who own 
and read the one will certainly wish to own 
and read the other. 








Coral Lands. By H. Stonehewer Cooper. 
2vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Historical Sketches of Savage Life in Polynesia, 
with Illustrative Clan Songs. By W. Wyatt 
Gill. (Wellington, New Zealand, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) 

Unver a fanciful title Mr. Stonehewer Cooper 
furnishes a sensible and rather dry estimate 
of the commercial value of Polynesia. There 
is in his volumes little of geological or 
ethnological speculation, a fortunate circum- 
stance, as it would seem that these sciences 
are not the author’s strongest points. In- 
stead of dealing with such subjects he gives 
an exhaustive account of Fiji. In his antici- 
pations of a marvellous future for these 
islands he is supported by the sanguine 
views of Sir Arthur Gordon, who about 
six months ago told the members of the 
Royal Colonial Institute that in the year 
after Fiji came under the British Govern- 
ment the exports amounted to 92,2861., 
that in three years they had reached 
192,868/., and that, 
“after a careful investigation extending over 
more than a year, it has been reported to me 
by most competent and most cautious scientific 
authority that the annual value of the agri- 
cultural exports of the colony, when its powers 
of production have been fully developed, will 
probably exceed 10,000,0001. sterling.” 


Of the aggregate of exports in 1878 not 
less than 122,000/. consisted of copra, or 
cocoa-nuts dried by a new process, and 
18,0007. of sugar. As all the islands compete 
in these productions, and as the consumption 
of cocoa-nut oil, and even of lollipops, is not 
unlimited, it is fortunate for Fiji that her 
future is not dependent on copra alone. 
The production of sugar and of cotton seems 
to be capable of indefinite increase; the 
sugar-cane is said to be indigenous, and our 
author thinks that all the countries of the 
East were supplied with canes from Fiji. 
The cotton is declared to rival that grown in 
the sea islands of Carolina. Tea, coffee, and 
tobacco flourish. These assertions may be 
made with equal truth of other tropical 
countries, but Mr. Cooper contends that 
Fiji possesses a climate in which English- 
men can work, and that an abundant supply 
of cheap native labour may be obtained. 
We are always sceptical as to the possibility 
of the English race becoming acclimatized 
between the fifteenth and twenty-second de- 
grees of latitude, and it is more than doubtful 
whether the adjacent islands, from their scant 
and decreasing population, can supply labour 
to realize such sanguine predictions. The 
Kingsmill and the Gilbert groups are at 
present the chief sources of supply; the 
former has a population of 3,000, the largest 
of the latter only numbers 5,000. In many 
of the others the inhabitants can be counted 
not by thousands but by hundreds. Should 
the British Government follow the example 

the Sandwich Islands, and offer a bonus 


of twenty-five dollars for each Chinaman 
landed, the result might be different. Even 
without this aid the Mongolian may find his 
way to Fiji. 

Mr. Cooper’s second volume is of greater 
interest to the general reader. In it he 
tells the story of Col. Steinberger’s attempt 
to establish himself as governor under a pre- 
tended commission from the United States. 
King George of Tonga opens his Parliament 
dressed in a uniform costing 200/.; the 
royal speech closely resembles that to which 
we are accustomed; a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns is duly fired when an 
excuse can be found; and his Majesty was 
careful to proclaim his neutrality in the 
Franco-German war. This Pacific power 
has already entered into treaties with Eng- 
land and with Germany. The latter enter- 
tains ulterior designs in this quarter of the 
world, and France, in addition to her posses- 
sion of Tahiti and of New Caledonia, has 
extended a nominal protectorate over the 
Marquesas. Mr. Cooper urges England to 
follow these examples, both for her own 
commercial benefit and in the interest of 
the islanders, who, he declares, love the 
English and Americans, and dislike all 
other nations, more especially Spaniards. 
But in time of war the defence of such 
settlements would be impossible, they pre- 
sent vulnerable points, and a nation might 
injure its prestige without any prospect of 
an adequate advantage. Whatever power 
predominates at sea must be mistress of these 
islets. The white scamps who, as ‘‘ Beach- 
combers,”’ have polluted these Edens and 
debauched their inhabitants are well por- 
trayed. “The career of “‘ Bully Hayes” and 
of others like him proves that civilization is 
not the only gift imparted by Europeans to 
the natives. 

A residence of twenty-six years in the 
islands of the Southern Pacific has given to 
Mr. Gill a clear insight into the manners, 
habits, and religion of their inhabitants, and 
the extreme isolation of the Hervey Isles, 
in which our author lived, has tended to 
preserve the purity of their traditions; their 
general truth may be inferred from the 
agreement of narratives derived from dif- 
ferent islands, and from the verbal accuracy 
with which they have been handed down 
from father to son. 

In one respect Mr. Gill’s experience leads 
him to differ from the conclusions of other 
travellers as to the future of the Polynesian 
race: he does not anticipate its speedy ex- 
tinction. In his ‘ Life in the Southern Isles’ 
he tells his readers that in Samoa, Aitu- 
taiki, and other islands population is in- 
creasing, notwithstanding the ravages of 
disease, of intemperance, and the introduc- 
tion of European clothes—a fruitful cause 
of diminished vitality. He tells us of the 
great progress of civilization: that sixty-five 
years ago all these islands were heathen, 
that now three hundred are christianized, 
that half a million of their inhabitants are 
under instruction, and that their commerce 
amounts to 3,000,0007. annually. In all 
probability the suppression of ‘‘kidnapping,” 
the extension of English influence in Fiji, 
of French settlements in Tahiti and the 
Marquesas, and of German colonization in 
other islands, will promote the interests of 
humanity. 





Mr. Gill is of opinion that the brown 





Polynesians are identical with the Malays, 
as contradistinguished from the Papuans. 
The latter are thought by Prof. Huxley to 
have an ethnological connexion with the 
South Africans, while the former are clearly 
Asiatics. There is a strong similarity be- 
tween the brown Polynesians in language, 
colour, hair, physiognomy, habits, and cha- 
racter. These facts satisfy our author, Mr. 
Whitmee, and others who have resided 
amongst the natives. However, Messrs. 
Alfred Wallace, Rankin, and other distin- 
guished ethnologists consider that they are 
both Mongolians of kindred races, that they 
separated from the parent stock at a very 
early period, and that the language is 
essentially different. 

All agree in thinking that they arrived 
through New Guinea, and gradually spread 
over Oceania, and that such a dispersion 
would be easy is proved from facts within 
Mr. Gill’s own knowledge: he saw a canoe 
which had drifted 1,250 miles without the 
loss of one of its crew. Other instances 
are given of voyages of 1,200 and 1,400 
miles. Williams, another missionary, drifted 
from Rarotonga to Tongatabu, and from 
Tahiti to Aitutaiki. These facts are not 
mentioned by Mr. Gill, although they 
strongly corroborate his views, and give 
colour to the local traditions of many 
expeditions from the central Samoa to 
various islands. 

It is difficult to share his views about 
the colonization of New Zealand:— 

‘* It is believed that they reached the northern 
island of New Zealand in safety, that the 
Tekaraka referred to is the veritable Tekaraka 
who figures in Maori story. It may be a cor- 
roboration of this that the New Zealanders at 
once fraternize with the Hervey islanders, and 
address them as ‘ai tuakana’ or ‘elder brethren.’ 
Besides, there is a remarkable correspondence 
between various Maori names and the names of 
places on the south of Mangaia: Mongonui, 
Waikato, Waitongi, Waitotora, only in the 
Hervey group dialect we print v for w. The 
pronunciation of these names is identical.” 

It is possible that this party of exiles in 
two canoes may have arrived at New Zea- 
land, but local tradition is very explicit that 
at least six hundred years have passed since 
the first settlers arrived from Hawaiki, in 
the Samoan group, and that thirteen double 
canoes arrived, the names of which and of 
the chiefs who commanded them, and of the 
places where they landed, are all carefully 
preserved. The number of generations has 
been recorded upon notched sticks kept by 
their “‘Tohungas,” the descent of various 
tribes being distinctly traced to different 
canoes. 

Difficult as is the question of the origin 
of the present population of the Pacific 
islands, it is insignificant in compari- 
son with those connected with the extinct 
race which formerly inhabited them. Even 
those small specks of land, Pitcairn and 
Easter Islands, the latter situated 1,300 
miles from the nearest land and 2,400 from 
the coast of South America, were peopled 
by a prehistoric race, of which no record 
remains except hundreds of statues and 
images, varying from five to forty feet in 
height, and executed with great care. Some 
very similar remains are to be found at 
Cuzco, to which the attention of ethnologists 
might well be directed. They may afford a 
clue to this ‘‘ mystery of the Pacific.” 
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RECENT WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

Unconscious Memory. By Samuel Butler. 
(Bogue.) 

Epicureanism. By William Wallace, M.A.— 
Stoiciem. By Rev. W. W. Capes. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

In reviewing Mr. Butler’s ‘ Evolution, Old 

and New,’ last year, we had reason to 

complain of the gradual decline in the 
literary qualities of his books. The same 
complaint applies to ‘ Unconscious Memory.’ 

This can scarcely lay claim to the title of 

book at all; it is merely a collection of 

pamphlets bound into one volume. First 
comes Mr. Butler’s apologia pro libris 
suis, a literary autobiography of some in- 
terest, in which Mr. Butler tells his readers 
how he came to write ‘Life and Habit’ 
and ‘Evolution, Old and New.’ Then 
he gives a translation of Prof. Hering’s 
lecture on memory as a universal function 
of organic matter, which contained views 
agreeing with and anticipating the main prin- 
ciples of ‘ Life and Habit.’ After this comes 

a translation of Von Hartmann’s chapter on 

instinct in his ‘Philosophy of the Uncon- 

scious,’ introduced to show that the German 
philosopher does not agree with nor anti- 
cipate the main principles of ‘ Life and 

Habit.’ Finally come some rather rambling 

chapters of general objections to Mr. 

Butler’s views, in which it is somewhat 

difficult to discover which are the objec- 

tions and which are Mr. Butler’s answers. 

Mr. Butler, indeed, seems not to be quite 

conscious of the stage at which his views 

have arrived. It would be time enough 
to give the world the history of his own 
opinions, and of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of others with his views, when these 
were fully matured and had received a cer- 
tain amount of verification. Mr. Butler takes 
as the motto of his present book an account 
of the first reception and ultimate acceptance 
of Young’s theory of light. The analogy 
he would wish his readers to draw is 
obvious; but the analogy certainly does 
not hold good with regard to the book 
before us, which is a piece of work usually 
left for an author’s scientific posterity. 
What Mr. Butler has hitherto done 
with respect to evolution comes to this: 
he has put forward an hypothesis with 
regard to the causes of modification by 
descent. But he should know that the 
logical process is not yet concluded—he 
has yet to verify his hypothesis. 
has been done, either by himself or others, 
no definite conclusion can be come to about 
its scientific merits. The general and 
ad priori reasons he has given for his views 
are no doubt plausible, and are certainly 
sufficient to gain him a hearing; but he 
has no right to expect general acceptance of 
his views till verification by induction and 
experiment has been at least attempted. 


He has much to say about Mr. Darwin | 
which there is no need to discuss here; | 
but one thing he might learn from his | 
opponent—patience and careful examination | 


of the facts of the case. Thus one of the 
crucial differences between his view and 


Mr. Darwin’s is whether instinct can be | 


formed by habit and transmitted to the next 
generation. Why does not Mr. Butler set 
to work in order to determine this question 
by observation and experiment? Let him 


Till this | 





| fortunes given by Mr. Capes is full of pic- 





take Mr. Darwin’s experiments on pigeons 
as his model, and if he succeeds in his veri- 
fication of his own views far more will have 
been gained than by showing the coinci- 
dences discovered between his views and 
those of some German physiologist. He 
would do well, besides, to come to some 
clear understanding as to what he means by 
the words “conscious” and “ knowledge.” 
No doubt the verification of Mr. Butler’s 
theories could best be attempted by a 
trained naturalist, but there is no reason 
why he himself might not do his best. 

We have felt ourselves at liberty to give 
this advice to Mr. Butler because we treated 
his views as of more serious importance than 
did most of our contemporaries; but at 
the same time we were careful to point out 
that the value of his work consisted in 
the questions it raised rather than in the 
answers it gave. In its present stage 
Mr. Butler’s theory of evolution is but an 
ingenious speculation, which may or may 
not be an advance on Mr. Darwin’s. Even 
if it be the true theory, Mr. Butler can at 
present only claim to be a prophet. 

The series describing the chief systems of 
ancient thought is intended to deal with 
them not merely as dry matters of history, 
but as having a bearing on modern specu- 
lation. There would seem to be good reasons 
why the Christian Knowledge Society should 
issue trustworthy manuals on Epicureanism 
and Stoicism more especially, for on few 
subjects has more been written and spoken 
with less knowledge. Stoicism is habitually 
exalted, Epicureanism held up to contempt 
and scorn, by many whose knowledge of 
either is limited to a verse or two of Horace 
and the modern meaning of the name. 
Moreover, if we regard both’ as moral 
systems, not obsolete because connected with 
physical or other speculations now more 
curious than valuable, they have their 
analogues in the present day—Stoicism in 
the writings of the Kantian moralists, and 
Epicureanism in those of Bentham and his 
followers. They therefore offer many points 
of comparison, and even of connexion, with 
modern speculation, and lend themselves 
readily to such treatment as the publishers 
of the series prescribe. But such a project 
on the part of a religious society involves a 
danger of its own. Experience has shown 
too often that Christianity, in expounding 
Epicureanism and Stoicism, is apt to dwell 
on the superiorities of Christianity, to the 
almost total exclusion, or sometimes to 
the distortion, of the facts relating to Epi- 
cureanism and its sister system. The pro- 
fessional Christian writer, in fact, appears 
usually to conceive himself to hold a brief, 
and the scientific value of his exposition 
suffers accordingly. 

The only security against this is to en- 
trust the various subjects to scholars of 
adequate learning and trained impartiality. 
From this point of view the Committee of 
the Christian Knowledge Society is to be 
congratulated on the choice it has made. 
Both the books before us are works 
of positive value. They go over much 


| of the same ground, and we are thus 


able to compare the different method and 
style of treatment followed by the writers. 
The account of the circumstances among 
which Stoicism arose and of its external 











torial incident and life, and is written with 
an easy mastery of the subject and a ful. 
ness of knowledge which are not, perhaps, 
equally apparent in his exposition of the 
Stoic philosophy, adequate though that 
be. And we look in vain for anything 
in the account of Stoicism corresponding to 
Mr. Wallace’s historical sketch of Epicurean. 
ism. In the latter we find due and sugges. 
tive notice of the medizval and modern 
analogues of Epicureanism, whereas in Mr, 
Capes’s book we have perhaps more about the 
bearing of Stoicism on Christianity than on 
modern speculation. We should have liked, 
too, to see a separate chapter devoted to a 
statement and philosophical estimate of the 
documentary sources of Stoicism, such as Mr, 
Wallace gives for Epicureanism. In short, 
bearing in mind that we are speaking of a 
philosophical series, we should say that Mr, 
Capes has written a fairly adequate account 
of the Stoic philosophy, together with a 
highly interesting and suggestive setting of 
historical incident, while Mr. Wallace gives 
in ‘Epicureanism’ an admirable piece of 
philosophical exposition. It is saying little 
of the latter to add that it is the best, fullest, 
and most impartial account of Epicureanism 
accessible to the English reader, since it is 
practically the only one. 

As a commentary on the popular use of 
the term Epicurean, and on many pulpit 
declamations in which the Epicureans have 
figured, it may be well to quote Mr. Wal- 
lace’s final summary of his conclusions :— 

‘But whatever it may be, modern hedonism 
is unlike Epicureanism, whose grave simplicity 
contrasts with the refinements of zsthetic emo- 
tion,—whose sober humanity puts selfish plea- 
sure to shame,—and whose plainness of speech 
dispenses with the ratiocination of utilitarian 
systems. What Epicureanism taught was the 
unity and harmony of human nature ; and its 
aim was to make life complete in itself, and 
independent of all external powers. Cheerfully, 
though gravely, the Epicurean took this present 
world as his all, and in it he hoped by reason 
to make for himself a heaven. Many things 
were ignored by Epicureanism. But in its 
frank acceptance of the realities of our human 
life and of the laws of universal nature,—in its 
emphasis on friendly love as the great help in 
moral progress,—and in its rejection of the 
asceticism which mistakes penance for discipline, 
Epicureanism proclaimed elements of truth 
which the world cannot afford to lose.” 








The Personal Life of David Livingstone, chiefly 
from his Unpublished Journals and Corre- 
spondence in the Possession of his Family. 
By W. Garden Blaikie, D.D. (Murray.) 

Mosr of us have already constructed for 

ourselves a more or less definite impression 

ef the “personal life” of Livingstone. 

We know that he is beyond dispute, as Sir 

S. Baker says, ‘‘the greatest of African 

travellers,” that as such he was necessarily 

aman of steadfast purpose and iron courage, 
and that his friendship was valued by many 
of the most eminent men among us. But 
much more than this is necessary to com- 
plete the picture of the man as he was, for 
his singular modesty often studiously con- 
cealed his generous actions. The motives 
of his journeys were misunderstood or un- 
appreciated by those who might have known 
better, while the long and apparently aim- 
less wanderings which closed the scene, 
following on the brilliant success of his 
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earlier undertakings, leave involuntarily 
on the mind a sense of incompleteness and 
inconsequence. To supply the fuller know- 
ledge which might harmonize these seeming 
contradictions, and to construct a faithful, 
consistent, breathing picture of the in- 
dividual man, was the task of the bio- 

apher, and Dr. Blaikie has fulfilled it 
with much ability. To have withstood the 
obvious temptation and the many evil ex- 
amples before him, and to have written one 
volume instead of two, alone shows a sound 
discrimination, which is fully confirmed by 
the work itself. He has made such skilful 
use of Dr. Livingstone’s published narra- 
tives that, while delineating and illustrating 
by their help his personal character, he at the 
same time gives a clear and sufficient idea of 
the countries and people Livingstone visited, 
of the difficulties he underwent, and of tke 
objects and results of each journey. Re- 
ferring to the common charge brought 
against him, that he had ‘sunk the mis- 
sionary in-the explorer,” Dr. Blaikie shows 
clearly how, partly from a naturally superior 
intellect, aided by a self-culture which opened 
to him many new fields of interest, and 
partly under the spur of opposition, he was 
gradually led further afield, and the “ mis- 
sionary journeyman” developed into the 
‘missionary statesman.” He may also have 
been influenced by the fact that as a 
working missionary he had achieved no 
great or decisive success. He had a strong 
feeling about shams, and the unsatisfactory 
and superficial character of the average 
converts led him to feel that a general im- 
provement of tone was, perhaps, a worthier 
object of aim than individual conversion, 
and in the long run more effectively fulfilled 
the purpose desired, by inducing a state of 
feeling or culture in which Christianity 
became, at any rate, intellectually com- 
prehensible. But while he was a working 
missionary he laboured indefatigably among 
his people, and pathetically records that the 
only pang of regret he felt on looking back 
was because he had not felt it his duty to 
devote a special portion of his time to playing 
with his children. His ideal of the missionary 
calling was exceedingly high, but side by 
side with enthusiasm we find his maxims for 
dealing with the natives to be founded on 
broad common sense, on tact and fine 
feeling. He recommends his brethren to 
combat the effect on the mind of an atmo- 
sphere of immorality and degradation by 
cultivating a love of the beautiful, and to 
enlarge their comprehension of the works 
of God by study of the natural sciences. 
According to his views, there were too 
many missionaries concentrated in Cape 
Colony, unwilling to encounter the hardships 
of a wilder life; and his own advance into 
the interior was made from no mere love of 
adventure or discovery (he had, besides, 
lately married), but from a sense of duty. 
When there he found himself face to face 
with the horrors of the slave trade, and 
seeing that the only hope for the people to 
whose interests he had devoted himself lay 
in its suppression, he undertook his first 
journey to the coast in the hope of opening 
a road for that legitimate trade by which 
alone the other could be counteracted. On 
arriving at St. Paul de Loanda he found him- 
self famous; but instead of going home to 
enjoy his fame and recover his shattered 





health, he determined to encounter the 
fatigue and danger of a return journey to 
the interior, so as to escort safely through 
the intervening hostile tribes the natives who 
had accompanied him. Such was the spirit in 
which he devoted himself to his work. Sir 
Roderick might well use the story to “bring 
down the house ”’ at geographical meetings, 
but the fame df it went further; even the 
negro could appreciate a man who dealt 
with him in such a spirit, and the deed was 
fittingly requited by the band of devoted 
followers who, when his long fight was over, 
carried back his body, under almost over- 
whelming difficulties, from the heart of 
Africa. 

Livingstone had a great belief in humour. 
Its presence no doubt indicates a certain 
breadth of mind, and ‘‘he never was afraid 
of a man who had a hearty laugh.” His 
own letters abound in it. When a lady 
friend remonstrated with him on his falling 
away from a high missionary standard, he 
answered :— 

“*My views of what is missionary duty are 
not so contracted as those whose ideal is a 
dumpy sort of man with a Bible under his arm. 
I have laboured in bricks and mortar, at the 
forge and carpenter’s bench, as well as in preach- 
ing and medical practice. I feel that I am 
‘not my own.’ I am serving Christ when 
shooting a buffalo for my men, or taking an 
astronomical observation, or writing to one of 
His children who forget, during the little moment 
of penning a note, that charity which is 
eulogized as ‘thinking no evil’; and after having 
by His help got information, which I hope will 
lead to more abundant blessing being bestowed 
on Africa than heretofore, am I to hide the 
light under a bushel, merely because some will 
consider it not sufficiently, or even at all, mis- 
sionary?” 

The strain in which he treats even his 
own sufferings is as playful as it is 
pathetic :— 

**T hope to present to my young countrymen 
an example of manly perseverance. I shall not 
hide from you that I am made by it very old 
and shaky, my cheeks fallen in, space round the 
eyes ditto; mouth almost toothless,—a few 
teeth that remain, out of their line, so that a 
smile is that of a he-hippopotamus,—a dreadful 
old fogie, and you must tell Sir Roderick that 
it is an utter impossibility for me to appear in 
public till I get new teeth, and even then the 
less I am seen the better.” 

And side by side with such passages, 
without any transition, mingle acute ob- 
servations on natural history or on the 
terrible slave trade, geographical specula- 
tions, affectionate messages to his friends or 
children, and thoughts on the unseen world, 
familiar through the intensity with which 
he realizes it. His letters were extra- 
ordinarily voluminous, and it is difficult to 
understand why the composition of his 
first work ‘‘tried the patience of Living- 
stone more than any task he had yet under- 
taken,” so that “‘he used to say that 
he would rather cross Africa than write 
another book.’’ Dr. Blaikie says he was 
pressed for time when writing it, and that 
he greatly under-estimated the natural 
merits of his own style, which his biographer 
pronounces, fairly enough perhaps, to be 
‘clear, simple and idiomatic, well fitted to 
record the incidents of a journey—some- 
times poetical in its vivid pictures, often 
brightening into humour, and sometimes 
deepening into pathos.”’ 





The hearty appreciation he met with on 

his return to England was much increased 
by the appearance of his book. Great cities, 
learned societies, mercantile associations, men 
eminent in various walks of life, combined to 
welcome and do him honour. The flattery 
left him unspoiled, while he laboured in- 
cessantly to enlist all this sympathy and 
interest in the service of the cause itself. He 
pointed out the great openings for legitimate 
trade, suggested plans for colonies, half mer- 
cantile, half missionary, on the healthy pla- 
teaux of the interior, obtained the support 
of Lords Palmerston and Clarendon in the 
form of treaties with Portugal, and returned 
to Africa at the head of a Government mission 
with consular authority. It seems hardly 
necessary to argue that a policy calculated 
not only to render possible a vast extension 
of missionary enterprise, but also to give the 
preachers a better chance of success, might 
be fairly classed as ‘‘ missionary” work. It 
was, at all events, the statesmanlike concep- 
tion of a master mind; but it was alsoa very 
unselfish line to adopt for one who, Dr. Blaikie 
says, felt the ‘‘ overwhelming consequence ”’ 
of conversion to every individual man. The 
ordinary missionary lives quietly among his 
people, and sees the result of his labours ; 
but Livingstone was under no happy illusion 
onthis head. He regarded himself as simply 
a pioneer; he was only to sow, the reaping 
of the harvest was for others. Indeed, his 
“whole life was a commentary on his own 
words, ‘The end of the geographical feat is 
only the beginning of the enterprise.’”” In 
tracing the gradual development of Living- 
stone’s views, his biographer also points out 
how the candid and well-disciplined mind, 
when brought in contact with new influences, 
was able to divest itself of class prejudices 
while retaining all its simplicity. This gave 
peculiar value and point to his addresses to 
the artisan class, for whom his sympathy 
remained always warm. And the feeling 
was reciprocal. When Livingstone went 
with his daughter to see the launch of a 
Turkish frigate on the Clyde, 
“‘the Turkish Ambassador, Musurus Pasha, 
was one of the party at Shandon, and he and 
Livingstone travelled in the same carriage. At 
one of the stations they were greatly cheered by 
the Volunteers. ‘The cheers are for you,’ Living- 
stone said to the Ambassador, with a smile. 
‘No,’ said the Turk, ‘Iam only what my master 
made me; you are what you made yourself.’ 
When the party reached the Queen’s Hotel, a 
working man rushed across the road, seized 
Livingstone’s hand, saying, ‘I must shake your 
hand,’ clapped him on the back, and rushed 
back again. ‘You'll not deny, now,’ said the 
Ambassador, ‘ that that 's for you.’” 

Dr. Blaikie naturally appeals on behalf 
of his hero to the maxim ‘‘ Noscitur e sociis.” 
Of the value of his scientific work we have 
the emphatic testimony of men like Prof. 
Owen, Murchison, and Sir T. Maclear ; and 
we have, besides, abundant evidence of the 
strong personal regard and admiration felt 
for him by these and many other distin- 
guished men. It must have been gratifying 
to him to have had the essentially Christian 
character of his work distinctly recognized 
by such men as Profs. Owen and Sedgwick. 
The letters and other testimonies quoted 
are throughout selected with great judg 
ment. Prof. Sedgwick’s letter is especially 
striking. 

Dr. Blaikie relates temperately and suc- 
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cinetly the fortunes of the Government ex- 

ition, its substantial results and partial 
ailure. ‘The collapse of the Universities’ 
Mission, for instance, reacted injuriously on 
Livingstone’s work, and his distress at the 
event (for he had cordially welcomed their 
coming, and was attached to Bishop Mac- 
kenzie) was increased by their ‘trying to 
make me the scapegoat for their own 
blunders and inefficiency.”’ His wife’s death, 
too, at this time was a heavy blow to him, 
and the many touching allusions to this and 
other personal losses show that his feelings 
were deep and tender. On his return to 
England his popularity was unabated, and 
the account of his stay at Newstead while 
writing his book makes a pleasant episode 
in the toilsome life. 

Dr. Blaikie gives an able and interesting 
résumé of the views and feelings which seem 
to have influenced the great traveller during 
his last residence in Africa. Without ques- 
tioning the assertion that his intellect 
remained clear to the end, it is evident that 
the mental grasp was weakened by the pro- 
tracted bodily suffering under such trying 
conditions. His last visit to Africa was 
undertaken, at the instance of the Geo- 
graphical Society, to settle the question of 
the watersheds among the great lakes, but 
with the avowed intention on his own part of 
making his journey serve the cause to which 
he had devoted himself. But while no doubt 
faithful to this intention, he was fascinated, 
as his biographer admits (and who will 
wonder or blame him?), by the hope of dis- 
covering the sources of the Nile. He had 
also, unfortunately, persuaded himself—it is 
not clear how far his biographer sympathizes 
with the idea—that this discovery would be 
a service to religion as well as to science. 
Had he ascertained for certain that he was 
only on the Congo, he would probably have 
come away sooner, for ‘‘ who,” he asks, 
“‘would risk being put into a cannibal pot 
and converted into black man for 7#?”’ ‘It 
is natural,” Dr. Blaikie says, 


**to ask whether this question [of the water- 
sheds] was of sufficient importance to engage 
his main energies, and justify the incalculable 
sacrifices undergone by him during the remain- 
ing six years of his life. First of all, we must 
remember, it was not his own scheme—it was 
pressed on him by Sir Roderick Murchison and 
the Geographical Society ; and it may perhaps 
be doubted whether, had he foreseen the cost 
of the enterprise, he would have deemed the 
object worthy of the price. But ever and anon, 
he seemed to be close on what he was searching 
for, and certain to secure it by just a little 
further effort; while as often, like the cup of 
Tantalus, it was snatched from his grasp. 
Moreover, during a lifetime of splendid self- 
discipline, he had been training himself to keep 
his promises, and to complete his tasks ; nor 
could he in any way see it his duty to break the 
one or leave the other unfinished. He had un- 
dertaken to the Geographical Society to solve 
that problem, and he would do it if it could be 
done. Wherever he went he had always some 
opportunity to make known the fatherhood 
of God and His love in Christ, although the 
seed he sowed seemed seldom to take root. 
Then he was gathering fresh information on the 
state of the country and the habits of the people. 
He was especially gathering information on the 
accursed slave - trade...... But whatever might 
be his views or aims, it was ordained that in 
the wanderings of his last years he should bring 
within the sympathies of the Christian world 
many a poor tribe otherwise unknown ; that he 





would witness sights, surpassing all he had ever 
seen before of the inhumanity and horrors of 
the slave traffic—sights that harrowed his 
inmost soul; and that when his final appeal 
to his countrymen on behalf of its victims came, 
not from his living voice but from his tomb, it 
should gather from a thousand touching asso- 
ciations a thrilling power that would rouse the 
world, and finally root out the accursed thing.”’ 

In an eloquently writfen concluding 
chapter Dr. Blaikie recapitulates the nume- 
rous measures taken for the benefit or for 
the opening of Africa—treaties with Zan- 
zibar, Portugal, and Egypt; the work of 
Col. Gordon in the Soudan; missions estab- 
lished at various points in the interior (a 
regular post from Lake Nyassa to London 
now takes less than two months!); com- 
mercial and other schemes started in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy; a vast amount 
of movement, traceable, most of it, directly 
to the energy and devotion of a single life, 
which, sad and unsatisfactory as its ending 
seemed at the time, could hardly in any 
other way have more effectually furthered 
the end to which it was devoted. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Alfred W. 
Hunt. 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Folly Morrison. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Dorothy Compton. By J. R. Henslowe. 
(Kerby & Endean.) 

Le Clou d’ Or. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Avec 
une Préface de Jules Troubat. (Hachette 
et Cie.) 

Tne author of ‘Thornicroft’s Model’ has 

not fallen short of the anticipations ex- 

cited by her earlier work. Olive Brooke, 
the charming little girl we meet in 
the first chapter, who is allowed to run 
mentally wild in the charge of a busy 
medical uncle and a literary aunt, developes 
into an equally charming woman, though 
her mixture of simplicity and romance 
adheres to her throughout. We are afraid 
for her at first :—‘‘ I finished the ‘ Mysteries 
of Udolpho.’ It israthera ghosty, frighten- 
ing book, isn’t it, uncle? Now I want you 
to advise me whether I had better read ‘ St. 

Clair of the Isles,’ ‘ Fatherless Fanny,’ or 

‘Humphry Clinker.’ They all sound nice.” 

When she goes into the country to stay 

with an aunt more lax and forgetful than 

even the absent-minded Mrs. Brooke, she 
revels not only in a miscellaneous library, 
but in a live hero, with whom she has 
childish passages of love, delightfully 
described, which are destined to be recalled 
to the minds of both in later years. This 
idyllic life at Austerfield soon passes, and 
Olive enters the world of society under the 
sinister patronage of a fashionable dame, 
her father’s wife, but not her mother, who 
makes an unexpected descent from India on 
these shores, and manages, with the most 
amusing audacity and astuteness, to live 
at free quarters and enjoy the best of all 
society has to offer for the period of her 
stay. Olive passes scathless through her 
worldly experiences, and, having the good 
fortune of the offer of three not unworthy 
hearts, returns to her first love, the little lad 
of the village, who in the mean time has 
become a noted artist. Though the story is 
well sustained and has its tragic side, it is 
the description of female character that will 





commend it to most readers. The delightfy 
unpracticality of good Mrs. Brooke, the 
unscrupulous diplomacy of her sister-in-lay 
from India, the mingled suspicion and ere. 
dulity which sway by turns the terrible Mrs. 
Ullathorne, the rich aunt of the family, ary 
all admirably set forth. "When mischievous 
Lady Brooke leaves the first volume of 
‘Cross-and-Fifty’ with the last-mentioned 
lady in order to make a breach between 
her and the literary Mrs. Brooke, who has 
drawn the character from life, she near 
succeeds in one of the most amusing of her 
schemes, and the method of the enterprise 
is capital. Not less amusing are the doings 
at Messrs. Willoughby and Ambergreen’s 
eesthetic party, when they entertain their 
fair guests ‘‘in faint blue and amber dresseg 
freakishly made,’’ who arrange themselves 
in sentimental curves, and look like the 
letter S. Ambergreen likes an artist who 
practises every kind of art:—‘‘ Brixton 
is a man of that sort. Last Monday I went 
in, and he was japanning his grandmother's 
tea-caddy; to-day he was painting away 
like a dragon at his ‘ Lifting the Veil of the 
Infinite”? In a more serious style the 
description of Whitby, or St. Hilda’s, shows 
the author’s feeling for natural beauty. On 
the whole, the combination of shrewd ob- 
servation with an excellent style of simple 
English is promising, and we hope for other 
novels as good as this. 

Mr. Barrett’s powerful story is full of 
strong situations, which are described with 
a true dramatic instinct, and which rarely 
lead to an anti-climax. Now, a strong dra- 
matic situation, worked out with skill, and 
reaching, without transgressing, its climax, 
cannot fail to be pathetic; and this story is. 
pathetic throughout, even to a painful degree. 
That which saves it from being too painful, 
and at the same time prevents it from being 
classed as a romance of the very first order, 
is that its incidents are occasionally im- 
probable. On the stage one is less apt to 
demand a strictly natural and probable 
sequence of effects from causes; and it is. 
evident that Mr. Barrett has written the 
story of the actress Folly in the spirit of a 
dramatic author rather than of a mere prose 
romancer. He may have thought of his 
effects more carefully than of the machinery 
by which he produced them; and certainly 
to any one who will fall in with his mood, and 
who can read as a spectator what has been 
written with the hand of a dramatist, this. 
novel will give satisfaction of no ordinary 
kind. It is not over-natural that the child 
of an agricultural labourer, born in a work- 
house, bred by the parish, and subsequently 
a household drudge for seven years, should 
pass straight from the scullery to the panto- 
mime at Covent Garden, and there score 
an extraordinary success. ‘True, she was 
taught to dance by a retired harlequin be- 
tween the workhouse and the scullery, and, 
moreover, we are asked to take her as an 
abnormal and exceptional freak of nature. 
Again, it is not probable that the labourer 
aforesaid, having in the mean time become 
a maniac, should recognize Folly, whom he 
had never seen at all, from the gallery of 
the Levity Theatre, should wait fer her at 
the stage-door, and be carried home in her 
brougham. Nor are the last scenes in the 
life of Richard Vane, an English vicar 





turned Communist, either natural or alto- 
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gether consistent with the author’s first pic- 
ture of him. All this discounts the praise 
that may be freely bestowed on Mr. Barrett’s 
book; and it is the more worth mentioning 
because such a story as ‘Folly Morrison’ 
wants but a little more finish and a little 
more careful and painstaking elaboration 
to enable it to take high rank. 

Mr. Henslowe begins by telling his 
readers that, ‘“‘ever since the Great Un- 
known first published ‘ Waverley,’ and 
inaugurated the era of historical romance, 
that field has been pretty well worked.” 
It is fortunate that the author has a better 
notion of how to weave historical facts into 
a romantic fiction than he has of the 
romancers who preceded Scott. Indeed, 
his story of “the ’15” is readable enough 
and legitimately constructed. The fiction is 
a love story on the old lines. Dorothy 
Compton has two lovers—Randal Elliot, a 
Jacobite, to whom she decidedly leans, and 
her cousin, Dick Fenton, who is a traitor 
tothe cause. Acting from a combination of 
motives, Fenton betrays his rival into the 
hands of his enemies ; and, as Elliot makes 
a dash to escape, the villain of the story 
fires at the hero. Of course, Dorothy is in 
the way, and the false bullet glances aside, 
and kills her instead of her lover. This is 
a slender thread, but Mr. Henslowe has 
hung upon it a number of lively incidents 
and dramatic scenes. One of the latter, 
where Bolingbroke and Oxford quarrel 
violently in the presence of Queen Anne, 
forcing from her the bitter complaint that 
her counsellors had killed her, is full of 
spirit, and not without historical warrant. 
If Mr. Henslowe writes again, he should be 
more careful in his quotations. He has 


made a bad beginning in this respect even 


on his title-page. Nor do we quite see the 
appropriateness of decorating the cover of 
the book with the trinket and posy presented 
to the heroine by the betrayer of her lover 
and her own murderer. 

Among the posthumous works of Sainte- 
Beuve are some by no means creditable to 
their author or acceptable to his admirers. 
One of these is ‘Le Clou d’Or.’ The volume, 
which is prettily printed on excellent paper, 
being onein format with the ‘ Tiphaine’ noticed 
in these columns some weeks back, is com- 
posed of a sketch of little worth, ‘Le Pen- 
dule,’ and of the fragments of an unfinished 
novelette in epistolary form, ‘Le Clou d’Or,’ 
the heroine of which is understood to have 
been a real personage, and to which there 
consequently attaches a certain scandalous 
interest. Sainte-Beuve’s position throughout 
is that of ‘“‘un homme qui tire la langue— 
esurientis et sitientis” ; the lady is described 
as a ‘“‘timorée”’; and the story is a de- 
velopment of this one of Sainte-Beuve’s 
reflections: ‘‘ Posséder, vers l’age de trente- 
cing ou quarante ans, et ne fit-ce qu’une 
seule fois, une femme qu’on connait depuis 
longtemps et qu’on a aimée, c’est co que 
jappelle planter ensemble /e clou d’or de 
Pamitié.” If we add that the great artist 
in love, and applying his critical method to 
the lady’s character, is a singularly un- 
sightly object, and that M. Troubat’s pre- 
face, which is part smirk and part sneer, 
is written in the worst possible taste, we 
shall have said enough of this most un- 
leasant and most superfluous little pub- 
cation. 
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A Silver Key to a Golden Palace. 
Leslie. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Hermy: the Story of a Little Girl. 
Molesworth. (Same publishers.) 

The Secrets of Stage Conjuring. By Robert 
Houdin. (Same publishers.) 

The Demon of Cawnpore. By Jules Verne. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Mountain Sprite’s Kingdom, and other 
Stories, By Lord Brabourne. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

Yellow-Cap, and other Fairy Stories for Children. 
By Julian Hawthorne. (Longmans & Co.) 
Greek Hero-Stories. By B. Hoppin. (Shaw & Co.) 
Pepper’s Playbook of Science. Revised by T. C. 

Hepworth. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Eminent Soldiers. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 


(Same publishers. ) 
Earl Hubert’s Daughter. By Emily 8S. Holt. 
By the 


(Shaw & Co.) 
Ida Vane: a Story of the Restoration. 
(Same publishers. ) 
By Olive Thorne 


By Alton 
By Mrs. 


Rev. A. Reed, B.A. 
Queer Pets and their Doings. 

Miller. (Same publishers. ) 
Every Girl's Annual, Edited by A. A. Leith. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 

‘A Sutver Key To a GoLpEN Pataceg’ is rightly 
called a medley. Visions of ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’ float before us in reading of Lily, who finds 
her way, a little truant, into the Crystal Palace, 
a sixpence being her silver key. She falls asleep 
in a snug corner, and dreams all manner of 
things. Strange beasts contend together in a 
spelling-bee, and we think of Alice and the 
Caucus race. The game of tennis played with 
living balls is not unlike Alice’s famous croquet 
party, and the various parodies of well-known 
children’s rhymes are no new idea. But the 
vision of Shakspeare is pretty, though the affec- 
tations of the Shakspearean talk are not to be 
commended. The medley will probably delight 
many children, as is, no doubt, its object. 

Mrs. Molesworth gives us in ‘Hermy’ another 
of her pretty pictures of child life. The descrip- 
tion of school and its ways is good, but the tone 
of the book is somewhat sad and depressing, and 
the sorrows of a misunderstood child are not a 
very good theme for children. 

The posthumous work of Robert Houdin is 
entertaining, but sadly incomplete. Some of 
its defects are well supplied by Prof. Hoffmann, 
the translator, the exposure of ‘‘ mediumistic” 
tricks being instructive as well as amusing. 

A book bearing the well-known name of Jules 
Verne needs no recommendation, but we feel 
that a word of caution may not be out of place. 
The stately progress of the steam house drawn 
by its wondrous elephant will delight young 
readers, and they will eagerly look for the pro- 
mised sequel. But it would have been well if 
M. Jules Verne had refrained from dwelling so 
repeatedly on the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, 
scarcely a fit subject for a child’s story-book. 

Lord Brabourne’s new book is in much the 
same style as his old ones. Those who liked 
the former will welcome a new tale by the same 
hand, but we doubt if they will be the majority 
of children. 

It is possible that Mr. Hawthorne’s fairy tales 
may please some ‘‘ children of a larger growth,” 
but it is impossible that real children will like 
or even understand the greater part of them. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne does not seem to 
know what a fairy tale really is, and he has 
given us a series of allegories instead. A 
fairy tale should be natural and unconscious, 
without obvious moral or didactic purpose. 
It should take us lightly into the land of 


dreams which ‘‘ bonny Kilmeny” once saw,, 


and leave behind only happy impressions of that 
fair realm. If there be wickedness, it will be 
punished ; if there is goodness, it must be re- 
warded. Deeper moral than this destroys the 
simple character of a genuine fairy tale. Now 
in what Mr. Hawthorne has written there is 





ingenuity, subtlety, and fancy, but each tale is 
as distinctly a religious, almost as distinctly a 
theologicai, allegory as though it were written 
by Bishop Wilberforce himself. But Bishop 
Wilberforce’s allegorical stories were always 
direct to the point, and always eful in their 
style, and, most important of all, always adapted 
to the understanding of a child. In all these 
essentials the stories before us are, with but 
one exception, singularly deficient. ‘ Rumpty- 
Dudget,’ which is quite the best and most in- 
teresting, is an allegory to show how vicarious 
suffering will atone for sin. ‘Calladon’ is an 
allegory shewing how disobedience leads to sin, 
then to suffering, then to remorse, and then to 
repentance ; it is a sort of story of the Garden 
of Eden with a sequel. ‘ Theeda’—‘‘a fai 
tale for children” (!)—is an allegory of Material- 
ism destroying Faith. And as for ‘ Yellow- 
Cap’ itself, it is a perfect nightmare of am 
allegory, with its alternate pictures of homely 
virtue and hideous vice which affects and dis- 
torts the form of virtue. This ‘ Yellow-Cap’ is 
quite the worst of the four stories, and we are 
not sure that Coleridge’s well-remembered 
criticism of a poem which is bound to be 
eternal, 

For ’tis incomprehensible, 

And without head or tale, 
would not be the truest criticism in this case 
also. One character says—and again this is a 
fairy tale for children—‘‘ ‘ The Seven Brethren 
are the outcome of an artificial civilization. It 
is our strength and also our weakness that we 
never seem to be what we are. Our laws are 
binding because they are irrational. Our power 
is great because it is an imposition. Our re- 
spectability is perfect because it isa fraud. We 
gain our ends because our ends are ourselves. 
Our union is strong because it depends on 
mutual distrust. In a word, we are the Ever- 
lasting Unreality! Have you understood me?’ 
‘Not in the least,’ replied Yellow-Cap.” And 
Yellow-Cap’s reply strikes us as the most 
sensible thing in the whole story. And now, 
having shown Mr. Julian Hawthorne at his 
worst, it is only fair to show him at his best. 
The fancy of the Golden Ivy, which is to over- 
throw the wicked enchanter’s power, is ex- 
tremely graceful and effective :—‘‘A strong 
stem, with leaves of glistening gold, had pushed 
itself out of the earth, and was creeping along 
the ground towards Rumpty-Dudget’s tower; 
hardly creeping, either, for it moved faster than 
aman could run. The cat helped Hilda and 
Harold to a seat on two of the largest leaves, 
while he himself clung to the stem; and so 
away they went through the forest merrily 
In a wonderfully short time the Golden Ivy had 
brought them to the gates of Rumpty-Dudget’s 
tower. ‘Jump down now,’ said Tom, ‘and 
leave the Golden Ivy to do the rest.” Down 
they all jumped accordingly, and stood at one 
side, near the castle gates. But the Golden Ivy 
kept on, and threw itself across the moat, and 
clambered over the portcullis, and forced its way 
into the courtyard, and writhed along the pas- 
sages and up the staircases, until (in less time 
than it takes to write about it) the Ivy had 
reached the room with the hundred and one 
corners.” But what the Golden Ivy does there 
must be read in the book itself. 

‘Greek Hero-Stories’ is a translation of a little 
volume which Niebuhr wrote in 1822 for the 
amusement of his son Marcus, and which the 
latter afterwards published for the benefit of other 
children. ‘The Expedition of the Argo,’ ‘The 
Life and Exploits of Hercules,’ and ‘The His- 
tory of the enakide and Orestes’ are the tales 
selected. The narrative, except in the story of 
Hercules, which has many good touches, is 
rather prosaic, and it appears that the author 
was accustomed in reading to his son to 
add many picturesque details extempore. It 
would be hard, however, to make such stories 
uninteresting. The illustrations to the present 
translation are by Mr. A. Hoppin, and, aa 
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often poor in technique, have a vigour and an 
originality which remind us somewhat of Mr. R. 
yle. 

Mr. Pepper, of Polytechnic fame, provides for 
aspiring — a splendid choice of experiments, 
and inculcates not a few elements of more per- 
manent knowledge. The additions in the pre- 
sent issue are numerous and valuable. 

Mr. Adams’s biographies of great soldiers 
from Wallenstein to Grant and Moltke are 
good reading for older persons than boys, though 

8 will be specially attracted by them. 

Miss Holt has attempted, with more success 
than usual, to draw a modern moral from the 
days of the thirteenth century. A good deal 
must of course be purely fanciful in the picture 
she draws of the daughter of Hubert de Burgh 
and her companions, but she has avoided any 
obvious falsification of history, and on some 
points, notably Jewish manners and customs, 
shows special knowledge. 

Mr. Reed’s book is not without interest, 
though the Plague and Fire of London are 
themes which have been handled before. He 
is more zealous than historical, and the book 
would hardly be placed in the hands of youth 
by any but a sturdy partisan. It is a curious 
specimen, however, of the wild work that may 
be made of ‘‘ historical novels,” especially by 
writers polemically disposed. 

Miss Miller’s collection of anecdotes of birds, 
beasts, and fishes will be highly approved in the 
nursery, and a good many of the specimens 
treated of will have even more novelty for 
English than American children. 

A charming frontispiece by Miss Greenaway 
fitly introduces ‘ Every Girl’s Annual,’ a serial 
excellently adapted to its readers. Miss Leith 
makes an excellent editor, and the volume 
deserves a welcome in families as full of sound 
and readable matter. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue new part of the T'ransactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, just being issued, con- 
tains papers on ‘The Ethnology of Modern 
Midian,’ by Capt. R. F. Burton; ‘The Paris 
{International Literary Congress, 1878, and the 
International Literary Association,’ by C. H. E. 
Carmichael; ‘Some Aspects of Zeus and Apollo 
Worship,’ by C. F. Keary; ‘A Theory of the 
Chief Human Races of Europe and Asia,’ by 
J. W. Redhouse; ‘Early Italian Dramatic 
Literature,’ by R. Davey ; and ‘ Praxiteles and 
the Hermes with the Dionysos-Child from the 
Heraion in Olympia,’ by Dr. C. Waldstein. 


The Merchant's Clerk, compiled by Mr. J. 
Pearce and published by Mr. Effingham Wilson, 
is a carefully written introduction to the mys- 
teries of Bills of Exchange, Bills of Lading, 
Particular Average, &c., which has already 
appeared in a shorter form. 


To Messrs. Macmillan we are indebted for a 
handsome reissue of that standard book, Cooper’s 
‘Le Keux.’ The Memorials of Cambridge is a 
work interesting to every member of the Uni- 
versity.—To his ‘‘ Parchment Library” Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul has added a tasteful reprint of the 
Imitation of Christ. 

Tue first instalment is before us of a new 
edition of Engelmann’s Scriptorwm Classicorum 
Bibliotheca, edited by Dr. Preuss (Dulau & Co.). 
There is no need to praise this exhaustive work, 
but the new edition gives fresh occasion for 
admiring the untiring industry with which the 
book is kept up to date. We have discovered 
very few omissions. While Mr. Jackson’s papers 
on passages of the Nicomachean Ethics in the 
Journal of Philology are recorded, his recent 
edition of the fifth book seems to be unrecorded; 
Mr. Wilson’s recent brochure has also escaped 
the editor; the new editions of Bernays’s 
‘ Grundziige der verlorenen Abhandlung’ and of 
Mr. Wallace’s ‘Outlines of Aristotle’s Philo- 
sophy’ appeared, we suppose, too late to be 





noted. Mr. Postgate’s pamphlet on the Politus 
has also been passed over. 

Messrs. KEtLy send us the new issue of the 
Post Office London Directory, one of the rare 
books of reference that are in every way 
thoroughly satisfactory. The changes made 
this year are not many, but they are improve- 
ments. The regularity with which such a vast 
mass of information is published yearly on a 
given date is not the least surprising thing about 
this colossal directory. 

Frrst and foremost among the almanacs that 
crowd our table is the Almanach de Gotha 
(Gotha, Perthes), which contains a mass of 
matter such as places it above any other almanac. 
The census returns are carefully kept up to date 
—the reader will find the census of Liechtenstein 
taken in last March—the superficies of a large 
number of states have been carefully calculated, 
and at the same time the genealogies of ‘‘ kings, 
archdukes, and tremendous people of that sort” 
are as elaborately noted as ever.—The Railway 
Diary of Messrs. M‘Corquodale is a very cheap 
publication, well suited to its purpose.—The 
Country Pocket-Book, published at the Bazaar 
Office, is somewhat luxurious, but none the less 
practical. 

From Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. we have 
received a couple of Calendars, one of which is 
excellent. The Scripture one we do not care 
for.—Messrs. De La Rue send us, besides the 
diaries noted last week, some Wall Calendars 
irreproachable in taste. 

Mr. RapwHaEt Tuck, whose prizes for Christ- 
mas Cards recently made much stir among the 
younger race of artists, sends usa selection of 
Cards of considerable excellence. They display 
a more than usually delicate taste. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Benson’s (Rev. R. M.) Spiritual Readings for Every Day: 
Christmas, 12mo. 5/ cl. . 
Dykes’s (J. O.) Daily Prayers for the Household for a Month, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hawkes’s (H.) A Service for Commemorating the Anni- 
versary of our Saviour’s Instituting the Lord’s Supper, 
er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Law. 
Tristram’s (T. H.) Contentious Practice of the High Court 
of Justice in respect of Grants of Probate, &c., 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brown’s (R. W.) Kenna’s Kingdom, a Ramble through 
Kingly Kensington, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Seguin’s (L.G.) A 
imp. 4to. 147/ cl. 

Tothill’s (M. D.) Pen and Pencil Notes on the Riviera and 
in North Italy, oblong folio, 10/6 bds. 


Poetry and the Drania, 

English Sonnets by Living Writers, Selected and Arranged 
by 8. Waddington, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Haweis’s (Mrs. H. R.) Chaucer for Schools, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

O’Brien’s (C. G.) A Tale of Venice, Drama and Lyrics, 3/6 cl. 

Penderrick’s (M.) Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems, 4/ cl. 

Swinburne’s (A.) Studies in Song, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Music. 

Edwards’s (C. A.) Organs and Organ Building, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Wagner’s (R.) Lohengrin, the Musical Gems of, trans- 
jated and arranged by J. P. Jackson, Music by F. M. 
Jackson, 4to. 2/6 swd. 

History and Biography. 

Bayne’s (P.) Two Great Englishwomen, Mrs. Browning and 
Charlotte Bronté, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Church’s (Rev. A. J.) Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem 
from Josephus, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 

Gladstone’s Life and Times, by L. Apjohn, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Gough’s (J. B.) Sunlight and Shadow, or Gleanings from 
my Life Work, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Mackinnon (J. P.) and Shadbolt’s (S.) The South African 
Campaign, 1879, 4to. 50/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Jennings’s (L. J.) Rambles among the Hills in the Peak of 
Derbyshire and the South Downs, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Murray’s Handbook to the Mediterranean, its Cities, Coasts, 
and Islands, by Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair, cr. 8vo. 20/ cl. 

New Virginians (The), by Author of ‘ Junia,’ &c., 2 vols. 18/ 

Philology. 

Bonnechose’s (E. de) Lazare Hoche, with Introduction and 
Commentary, by C. Colbeck, 12mo. 2/ cl. (Pitt Press 
Series.) 

March’s (H. C.) East Lancashire Nomenclature, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book 7, with English Notes by A. 
Pretor, 12mo. 2/6 cl. (Pitt Press Series.) 


icturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands, 


Science, 
Carter’s (A. H.) Elements of Practical Medicine, cr. 8vo. 9/. 
Klein (E.) and Smith’s (E. N.) Atlas of Histology, 4to. 84/ cl. 
Warren’s (J. H.) Hernia, Strangulated and Reducible, 16/ cl. 
General Literature. 

Bulley’s (E.) Great Britain for Little Britons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Life of Bunyan by Rev. 

G. B. Cheever, engravings by D. and W. Scott, 12/6 cl. 





Fenn’s (G. M.) Friends I have Made, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
+ ~ apo ae he La nyt Bound, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

n, n’s (W. H. G.) The Golden Grasshopper, roy. 16: 
MacDonald's (G.) Thomas Wingfield, Curate, chesp ed. oat 
Mitchell’s (E. H.) Little Blue Lady, and other Tales, 4/6 cl, 
Money’s (E.) Woman’s Fortitude, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. . 
Rowsell’s (M. C.) Jeannette, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Sherlock’s (F.) Heroes in the Strife, or the Temperance 

Testimony of some Eminent Men, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sloane’s (E, A.) The Golden Queen, a Tale of Love, War, and 
gic, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. , 
Unto the Perfect Day, a Homely Story, by Eona, 3/6 cl, 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 
Estampes de Fragonard, gravées par De Mare, 50fr. 
oe =) at ban , . 
uichar -): Dessins de orati 
Maftres 136k. oration des Principaux 
Ornements de la Perse, Series 5, 30fr. 
Sensier (A.): La Vie et I’uvre de J. F. Millet, 50fr. 
Drama, 
Nivelet (F.): Molitre et Gui Patin, 2fr. 50. 
oe (H.): Le Théatre de la Révolution, 1789-1799, 
r. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Briefwechsel Zwischen Gauss u. Bessel, 16m. 
Briefwechsel Zwischen J. u. W. Grimm, 10m. 
Herquet (K.): Cyprische Kénigsgestalten des Hauses 
usignan, 5m. 
Lacroix (P.): Nouveaux Contes du Bibliophile Jacob sur 
l’Histoire de France, 10fr. 
Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes, edited by R. Chante- 
lauze, illustrated edition, 20fr. 
Philology. 
Aeschyli Tragoediae, ed. A. Kirchhoff, 2m. 70. 
Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae, ed. Blaydes, 4m. 
Burdach (K.): Reinmar der Alte u. Walther v. der Vogel- 
weide, 5m. 
Science, 
Willkomm (M.): Illustrationes Florae Hispaniae, Part 1, 12m. 
Zittel (K. A.): Handbuch der Palaeontologie, Vol. 2, 
Part 2, 3m. 
General Literature, 
Bentzon (Th.): Amour Perdu—Galatée, Jacinte, Yvonne, 
3fr. 50. 


Ulbach (L.): Le Mariage de Pouchkine, Imité de Maurice 
Jokai, 3fr. 50. 








A CAXTON MEMORIAL. 

Successru. efforts are being made to raise 
funds for a new Caxton Memorial, to take the 
shape of an illuminated window to fill the west 
end of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
The opportunity should not be lost, for the 
church, which has just been thoroughly repaired, 
requires the window, which if not now filled in 
with an appropriate subject will, in all pro- 
bability, be taken up for some private family 
memorial, 

In the parish of St. Margaret, William Caxton 
took up his abode when, laden with his printing 
materials, he left Bruges to return to his native 
country and become its proto-typographer. In St. 
Margaret’s Church he went to mass, and there 
also the guild of which he was a member had 
their chapel, the records of which may still be 
seen in the vestry. 

In most people’s minds Caxton’s name is 
associated more intimately with the Abbey than 
with his parish church ; but this is a popular 
error, originating in a misconception of the 
word “ Abbey” as used before the Reformation. 

There is no evidence that Caxton had any con- 
nexion with the Abbey, nor that any patronage 
or favour was extended to him by the Abbot of 
Westminster. On this ground alone there is a 
singular appropriateness in the proposed place 
of the memorial, for he was a parishioner of St. 
Margaret’s ; there he passed the last eleven 
years of his life ; there he was borne to his grave 
with more than the usual ceremonial ; and 
there, in the parish register, is the entry of his 
burial. 

The idea of the memorial originated with Mr. 
Powell, proprietor of the Printers’ Register, and 
is warmly supported by the Rev. Canon Farrar, 
the rector, by Dean Stanley, and by the chief 
publishers and printers of the metropolis, from 
whose ranks an influential committee has been 
formed. The memorial, however, is truly 
national, and assistance from all quarters 18 
desired. , 

The sum requisite is 800l., towards which 
donations may be sent to the Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Powell, 9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; 
or to the Treasurer, Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, 
Great New Street, E.C. | Wiit1am BiabEs. 
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SHAKSPEARE NOTES. 


Wirn all appreciation of and deference to 
Prof. Leo as a known Shakspearean, I cannot 
refrain the thought that his two proposed 
changes are of the ‘“‘tame cheetah” for the 
Falstaffian ‘‘tame cheater” type. ‘‘Wondrous” 
js not an attributive of ‘‘ snow,” but an intensa- 
tive attributive of ‘‘ strange,” or rather of the 
sdjective represented by “‘strange.” As such 
jt was and is idiomatic English both then (and 
used pretty frequently by Shakspeare himself) 
and now. ‘‘Ponderous strange” is not 
jdiomatic, or if, as Prof. Leo seems to say, he 
would change it to “‘ ponderous flakes of,” such 
a total change admits all the vagaries of a Becket 
or Zachary Jackson, or the rewriting of Shak- 
speare altogether, and the transformation of 
the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ into the comedy of 
‘Telmah.’ Not only also must the man of 
“weak mind and a weak organ of hearing” be 
discovered or rendered probable, but it must be 
proved or rendered probable that the two quarto 
copies of 1600 were both taken down by him: 

As to the line III. ii. 149, no Englishman of 
ordinary intelligence and culture could ever be 
at a loss for its meaning. Possibly, if educated 
only in nineteenth century English, he might at 
first feel a little put out by the now strangeness 
of ‘join in souls” in the plural. But he would 
not hesitate in the slightest at ‘‘ join in soul,” 
or “fin wish,” or ‘‘in intent,” or ‘‘in one.” 
But as ‘‘ join in souls” is a more correct expres- 
sion than ‘‘ join in soul,” there is no necessity 
for a change. The ‘‘in flouts,” &c., enume- 
rated may be advantageously swept as unneces- 
sary litter into the same dustbin with Becket 
and Keightley’s absurdities. |B. NicHoLson. 








AUTHORS AND PRINTERS’ READERS. 
Dec. 13, 1880, 

Mr. W. Crark RusseEtt writes: ‘* An author 
has some right to look for help to the printer’s 
veader.” I reply, as one of twenty-five years’ 
experience, that an author has no such right: 
if an author needs help to prepare his work for 
the press, he has a right to provide it at his own 
expense, not at that of the printer. Publishers 
allow not a penny in the estimates for reading, 
which in these days of speed and competition 
becomes therefore an expensive luxury to 
printers. Proof-readers’ help is only to be 
elaimed as a right in order to detect (where 
possible) compositors’ errors through ignorance 
or inadvertence. Errors through malice pre- 
pense are not one in a thousand. Detection is 
often a difficult task, through sheer inability to 
ascertain what was passing in the author’s mind. 
But though no right exists, printers’ readers are 
always most anxious to help authors, so far as 
duty to their employers’ interests will allow it. 
Too often the reader’s intelligent suggestions are 
requited with a grudging acceptance, a rebuff, an 
insult, a request not to make queries, or by no 
answer at all. A word of thanks is as rare as a 
big ripe gooseberry in April. As Mr. Russell 
confesses: ‘‘One was not always particularly 
obliged for these hints; but they proved care 
and even solicitude on the part of the printer's 
reader.” Just so. If authors would more care- 
fully prepare their MS. and correct their proofs 
without ambiguity, or else get competent persons 
to do it for them before sending to the printers, 
much trouble, annoyance, and expense would 
be saved to all concerned. For observe, the 
great cause of error is authors’ own cacography. 
“Stem” for ‘‘stern,” and the converse, is one 
of the commonest errors, due to authors’ own 
illegibility, or assumption that printers should 
at their own cost employ post-office ‘‘ blind 
clerks ” of encyclopedic knowledge—Admirable 
Crichtons for whom a grateful country provides 
no pensions when worn out or disabled. Again, 
corrections are often sent when too late, say for 
a periodical which the printer is bound to print 
within a certain time. If Mr. Russell’s cor- 
rections were undone, perhaps he omitted to 





write ‘‘ Revise” on his proof, as an indication 
that he wished to see it again. Technical infor- 
mation is easily obtainable. To insinuate that 
one word is intentionally ‘‘ sneaked in” for an- 
other by a printer’s reader, through a “thirst 
of vengeance,” may perhaps appear to Mr. W. 
Clark Russell to be a gentlemanly action. ‘Still 
I would respectfully submit ” to others than he, 
that the successors of Alexander Cruden, M.A., 
of Concordance repute (he was Woodfall’s proof- 
reader), of M. Wright (the Greek lexicologist), 
and P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D.,—men in whose 
London Association of Correctors of the Press 
are enrolled university graduates, a Fellow of 
the Royal Asiatic Society who is no tyro as an 
Orientalist, an F.C.S., an F.G.S., men otherwise 
publicly distinguished for scientific, linguistic, 
mathematical, or other useful knowledge, men 
who are courteous and conscientious, patient 
and painstaking, technically competent by proper 
training for their semi-literary calling,—deserve 
better treatment as a class than the abusive 
epithets contained in Mr. Russell’s letter in last 
week’s Athenewm. The late Charles Dickens 
knew better, and gracefully acknowledged his 
obligations to printers’ readers. 
Francis Lyncu. 








HITTITE SYLLABARIUM. 
Esher, Surrey, December, 1880. 

Carr. Burton having expressed a hope 
(Athenewm, No. 2771) that I shall ‘‘ compel 
scholars to accept my system of transliteration,” 
it may, I think, be advisable to state the two 
foundations on which the system is built, and 
also to inform you, as a matter of fact, that no 
competing system has appeared yet in the field. 

In the first place, then, I have been able, 
even in the small amount of material which has 
been already brought to England, to make con- 
siderable use of the orthodox system of variants 
so well known to Egyptologists. In this there 
is surely nothing peculiar. In one case no less 
than six symbols correspond to one letter, quite 
in Egyptian fashion. This is itself something 
solid to have found. 

The second part of my system depends 
upon the Semitic use of suffixes. Let us sup- 
pose a language of which we know nothing 
except that it is Semitic. It is really not very 
difficult, after a little practice, to recognize the 
roots and the formatives. As an example, I have 
found a certain root-word and the same root 
dressed in three different developments of 
formatives. I make out, without any doubt or 
hesitation, that the suffixes are Aramean, viz.. 
the language in which part of the book of Daniel 
is written. Let any one find other suffixes who 
can. These three suffixes give me seven letters, 
after which progress is comparatively easy. 

Dounsar J. HEatu. 








LEIGH HUNT ON HIMSELF. 

I HAVE before me a copy of the first number 
of the Examiner, published Sunday, January 3rd, 
1808, and with it there is stitched upa sketch of 
Leigh Hunt, written by himself in the year 1810, 
at the request of the editor of the Monthly Mirror. 
This memoir brings before us in a few graphic 
touches not only the writer who made so many 
delightful additions to English literature, but 
the man who bravely battled for the liberty of 
the press when to do so was to incur social 
ostracism and a public prosecution with all its 
consequences. As this sketch is no doubt quite 
new to many readers, and as it differs in many 
respects from the ‘Autobiography’ published 
some years before Leigh Hunt’s death, a 
few extracts from it may not prove unaccept- 
able. The details of the birth and ancestry 
of this distinguished man of letters I pass over 
as being tolerably well known. ‘‘At seven,” 
says the writer, ‘“‘I was admitted into the 
grammar school of Christ’s Hospital, where 
I remained till fifteen, and received a g 
foundation in the Greek and Latin languages. 





On my departure from school, a collection of 
verses, consisting of some school exercises and 
of some larger pieces, written during the first 
part of 1800, was published that year under the 
title of ‘Juvenilia,’ and in a manner which, 
however I may have regretted it, it does not 
become me perhaps to reprobate. My verses 
were my own, but not my will. The pieces were 
written with sufficient imitative enthusiasm, but 
that is all: I had read Gray, and I must write 
something like Gray ; I admired Collins, and I 
must write something like Collins; I adored 
Spenser, and I must write a long allegorical 
poem, filled with ne’s, whiloms, and personifica- 
tions, like Spenser. I say thus much upon the 
subject, because as I was a sort of rhyming young 
Roscius, and tended to lead astray other youths 
who mistook reading for inspiration, as in fact 
has been the case, I wish to deprecate these 
precocious appearances in public, which are 
always dangerous to the taste, and in general 
dissatisfactory to the recollection.” 

After spending some time in a lawyer's office, 
“€ studious all night and hypochondriac all day,” 
Hunt became theatrical critic on a newly estab- 
lished paper called the News, working with an 
ardour “‘ proportioned tothe want of honest news- 
paper criticism, and to the insufferable dramatic 
nonsense which then rioted in public favour.” 
For four years, 1805-9, he occupied a post in a 
Government office, but this he voluntarily gave 
up, ‘‘ not only from habitual disinclination, but 
from certain hints, futile enough in themselves 
yet sufficiently annoying, respecting the feelings 
of the higher orders, who could not contemplate 
with pleasure a new paper called the Examiner, 
which, in concert with one of my brothers, I 
had commenced the year before, and in which 
I pursued the very uncourtly plan of caring for 
nothing but the truth. This paper, which it is 
our pleasure to manage as well as we can, and 
our pride to keep as independent as we ought, 
is now my only regular employment ; but I con- 
trive to make it a part of other literary studies, 
which may at a future time, by God’s blessing, 
enable me to do something better for the good 
opinion of the public; and as to its profits, 
with constitutional reform for its object, and a 
stubborn consistency for its merit, it promises, 
in spite of the wretched efforts of the wretched 
men in power, to procure for me all that I wish 
to acquire, a good name and a decent com- 
petency.” 

Attacks upon himself Hunt thus cleverly and 
humorously dealt with :—‘‘It is in vain, how- 
ever, that I write as clearly as I can for the 
comprehension of the Ministerialists ; nothing 
can persuade them, or their writers, that all I 
desire is an honest reputation on my own part and 
a little sense and decency on theirs. It is to no 
purpose that I have preserved a singleness of 
conduct, and even kept myself studiously aloof 
from public men whom I admire in order to 
write at all times just what I think. The cor- 
ruptionists will have it that I am a turbulent 
demagogue, a factious, ferocious, and diabolical 
republican, a wretch who ‘horrities the pure 
and amiable nature’ of royal personages, a 
plotter with Cobbett, whom I never saw in my 
life, and an instrument of the designs of Horne 
Tooke, whom I never wish to see. It is equally 
in vain that I have taken such pains to secure 
the gratitude of the dramatists. I understand 
they never could be brought to regard me in the 
proper light ; and a variety of criticisms, as well 
as the reports of my ‘ good-natured friends,’ 
have conveyed to me, at divers times, most posi- 
tive assurances that I was an uninformed, an 
unwarrantable, and an unfeeling critic, —a malig- 
nant critic,—a bad critic,—no critic at all,— 
nay, a black-hearted being who delighted in tor- 
menting—a sort of critical Rhynwick Williams 
who went about slashing in the dark—and, infine, 
—what I must confess I really was, at one period 
of my life—a boy. The worst publications that 
attacked me I abstained from noticing, not only 
from a proper respect to myself, but upon the 
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principle that their own vices had already given 
them their death-blow. However, they still 
continued fighting, like the vivacious deceased 
in the romance, who had not time, you know, 
to discover he was dead :— 


Il pover’ uom che non sen era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto. 
Orlando Innam, 


But you see they die off, one after the other. 
The process is the same, though slower, with 
those ‘living dead men,’ the dramatists: and 
even the Attorney-General and his right honour- 
able friends, whose vigour consists in the per- 
secution of newspapers, and whose genius in the 
waste of their country’s blood, will recollect, I 
trust, that the inevitable hour awaits them also, 
and a much more serious one than can be con- 
templated in jest.” There is the ring of true 
manliness in Hunt’s closing sentences :—‘‘ As 
I began, I shall proceed. I am not conscious 
of ever having given praise for policy’s sake, or 
blame for malignity’s; and I never will. A 
strict adherence to truth, and a recurrence to 
first principles, are the only things calculated 
to bring back the happier times of our literature 
and constitution; and however humble as an 
individual, I have found myself formidable as 
a lover of truth, and shall never cease to exert 
myself in its cause, as long as the sensible will 
endure my writings, and the honest appreciate 
my intentions.” G. Barnett Situ. 








Literary Gossip. 

In our next number, that for December 
25th, we shall give a series of articles on 
Continental Literature of the Year. Amon 
them will be Belgium, by MM. Ff. de 
Laveleye and P. Fredericq; Bohemia, by 
Prof. Schulz; Denmark, by M. Petersen; 
France, by M. G. Masson; Germany, by 
Hofrath Zimmermann; Holland, by E. van 
Campen; Hungary, by Prof. Vambéry; 
Italy, by Prof. De Gubernatis; Norway, by 
M. Jeger; Poland, by Dr. Belcikowski; 
Portugal, by M. Braga; Spain, by Seiior 
Riaiio; and Sweden, by M. Ahnfelt. 

Mr. SwiyzvrnxeE will contribute an article 
to the next number of the Fortnightly 
Review, entitled ‘Tennyson and Musset,’ in 
which he takes up the gauntlet thrown 
down by M. Taine. 

A new work by Ouida, entitled ‘A Village 
Commune,’ is now in preparation. It con- 
sists of a passionate protest against the 
— to regenerated Italy of the Code 

apoléon and a picture of the kind of 
oppression to which, according to the author, 
the peasants are now subjected. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus will be the publishers. 

Apjorntne the outside of the church of 
Stratford-on-Avon, on the north of the 
chancel, and withina few feet of Shakspeare’s 
grave, were the covered remains of the crypt 
of the old charnel-house. When the latter 
building was removed, in the year 1801, the 
lower portion of the crypt and the accumu- 
lated bones of generations were left un- 
touched. The new vicar, however, has not 
only had the crypt opened, but hastransferred 
a load of the bones to a pit in the church- 
yard. When we bear in mind the number 
of interments in the chancel after Shak- 
speare’s death, and consider this fact in 
conjunction with the local practice of 
removing bones from old graves into the 
charnel-house, the possibility of the relics of 
the poet being thus maltreated is not a 
pleasant subject of contemplation. 

Tue ‘New Gleanings from Gladstone,’ 
which appeared last Christmas, and had a 





sale of nearly 70,000 copies, is to be fol- 
lowed this season by ‘ More Gleanings from 
Gladstone,’ by the same artist and author. 
The new brochure, which will be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, is to have 
a highly finished frontispiece, printed in 
colours. 

Marx Twary’s ‘A Tramp Abroad’ has 
been a remarkable success in a pecuniary 
sense. Though by no means cheap, it has 
reached its eightieth thousand in the United 
States, while the Canadian appropriators 
have sold about 20,000 copies of their reprint. 
In this country also the work has enjoyed 
a large circulation through the three editions 
which have been published. The Canadians 
have not failed on this occasion to add their 
contribution to the cumulative argument 
in favour of international copyright. They 
are said to have managed to get advance 
sheets from the steam press at Hartford, 
Twain’s own town, and to have been in the 
market almost as soon as his own publishers. 


Mr. Garpner, of Paisley, has in the 
press something which will perhaps excite 
interest among lovers of Burns. About 
twenty years ago, Mr. William Jolly, one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools, met William 
Patrick, once a herdboy employed by the poet 
at Mossgiel, and took notes of his conversa- 
tions regarding the poet. These notes he 
has now put into shape, and the result 
should be interesting to Burnsites. The 
sketch will be entitled ‘Robert Burns at 
Mossgiel, with Reminiscences of the Poet 
by his Herdboy,’ and will probably contain 
an etching of the original cottage at Moss- 
giel. Mr. Gardner will issue next week 
Mr. Irving’s ‘ Book of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 
This work has much exceeded in size the 
original intention, but the public will be the 
gainers by the delay. It is brought down 
to the 13th inst. The same publisher has 
nearly ready ‘ Health Haunts of the Riviera,’ 
by Dr. R. H. Story, and a volume of verse, 
entitled ‘Nugze Poetic,’ by the Rev. J. 
Johnston. 

Mr. Epwry Arnorp, C.8.1., is going to 
publish a translation, now for the first time 
made, of the two concluding parvas of the 
great Hindoo epic, the ‘ Mahabharata.’ 
The seventeenth parva, entitled ‘The Great 
Journey,’ will appear in the International 
Review for January, and the eighteenth 
parva, ‘ The Entry into Heaven,’ in the num- 
ber of the following month. Mr. Arnold’s 
striking poem, ‘The Light of Asia,’ has 
been widely read and much admired in the 
United States. 

Mr. Austin Dosson will contribute a poem, 
entitled ‘The Virgin with the Bells,’ to the 
January number of the St. James’s Magazine. 
The same number will also contain four son- 
nets in French by Mr. John Payne, under 
the heading of ‘ Les Soirs de Londres’; the 
sub-headings being ‘‘ Hyde Park,” I. and 
II., ‘‘ Kensington Gardens,” III., and ‘‘To 
Stephane Mallarmé,” IV. 

Ir is said that a new edition of Mr. 
John Payne’s translation of ‘The Poems of 
Master Francis Villon of Paris,’ the first 
edition of which was printed for the Villon 
Society in 1878, will shortly be published, 
with such expurgation as may be necessary 
to render the work suitable to the general 
public. 


Tue next number of La Revue Celtique 





will contain a reprint of the important Irish 
Glossary of O’Clery, a work of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Tue Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, who 
died at Florence on Monday last, was known 
in literature as the author of ‘The Lives of 
the Lindsays,’ a work deservedly of high 
repute as a contribution to the history of 
Scotland. 


Messrs. Cassetn & Co. will publish 
early in the new year a_ selection of 
British ballads, old and new, under the 
title of ‘Illustrated British Ballads,’ with 
several hundred original wood engravings, 
by Messrs. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., A. Bar- 
raud, G. Clausen, C. Green, OC. Gregory, 
H. Holiday, W. B. Hole, R.S.A., A. Hop- 
kins, E. B. Leighton, R. W. Macbeth, P. 
Macquoid, W. Ralston, W. Small, and other 
artists. 

Pror. Trumpr, of Munich, will shortly 
bring out a volume on the religion of the 
Sikhs. 

Tue Société pour Etude des Questions 
d’Enseignement Supérieur will issue from 
1881 a monthly review instead of the three- 
monthly Bulletin. 

Upwarps of 1,200 candidates, 647 of 
whom belonged to the Bombay centre, 
applied for permission to attend the matri- 
culation examination of the Bombay Uni- 
versity which commenced on the 15th of 
last month. 

Tue first list of subscriptions to the 
building fund of 30,000. being raised for 
the Yorkshire College amounts to 13,500/. 
Amongst the donors are the following: 
Edward Baines Memorial Fund, 3,000/.; the 
Duke of Devonshire, 1,000/. (2,000/. pre- 
viously); Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 1,000/. 
(2,000/. previously) ; Messrs. Beckett & Co., 
1,000/. (2,0002. previously); Edward Baines 
& Sons, 500/7.; Mr. Edward Crossley, 500/. ; 
and Lord F. C. Cavendish, M.P., 2501. 

Tue Richmond Free Public Library, which 
enjoys the distinction of being the first free 
public library established under the Public 
Libraries Acts in the London district, is 
rapidly approaching completion. As the 
present possible income from the rate is 
only 500/. per annum to cover all expenses, 
the Committee are appealing to authors, 

ublishers, and others for donations of 
ooks in all branches of literature. 

Mr. J. T. Stuce, of Manchester, will 
shortly publish a book giving his recollec- 
tions of Manchester as it was fifty years ago, 
recording the events then occurring and 
naming the chief actors in them. 


Tue Rev. J. P. Barnett, of Oxford, has 
been appointed to succeed the Rev. W. G. 
Lewis as editor of the Baptist Magazine. 

Next January the Magazin fir die 
Literatur des Auslandes will begin the fiftieth 
year of its existence by a radical change in 
its name and nature. In future it is to be 
known as Das Magazin, and will criticize 
German as well as foreign literature. The 
initial number for the new year will include 
articles by Auerbach, Paul Heyse, Felix 
Dahn, Bodenstedt, Alfred Meissner, Dr. E- 
Engel, and other well-known /iterati. Herr 
Meissner’s contribution will be on the Heine 
Memoirs, Dr. Engel’s on ‘Endymion,’ and 
Herr Franzos will write on the Russian 
poets. 
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Messrs. SonnenscHern & ALLEN will pub- 
lish soon the first volume of their pro- 
‘ected ‘Illustrated Fairy Library of all 
ations.”’ It will be a translation of Hauff’s 
‘Mirchen,’ by Mr. Percy Pinkerton. 

Mr. Witi1AM Peterson, a former scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, now 
acting as Assistant Professor of Humanity 
in Edinburgh University, is preparing a 
translation of Cicero’s ‘ Pro Cluentio.’ 

Two sonnets by Mr. Lowell, written while 
in Spain, will be included in the January 
Harper’s Magazine, together with a bio- 
graphical and critical paper on the poet and 
his works by his neighbour at Cambridge, 
Mr. F. H. Underwood, illustrated with a 
large portrait, a smaller one of the poet at 
thirty-six, and views of his home, “ Elm- 
wood,” and of the scenes of some of his 
poems. 

Tue memorial from 567 non-resident 
members of the Senate of Cambridge 
University, expressing their concurrence 
with the national and other memorials in 
favour of granting the B.A. degree to 
women, is signed, among others, by the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Derby, 
Earl Spencer, Viscount Harberton, Lords 
Houghton, E. Fitzmaurice, and Henniker, 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells and of Carlisle, 
Drs. E. A. Abbott, Abdy, A. Barry, Cowie, 
and E. Thring, Sir D. Wedderburn, Messrs. 
Leonard Courtney, W. Forsyth, J. E. Gorst, 
A.Cohen, J. Heywood, J. T. Hibbert, A. W. 
Kinglake, G. Shaw Lefevre, A. G. Marten, 
H. J. Roby, J. Spedding, J. Westlake, 
Francis Galton, Profs. W. 8S. Aldis, A. T. 
Bentley, T. W. Bridge, A. 8. Herschel, C. 
Niven, and A. §. Wilkins. Altogether the 
various memorials presented in connexion 
with this matter have been signed by or re- 
present 10,000 persons (including numerous 
councils and societies which have presented 
memorials signed by their chairman). It is 
not often that a university or any body 
except a parliament has the opportunity of 
rejecting the prayer of so many and so 
influential memorialists. But this is to a 
large extent the effect of the Syndicate’s 
report. 











SCIENCE 

The Power of Movement in Plants. By Charles 

Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S., assisted by Francis 

Darwin. (Murray.) 
Ir is a singular fact that while this country 
can count comparatively few physiological 
botanists, those we have had have been men 
of unusual eminence. Germany boasts of 
her physiologists, and numbers them by 
scores; France largely exceeds us in this 
particular; while in most European countries 
provision exists for practical instruction 
in this department far beyond anything 
we have. But while this is so, England 
has no reason to be otherwise than proud 
of her representatives. Grew and Hales 
may be considered as almost the founders 
of the science. Hooke, Priestley, and 
Thomas Andrew Knight largely contributed 
to it, while in our own times Robert Brown 
was without a peer—the princeps botani- 
corum; moreover, his physiological work 
will probably be in future more highly 
esteemed than even his essays in mor- 





phology and classification. Still more re- 
cently Mr. Darwin has stepped into the 
front ranks of vegetable physiologists, 
and by his unweared patience in experi- 
ment and observation, his laborious re- 
search and clear statement, has contributed 
in no ordinary degree to the progress 
of the science. Hitherto he has confined 
himself to certain specialities, and has not 
given us any work of a general character, 
but, with the experience he must have 
gained and the assistance he could always 
command, surely no one could be better 
fitted to produce a comprehensive treatise 
on the general life-history of plants. 

The tendency nowadays seems to be to treat 
the plant too exclusively from the point of 
view of pure chemistry or pure physics. The 
result is that we get to know more what the 
chemist does in his laboratory, and what 
the physicist effects in his experiments, 
than what the plant itself does in its own 
workshops and with its own machinery. 
Now it is precisely in this department that Mr. 
Darwin’s experiments have been most valu- 
able: he has set before us the mechanism 
and the methods of working of flowers; he 
has shown how some plants, under some 
circumstances, feed in a special manner by 
means of their leaves; he has investigated 
the movements of climbing plants and of 
tendrils. He has explained how close is the 
relationship between plants and animals, 
and how attributes once considered the 
exclusive possession of the one are shared 
also by the other. 

Mr. Darwin’s latest volume is an exten- 
sion, as it were, of his previous treatise on 
climbing plants. He shows us that every 
growing part of every plant is continually 
moving round—‘‘circumnutating”’ as he 
calls it. The movements of climbing plants, 
the upraising and depression of leaves, the 
movements of certain parts towards or from 
the light, all are modifications of this cir- 
cumnutatory tendency. The most novel 
portions of the treatise are those relating 
to the movements of seedling plants, the 
upper part of which is alone sensitive to 
light and transmits an influence to the 
lower part, causing it to bend. If, there- 
fore, the upper part be shielded from the 
influence ot light there will be no movement 
of the seedling, even though the lower por- 
tion be exposed to the light for hours. 
Here is another experiment for Dr. Siemens 
to make with the aid of the electric light. 
Still more novel and remarkable are the 
facts that Mr. Darwin brings forward with 
reference to the movements of the radicles 
and minute root-fibres. These, as it appears, 
are in constant movement, so far as the 
obstacles in their way will permit, and it is 
easy to see of what use this rotating move- 
ment is in enabling them to penetrate be- 
tween some obstacles or to avoid others. 
The tip of the root, moreover, is sensitive to 
the touch and to various stimuli, and when 
thus excited it transmits an influence to the 
upper part, causing it to bend from the 
pressed side. On the other hand, if the tip 
be exposed to a current of watery vapour 
on one side the upper part of the radicle 
bends to that side. 

The bulk of the book consists of the record 
of a series of elaborate experiments proving 
the existence and nature of the movements 
alluded to. The experiments were made 





by affixing to the part to be examined, 
by means of shellac, a fine thread of 
glass tipped by a minute dot of sealing- 
wax. A card with a similar black dot 
was affixed close by, and so arranged that 
on beginning an observation the black 
dot on the glass filament and that on the 
card coincided in position. As the plant 
or part of the plant moved, while the card 
was fixed, the relative position of the two 
black dots of course varied, and the degree 
of variation was marked upon the horizontal 
or vertical glass plate through which the 
plant was observed by a series of marks, 
which, when subsequently connected by 
lines, represented to some extent the course 
of the moving object. It is probable that 
some more accurate and “ self-recording ” 
register will hereafter be devised; but for 
Mr. Darwin’s present purpose, for the mere 
establishment of the facts in their broad 
outlines, this plan is sufficient. Another 
mode was indeed adopted by the author in 
cases where it was requisite to, as it were, 
magnify the movement. In the preparation 
of the work special assistance has been given 
by Mr. Francis Darwin, who has on more 
than one occasion shown a marked hereditary 
tendency to follow up those experimental 
researches in which his father las, wholly 
apart from his evolutionary theories, gained 
such well-founded repute. 

Very numerous diagrams are given, but 
from the causes we have already mentioned, 
as well as from the necessary employment 
of a plane surface whereon to present the 
indications of the movements, these dia- 
grams, as pointed out by the author, are 
of no value to those who desire to know 
the exact amount of movement or the pre- 
cise course pursued, but they serve to show 
whether the part moved at all, and what 
was the general character of the movement. 
It is clear from this that in order more 
correctly to ascertain the relation between 
these movements to light, temperature, 
moisture, &c., some more accurate method 
of experiment must hereafter be adopted, 
and the apparatus by means of which the 
rate of growth of plants is automatically 
measured and recorded suggests the possi- 
bility of devising a method by which this 
result may be obtained. 

The tendency of modern investigation has 
been to break down in many points the 
alleged distinctive marks between plants and 
animals. One by one the old supposed dis- 
tinctions have been abandoned, so that at 
present the prevalent belief is that all life is 
essentially one, and that: its manifestations 
are exerted through the medium of machinery 
fundamentally identical in character. In 
accordance with these views Mr. Darwin 
points out the resemblance between the 
movements of plants and many of the 
actions performed unconsciously by the 
lower animals, the most striking illustra- 
tion being in the kind of imperfect reflex 
action which is shown to occur when a cer- 
tain portion of a plant is stimulated by a 
touch or otherwise, the influence being 
transmitted from the point of contact to 
some other point, which, as a direct con- 
sequence of this transmitted influence, 
moves just as the telegraph needle moves 
when a current is generated in the far-off 
battery. 

In alluding in these columns to the work 
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of a specialist the reviewer can only point 
out the general nature of the book and 
its bearing on the main subject.  Criti- 
cism on points of detail is, except to a very 
limited extent, out of place. As a matter 
of minor moment so far as the meaning 
intended to be conveyed is concerned, but 
as a point of some consequence from a lite- 
rary or philological point of view, we may 
allude to the terms used by Mr. Darwin. 
For most of these he is not individually 
responsible, but the word “hypocotyl,” 
to indicate that portion of the axis of the 
plant below the cotyledons or seed-leaves 
and between them and the embryo root 
or radicle, is a coinage of the author’s 
own upon which we cannot congratulate 
him. Written in full the word should 
be “‘hypocotyledon,” but as in the familiar 
converse of botanists the inconveniently 
long ‘‘dicotyledons” and ‘‘monocotyledons”’ 
are frequently shortened into ‘‘ dicots” 
and ‘‘monocots,”’ so it would seem 
Mr. Darwin has adopted the abbreviated 
form “hypocotyl.” Advocates of verbal 
purity will object to this on their own 
grounds, while botanists will regret that 
another and, as we think, useless term 
has been adopted for what is already 
known as tigellum or caulicle. But this 
is, as we have said, a minor matter. It 
is far more important that a substantial 
addition has been made to our knowledge 
of the life-history of plants, and it is not 
altogether unpleasing to know that it has 
been made on this side of the German Ocean. 





Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemshead. 
(Collins & Co.) 
Tus little volume is well adapted for the 
students in the elementary classes of the Science 
and Art Department, for whose use it is pro- 
fessedly written. There is very satisfactory 
clearness in all the definitions of terms, and 
the explanations of the physical and chemical 
conditions of matter are given with great 
lucidity. There are few things more difficult 
of easy explanation than the laws of chemical 


combination, the atomic theory, or volume 
weights. Yet we find these matters rendered 


intelligible to the ordinary student who can 
devote a little thought to these subjects in a few 
clearly written pages of this volume. We wish 
we could say the same of the chapter devoted 
to chemical nomenclature. But this is not the 
fault of the author. Our modern chemists have 
unsettled the system of naming chemical com- 
pounds which had been long in use ; they have 
produced a system which is in every respect 
opposed to the rules regulating the construction 
of names in our English tongue ; and the whole 
matter is now in an exceedingly involved con- 
dition. Notwithstanding the clearness with 
which Dr. Kemshead has treated his subject, 
inorganic chemistry, he necessarily leaves it in 
a very unsatisfactory state. He has opened 
his instructive description of chemical pheno- 
mena with simplicity, and the early student can 
have but little difficulty in understanding him ; 
but he is found very soon to be wandering into 
the consideration of subjects which can only be 
appreciated by, as the phrase is, ‘‘ students of 
the advanced grade.” This has arisen from the 
circumstance that the book has been written to 
meet the requirements of a certain system of 
examination. The author himself adroitly ex- 
cuses himself for introducing the theory of 
atomicity and of its graphic representation 
on the above ground, evidently feeling at the 
same time that these subjects require some 
knowledge, at least, of the highest branches of 
chemical philosophy, which must be far beyond 





the comprehension of the junior students who 
are preparing only for the elementary examina- 
tion. We believe the present examination sys- 
tem has no tendency to advance knowledge : it 
cultivates a dangerous tendency to ‘‘ cram.” 
Memory is taxed for a brief season ; the trial 
being over, and the student passed, the im- 
pressions made on the mind in very transient 
colours rapidly fade out, and all is forgotten. 








PROF. JAMES CRAIG WATSON. 

WE regret to have to announce the death of 
Prof. James Craig Watson, who was for over 
twenty years Director of the Observatory of Ann 
Arbor, near Detroit, connected with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The observatory was estab- 
lished at Ann Arbor in the year 1854, its founda- 
tion being due to the energy of Dr. Tappan, who 
raised the funds for that purpose whilst occupy- 
ing the office of President of the State Uni- 
versity. When completed, it was placed under 
the charge of Dr. Briinnow, and on his removal 
to the directorship of the Royal Observatory at 
Dunsink (Dublin) in 1858, he was succeeded at 
Ann Arbor by Prof. Watson, who had previously 
been assisting there, and had also been a student 
at the University of Michigan, although a native 
of Canada. Whilst at Ann Arbor Prof. Watson 
discovered a very large number of small planets, 
commencing with Eurynome in 1863, and finish- 
ing with Clytemnestra in 1877, which raised the 
number of his planetary discoveries to twenty- 
two. One of these, named Juewa, was discovered 
at Pekin in 1874, whither Prof. Watson had 
repaired as chief of an expedition sent by the 
American Government to observe the transit 
of Venus in December of that year. He came 
to Europe to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun which took place in December, 1870, and 
witnessed it at Carlentini, near Catania, in 
Sicily. He had previously observed the solar 
eclipse which was total in part of the United 
States in August, 1869; and his observations 
of that of July 29th, 1878, at Rawlins in 
Wyoming Territory, and the discussions which 
arose as to whether intra-Mercurial planets were 
seen on that occasion, will be in the recollection 
of all our astronomical readers. Prof. Watson 
left Ann Arbor (he was succeeded by Prof. 
Harrington) in July, 1879, to take charge of the 
new observatory at Madison, Wisconsin, erected 
and equipped by ex-Governor Cadwallader C. 
Washburn, and called the Washburn Observa- 
tory. His death took place there at the end 
of last month, before he had completed his forty- 
third year. He was born on the 28th of 
January, 1838, in the county of Middlesex 
(now Elgin), Canada West, to which place his 
father had removed from Pennsylvania, and 
from which he afterwards went to Michigan. 
The subject of our notice early showed his 
mathematical talent, and was made Professor of 
Astronomy at the University of Michigan in 
1859, and of Physics and Mathematics in 1860. 
He received the gold medal of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in recognition of his dis- 
coveries, in 1870. Asan author he is best known 
by his ‘Theoretical Astronomy,’ published at 
Philadelphia in 1868, which is a work of great 
merit, and is, accordingly, highly esteemed. 
He had also published a ‘ Popular Treatise on 
Comets’ in 1860. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Dr. Oscar LENz, it appears, is not coming 
direct to Europe from Senegambia. He reached 
St. Louis on November 22nd, and goes first to 
Tangier, which he will leave for Berlin in 
January. 

We understand that Miss A. F. Yule, daughter 
of Col. H. Yule, is now engaged in investigations 
regarding the physical geography of some parts 
of Greece and Turkey. 

On the 17th of January Mr. Leigh Smith will 
read to the Geographical Society a paper on his 
recent voyage to Franz Josef Land. On that 
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afternoon the Council of the Society will, it j 

ry : : » big 
said, be asked to appoint an Arctic Committee 
to reconsider the whole question of the explora. 
tions of the last five years. 

At a special meeting of the Marseilles Geo. 
graphical Society, held last month, medals were 
awarded to M. Verminck and MM. Zweifel and 
Moustier, as the promoter and leaders of the late 
expedition to the sources of the Niger. 

An Algerian missionary expedition is to be 
sent to Mwata Yanvo’s country, vid Lake Tan. 
ganyika. A second party of the same mig. 
sionaries is to ascend the Congo, and settle on 
the great northern bend of the river. 

Major von Mechow, who left Malanje on the 
12th of June with 115 carriers and a portable 
boat, has descended the valley of the Camdo as 
far as the Quango, and having launched hig 
boat below the rapids, he proposes to descend 
the latter river as far as the Congo. 

The Jesuit missionaries at Shanghai have 
lately printed two volumes of considerable in- 
terest, one of which contains a collection of 
imperial edicts and the rescripts of viceroys and 
other officials in favour of Christianity, includ- 
ing also the treaties between France and China, 
The other volume is on the subject of the famous 
inscription at Si-ngan-fu (discovered in 1625), 
and contains the text of it, accompanied by 
critical remarks, &c. 

Dr. F. Hirth, of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs’ Service, who has some reputation as 
a sinologist, has in preparation some notes on 
the history and origin of the word ‘ typhoon,” 
which has been the subject of a controversy in 
the East for the past ten years, some deriving 
it from the Greek tudv, and others from the 
Chinese tai-féng, or great wind. Dr. Hirth, 
we understand, has lighted upon a passage in 
a Chinese work giving a detailed description of 
the wind, and calling it throughout ‘‘ the wind 
Tai,” which he suggests might be rendered 
‘*the wind of Formosa,” on the ground of the 
prevalence of the scourge in the neighbour- 
hood of that island. Dr. Hirth is also busy 
with a Chinese grammar, which will deal more 
especially with the documentary style used in 
official papers. 

The Geografisk Tidskrift publishes interesting 
information on Eastern Greenland by Lieut. G. 
Holm, the leader of this year’s exploring expe- 
dition. There exist about fifteen Eskimo settle- 
ments, that furthest north being Kelalualik, in 
about 66° 30‘ N. Some of these are only occa 
sionally inhabited during winter. The nativ 
informant had never seen nor heard of the 
ruins of European buildings, but spoke of look- 
outs on many of the capes, and of camping 
grounds on the Fjelden, of whose origin the 
present inhabitants know nothing. 

M. d’Arnaud, who led two expeditions to the 
Upper Nile in 1840-42, is about to publish the 
large map (1 : 500,000) which resulted from his 
explorations. This publication, though some- 
what tardy, will nevertheless be hailed with 
satisfaction by geographers; for although the 
Nile has for several years past been navigated 
by steamers, even beyond the “furthest” 
reached by the memorable expeditions des- 
patched by Mehemet Ali, it has never been 
carefully surveyed. M. d’Arnaud, in a paper 
read before the Paris Geographical Society, 
points out that his map gives the original 
nomenclature of the country, since superseded 
in a large measure by Arabic designations. It 
also shows the former extent of Lake No, at the 
confluence of the Bahr el Ghazal with the Bahr 
el Gebel, or Upper White Nile. 

The Portuguese Government has determined 
upon founding agricultural colonies of Europeans 
in Angola, and the customs’ duties levied upon 
wine and spirits are to be set aside for that pur- 
pose. A loan of 1,000,000/., to be repaid by the 
African colonies, is to be raised for the construc- 


| tion of roads and public works ; and in order 
| still further to show the interest which the home 


Government takes in the colonies, Don Carlos, 
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the Crown Prince, will pay them a visit, attended 
by the Minister of Marine. 

M. Alph. Milne Edwards contributes to the 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles a most valuable 
memoir, ‘Recherches sur la Faune des Régions 
Australes.’ This is a careful examination of all 
that has been done by the various expeditions 
gnt from England and from America towards 
the exploration of the glacial Antarctic Ocean. 
It is not completed in the present volume, but 
will be continued in the next. 

We have received Mr. Wyld’s ‘Map of the 
Gold-fields of Southern India’ (1: 169,000), 
which has been produced under the supervision 
of Mr. Brough Smyth, and appears to be trust- 
yorthy. It very distinctly exhibits the gold 
reefs and washings in Wynaad and the Neil- 
gherry Hills, and is to be followed by similar 
maps illustrating the other gold-bearing regions 


of India. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tae comet discovered by Prof. Swift at 
Rochester, N.Y., on October 10th, and after- 
yards found to be identical with Comet III.,- 
1869, is now receding rapidly from the earth and 
becoming continuously fainter. The perihelion 

e took place on November 8th, the nearest 
approach to the earth on November 17th. The 
frst European observations of it at this return 
appear to have been made by Herr Block at 
(dessa, on the 25th and 31st of October ; the 
last observation hitherto published was made at 
Kiel on the 2nd inst. by Dr. C. F. W. Peters. 
Winnecke’s periodical comet (first discovered by 
Pons in 1819, and reckoning as Comet III. of 
that year) passed its perihelion on Saturday, 
the 4th inst., but its position at this return 
is exceedingly unfavourable for observation. 
If seen at all, it must be at more southern 
latitudes in the last week of this or the first 
week of next year, an interval about which time 
Prof. von Oppolzer, who has calculated an 
ephemeris (published in Astronomische Nach- 
rehten, No. 2326), remarks that there will be 
offered a slight glimmer of hope (‘‘ einen kaum 
berechtigten Hoffnungschimmer”’) of observing 
the comet. The next return, however, in the 
year 1886, will occur under much more favour- 
able circumstances. As we are now within a 
“measurable distance” of 1881, it may be 
mentioned that two of the known periodical 
comets will return to perihelion during the 
course of it. The first of these is Faye’s, which 
is due in perihelion on the 22nd of January, 
but, as we have already remarked, the nearest 
approach to the earth took place some time ago ; 
the comet has been well observed, and is not 
likely to be seen again at this return after 
the present month, or perhaps (with the best 
telescopes) in the first week of January. The 
other comet returning next year is the well- 
mown and highly interesting one called 
Encke’s, which will pass its perihelion in 
November. The last passage occurred on 
July 26th, 1878. At that return it was only 
observed, we believe, by Mr. Tebbutt, of 
Windsor, New South Wales, and by Dr. 
Gould and Mr. J. M. Thorne at Cordoba, the 
last-named gentleman following it until the 6th 
of September. This comet has been observed 
atevery return since the first predicted one in 


_ There will be a partial eclipse of the sun, visible 
in Western Europe, on the last day of the present 
year (at Greenwich beginning at 15 40™, and 
nding at 3" 28™ in the afternoon) ; and next 
year a partial eclipse, visibie in North-eastern 
Asia and North-western America, on May 27th, 
ad an annular eclipse, visible only on land in 
the southernmost part of South America and 
the adjacent islands (and that only as a partial 
ttlipse, the central line being confined within 
the Antarctic circle), on the 21st of November. 
There will also occur in 1881 a total eclipse of 
the moon on the 12th of June, to be seen best 
m South America, and a large (almost total) 





one, visible wholly or in part over a great 
portion of the eastern hemisphere, on the 5th 
of December ; also a transit of the planet 
Mercury over the sun’s disc on the 7th of 
November, not to be seen in Europe, but most 
favourably in Australia and the adjacent islands. 

We have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for June, July, and 
August, containing the continuation of the solar 
observations of Prof. Tacchini at Rome, and of 
Prof. Riccd at Palermo, up to the end of June. 
The number for July has, besides, a description 
by Prof. Riccd of the remarkable metallic solar 
eruption observed on the 31st of that month, 
which was seen also by the Rev. J. G. Hickley 
at Walton Rectory, near Bridgwater, and is 
briefly described by him in the Observatory for 
September. And in the number for August is 
a paper by Prof. Tacchini on those curious 
phenomena observed with the spectroscope on 
various occasions near the sun’s limb by Mr. 
Trouvelot, who denominated them fugitive 
spectra, and came to the conclusion that their 
origin was solar or cosmical—a view which 
Prof. Tacchini here gives reasons from his own 
observations for not being able to accept, and 
for ascribing a terrestrial origin to the appear- 
ances in question. 

The Nautical Almanac for 1884 has been 
published ; its contents and arrangement are 
the same generally as in preceding years. The 
sun’s equatorial horizontal parallax at the 
earth’s mean distance is still taken as 8”°848. 
The moon’s places are again given as altered 
from those computed from Hansen’s Tables by 
Prof. Newcomb’s corrections, the amount of 
correction so applied to the longitudes and 
latitudes respectively being set down in a small 
table at the end of the Almanac. There will 
be three partial eclipses of the sun in 1884, all 
invisible at Greenwich, and two total eclipses 
of the moon, one of which, on October 4th, will 
be visible at Greenwich. Places of stars are 
given which are convenient to be observed with 
Mars near its opposition at the end of January ; 
the planet will be at the time at high northern 
declination. The Almanac contains, as usual, a 
list of the best available determinations of the 
latitudes and longitudes of the principal obser- 
vatories, both English and foreign. 








SOCIETIES. 

RovaAu.—Dee. 9—J. Evans, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the chair.—The Bishop of Limerick and Prof. Asa 
Gray (Foreign Member) were admitted into the 
Society.--The following papers were read: ‘On a 
Simplitied Form of the Torsion Gravimeters of 
Broun and Babinet,’ by Major Herschel,—‘ Note on 
the Microscopic Examination of some Fossil Wood 
from the Mackenzie River,’ by Mr. C. Schréter,— 
‘Electrostatic Capacity of Glass, IT.,’ by Dr. Hopkin- 
son,—and ‘On the Cochlea of the Ornithorhyncus 
platypus compared with that of ordinary Mammals 
and of Birds,’ by Dr. U. Pritchard. 








ASTRONOMICAL.—Dec.10.—J. R. Hind, President, in 
thechair.—Mr. E. Simpson-Baikieand Col. H.T. Rogers 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. Ranyard read a paper ‘ On 
the Velocity of Gaseous Matter projected from the 
Sun.” On the 7th of October Prof. C. A. Young ob- 
serveda prominence, which at 11.30 A.M. had reached 
a height of 8’ above the sun’s limb, and before noon 
it had extended to a height of over 13’, an altitude 
altogether unprecedented in the history of the ob- 
servations of solar prominences. Supposing the 
prominence to have risen vertically from a part of 
the photosphere upon the sun’s limb, and not to have 
been foreshortened, the matter of the prominence 
must have risen from an altitude of 212,500 miles to 
an altitude of 345,300 miles above the photosphere in 
less than half anhour. Mr. Ranyard calculated that 
a projectile thrown vertically upwards under the in- 
fluence of solar gravity, and unchecked by a resisting 
atmosphere, would occupy 36 min. 35sec. in passing 
from an altitude of 8 to an altitude of 13’; and he 
consequently argued that the gaseous matter of the 
prominence must have been thrown up within a re- 
sisting medium, so that its initial velocity must have 
been greater than that which would have been neces- 
sary to carry matter in free space to an altitude of 
13’. The question of the existence of a resisting 
atmosphere in the region of the corona is one of con- 
siderable interest, not only in connexion with solar 





physics, but also in connexion with comets, several 
of which are believed to have passed when at peri- 
helion within a distance of a solar radius from the 
photosphere.—Dr. Gould gave an account of the zone 
observations on which he has been occupied at 
Cordoba during the last ten years. He has observed 
the places and magnitudes of the stars in a series 
of zones extending from 23° south declination to 
80° south declination. The work was commenced by 
Bessell, and carried on by Argelander down to the 
thirty-first parallel of south declination. Dr. Gould’s 
observations are not merely relative observations, 

but the astronomical constants and the instrumental 
constauts have been separately determined for each 
series of zone observations. During his stay at 
Cordoba he has succeeded in obtaining photographs 
of some thirty or forty clusters in the southern 
heavens; many of the plates show stars down to the 
ninth magnitude.+Mr. Hind read a letter, which will 
be published in the Monthly Notices, with respect to 
a uniform code for transmitting telegraphic mes- 
sages with respect to astronomical discoveries.—Mr. 
Marth read a note on an ephemeris which he had 
constructed for the satellites of Uranus. It appears 
that the earth will cross the plane of the orbits of 
the sateilites about October Ist, 1881. The earth will 
remain upon the other side of the plane till March, 
1882, and in July, 1882, it will finally pass to the 
other side of the plane, where it will remain till 
1923. Valuable observations may be made at the 
time when the earth is passing through the planes 
of the orbits for determining the elements of the 
orbits of the satellites—Mr. Christie showed a dia- 
gram of a remarkable absorption spectrum of a solar 
spot which he had recently observed at Greenwich, 
It contained eighteen broad lines between the region 
of the B and the F line, none of which appeared to 
correspond with the lines of any of the terrestrial 
elements. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Dec. 1.—Sir J. Lubbock, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Pascoe exhibited a large 
series of Arescus histrio from Peru, to show the ex- 
treme variability of the elytral markings in this 
species—Mr. Billups exhibited four species of 
Pezomachus new to Britain, viz., P. Miilleri, P. 
jucenilis, P. intermedius, and P. incertus ; and also 
exhibited twenty species of Coleoptera found in a 
small parcel of corn refuse.—The President exhi- 
bited two specimens in alcohol of a species of 
Phasmide, forwarded by a correspondent in St. Vin- 
cent.—Mr. Cansdale exhibited a specimen of Tis- 
cheria ganacella, a species of Tineina new to 
Britain ; and also a remarkable variety of Cidaria 
russata.—Mr. J. Scott communicated a paper ‘Ona 
Collection of Hemiptera from Japan.—Mr. C, QO, 
Waterhouse read a paper entitled ‘ Description of a 
New Species of the anomalous Genus Polyctenes,’ 
and exhibited a diagram illustrating the structure of 
this insect. 





MicroscoPIcaAL.—Dee. 8.—J. Glaisher, Esq., in 
the chair—Eight new Fellows were elected—A 
paper by Dr. Hudson was read on a new (cistes 
(Janus) and a new Floscularia (trifolium), found by 
Mr. Hood, of Dundee, in Loch Lundie. ‘The trochal 
dise of the former formed a link between that of 
Melicesta and (Ecistes. The latter was remarkable 
in having only three lobes, and being much larger 
than any Floscularia hitherto known.—Mr. Stewart 
explained some peculiar structural features of the 
Echinometrid, illustrated by specimens and draw- 
ings. 





Society or Arts.—Dec. 13.—The fourth of the 
present course of Cantor Lectures on ‘Some Points 
of Contact between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects 
of Pottery and Porcelain’ was delivered by Prof. 
Church. The subject of the lecture was the history 
and artistic development of soft paste porcelains, 
European and Oriental. 

Dec. 15.—Prof. J. Tyndall in the chair.—A_ paper 
‘On the Use of Sound for Signals,’ was read by Mr. 
E. P. Edwards. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Dee. 13.— 
J. Whicheord, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
following communication was read: ‘Remains of 
Roman Buildings, near Brading, Isle of Wight,’ by 
Messrs. J. E. Price and F. G. H. Price. 


MATHEMATICAL.— Jee. 9.—S. Roberts, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Messrs. W. R. Roberts and 
R.A. Roberts were elected Members.—The follow- 
ing communications were made : ‘ Note sur la Déri- 
vation des Déterminants, by Prof. Teixeira 
(Coimbra, Portugal),—‘ Solution of the Equation 
aw? —l—o, by Prof. Cayley,— A General Theorem in 
Kinematics,’ by Prof. Minchin,—‘ On the Solution of 
the Inverse Logical Problem,’ by Mr. W. B. Grove,— 
‘Motion of a Viscous Fluid,’ by Mr. T. Craig,—and 
‘On the Electrical Capacity of a Conductor bounded 
by Two Spherical Surfaces cutting at any Angle,’ by 
Mr. W. D. Niven. 
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FOLK-LORE.—- Dec. 10.—The Right Hon, Earl 
Beauchamp, President, in the chair—A paper was 
wead by Mr. J. Fenton, entitled ‘The Birth of a 
Deity; or, the Story of Unkulunkulu.’ Unkulun- 
kulu is the Zulu word for a great-grandfather, but 
its meaning had expanded until it meant any 
ancestor of a family or tribe. In course of time 
the Zulus evolved a kind of cosmogony, accounting 
for the existence of the world and the creation of 
aman. This involved the conception of a first man, 
and Unkulunkulu became gradually connected with 
this conception, until from meaning “ great-grand- 
father” it came to be almost exclusively the per- 
sonal name of the first man. Simultaneously the 
Zulus had conceived the idea of a lord in heaven 
to whom they prayed for rain on the crops. Gradually 
Unkulunkulu the first man became identified with 
the lord in heaven. But the fusion was incomplete, 
and Unkulunkulu was therefore a transitional form 
between humanity and deity, and in this lay his 
value to us, transitional forms of species being, as 
Mr. Darwin had found, very rare.—Bishop Callaway 
differed from the author of the paper as to the 
identification of Unkulunkulu with the heaven- 
father of the Zulus.—Dr. E. B. Tylor thought per- 
haps the traditions of the Zulus were hardly yet 
perfect enough to make a thoroughly satisfactory 
comment, but pointed out that the argument of the 
author was advanced by a nearly parallel legend in 
Brazil. Dr. Tylor took the opportunity of asking 
Bishop Callaway about the completion of his work 
on Zulu folk-lore—The Bishop, after giving some 
specimens of his MS. collection, which relate to 
the medical charms of the Zulus, expressed a hope 
that he would be able to publish it soon.—The Presi- 
dent pointed out that the English grandfather, 
great-grandfather, &c., was an exact, and he believed 
the only, parallel of the Zulu reduplication in the 
name Unkulunkulu. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dee. 6.—S. H. Hodgson, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—A paper on ‘ Hobbes’ was 
wead by Mr. E. Clarkson. 





ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.— 
Dee. 14.—Mr. A. J. Ellis in the chair.—Mr. Sweet 
opened a discussion on the expediency of recom- 
mending for immediate adoption some partial 
changes in the existing spelling. Mr. Sweet gave 
a brief sketch of the reasons which had led to the 
idea of a partial reform as the first step towards 
a complete reformation. He went seriatim 
through his proposals, which were freely criticized, 
but eventually generally accepted by the meeting — 
The Chairman said that he could only regard the 
proposals as a sop given to Cerberus to encourage 
him to swajlow more. As a preparatory step he 
approved of them; but he hoped no one would 
regard them as at all final. 





MEETINGS FOR THB ENSUING WEEK. 


Mex. London Institution, 5.—‘ Growth from the Egg,’ Prof E. Ray 
Lankester 

_ Aristotelian, 8.—‘ Spinoza,’ Mr. J. Fenton. 

— Society of Arts, §.—: Some Points of Contact between the Scien- 
tific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain,’ Lec- 
ture V., Prof. A. H. Church (Cantor Lecture). 

Tves. Statistical, 7j.—‘ The Reduction of the present Postal Telegraph 
Tariff,’ Mr. R. P. Williams. 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
‘Wep. Telegraph Engineers, 8 —Annual Meetin 


Literature, §.—‘ Pictures from the Life of St. Guthlac, a Twelfth 
Century Roll in the British Museum,’ Mr. W. De Gray Birch 
Tuvns. London institution, Mr. W. R. 8. 

Ralston. 


7.—A “ Storytelling,’’’ 








Science Gossip, 


Tue list of Fellows deceased read at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Society on the 
30th ult. shows a heavy mortality among the 
veterans within the preceding twelvemonth. 
Commencing with the least aged, we find J. R. 
Napier, 58, followed by the sexagenarians, Sir 
B. C. Brodie, 63; Dr. Lockhart Clarke, 64; 
D. T. Ansted, 66; Dr. W. Budd, 68; E. W. Cooke 
and Dr. A. J. Stephens, each 69. In the next 
decade appear Dr. A. S. Taylor, 74; Dr. Guest 
and Dr. Sharpey, each 78; and Prof. W. H. 
Miller and Lord Belper, each 79. The octo- 
genarians are Lord Hampton and Mr. Lassell, 
each 81; and Mr. T. Bell, Sir W. Erle, Rev. 
H. P. Hamilton, and Sir John Macneill, each 87. 
And the year’s necrology ends with Mr. Chicheley 
Plowden, aged 93. Sir Edward Sabine, now in 
his ninety-second year, is the father of the 
Society. 

A MEETING of the Mineralogical Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland will be held at the 
Museum of Practical Geology on Thursday next, 
at eight o’clock p.m. The chair will be taken 
by the President, Prof. Forster-Heddle. 





DacueERRE, the discoverer of the photographic 
process which bears his name, which he reported 
to the world in January, 1839, was photographed 
by Mr. Mayall in 1846. This interesting por- 
trait has been printed in Woodburytype, and 
forms the frontispiece of the ‘ Year-Book of 
Photography’ for this year. 

The volume of Abhandlungen for 1879, just 
published by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, contains, in the physical section, the 
second part of Rammelsberg’s paper ‘On the 
Chemical Nature of Meteorites,’ a contribution 
by Roth to the ‘Petrography of Plutonic Rocks,’ 
and one by H. Virchow ‘On the Landeskunde 
of the Troas.’ In this last the question of 
the site of ancient Troy is shown to be inti- 
mately connected with the relations between 
the land and sea, mountain and plain, and rivers 
and springs of the district. In the philosophic- 
historical section there are papers on the Kitai 
and Karakitai, as bearing’ on the history of 
Eastern and Inner Asia; on archaic bronzes 
from Olympia; on the ordinal numbers of the 
Mexican language, and an argument on the 
moral principle of Kant. 

TuE Prince of Wales is spoken of as the pro- 
bable President of the Congress of Electricians 
and the Exhibition of Electrical Apparatus, 
Machinery, and Lights, which will be opened at 
the Palais de l’Industrie, Paris, on the Ist of 
August, 1881, and will close on the 15th of 
November. 

Tue Rev. Taliesin Jones, of Rhymney, 
brought before the South Wales Sliding Scale 
Committee on the 8th inst. a scheme, which 
he says:has occupied him experimentally for five 
years, for preventing explosions in coal-mines. 
Some material is distributed through a colliery 
which is said to decompose the gas escaping 
from the coal, and thus render fiery collieries 
workable with naked lights. Arrangements were 
made to test these experiments in one of the 
collieries in the Rhondda Valley. A sad corollary 


| to this is the explosion on the morning of the 





10th at one of the most important collieries in 
this valley, by which upwards of one hundred 
men were killed. 

Pror. Morton, of the Stevens Institute, 
America, has examined and described a new 
electric lamp, the invention of H. S. Maxim. 
It consists, like Edison’s and Swan’s, of a carbon- 
ized fibre, but this is placed in a globe contain- 
ing gazoline vapour. When the electric current 
passes through the fibre it decomposes the gazo- 
line, and freed carbon is deposited upon and 
strengthens the fibre, increasing the light. 

THE death of Prof. Rymer Jones, the well- 
known naturalist and physiologist, is announced. 


M. Pancuon reported to the Académie des 
Sciences on November 24th the continuation 
of his experiments on the influence of light on 
the growth of plants. His experiments with the 
seeds of the castor-oil plant proved that more 
carbonic acid was exhaled in darkness than in 
light. Those with the haricot bean gave a con- 
trary result. 


A ist of the flowering plants of Dumfries- 
shire and Galloway is being prepared under the 
direction of the Antiquarian and Natural 
History Society of Dumfries. This will form 
the first portion of a proposed scheme covering 
the entire Fauna and Flora of the district, and 
will, we believe, appear in the next biennial 
volume of the Society’s Transactions. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 

OPEN, from Ten to Five Daily, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall 

Mall East.—Admission, 1s. THOS, ROBERTS, Secretary. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINE- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION, including a Loan Collection of 
Works by the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5, Pall Mall East, 
from Ten till Five. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FIF- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. H 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





——$——_ 





EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in OIL.—Dudle 


Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly —The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EW 
TION, Open daily, from ‘Ten till Six—Admission, Is,: Catalonne ge 


R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WA -C r 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS MLEAN S Oo gLOUR 
— aamata next the Theatre.—Admission on presentation of Address 
Card. 








HANOVER GALLERY, 47, 


New Bond Street. Entrance fp 
Maddox Street.—NOW OPEN, the WLNTER EXHIBITION ot OIL 
PAINTINGS by English Artists, and of Original Drawings ang 


Sketches published in Punch.—Lighted at Dusk. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM: 
‘ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and * MOSES before PHARAOH’? 
each 33 by 22 feet, with‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the Cross’ 
‘A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landscape ’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &c. a1 
the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duily, Ten toSix.—1; 








Ilios: the City and Country of the Trojans: 
the Results of Researches and Discoveries 
on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad 
in the Years 1871-8, 1878-9, including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr, 
Henry Schliemann, F.S.A. Witha Pre. 
face and Appendices and Notes by Profs, 
R. Virchow, Max Miiller, &c. (Murray.) 

(Second and Concluding Notice.) 
Ir this book enables us to verify the 
familiarity of Homer with the Troad, it also 
helps us to realize how very remote in origin 
must have been the traditions of the city of 
which he sang the ruin. The hill of His- 
sarlik, which became the acropolis of the 
later Greek city of Ilium, was first recognized 
as the most reasonable claimant to be the 
site of Troy by C. Maclaren in 1822, in his 

‘Dissertation on the Topography of the 

Plain of Troy,’ and his views were adopted 

by Grote in 1846, and Dr. L. Schmitz in 

1857, and, sooth to say, deserved reception 

generally. However, the long list of advo- 

cates for the impossible Bonnarbashi in- 

cludes such authorities as Col. Leake, 1824; 

Field-Marshal von Moltke, 1835; F. G. 

Welcker, 1844; Kiepert, 1854; Ernst Curtius, 

1871-74. The vast operations of Dr. Schlie- 

mann in excavating the hill have brought to 

light a most surprising history. Fifty-three 
feet of ruins and made ground cover the 
remains of the first occupation, and between 
this and the Macedonian ruins at the summit 
were interposed the stratified ruins that 
testified to as many as five other distinct oc- 
cupations. Thus are made out the seven 
cities of Schliemann, and the phrase is justi- 
fied by what we know of the limited extent 
of the original fortresses that grew into Rome 
and Athens. The first two settlements are 
witnesses for a copper age anterior to the 
knowledge of bronze, but, strange to say, the 
examples of pottery most advanced in fabric 
and shape and with inlaid patterns were 
found in this most ancient settlement, and 
the only gilded object found at all. The 
pottery, however, was all baked at open fires, 
and is hand made, with the exception, it is 
said, of some smail vessels clearly wheel made. 
We confess that we should wish for very 
precise verification of these exceptions ; at 
this day the Kabyles of Algeria produce re- 
markable pottery, exclusively by hand, with 
such truth of line as to sometimes defy any- 
thing short of a close scrutiny. The second 
city had certain walls of defence, and the 
third more important still. This is the 

‘Burnt City’’—the city of the golden treasures 

—lIlios. In comparison with it the remains 

of the two that succeed it are unimportant; 

but between these and the seventh occupancy, 
where remains of archaic Greek pottery are 
mingled with late Greek work, was interposed 

a settlement of some population which left 

behind pottery contrasting with all that had 

gone before, and analogous to archaic Etrus- 
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can, butstill generally handmade. Onareview 
of the remarkable series of objects rescued 
by Dr. Schliemann from the third city, and 
of his description of the ruins, especially as 
compared with the comments of Dr. Virchow, 
it becomes clear that this fortified settle- 
ment has the best claim, and has sufficient 
title to be considered as having furnished 
the basis for the story of the prosperity of 
the rulers of the plain of Troy and their 
destruction by enemies. It is certainly as- 
tonishing to find how truthfully legend has 
clung to the fact, so strongly attested by 
the ruins, that when Ilium fell it was involved 
n a tremendous conflagration. This is 
foreshadowed in the Iliad, where the river 
Xanthus is tormented by the fire of 
Hepheestus until he promises that when 
Troy shall be in flames he will not con- 
tribute a drop of water to quench them; 
and the description of the fire in Virgil was 
prompted by the Greek cyclic poems, to 
which he owed so much else. 

“ Here was a great devouring fire, in which 
the clay walls of the buildings were molten, and 
made fluid like wax, so that congealed drops of 
glass bear witness at the present day to the 
mighty conflagration. Only at a few places are 
cinders left whose structure enables us still to 
discover what was burnt—whether wood or 
straw, wheat or pease—almost the whole is 
burnt to ashes.” 

Honestly, and yet not without a natural 
pang, Dr. Schliemann recognizes that the 
Troy of his early imaginations is in ruins 
as utter as any that he has excavated; yet 
he may well take comfort in the conscious- 
ness of having cleared the Homeric question 
for all time of embarrassments that have 
long retarded the appreciation of the poetry, 
either as poctry or as in itself an historical 
monument of the time intermediate between 
legendary and strictly historical Hellas. 

‘I wish,” he says, ‘‘I could have proved 
Homer to have been an eye-witness of the Trojan 
war! Alas, I cannot doit! At his time swords 
were in universal use and iron was known, 
whereas they were totally unknown at Troy. 
Besides, the civilization he describes is later by 
centuries than that which I have brought to 
light in the excavations. Homer gives us the 
legend of Ilium’s tragic fate as it was handed 
down to him by preceding bards, clothing the 
traditional facts of the war and destruction of 
Troy in the garb of his own day. My excava- 
tions have reduced the Homeric Ilium to its 
real proportions.” 

It is certainly remarkable that the relics 
of the ‘‘ Burnt City” of the Troad favour 
in the most significant manner a syn- 
chrony with the graves in the acropolis 
of Mycense—all theory as to the identifica- 
tion of Agamemnon apart. The grand 
characteristic of the absence of iron is 
common to both, while bronze is abundant. 
A double-edged bronze hatchet, at p. 606, 
is the very counterpart of the Mycenzean. 
A pair of gold discs, again, with star-flowers 
within circles, correspond with Mycenzan 
examples very accurately. Still more re- 
markable is the exact agreement in pattern 
and construction of the gold tubes with 
attached spirals, Nos. 836, 838, and 853, 
with the objects, Nos. 297 and 299, found at 
Mycene; these are so peculiar that they 
must needs be derived from the same ante- 
cedents. On the other hand, no example 
occurs at Ilium of the proper Mycenzean 
treatment of the spiral, which is continued 





from the gold ornaments and tombstones of 
the acropolis of Mycenz to the decorations 
of the treasuries of much later date; this 
consists in combining two, or even three, 
spirals about a common centre and making 
the lines of two at least continuous, as if 
doubling round a central pin. 

We have said nothing of those curious and 
abundant objects the ‘‘owl-head vases,” 
vases which exhibit female breasts, some- 
times arms, sometimes ears, but of which 
the conspicuous features are goggle eyes 
below strongly marked brows, and on either 
side of what is merely typical if taken as a 
nose, and scarcely less so if, from the uniform 
absence of any indication of a mouth, we 
agree with Dr. Schliemann to interpret it as 
a bird’s beak. Be it enough here to remark 
that this symbol appears fully developed in 
the second city, and is found in abundance in 
the third, while that it is continued through 
its two successors proves the tenacity with 
which the original stock of the population of 
this district clung to the hill of Hissarlik, a 
tenacity which it is as reasonable to ascribe 
to religious associations as to any par- 
ticular advantages that it offered for a 
defensible post. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the 
value of this handsome and well-arranged 
work ; and the index, it may be added, is a 
model of what an index ought to be. The 
book introduces the reader to new fields of 
speculation, whether as scholars or pure 
antiquaries, and for these particular fields, 
by the very nature of the case, it must re- 
main the established guide. We may refer 
those who are still eager for more detailed 
scientific guidance as to the natural cha- 
racteristics and changes of this renowned 
region to Prof. Virchow’s ‘ Beitriige zur 
Landeskunde der Troas,’ in the volume of 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy recently 
published. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Itchen Valley from Tichborne to South- 
ampton (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday) contains 
twenty-two etchings by Mr. H. Sumner, repre- 
senting with great care, frequent brilliancy, and 
constant originality as many pretty scenes in 
the course of one of the prettiest rivers in Eng- 
land. Mr. Sumner is not content to be topo- 
graphically correct. He studies with exemplary 
patience and keen zest for nature the difticult 
and ever-varying effects of light, as in the 
charmingly true delineation of autumn evening, 
just after sundown, on ‘Alresford Pond,’ where 
the character of the illumination has been re- 
produced with such extraordinary success that 
we almost see the colour and absolutely possess 
the mystery of the gorgeous twilight and its re- 
flections on the meadow and the water. The sky 
is very luminous. Hardly less fortunately faithful, 
and not less poetical in its truth, is the scene 
‘Near Avington,’ where the landscape vanishes 
in a dimmer twilight than that which glows in 
the other print. It is impossible not to admire 
the excellent ‘ Winchester,’ a vaporous effect 
on a snow-covered land. Mr. Sumner’s power 
of dealing with light and its effect on diverse 
surfaces, colours, and substances is very happily 
shown in ‘The Lady Chapel’ of Winchester 
Cathedral ; but here we miss that solid draughts- 
manship and firmness which architecture de- 
mands. Very lustrous is ‘The Soke Bridge,’ 
where water and old buildings glow in full sun- 
light, and have an equal charm to that which 
is displayed in ‘Royal Oak Passage,’ distinguished 
as that etching is by means of its solidity and 
richness of local “colour.” ‘St. Catherine’s 





Hill’ has a tenderness of tone and subtly dif- 
ferentiated solidity of its parts which are charm- 
ing in artistic eyes. Regretting that we cannot 
name all the etchings in the book, we heartily 
commend it to artists and lovers of the mysteries 
of light, shadow, and tone. A pleasant text 
goes well with the plates. 

The Vanity Fair Album. By ‘‘Jehu Junior.” 
Vol. XII. (Vanity Fair Office.)—There is no 
need to dwell on the rather acrid letter-press of 
this instalment of a well-known and popular 
satirical serial, the only one which maintains the 
traditions of stinging satire. The portraits are 
freer than the comments from that exaggeration 
which is called caricature, and which is rarely 
worthy of the attention of the true satirist, who 
is most proficient when most faithful to the life. 
While the writing is decidedly mannered, the cuts 
are varied and spontaneous to a degree which has 
not been observable in Vanity Fair for several 
years. To begin with the most striking portraits 
of statesmen, in his caricature of Mr. E. Clarke 
‘* Ape” has done his best; ‘‘Spy’s” ‘Iconoclast,’ 
being Mr. C. Bradlaugh, is a bitter satire, but 
not unfair, and the artist distinctly refuses to 
dwell on the meaner elements of a very curious 
face. ‘* T.’s” head of the portrait of Sir A. Paget 
is capital, though meretricious. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, by ‘‘ Spy,” deserves the same praise, 
and it is more animated. ‘‘T.’s” Mr. J. Russell 
Lowell, however, borders on caricature. The 
same draughtsman’s ‘Mr. L. H. Courtney’ de- 
serves unusual attention, although it is a little 
coarse. ‘‘Ape’s” ‘Sir John T. Sinclair’ is de- 
liciously quaint, with a dash of the lemon, while 
his colleague ‘‘ T.’s” ‘Mr. C. S. Parnell’ is ter- 
ribly flat, yet derives a sting from its dog- 
matic air. ‘M. Emile Zola,’ a simple and well- 
studied portrait, could not be better in that 
respect, but it is no satire. Neither is the 
good and spirited likeness of Sir F. Roberts, in 
which only the uniform is absurd. Of the 
draughtsmen taken individually it may be said 
that ‘‘T.” is too good an artist to be a cari- 
caturist, though there is no lack of what may 
be called sub-satire in his mind. ‘‘ Ape” does 
not improve—his ‘Mr. Spofforth’ seems his 
best. Practice has enabled ‘‘Spy” to draw 
better than before ; and friction with the world 
has almost, but not quite, raised his taste above 
exaggeration. 

Military Misreadings of Shakspere. By 
Major Seccombe. (Routledge & Sons.)—There 
is more playfulness than humour in Major 
Seccombe’s very mild jokes. His designs are 
clever ; they are fairly well drawn, and coloured 
with propriety. The disasters of horse and foot 
are accompanied by ‘‘ but too familiar” quota- 
tions from Shakspeare. The best of the designs 
—there is no appreciable difference in the jokes 
—is that which shows the drilling of an awkward 
squad of men of various sizes. In this there is 
character. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. 
Bowers. (Chatto & Windus.)—The volume of 
‘‘hunting sketches” is by no means the worst 
example of a remarkably,numerous class which 
are published in this country, but nowhere else. 
It is a curiously characteristic example, because 
it shows how very little wit, even liveliness, and 
how small a degree of draughtsmanship suftice 
for such volumes. After thorough examination 
we have discovered one faint shadow of a joke, 
too weak to bear transplanting. We leave it for 
the buyer of the book, who will find it on p. xvi. 
Artistically speaking, a group of huntsmen, on 
p. xviii, lighting their pipes is the best of the 
designs. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


AtrHoveH this collection of drawings pro- 
fesses to be composed of ‘‘sketches and studies,” 
the only respect in which it differs from the 
summer gathering in the same gallery is that it 
contains fewer drawings of large size, and none 
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of importance. There are very few studies, and 
not half-a-dozen ‘‘ sketches.” Deliberate criti- 
cism of such an exhibition becomes yearly more 
difficult, because on each occasion the critic is 
expected to write something new, while the art 
remains nearly the same, its motives are not 
novel, and even its materials vary but slightly, 
and are never radically changed. The freshest 
addition to the ranks of the Institute is Mr. 
Fulleylove, whose brilliant pictures of old 
gardens, palaces, and groves are strengthened 
by association with equally meritorious repre- 
sentations of Italian churches and their pre- 
cincts. Other recent, if not late, elections— 
such as that of Mr. Walter Wilson—have en- 
hanced the attractions of the gallery by intro- 
ducing several skilled draughtsmen in well-used 
modes ; yet the Institute, not being the artistic 
body which declared that it had room for no 
more ‘‘female” members, might have elected 
a few more clever ladies besides Lady Lindsay 
and Miss Gow. 

We shall select from more than three hundred 
examples twelve instances of artistic value, sifted 
carefully from the mass. In the order of the Cata- 
logue the first of these is Miss Gow’s “ Beggar my 
Neighbour” (No. 8), girls seated at cards by a 
couch. The brightness of the lighting is com- 
mendable, the colour clear, expression animated, 
and the modelling frank and precise. —Mr. 
Harry Hine’s Shillington (26), a sunny street of 
old cottages, ending at a large church with a 
red-brick tower, is capital in all pictorial re- 
spects except the disproportionate figures. The 
clearness of the shadows and the breadth of the 
effect are highly artistic. —Inierrupted (58) is by 
Mr. C. Green, and represents, in the manner 
known as that of M. Meissonier, a gentle- 
man rising with an expression of impatience 
from his chair because an intruder appears. 
The painting of the brocaded silk dressing-gown 
proves unusual care ; well-trained skill and con- 
siderable power in design are displayed in the 
spontaneity of the action and the spirited ex- 
pression. 

No. 60 is Mr. H. G. Hine’s fine, broad, and 
poetical landscape called Dunstable Downs, 


which may be classed with No. 61, a repre- | 


sentation of Moonlight at Eastbourne. 30th 
are beautiful, and full of the pathos of mystery 
and the dignity of noble and simple forms that 
are grandly massed. The former shows the 
effect of a vaporous daylight on the chalky 
uplands, which, in the distance, are almost lost 
in the purplish atmosphere. The latter depicts 
the mist-laden twilight of the half moon per- 
vading the dark sea-beach and lofty cliffs. 

A well-known name is appended to the 
powerful study in deep yellow and red which 
Mr. J. D. Linton calls Autwmn (64). The 
execution is rich and solid, but there is 
some excess of darkness in the shadows. The 
imitation of textures here is admirable.—Mr. 
Clausen’s Waiting for the Ferry (71), a Dutch 
girl with her gleaming milk-cans, standing on 
the bank of a canal in twilight, while reapers 
troop along the higher dyke, their figures 
sharply defined against the sky, repeats a tech- 
nical motive, and approaches even the incidents 
of a former picture. It is welcome on account 
of its strength of colour, breadth of chiaroscuro, 
and vigorous illumination, which is of the Rem- 
brandtish sort. The sky is weak in modelling 
and somewhat empty. 

A Loggia, Siena (85), by Mr. Fulleylove, is a 
fine and solid piece of painting, made valuable 
by the clearness’ and depth of the large purple 
and grey shadows, the brightness of the lustre on 
the stone walls of the ancient city, with sculp- 
tures in white marble in the half-light, which is 
reflected in warm golden tints. With this let us 
place The Cathedral, Siena (108), by the same 


on the striped architecture of the Duomo, and 
are interchanged with sunlight and clear reflec- 
tions. These pictures are really ‘ studies ”»— 
that is, they prove thought, care, and the 





exercise of taste, discrimination, and skill on 
the part of the artist. Cypresses, Siena, (246) is 
a view which applies force, simplicity, richness, 
breadth, and fidelity of tone, local colour, 
and solidity to a fine and peculiar subject. 
From a grass-clad space near the Campo Santo 
a line of deep, warm green trees raise their tops 
out of the cool shadows of the buildings to the 
still glowing levels of the air..—Durham Cathe- 
dral, from Framwell Gate, (194) is another pic- 
ture of Mr. H. Hine’s. It is a clean, pure, 
bright, and broad view of the most magnificent 
group of buildings in England. The water 
seems to be unfinished.—Mr. J. Aumonier’s 
Bit of the Yorkshire Cliffs (218) shows with much 
brilliancy and spirit a brood of gulls swerving 
in and out of the light and shadow of a deep 
cleft. The effect is striking. The power and 
freedom of touch and colouring shown in the 
herbage of the foreground are admirable. 

In addition we may mention the following :— 
Mr. J. Fahey’s Whitby (5), which lacks little but 
the richness and peculiar intensity of the local 
colour of the place ; Mr. J. Mogford’s Valley of 
the Tavy (39) is a good, if somewhat conven- 
tional, not to say mannered, pastoral; Mr. 
J. G. Philp’s Cornish Bulwark (42), the Land’s 
End, although a little mechanical in touch, is 
distinguishable for true recognition of the 
colour of the rosy granite; Mr. H. G. Hine’s 
Bexhill (43) is worthy of the painter, and in his 
poetical manner; A Study (45) is by Mr. 
J. D. Linton; Mr. G. H. Boughton’s Autwmn 
Ramble by the Spey (47) is marked by capital 
painting of distant hills and warm white clouds ; 
a clever sketch is Mr. T. W. Wilson’s The 
Toilet of ‘‘ Blanche et Louise” (57), French 
sailors painting the stern of a schooner in 
harbour ; a dashing sketch of the Wye is Mr. 
H. Johnson’s The Wyndcliff (87); Mr. G. G. 
Kilburne’s Unprotected Female (95), a landscape, 
is bright and good, but a little hard; Mr. G 
Clausen’s Cleaning Day, North Holland, (160) may 
be added to the list of his successful studies ; the 
late Mr. J. H. D’Egville’s Venice (181) recalls the 
agreeable qualities and the extremely mannered 
character of his paintings. We conclude with 
Noon (243), by Mr. F. J. Skill; Mr. E. H. 
Fahey’s Sketch from Nature (261); Mr. H. G. 
Hine’s Twilight (296); and Twilight (229), by 
Mr. L. P. Smythe. 





ROMAN SPAIN. 
2, Eastern Villas, Anglesey, Gosport. 

ApMIRAL Woop, who manages the Duke of 
Wellington’s estate at Yllora, near Granada, 
writes :— 

‘*There are evidences about here of several 
Roman villages, as, before I came, they found 
a leaden coffin with a skeleton inside and a 
massive gold ring. He must have been some 
chief, and buried more than eight hundred 
years ago. 

“‘The other day, whilst ploughing a field ad- 
joining this property (La Torré, Yllora), they 
came upon a pedestal about 34 feet high, very 
neatly wrought, and as perfect as possible. It 
had the following inscription in letters that 
might have been cut yesterday, so fresh and 
clear are they :— 

D.M.8. 
C*AFMIIIVS 
CANTABRINVS 
SIX . SITANVS 
ANN. IXII 
PIVS IN SVIS 
HS . IsI 
8.111. 
This is exactly as it is cut in the stone. 

‘*T think that the pedestal must have been 

for some large funeral urn or large vase, as it 


| appears too short for a statue.” 
artist, where purple and grey tones abound | 


This votive stele, Diis Manibus Sacrum, must 
have been in memory of some Cantabrine officer 
from the Asturias in the north, who had left 
the Vindian Mountains to have his bones or 
ashes deposited by the banks of the Singulis 








Fl., within sight of the snowy peaks of the 
Nlipula range. ‘‘ Yllora” may be identical with 
Ilipula laus. I cannot make out the final ab- 
breviations ; perhaps some of your readers may 
kindly supply the interpretation. 

S. P. Oxtver, Capt. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS, 


THE excavations and discoveries of the last 
few months have been very interesting. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the circumstance that they 
have been made at various points outside Athens, 
and this is the more remarkable as in Greece 
it has been the custom to go on for years 
together excavating the Athenian soil. A 
remarkable change in this respect has been 
observable of late years. The great undertaking 
of German science, the excavations at Olympia, 
and Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenz have 
led to this. In the last few years the excava- 
tions made at Spata, Nauplia, Tanagra, Delos, 
Cheronea, Tegea, and the Pirzus have 
attracted general attention; while at Athens 
itself the excavations of the Dipylon and of the 
Temple of Athena-Nike have not been without 
important results. The extension of the field 
of excavation was highly necessary. Of course 
the excavations at Athens were of great value to 
art and archeology. Still it was also to be hoped 
that interesting discoveries made throughout 
Greece would throw light not only on the 
general history of Greece, but also on the 
Athenian finds. From an historical point of 
view, the laying bare of Olympia, Mycena, 
Orcho-Menus, and Delos was a great gain, and 
the lovers of ancient history and art can only 
rejoice at the new direction of the excavations. 
I shall try to inform the readers of the Athenewm 
of some of the results of the various excavations 
made throughout the country. 

The excavation of the Lion of Chzeronea has 
been of late busily prosecuted. A few weeks ago 
the result was the discovery of 260 corpses ; some 
forty only of the glorious dead are missing. Two 
of the corpses lately dug up still bear upon them 
the marks of having died for freedom and country. 
The one bears in his breast aspear, the other was 
pierced by two spears, which still remain in the 
pelvis. M. Stamatakis, who from his various 
excavations is well known as superintendent of 
such works, has used a method similar to that 
employed by Fiorelli on the bodies found at 
Pompeii in order to preserve the corpses slain at 
Cheeronea in gypsum, and they are to be placed 
in the museum at Athens. They will be as 
nameless as the corpses preserved at Pompeii, 
but they will not be obscure slaves and women 
who could not escape the fury of the elements. 
The spectators will behold the noble remains of 
those who, if they did not save their native land, 
yet died gloriously for her. The museum which 
is adorned with their remains will, therefore, 
serve its true purpose of a Walhalla. 

If we turn from the relics of a glorious defeat 
to the island devcted to the worship of Apollo, 
there, too, we find that the results obtained by 
Prof. Homolle at the expense of the French 
Government have been as interesting as those 
of three years ago. Besides the marble statues, 
the discovery of which has already been an- 
nounced to the readers of the Athenewm, and 
of which the one represents a Roman, Gaius 
Ophellius Marcus,—according to the inscription 
the work of two Attic sculptors, Dionysius 
the son of Timarchides, and Timarchides 
the son of Polycles,—I have to mention that 
a private house has been laid bare at Delos, 
not unlike the dwellings at Pompeii. The 
walls are covered with plaster, and divided 
into larger and smaller divisions by parallel 
graftito bands. The mosaic floors which the 
house formerly boasted have disappeared, 
and only the bed in which they lay remains. 
In the opinion of the young inspector of the 
Delian excavations, Dr. Cavvadias, if the small 
hill on which the house was found were 
cleared, there would be every chance of finding 
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a part of the old town, with its streets, squares, 
and houses. He urges the Greek Archzeological 
Society to take up the work, since the excavations 
which the French Government had in view are at 
an end, now that it has settled important topo- 
graphical questions, and found a number of 
statues and especially inscriptions. For the pre- 
servation of these treasures the Greek Govern- 
ment has determined to found a special museum 
on the neighbouring island of Mykonos, for Delos 
is at present uninhabited. A house has already 
been hired for the purpose, and the objects will 
gradually be brought over from Delos and 
arranged. 

I have as yet refrained from telling your 
readers that a rich Greek settled at Alexandria, 
M. J. Demetriu, some months ago made a hand- 
some present to the Greek Government. He 
gave it his world-renowned Egyptian collection 
of objects of art and coins. Of this collection, 
which has already arrived at Athens in several 
cases, I shall be able to give a more exact aecount 
when it isopentothe public. It will be arranged 
and shown in the large rooms of the Polytechnic, 
where the Mycenz museum has also found a 
place. The commission charged with the exhi- 
bition of the collection is at present occupied in 
examining the cabinet of coins, which is most 
important. According to the catalogue prepared 
at Paris some years ago by Feuardent, it consists 
of 4,163 coins, of which 538 belong to the days 
of the Ptolemies, 3,625 to Roman times. Since 
then the collection has been enriched with over a 
thousand additional coins. Sr. P. Lampros. 





SALES. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of last 
week a collection of engravings and etchings 
formed by the Rev. James J. Heywood was 
sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge. A few of the higher prices realized 
will be found below. Nicolas Berchem, La 
Vache quis’ Abreuve, first state, the name etched 
in large letters without the address, 20]. John 
Dean, a portrait of Mrs. Jane Dalrymple Elliot, 
after Gainsborough, proof with a large margin, 
421. 10s. W. Dickinson, Benedicta Ramus, or 
Lady Day, after Romney, a very early proof, 
251. 5s. Albrecht Diirer, The Virgin and the 
Monkey, 56/. L. Gaultier, Louise of Lorraine, 
wife of Henry III. of France, under the por- 
trait the artist’s signature, with date, 1587, 
361. 10s. Portrait of Mary Panton, Duchess 
of Ancaster, in a masquerade dress, after Hud- 
son, proof, 41/. A. van Ostade, Le Peintre, ou 
Ostade lui-méme dans son Atelier, early impres- 
sion, before the letters in the margin, and with 
the high cap, 24/. 10s. Paul Potter, Le Vacher, 
the large plate in the first state, and with eight 
cows, 1643, 31/. 10s. Rembrandt, Angels ap- 
pearing to the Shepherds, third state, from the 
Brentano Collection, 28/1. Portrait of Jan 
Asselyn, third state, from the Aylesford Collec- 
tion, 24/.10s. J. R. Smith, The Leveson Gower 
Children, after Romney, a proof of the engrav- 
ing of Romney’s masterpiece, 98/. James 
Ward, The Daughters of Sir T. Frankland, 
after Hoppner, proof touched by Hoppner, 
251. 10s. The collection realized 1,648I. 5s. 6d. 

A collection of paintings and water-colour 
drawings was sold on Saturday by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods. A composition of 
nine figures, entitled ‘A Féte Champétre,’ by 
Lancret, realized 850/., while another of eleven 
figures, named ‘ The Swing,’ by the same artist, 
fetched 420I.; a portrait of a lady, by Terburg, 
fetched 304I/.; two landscapes, with figures, by 
Cuyp, 241/. 10s. each; a portrait of George 
Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, by Vandyck, 200 
guineas. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Amonce Sir F. Leighton’s contributions to the 
next exhibition of the Royal Academy will be 
his own portrait, intended for the Uffizi Col- 
lection, which we mentioned last year. This is 





a striking and vigorous picture of the P.R.A., 
wearing over a black coat his Doctor’s gown of 
two deep reds, and the large gold medallion 
which is the enseigne of the presidentship. The 
face is nearly in full front view, the light comes 
from our left; the head is characteristically 
erect, and the expression marked by digni- 
fied candour. The modelling of the flesh, the 
carnations proper, and the harmony of the dress 
with the face and background, leave nothing to 
be desired. It is an even finer portrait than 
that of Capt. Burton which Sir F. Leighton 
exhibited lately. The artist has likewise a large 
picture of an idyllic subject, suggested by a 
passage in Theocritus, and comprising figures 
of nymphs seated and reclining. A sylvan pipe- 
player sits near them on an upland meadow 
beside a group of trees. Beyond these figures 
appears a vast open landscape. Portraits of 
the Countess of Rosebery, in white, and Mrs. 
Rashleigh, in black, do not exhaust the list of 
this painter’s recent labours. 


Amone Mr. E. B. Jones’s contributions to the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition will be a series of 
superbly designed and exquisitely coloured car- 
toons for the stained glass in several churches. 
Of these the more important are as follows : 
—No. 1 is a Judgment window of three 
lights for Easthampstead Church, in which St. 
Michael is at the top of the centre light, 
holding his banner and scales, while record- 
ing angels appear below, with four angelic 
trumpeters. The bottom of the design is occu- 
pied by men and women rising from the grave. 
Two women in the light on our left represent 
the quick; there is a garden at the back 
of this group ; the backgrounds of other groups 
are appropriate to the subjects. No. 2 is a large 
window designed for a church in North- 
umberland; the subject is Paradise, with the 
Lamb on a hillock (according to the mode 
of Van Eyck’s great picture), with four rivers 
issuing at his feet and passing through the 
accessory lights of the window, near it are the 
four symbolic winged animals of the Evangelists ; 
the rest of the window is filled with angels and 
men and women. All these paintings have 
lovely sentiment and delicate coloration. Grace 
of attitude, serenity which is beautiful in itself, 
complete repose and purity, pervade these fine 
*‘inventions.” No. 3 consists of two wide lights 
executed for the cathedral at Salisbury. They 
comprise figures of angel pilgrims travelling with 
their staves in stony landscapes. These are 
called ‘‘angeli ministrantes”; two others are 
‘¢ angeli laudantes,” and furnished with harps ; 
they walk in grassy landscapes. No. 4 consists 
of a circular picture of Christ, showing his five 
wounds, and borne on winged Thrones. The 
latter figures are of a purple hue, according to 
the old tradition of painting. The robe of 
Christ is ultramarine. The loveliness and 
purity of these faces will distinguish this 
picture, which is in water colour. Besides the 
above are two designs for tapestry. The sub- 
ject of No. 5 is a Dryad. She is represented 
as a young girl in a bluish-white robe, with a 
thick bush surrounding her. No. 6 depicts a 
Nereid playing with fishes, which she is taking 
out of the sea and tossing back again. The 
treatment of the foliage and water is adapted 
to tapestry. No. 7 is a panel of raised glass, 
gilded and enriched with colours, repre- 
senting a Cupid hunt, with a blindfold Cupid 
stringing his bow and girls rushing away from 
him. In addition are a few figures for stained 
glass, and two small designs for metal-work, being 
a Nativity and a Piet. These designs represent 
some of the labours of the artist during the last 
ten years. 


Mr. Grorce Dennis has begun excavations 
at Smyrna which it is hoped may yield valuable 
results. 

THE managers of the Essex and Chelmsford 
Museum are going to hold an exhibition, on 
January 18th and following days, of paintings 





by Essex artists and of Essex scenery by other 
than Essex artists. We hope the promoters will 
publish a catalogue of the exhibition, which 
would be a valuable contribution to English 
art history, and worthy of imitation by other 
counties. 

Messrs. Biackie & Son will publish imme- 
diately the drawing- books which, as we have 
said, are to be issued under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


An exhibition of historical portraits has been 
opened in the Kiinstlerhaus at Vienna. The 
collection numbers about nine hundred works, 
by German, Italian, and French painters. 

Ir is expected that, except the decorative 
works, the new Hotel de Ville, Paris, will be 
finished before the end of next year. 

A Frencu Monsignore has discovered a great 
catacomb before the S. Pancrazio gate at Rome. 
It has ten chapels, and extends as far as the 
foundations of the Villa Doria Pamphily. All 
the graves have been previously opened, but the 
discoverer hopes that he may still come upon 
some which have been left undisturbed. He 
believes the catacomb to be connected with that 
of St. Julius, Pope. 

Tue first part of ‘Modern Artists,’ a series 
of twelve illustrated biographies, which we have 
already described as edited by M. F. G. 
Dumas, will appear in January next. The 
biographies of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
Mr. Millais, R.A., and Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., 
will make up the first part issued. The portrait 
of Sir Frederick, by Mr. Watts, has been etched 
by M. Rajon, and M. Waltner has rendered 
the portrait of himself painted by Mr. Miilais 
for the Uffizi; Mr. Herkomer has written his 
own text and etched his own portrait, as well 
as two other large plates of ‘The Poacher’s 
Fate’ and ‘The Woodcutters,’ which accompany 
his biography. A number of reproductions of 
original sketches of various descriptions are in- 
corporated in the text, which is further enlivened 
by drawings of the interior of the houses in- 
habited by these three painters, of their studios, 
and of the rare works of art which have found a 
place in their collections. 

M. Eveikne Minvz has just corrected the last 
proofs of his expected work on Raphael, which 
is to be brought out immediately. The volume 
is illustrated with great profusion by the best 
methods of reproduction recently perfected, 
and in the text M. Miintz will, we hope, put an 
end to the confusion recently introduced into 
the biography of Raphael by the brilliant, but 
not always trustworthy, hypotheses of Prof, Her- 
mann Grimm. 

THERE died at the pretty village of Goodwick, 
near Fishguard Bay, on the 3rd inst., Mr. 
William Frederick Harrison, whose drawings 
and paintings, especially of coast scenery, were 
occasionally exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
the Dudley, and other galleries. He was the 
eldest son of the late Mrs. Harrison, the flower- 
painter, whom he outlived only five years. 

On the 10th inst. died at Stockholm the well- 
known Swedish painter, Johan Kristoffer Bok- 
lund, in his sixty-third year. He was Curator 
of the National Museum at Stockholm and 
Director of the Academy of Fine Arts. He 
was a pupil of Couture. His best pictures were 
scenes from Swedish history in the sixteenth 
century, which he had made his particular study. 
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THE WEEK. 


Her Masestry’s THEATRE. —‘ Maritana’; the autumn 


season. , : 
Crysral PALACE.—Sullivan’s ‘ Martyr of Antioch, 


Sr. JAMEs’s HaLL.—The Popular Concerts. 
Higusury ATHEN£2UM.—Dr. Gladstone’s ‘ Nicodemus.’ 


By the production of Wallace’s ‘Maritana’ 
for the first time in Italian, with recitatives 
by Signor Tito Mattei, another of the 
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pledges set forth at the commencement of 
the autumn opera season at Her Majesty’s 
was fulfilled. Judging by the state of the 
house at each of the two performances, this 
singular proceeding was successful in a 
managerial sense, but from an art point of 
view its value was less than nothing. 
Signor Tito Mattei’s recitatives are in the 
conventional style, and very little can be 
said either for or against them, but they 
serve to heighten the incongruity of 
Wallace’s feeble ballads as integral portions 
of a lyric drama. The performance, in 
which Mdlle. Widmar, Madame Trebelli, 
Signor Vizzani, Signor Ghilberti, and Mr. 
Barrington Foote took part, may be dis- 
missed without comment. A glance at the 
‘general features of the opera season just 
concluded must result in conclusions the 
reverse of pleasing. The modest pro- 
gramme put forward has been carried out 
except as to the revival of ‘Semiramide,’ 
and of the nonfulfilment of this clause no 
one is likely to complain. But the mistakes 
made have been many and serious. The 
confidence and support of even our long- 
suffering public are likely to be forfeited 
by the continued representation of faded 
operas, by the appearance of singers without 
any pretensions to even mediocre ability, 
and by performances often disgracefully 
slipshod, and sometimes beneath criticism. 
Regarding the production of ‘Maria di 
Gand,’ Signor Tito Mattei’s published letter, 
acknowledging the work to have been com- 
posed twelve years ago, before the influence 
of modern theories of opera had begun to 
be felt generally, sets the matter right as 
regards himself, but it does not explain the 
acceptance of the opera at the present time. 
It would serve no useful purpose to give a 
list of all the new singers who have appeared. 
Some failed egregiously at the outset, and 
others who made a favourable impression at 
their début did not succeed in maintaining 
it at subsequent performances. Madame 
Giovannoni-Zacchi and Signor Aldighieri 
are alone likely to be re-engaged on account 
of their artistic excellence. There was un- 
doubtedly a considerable improvement in 
the chorus, but, owing to the lack of ade- 
quate rehearsals, it was on some occasions 
imperceptible. Inthe present temper of the 
ublic the establishment of a permanent 
yric theatre, with performances in different 
languages at different periods of the year, 
and without any state or municipal subven- 
tion, would appear to be a practicable under- 
taking, but its realization is apparently as 
far off as ever. 

The first performance in London of Mr. 
Sullivan’s ‘Martyr of Antioch,’ produced in 
October last at the Leeds Festival, attracted 
to the Crystal Palace last Saturday a far 
larger audience than has been seen in the 
concert-room on any previous occasion during 
the present season. The work was so fully 
criticized in these columns on its first per- 
formance that it is needless to add much to 
what was then said. Further acquaintance 
with the music strengthens the impression 
that, though described on the title-page as 
a ‘sacred musical drama,” the music has 
about it very little that is dramatic, and still 
less that is sacred. We are not disposed to 
blame the composer for this, because it is 
very doubtful whether the work would have 
gained had Mr. Sullivan, instead of allow- 





ing his ideas to flow in their natural chan- 
nel, forced them in some other direction in 
order to satisfy conventional ideas as to 
what is sacred and what is dramatic. Mr. 
Sullivan’s genius is essentially lyrical, and 
those portions of ‘The Martyr of Antioch’ 
in which this element predominates are 
precisely those in which the greatest effects 
are made. We may instance the whole of 
the opening hymn to Apollo, the tenor song, 
‘*Come, Margarita, come,” and Margarita’s 
first air, to say nothing of such numbers as 
the chorus ‘‘Come away with willing feet” 
and the ‘‘Io Prean,” in proof of this state- 
ment. The choruses are in generalsuperior 
to the solo music, because in the former the 
dramatic sinks mostly into merely a subor- 
dinate position; the only really dramatic 
chorus —the short ‘‘ Blasphemy,” p. 178 
of the score—is one of the least original, sug- 
gesting both the “ Barabbas!” in Bach’s 
‘Passion according to Matthew,’ and the 
choruses of the people in Mendelssohn’s 
‘Christus.’ ‘The Martyr of Antioch’ 
deserves, and will no doubt achieve, popu- 
larity, because, though an unequal work, it 
is very tuneful and melodious throughout, 
the workmanship is excellent, and further (a 
point of no slight importance), it is most 
gratefully written for soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. 

The performance on Saturday was in 
some respects most admirable. The cast of 
soloists included Mrs. Osgood, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. F. King, 
and Mr. Henry Cross. As all these, except- 
ing the first named, sang the work at Leeds, 
it is only needful now to say that they 
repeated at the Crystal Palace the successes 
they had obtained in Yorkshire. Mrs. 
Osgood, who replaced Madame Albani in the 
part of Margarita, sang the whole of her 
music delightfully. We have no more 
thorough or more conscientious artist now 
before the public thanthe American soprano, 
and we think that this season she is singing 
better than ever. The orchestra was admir- 
able, with the one reservation that the brass 
was sometimes too obtrusive ; but the Crystal 
Palace Choir, to whom the important choral 
work was allotted, proved itseli—we fear we 
must say as usual—altogether unequal to 
the requirements of the music. It was not 
so much that they sang inaccurately, though 
in the unaccompanied hymn, ‘ Brother, 
thou art gone before us,’ the false intona- 
tion was in places absolutely distressing ; 
butthe great fault was a total want of spirit, a 
feebleness, we might almost say ‘‘flabbiness,”’ 
about the choruses, which to those who had 
not heard the music at Leeds must have 
conveyed a most inadequate idea of the 
power and beauty of some of the numbers. 
It would be far better for the reputation of 
the Crystal Palace Concerts that choral 
music should be excluded altogether from 
their plan of operations than that it should 
be rendered in such an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. The choir do well enough in familiar 
music, such as the ‘Hymn of Praise’; but 
the listening to novelties performed by them 
has been for the most part a painful 
experience. Mr. Sullivan, who conducted 
his own work, was warmly and deservedly 
applauded at the close. 

At the Popular Concerts of Saturday and 
Monday last Mdlle. Janotha made her final 
appearances for the present season. She 








played on Saturday Beethoven’s ‘ Wald- 
stein’ Sonata, and on Monday Chopin’s 
Ballade in @ minor. The objectionable 
practice has grown up at these concerts of 
encoring the pianist, whatever may be the 
length or character of the work performed. 
The blame for this must be equally distri- 
buted between the artists and the audience, 
It is, perhaps, vain to expect the latter to 
exercise moderation in the matter, but a little 
firmness on the part of the former might 
serve to counteract what is fast becoming an 
absurdity. A notable feature of Monday’s 
concert was the performance of Brahms’s 
Sonata in G, Op. 78, for piano and violin, 
by Madame Norman-Néruda and Mdlle. 
Janotha. Notwithstanding the dreamy, 
meditative nature of this work, it has become 
an established favourite, and its beauties are 
more apparent at each successive hearing. 
The admirable singing of Mr. Arthur Oswald 
also deserves mention. ‘This young bari- 
tone has the making of a first-rate artist. 
The Highbury Philharmonic Society, under 
the direction of Dr. Bridge, is distinguishing 
itself by the production of novelties from 
English pens. Last season the late Henry 
Smart’s ‘Jacob’ was given by this society for 
the first time in London, and Dr. Bridge’s 
cantata ‘ Boadicea’ was also produced. At 
the first concert of the present season, which 
was given at the Highbury Athenzeum last 
Monday, another new work, the sacred can- 
tata ‘Nicodemus,’ composed by Dr. F. E. 
Gladstone, was performed for the first time. 
Dr. Gladstone is the organist of Norwich 
Cathedral, and has hitherto been chiefly 
known as a composer by various collections 
of pieces written for his instrument, which 
evince the possession of a considerable 
amount of pleasing melody, and of tho- 
rough technical training. ‘lhe present is, 
so far as we are aware, his first important 
vocal composition. The cantata is divided 
into three short parts, and occupies about 
fifty minutes in performance. ‘Lhe words 
are mostly selected from the Scriptures, but 
verses of more or less familiar hymns are in- 
terspersed. In its general style the music 
shows traces of the influence of Mendelssohn, 
but without anything that can be called a 
plagiarism, or even a reminiscence. The 
choruses are excellently written and very 
pleasing, and Dr. Gladstone may be comph- 
mented on being able to compose fugues 
which are clever without being dry. The 
solos are very melodious, and well written 
for the voice. The duet ‘‘Jesu, Lord, may 
such devotion,” deserves the epithet charm- 
ing. The instrumental preludes to the first 
and third parts of the work are very good, 
especially the latter. In these numbers Dr. 
Gladstone shows a good feeling for tone- 
colour, but we think he might with advantage 
reconsider the instrumentation of some of the 
solo numbers (especially Nos. 4, 6, and 16), 
in which too exclusive use of the strings gives 
a certain monotony to the accompaniment. 
It is only fair to the composer to say that a 
cathedral organist can have in general but 
little opportunity of acquiring that practical 
acquaintance with the orchestra without 
which it is almost impossible to become a 
master in the art of scoring, and the present 
work contains sufficient indications of natural 
ability in this direction to warrant the predic- 
tion that with further practice Dr. Gladstone 
may far surpass this his presumably first 
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attempt on a large scale. The solos in the 
cantata were sung by Miss Thornthwaite and 
Mr. Alfred Kenningham. Handel’s ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ and a miscellaneous selection 
completed the programme of the concert. 











Rlusical Gossiy. 


Mr. Cuartes Hate will shortly introduce 
Berlioz’s sacred trilogy ‘L’Enfance du Christ’ 
at his Manchester concerts, and the work will 
subsequently be performed in London. The 
yocal score with English words is already pub- 
lished by Messrs. Forsyth Brothers. The next 

rformance of ‘Faust’ at St. James’s Hail is 
fixed for Saturday, January 8th. 


On the occasion of the opening of the Mel- 
bourne International Exhibition, in October last, 
a prize was offered for the composition of the 
best cantata, to be performed at the inaugural 
ceremony. We have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the prize work—the cantata ‘ Victoria,’ 
by Léon Caron—and are sorry to have to express 
an unfavourable opinion on it. It is impossible 
honestly to describe it as anything but trash ; 
and the conclusion is forced upon us that either 
the standard of musical ability at Melbourne 
must be very low, or that the judges, who, we 
are given to understand, were mostly amateurs, 
were altogether unqualified for their work. 

Mr. E. DANNREUTHER announces another 
series of Musical Evenings, to be given at his 
residence, 12, Orme Square, on January 20th, 
February 38rd and 17th, and March 3rd. The 
programmes, as usual, are most interesting. On 
the first evening Sgambati’s Quintet in B flat, 
Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 65, for piano and violon- 
cello, and Beethoven’s great Sonata, Op. 106, 
are to be given; while for the remaining con- 
certs, in addition to more or less familiar works 
by Beethoven and Bach, Brahms’s Piano Quartet 
in A, Mr. Hubert Parry’s Quartet in a flat, 
Dvordk’s Trio in G minor, and a Sonata and 
Quartet by Edvard Grieg are promised. 

Mpiie. JANoTHA gave her second and last 
pianoforte recital this season on Wednesday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall. Her programme 
included Beethoven’s Sonata in & flat, Op. 27, 
No. 1, Bach’s Fantasia in c minor, three of 
Chopin’s Preludes, Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Sérieuses, and Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval.’ 


Tue North London Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by Mr. Henry J. B. Dart, gave their 
first concert for the season on Thursday evening 
last, at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, 
when Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, ‘The Building 
of the Ship,’ and a miscellaneous selection formed 
the programme. 


At the third of Mr. Stephen S. Stratton’s 
Chamber Concerts at Birmingham, last Tuesday 
week, Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, Spohr’s Duo, 
0p. 13, for violin and viola, Alfred Mellon’s 
String Quartet in F, and Goetz’s Trio in @ minor, 
were the principal works performed. 

We have received from Messrs. Rudall, Carte 
& Co. the ‘ Professional Pocket-book’ for 1881. 
This publication is now so well known for its con- 
venient arrangement and its general utility to 
the musical profession, that it needs no recom- 
mendation from us. It will suffice to say that 
the issue for the coming year shows no falling 
of in value. 

Herr WILHELM TREIBER, the conductor of the 
Euterpe Concerts at Leipzig, has been appointed 
conductor to the theatre at Cassel, and enters 
upon his duties at the new year. 

A NEw pianist, Friulein Eugenie Menter, a 
younger sister of the distinguished pianist Sophie 
Menter, has recently appeared with success in a 
¢oncert at Munich. 

Art the National Theatre in Pesth a new opera 
by Franz Erkel, ‘A Névtelen Hisiik,’ was pro- 
duced on the 1st inst. The music is said to be 
iginal and melodious. 





Herr Pupor’s Conservatorium at Dresden 
will celebrate, on the 26th of January, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation by a 
performance of Bach’s great Mass in B minor, 
in which the chorus and orchestra will consist of 
present, and the soloists of former, pupils of the 
institution. 

THE Musikalisches Wochenblatt makes, on the 
authority of the musical correspondence of a 
Riga paper, the hardly credible statement that 
at a performance of ‘Lohengrin’ in St. Peters- 
burg an air from Verdi’s ‘ Luisa Miller’ was 
interpolated in Wagner’s opera. 

A new “‘secular oratorio,” entitled ‘ Alaric,’ 
by Georg Vierling, was produced with great 
success at Bremen last month, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Reinthaler. 

RvuprysteErn’s ‘ Nero’ was given at the Berlin 
Opera on the 3rd,inst. [and met with a somewhat 
cool reception. 
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THE WEEK. 


Courr.—‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ a Drama in Five Acts. 
From the French of Scribe and Legouvé. 


Ir can scarcely be said that in ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ Madame Modjeska exhibits 
any new phase of her powers. In it, how- 
ever, she shows for the first time the full 
value of her method. That special grace 
and charm of womanhood which she is able 
to convey is not less apparent and not less 
effective in ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ than in 
‘Marie Stuart.’ Its effect is even more 
powerful, as it is balanced by no display 
of queenly dignity or state. With it, more- 
over, is coupled in the last act of the play 
an amount of interest such as, in degree at 
least, has not before been exhibited. 

Very heavily handicapped is an actress 
who attempts to play Adrienne Lecouvreur 
in English. To our public the recitation of 
the fable of La Fontaine, which constitutes 
the chief feature in the second act, is mean- 
ingless, and that even of the famous denun- 
ciation from ‘Phédre’ is not much more 
significant. Of the public frequenting the 
theatre not a third knows, probably, of the 
existence of ‘Phédre,’ and of that third, 
even, a singularly small per-centage is aware 
of the meaning of the recitation afforded. 
The same difficulty attended the one actress 
who before Madame Modjeska essayed this 
réle in English. In October, 1849—the year 
in which the drama of MM. Scribe and 
Legouvé was given at the Comédie Frangaise 
—Mrs. Stirling played the heroine of an 
adaptation by John Oxenford, entitled ‘The 
Reigning Favourite.’ In this, as in the 
present adaptation, the scenes on which 
Rachel, and after her Madame Ristori and 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, relied for their 
strongest effects fell comparatively flat, and 
the hold on the public had either to be 
obtained in the comedy of the earlier acts 
or in the great concluding situation. 

In the opening scenes the singularly arti- 
ficial nature of the play was strongly felt. 
This fact may be taken as proving that the 
impression made by the actress was scarcely 
profound. If this conclusion be accepted, 
an ample revenge was subsequently taken. 





Recalling many successive interpretations of 
Adrienne by artists of highest mark, we do 
not hesitate, so far as the last scene is con- 
cerned, to award Madame Modjeska the 
precedence. Less passionate and less subtle 
than some of her predecessors, the latest 
interpreter was neither less powerful nor less 
successful. To argue, as is sometimes 
attempted, concerning the character of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is mere futility. All 
that we know of the heroine is that she was 
an actress and that she loved. To one with 
imagination these facts are everything; 
to those devoid of that not too commonly 
accorded gift they are nothing. Each suc- 
ceeding exponent is free to treat the cha- 
racter as she pleases. In place, then, of 
wild burst and mad impulse, Madame Mod- 
jeska shows a beautiful, tender, and trusting 
being, to whom love is the breath of her 
nostrils and sacrifice the rule of her life. 
By the thought of rivalry she can be raised 
to something approaching fury; but love 
holds her in too fervent clasp to permit 
of her wasting much time upon hate. 
This is as good a conception as another, 
and it is presented with admirable art. 
Not until the death scene is reached is 
the influence upon the audience quite 
electrical. At that point, however, the 
effect is irresistible. Not more remark- 
able is the triumph itself than are the 
moderation and legitimacy of the means by 
which it is reached. A conception equally 
thoughtful, intelligent, and beautiful has 
not often been realized with success so com- 
plete. With those demonstrations of physical 
horror which are the resource of actresses 
incapable of higher and more intellectual 
effort Madame Modjeska entirely dispenses. 
In no previous performance of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur which we recall has the death 
scene been so picturesque, so beautiful, so 
artistic, and so touching. The detail through- 
out is carefully studied, and the varying and 
contrasted phases of suffering are admirably 
shown. 

For the highest gifts of tragedy ‘Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ affords no scope. It is, as it 
was intended to be, a drama of real life, or 
life which is quast-real, and of times which 
are almost modern. In the rendering of the 
scenes of delirium, an exaltation the effect 
of which comes little short of terror is dis- 
played. Pity is, of course, present through- 
out. Very far the finest performance Madame 
Modjeska has yet exhibited is this. It needs 
only a little more repose at the outset of the 
fifth act to rank as a perfect exposition of a 
poetical conception. 

Moderate support is afforded. The want 
of distinction, which is the chief fault in the 
subordinate characters, is the more marked 
by the contrast afforded by Madame Mod- 
jeska, who in this respect is admirable. Mr. 
Anson acts with much power as Michonnet, 
the prompter, but is too virile, especially in 
his wooing. Mr. Lin Rayne presented in 
the right style the Abbé Choiseul, and Mr. 
Robertson gave a conscientious rendering 
of Maurice de Saxe. A little more attention 
to the recitation of Adrienne Lecouvreur in 
the fourth act is requisite. That the Prin- 
cesse de Bouillon should seek to distract his 
attention is conceivable; that he should 
yield her attention almost undivided while 
the woman he loves is reciting in her 
most powerful style is not probable. Miss 
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Amy Roselle as the Princesse had a réle 
but indifferently suited to her capacities. 
Miss Emery was natural as the Duchesse 
d’Aumont. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Miss Lirron’s appearance at the Gaiety 
Matinées will take place about the 15th of 
January in Wycherley’s comedy, ‘The Country 
Girl.’ Performances will be given every day. 
Goldsmith’s ‘Good-natured Man’ and ‘The 
Busybody’ of Mrs. Centlivre are also pro- 
mised. Each piece will be played for a fort- 
night. The company Miss Litton has engaged 
includes Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. W. Farren, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Stephens, Misses Cress- 
well and Harris, and many other actors. 


A NEw piece by Mr. Frank Marshall, with 
music by Signor Orsini, will be played early in 
the new year at the Olympic Theatre. 

A oNE-AcT comedietta by Mr. W. Ellis, en- 
titled ‘Our Relatives,’ has been produced at the 
Olympic. It is familiar in story and conven- 
tional in treatment. 

Miss Genevikve Warp quitted England for 
America in the Bothnia on Saturday last. A 
sea-voyage has been recommended her for her 
health. After her return, early in the new 
year, she will appear in a comedy, the name and 
nature of which are for the present withheld. 

*Divorcgons,’ a three-act comedy of MM. 
Victorien Sardou and Emile de Najac, produced 
at the Palais Royal, has obtained a complete 
success, for which the acting of Madame Chau- 
mont and M. Daubray in the principal réles is 
largely responsible. 

Tue Comédie Frangaise has revived, with a 
strong cast, ‘Jean Baudry,’ the dramatic chef- 
deuvre of M. A. Vacquerie. 








To CoRRESPOXDENTS.—G. E. H.—W. B.—D. B.—M. Y.— 
received. 

F. L.—Too late. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for 


JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 

A CULTURE GHOST; or, Winthrop'’s Adventure 

EMPEROR ALEXANDER'S REFORMS. By 0. K. 

The PROPHETIC POWER of POETRY. By Prof. J. C. Shairp 

PREHISTORIC SCIENCE en FETE. 

HENRY JOHN CODRINGTON: Admiral of the Fleet. 

FOLK LULLABIES. 

The LAST CHAPTER of IRISH HISTORY. 
Brodrick. 

OUR IDEALS. By Lady Violet Greville, 

A PLEA for our DULL BOYS. By an Oxford Tutor. 

A VOICE from the BASTILLE. 

RUMOURS, 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. 


the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, KG. « Quicquid agunt homines.” 
‘ols. post Svo. price 31s. 6d. 


The EARLY HISTORY of 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 18s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Professor of Compara 
tive Philology at Oxford. New Edition (1880), thoroughly Revised, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annota- 


tions. By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., s ti Archbi 
Daa: ova ae ae ome time Archbishop of 


HANDBOOK to the BIBLE; or, 


Guide to the a of the Holy Scriptures from Ancient Monuments 
and Modern Exploration By F. R. CONDER and Lieut. C. R 
CONDER, R.E. Second Edition. 








By the Hon. G. C. 


Maps, Plates, &c. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated 
by E. ATKINSON, Ph D. F.C.8. Ninth Edition; with 4 Plates and 
820 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. Lis. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS, Trans- 
Jated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Third Edition. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 454 Woodcuts, large crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS & Co. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 
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3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 42s. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
Composed by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 


A New Translation from the Originals of 
1605 and 1608, 


By ALEXANDER JAMES DUFFIELD. 
With Notes. 


2 vols. feap. 4to. cloth, price 50s. 


THE BOKE NAMED THE 
GOUERNOUR. 


Deuised by Sir THOMAS ELYOT, Knight. 
Edited, from the First Edition of 1531, 


By HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN CROFT, N.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of Her Majesty from Holbein’s Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


With 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE NATURAL CONDITIONS OF 
EXISTENCE AS THEY AFFECT 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


By KARL SEMPER. 
*.* Vol. XXXI. of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.” 


Demy 8vo. with 18 Illustrations, cloth, price 18s. 


GENOA: 
How the Republic Rose and Fell. 


By J. THEODORE BENT, B.A., Oxon, 
Author of ‘A Freak of Freedom ; or, the Republic of 8. Marino.’ 


Demy 8vo, with Map and 60 Illustrations, cloth, price 9s. 
NEW COLORADO AND THE 
SANTA FE TRAIL. 


By A. H. HAYES, Jun., M.A., F.R.G.S. 





Large post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
SHAKSPEARE AND CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITY: 


Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s 
Plays. 
By PAUL STAPFER. 
Translated by EMILY J. CAREY. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


ANNE EVANS: Poems and Music. 


With Memoria! Preface by ANN THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
DOLORES: a Theme with Variations. 
In Three Parts. 


Small crown &8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
LATIN AND GREEK VERSE 
TRANSLATIONS. 


By CHARLES DONALD MACLEAN, M.A. 





London: 1, Paternoster-square. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
GRIMM’S TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 


Translated from the Fourth German Edition by J. 8. STALLY.- 
BRASS. In 2 vols. Vol. I., demy 8vo. cloth, Lis. 
“The study of Folk-lore will, in consequence of this book, make great 
advances.""—Notes and Queries. ** An admirable piece of work.” 
Academy. 


ASGARD and the GODS. Ta'es and Tradi- 


tions of our Northern Ancestors. Edited by W. S. W. ANSON 
Mg esi Plates and Illustrations, demy 8vo. rich cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. < 
‘‘A delightful book, bright and picturesque.’’—Literary Churchman. 
“Of all the books of the season this is that which combines, in a most 
satisfactory manner, amusement and instruction.’’—Standard. “An 
excellent book. and deserves to be thankfully received....Ail is skilfully 
arranged and described in language poetic but clear."’ 
Notes and Queries, 


CAROLINE von LINSINGEN and KING 


WILLIAM IV. Unpublished Love-letters discovered among the 
Literary Remains of Baron Reichenbach. Cloth, crown S8vo. 
“Claims to reveal a secret which has been kept for nearly a century. 
...-Caroline was none other than the unrecognized first wife of our 
King William IV.""—Academy. “ Will certainly secure a place in general 
literature.’’— Examiner. 


GLIMPSES of BIRD LIFE, Portrayed with 
Pen and Pencil. By J. E. HARTING and J. P. ROBERT. Double 
fcap. folio, magnificently bound in rich cloth, with numerous Wood- 
cuts and 20 exquisite Full-Page Coloured Plates in the highest style 
of Art, 2l. 2s. 

‘‘Mr. Robert has been very happy, and has managed to infuse a good 
deal of character into the portraits. Most of his tit-mice are notable 
instances of this, and his chaffinch warbling its sprightly song from the 
budding spray is a particularly vigorous and lifelike drawing.’ —Times. 
“ We hail with satisfaction the advent of an artist who can produce 
such work as this....Mr. Robert has made a special study of bird-life, 
and we are not overrating his work when we say that these pictures are 
far in advance of anything of the kind hitherto produced....The birds, 
in all twenty species, are all life-size.’’—Zoologist. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature 
by J. SEROTH. Edited, with descriptive Text and Introduction, by 
A. W. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. Second Series. Super-royal lémo. 
with 100 Coloured Plates, half-Persian extra, gilt top, 25s. 

“ The work is full of charms, and the painting of the plants is perfect, 
and deserves the highest praise.’’"— Examiner. ‘‘ The general fidelity to 
nature is remarkable, and affords an illustration that special training is 
requisite for the botanical artist. The plates afford a striking contrast 
to the blundering prettiness that amateur artists indulge in.” 

Atheneum, 


ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of all PARTS of 
the EARTH. 31 Maps in Relief, with Text facing each Map, by 
G. P. BEVAN, F.G.5. F.S8.8. Each Map is framed in cardboard 
mounts, guarded, in a new style, and the whole half bound in 1 vol. 
gilt, 4to. 21s. 

Count Moltke writes of these maps :—‘‘ They meet with my cordial 
approval....They are well see to give aclear, general picture of the 
structure and relation of the different countries. ...Their clearness and 
tasteful execution are to be greatly praised,’’&c. The Teacher says :— 
“The only absolutely satisfactory way of teaching physical geography 
is by means of relief maps. Messrs. Sonnenschein & Allen have gone 
far towards removing the difficulty of their cost. This work is pub- 
lished at a price which brings it well within the reach of the middle and 
upper classes. Every parent who wishes his children to understand 
geography should buy the ‘Royal Relief Atlas.’ It will come as a 
revelation to them.”’ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Each volume fully illustrated, crown 8vo. elegantly bound in gilt cloth 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

“ All these volumes are well illustrated, and in every case the ton 

and character of the work will be found well suited to young readers.” 


A NEW HANS ANDERSEN, 
RICHARD GUSTAFSSON’S POPULAR STORIES. 


“It is well that so charming a raconteur should at last have found 
welcome in England. Indeed, we could ill have spared these tales. 
Those children with whom Andersen finds favour will assuredly like 
Gustafsson too; for in manner as in matter he strongly resembles that 
author....It is their freshness, their try, their delicacy, that gives 
them charm....In addition to being tastefully bound, the volumes con- 
tain many exceilent illustrations. Evidently the publishers have spared 
no effort to make the books attractive.”"—Academy. ‘‘ Very admirable 
stories.'’—Times. 


1. CHIT-CHAT by PUCK, Tea-time Tales for 


Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


2. ROSELEAVES, Tea-time Tales. Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

3. WOODLAND NOTES, Tea-time Tales, 
3s. 6d. 

ALICE, and other Fairy Plays for Children. 


By KATE FRELIGRATH-KROEKER. Second Edition, including a 
Dramatised Version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll's ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ’ and ‘ Thro’ the Looking Glass,’ 4s. 6d. 


BRAVE BOYS who have become Iilustrious 

Men of Our Time. By J.M. DARTON. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Carlyle—Ruskin—Thos. Edward—Dr. Arnold—J. Bright, and 21 others 

CAPTAIN’S DOG, The. By L. Enault. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d 

FABLED STORIES from the Z00. By 
ALBERT ALBERG. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 

FAMOUS GIRLS who have become Illustri- 
ous Women of Our Time. By J. M. DARTON. Nineteenth 
Edition 3s. 6d. 

H. Martineau—F. Bremer, and numerous others. 

FISHERMAN of RHAVA, The; or, Djalmah’s. 


Voyage to Etlan. Second Edition. By C. E. BOURNE. 2s. 6d. 


GRANDMAMMA’S RECOLLECTIONS. By 


GRANDMAMMA PARKER. 3s. 6d. 


HEROISM of CHRISTIAN WOMEN of OUR 
TIME. By DARTON. 5s. 
ae Dora—Mary Carpenter—Frances Havergal—Mrs. Tait, and 12 


SHERWOOD’S (Mrs.)JUVENILE LIBRARY, 


in 3 vols. each vol. complete in itself, and containing Four Tales 
2s. Gd. each. 


W. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, London. 
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CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN 1880. 
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BELGIUM. 

Frencu literature in Belgium this year 
has to deplore a great loss in the decease of 
MM. Paul Devaux, Aug. Orts, and Eug. 
yan Bemmel. ‘The first and the second 
were men of Liberal politics, whose services 
to the State were most valuable; Van 
Bemmel was a distinguished professor. All 
three leave a name in literature. Paul 
Devaux had just completed his remarkable 
‘tudes Politiques sur l’Histoire Romaine,’ 
when death called him away before the 
publication of the book. Eug. van Bemmel 
had this year published an interesting 
‘Traité de la Littérature Frangaise,’ and a 
curious ‘ Histoire de Belgique,’ textually 
borrowed from the contemporaneous writers 
of every age, from that of Julius Czesar 
down to our own. He conducted also ‘La 
Belgique Illustrée,’ an excellent publication, 
adorned with numerous engravings, and 
composed of monographs on our principal 
towns and districts. The first volume is 
already completed, and the second is in 
course of preparation for publication. 
Foreigners who would make themselves 
acquainted with our local history and monu- 
ments will not be able to find a work more 
attractive. 

Poets and novelists have not let the pen 
rest idle this year. Among the former we 
may name the new collections of MM. J. 
Demoulin, Bailly, Verdavaine, de Baillet, 
Gillion, and Nizet; among the latter the 
stories of MM. Cam. Lemounier and Em. 
leclereq, also the ‘(£uvres’ of Comte 
Maurice Duchastel, which comprise poems 
and dramatic pieces. Our best living poet, 
M. Ch. Potvin, has published, under the 
title ‘Essais de Littérature Dramatique en 
Belgique,’ his historical dramas and his 
seenes de meurs. \We may mention also ‘ Le 
Théitre’ of M. J. Labarre and ‘La Ber- 
noise,’ the libretto of a comic opera by 
M. Lucien Solvay; the piece has been played 
with success at the Royal Theatre of Brussels. 
M. Aug. Scheler, the librarian of the 
King and of the Comte de Flandre, has 
edited the second and last volume of the 
‘Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue 
Wallonne,’ by his late friend, Ch. Grand- 
gagnage. This is a work that will be very 


interesting to all students of the Romance ; 





hitherto been too much neglected by philo- 
logers. The posthumous verses (French and 
Walloon) of the late A. Picard have been 
issued with a biographical notice by M. 
Alphonse Le Roy. M. J. Vanden Gheyn has 
produced an interesting notice on the primi- 
tive name of the Aryans. The ‘ Dénotiment 
de |’ Histoire de Rama’ is a drama translated 
by M. F. Néve from the Sanscrit of the poet 
Bhavabhuti. M. C. de Harlez has enriched 
Oriental literature by his ‘Manuel du 
Pehlevi,’ the old Persian language of 
sacred and historical literature. The late 
M. Uricoechea, whom this year science has 
lost, had completed his improved edition of 
the well-known Arabic grammar of C. P. 
Caspari. Of the ‘Histories’ of Tacitus a 
new and critical edition has been published 
by M. Gantrelle. The mémoire ot M. Ad. 
de Ceuleneer, entitled ‘Septime Sévére, sa 
Vie et son Régne,’ a work crowned by the 
Royal Academy, is conscientious and new. 
All these works confer honour on Belgian 
erudition. 

In philosophy we have to notice the series 
of ‘Essais de Psychologie,’ by M. Ch. 
Loomans, whose method is analytical; also 
the original studies of M. J. Delbouf, 
entitled ‘Le Sommeil et les Réves.’ The 
‘Kléments d’Esthétique Générale,’ by M. 
Guillaume de Coster, will be very useful 
to artists and critics of art. M. Edm. Van- 
derstraeten has given us the fifth volume 
of his curious monographs entitled ‘La 
Musique aux Pays-Bas avant le XTX° Siécle.’ 
M. Em. Leclercq in ‘L’Art et les Artistes ’ 
gives, in connexion with studies of various 
sesthetic questions, studies of the artists 
Rubens, Jordaens, Snyders, Van Dyck, 
Wiertz, and De Groux. M. Frédéric Faber 
has completed his ‘Histoire du Théitre 
Frangais en Belgique,’ a book bearing evi- 
dence of numerous and minute researches. 

Bibliography has been exceptionally 
cultivated this year. First to be noticed 
here are the works of MM. Ferd. Van- 
derhaeghen and Alph. Willems. The latter 
has given in ‘ Les Elsevier ’—a book that 
has made a sensation among the specialists 
of all countries—a history of the celebrated 
printers and their productions. M. Ferd. 
Vanderhaeghen, librarian of the Ghent Uni- 
versity and a scholar well known in Eng- 
land, continues,the publication of his ‘ Bib- 
liotheca Belgica,’ in which he enumerates, 
describes, and estimates all the printed 
books of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies that were published in the Nether- 
lands or bear any relation to their history. 
The work is a mine of unheard-of wealth 
for all men of science and research in 
Belgium and Holland. M. Alph. Goovaerts 
has published two important works: the 
first, a mémoire crowned by the Royal 
Academy, contains the history and biblio- 
graphy of musical typography in the 
Netherlands from the earliest times; the 
second is a bibliographical study, really 
new, on ‘Abraham Verhoeven d’Anvers,’ 
who is here described as the earliest Euro- 
pean journalist or ‘‘gazettier.”” The mono- 
graph is illustrated with fifteen phototypes, 
reproducing several numbers of the Antwerp 
Gazette as issued by Verhoeven at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. A 
Flemish translation has been made, and one 


dialects, all the more because the patois of | in English is in course of preparation. 


litge, Namur, Mons, and Tournai have 
PJ ? , 





Many books of voyages and travels have 








appeared this year. Under the title ‘ Niger 
et Bénué,’ M. Ad. Burdo has given us an 
account of his travels in Central Africa in 
1878. His book is illustrated with maps and 
engravings. Another explorer attached to 
the Belgian expeditions, Dr. Dutrieux, has 
studied the African question from a com- 
mercial point of view, and after indicating 
its difficulties and the means of surmounting 
them, he proposes the creation of a European 
commercial confederation. Following the 
example of Comte Goblet d’Alviella, M. 
Jules Leclercq has given us an account of his 
travels in his book ‘Le Tyrol et le Pays des 
Dolomites.’ Excursionsin Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Turkey, Greece, and Asia Minor have 
supplied to M. Alfred Bruneel materials for 
two interesting volumes. M. J. Chalon has 
published an account of his excursions in 
Egypt and Tunis. The curious ‘ Souvenirs’ 
of Lieut.-Gen. Baron Lahure relate mostly 
to his sojourn in Dutch Malaisia before the 
year 1830. M. Emile de Laveleye has col- 
lected in one volume his ‘ Lettres d’Italie,’ 
which appeared first in the Revue de Belgique. 

In the department of jurisprudence there 
is to be noticed the first volume of a great 
work, ‘Le Droit Civil International,’ pro- 
duced this year by the fertile pen of Prof. F. 
Laurent, a writer already so well known by 
his ‘Etudes sur l’Histoire de ?Humanité’ 
and by his ‘ Principes de Droit Civil.’ We 
may name here the ‘ Manuel Populaire des 
Sogiétés de Secours Mutuels,’ by M. E. 


Bedinghaus. 
Books relating to our own national 
history are, as usual, most numerous. 


The Archiviste-Général du Royaume, M. 
Gachard—one of our most illustrious veterans 
in historical studies—has published an im- 
portant ‘ Histoire de Belgique au Commence- 
ment du XVIII’ Siécle.” M. Léon Vander- 
kindere, author of ‘Le Siecle des Artevelde,’ 
has given us the results of an anthro- 
pological inquiry made respecting the com- 
plexions of children in Belgian schools. 
Those whose idiom is Flemish have mostly 
light-coloured hair and blue eyes; while 
those whose idiom is Walloon have brown 
hair and dark eyes. The same writer, 
in a rectorial address lately issued, ‘Du 
Réle de la Tradition dans lHistoire de 
Belgique,’ gives us in a sort of sketch a 
philosophy of our national history. M. 
Arthur Duverger has published an erudite 
and attractive book, ‘L’Inquisition en 
Belgique avant et pendant le XVI° Siécle.’ 
M. Alph. Wauters has devoted an interest- 
ing volume to describing the efforts made, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, to 
draw Belgium into union with the pro- 
tectionist system of that time. An Ultra- 
montane tone prevails in the work of M. 
Francotte, where he gives the history of the 
propaganda of the French Encyclopzedists in 
the district of Li¢ge during the last century. 
Last year M. Kunziger gave us an exposé 
of the same facts, but written in a liberal 
spirit. M. Pergameni has drawn a curious 
picture of the ten years of national history 
extending from the revolution of 1789 to 
the coup d’état of Napoleon I. For the 
whole period extending from the sixteenth 
century to the year 1831 Col. Wauwer- 
mans has recounted many episodes in mili- 
tary history, all d propos of the two citadels 
the Northern and the Southern at Antwerp. 
M. Frére-Orban, the Prime Minister of 
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Belgium and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has just issued, under the title of ‘La 
Belgique et la Vatican,’ a complete collec- 
tion of documents and parliamentary pieces 
bearing on the rupture with the Holy See. 
These official pieces are preceded by a very 
curious introduction, which sketches the his- 
tory of the relations between Belgium and 
the Papacy from 1830 down to the rup- 
ture. Numerous documents concerning our 
national history have been published by 
MM. Stanislas Bormans, Piot, Gilliodts van 
Severen, Edw. van Even, Kervyn de Letten- 
hove, Goffinet, and others. Among these 
useful editions one demands especial notice : 
the continuation of the ‘Correspondance du 
Cardinal Granvelle,’ edited by M. Edm. 
Poullet. This correspondence will have a 
vivid interest for all those who make a 
study of the sixteenth century, and of the 
Netherlands during that epoch. 

Another object of predilection among 
learned Belgians is local history. Among 
the most erudite and fertile of our writers 
in this department, M. Alph. Vanden- 
peereboom, a Minister of State, may be 
first mentioned. Having previously de- 
voted some important works to Ypres, his 
native town, he has this year in the third 
volume of his ‘Ypriana’ given us studies 
of its original municipal institutions. M. 
Théodore Bernier has published a dictionary 
—geographical, historical, archeological, 
biographical, and bibliographical—of all 
the towns and communes of Hainault,*also 
a history of the town of Beaumont. M. Bar- 
bier has written ‘L’ Histoire de l’Abbaye de 
Floreffe,’ and M. Alph. Jacobs ‘ L’ Histoire 
de Abbaye de Ste. Gertrude 4 Louvain.’ 
M. Matthieu has commenced ‘ L’ Histoire du 
Conseil de Flandre,’ which was created at 
the close of the fourteenth century by the 
first Duc de Bourgogne, and subsisted until 
the French conquest at the close of the last 
century. M. V. Brants has published an 
important historical essay on the condition 
of the rural classes down to the close of the 
eighteenth century. To this department— 
one but little explored—belongs also the 
small book of M. Hermann Pergameni, 
‘Les Guerres des Paysans,’ of which the 
range extends from the time of the Roman 
Empire down to the jacguerie of Galicia in 
1846 and to the revolts in Ireland. 

The fétes of our cinguantenaire, celebrated 
vhis year with such ¢éc/at in Belgium, have 
made our contemporaneous period of history 
—-the time 1830-80---a chosen theme for 
many authors. Among them the indefatig- 
able M. Théodore Juste has been prominent, 
as indeed was to be expected, for of this 
period in our annals he has made for himself 
a sort of speciality. And this year he has 
given us, in close succession, a new edition 
of his ‘ Histoire du Congrés National’ (with 
a preface by Emile de Laveleye); next a new 
edition of ‘ L’Histoire des Regnes de Léo- 
pold I. et de Léopold IT.’; also a new edition 
of the ‘Lettres sur la Belgique Indépen- 
dante,’ and a biography of one of the most 
illustrious founders of this realm, the states- 
man Charles Rogier—one of the few sur- 
vivors of the leading politicians of 1830. M. 
Louis Hymans has published a curious 
essay, ‘La Belgique Contemporaine,’ and 
has completed his great work, ‘ L’His- 
toire Parlementaire,’ which contains a 
faithful and complete réswmé of all legislative 





proceedings in the two Belgian Charhbers 
for the years 1831-80. M. Frédéric Cro- 
quet has produced a good commentary on 
our Belgian Constitution, which, however, 
does not make us forget the excellent work 
on the same topic already published in 
Flemish by M. G. Rolin - Jacquemyns. 
Several of the leading men in the Belgian 
revolution have published memoirs and 
recollections ; among others, General Comte 
Vander Meere, who died soon after the pub- 
lication of his book. MM. Naméche and 
Vercamer have each produced an extensive 
history of Belgium from the earliest times 
down to the present. M. Naméche, Rector 
of the Catholic University at Louvain, 
has been guided by the ideas of the Ultra- 
montane party, of which he is a leading 
man. On the contrary, the history penned 
by M. Vercamer is a work conceived in a 
liberal, philosophical, and truly elevated 
spirit. One of the most remarkable of all 
the books devoted to the history of this 
kingdom since 1830—that entitled ‘Cin- 
quante Ans de Liberté ’"—has been published 
by a society of authors who are Liberals in 
politics. M. Emile Greyson has devoted a 
special monograph to the question of official 
and private education. M. le Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella has produced a luminous and 
attractive picture in his history of political 
parties and their transformations since the 
year 1830. This book deserves to be recom- 
mended to the attention of foreign readers. 

Flemish literature has not remained a 
stranger as regards the celebration of our 


Belgian cinguantenaire. Under the title 
‘Onze Dichters: eene Halve Eeuw Vla- 


amsche Poézie’ (‘Our Poets: Half a Cen- 
tury of Flemish Poetry’), MM. Coopman 
and V. de la Montagne have published 
an anthology of the poets who since 1830 
have contributed most to the renaissance of 
Flemish literature. The collection opens 
with an historical introduction, and its value 
is enhanced by portraits and fac-similes of 
autographs. On the whole, poetry is the 
most flourishing branch of Belgian lite- 
rature written in the language of the 
Netherlands. Besides the recuei/s of MM. 
Bogaerd, Ad. Beernaert, Sevens, Buyst, 
Daems, and Van de Putte, we have to notice 
especially the ‘Dichtwerken’ (‘ Poetical 
Works’) of Madame van Ackere, one of the 
veteran authors of Flemish poetry; also the 
charming book by M. Gentil Antheunis, 
‘Leven, Lieven, en Zingen’ (‘ Life, Love, 
and Song’), and the fresh and original 
recuetl, ‘Liederen voor Groote en Kleine 
Kinderen’ (‘Songs for Children, Great and 
Little’), by M. Em. Hiel. 

In prose our great novelist, Hendrik 
Conscience, has published two sketches, 
borrowed from recollections of his own life ; 
M. Ern. Vander Ven continues to cultivate 
his own naturalistic style in his volume 
‘Uit het dagelijksch Leven’ (‘Out of our 
Daily Life’); MM. Teirlinck and Stijns, 
as joint authors, have written their novel 
‘Baas Colder’ (‘The Farmer Colder’); the 
posthumous edition of the novels of Ecrevisse 
is continued ; and M. Sleeckx proceeds with 
the publication of his ‘ Volledige Werken.’ 

As in every year dramatic literature 
supplies a numerous contingent. MM. 
Pieter Geiregat, Verschueren, H. Keurvels, 
G. Hendricx, Suetens, de Geest, and others, 
have produced new dramas and comedies. 
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M. Emm. Rosseels has published a ney 
volume of his dramatic works. The beg 
theatrical productions of the year we owe to 
M. Emiel van Goethem ; these are his play 
‘Drie Oude Kameraden’ (‘Thre Old 
e 
Friends’) and the charming proverb, ‘Een 
Wolkje voor de Bruiloft’ ( ‘ A Little Cloud 
before Marriage’). 

That vigorous association of Ghent, Het 
Willems- Fonds, which has some thirt 
affiliated sections in the principal towns 
of Flemish Belgium, and controls and 
directs the intellectual progress of ou 
Teutonic population, has published its jn. 
teresting ‘ Year-Book’; also a remarkable 
historical dissertation by M. L. De Rijcker 
on the municipal institutions of Ghent in the 
Middle Ages, and down to the time of the. 
French annexation in 1794. MM. Nap. de 
Pauw and Julius Vuylsteke have continued 
the publication of the municipal accounts 
belonging to the epoch of Jacques van 
Artevelde. English specialists and others 
will do well not to neglect this rich mine of 
information respecting the history of the 
War of a Hundred Years in the times of 
the great burghers of Ghent and their ally 
Edward III. M. Edw. van Even has edited 
a Louvain chronicle of the sixteenth century, 
compiled by a contemporary writer named 
Willem Boonen. 

The Studenten Almanak, a year-book com- 
piled for the use of Flemish students at the 
University of Ghent, recommends itself by 
its freshness and audacity. This year it 
contains a study by M. Paul Fredericq on 
the university career of the late Tony Berg- 
mann, one of our most original Flemish 
prose writers. He, with the poet Julius 
Vuylsteke and his friends, first led Flemish 
literature into the current of our modern 
liberal ideas. M. Julius Obrie has pub- 
lished a most weighty essay, ‘De Neder- 
landsche Rechtstaal’ (‘The Juridical Lan- 
guage of the Netherlands’). 

M. Vanden Brande continues the publica- 
tion of his remarkable work, ‘ Geschiedenis 
der Antwerpsche Schilderschool’ (‘ History 
of the Antwerp School of Painting’), in which 
are found so many inedited details, gathered 
out of the archives of Antwerp, respecting 
the lives and the times of Matsys, Rubens, 
and all the other great masters of Antwerp. 
Last year we noticed the completion of a 
similar work by M. Max Rooses, which has 
been already translated into German (pub- 
lished at Munich), and of which an English 
translation will soon appear. This year the 
same author gives us, under the title ‘ Over 
de Alpen’ (‘Over the Alps’), a fascinating 
account of his latest artistic travels in Italy. 
Here we see treated with a master’s hand, 
and with an originality of both thought and 
diction truly remarkable, several of the 
many esthetic questions suggested by the 
palaces, the museums, and the thousand 


other works of art found in that incompar- 


able land. ‘This book by M. Max Rooses 
is indeed the most brilliant, as it is also the 
most solid, of all the Flemish literary works 
produced here during the year that is now 
passing away. 

EmiLe pe LAvELEYE—PavtL FREDERICQ. 

BOHEMIA. 
Ix Bohemia the epic has been the prevail- 


ing form of poetry during the year. Subjects 
connected with the history of the country, 
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— 
both present and past, have been the chief 
themes chosen, and, upon the whole, have 
peen fairly handled ; in individual cases it 
may even be said that some are excellent 
from an artistic point of view. Among the 
works based upon subjects of national 
interest are a cycle of narrative poems by 
Julius Zeyer, the famous novelist, published 
under the collective name of ‘ Vysehrad’ 
(the Acropolis of Prague); and an epic by 
the eminent poet Svatopluk Cech, ‘ Vaclav 
:Michalovic’ (‘The Knave of Michalovic’). 
Jeyer’s work takes as its subject a cycle of 
legends from Bohemian history relating to 
the times of Libusa and Premysl; and the for- 
tress of Vysehrad on the Moldau, which forms 
the centre of all the Czech national legends, is 
the chief point of interest in Zeyer’s verses. 
The several closely connected parts of the 

mare named ‘Libusa’ (the daughter of 
Krok and the foundress of Prague), ‘ Zeleny’ 
Vitez’ (‘The Green Victor’), ‘ Vlasta’ (the 
leader of the Amazons in the War of the 
Maidens), ‘Ctirad’ (‘The Sacrifice of the 
War’), and ‘Lumir’ (the earliest Bohemian 
bard). Svatopluk Cech set himself the task of 
poetically remodelling the ‘ Vaclav z Michalo- 
vic,’ which may be termed the climax of the 
entire poetry of Bohemia, belonging to that 
most terrible period in the history of the 
people which succeeded the battle of the 
White Mountain (November 8th, 1620). 
This is the sublimest but also the most 
dificult task that Bohemian history can 
propose to our national poetry. Vaclav z 
Michalovic is a pupil of the Jesuits, and a 
son of Bohuslaw z Michalovic, who was exe- 
cuted after the unlucky issue of the battle 
of the White Mountain, and after he had 
become acquainted with the political and 
religious past history of his family. In the 
poem we have a description of the double 
conflict into which the hero falls, owing 
tothe religious faith in which he has been 
brought up, and also owing to his admira- 
tion of some Spanish beauty in spite of his 
being destined to become a priest. These 
incidents give the poet an opportunity 
for exhibiting in the fullest light his eminent 
talent in the handling of epic subjects. We 
have a worthy pendant to this national 
pos in a poem which takes its theme from 
the Slavonic history of the immediate past, 
and which has been poetically remodelled 
by a lady writer, Eliska Krasnohorska, in 
her work ‘K Slovanskému Jihu’ (‘To the 
Slavonic South’). The events and heroic 
deeds of the South Slavs in the late insur- 
rection in the Herzegovina and the Russo- 
Turkish war have inspired the poetess and 
enabled her to produce a really noble nar- 
tative poem. In the form partly of a modern 
ballad, partly of a South Slavonic heroic 
poem (duma), Eliska Krasnohorské extols 
both the heroism of action (Montenegro) 
and the heroism of martyrdom (Bulgaria). 
The work of deliverance has its climax in a 
grand perspective view which the poetess 
sketches for the future; the leaden balls 
that are gathered up from the battle-fields 
shall be recast into letters, and from these 
the future Slavonic culture shall take its rise. 
As descriptive of modern life, Svatopluk 
Cech has also published a cycle of epic 
poems entitled ‘Ve Stinu Lipy’ (‘ Under 
the Shade of the Lime Tree’). These are 
graceful and artistic idyls, depicting the 
Village life of his native land. Adolf Hey- 








duk likewise has come forward with a most 
successful pendant to his last year’s epic 
allegory, ‘Deduv Odkaz’ (‘The Grand- 
father’s Bequest’), in a work entitled ‘ Dre- 
vorubec’ (‘The Woodman’). This is a 
somewhat longer narrative poem describing 
life in the Bohmerwald, which with its very 
romantic, splendid, and yet, in part, awe- 
inspiring scenery, forms the scene of the ex- 
citing tale of the ruin of a family. Jaroslav 
Verchlicky’ has during the past year written 
the second part of his‘ Mythy’ (‘The Myths’). 
In the first part (1878) this author took his 
poetic motives from stories connected with 
his native country, but in the second we 
have legends from other countries as well, 
which, however, owing to their humanitarian 
and spiritual subjects, have become the pro- 
perty of the whole civilized world. There 
are subjects from the Bible as well as from 
the ancients: ‘Israfel,’ ‘Narozeni Sakun- 
taly’ (‘The Birth of Sakuntala’), ‘Smrt 
Aischyla’ (‘The Death of &schylus’), 
‘Sandalfon,’ ‘Maria Aegyptiaca,’ ‘ Pokani 
Don Juana’ (‘The Repentance of Don 
Juan’), ‘Mythus o Viné’ (‘The Myth 
about Wine’), and ‘ Eloa.’ Every one of 
these poems is an apotheosis of poetry and 
of poetic ideals, of which the love of woman, 
which overcomes all things, even God him- 
self, is placed by Verchlicky’ in the first 
rank. There appeared at the beginning of 
last year in the Slovak dialect, which is a 
branch of the literary language of Bohemia, 
a collection of poems with a distinct epic 
tendency and of true artistic value. A 
young singer, Vajansky’, appeared for the 
first time before the literary world with a 
work named ‘Tatry a More’ (‘The Car- 
pathians and the Sea’), and, moreover, it 
has proved undoubtedly a success. The 
awakened Slavonic spirit in the North and 
South offered him good subjects for his 
powerful verse. The most approved of his 
pieces is ‘Majak’ (‘The Beacon’). An 
older countryman of Vajansky’s, John 
Botto, in a poem named ‘ Smrt Janosikova’ 
(‘The Death of Janosik’), has come forward 
with a specimen of the modern style of the 
national Slovak epos, as it is still to be 
found in the Carpathian mountains. It 
breathes a deeply mournful spirit, the result 
of the political subjection of the Slovaks ; 
and this is the chief characteristic of Botto’s 
muse. 

In lyric poetry the best contributions of 
1880 are those by Jaroslav Verchlicky’. 
His ‘Eklogy a Pisne’ (‘ Eclogues and 
Songs’) are an echo of a first and 
supremely happy love. A continuation 
of this same strain is met with in his 
last collection of poems, entitled ‘Dojmy 
a Rozmary’ (‘Impressions and Fancies’), 
which give expression to a genuine feeling 
for lyric art. Of all the present writers in 
Bohemia, Verchlicky’ is the one who has 
devoted most time to the poetic master- 
pieces of other nations, and by his very 
successful translations (of V. Hugo, Leo- 
pardi, Carducci, Leconte de Lisle, and Dante) 
has introduced them to the literature of 
his own country. One of the younger lyric 
writers, Otakar Mokry’, in his book ‘Jihoceské 
Melodie’ (‘South Bohemian Melodies’), gives 
us the impressions made upon his mind while 
wandering through the southern part of his 
native land. These are recollections of the 
days of Huss, the leading personages of the 





time (Huss, Zizka, Chelcicky’) being men 
who belonged to that part of the country. 
By the publication of the literary remains of 
Bohdan Jelinek we are made acquainted 
with, and at the same time have to regret 
the loss of, a lyric writer of great refinement 
of feeling and esthetic taste. 

In dramatic matters afresh phase of activity 
wili be encouraged in Bohemia by the open- 
ing of the new national theatre. Schubert’s 
‘Vok of Rozmberk,’ Emanuel Bozdech’s 
‘Dobrodruzi’ (‘The Adventurer’), and 
Miroslav Krajnik’s ‘Jan Rohde z Dubé’ 
(‘John Rohac of Duba’) are the best speci- 
mens of plays that this year’s Czech litera- 
ture has to offer. 

Fiction has again, as in fact it has 
during the last decade, been cultivated 
with great zest, and, moreover, with de- 
cided success. At the head stands Alois 
Jirdsek with his three historical novels, 
‘U Rytiru’ (‘Among the Knights’), ‘Raj 
Sveta’ (‘The World’s Paradise’), and 
‘Obetovany’’ (‘The Sacrificed Man’). By 
his side we have A. Smilovsky’ with his story 
of the present day, ‘ Nebesa’ (‘ Heaven !’) ; 
Jos. Stolba’s ‘ Alfonso Perer,’ a story de- 
scribing life as it now is in Cuba; Julius 
Zeyer’s ‘Bije Sosany’ (‘Legends of the 
Sosana’), and his tale of the faithful friend- 
ship of Amis and Amil; Francis Herites’s 
‘Arabesques and Sketches’; Svatopluk 
Cech’s third volume of his ‘ Narratives’; 
and VY. Benes Trebizky’s ‘ Historical Pic- 
tures.’ 

There have appeared several new and 
valuable works in scientifje literature during 
last year. Many of the Prague professors 
have been at work on their respective 
subjects—Krejci on geology, Boricky on 
mineralogy, Celakovsky on botany, Fric 
on zoology. These and other investigators 
have contributed valuable papers to the 
archives for the general investigation of the 
country. Of other and independent works 
that have recently appeared I must 
mention Dr. Seydler’s ‘Principles of Theo- 
retical Physics,’ a book somewhat the same 
in extent and character as the English book 
by Thomson and Tait; Prof. Ant. Belohou- 
bek’s monographs relating to chemical tech- 
nology and microscopic chemistry; and a 
‘Compendium of Organic Chemistry,’ pub- 
lished conjointly by Dr. Milan Nevole and 
B. Rayman. Dr. Fr. Studnicka is just 
beginning to publish a ‘ Geography,’ astro- 
nomical, mathematical, and physical. 

In history I have to mention the 
fourth volume of A. Gindely’s compre- 
hensive work on the ‘Thirty Years’ 
War. Dr. Em. Holub’s ‘Seven Years 
in Africa’ is an important addition to 
the list of books on travel. Philosophy 
is attended to in the most thorough and 
active manner by Dr. Jos. Durdik, and 
he has of late more particularly directed 
his energy to esthetics. In his last 
work, ‘The J®sthetics of Poetic Art,’ the 
learned author most fully applies the general 
principles of the theory of beauty to poetic 
work. In his chapter on external form Dr. 
Durdik has, I am glad to say, success- 
fully solved the old question respecting 
the relations between the quantitative (an« 
tique) and the accentuating (modern) pro- 
sody of Bohemian poetry, and has thereby 
put an end to controversy on the point. 

F. Scuvurz. 
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DENMARK. 

Ovr literary activity has been by no 
means inconsiderable in 1880; still there 
are few decidedly remarkable books among 
the large number that have been pub- 
lished. 

Early in the year the quarrel between the 
old tendencies in our poetry and criticism 
and the new, which has lasted for some ten 
years, broke out violently, owing to some 
depreciatory criticisms promulgated by C. 
Ploug, a journalist and poet belonging to 
the former section. The paper warfare was 
waged with vigour, especially by the latter 
party, our so-called “literary Left,” headed 
by the poets Schandorph and Drachmann ; 
but, like most struggles of the kind, it had 
no particular result, and this all the more 
because political differences were introduced. 
Whatever be one’s esthetic principles, no 
unprejudiced person can deny that the 
younger set of writers—the Realists as they 
are styled (a name that denotes little) in 
opposition to the Romanticists—possess more 
fertility and greater gifts than their rivals. 
Their main characteristics are a habit of 
free thought, an effort at emancipation 
from the traditional ideals and authorities, 
religious and social, as well as a fresher 
and more vigorous style, and often a par- 
tiality for the portrayal of the life and 
ways of the lower classes of the commu- 
nity. The faults of their writings are an 
exaggeration of the tendencies I have 
mentioned and a frequent lack of artistic 
compression. 

In lyrical and epic poetry the literature 
is more abundant than usual; still the 
books published are most of them either 
collections of older poems or insignificant 
attempts of beginners. The numerous 
poems of N. F. 8. Grundtvig, the influential 
poet and theologian who died a few years 
ago, are now being issued in a collected 
shape, and will fill eight volumes, the first 
of which has appeared. His psalms are 
not included in this edition, but a supplement 
containing them is now in type. A small 
volume of posthumous, mostly unimportant, 
poems of our famous storyteller H. C. Ander- 
sen has come out; C. Molbech has brought 
out « new and enlarged issue of his verses; 
and E. Bégh, esteemed as the writer of suc- 
cessful vauderilles and humorous songs, has 
begun an edition of a definitive selection 
‘of his numerous verses in three volumes. 
Most of them are witty satires in light 
forms. Chr. Richard has published, under 
ithe title of ‘Picture Texts,’ a collection of 
‘his fugitive verses in illustration of pictures. 
Among the new volumes of verse H. Drach- 
mann’s again take the foremost place. His 
fairy tale, ‘Eastward from the Sun and 
Westward from the Moon,’ and his national 
epic, ‘Tordenskjold,’ recounting the life of 
our renowned naval hero of the last cen- 
tury, are deserving of almost unqualified 
praise, and while the former work delights 
the reader by an ingenious and fanciful treat- 
ment of the fairy tale in charming verse, he 
admires the latter for its fresh, impetuous 
handling of a subject especially suited to 
the idiosyncrasies of the poet. There is 
also much that is remarkable both in form 
and content in his extensive collection of 
lyrics called ‘Youth,’ but there are also, 





spiteful pieces and confessions of purely 
personal interest that had better have been 
excluded. Finally, this untiring writer 
has also produced a small book in prose, 
‘Lars Kruse,’ in which he endeavours to 
obtain due recognition for the services 
of a Jutland fisherman of this name, who 
has saved many shipwrecked persons; 
and a version of Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
the first that has appeared in Danish. 
‘Childe Harold’ also has just been trans- 
lated with success by Ad. Hansen. I have 
further to mention a collection of ‘Romances 
and Songs,’ by Carl Andersen, and a narra- 
tive poem, ‘The Franciscan,’ by the author 
who adopts the nom de plume “ Diodoros.” 
In spite of some beautiful passages and pro- 
found thoughts, it cannot, as a whole, be 
compared with ‘The Eternal Strife,’ by the 
same author, of which I spoke so highly 
last year. 

In drama we are as badly supplied in 1880 
as in 1879. Only a couple of attempts by 
young writers have appeared, which were, 
however, not acted, and on which I have no 
space to dwell. On the other hand, novels 
are in this as in every other country the 
favourite branch of literature both with 
authors and the public. However, ‘‘many 
are called, but few are chosen.”’ In fact, 
of the numerous fictions—mostly historical— 
published this year, hardly one is a success. 
I may mention an elaborate one by Carit 
Etlar, ‘Salomon Bootsman,’ which de- 
scribes the adventurous deeds of Torden- 
skjold and his companions, but, while pos- 
sessing a share of the well-known merits 
of its author—a gift of narrative and a power 
of drawing humorous characters in ordinary 
life—is destitute of unity and connexion. In 
H. F. Ewald’s ‘Short Tales’ are to be 
found very lifelike scenes from Danish life in 
olden times; his larger romance, ‘Anna 
Hardenberg,’ I must this time content my- 
self with merely naming. ‘Five Tales,’ by 
Schandorph, are often tresh and agreeable, 
and contain good descriptions of character, 
and the longer story, ‘ Little People,’ shows 
power of acute observation and intelligent 
sympathy with ‘little people,” but is 
almost too commonplace and objective; 
‘Sketches of Life and Tales,’ by a clergy- 
man, I. Friis, are sensible and unpreten- 
tious ; ‘ Five Tales,’ by Johanne Schiorring, 
and a more elaborate work, ‘ Cinderella,’ by 
Elfride Fibiger, are both of them pretty, but 
destitute of higher qualities ; finally, there is 
a new volume of popular tales by Thyregod. 
Of the younger novelists who have come to 
the front of late and are represented in 
the records of 1880, K. Gjellerup is un- 
questionably the most distinguished. His 
first production, ‘An Idealist,’ of which I 
spoke highly last Christmas, was followed 
by a novel called ‘ Young Denmark,’ which, 
though full of talent and abounding in 
happy passages, was justly charged with in- 
discretion and want of satisfactory develop- 
ment. His last work, on the contrary, ‘Anti- 
gonos: a Story of the Second Century,’ con- 
tains within the limits of a comparatively 
simple plot an interesting picture of the 
motley religious and social life of Rome and 
the East at the period named. It is full of 
proofs of clever studies and unusual gifts of 
description. The main fault of our younger 
writers, from which Gjellerup is not free, 


unfortunately, a number of polemical and|is the strongly marked Tendenz which 








too often makes of the leading personages 
impossible characters or lifeless shadows 
These defects are more conspicuous in the 
novels of Secher, ‘ Husbands,’ and Fr. 
Elbert, ‘ Fire and Ashes.’ ‘Sad Melodies’ 
a collection of sketches by H. Bang, ons 
mostly immature imitations, and I can but 
name a longer story of his, ‘ Hopeless 
Generations,’ which has just come out. Ip 
some measure in opposition to the modern 
tendency stands M. Rosing’s novel, ‘4 
Romanticist,’ but the idealized hero is g 
failure. To these should be added a rather 
clever novel dealing with Tycho Brahe and 
his times, ‘Evil Stars,’ by A. Hertz, and 
a valuable contribution to folk-lore, the 
collection of ‘Sagas of Jutland,’ by E. T. 
Christensen. 

Of strictly historical works there are but 
few. The most important, or, at any rate, 
that which will find the most readers, is 
the ‘ History of Denmark and Norway at 
the Close of the Sixteenth Century,’ begun 
by Troels Lund. Three volumes of it have 
already appeared, and depict in a lively and 
attractive, if not always critical, fashion the 
country and manners of the time. I have 
further to mention a book on ‘ Valdemar IV. 
(Atterdag),’ by Reinhardt, and a new volume 
of O. Nielsen’s meritorious ‘History of 
Copenhagen.’ Of new biographies and 
autobiographies the most remarkable are 
O. Vaupell’s ‘Peder Griffenfeldt,’ a bio- 
graphy of the renowned Danish statesman 
of the seventeenth century, of which only 
the first volume has as yet appeared; a 
book by J. Hansen, important for the his- 
tory of recent politics. which has been trans- 
lated into English, ‘ Fifteen Years Abroad’; 
finally, three volumes of the ‘ Posthumous 
Papers’ of our great theologian and philo- 
sopher, Siren Kierkegaard. To the his- 
tory of culture and literature belong H. 
Schwanenfliigel’s short but clear ‘ History 
of Ancient Civilization,’ which is not yet 
completed; a popular ‘ History of Danish 
Literature,’ by Winkel Horn; a second 
instalment of a book I have previously 
praised, ‘Out of the Forties,’ by O. Borch- 
senius, and ‘Literary Feuilletons,’ by the 
same author. In his ‘ Realism and Realists’ 
H. Bang has given interesting accounts of 
our newest poets, and sketches of our most 
noted actors are contained in ‘The Danish 
Stage’ of E. Brandes, a spirited but rather 
one-sided work. V. Hoskjiir, who a little 
time ago wrote a description of a ‘Journey 
in Greece,’ has now issued a ‘Journey in 
China, Japan, and India.’ The noted 
artist Elisabeth Jerichau has begun a 
vivacious and richly illustrated narrative of 
her extensive travels. 

In theology and philosophy there is but 
little to mention. Sermons by Bishop 
Martensen and by Grundtvig, belonging to 


his last years, have been published. Hee- . 


gard has written a useful treatise ‘On 
Education,’ not yet finished. The writer 
who takes the nom de plume of “Theodorus” 
has brought out a pamphlet, ‘ Religion and 
Children,’ in which he objects to the incul- 
cation of dogma in the religious instruction 
given in schools. 

Of popular works in natural science I 
can mention only ‘The Forces of Nature,’ 
by A. Paulsen, and ‘Descriptions from 
the Animal Kingdom,’ by Liitken. 

Vicco PETERSEN. 
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FRANCE. 

Since my last yearly résumé nothing has 
appeared worthy of much notice in the 
sphere of metaphysical science; nothing, I 
mean, sufficiently original in character and 
in style to command attention and to chal- 
lenge criticism. It seems as if even the last 
followers of Victor Cousin had said their 
say, and as if the sceptre of philosophy had 
passed for ever into the hands of positivists 
and materialists. The crusade against re- 
ligion, and more particularly against Chris- 
tianity, which had, at any rate, a scientific 
character in the writings of MM. Havet and 
Vacherot, becomes simply ridiculous when 
advocated by MM. Dufay (‘La Légende du 
Christ’) and Wilfrid de Fonvielle (‘Les 
Miracles devant la Science’). M. Ernest 
Renan’s Hibbert Lectures, followed by his 
sketch of Marcus Aurelius, deserve, as may 
well be imagined, to be singled out of the 
mass of books recently published on eccle- 
siastical history, and they contain on the 
relations between Christianity and Roman 
civilization some remarks which, if not 
exactly new, are put in a popular and very 
clear form. Whilst M. Naville defends with 
much learning and eloquence the great 
religious truths which free-thinkers are 
assailing on all sides (‘ Jésus Christ’), the 
principal systems brought forward at various 
times and in various countries to explain the 
mysteries of creation and of man’s place in 
the general order of things are carefully 
investigated, though not always without 
a certain polemical bias. Thus M. Abel 
Hovelacque’s excellent volume on Zoroaster 
and the ‘ Avesta,’ the best account I know 
of Zoroastrism, would have lost nothing in 
scientific value if the author had left out his 
theological crotchets. M. Sayous (‘ Jésus 
Christ d’aprés Mahomet’) discusses a curious 
point in the history of the relations between 
the Jews and the Arabs, and of the con- 
sequences which these relations produced, 
so far as the development of Islamism is 
concerned. The religion of the ancient 
Egyptians seems still to excite the same 
interest as it did in the days of Champollion, 
Young, and Rosellini. M. Pierret (‘ Essai 
sur la Mythologie Egyptienne’), starting 
from a point of view entirely opposite to 
that of M. Maspéro, considers the Egyptian 
system of mythclogy as being the degrada- 
tion of primitive monotheism, whilst the 
translator of Prof. Ebers, on the other hand 
(‘L’Egypte’), sees in it an advance upon a 
primitive form of heathenism. M. Frangois 
Lenormant carries back his researches further 
still, He deals with the very origins of 
humanity, and in a learned work, some por- 
tions of which have already been contributed 
to reviews and magazines (‘ Des Origines de 
YHistoire d’aprés la Bible’), he compares 
the various incidents given in the book of 
Genesis with the traditions which we gather 
from the writings and monuments of the 
Persians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. Not- 
withstanding the very explicit declaration of 
faith prefixed by M. Lenormant to his in- 
teresting volume, I question very much 
whether his critical examination and inter- 
pretation of the sacred text will be accepted 
by the few remaining champions of the old 
orthodox school. It is most encouraging, 
at all events, to see the progress which has 
been made during the last quarter of a 









century in the study of Oriental literature, 
and those amongst my readers who are 
anxious to see the results obtained could 
hardly do better than turn to the recueil of 
articles for which we are indebted to the late 
M. Jules Mohl (‘ Vingt-sept Ans d’ Histoire 
des Etudes Orientales’), and which, after 
having enriched the pages of the Journal 
Asiatique, now come before us, like those of 
M. Garcin de Tassy, in a permanent shape. 
When I have mentioned M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire’s dissertation on Aristotle’s 
metaphysical system I shall have exhausted 
pretty nearly the subject of philosophical 
literature in its serious form, leaving aside 
books of a strictly theological nature, which 
have never, perhaps, been more plentiful 
than they are just now. 

The nineteenth century might well be 
called the age of cyclopsedias. Dictionaries 
of every kind abound, and scarcely a branch 
of science can be named which has not been 
cut up in alphabetical order, and made more 
attractive by the help of woodcuts, steel en- 
gravings, and all the appliances of pictorial 
skill. Take, for instance, the new archzo- 
logical glossary compiled by M. Victor Gay. 
It is, so far as I can judge from the specimen 
issued, an exhaustive répertotre of medizval 
and Renaissance art, and will utterly super- 
sede the ponderous and obsolete labours of 
Ducange, Dom Mabillon, and Dom Mont- 
faucon. What M. Gay is doing so admirably 
for the epoch included between the division 
of the Roman Empire and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, M. Sagliohasforseveral 
years been carrying on for classical antiquity. 
It seems a great pity that this gentleman’s 
‘Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaines’ should be issued in Jivraisons 
appearing at such distant intervals, and that 
we should only now have the seventh fas- 
ciculus of a work which made its first start 
nearly ten years ago. Can it really be that 
we shall never live to see the last instalment 
either of M. Saglio’s dictionary or of M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin’s splendid atlas, two 
parts of which make us, by their beautiful 
finish, their accuracy, and their complete- 
ness, long to possess a work fit to be placed 
on the same line as those of Spruner or of 
Kiepert? The geographical dictionary on 
which M. Vivien de Saint-Martin is engaged 
proceeds at a somewhat more rapid rate, for 
the first volume is now entirely finished, and 
as the collaboration of the wood engraver 
is not required here, greater speed can more 
easily be obtained. M. Elis¢e Reclus and 
his geographical labours naturally suggest 
themselves to me at this point, though the 
‘Nouvelle Géographie Universelle’ does not 
belong to the class of lexicons. The learned 
author has taken leave of the continent of 
Europe, and introduces us now to Asiatic 
Russia. Finally, I shall complete my review 
of geographical publications by an allusion 
to the usual year-book, which also bore in 
years gone by the name of M. de Saint- 
Martin, but is now carried on, with equal 
success and equal talent, by MM. Léger and 
Maunoir. But revenons d nos moutons, that is 
to say, to our dictionaries. The ‘ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens’ belongs to this 
class; it was a standard work even before 
M. Pougin had undertaken to correct the 
unavoidable errors into which the original 
editor, M. Fétis, had fallen, and to post up 
the compilation to the present time. If you 





are hesitating about the choice of a career 
you cannot do better than consult M. 
Charton’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Professions’ ; 
if you want to know the mysteries of edu- 
cation, the history of the University of 
France, and all the details of school-books, 
school discipline, and school methods, take 
up M. Buisson’s ‘ Dictionnaire de Pédagogie.’ 
M. Vapereau’s excellent ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains,’ M. Lalanne’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
de l’Histoire de France,’ and M. Bouillet’s 
‘Dictionnaire Universel d'Histoire et de 
Géographie’ have appeared in a revised 
form. Nor must I forget the third fasciculus 
of the Abbé Ulysse Chevalier’s ‘ Répertoire 
des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age’ ; it 
takes us as far as the letter O, and one more 
instalment will complete the bio-biblio- 
graphical part. Another new archeological 
lexicon remains to be noticed, namely, M. 
Ruelle’s ‘Bibliographie Générale des Gaules,’ 
the first livraison of which is published. 
When complete it is intended to illustrate 
the history, the topography, and the an- 
tiquities of Gaul, from the earliest times to 
the end of the fifth century. 

The colossal dictionary of mediseval French 
begun by M. Godefroy is, within its special 
limits, destined to rival M. Littré’s celebrated 
work in size. I cannot say that it alto- 
gether comes up to the standard of abso- 
lute perfection, but it will certainly cast 
into the shade the lexicon of Sainte-Palaye, 
which, excellent for the time when it was 
composed, is now quite as obsolete as 
Roquefort’s, and should have been allowed 
to remain in its MS. state. The discovery 
of old texts and the labours of grammarians 
founded upon the data supplied by the 
science of comparative philology have ren- 
dered entirely useless even the books of M. 
de Chevallet and M. Gustave Fallot, much 
more the erudition of eighteenth century 
scholars. From glossaries and vocabularies 
to the writings which they are designed to 
illustrate the transition is easy, and here I 
have to notice the valuable publications of 
the Société des Anciens Textes. This year 
the second volume of the Old Testament 
mysteries and miracle plays and the chro- 
nicle of Mont Saint Michel in Normandy 
bear witness to the Society’s earnestness, and 
to the sound scholarship of the editors it 
employs. It would perhaps be desirable 
that greater despatch might be realized in 
the issuing of the various /ivraisons, and that 
the annual instalments were delivered with 
more regularity to the subscribers ; thus the 
interesting ‘Saint Voyage de Jhérusalem,’ 
published only a few weeks ago, was really 
due as far back as 1878. This, however, is 
a mere administrative detail, which I trust 
will speedily be remedied. In the mean- 
while the reprints of the French medizval 
dramas have led to the good result of pro- 
ducing a history of dramatic literature. 
Just as M. Félix Godefroy has replaced 
Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, so M. Petit de 
Julleville bids fair to drive the brothers 
Parfait’s ‘Histoire Générale du Théatre 
Francais’ out of the field. The two volumes 
now before me contain not only an admirable 
history of mysteries and miracle plays, but 
a catalogue raisonné of all these productions, 
so far at least as I am acquainted with 
them. The second and thoroughly revised 
edition of M. Léon Gautier’s ‘ Epopées Fran- 
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proof that the literature of the Middle Ages 
continues to be studied with unflagging en- 
thusiasm. Unfortunately, in some minds 
an admiration for the old chansons de geste, 
the fabliaux, sirventes, ballads, &c., is indis- 
solubly connected with political and eccle- 
siastical tendencies more or less reactionary, 
and M. F. Bruneti¢re, for instance, has pro- 
tested loudly and repeatedly in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes against what he calls the 
medieval craze. M. Bruneti¢re, whose 
articles collected in one volun.e (‘ Etudes 
Critiques sur |’Histoire de la Littérature 
Frangaise’) have at once assigned to him 
a distinguished position in the front rank 
of reviewers, reserves his admiration for the 
masterpieces of the last two centuries; he 
belongs to the school of Boileau, La Harpe, 
M. Désiré Nisard, and M. de Sacy; his 
standard of taste is the ‘ Art Poétique,’ and 
from that standpoint, of course, the whole 
literary crop anterior to Montaigne has no 
value whatever. It is tolerably certain that 
M. Bruneti¢re’s wholesale condemnation will 
not be endorsed by the majority of critics; 
certainly not by MM. Paul Meyer and 
Gaston Paris, whose learned periodical 
Romania is so full of interesting documents 
on medizoval literature in the various branches 
of the Romance family of languages. M. 
Littré, too, is surely entitled to a hearing on 
the side of Langue d’Oil compositions, and 
I take the opportunity of just mentioning 
here the ‘Etudes et Glanures’ in which 
old French lore has supplied the illustrious 
Academician with the materials of impor- 
tant and suggestive articles. 

Periodical literature in its steady increase 
(the first numbers of the Revue Eyyptologique 
and of the Revue del’ Histoire des Religions are 
now before me) supplies the scientific reader 
also with abundant materials for a better 
knowledge of history in all its branches, and 
I need only name the Revue Celtique, Romania, 
the Revue Historique, and the Revue des 
Questions Historiques as well-furnished store- 
houses of solid and thoroughly-digested in- 
formation. Foreign literature has not been 
neglected this year: M. Demogeot, whose 
excellent ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
gaise’ is so deservedly popular, introduces us 
in a couple of handy volumes to Italy and 
Spain on the one side, and to Germany and 
England on the other; M. Hallberg contri- 
butes to M. Lemerre’s useful library a short 
review of English and Slavonic literature ; 
M. Paul Stapfer’s ‘ Etudes sur la Littérature 
Frangaise,’ belonging to the same class as 
M. de Pontmartin’s ‘Samedis,’ may be named 
here, and also M. Schérer’s sketch of 
Diderot, which would be unexceptionable 
if the author had taken more account of 
what English and German critics have had 
to say about D’Alembert’s friend and colla- 
borateur. 

In the sphere of political history the 
most important works I have to mention 
belong to comparatively modern times, for 
M. Duruy’s ‘ Histoire des Romains,’ the 
third volume of which is only just out, can 
hardly be considered as a new production, 
although the beautiful illustrations lavished 
upon it have almost entirely altered its cha- 
racter. Ecclesiastical history is still worthily 
represented by M. Victor Palmé’s reprint 
of the ‘Gallia Christiana,’ the bulky folios 
of which appear in slow but steady regu- 
larity. M. Fournier gives us, under the 









title ‘Les Officialités au Moyen Age,’ an 
admirable history of the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals existing in France between 1180 and 
1328; to the same class of writing belongs 
M. Noél Valois’s monograph on Gulielmus 
Arvernensis (Guillaume d’Auvergne), who 
was Bishop of Paris at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and borrowed chiefly 
from the Arabs the mystical character of 
his philosophy. After an interval of many 
years M. Barthélemy Hauréau publishes at 
last the second division of an important 
history of scholasticism, taking us down to 
the fourteenth century, when medieval in- 
stitutions are beginning to give way in the 
sphere both of politics and of thought. It 
is worth while asking the Middle Ages to 
give an account of themselves and to see 
what were really the conditions under which, 
in those times, society carried on its daily 
task. This has been carefully done by M. 
de Calonne in his ‘ Vie Municipale au XV° 
Siécle,’ and although his observations are 
confined to the districts of Northern France, 
yet we may fairly draw from them inferences 
as to the remaining part of the kingdom. 
But, after all, can any amount of learned 
inquiry and sifting of evidence be put for 
a single moment in comparison with the 
photographs, if Imay use such an expression, 
we find in the memoirs of contemporary 
chroniclers and annalists ? There is Philippe 
de Commynes, for instance, whose immortal 
autobiography gives us the fifteenth century 
to the life, with its marked and broadly 
defined contrasts; Louis XI. and Charles 
the Rash, statecraft and a spurious kind of 
chivalry, the philosophy of history as opposed 
to the naiveté of Villehardouin or the bril- 
liancy of Froissart. M. R. Chantelauze, 
who has been fortunate enough to consult a 
MS. formerly belonging to Diane de Poitiers, 
gives us a new edition of Commynes, 
plentifully illustrated, accompanied by notes, 
glossaries, indexes, &c., and in every respect 
worthy of a conspicuous place in the 
series of historical works which includes 
already Joinville, Guillaume de Tyr, and 
Villehardouin. The previous labours of M. 
Chantelauze had been concentrated chiefly 
upon the minority of Louis XIV. and the 
turbulent Coadjutor of Paris; there is no 
doubt that the two volumes this gentleman 
has published on the Cardinal de Retz will 
be completed by further instalments. In the 
meanwhile M. Chéruel has finished his 
‘Histoire de France sous la Minorité de 
Louis XIV.,’ and M. Zeller, carrying out an 
idea started some years ago by M. Cousin, 
undertakes to rehabilitate in public opinion 
the Constable de Luynes, who after enjoying 
a short tenure of power as the favourite of 
Louis XIII. was systematically calum- 
niated by the champions and admirers of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Viscount de Baillon’s 
monograph on Madame de Montmorency 
belongs to the same epoch. History num- 
bers its ‘good haters’? by hundreds, and 
one of the busiest tasks of our generation is 
to whitewash, or, speaking in a less invidious 
manner, to put in their proper light, the 
victimsof the generation before. Thus Saint- 
Simon is one of the memoir writers who 
have allowed themselves to be most unjustifi- 
ably carried away by prejudice; now we 
can discuss his appreciations en pleine con- 
naissance de cause, and correct them when- 
ever necessary, thanks to the labours of M. 





A. de Boilisle, who has begun for MM. 
Hachette’s “‘Grands Ecrivains ” an edition of 
the memoirs, supplemented from Dangeau’s 
journal and from all the other sources of 
information, either printed or MS., which 
our libraries can yield. The Saint-Simon 
portfolios, too, till lately stupidly withheld 
from students by the authorities of the 
French Foreign Office, are beginning to tell 
their tale, and M. Faugére has found in them 
the materials for two interesting volumes, 
M. Bourelly writes the life of Marshal 
Fabert, a soldier whose career is the best 
illustration of the difficulties of every kind 
which roturiers met with under the reign of 
Louis XIV. in their attempt to do their duty. 
The present volume ends with Fabert’s 
appointment as governor of Sédan in the 
year 1658, The Archives de la Bastille 
continue to furnish M. Ravaisson with 
evidence of the most terrible kind against 
the grand monarque and his system of govern- 
ment. We have now arrived at the last few 
years of the reign, and as we go on we find 
the king’s police more and more tracassiére, 
Jansenists and Huguenots, foreign spies 
and outspoken journalists, are closely 
watched, and when caught immediately 
punished, yet the general discontent has 
arrived at such a pitch that seditious 
meetings are held almost within a stone’s 
throw of the grim fortress. The day of 
retribution was coming, but previous to its 
dawning there was an era of songs and 
vaudevilles, a number of which, preserved in 
Clérembault’s collection, are now reprinted 
for the edification of readers who are fond 
of the anecdotal side of history. The 
‘Chansonnier Historique,’ annotated by M. 
Raunié, and of which four volumes are now 
out, by its gossiping character reminds us 
of the ‘ Registres-Journaux’ of Pierre de 
L’Estoile, still in course of publication and 
invaluable as a source of information re- 
specting the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Amongst the political characters 
alluded to in the satirical pieces of 
M. Raunié’s collection is the Marquis 
d’Argenson, who held the important post 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs under 
Louis XV., and whose biography has lately 
been written by M. Zévort. 

For the history of the Revolutionary epoch 
and of the last century I have also a few 
publications of varying importance to men- 
tion. The interesting memoirs of Prince 
Metternich and of Madame de Rémusat hold, 
of course, the most prominent place, but I 
must not forget the three volumes of bio- 
graphy devoted to Marshal Davout by his 
daughter, Madame de Blocqueville, nor M. 
Jung’s ‘Bonaparte et son Temps.’ This 
latter work, taken up by an account of Na- 
poleon’s early career, is the result of careful 
investigations among the French archives, 
and is only the first instalment of what pro- 
mises to be a valuable publication. M. 
Lanfrey’s severe attack upon the petit caporal 
was sure, however well founded, to produce 
a reaction; M. Amédée Edmond Blanc has 
led the movement in a work meant to show 
the merits of the civil and administrative in- 
stitutions of the first emperor. The library 
of memoirs edited by M. de Lescure receives 
a fresh addition in the shape of a handsome 
volume containing the autobiography of the 
Marquis de Ferriéres; the correspondence 
of the well-known Greek scholar Coray is 
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full of interesting details on the Reign of 
Terror ; and finally I have to mention the 
monographs of Dr. Robinet (‘ Le Procés des 
Pantonistes’) and M. Dubost (‘ Danton et 
la Politique Contemporaine’) on one of the 
leading characters of the French Revolution. 
M. Oaro’s ‘Fin du Dix-huitiéme Siécle’ 
deals chiefly with literary characters and 
social sketches, but M. Wallon, taking up 
the work left unfinished by the late M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux, unfolds before us the 
appalling events which marked the rule of 
the Committee of Public Safety. On more 
recent times we have M. du Bled’s rather 
one-sided history of Louis Philippe, and M. 
Thureau-Dangin’s view of the connexion 
between Church and State during the era 
of the ‘‘ July Government.” The parliamen- 
tary speeches of M. Thiers and M. Gambetta 
bring us to contemporary events, and the 
year-book issued by M. Savary (‘Histoire de 
?Année 1879’) is a very successful attempt 
to condense and arrange in a methodical and 
easy shape a great deal of useful information. 
Foreign history—I mean foreign from the 
French point of view—is represented chiefly 
by M. Forneron’s scholarly life of Philip IT., 
King of Spain, M. Albert du Boys’s history 
of Catherine of Aragon, M. Louis Blanc’s 
‘Dix Ans de l’Histoire d’Angleterre,’ and 
Rosseeuw Saint-Hilaire’s history of Spain, 
the last two volumes of which have been 
lately published. The duodecimo for which 
we are indebted to Madame de Witt (‘ M. 
Guizot dans sa Famille’) is a fitting supple- 
ment to the illustrious statesman’s memoirs ; 
and M. Paul Lacroix, whose ‘ Récits de 
PHistoire de France’ remind me of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ has 
given some curious details of Madame de 
Kriidener, the mystic aventuriére of the Holy 
Alliance. Illustrated works abound, as usual, 
with the return of the Christmas season (M. 
Marne’s ‘Saint Martin,’ M. Charles Yriarte’s 
‘Florence,’ Madame de Witt’s abridgment 
of Froissart’s chronicles, &c.), and also 
publications of a less ambitious character, 
intended for schools, and written for the 
purpose either of vulgarizing the teachings 
of science (M. Hément’s ‘Les Infiniment 
Petits’), or of relating in an attractive manner 
the life of great men (‘ Vie de Kléber,’ ‘ Vie 
de Bayart,’ by D’Aubigné). 1 have not for- 
gotten the excellent series of memoirs and 
documents published by the Société de 
PHistoire de France (‘Gestes des Evéques 
de Cambrai,’ ‘Mémoires de Goulas,’ &c.), 
the new edition of ‘La France Protestante,’ 
M. Charavay’s elegant and tasteful reprints 
of curious documents, and the learned essays 
on various points of archeology contributed 
by the pupils of the schools which the French 
Government maintains at Rome and Athens; 
but want of space obliges me to leave many 
items unnoticed, and to confine myself to 
a bare mention of the principal publications. 

In the domains of imagination and fancy, 
on the other hand, there is very little of real 
importance to record, although I cannot 
observe any falling off in the way of quan- 
tity. M. Sardou’s ‘Daniel Rochat,’ M. de 
Bornier’s ‘ Nocesd’ Attila,’ and M. Derouléde’s 
‘La Moabite’ have been the three dramatic 
events of the year. M. Zola’s ‘Roman 
Naturaliste’ has fallen quite flat after the 
scandal of ‘Nana,’ nor is there much to be 
said in favour of the ‘Soirées de Médan.’ 
Henry Gréville (‘La Cité Ménard’) and 





MM. Erckmann-Chatrian (‘Le Grandpére 
Lebigre,’ ‘Un Vieux de la Vieille’) still 
hold their own in the first rank of con- 
temporary novelists, and M. Victor Hugo 
does not allow us to forget that the im- 
mortal poet of the ‘Feuilles d’Automne’ 
has lost nothing of his vigour. Whilst he 
represents genius of the highest order, M. 
Alphonse Karr, his fellow soldier in the 
romanticist crusade, is still the embodiment 
of wit, humour, and strong common sense. 
The ‘Livre de Bord,’ M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
correspondence (a supplement to which is 
now out), Alexandre Dumas’s memoirs, 
and George Sand’s ‘ Histoire de ma Vie,’ 
will certainly remain the most interesting 
pieces justificatives relating to the literary 
history of France during our own time. The 
list of reprints would alone fill up a long 
article. It includes authors of the sixteenth 
century (‘ L’Heptameron,’ by Marguerite de 
Valois), of the grand siécle (Molicre, La 
Fontaine, La Bruyére), and of the present 
day (Paul Louis Courier, Chateaubriand, 
&ec.). MM. Hachette’s collection, ‘Les 
Grands Ecrivains,” is more than a reprint, 
as one can see by looking over the last two 
instalments (Moliére, vol. v., and Cardinal 
de Retz, vol. v.), where a large number of 
illustrative documents have been introduced. 
M. Francois Victor Hugo’s translation of 
Shakspeare has reached its thirteenth 
volume, and M. Dépret’s literal rendering 
of Charles Lamb’s essays will familiarize 
the French public with a writer till now 
very little known on the other side of the 
Channel. Gustave Masson. 





GERMANY. 


GerMANyY is the land where, as Goethe 
says, ‘‘ every onereads.”” In no other coun- 
try is the proportion of those who cannot 
read and write so small—scarcely a half per 
cent. And since, asthe poet goes on to say, 
there are many who take a book in hand 
only 

Um lesend dariiber ein zweites zu schreiben, 
the yearly increase of literary productivity, 
if not of literary excellence, gradually creates 
a flood of books which threatens to become 
a deluge. 

Poetry and science, amusing literature 
and instructive reading, have like share 
therein. In both branches, as may be sup- 
posed, the modest contingent of works of real 
imagination or learning is overwhelmed by 
a mass of ephemeral and popular effusions. 

Two notable contemporaries, both belong- 
ing to a literary period now almost extinct, 
have this year come before the public for the 
first time in collected editions of their poeti- 
cal works. The one, George Buechner, long 
since dead, belonged to the band of youth- 
ful political enthusiasts whom the reign of 
terror that prevailed in Germany after the 
French revolution of July, and its echoes in 
Hesse and at Frankfort, drove to seek a 
refuge abroad, and either spend long weary 
years in exile, or find, like Buechner, an early 
grave. The other, Ludwig August Frankl, 
entered in 1880 his seventieth year, and is 
one of the few surviving representatives of 
the era of literary suppression, which down 
to 1848 weighed most heavily on the most 
lofty and earnest spirits in Germany, and 
especially in Austria under Metternich’s rule. 
The censorship of those days forced poets 





to take refuge from the effervescence of the 
present in the shadows of the past, or, like 
Riickert and Hammer-Purgstall, to forsake 
German themes in favour of the folk-lore of 
Persia or India or Turkey. George Buech- 
ner, the whilom Giessen student and Bur- 
schenschafter, lives in German literature asthe 
author of the tragedy ‘Julius von Tarent’; 
I. A. Leisewitz only through one work, ‘ Dan- 
ton’s Tod,’ a play written in his twenty-second 
year. But the verdict of Lessing, ‘‘He 
has like a lioness brought only one cub into 
the world,” may be applied tohim. In ten- 
dency, as well as in poetical form, pathos 
of characterization, and fiery expression, 
‘Danton’s Tod’ resembles very closely ‘ The 
Robbers’ of Schiller. Revolutionary hero- 
ism, however, appears to have passed from 
the romantic half-lights of the German 
student world and the Bohemian forests into 
the blood-red morning light of the historical 
revolution. Whether the foaming must of 
the youth who longed to pull down throne 
and altar would in riper years have cleared 
as Schiller’s did, and become a noble wine 
enduring for centuries, is a point that the 
early death of the writer left for ever un- 
settled. A fragment of another ambitious 
drama found among the author’s papers 
has been published for the first time by his 
editor, the novelist K. E. Franzos. It 
resembles its precursor in spirit and form. 
Ludwig August Frankl, like so many 
German writers since Heine and Boerne, a 
Jew by birth, in so far deserves a notable 
place among literary Hebrews that he has 
not only, like B. Auerbach, remained a Jew 
in creed, but has also celebrated Judaism in 
epic and lyric verse, as L. Kompert and 
K. E. Franzos have done in novels and tales. 
His poetical tale ‘ Der Primator,’ a darkly 
coloured picture of Christian hatred of the 
Jews, is aremarkable supplement to Heine’s 
enthralling fragment ‘Der Rabbi von 
Bacharach.’ His Eastern legends, proverbs, 
and pictures of travel deserve a place by 
the side of the gems with which Riickert, 
Hammer-Purgstall, and Bodenstedt have en- 
riched German literature. On the other hand, 
his epics ‘Colombo,’ ‘Don Juan d’ Austria,’ 
but especially the ‘Habsburglied,’ in spite 
of the smoothness of the language and the 
bold gorgeousness of the descriptions, bear 
the impress of the Metternich period and of 
the repressive system under which they saw 
the light, and which forced the poet to seek 
compensation in purity and neatness of 
expression for the lack of free ebullient life. 

To the harvest of the past follows the 
sowing of the younger and youngest genera- 
tions. Three poets who formerly, upon the 
lamentable failure of the first efforts after 
German unity in St. Paul’s Church at 
Frankfort, almost simultaneously stepped 
forward and proclaimed a return to the 
romantic days of knights and minstrels— 
Oscar v. Redwitz, Otto Roquette, and Julius 
Rodenberg—have again come together. 
Otto Roquette, the author of ‘Waldmeisters 
Brautfahrt,’ and Julius Rodenberg, the 
once youthful and sonorous singer, remain, 
in spite of the locks that meanwhile have 
grown grey, their own selves, that is, 
eternally youthful. The third, the writer of 
the maiden ‘Amaranth,’ once extolled as 
the revival of the Christian troubadour, 
who used to carry from drawing-room to 
drawing-room a lute suspended from an 
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azure band, has changed. In the history of 
the monk Odilo, who, in consequence of an 
inward spiritual strife, flies from the cloister 
and enters the life of the world, he has 
given a poetical account of his own con- 
version from being an Ultramontane and a 
foe of the Empire to being a Nationalist and 
a herald of the new Ghibelline Empire. 

As there are aloes that blooom but once, 
so there are poets who become and remain 
celebrated for one song if it passes into the 
mouths of the people. Of this kind was 
the amiable poet Julius Mosen, whose col- 
lected works have been published this year 
by his son with a memoir prefixed. Mosen’s 
thoughtful epic ‘Ahasuerus,’ and also his 
vigorous tragedies ‘ Kaiser Otto III.’ and 
‘Rienzi,’ are forgotten by the German 
reading public; but ‘Die letzten Zehn 
vom vierten Regiment’ and the ‘ Lied von 
Andreas Hofer’ are sung and will be sung 
—often without the author’s name being 
known—so far as ‘‘die deutsche Zunge 
klingt,”’ on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
are now to be found in every German song- 
book. The same may be said of the 
Prussian ex-Minister of Public Worship, 
Heinrich von Muehler, who has left an evil 
name behind him as a reactionary both in 
Church and State. His numerous poems 
collected this year are known to nobody, 
while his drinking song ‘Grad aus dem 
Wirthshaus,’ which dates from the golden 
period of the early Burschenherrlichkeit, 
has been for half a century trolled forth 
wherever ‘‘bemooste Hiiupter’”’ and “ alte 
Herren,” after the good old fashion, swal- 
lowed incredible quantities of beer or wine. 

The Dionysiac frenzy, translated from 
classical Greek to student German, has made 
the author of ‘Gaudeamus’ and of the 
ever thirsty ‘‘Junker von Rodenstein,”’ 
Victor Scheffel, the pet of the drinking 
public, and the chosen model of the 
‘‘fahrenden Poeten.” Arthur Fitger, the 
poet of the “ Fahrenden Leute,” adopts 
in the collection he has published this year, 
‘ Winterniichte,’ an earnest tone, as becomes 
the author of a work remarkable for its 
tendency and form, such as is his tragedy 
‘Die Hexe.’ Julius Wolff, the author of 
the ‘ Wilder Jiiger,’ a piece which rapidly 
attained a great popularity, has followed it 
up with a ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ couched in a simi- 
larly romantic strain. Rudolf Baumbach, 
the most gifted of the many imitators of 
Scheffel, has, under the title of ‘ Frau Holde,’ 
the German name of ‘‘ Lady Venus” in the 
saga of his native Thuringia, enriched the 
poetical treasury of the German people with 
a poem which in its subject matter is a 
variation of the legend of ‘ Zlatorog,’ which 
he published some years ago, but, from its 
spontaneity of tone and musical form, 
belongs to the few pearls of this year’s 
literature. 

Compared with this Bacchic tumult, the 
‘Lieder der Freude’ of Siegfried Lipiner, 
which strive after depth, and the rather 
turgid as well as ambitious, but somewhat 
incomprehensible ‘ Weihgesiinge’ of the 
once impressionable Adolf vy. Schack, seem 
to be inspired by Orpheus. But that, in 
spite of this mystic origin, not in secret 
darkness, but, according to the old saying, in 
wine is wisdom to be found, has been again 
gloriously shown by Fr. Bodenstedt in his 
newest collection of sayings, the lays and 





aphorisms of Omar Chadjah, an undoubted 
relation of Mirza Schaffy of happy memory. 
The poet made a tour this year in the United 
States, and as a reader of his own verses 
gained the applause of all the German 
settlers in America. The latter do not con- 
tent themselves with féting the poets and 
poetry of the Fatherland, but they begin, 
as the poems of the German-American 
Caspar Batz show, to write for themselves. 
The Germans of the Transatlantic republic 
thus tread the path which the Germans of 
republican Switzerland, to their honour 
and profit, have never quitted. In spite of 
centuries of political separation, the German 
citizens of Switzerland have formed, in a 
literary point of view, a section of the great 
German nation ever since the days of 
Salomon Gessner and Albrecht v. Haller. 
The current year, too, has produced a new 
German lyric poet of Swiss nationality, 
Rudolf Niggeler; and Ernst Heller’s collec- 
tion of ‘Singers in Helvetia’s Valleys’ bears 
witness to the goodly group of German 
poets living in the land between the Rhine 
and the Alps, many of whom, such as the 
Byronic Ferdinand von Schmidt (of Berne), 
August Corrodi (of Winterthur), Alfred 
Hartmann (of Soleure), &c., have long been 
in good repute in Germany. 

To the drama of this year belongs Arthur 
Fitger’s tragedy ‘Die Hexe,’ not, indeed, 
by date of composition, but by date of 
representation. The author, a native of 
Lower Saxony, has taken his material, 
scene, and customs from the same powerful, 
original East Frisian race from which 
the remarkable dramatic sketcher of 
character, Heinrich Kruse, has derived 
the plot and characters of his play ‘Die 
Griifin.’ Trifling circumstances, such as the 
recurrence of the same or slightly altered 
names, betray the fact that ‘Die Griifin’ 
has not been without influence on Fitger’s 
tragedy. On the other hand, the conception 
of the plot as well as the delineation of the 
characters and the curt, dramatic prose are 
original features. The heroine is a Frisian 
chdtelaine who, under the guidance of a 
Jewish philosopher and after earnest study, 
has broken both with her religion and with 
all belief in a God, and thereby has not only 
earned the reputation of a heretic among the 
people, but has lost the lover of her youth, 
who has returned after a long absence, and, 
recoiling from the atheist, gives his heart to 
her younger and orthodox sister. Convinced 
that she is right, the heroine defies the de- 
luded people and her once-loved sister, forces 
her faithless lover to follow her to the altar, 
and, breaking down at the threshold of the 
village church, declares before the excited 
multitude her disbelief in the Church’s creed. 
She is besieged in her castle, and after she 
has, of her own free will, given up her lover 
and united him with her sister, she dies in 
the moment of deliverance under the knife 
of a fanatic Puritan, who regards the murder 
of the heretic as a duty pleasing to God. 
With great tact the author has fixed the 
date of his play for the time of the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Westphalia, and 
placed the scene on the borders of en- 
lightened Holland, where Lutheran Frisians 
and Miinster Catholics come in collision. 
Consequently he can account naturally for 
the influence of the Spinozistic philosopher, 
who has fled here from Amsterdam, as well as 





for the common hostility of the Lutheran and 
Catholic peasantry—who are led by a zealous 
schoolmaster and an unfrocked Jesuit father 
and in spite of differences of creed believe 
in one God—towards their foe, the heretic 
who abjures a God. The energy with which 
the poet has depicted the wild Frisian nature 
breaking out in his heroine when she per- 
ceives her sister’s love for the bridegroom 
who has just been restored to her, and hag 
made her, instead of spending herself senti- 
mentally in weak emotion, stand upon her 
own good right with unshaken firmness, 
shows dramatic power. The organic con- 
struction of the action of the play, the gene- 
rally effective closes of the acts, the pic- 
turesque setting of the drama, and especially 
the scenes betore the church and in the 
burning castle, show a theatrical knowledge 
rare among German playwrights. Origin- 
ality of idea, forcible and concise dialogue, 
and bold and sharply defined characteriza- 
tion, even in the subordinate parts, assure 
to the writer his place among living drama- 
tists next to Ferdinand von Saar, the creator 
of the powerful figures of the Emperor 
Henry V. and of Pope Gregory VII. (in 
his double tragedy ‘Heinrich IV.’), and 
Heinrich Kruse, the author of the ‘ Griifin,’ 
‘Brutus,’ ‘Moritz von Sachsen,’ ‘ Rosa- 
munde,’ ‘Kénig Erich von Schweden,’ and 
the tragedy brought out this year, ‘Der 
Verbannte,’ who in their turn do not disown 
their indebtedness on the one side to H. v. 
Kleist, on the other to the ‘‘kraftgenialen ” 
dramatists (Grabbe, Hebbel, &c.). In the 
latter there is this peculiarity: that the 
action, which, according to the father of the 
laws of poetry, is the first requisite in a 
drama, ‘‘ its soul,’’ is with them the second, 
and that the delineation of character, 
which, according to Aristotle, is the second 
requisite, is with them the first. The 
action, which, according to Aristotle, not 
only may be more philosophical than the 
history itself, but ought to be more so, is 
copied from the history as faithfully as 
possible, and the delineation of the characters 
is worked out upon the leading outlines with 
minute care ; on the other hand, the organic 
construction and the limits of dramatic pro- 
priety are not unfrequently disregarded. 
But neither here nor elsewhere has Kruse 
gone so far as the author of ‘ Rosamunde’ 
is represented to have gone by the mistrans- 
lation of an expression in my last year’s 
review of German literature. The passage 
ran: ‘The queen is made to surrender her- 
self to a servant before the eyes of the 
spectators.” Nothing of the kind occurs in 
the drama. The true sense was: ‘‘The 
queen made a servant believe that she has 
surrendered herself to him before spectators.” 
Probably the predominance of the narra- 
tive vein which runs through the situations 
of Kruse’s dramas, sharply chiselled as they 
are as pictures of character, may account for 
the fact that, with the exception of his 
‘Countess,’ which has succeeded in getting 
a footing on the German stage, none of his 
other plays has found its way on to the 
boards; as a poet this is doing him great in- 
justice. The same narrative vein is met with 
in his last work, which gives a representation 
of the history of the well-known Danish 
minister Count Korfitz Ulfeld, and of his 
ambitious wife Leonora Christina, a princess 
of royal blood. The piece is drawn care- 
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fully from the life, according to the memoirs 
of the Countess Ulfeld, and is rich in admir- 
able scenes and details of character. The 
dénoiment is true to history; the banished 
man meets his death in a lonely skiff 
among the reeds of the Rhine; but such a 
solution is decidedly weak as the cata- 
strophe of a tragedy. An earlier drama 
by the same author, ‘Kénig Erich,’ 
depicted the tragic fate of the Swedish 
“peasant-king,” the eldest son of Gustavus 
Vasa, who chose a girl of humble origin 
to share his throne, and who died in a 
state of madness, ruined by the hatred of 
his younger brothers and the jealousy of the 
aristocracy. ‘This drama hasthis year found 
a pendant in a play of the same name by 
Josef Weilen, which by the side of Kruse’s 
richly coloured picture of character has the 
appearance of a highly finished water- 
colour. In the ‘“‘mad” but not ignoble 
king—who is as reckless in his love 
as in his hate, who prefers the Swedish 
a girl Karin to the maiden Queen of 
ingland, who raises his own hand against 
the rebellious aristocracy and strikes them 
down by a bloody command, who loses his 
reason at the sight of the blood which was 
thus unwisely but not undeservedly spilt, 
and who receives the poisoned cup from the 
hand of the very rebel brother whom he had 
generously pardoned—we have an eminently 
tragsic character. His conduct on the throne 
and his sufferings in prison remind one 
somewhat of Shakspeare’s Richard II. 
Kruse allows us to see Erich’s bloody deeds 
without any disguise, but contrives to give 
them a softening counterpoise by describing 
the tenderness of his love and his generosity 
towards his brother. Weilen, on the other 
hand, endeavours to bring the king nearer 
to us as a human being by making him 
lose his reason before the end of the play, 
and thus causing his fall and murderous 
actions to ensue without his being actually 
burdened by the guilt of bloodshed. Weilen’s 
Erich is more deeply affecting but also more 
feminine, Kruse’smoretragic butmanlier. In 
his description of the growth of Erich’s mad- 
ness and its sudden outburst Weilen has 
been highly successful. Adolf Wilbrandt, in 
his tragedy of ‘Robert Kerr,’ is not so suc- 
cessful in the motives he introduces to ac- 
count for the gradual transition and sudden 
change from honest frankness and love of 
truth to falsehood, deceit, treachery, and as- 
sassination. The history of the favourite of 
James I. of England who was raised to the 
rank of Duke of Somerset, and who, at the 
instigation of his wife, causes his friend and 
benefactor Overbury to be cast into the 
Tower and treacherously murdered, has 
been made use of by the poet as a means 
of depicting the character of a thoroughly 
upright and truthful young man, who, 
through his love for his wife (a second Lady 
Macbeth), allows himself to be led into 
committing a most foul breach of friend- 
ship. The opening of the piece—the meet- 
ing between the young Scotchman and the 
truth-loving king in the temple of truth 
which the latter has built, and the courtship 
of Frances—is most graceful and captivating. 
The portrait of James is a cabinet picture ; 
the sudden change in the hero remains a 
psychological enigma; and the attempt to 
reconcile us to the husband and wife, in the 
face of death, by their mutual love for each 





other, proves vain, owing to the moral dis- 
gust aroused in us by their cowardly as well 
as treacherous behaviour. Whereas in this 
tragedy the point turns upon a common 
species of crime, which ought rather to have 
been brought before a law court than before 
a theatrical public, in Ferdinand von Saar’s 
‘Tempesta,’ as in Lessing’s ‘ Emilia Galotti,’ 
the point turns upon a “shadow,” a 
“nothing,” which, through the jealousy of 
the husband or the over-sensitiveness of her 
conscience, takes the impress of tragic guilt. 
‘“Tempesta” is the name given tothe Dutch 
painter of sea-pieces Molyns, to characterize 
his stormy disposition. Upon an unfounded 
suspicion that his wife has given ear to whis- 
perings of love from his aristocratic friend 
and host, he falls into a state of frenzy and 
murders his innocent wife, to free her from 
temptation. As Emilia Galotti, who cannot 
answer for herself, beseeches her father to 
take her life, Giovanna prays her husband 
to send her toa distance. The finely con- 
ceived motive and the rhythmical prose, 
which at times has a true poetic ring in it, 
are a sort of reminiscence of Lessing; yet 
the meagre plot and the want of episodical 
actions and figures make the otherwise im- 
portant work appear too much like a mere 
dramatic sketch. The latest dramatic work 
of Martin Greif, the eminent lyric poet, 
bears the stamp of being an_ historical 
piece written for some special occasion. 
Its title is ‘Prinz Eugen,’ and it depicts 
in glowing colours the triumph of that 
‘Prince Eugene, the noble knight,” who in 
the national ballad is celebrated as the con- 
queror of the Turks, over his detractors and 
enemies at the imperial court at Vienna. 
Another piece, called ‘ Das Dokument,’ from 
the pen of the lyric poetess Wilhelmina, 
Countess Wickenburg-Almasy (whose hus- 
band, Albrecht, Count Wickenburg, has 
this year published a very successful transla- 
tion of Tennyson’s ‘ Harold’ into German), 
has for its subject a romantic occurrence in 
the annals of the Byzantine Empire, which 
the author has handled in a very graceful 
manner. It relates the story of the love of 
the politic Empress Eudocia for her mili- 
tary commander Romanus, who was con- 
demned to death as a rebel, but whom she 
raised from the prison to the throne as her 
husband. This last piece, like Saar’s 
‘Tempesta,’ has not yet been brought before 
the footlights. The ingenious writer of 
fairy tales, Von Vutlitz, has given us a 
reminiscence of the Iffland family in his 
‘Rolf Bernd’; the humorous satirist Paul 
Lindau a serious ‘ tendency piece” in his 
‘Griifin Lea,’ a somewhat late variation of 
the well-nigh antiquated theme of més- 
alliance and Jewish emancipation; and A. 
L’Arronge, the genial-hearted Volksdichter, 
a sentimental comedy called ‘Haus Lonei.’ 
The first two have won a rather doubtful 
success, the last-mentioned approval some- 
what undeserved. Hamerling’s ‘Lord 
Lucifer,’ which is written in the form of a 
dialogue, but is called by the author a 
comedy, is garnished with wearisome philo- 
sophical problems and grotesque traits of 
character ; the hero is a splenetic lord, and 
the plot is borrowed from a well-known oc- 
currence in the life of the once famous lady 
painter Angelica Kauffmann. 

The new novels present us with familiar 
names. The gates of Freytag’s hall of 





‘ Ancestors’ have finally closed this year. 
Auerbach, Spielhagen, Ebers, and others 
have contented themselves with works of 
smaller size. Auerbach’s ‘Brigitta’ is 
a simple but powerful delineation of 
peasant life in Swabia, in dealing with 
which his is a master hand. S§Spiel- 
hagen’s ‘Qui si sana’ takes as its title 
the comforting words from an inscription 
over the door of an hospitable inn in the 
island of Capri, and is a love story that is 
tragic inits ending. The renowned Egypto- 
logist has added another volume to his 
archeological pictures from the country of 
the Pharaohs in a simple story, entitled 
‘Die Schwestern,’ from the days of the first 
Ptolemy ; in this novel the principal figures 
are two charming Greek sisters who serve 
in the temple of Serapis and a philosophical 
recluse. Ferdinand Meyer, the author of 
the historical novel ‘Georg Jenatsch,’ gives 
us in his last novel, ‘ Der Heilige,’ the bio- 
graphy of the politic minister of Henry II. of 
England and the subsequent martyr of the 
Romish Church, Thomas a Becket. It is 
written in a simple, archaic style, with 
some romantic additions, and is narrated by 
an honest Swiss countryman, whose fate has 
cast him upon the shores of the British Isles, 
and who, as a skilful archer, is made 
one of the king’s body-guard, and thus 
becomes mixed up with the tragic death of 
the Chancellor. Alexander Schindler, a 
romanticist of rather late date, whose 
medieval tale, ‘Schelm von Bergen,’ enve- 
loped in a ‘‘moon-illumined, magic night,” 
exhibited such sharp polemical features, 
has this year published a tale entitled ‘ Die 
Goldschmieds Kinder,’ which is adorned 
with all the charms description can give of 
German and Italian middle-class life in the 
days of the Reformation and the Renaissance. 
Theodor Storm, the Meissonier of the Ger- 
man style of novel-writing, has again, in 
his ‘Sihnen des Senators,’ given us a cabinet 
picture of North Albingian middle-class life, 
attractive in the smallest of frames, owing to 
its accurate delineation of character and truth 
to nature. Of the latest style of French ro- 
mance we have an echo in Rudolf Lindau’s 
‘Ausder guten Gesellschaft,’ which ismarked 
by the photographic accuracy of its descrip- 
tions; also in Theodor Fontane’s finely = 
tale, ‘L’Adultera,’ descriptive of middle-class 
life in Berlin, in which he gives an undis- 
guised psychological exposure of social aber- 
rations. Heinrich Laube, a veteran in the 
field of literature, has once more ventured 
upon its slippery ground with a three-volume 
novel, ‘Die Boehminger,’ the hero of which 
isa descendant of the philosophical shoemaker 
Jacob Boehme of Girlitz, who as a student 
becomes involved in the raid against the 
demagogues in Germany in the third decade 
of the present century. Friedrich Uhl, who 
originally showed talent for describin 

scenery, but has in his latest works exhibite 

a decided turn for well-conceived artistico- 
historical narratives, has come forward with 
an historical novel, ‘Die Botschafterin,’ from 
the days of the last kings of Poland; Rudolf 
von Gottschall, the publicist and literary his- 
torian, with a social romance, ‘ Das Goldene 
Kalb,’ the materials for which are taken 
from the latest exhibitions of the financial 
fever. Wilbrandt also, the productive dra- 
matist, and Franzos, the drastic delineator 
of semi-Asiatic peasant life, have both con- 
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tributed to this year’s literature, the former 
issuing a good-natured romance depicting 
artist life, called ‘ Meister Amor,’ and 
the latter a Polish pendant to H. von 
Kleist’s classic novel ‘ Michael Kohlhaas,’ 
the title of which is ‘Ein Kampf um’s 
Recht,’ and, like the first mentioned, gives 
the story of an honest fanatic who is driven 
to help himself by crime when justice is 
denied him. Among the writers of smaller 
novels during the past year I may here 
mention the clever novelist Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, who has likewise published 
some hundred ‘Aphorismen,’ which in part 
are finely drawn; her ‘Lotti die Uhrma- 
cherin’ is a carefully finished delineation of 
character, which appeared in that excellent 

eriodical Die Deutsche Rundschau; also Paul 

eyse’s profound and pessimistic idyl ‘ Die 
Eselin,’ which appeared in Lindau’s journal 
Nord und Siid. These two works are both 
gems of their different kinds. 

In the same way as a romance resembles 
real life, many a life resembles a romance. 
An inferior actor in a suburban Berlin 
theatre did not receive at his cradle the 
promise that he would one day become the 
intimate friend of a king and the military 
confidant of the greatest drill-sergeant 
of his day, the Czar Nicholas. ‘ Hofrath” 
Louis Schneider’s autobiography (in which, 
in his vanity, he throws as much light 
upon himself as possible) is worth reading 
as a contribution to the history of his day 
and of life at the Prussian and Russian 
courts. The author, a born courtier and 
flatterer, was reader to King Frederic Wil- 
liam IV., and a favourite of the Czar, who 
invited him to his manouvres in order to 
have his (the civilian’s) opinion respecting 
the demeanour and uniforms of his troops, and 
also induced him, who was more Russian in 
his feelings than a born Russian, to supply 
confidential reports about the Prussian 
court and state, and about his royal brother- 
in-law, ‘‘the poet.” What a contrast 
between the merry-maker who stoops volun- 
tarily to become an informant, and the 
inspired artistic spirit whose political enthu- 
siasm drew him away from the thoughtful 
weer oe of his studio, and led him to 

ecome the head of the provisional govern- 
ment of his native Saxony during the insur- 
rection of May, 1849, in Dresden! The 
architect of the Dresden Theatre and of the 
Zurich Polytechnicum, the reviver of the 
antique polychromy, and the author of the 
classic work on ‘Style’—the late Gottfried 
Semper—has found a loving biographer in 
his son, Hans Semper ; but the many-sided- 
ness of the father’s extraordinary nature 
has not been by any means exhausted by 
him. Besides this work, we have the bio- 
graphies of the Swiss poet Albrecht von 
Haller, by Adolf Frey; that of the Chancel- 
lor von Wiichter, the celebrated professor of 
law, by his equally famous pupil, Prof. 
Bernhard Windscheid; and that of Benedikt 
Waldeck, the German politician and leader 
of the Liberal party in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, from the pen of his no less well-known 
political friend H. B. Oppenheim. The 
well-nigh forgotten author of the didactic 

oem ‘ Die Alpen’ (Von Haller) has had the 
onour done him of being, as a didactic 
poet, called Schiller’s prototype, in whose 
ms we may find numerous echoes of 
predecessor, who had himself studied 





medicine. Further, a new biography of 
Goethe, by the industrious H. Duentzer, and 
a pamphlet by Bielschowsky, on Friederike 
Brion of Sesenheim, have also come to light, 
without exactly bringing much light with 
them. On the other hand, in Pirazzi’s 
‘Aus Offenbach’s Vergangenheit,’ and in 
L. Geiger’s ‘ Goethe-Jahrbuch,’ as well as 
in the correspondence of the La Roche 
family, there have appeared recently some 
hitherto unknown letters of the poet and of 
his mother, the ‘‘ Frau Rath,” to the family 
André and their relative, Rahel d’Orville. 
In the above-mentioned ‘ Jahrbuch’ the life 
of the ‘child’? Bettina v. Arnim has been 
lovingly portrayed by her son-in-law, Her- 
mann Grimm, and the able literary historian, 
Wilhelm Scherer, has presented new points 
of view respecting unfinished and enig- 
matical poems of the great master, ¢.., 
‘Pandora’ and ‘Satyros.’ From the pen of 
the last-named ingenious literary historian 
there is also appearing (in parts) a ‘ Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte,’ which is almost the 
only learned book on this subject that is 
free from the pedantic dust of the school- 
room, and, in spite of many bold and ven- 
turous assertions, developes a clear and 
unprejudiced picture of the beginnings of 
German literature. As Scherer himself 
belongs to the school of the fathers of 
German literary history—the brothers Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm—we have in Otto 
Brahm, the author of some interesting 
studies on German plays of chivalry (an out- 
come of Goethe’s ‘ Gitz von Berlichingen ’), 
a disciple of Scherer’s school. A pleasing 
and characteristic picture of the above- 
named two brothers has been revived in 
the publication by Wendeler of a long 
series of their letters to Von Meusebach, 
the eccentric but learned bibliophil and col- 
lector of books, a figure ad /a Hoffmann. 
The latter has awakened from a well de- 
served literary death-sleep a spur-clattering 
dramatist belonging tothe days of Gitz, Count 
Tirring Seefeld. The reviving fondness for 
the artistic and literary productions of by- 
gone times has called forth a flood of works 
upon the one still existing remnant of the 
medizval style of drama, the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, among others those of Ed. 
Devrient and Aug. Hartmann. There has 
also been published the earliest existing 
text of the Passion Play, from an Augsburg 
MS. of the year 1662 from the monastery of 
SS. Afra and Ulrich. The history of art 
always goes hand in hand with the history 
of literature. In addition to the compre- 
hensive works of Jac. von Falke, ‘ Costume- 
geschichte der Culturvilker,’ and Starke, 
‘Systematik und Geschichte der Archiologie 
der Kunst,’ as also the artistico-historical 
publications of numerous societies of art and 
archeology, we have treatises of smaller 
size, but valuable in substance, such as 
Ernst Foerster’s praiseworthy ‘ Farnesina 
Studien,’ Lermolieff’s (a nom de plume of 
Morelli, the Senator of the Italian kingdom) 
‘Werke lItalienischer Meister in den 
Gallerien von Dresden, Berlin, und Miin- 
chen,’ and likewise the small but ex- 
cellent ‘ Katechismus der Kunstgeschichte,’ 
by Bruno Bucher. The comprehensive 
collective work ‘ Kunst und Kiinstler,’ by R. 
Dohme—a richly illustrated collection of, in 
part, most carefully written biographies of 
artists, among which A. Springer’s ‘Rafael 





und Michelangelo’ must rank first—is about 
coming to an end. Ernst Guhl’s praise- 
worthy collection of ‘Kiinstlerbriefe’ hag 
been enriched by a new volume. Alfred von 
Wurzbach, editor of the ‘ Goldene Bibel,’ a 
splendid edition of the New Testament 
which is richly adorned with pictures by the 
most eminent artists of every age and school, 
without this being exactly an advantage to 
the internal harmony of the book, has trans- 
lated Houbraeken’s ‘Schowburg,’ the Dutch 
Vasari, into German, and added a critical 
commentary to it. The study of the his- 
tory of art has been on the increase in 
Germany during the last few years, and 
has been greatly encouraged by the Austrian 
Museum for Art and Industry in Vienna (in 
imitation of the South Kensington Museum 
in London), most admirably managed by 
Kitelberger, Falke, Bucher, and others. 
These artistic and scientific efforts have for 
more than sixteen years had a centre for 
discussion in Liitzow’s illustrated Zeitschrift 
Sir bildende Kunst, which periodical has for 
some time past been followed by Janitschek’s 
Repertorium fiir Kunstgeschichte. Alfred 
Woltmann, one of the most active cham- 
pions of the Kunstwissenschaft, which has only 
during the last few decades taken reot in 
Germany, died before his time last year. 

To the large publications connectéd with 
the excavations that have been carried on 
by Conze and others, at the expense of 
the Austrian Government, in the island of 
Samothrace, where considerable remains , of 
foundations of the temples of the ancient 
Cabiri have been brought to light, an- 
other volume was added this year, which 
is the last of the series. Respecting 
the much more important discoveries in 
Olympia and Pergamus, which the German 
Government have been making, the public 
have as yet received only preliminary 
reports. The ‘Trojan War” which for 
more than ten years has been carried on 
between Schliemann, the digger of the trea- 
sures of Priam, and the professors of Greek 
in Germany, has through Schliemann’s last 
work, ‘ Ilios,’ now taken a turn which may 
lead to peace. Schliemann, who has on his 
side eminent men such as Virchow and 
others, still maintains that he has in the hill 
of Hissarlik, ten métres below the surface, 
found a burned city with a gateway towards 
the west as well as a treasure of gold; but 
he no longer declares this town to be Troy, 
the gate to be the Sceean Gate, or the 
treasure that of the king “ skilled in hurling 
the lance.” Glaucus has exchanged his 
golden armour for brazen mail. 

The love of wandering shown by the old 
Teutons is still displayed in their descend- 
ants. The Rémerziige of the German em- 
perors have nowadays assumed the form of 
a Culturkampf; but the journeys to Rome 
of German artists, patrons of art, and poets 
have not ceased with Carstens, Winkelmann, 
and Goethe. Wilh. Rossmann’s letters 
from Southern Italy prove that even after 
Gregorovius and Stahr one may give an 
account of unseen things on ‘the shores 
of the Cyclops and Sirens.” Another book 
by the same author, called “ gastfahrten” 
to Rome and the monasteries of Mount 
Athos, which is devoted more to religious 
than to artistic objects, shows that as a 
Protestant ‘“‘ visitor ’’ one acquires a sharp 
eye for the peculiarities of the Catholic and 
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Orthodox Greek Churches. The “old diplo- 
matist ” who has published the impressions 
of his travels in Persia and Turkey under 
the phil-Hellenic name of ‘‘ Charikles ” was 
evidently enticed to the East by the ‘“ black 
spot” of the Eastern Question. The danger 
that within a short time the mysterious 
people of the future who herd around the 
Kremlin, with its hundred towers, might 
establish their sovereignty upon the ruins 
of that faith which built the Alhambra, may 
have induced the thoughtful and intellectual 
traveller Max Nordau to write his instructive 
and graphic account of travel, ‘Vom Kreml 
zur Alhambra’; Pigge’s book carries the 
reader to Africa; Lauth, the learned and 
caustic Aigyptologist, perhaps intends his 
‘ Bilder aus Aegyptens Vorzeit’ to be a supple- 
ment to G. Ebers’s splendid but almost too 
poetic work, ‘ Aegypten’; this latter, again, 
has its pendant in Emil Schlaginiweit’s 
‘Indien in Wort und Bild’; the author is a 
member of the celebrated family of Asiatic 
travellers. A book that marks an epoch, by 
another member of this family, ‘ Reisen in 
Indien und Hochasien,’ by Hermann v. 
Schlagintweit, has just been brought to a 
close by a fourth volume. The highland 
of Europe, Tyrol, the stronghold of taith— 
which by the number of its monasteries and 
the piety of its inhabitants reminds one of 
Tibet—has found unholy, but all the more 
active, patrons in the good-natured satirist 
L. Steub, who writes ‘Aus Tyrol,’ and also 
in J. F. Lentner, with his ‘Aus Tyrol und 
Oberbayern’; the last-mentioned author 
has again appeared before the public after 
having for long been undeservedly forgotten. 

History belongs to geography as time to 
space. An epoch-making work worthy to 
take its place by the side of those of Ranke, 
Mommsen, Sybel, Droysen, &c., has not 
appeared this year, although the historical 
libraries, such as the ‘ Geschichte in Einzel- 
darstellungen’ of Oncken, and the quondam 
Heeren-Ukert series of histories of individual 
kingdoms and countries, have been actively 
carried on. Historical monographs and 
memoirs therefore come to the front. Not- 
able among the first class are a tasteful 
lecture of Felix Dahn on ‘ Die Alemannen- 
schlacht bei Strassburg’; a tractateon Herzog 
Albrecht von Brandenburg-Preussen and his 
court preacher Funke, known by his tragic 
end under the charge of treason, by C. 
Albert Hase, a son of the Church historian 
of that name, who was styled the Lutheran 
Pope; and an account, derived from the 
State archives of Berlin and Vienna, of 
the relations between Austria and Prussia 
before and after the accession of Joseph II., 
by G. Wolf. The last-named brochure is a 
sign of the historical interest which the cen- 
tenary of Joseph’s accession excited in that 
ruler’s life. The second half of the eigh- 
teenth century saw Plato’s wish fulfilled—to 
besure, not in the sense that, as he desired, the 
philosophers became rulers, but in that that 
the rulers, male and female, were philoso- 
phers. Frederick the Great, Catherine II., 
and the Emperor Joseph formed a philo- 
sophical trefoil. Of these enlightened 
despots, all German born, Frederick was 
the sharpest, Catherine the most spirituelle, 
and Joseph undoubtedly the noblest. His 
despotism, as An. Griin has said of him, 
was like that of the day, whose sun will not 
endure night and mist near it. Every step 





he took as ruler of his dominions was an 
advance against inherited circumstances and 
ills, although, as his keen-sighted rival 
Frederick remarked, he often took the second 
step before the first, and therefore, towards 
the close of his unfortunately short life, he 
was forced to retrace many steps. The ruler 
who first granted toleration in his Catholic 
states to Protestants and Jews, dissolved 
countless monasteries, and resisted the pre- 
tensions of the Papacy, whose memory is 
consequently considered accursed by the 
Ultramontanes, has shared the lot of the 
saints. Round his person a cycle of legends 
has formed among the people. The Bohe- 
mian peasants, whom he had freed from 
serfdom, would not, years after his decease, 
believe that he was dead ; they thought that 
his and their foes held him prisoner some- 
where. The consequence is that he has 
found only enemies or blind admirers. A his- 
tory of Joseph, such as Arneth has written 
of Maria Theresa, has yet to be composed. 
Collections of materials and anecdotes, such 
as those of Bermann, Wendrinski, &c., in 
spite of the abundance of their contents, 
do not deserve the name of histories—a 
title which, on the other hand, is fully 
merited by the thoroughgoing and tasteful 
‘Culturbilder aus Oesterreich,’ written by 
Adam Wolf on the model of the classical 
German ‘ Culturbilder’ of G. Freytag, and 
also by the similar ‘Culturbilder aus Bohmen’ 
of J. Svatek. An interesting picture of 
civilization is given by Adolf Streckfuss in 
his ‘ Fiinfhundert Jahre Berliner Geschichte,’ 
which traces the development of the ‘ Me- 
tropolis of Intelligence” from the fishing 
hamlet of Altkéln on the Spree—where even 
towards the end of the seventeenth century 
the courtiers at the court of the Great 
Elector went to his highness’s palace on 
stilts, on account of the mire—to the cos- 
mopolitan capital of the empire, where, 
instead of junkers of the Mark, crowned 
heads and dukes flock to the emperor’s 
court. ' 
The brilliant period of the new era has 
also found its critics. Herr v. Treitschke 
will not be the only person to call Bruno 
Bauer’s ‘Zur Orientirung iiber die Bis- 
marck’sche Aera’ a bitter, bad pamphlet. 
The solitary adherent of the Hegelian State 
absolutism, which paved the way for the 
Ceesarism of to-day, subjects the latter and 
its foremost champion to a criticism the 
pitiless tone of which might be envied by 
the apostles of ‘la revanche” on the other 
side of the Rhine. The Napoleonic Im- 
perium and the new German Empire 
are to him the beginning of secular, as 
the Vatican Council is the beginning of 
spiritual, Ceesarism. The foreign policy of 
the Chancellor, vis-d-vis Napoleon ITI. and 
Gortschakoff, appears to him a second edi- 
tion of the policy of Frederick William IT. 
of Prussia in relation to the French Republic 
and the partition of Poland. The internal 
policy of Bismarck seems to him to consist 
in leading the domestic parties against one 
another, and, when they have served his 
purpose, reducing them to a passive con- 
dition. People and popular representation 
worn out, the power of initiative of the 
whole nation in all branches of industrial 
industry, science, and art, and that of the 
Parliament in legislation, hampered, the 
master himself sinks into ever-increasing 





irritability, ill temper, debility! This and 
other lectures will, however, hardly de- 
prive the ‘‘Enchanter of Varzin’”’ of the 
enjoyment of his afternoon pipe. 
Absolutism in philosophy, as Bruno 
Bauer’s example proves, has been followed 
by Nihilism in criticism; the return to Kant, 
which has of late been the principal feature 
of German philosophy, has had for con- 
sequence a new critique of human cognition. 
While English philosophy, under the influ- 
ence of Comte, strives to extend itself into 
an encyclopedia of all human knowledge, 
German philosophy, as a general rule, places 
itself at the point where English stood about 
Locke’s time. Positivists like Diihring, 
mystics like Hartmann, and “‘criticists’’ of 
the school of Lange, the author of the 
‘History of Materialism,’ like Liebmann, 
Vaihinger, and others, strive with one 
another for the mastery among the publica- 
tions of the year. Gustav Biedermann’s 
three volumes on the ‘ Philosophie als Be- 
griffswissenschaft’ stand out as an ana- 
chronism in their endeavour to construct, 
after the example of Hegel, the whole sum 
of human knowledge on the plan of a 
trichotomic system of self-division. The 
author who first became known by an ex- 
position of the philosophical idea contained 
in Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’ makes the concept 
of life the foundation of his philosophy, and 
nature and spirit are designated by him 
its equally legitimate modes of being and 
phenomenon. The knowledge of these two 
makes the science of nature and spirit; the 
knowledge of life, on the contrary, the 
wisdom of life, in which three divisions 
the content of philosophy exhausts itself, 
according to this author. Here is a com- 
plete system. The ‘Logik’ of Lotze, cer- 
tainly the most distinguished of the Ger- 
man philosophers of the present day, which 
has just reached a second edition, is the first 
part of a system of which the ‘ Metaphysik,’ 
which was published last year, forms the 
completion, and, like the deservedly esteemed 
‘ Mikrokosmos’ of the same author, its bases 
approach the ‘Monadology’ of Leibnitz. 
Eduard v. Hartmann, in his much-discussed 
tractate upon ‘Die Selbstzersetzung des 
Christenthums,’ furnishes proof of the crisis 
in which Christianity is involved by a caustic 
critique of the latest orthodox and mediating 
theology, which, like the expositions of 
dogma by Pfleiderer and Lipsius, stands on 
the shoulders of Schleiermacher. Hartmann’s 
opponent, Julius Bahnsen — whose philo- 
sophy, like that of the Unconscious, rests 
on the principles of Schopenhauer, but 
defines the ‘‘ Ding an sich” of Schopenhauer, 
the Will, pluralistically, and not, as Hart- 
mann does, monistically—has in his ‘ Real- 
dialektik’ expounded an original spirituel 
paradoxical system, according to which the 
Tragic is the law of the world, and, in 
opposition to Hegel’s logical optimism, the 
anti-logical only really exists. A ‘Geschichte 
der Psychologie,’ by H. Siebeck ; the second 
volume of Windelband’s ‘Geschichte der 
Philosophie’; and a second edition, enlar, 
to twice the original size, of Thilo’s short 
‘ Geschichte der Philosophie,’ have appeared. 
R. Eucken has made a successful attempt in 
his Festschrift, ‘Ueber Bilder und Gleichnisse 
in der Philosophie,’ to justify the devil’s 
sarcastic remark that where thoughts fail 
words take their place. 
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Not less than five collections of popular 
scientific lectures appear in Germany. 
Notabilities like Helmholtz, Zeller, and 
others do not think it beneath their dignity 
to deliver popular lectures. An organiza- 
tion extending over all Germany has set on 
foot public lectures in all the larger German 
towns—a proof that among the nation of 
thinkers, even in the new era, and not in 
Goethe’s days merely, ‘‘ every one reads”’ 
and almost every one writes, and also every 
one is willing to listen and almost every one 
to teach. Rosert ZUtMERMANN. 


HOLLAND. 


Ir I were to choose a motto, it would be 
“The air is full of farewells for the dying.” 
I do not remember a year in which so many 
of our literary men have been taken from 
us as in the twelve months which have 
elapsed since my last review. 

I ought to have recorded last year the 
death of Van Zeggelen, a popular writer 
of comic verses, who sacrificed real talents 
to the applause of a certain class of 
readers, asking before all things to be 
amused. His talent lay another way. The 
serious poems he wrote prove him to have 
been a serious man at bottom, who dis- 
covered in an evil hour that he could easily 
write comic verse and gain popularity by it. 
It is impossible not to regret that he had 
not strength enough to resist the temptation. 
Another very popular author, Cremer, has 
died in the course of 1880. His popularity 
is well deserved. Like Dickens, whom he 
resembled in more points than one, he tried 
in most of his books to remedy some social 
evil, or, if that were beyond his power, he 
strove to open the eyes of the public to the 
‘‘something rotten”’ in society or the State. 
It was he who gave the first impulse, by 
his ‘Fabriekskinderen,’ to the passing of 
the law which limits children’s labour. In 
‘Anna Rooze’ he exposed the injustice of 
the system of subjecting supposed criminals 
to imprisonment for months sometimes before 
their trial. The tendency of his books is 
laudable, but, considered as works of art, 
his larger works are all but failures. His 
real masterpieces are his village tales, most 
of which are written in the Guelder dialect, 
which gave them a peculiar charm when 
read by himself, or rather half acted, in a 
way which also savouredof Dickens. ‘Monte 
Carlo,’ a short sketch of life at Monaco, con- 
tains the simple story of two people brought 
to the brink of ruin by the husband’s 
gambling, but saved in time by his repent- 
ance. This little tale has been published 
since Cremer’s death, and is considered as a 
keepsake by the many friends who loved 
him for his amiable character even more 
than they admired him for his talents. In 
this year died also Dr.Wapp, who has made 
himself known by his ‘Reis naar Rome’ 
(‘Journey to Rome’), by his translations of 
Lamartine, and by what he wrote about the 
life and manners of Bilderdyk, our master 
poet of this age, whom he knew and honoured 
from his youth. In Dr. Eeleo Verwjs and 
Mr. P. Leendertz Wz. we lose two untiring 
workers in the field of our ancient literature 
and philology. The former published the 
‘“Wapen Martyns,’ the masterpieces of 
Maerlant, the father of our didactic school 
in the thirteenth century ; and to Mr. Leen- 
dertz is due the publication of ‘ Der Minnen 





Loep ’ (‘The Course of True Love’), the 
works of Van Hildegaersberch, and, best of 
all, a chronological edition of the poems 
of Hooft (1561-1647), the writer of the 
sweetest and most exquisite love songs in 
the language. In March of this year died 
Mr. de Jonge, who has written ‘De Opkomst 
van het Ned. Gezag in O. Indie’ (‘The Rise 
of the Authority of the Dutch in the East 
Indies’), a book full of information. He 
left it unfinished, but it will be continued 
by Mr. Robidé van der Aa. The last thing 
De Jonge penned was a good essay on Louise 
de Coligny. To him we owe also the re- 
organization of the museum in the Maurits- 
huis, at the Hague. A few weeks ago we 
lost in Dr. B. ter Haar a man to whom 
Holland is under great obligations. He 
compiled a popular history of the Church, 
but as a poet he ranked among the best of 
his contemporaries. There have been many 
among the living and the dead more fertile 
and more versatile than he, but you have 
only to open any of his books to feel he was 
a poet. Among his best pieces were‘ Joannes 
en Theagenes,’ the ‘St. Paul’s Rock,’ the 
verses on Elvire’s birthday, and that little 
gem, ‘ Huibert en Klaartje.’ 

But though we regret the friends we have 
just lost, we do not forget the illustrious 
dead of former centuries. There has been 
a Bellamy exhibition this year; the five 
hundredth anniversary of Thomasa Kempis’s 
birth was kept in August; next year we 
shall celebrate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Hooft’s birth; and thanks to the 
untiring efforts of Van Vloten, Elizabeth 
Wolff will have her monument. In an 
essay bearing her name he has paid a just 
tribute tohermemory. This notable woman 
lived and wrote in the last century and the 
first years of ours. In her youth, and dur- 
ing her married life, she wrote much prose 
and poetry by herself, and in after years 
with her friend Agatha Deken. They wrote 
novels in the form of Richardson’s, but so 
truly original, so full of genuine feeling and 
common sense, in such graphic and idioma- 
tic Dutch, that we must consider it a good 
omen that their books find more readers 
every day. But one greater than any of 
these has had a tribute paid to his memory 
this year: Spinoza’s statue has been erected 
in the Hague. The ceremony of the un- 
covering of the beautiful statue, executed 
by a young French artist, Frédéric Hexamer, 
was simple, as befitted a man who was 
simple and unassuming in all things. In a 
beautiful speech Van Vloten sketched him 
as the master mind who taught that phi- 
losophy ought to be speculation on life, 
not on death, and as preparing the coming 
of age of mankind (‘‘ Spinoza, de blide bood- 
schapper der mondige menschheid’”’). ‘The 
Spectator dedicated an entire number to the 
ceremony and to Spinoza. 

Geddes’s book on Johan de Witt has been 
translated by Mr. van Deventer, who has 
enhanced the value of the book for us by 
adding the accounts of the States-General 
and the States of Holland as they are to be 
found in the registers. Dr. van Vloten has 
published the second volume of ‘ Het Neder- 
landsch Kluchtspel’ (‘Dutch Farces’), and 
a long-looked-for edition of Maerlant’s 
‘ Merlin,’ after the single manuscript that is 
known to exist. Mr. Kollewyn has written 
in German a dissertation on the influence of 





our Dutch dramatists on Gryphius and the 
Germans. Dr. Burgersdyk, of whose trans- 
lation of Shakspeare’s sonnets I spoke last 
year, published in the Gids of August a 
fine translation of ‘ Prometheus’ in Auschy- 
lus’s own metres, so far as they could be 
imitated ina modern language. Mr. Vos- 
maer’s translation of the ‘Iliad,’ which I 
mentioned the year before last, is finished 
now. 

Of original poetry of a superior kind there is 
none. A nice little volume of Honigh’s poems 
and another of Miss Stratenus—that is all. 
Some of Mr. Honigh’s songs are full of true 
feeling, and to my mind far superior to his 
translation of the legend of Beatrys. Beets 
is all but silent. I do not think he has 
written anything this year except a sweet 
little poem on the birth of our princess royal; 
the same event has called forth a strange 
production by Mr. Brouwers. By the chris- 
tening of the young princess, whom he 
supposes to have been baptized with water 
from the sacred river Jordan, he is reminded 
of John the Baptist, who used that water 
to baptize his disciples. Vondel wrote an 
epic poem on John the Baptist more than 
200 years ago; and now Mr. Brouwers 
dramatizes that epic, inserts a great number 
of the elder poet’s lines, connects the 
different scenes with some very good verses 
of his own, and dedicates the tragedy to the 
young princess and her guardian angel. 
This association of ideas, which to Mr. 
Brouwers appears quite natural, seems to 
me rather far-fetched. 

Of one of his own stirring novels 
Schimmel has made a drama, ‘De Kat van 
den Tower’ (‘The Cat of the Tower ’), and 
Mulder has changed his amusing little story, 
‘Uit den tyd, dat ik nog een lief vers 
maakte’ (‘From the Days I used to make 
Charming Poems’), into a rather mediocre 
play, inferior to his political comedy ‘ De 
Kiesvereeniging te Stellendyk’ (‘The Political 
Club at Stellendjk’). Biunixgs, who write; 
such amusing books, choosing sailors and 
soldiers for his chief characters, has pub- 
lished a novel, ‘ Alice,’ in which the impro- 
babilities of Alice’s circumstances and fate 
are redeemed by the noble characters of the 
captain and his mate. Mrs. van Westhreene 
has surpassed herself in ‘ Philip’s Eerzucht’ 
(‘Philip’s Ambition’). In itself it is a 
phenomenon that a lady who has for years 
enjoyed a reputation as a translator of good 
novels should successfully enter the lists as 
a novel-writer, at a time when nobody 
expected anything of the kind. The lady 
who uses the pseudonym of Van Walcheren, 
and who is known as the author of 
‘ Penserosa,’ has written a nice book this 
year, ‘Zyne Zuster’ (‘His Sister’), in which 
the plot is weak, but the characters well 
drawn, especially that of the sister. Dr. 
ten Brink’s ‘De Famille Muller-Belmonte,’ 
too, is distinguished by good character 
painting. Jan Holland in ‘ Koningsdroom’ 
(‘A King’s Dream’) gives us in his own 
sarcastic style a long-drawn boutade on some 
old and some very modern abuses of our 
social system. Our great novelist, Mrs. 
Bosboom Toussaint, has surprised us with a 
novel, ‘Raimond de Schrynwerker’ (‘The 
Joiner’), which proves again that her mind 
is as young as ever and her vigour un- 
diminished. 

At the end of last month there appeared 
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a novel from Mr. Vosmaer. His name 
is well known to foreign readers by his 
study on Rembrandt. The novel is called 
‘Amazone,’ and is written in his fluent, 
graceful style. The heroine is called so 
because, having suffered all the miseries 
of an ill-assorted marriage, she has re- 
solved, after her husband’s death, to tear 
all tender feeling from her heart, and never 
to love or to yield to a man’s love again. 
Though a perfect woman, nobly planned, 
and full of high feelings, I think she is not 
heroic enough for an Amazon, and yields 
pretty soon. The man who wins her love 
is a painter, who reminds me every now and 
then of a great artist living in England, 
but of Dutch birth. The characters of the 
old gentleman always studying and quoting 
Ovid and the poor cripple Salviati are very 
amiable and attractive; but the greatest 
charms of the book are its style, the interest- 
ing conversations on sculpture, painting, 
and poetry, and the Italian atmosphere that 
seems to pervade all its descriptions of 
scenery, and which gives an air of reality 
to the whole book. 

Though there is something indescribably 
sad in the thought that there are so many 
from whose fingers the pen has dropped for 
good, there is consolation in the belief that 
others will rise in their places. 

E. van Campen. 


HUNGARY. 

THE comparison is prosaic, still it is true 
that the literature of 1880 has, like the 
harvest, been a middling crop, inferior not 
only in quantity but also in quality to that of 
1879. Perhaps the most striking thing I have 
to mention is a splendid translation into Hun- 
garian of the comedies of Aristophanes by 
our greatest living poet, J. Arany, to whom 
we also owe a version of the tragedies of 
Sophocles. In neither has the form nor 
the matter of the Greek poet suffered, for all 
the beauties and attraction of the original 
have been faithfully preserved in the trans- 
lation. Next to Arany I may mention M. 
Jékai, the untiring and still brilliant novelist, 
who is no stranger to the novel-reading 
public in England, and whose last work, 
‘ Asszonyt kisér, istent kisért,’ gives a good 
picture of the Nihilist movements in Hun- 
gary. It is, however, a great pity that M. 
Jékai should busy himself with politics, for 
in consequence he does not always bestow 
upon his writings the necessary care and 
finish. If politics are a hindrance to M. 
Jékai, so is the official life to M. Charles 
Szasz, who has produced only a few trifles, 
unless I except a well-written notice of 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, in which that 
English man of letters, who was a member 
of our Academy, is spoken of with the 
respect due to the rare qualities which 
distinguished the biographer of Goethe. A 
writer belonging to the younger genera- 
tion, M. Gregory Csiky, has been much 
talked of in consequence of two comedies 
he has published this year, of which one is 
called ‘A Proletaérok’ (‘The Proletarians ’), 
and the other ‘Mukanyi.’ In both the 
abuses and faults of Hungarian social life 
are ridiculed in a most merciless way, but, 
I must add, at the same time with a clever- 
ness that justifies the applause which the 
plays have earned. Among dramatic com- 
positions I may mention further ‘Rolandné’ 








(‘Madame Roland’), a tragedy by M. G. 
Szasz, in which the author has given ample 
proof of his power of character painting and 
of sublimity of diction. Amongst the novels 
of the current year, ‘Edmund Parbaja’ 
(‘Edmund’s Duel’), by Cornel Abranyi, has 
been much talked about, and it is indeed a 
well-told story, containing many careful de- 
scriptions of character. A similar judgment 
may be passed on E. Kazar’s ‘A Semmi ha 
valamivé lesz’ (‘ The Nobody if he becomes 
a Somebody’), and on A. Baldzs’s ‘Tarka 
Képek’ (‘Motley Pictures’). The last- 
named author excels in short humorous 
sketches, but his longer tales generally 
lack smoothness. 

The writing of memoirs is decidedly on 
the increase. Mr. Pulszky, who occupies the 
foremost place in this branch of letters, has 
this year published the second volume of his 
‘ Eletem és Korom’ (‘My Life and my Age’), 
and it is superfluous to remark that his 
sparkling style, his lively and sometimes 
humorous manner of relating the stirring 
episodes of a life rich in incident, and the 
highly interesting topics he treats—the pre- 
seut volume contains the story of our war 
of independence in 1848—are fitted to give 
to our reading public a high notion of the 
literature of memoirs, so much cultivated in 
your country. Speaking of England, I cannot 
omitto mention that the part of Mr. Pulszky’s 
book relating to London, where he was sent 
as a representative of Hungary by M. 
Kossuth, fully deserves to be translated 
into English, as it would highly interest 
the British public to know something about 
the relations between the Hungarian re- 
volution and the late Lord Palmerston. 
Memoirs have also been published by 
M. Frankenburg, which deal mainly with 
Hungarian literary matters, and by Count 
Alexander Teleky, a man well known in 
England, who gives the contents of his diary 
in a kaleidoscopic form, without any affec- 
tation of literary skill. Still, his book is 
attractive. It is much like the account a 
private soldier gives of the exploits of his 
regiment. 

A word will suffice for our poetry. Messrs. 
J. Lévay and John Vajda have both pub- 
lished collections of their verse. M. Vajda 
particularly deserves attention. He is a most 
original man, he has a great command of 
passion, his imagination is powerful, and 
his language of a truly classic type. 

My remarks on Jelles-lettres will apply 
also to the historical publications of the past 
year. The most important book is M. Kos- 
suth’s ‘Irataim az Emigracziobél’ (‘Me- 
mories of my Exile’), the style and contents 
of which the English public knows by this 
time through the English translation. The 
work has naturally created a great sensation 
in Hungary, where the author still enjoys 
the unbounded veneration of his country- 
men. 

Among strictly scientific publications the 
foremost place must be allotted to M. F. 
Pesty’s ‘ Az eltiint Régi Varmegyék’ (‘ The 
old Vanished Counties’), a work based upon 
long study and profound investigations. 
From it we learn that Hungary, now divided 
into fifty-two counties, consisted formerly of 
seventy-two. This change in the political 
divisions of the country could be only traced 
after an assiduous scrutiny among the ar- 
chives, and careful criticism of data was im- 





peratively needed. A similar spirit prevails 
in Prof. Wenzel’s ‘Magyarorszig Banyas- 
zatainak kritikai Torténete’ (‘ Critical His- 
tory of Mining in Hungary’), the learned 
professor being also the best expounder 
of the mining law of Hungary, and in Dr. 
T. Pauler’s ‘History of the Buda-Pesth 
University,’ which was published on the 
occasion of the centenary celebrated this 
year. M. Thaly, the historiographer of the 
Rakoczy period, has published a thick volume 
on the life and deeds of Ladislaus Ocskay, 
who may be called a simple condottiere, and 
of whom very little was known even in his 
own country. It may be said that this 
restless spirit was not worth the pains taken 
by his biographer; but if Motley deemed 
it worth while publishing two big volumes 
upon the history of the United Netherlands 
from the death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort, why should we not write 
about Ocskay? These are the chief his- 
torical publications of the year, but, in order 
to make the list as complete as possible, I 
must add Prof. R. Torma’s ‘Repertorium ad 
Literaturam Daciew Archeeologicam et Epi- 
graphicam,’ one of the greatest and most 
valuable collections of material with which 
our literature has been enriched in 1880. 
Besides, allow me to say that, owing to the 
exertions of Prof. Torma, the ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre have been discovered 
in the precincts of the old Aquincum. The 
excavations are proving fruitful, and will cer- 
tainly attract the attention of archeologists. 

Of course there have been sundry minor 
publications and detached papers relating 
to history; I may further add that the his- 
tory of art is beginning to give signs of 
life under the auspices of the learned Prof. 
Henszelmann. M. V. Myskovszky’s ‘ Me- 
dizeval Artistic Monuments of Bartfa’ is 
worth mentioning, and so are some contribu- 
tions by M. Charles Pulszky, the son of the 
autobiographer. Here, as in many other 
branches of our national culture, we are still 
collecting material and preparing for work ; 
but there are unmistakable signs of progress 
in every department of science, and this 
could hardly be said fifteen years ago. The 
Hungarian Natural Philosophical Society 
is particularly flourishing, and the number 
of its regular subscribing members amounts 
to 4,000. The object of the said society, 
to diffuse a knowledge of science, is attained 
by the publication partly of original books 
and partly of translations of important 
French, English, and German works. Geo- 
graphical discoveries have also begun quite 
recently to interest Hungarian men of science, 
and the travels of Count B. Széchényi to 
the Kuku-Nor and Eastern Thibet, although 
he failed to reach Lhassa, will undoubtedly 
throw new light upon those little-known 
parts of Asia. In particular the geological 
investigations, which were entrusted to M. 
Léeczy, promise to fill up a gap. 

Last but not least come the works of our 
philologists, who—partly busy in investigat- 
ing the ancient grammatical forms of the 
Magyar tongue, partly also in the com- 
parative study of the related Finn-Ugrian 
languages—have shown some signs of ac- 
tivity. Prof. Budenz has brought to a con- 
clusion the ‘Comparative Dictionary’ of 
which I spoke in my previous reports, and I 
hope to review it in the columns of this paper. 


M. Szildédy has published ‘ Pelbért Elete és 
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Munkéi’ (‘The Life and Works of Pelbart’), 
a book in which the place of Pelbartus de 
Temesvar, a famous schoolman and author 
of the ‘Catharine Legend in the Literature 
of the World,’ is discussed with learning and 
critical judgment. Of a particular value is 
Prof. Simonyi’s treatise ‘A Magyar Kiti- 
sz0k,’ to which the Academy has deservedly 
awarded a prize. 

There may have been some contribu- 
tions to the various branches of literature 
which have escaped my attention, but the 
omissions can scarcely be of great import- 
ance, and I may conclude with my intro- 
ductory remark, that taken altogether the 
annual literary harvest must be called 
meagre. H. VAmpiry. 





ITALY. 


In Italy twenty years ago we had several 
celebrated authors, though there was then 
no general Italian literary movement. Now 
we hear complaints respecting a dearth of 
such classic books as then made our land 
famous. The fact is we are now harder to 

lease, and much less given to admiring. 
he number of workers is ten times as great 
as it used to be. Owing to competition, we 
have every day in the market what used to 
appear once a year as a great event. I 
have been myself astonished on finishing 
my ‘Dizionario degli Scrittori Contem- 
«porane,’ to find that the Italian writers of 
whom I could obtain notices amounted by 
themselves to almost two thousand, and I 
am persuaded that another thousand about 
whom I could not procure information de- 
served to be included in such a dictionary. 
An army of three thousand writers, most 
of them busy, in a country which is just 
reviving, seems to me a considerable fact. 
I know that there are critics in England 
disposed to blame us for excessive com- 
plaisance towards ourselves; they think that 
ours is a fault common to the Latin races, 
and deem it a proof of childishness and 
inferiority. But there is no disputing facts, 
and they seem to me to tell in favour of our 
country. Naturally three thousand make 
a crowd, and in a crowd it is hard to excite 
attention and not to be confounded with it. 
This is the reason why many books are 
now overlooked that forty years ago would 

have made a sensation in Italy. 

In regno cecorum monoculus est rex. 


Now we all have our eyes open, and we are 
all able to discover our imperfections. The 
most formidable criticism always comes from 
colleagues and pupils; the number of col- 
leagues and pupils has increased enormously; 
books are perhaps selling more largely in 
Italy, but they are less hired, and, above 
all, people are less in a hurry to crown the 
writers withan undying laurel wreath. There 
isless polish of style, but more natural writing; 
there is perhaps less imagination, but there 
is more good sense, much more critical judg- 
ment. What Italy seems to have lost in talent 
she has certainly gained in knowledge. We 
have, perhaps, less originality than formerly, 
but we are more like other men who pass 
for being highly civilized. Perhaps at start- 
ing there has been some feeling of the way. 
Some fancied they could be independent of 
foreigners and thought only of traditions of 
the past ; others were seized with a rage for 
imitating strangers and wished to become 





learned in the German fashion inasingle day ; 
others wandered in empty space. Now the 
excessive imitation of the Germans is at an 
end, and in proportion as they feel their 
strength, Italians assert their rights as a 
nation in art, science, in everything. This 
is excess in the other direction. Yet I have 
hopes that presently an equipoise may be 
established, and that the feeling for harmony 
characteristic of our race will find quite 
naturally a modus vivendi for Italian thought 
in face of the universal progress. While 
I am writing these lines I learn that a 
young Tuscan philosopher and man of 
letters, Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti, is about 
to deliver a lecture at the Circolo Filologico 
at Florence on the actual aptitude of Italian 
culture. It is a pity that all writing 
Young Italy cannot hear him. I know the 
ideas of Prof. Barzellotti on the subject, 
and I am persuaded that he will be listened 
to with profit. In any case, I mention his 
name because it may persuade those who 
like to rail at our chauvinism that in the 
home of the fine arts there are artists in 
criticism, and Signor Barzellotti is an example 
of it at Florence, as M. Gnoliis at Rome, 
M. Zumbini at Naples, and M. Bersezio at 
Turin. There are many more brilliant and 
eloquent critics. But in all of these there 
is more seeking after effect than truth—too 
much personality. The details are some- 
times good, but the general effect is ex- 
aggeration. Individualism, in spite of 
political unity, is too powerful in Italy, and 
only the sentiment of the ideal can raise 
the Italian artist above his own personality 
and make him generalize his work. 

But the ideal has become a bore. It is 
false, it is old. So our writers think. To 
be true we must be atheists, republicans, 
socialists, nihilists. These theories, formerly 
whispered, are now preached aloud. I do 
not see yet the beginning of theend. I fear 
worse things are in store for us. Still I have 
confidence in the future, and I am sure that 
both in Italy and France there will be a re- 
conciliation with reason and good sense. I 
need not trouble myself with the names of 
the innovators, and I shall mention only the 
chief workers of the year with whose writings 
Iam acquainted. I know I shall omit a 
great many in a rapid sketch, but I do not 
aim at a catalogue or bibliography of Italian 
literature. I only wish to indicate some of 
the books of the year to which my attention 
has been drawn. 

Among books of a higher class may be 
first mentioned the Year-book of Italian 
Literature, soon to be published by Barbera 
of Florence, a work compiled by two pro- 
mising young Tuscan scholars, Guido Biagi 
and Guido Mazzoni, in which will be found 
many details that here must be passed 
over. The former has begun a new col- 
lection of rare and inedited Italian books, 
to be published by Sansoni of Florence, 
with an annotated edition of the ‘ Novellino,’ 
to which he has prefixed an exhaustive 
introduction. Guido Mazzoni has already 
given us a volume of elegant verse, besides 
translations of Meleager’s epigrams, and 
three essays on the works of Prot. Cesarotti, 
whose life and character he intends to de- 
scribe in a monograph of importance. He 
is a pupil of Prof. D’Ancona, who has 
just republished his best essays under the 
title of ‘Studii di Critica e Storia Letteraria.’ 





We expect soon to see a book of much in- 
terest as regards the history of our popular 
Italian theatre—‘ Scenari Inediti della Com- 
media dell’ Arte,’ by Prof. Bartoli. This book 
will contain some twenty sketches of comedies 
as improvised by the strolling players of old 
times. That independent critic Gaetano 
Trezza has reprinted, under the title ‘ Nuovi 
Studii Critici,’ his essays, of which the 
main characteristic is scepticism based upon 
positivist philosophy. A Calabrian professor, 
Giuseppe De Leonardis, gives us the poetry 
of spiritualism in his lively book ‘ L’Arte e 
la Vita dello Spirito.’ Prof. Jacopo Ferrazzi, 
author of the ‘Enciclopedia Dantesca,’ has 
published this year an interesting book— 
‘Studii Biografici-Critici-Bibliografici sopra 
Torquato Tasso.’ In the Nuova Antologia of 
the year we have already read the letters of 
A. Manzoni addressed to his friend Fauriel, 
and now Luigi Venturi, of Florence, brings 
out an excellent critique of Manzoni’s 
tragedies and lyrical poems. <A _ good 
memoir of the poet may be found in the 
‘ Scritti Biografici’ of Prof. Prina. 

Among other biographical and historical 
books that should be named is Prof. Otto- 
lenghi’s interesting memoir of Luigi Provana 
del Sabbione, a precursor of the liberal move- 
ment in Piedmont. With some considerable 
additions Carlo Cocchetti has republished 
his book, ‘Il Movimento Intellettuale nella 
Provincia di Brescia dai Tempi Antichi ai 
Nostri.’ The Sicilian philosopher Vincenzo 
Di Giovanni has published a work entitled 
‘Severino Boezio, Filosofo, e i suoi Imi- 
tatori.’ An enlarged edition of Prof. A. 
Valdarnini’s monograph on Francis Bacon 
has lately appeared. In ‘Dante e la Statistica 
delle Lingue’ the Deputy Filippo Mariotti 
endeavours to show the causes of that har- 
mony of style which pervades the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ A book to be studied by all 
lovers of Tuscan Italian is ‘ Delizie del Par- 
lare Toscano,’ by Giambattista Giuliani, the 
illustrious commentator on Dante. His col- 
lection of Sicilian proverbs has been com- 
pleted lately by Giuseppe Pitre; and his 
eminent coadjutor Salvatore Salomone- 
Marino has collected in one volume the 
interesting ‘Leggende Popolari Siciliane.’ 
The sixty popular Tuscan stories lately 
published by Gherardo Nerucci have all 
been collected in his native village, Montale. 
Prof. 8. Prato of Spoleto has just illustrated 
in an elaborate essay four hundred popular 
tales of Leghorn and their variations. ‘l’o his 
collection of songs in the dialect of Bova 
in Calabria the editor, A. Pellegrini, has 
added an introduction and a useful glossary. 
Here may be named a ‘ Vocabolario dell’ 
Uso Abruzzese,’ to which the compiler, 
Gennaro Finamore, has prefixed a sort of 
grammar of the dialect. Prof. Napoleone 
Caix has produced a useful linguistic book, 
‘Le Origini della Lingua Poetica Italiana: 
Principii di Grammatica Storica Italiana.’ 
Another book of the class is the ‘ Volgare 
Illustre dal Secolo VII. fino a Dante,’ 
by the Venetian philologist Andrea Gloria. 
Prof. L. Sailer has prepared for the use 
of young students an ‘Introduzione allo 
Studio della Letteratura.’ The Nestor of 
Italian Latinists, Prof. Vallauri, has col- 
lected in one volume all his Latin inscriptions, 
to which Prof. Berrini has prefixed a study 
of their style. Antonio Spoto, a Sicilian priest, 
has given proofs of astonishingly patient 
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labour by translating into Latin hexameters 
the poem ‘I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata,’ 
by Tommaso Grossi, and has also translated 
into Latin a poem on Adéle de Bourgogne, by 
Prince Giuseppe De Spuches. The prince, an 
elegant poet, has this year published a new 
edition of his translation of Euripides. Among 
the learned books of the year is a critical and 
historical monograph on Epimenides of Crete 
by Giuseppe Barone. An important cata- 
logue of the Hebrew manuscripts preserved 
in the University Library of Turin has been 
edited by Prof. Bernardino Peyron. A 
catalogue of the Roman coins belonging to 
the second half of the third century has 
been learnedly prepared by a young archzo- 
logist, Luigi Adriano Milani. Of the trans- 
lation of Plato undertaken by Ruggiero 
Bonghi, already the ‘Euthyphro’ and the 
‘Apology of Socrates’ have appeared, en- 
riched with commentaries which add largely 
to the value of the translation. 

Turning to historical works, I have to 
notice a conscientious study by Prof. Giuseppe 
Morosi, ‘ Intorno al Motivo dell’ Abdicazione 
dell’ Imperatore Diocleziano.’ ‘La Storia di 
Venezia nella Vita Privata,’ an interesting 
work, full of anecdotes, has won a prize 
offered by the Institute of Venice. Con- 
noisseurs of faience will read with in- 
terest a book written by Carlo Malagola, 
‘Memorie Storiche sulle Maioliche di Fa- 
enza’; and for the history of Flemish art 
it will be well to consult A. Bertolotti’s 
‘ Artisti Belgi ed Olandesi a Roma nei Secoli 
XVI. e XVII.’ To our library of voyages 
and travels Giovanni Pelleschi has added his 
book, ‘ Otto Mesi nel Gran Ciacco’; and the 
traveller Pellegrino Matteucci has given us 
his ‘ Viaggio in Abissinia,’ the same intrepid 
traveller who has just returned with Prince 
Borghese from a journey of exploration. 
Geography and ethnology applied to politics 
have furnished Prof. Brunialti with an op- 
portunity for writing a most conscientious 
book showing the greatest competence and 
singular good sense in all questions relating to 
the partition of Turkey. This book is called 
‘Gli Credi della Turchia.’ Paolo Lioy, poet 
and naturalist, in his pleasant book ‘ In Mon- 
tagna,’ gives descriptions that may tempt 
Alpine climbers, and they may also like 
‘ Aria di Monti,’ by Giuseppe Corona. Chil- 
dren will find an amusing Italian guide in 
‘Il Viaggio di Giannettino,’ by ‘‘Collodi” 
(the nom de plume of C. Lorenzini), a humor- 
ous and pleasant writer; while for Naples 
and its environs a lively guide has been sup- 
plied by Signora Cesira Pozzolini Siciliani. 
Her husband, the well-known professor at 
Bologna, gives usthisyearanother educational 
work—his ‘ Massimi Problemi nella Peda- 
gogia Moderna.’ The Institute of Lombardy 
has lately awarded a prize to a book written 
by Prof. Morselli—an essay on ‘ Suicide.’ A 
‘Storia e Teoria Generale della Statistica’ 
has been published by Prof. A. Gabaglio, 
and two books by Senator Rossi on social 
economy, ‘Perché una Legge?’ (on the 
question of employing children’s labour) 
and an essay entitled ‘Del Credito Popolare.’ 
Prof. Albert Errera has written two im- 
portant essays on primary education, in- 
dustrial, professional, and commercial, in 
Belgium. The Senator Louis Zini has 
written eloquent letters on ‘The Govern- 
ment of the Left.’ Prof. Capello has edited 
‘La Logica,’ a work left unpublished by G.M. 





Bertini. A long lost ‘Cantica’ by Gia- 
como Leopardi has been edited by Zanino 
Volta. Leopardi has also been the subject 
of several, probably too many, articles. A. 
Ranieri, the friend of Leopardi, has been 
very communicative —too communicative, 
perhaps—in publishing an account of his 
own intimate converse with the poet in a 
book styled ‘Sette Anni di Sodalizio con 
Giacomo Leopardi.’ 

My article would be long were I to merely 
mention all the novels and volumes of verse 
which have come under my notice this year. 
Of the former I may name ‘Il Roccolo di 
Sant’ Alipio,’ by A. Caccianiga; ‘ Vita dei 
Campi,’ by G. Verga; ‘ Nella Lotta,’ by E. 
Castelnuovo; and ‘Prime Battaglie, Villa 
Eugenia,’ by ‘‘ Cordelia.” Among the second 
are ‘Sermoni,’ by ‘T. Massarani;. ‘ In 
Solitudine,’ by T. Cannizzaro; ‘Amore e 
Dolore,’ by M. A. Canini; ‘ Poesie Minime,’ 
by L. Pinelli; ‘Il Femminile Eterno,’ by 
David Levi; a volume by ‘‘ Ausonio Liberto” 
(G. Levantini-Pieroni); and the ‘Liriche di 
A. Petifi,’ translated by P. E. Bolla. Among 
the translations of Italian books published 
abroad this year I may mention one by 
Salvatore Farina, issued by Hachette at 
Paris. 

Is this all? I think not. Is it worth 
signing this meagre enumeration of the 
titles of Italian books? I am still less in- 
clined to think that. Yet, since the in- 
dulgence of the readers of the Atheneum 
encourages me,I sign. If I cannot mention 
here all the names of my countrymen, it is 
not my fault. In the course of ten years I 
believe I have mentioned a great many, if 
all are put together. People in Italy will 
not suppose me prejudiced; on the other 
hand, Englishmen will see that in these ten 
years Italian literature has not been the 
insignificant thing they imagined it to be, 
perhaps, before the Atheneum commenced 
these annual summaries. 

AncELo Dre GvBERNATIS. 


NORWAY. 

Anovt a generation ago the lyrical form 
of expression was that most in favour among 
the best Norwegian writers. All Norse 
poets then were lyrists, and their chief 
masterpieces were of the lyric order. This 
was true in the most opposite directions, in 
Wergeland as in Welhaven, in Jirgen Moe 
no less than in A. Munch. 

Nowit is altogether otherwise. The lyric 
has ceased to be the favourite; it is even 
treated as the child of the bondwoman. It 
would almost seem as though the singing vein 
were exhausted in our literature. Henrik 
Ibsen, who in his youth poured songs in 
profusion out of his horn of plenty, has for 
the last ten years confined his attention 
strictly to the drama, which, indeed, has 
always formed the chief part of his re- 
pertory; and Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson, who 
twenty years ago was an excellent lyrist, 
seems now to have lost both the power and 
the will. The new edition of his ‘ Digte og 
Sange,’ which appeared last spring, shows 
this in a very striking manner. Besides 
the poems to be found in the issue of 1870, 
the edition of 1880 contains a small number 
of a later date, and most of these ure 
singularly sterile in feeling and tame in 
expression. Only one of our younger authors 
has sought to win popularity as a lyrist. 





This is Kristofer Randers, whose second 
volume of poems, a series of erotic reflec- 
tions, has just appeared under the title of 
‘Vaarbrud.’ His verses are easy and correct, 
but too imitative to allow us to see much of 
his own individuality. 

It is, therefore, not the lyric, but the 
drama and the novel, to which we must turn 
to see what is best in the recent literature of 
Norway; and these two forms of imaginative 
work have made great progress of late. 

About twenty years ago a pastoral naiveté 
was the thing most admired in Scandinavia, 
just as in Germany at the beginning of the 
century. From the complicated life of towns 
people turned to the pleasures of solitude, 
from the culture of the present to the sim- 
plicity of the past. The Norse peasant, who 
pursues his sequestered labours with an 
utter indifference to the strife of cities, was 
the hero of the moment, and to his glorifica- 
tion Bjérnson dedicated his famous pastoral 
idyls, whilst Ibsen in his historical dramas 
magnified the primitive life and manners of 
his ancestors. To these writers succeeded 
their contemporary, but follower, Jonas Lie, 
who in his first and best books painted the 
stormy life of fisher-folk, pilots, and mariners 
on the Norse sea-coast. 

During the last decade, however, the 
Norwegian writers have left these idyllic 
themes, and have given themselves to the 
relations produced by modern cultivated life. 
Ibsen was the first to abandon history, and, 
after a polemical period of transition, exclu- 
sively to dedicate himself to the service of 
modern drama. Bjirnson followed his ex- 
ample, and now only writes plays of to-day. 
Lastly, and with least success, Jonas Lie has 
undergone the same change. His novels 
‘Thomas Ross’ and ‘Adam Schreeder’ are both 
taken from modern life, and in his drama, 
published a month or two ago, ‘ Grabows 
Kat,’ he has attempted to follow his two more 
illustrious colleagues. The hero of the piece 
is aclever young painter, who cannot concen- 
trate his talent on his art, and whose first love, 
an attachment to his master’s daughter, in- 
spires him with the necessary determination 
to study. He produces a work so fine that he 
is rewarded with the hand of his sweetheart, 
after the father, in a fit of irritation, has 
destroyed the picture. The idea of the 
piece is not particularly new, and our age, 
as Georg Brandes has said, does not look 
upon genius as an inspired idler, but as an 
inspired worker. Moreover, the drama has 
technical shortcomings, and may, in con- 
nexion with his recent novels, be taken as 
proof that Jonas Lie does not possess the 
peculiar gift needful for excellence in these 
modern themes. In his latest work, a story 
called ‘Rutland,’ which has just appeared, 
he has, however, left this path, and gone 
back to the field in which he won his early 
laurels. The main figure, which gives name 
to this novel, is an old North Sea brigantine. 
On account of its age and weakness it is 
degraded to the rank of sloop, and as such 
carries on a coasting trade in Norway. It 
is old enough and crazy enough for Mr. 
Plimsoll to style it a coffin, but the captain 
and his wife, who always accompanies him, 
are so quaint and fresh a couple that life 
seems very agreeable on board the old 
Rutland. The construction of the plot, as 
always with Jonas Lie, is rather weak, but 
the attention of the reader is fascinated and 
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retained by a whole series of bright and 
vivacious studies of life on board and on 
shore. A healthy and refreshing sea-breeze 
seems to blow through the book, which 
proves that the author has happily redis- 
covered the true bent of his genius. 

The young author Alexander Kjelland 
has produced another charming work in his 
novel ‘Garman & Worse,’ which sketches 
life in one of the large towns of the west 
coast of Norway. Yet this novel also is 
weakly constructed so far as the story goes. 
The helplessness of the writer is as comic 
and pathetic as the naiveté of a medieval 
painter. His characters stand all on the 
same level, and are distributed through the 
story without any unity in composition. In 
other words, the author lacks perspective, 
and his talent merely enables him to present 
us with a series of masterly fragments. 
Herr Kjelland made his début as a novelist 
two years ago with a little collection of 
novelettes, which charmed the public with 
their delicacy and fineness of touch. This 
year he has published a second collection of 
novelettes, which, however, unfortunately 
are much less interesting than the former. 
Kjelland has also attempted dramatic work 
in publishing last autumn a volume called 
‘For Scenen,’ containing two proverbes 
and a comedy in two acts. The proverbes 
alone have been publicity performed. The 
interesting and promising qualities which 
these dramatic pieces undoubtedly display 
are injured by a lack of experience and 
knowledge of stage requirements. 

An elderly lady, Maren Vinsnes, has pub- 
lished in her ‘In Drammen Seventy Years 
Ago’ an agreeable and chatty sketch of life 
in the town of that name. Another aged 
author, Maria Colban, in her new story 
‘Cleopatra,’ has drawn a picture of manners 
among the old Italian aristocracy. From Italy 
also Johan Paulsen has taken the material 
for several stories, which he has collected 
under the title of ‘ Langt fra Norge,’ and 
for a longernovel, ‘Margherita,’ in which he 
shows himself an imitator of Emile Zola, 
but without the genius of his prototype. 
The old poet Andreas Murch, too, has taken 
from Italian history the subject of an 
historical poem, ‘Pave og Reformator,’ the 
hero of which is the pious Pope Adrian VI., 
who vainly attempted to prop the sinking 
Church in the sixteenth century. Kristian 
Gléersen has published a new novel, ‘ En 
Fremmed.’ 

In the historical literature of the year 
should be mentioned first and foremost 
the opening volume of Prof. O. Rygh’s 
‘Norske Oldsager ordnede og forklarede,’ 
a work of great importance in archeology. 
A very important and interesting contri- 
bution to the history of archaic art has been 
made by Prof. L. Dietrichson in his ‘ Chris- 
tusbilledet,’ an investigation of the origin 
and development of the typical portrait of 
Christ. Prof. P. O. Schjitt has published 
a treatise on Athens before the time of Solon, 
Dr. Yngvar Nielsen one on the constitution 
of the Norse State Council, and Yngvald 
Undset a work on the archeology of the 
Bronze Age. 

The anxiously awaited work of Prof. 
Sophus Bugge on the influence of Hebrew 
and Greco-Roman religion on the Scandi- 
navian legends of gods and heroes is now 
passing through the press. In the first 








volume of his book the author will treat 
the myths of Balder and of Ygegdrasil. 
The Icelandic form of the Balder myth is, 
in the opinion of the learned author, modi- 
fied by the story of the death of Christ, 
whilst that preserved by Saxo bears more 
relation to the story of Achilles. Prof. Bugge 
gives reasons for his belief that Balder was 
unknown among the Germans. In the 
Ygegdrasil myth he sees references to the 
cross of Christ, which is identified with the 
Tree of Life. Inthe opinion of Prof. Bugge 
the myth was introduced during the Viking 
period by sailors who met with the Christian 
legends in the British Isles. 
Henrik JGER. 


POLAND. 

My review this year will again begin 
most appropriately with a report of what 
has been done in the domain of historical 
literature. The most important work that 
has appeared is certainly the first volume 
of ‘The Four Years’ Imperial Parliament’ 
(1788-1791), by Valerian Kalinka, a clergy- 
man. It may be called a thoroughly classic 
work, and, taken as a whole, worthy the 
pen of a Macaulay, although it undoubtedly 
shows some trace of the pessimistic ten- 
dency which is at present so prevalent 
among Polish historians. The book treats 
of one of the most important points in the 
past history of Poland, ¢.¢., the period in 
which the nation, seeing its political exist- 
ence threatened, endeavoured to save itself 
by internal reforms. The Four Years’ Parlia- 
ment, as is well known, ended with the pro- 
clamation of the so-called constitution of 
May 3rd (1791), which may be regarded as 
a spiritual legacy of the old Poland to the 
future. The publication of the literary 
remains of Jul. Bartoszewicz has been con- 
tinued throughout the past year, and four new 
volumes have appeared. Two young men, 
Tud. Wojciechowski and Lud. Kubala, have 
come forward as excellent historians: the 
former in a treatise on ‘The Polish Annals 
from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century,’ 
more particularly as a trustworthy and well- 
informed investigator ; the latter in his ‘ His- 
torical Sketches’ as a powerful writer of 
history. Dr. Anton J. (whose real name is 
Dr. Rolle) has published ‘Three Historical 
Narratives’ and ‘The Castles of Podolia,’ 
the latter of which has just reached a second 
edition ; this author is distinguished for his 
popular and attractive style of writing. Jos. 
Szujski, an able professor at the Cracow 
University, who is looked upon as the leader 
of the so-called Cracow school of history, 
has produced a ‘History of Poland’ in 
twelve books. Among the monographs 
must be mentioned those by Ossolin’shi, the 
Grand Treasurer of the Crown; by Klem. 
Kantechi; those on the Electorate of the 
House of Jagellon, by Count Kasimir 
Stadinchi; and the ‘ History of the United 
Church,’ by a clergyman, Edw. Likowski. 
Among the works which illustrate, and will 
serve as a source for inquiring into, the 
immediate past, and particularly into the 
revolutionary movements in Poland, may be 
mentioned Sig. Milkowski’s ‘Galicia and 
the East,’ and the ‘Memoirs of General Ant. 
Jezioranski’ (1848-1863), one of the most 
prominent figures in the insurrection of 
1863. Other works on historical subjects 
have been issued by Fr. Pickosinski, Wlad. 











Wislocki, Fr. Kulerycki, and Kas. Walis- 
zewski; the latter two have, moreover, taken 
as their subject the times of John III., in 
anticipation of the 200th anniversary of 
the release of Vienna by this king, which 
is to be celebrated in 1883. 

Almost the only writer of lyrics during the 
late troubled times is Adam Asnyk. Last 
year there appeared the third volume of his 
poems, and, like the two previous volumes, 
they are distinguished by their exquisite 
form and graceful vein of melancholy. By 
his side 1 must also mention two gifted 
ladies, Marie Bartus and M. Konopnicka, 
and the anonymous author of a collection 
of poems which were published in Cracow 
under the title of ‘Iwur: a Game of Chess,’ 
&e. When I further add that F. Falenski 
has, with great artistic skill, made a com- 
plete translation of Petrarch into the Polish 
language, and that Prof. Popiel has pub- 
lished a new translation of Homer’s Iliad, 
I have mentioned all the more notable works 
in this branch of literature. 

In the drama the first place must be 
assigned to Count Alexander Fredro, who 
died two years ago. There have recently 
been published thirteen volumes of his works, 
which, among other things, contain sixteen 
comedies. ‘The half of these have now been 
published for the first time as his literary 
remains; his earlier comedies, however, 
will retain their position of pre-eminence. 
Fredro is called the Moli¢re of Poland, and 
most justly so. He has not, indeed, written 
a ‘Tartuffe,’ but, owing to his inexhaustible 
flow of humour and his pregnant delinea- 
tions of character, he will always rank 
among the first of writers of comedy. E. 
Lubowski’s comedy, ‘The Court of Honour,’ 
was performed in Warsaw with great ap- 
plause, and was specially praised as a suc- 
cessful gallery of different types of character. 
A piece that likewise enjoyed great popu- 
larity was Wlad. Ancryc’s ‘The Peasants’ 
Emigration,’ which is directed against the 
ever-increasing desire shown by the Galician 
peasantry to emigrate (especially to America). 
Another popular piece of the same genus is 
the work of an actor in Cracow, Galasiewicz, 
and has as its title ‘The Devil’s Bench.’ 
Sig. Sarnecki, the well-known writer of 
comedies, has published three of his earlier 
plays in one volume, and others will no 
doubt follow. Among the historical dramas 
I must mention Vinz. Rapacki’s ‘ Pro 
Honore Domus’; Julian von Poradow’s 
‘The Countess Goryslawa’; and from the 
pen of Bron. Grabowski, whose favourite 
subjects are taken from Slavonic life, we 
have ‘The Son of the Margrave’ and ‘ The 
Prince Marks.’ I should perhaps also 
mention that translations have been made 
of three of the tragedies of Euripides, 
‘Medea’ (by St. Grabowski), ‘ Alcestis,’ and 
‘ Andromache’ (by 8. Weclewski). 

Jos. Ign. Kraszewski, whose name has 
become so widely known throughout the 
whole civilized world since last year’s 
jubilee, has not been resting upon his 
well-earned laurels. During the past year 
his pen has more particularly been devoted 
to his cycle of historical romances, the 
object of which is to illustrate the whole 
history of Poland in a poetical form. The 
last of these romances, ‘ Cracow in the Days 
of King Ladislaus Lokietek,’ already brings 
us up to the fourteenth century, and is the 
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twelfth of the series. A work by the same 
author entitled ‘The Troubled Spirits’ (two 
yolumes) is a faithful picture of the times, 
and will certainly be regarded as one of the 
best productions of this excellent writer. 
An author who has suddenly entered the 
front ranks of literature is a young man 
named Sienkiewicz (whose nom de plume 
is “Litwos’’). The three volumes contain- 
ing his novels and letters (from America, 
Rome, and Paris) show him to possess de- 
cided and original talent as well as warmth 
of feeling. ‘he most humorous of Polish 
writers, Joh. Lam, who invariably makes 
political satire the background of his delinea- 
tions, has published a new novel, ‘The 
Wonderful Career’; and another humourist, 
Al. Wilczynski, who excels in his knowledge 
of the lite and customs of the aristocracy 
of his country, has given us a work called 
‘The Mission of the Families.’ Val. Przy- 
borowski has been unusually active during 
the past year, for within this period he has 
published four historical novels. Stan. 
Grudzinski has a large circle of readers for 
his ‘Tales of the Ukraine,’ and so likewise 
has Jos. Rogosz for his three new novels, 
more particularly ‘The Dreamers.’ 

In the other departments of literature I 
have still to mention Prof. Anton Malecki’s 
‘Comparative Historical Grammar of the 
Polish Language’ (two volumes), which, in 
spite of some adverse criticism, must be 
acknowledged to be a most valuable book ; 
also, a ‘Sanscrit Grammar,’ by Xav. Mali- 
nowski, a priest and scholar; Oskar Kolberg’s 
ethnographical publication, ‘The People’ 
(t.e., the Poles), of which the thirteenth 
volume has just appeared; ‘The Jubilee 
Book,’ written in honour of Kraszewski, 
which contains his biography and criticisms 
of his works by more than twenty different 
writers ; further, the ‘Geographical Lexicon 
of Poland,’ which was commenced in War- 
saw ; and lastly the Corn, a publication with 
illustrations of the same kind as the French 
Paris-Murcie, and written with a similar 
purpose. Ava BE.LcrkowskI. 


PORTUGAL. 

Tue year 1880 has been one of the most 
prolific in the annals of Portuguese litera- 
ture, and the festivals connected with the 
tercentenary of Camoens thoroughly roused 
the national spirit. On all sides there were 
given lectures and historical readings con- 
nected with the sixteenth century, treating 
of the life and deeds of the author of the 
‘Lusiads’ and of the part taken by Portugal 
in the development of European civilization. 
Every one who could use pen, pencil, or 
brush gladly contributed to this popular 
expression of devotion to the embodiment 
of our greatest national glory. The 10th 
of July will ever remain in the history of 
the Portuguese people as the date upon 
which the national conscience unanimously 
vibrated to the stimulus of a profound emo- 
tion. I will not dwell upon the grandeur 
of the fétes in every part of the Portuguese 
territory; they exceeded all expectations. 
From the tercentenary of Camoens are dated 
many important foundations, such as the 
Association of Portuguese Writers and 
Journalists ; also several editions, more or 
less valuable and ornamental, of the ‘ Lusiads,’ 
and many poems and critical and historical 
studies on the life and writings of the poet, 





which of themselves form a vast collection, 
and which the Camonians have religiously 
gathered together. On the occasion of the 
tercentenary of Camoens there were pub- 
lished two bibliographies of all the editions 
of the ‘ Lusiads,’ also enumerating the trans- 
lations and the essays on the poet, both Por- 
tuguese and foreign. The ‘Bibliographia 
Camoniana,’ organized by Senhor Theophilo 
Braga, was published at the cost of Dr. 
Antonio Augusto de Carvalho Monteiro, and 
was gratuitously offered to all the public 
libraries of Europe, as well as to all men 
of letters noted for their appreciation of 
the literature of Portugal. This edition is 
certainly a magnificent one, and does honour 
to our press. Dr. Carvalho Monteiro fully 
comprehended the value of this homage 
to the memory of Camoens, and it may be 
said that without his assistance and stimulus 
this biographical work would not have been 
undertaken. The ‘ Bibliographia Camoniana’ 
is formed after the mode of Ferrazzi in his 
bibliographies of Dante and of Petrarch. 
During the celebration of the tercentenary 
in Oporto there was also published another 
‘Bibliographia Camoniana,’ compiled by 
Joaquim de Vasconcellos. These two works 
exhaust the subject, and the extent of their 
contents proves the vastness of the Camonian 
literature. 

Among the poems dedicated to Camoens 
the principal are ‘A Fome de Camoes,’ by 
Gomes Leal, in ottava rima, which dis- 
plays some marks of inspiration; ‘Catherina 
de Athayde,’ by Macedo Papanga, a poem 
which was recited before the members of 
the University of Coimbra; and the ‘ Lyra 
Camoniana,’ by Teixeira Bastos, which has 
a philosophical undercurrent. Thomaz 
Ribeiro, Alexandre da Conceicaé, Jayme 
Seguier, in short, nearly all the chief Portu- 
guese poets, celebrated the genius of Camoens. 
There was represented a drama, in five acts, 
called ‘Camoens,’ and written expressly for 
the tercentenary by Cypriano Jardim. The 
drama may be called ultra-historic, and con- 
sequently it seems dull when acted, but 
nevertheless it was found worthy of eighteen 
representations. 

The Academician Senhor Latino Coelho, 
who amongst us is noted for the excellence 
and purity of his style, published the 
opening volume of a series to be called ‘A 
Galeria de Varoes Illustres de Portugal.” 
It consists of a biographical study of Luiz 
de Camoens; the book is remarkable for 
want of knowledge of the subject, and 
especially of the critical works published 
during the last twenty years. The Viscount 
de Juromenha advertises an analysis of this 
work, which, to tell the truth, is unworthy 
of the fame of its author. 

Mr. Robert Ffrench Duff published a 
new English translation of the ‘ Lusiads,’ 
extremely well done and in no way inferior 
to that of Mr. Aubertin. It must, more- 
over, be taken into consideration that Mr. 
Duff used the Spenserian stanza, which 
does not assimilate well with the octave 
rhyme of Camoens, which Mr. Aubertin 
adopted. Prof. Wilhelm Starck published 
a German translation of the lyrics of 
Camoens, truly commendable for fidelity 
and comprehension of the Portuguese text ; 
we may now assert that it is not Shakspeare, 
alone who has in the German tongue the 
most beautiful of interpretations. 





At present there exists a certain agitation 
in Portugal, but an agitation purely of a 
moral or mental character. The rising 
generation seems to devote itself to the 
work of a scientific propaganda. There 
have just been held in this country two 
congresses, one literary, the other anthropo- 
logical, and consequently the reviews and 
journals advocate the necessity of reading, 
because there is no question that this 
country owes its backwardness in a great 
measure to mental apathy. The review of 
the contemporary movement, 4 Era Nova, 
is now in its sixth number; it is publishing 
‘A Historia de Romantismo em Portugal,’ 
in which is discussed the influence of the 
three great writers Garrett, Herculano, and 
Castilho. The admirers of Herculano, find- 
ing the strictures on their idol too severe, 
have opened a national subscription to erect 
a monument to his memory. It is certain 
that Herculano exercised an evil influence 
upon Portuguese society. Until 1836 he 
always wrote in favour of the monks in 
the Panorama, and afterwards interrupted 
on account of personal misunderstandings 
his ‘History of Portugal’; he caused a 
sort of prostration of public spirit, and 
he embarrassed the march of the Portu- 
guese conscience by his Catholic tendencies. 
Oliveira Martins has just published a popular 
treatise on anthropology, a useful book, 
considering we have little or nothing on the 
subject, but, imperfect as its information is, 
very superficial. There have just been pub- 
lished two romances, ‘A Vida Atribulada,’ 
by Julio Lourengo Pinto, and ‘O Mandarim,’ 
by Eca de Queiroz. The first shows the 
best intentions; it has a style somewhat 
artificial, and its author imitates a little 
the realistic school of Zola, but falls into 
the defect of being carried away by the 
romantic adventures he depicts. ‘O Man- 
darim,’ on the other hand, reveals all the 
qualifications of the great author of the 
‘Crime do Padre Amado’ and of ‘ Primo 
Basilio,’ but the fantastic nature of the 
subject renders it nothing more than a piece 
of literary pastime, without plot or purpose; 
and it is really lamentable that a writer of 
first-class talent should waste his energies 
on such a trivial work, merely written for 
the occasion. Joaquim de Vasconcellos has 
published the celebrated manuscript of 
Francisco de Hollanda, which used to be 
kept in the Academy of Sciences, where 
nothing of importance ever seems to be 
accomplished. In this way private enter- 
prise corrects the torpor of this official 
corporation. ‘A Historia das Ideias Demo- 
craticas em Portugal’ is finished; it contains 
the evolution of the idea of national sove- 
reignty from the Cortes of 1641 to the 
actual formation of the republican centres 
in which preponderate the theories of fede- 
ralism. 

An Oporto house has commenced the pub- 
lication of a modern scientific library ; the 
first volume is called the ‘ Origens Poeticas 
do Christianismo.’ In this work for the 
first time are applied the fundamental 
ideas of the great English ethnologist Tylor. 
The same house also announces the publica- 
tion of a book by the young professor Con- 
seglieri Pedroso on ‘A Constituigad da 
Familia.’ There has also just been published 
the third edition of the ‘ Theoria da Historia 
da Litteratura Portugueza,’ in which use 
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is made of the contents of the excellent 

ublication of Niemeyer of Halle, the 

ortuguese Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti. 
This Cancioneiro, recently found in Italy, 
solves the question of the Portuguese 
origin of ‘Amadis de Gaul,’ and besides 
many historical particulars contains some 
precious fragments of Provengal poetry, 
which I suppose to have been written for 
the study of King Dom Diniz. The great 
lyric = of the present Portuguese genera- 
tion, Joad de Deus, has in the press a new 
book of verses, which is anxiously expected ; 
the poets Chrystovam Ayres, Barros Seixas, 
Fernando Leal, and Luiz de Magalhaes have 
also contributed volumes of appreciable 
verses, of which it may be said, as Lope de 
Vega said of lovers, ‘They have a Portu- 
guese soul.” Ethnological studies are gain- 
ing ground, and at present have given rise 
to many publications on stories, songs, super- 
stitions, and popular Portuguese customs. 
It is to be regretted that this country is so 
badly governed. There has just been pro- 
mulgated a new law regulating secondary 
instruction in schools, which is shamefully 
reactionary in its provisions. Here, unfortu- 
nately, progress is only attained by the 
divergence of men’s minds. 

Turornito BraGca. 


SPAIN. 

I nave for some time remarked that the 
books which have appeared during each year 
show a marked improvement in their efforts 
to popularize subjects of a scientific kind. 
This is even more the case in 1880. We 
find the same interest in looking out for and 
publishing MSS. which had long lain for- 
gotten in libraries, or re-editing rare books 
which were hitherto known only to a small 
number of collectors; these form in the pre- 
sent day in Spain an important series of 
publications and one of great interest. 
Translations from classical authors are be- 
coming every day more popular; they have 
been eminently useful in rendering familiar 
to Spaniards a number of important works 
which twenty years ago were only read by 
a small circle of learned men. We find this 
year whole editions exhausted of classical 
authors, and some excellent studies on sub- 
jects relating to science. It is a great pity, 
and does much harm by lowering the 
standard of serious publications, that the 
Government spends so much in purchasing 
books. A large sum is set apart for this 
purpose by the Ministry of Public Works 
every year; in some ways the expenditure 
is praiseworthy, but the funds have gene- 
rally been most injudiciously laid out, the 
works selected having been chosen mostly 
on account of the influence possessed by the 
authors, and not because of the merits of 
the works themselves. The most important 
book which has appeared this year is the 
first part of ‘Las Quinquagenas de la 
Nobleza de Espaiia,’ by Capt. Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo; it has been printed 
at the cost of the Academy of History, 
and edited with great care by the learned 
Academician, Dr. Vicente de la Fuente. 
Oviedo was governor of the fortress of 
Santo Domingo, and the first author of a 
general history of the Indies. He knew 
during his long life (1478-1557) the most 
important persons who figured in the 
Spanish court; he was always a minute 








observer of the customs of his time, and 
a most industrious writer until the last. 
He left two valuable works, which are 
of the highest interest and illustrate the his- 
tory of his time, but which have never been 
printed before. One is this volume of the 
‘Quinquagenas,’ which is full of curious 
details of the lives of Spaniards and foreign 
persons of importance, the organization of 
the councils in Spain during the early part 
of the sixteenth century, the administration 
of justice, the ceremonials and etiquette of 
the palace, and even the fashions inside and 
outside the Peninsula. The other book by 
the same author, which is to be published 
in the same manner when this one is finished, 
is ‘ Batallas,’ and contains exclusively the 
biographies of celebrated Spaniards. Seiior 
la Fuente has also brought out during the 
present year two interesting works: ‘ His- 
toria de la Ciudad de Calatayud,’ which 
gives a minute history of that town, the 
birthplace of the poet Martial, and the 
fifty-first volume of ‘Espaiia Sagrada,’ 
begun by Friar Florez in the last cen- 
tury, published this year by the Academy 
under La Fuente’s supervision. The fifty-first 
to the fifty-fourth volumes of ‘‘ Coleccion de 
Documentos Ineditos para Ja Historia de 
Espaiia” have appeared this year. These 
volumes are edited by the Marques de la 
Fuen Santa and Seiiors Sancho Rayon and 
Zabalburu. They contain the entertaining 
narratives of Capt. Vazquez describing the 
events which happened in France andthe Low 
Countries during the campaigns of Farnesio 
from 1631 to 1658. These same gentlemen 
have brought out the thirtieth and thirty- 
first volumes of the ‘‘ Coleccion de Docu- 
mentos Ineditos,” relating to the discovery, 
conquest, and organization of the ancient 
Spanish possessions in America and Oceania, 
chiefly from inedited MSS. in Spanish 
archives. The fifth volume of ‘ Biblioteca 
Hispano Ultramarina” has also appeared ; 
this publication is most excellent, and con- 
tains two learned works by the well-known 
scholar Jimenez de la Espada; the second 
part of the ‘Cronica del Peru,’ by Cieza de 
Leon; and ‘Suma y Narracion de los Incas 
del Cuzco,’ by Juan de Betanzos. The 
second volume of the ‘ Vida y Escritos de las 
Casas, Obispo de Chiapa,’ has been brought 
out by Sefor Fabié, and the second 
volume of ‘Historia del Descubrimiento 
de las Regiones Australes,’ by Fernandez 
de Quiros, edited by Seiior Zaragoza. 

Among books of a more entertaining kind 
reproduced from rare editions may be men- 
tioned the ‘ Romancero de Pedro de Padilla,’ 
which forms the twenty-second volume of 
the series of ‘‘Bibliofilos Espaiioles.” 
These romances describe the campaigns of 
the Spaniards in Flanders during the reign 
of Philip II.; those which allude to the 
imprisonment and death of Count Egmont 
and Count Horn are most interesting. The 
rest of the volume is taken up with Spanish 
legends, epistles, and songs. 

A book of a similar style is the ‘ Pro- 
paladia,’ by Torres Naharro, most valu- 
able to students interested in tracing the 
origin of the Spanish theatre. It has 
been edited and enriched with copious 
notes by Seiior Canete, one of the best 
Spanish critics. Photo-lithographic repro- 
ductions of the letters of Santa Teresa 
and of the ‘Tratado de la Gineta,’ by Ces- 





pedes, have also appeared, and a reprint 
of the curious volume by Father Mariana, 
‘Del Rey y de la Institucion Real,’ which 
produced so much excitement when it first 
appeared that it was burned in Paris in the 
public place during the reign of Henri IV, 
Seiior Tinajero has edited the quaint twelve 
books on agriculture by Columella. A pro- 
fessor of the University of Strasbourg, Herr 
Eduard Boehmer, has printed in Madrid 
the ‘ Evangelio segun San Mateo, Declarado 
por Juan de Valdes.’ This edition is most 
excellent. Hitherto the numerous bio- 
graphers of Valdes have considered that the 
manuscript was lost, but Herr Boehmer was 
fortunate enough to meet with a copy in 
the Library of Vienna, and it is now printed 
for the first time. 

The Anales de Historia Natural give the 
best idea of the progress made in natural 
history and science. Many of the articles 
are not very important, but they show pro- 
gress ; for thirty years ago Spain was extra- 
ordinarily backward in such subjects. The 
Commission appointed to draw up the 
geological map of Spain has published 
‘Geologico y Petrografico de la Provincia de 
Sevilla,’ by Macpherson; ‘Reconocimiento 
Geologico de la Provincia de Badajoz,’ by 
Tarin; ‘Reseiia Geologica de Ibiza,’ by 
Vidal; and ‘Mapa Geologico de Espaiia 
y Portugal, 1: 2,000,000,’ by Botella,— 
these productions are especially interesting, 
for they are entirely on local subjects. 

Besides the great number of translations 
which have appeared this year of scientific 
works, there are some few important and 
original ones written by Spaniards. The 
best are ‘Flora de las Islas Baleares,’ by 
Barcelo, which is most valuable for botanists 
to study the plants of the Balearic Islands; 
‘Curso de Metalurgia,’ by Barinaga; ‘La 
Materia Radiante,’ by Monzelo ; ‘ Problemas 
de Caleulo Algebraico,’ by Terry ; ‘ Geologia 
Agricola,’ by Vilanova; and the exhaustive 
‘Tratado de Histologia Normal y Patologico,’ 
by Maestre, which, dedicated to Prof. 
Schwann, the originator of cellular theories, 
is especially interesting. 

Although legal studies have produced in 
Spain numerous discussions in clubs and 
meetings, the books which have appeared on 
these subjects are of little importance. The 
best undoubtedly is Sefior Azcarate’s second 
volume of ‘Ensayo sobre la Historia del 
Derecho de Propriedad’; Costa’s ‘ Derecho 
Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon y Teoria 
del Derecho Juridico’; ‘ Historia del Derecho 
Romano,’ by Crespo; and Reus’s ‘ Ensayos 
Juridicos Politicos.’ 

There appears to be a revival of the study 
of classic authors in Spain, which for so long 
had been put on one side. A Mexican 
bishop, Seiior Montes de Oca, has brought out 
in Madrid an excellent edition of the Greek 
Bucolic poets; Baraibar, Aristophanes’ 
comedies; Mier, the second part of Euri- 
pides’ plays; Longui, Plato’s Dialogues; 
Ranz, Plutarch’s Lives; and Hidalgo, Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues and Georgics. The students 
of the Madrid University acted, at the 
Teatro Espaiol, Plautus’s ‘Captives’ with 
singular success. 

Some books deserve a favourable notice 
which do not belong to any especial os 
Muiioz’s ‘ Paleografia Diplomatica Espaio 
de los Siglos XII. al XVII.’ is the best 
study which exists in Spain of this subject. 
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‘Jmperio de Marruccos,’ by Llana y Rod- 
riguez ; ‘ Los Arabes,’ by Senor Urrestarazu ; 
‘Campaiias del Duque de Alba,’ by Senor 
Arbue; and Sales’s ‘ Prehistoria y Origen 
de la Civilizacion,’ are all books worth read- 
ing. Amateurs of bull-fights will welcome 
with interest the ‘Gran Dicc. Tauro Maquico,’ 
by Sanchez ; ‘Glorias del Toreo,’ by Gon- 
yalez ; and ‘Efemerides Taurinas,’ by Vaz- 


uez. 
, Books in belles-lettres have not been par- 
ticularly successful this year. Two authors, 
however, head the list with works of a very 
high order: Senor Collado with his ‘ Poesias’ 
and Nuiiez de Arce with ‘La Vision de Fray 
Martin.’ Some of the poems written of 
late years by Collado are charming, and so 

ure in style that they remind the reader 
of the best models of the Spanish language. 
Arce has chosen for the subject of his poem 
an episode from the life of Martin Luther. 
It is treated in the grand and broad manner 
of which he is undoubtedly a master. 

The dramatic works of the year have not 
been of great interest. The best are ‘Lo 
que Vale el Teatro,’ by Echevarria; ‘La 
Mariposa,’ by Cano; ‘ Llovido del Cielo,’ by 
Vital; and Echegaray’s last drama, ‘ La 
Muerte en los Labios.’ The subject chosen 
by this fertile author is Calvin’s unjust per- 
secution of the Spanish doctor Servetus and 
his death at Geneva, where he was burned 
at Calvin’s instigation. The whole drama 
is full of the most dramatic situations, 
the second act being very fine. Mention 
must also be made of the excellent trans- 
lations of Shakspeare by W. Macpherson. 
He has published during the last year 
‘Macbeth’ and ‘Romeo,’ both translated 
into Spanish verse, and so accurately that 
it would be difficult in any language to 
find a better translation of the great dra- 


matist. It may even bear comparison with 
Schlegel’s admirable rendering of the 
original. 


The novels of the year have not been 
numerous. Alarcon’s ‘Nino de la Bola,’ 
although coarsely conceived and badly put 
together, is full of charming descriptions 
of Spanish scenery and local customs which 
will render it acceptable to the general 
reader. Galdés has added a volume to his 
series, ‘Un Faccioso Mas y Algunos Frailes 
Menos’; Trueba, ‘ Nuevos Cuentos Populares’; 
and Melida a learned archeological novel 
inthe manner of Prof. Ebers, ‘El Sortilegio 
de Karnac.’ Mesonero Romano’s ‘Memorias 
de un Setenton’ may well figure among this 
group. It is a most charming and enter- 
taining book, and invaluable to the student 
of modern history. The author relates 
the events which have occurred in Spain 
during a period of about fifty years, begin- 
ung with the fusillading of the ill-fated 
Spaniards on the 2nd of May, 1808, and 
other episodes of the Peninsular War. The 
unfortunate and disgraceful reign of Fer- 
dinand VII. is described in a most vivid 
manner, and so are the numerous political 
changes of the reign of Isabel II. 

_ Castelar’s admirable ‘ Discurso’ on enter- 
mg the Spanish Academy was sufficiently 
commented upon by all the leading foreign 
journals at the time not to require any 
luther description. Like other productions 
of this gifted author, it is full of finely 
Written and most poetical passages. Gomez 


excellent study on Alvarez and the defence 
of Gerona against the French, and Moreno 
Nieto an exhaustive linguistic essay at the 
inauguration of the Ateneo. 
The first volume has appeared of the 
‘ Historia de los Hetereodoxos Espaiioles,’ 
by M. Pelayo. The subject has often been 
treated before, but never in so exhaustive 
a manner, the principal object being to 
illustrate the doctrines of Francisco de 
Encinas, Valdés, and other Spanish re- 
formers. In the present volumes Pelayo 
begins his study from the earliest times, 
previous to Priscillianus, and continues it 
through the Middle Ages. Besides describ- 
ing the leading events of the Albigenses, 
Waldenses, and other sectarians, the author 
has collected valuable information concern- 
ing the heterodox personages of any im- 
portance who were connected with sects in 
Italy, Germany, and France. Pelayo writes 
from a strictly Roman Catholic point of view; 
he confesses that he is “partial in principle, 
but impartial and true when describing 
facts,” and sums up his observations by re- 
marking that Spanish intellect is eminently 
Roman Catholic, and heterodoxy in Spain 
only produced a passing flash. Pelayo has 
also written in the course of the year a 
number of interesting studies in different 
periodicals on various subjects. ‘ Historia 
del Renacimiento Literario Contemporaneo 
en Cataluiia, Baleares, y Valencia’ appears 
at a moment when a most remarkable 
revival has taken place in the study of the 
Catalonian dialect. This movement began 
with a review which appeared in 1843 at 
Barcelona, giving animpulse to these studies; 
since then a great number of most creditable 
works have appeared in Catalan, so many, 
in fact, as to produce a renaissance of this 
dialect. Juan F. RraXo. 





SWEDEN. 

Tue representatives of the free press of 
Sweden celebrated on the 6th of December 
the fiftieth birthday of the important news- 
paper Aftonbladet. In honour of this occa- 
sion there appeared a biography of the 
founder of Aftondladet, L. J. Hierta, issued 
at the expense of his successor in his publish- 
ing business, Mr. Hjalmar Linnstrom, and 
written by H. Wieselgren. With indefati- 
gable ardour and unfailing perseverance, 
Hierta, from early youth until his health 
was broken by age, struggled to make our 
fundamental laws, acquired by the revolu- 
tion of 1809, a reality in our national life, 
and to introduce institutions that would 
form a truer expression of the wants and 
desires of the people as distinguished from 
the officials than the ancient representative 
system. He died, surrounded by public and 
general esteem, in 1872. 

About the same time as Hierta founded 
A ftonbladet, another of our most celebrated 
journalists, M. J. Crusenstolpe, started for 
the service of the Government Jdidernes- 
landet (The Fatherland), but it failed to gain 
the sympathy of the public. After rather 
a short existence it ceased to appear, and 
Crusenstolpe devoted all his after life to 
making war on the system of government 
and the dynasty at whose disposal he had 
formerly placed his eminent talents as a 
writer. At last he found himself within the 


a charge of high treason, and there he 
had to stay for three years, but even in his 
prison he continued his caustic attacks. A 
circumstantial account of the life and doings 
of this man has lately been published by the 
writer of these lines, who has partly relied 
on hitherto unknown collections of records, 
that have further supplied him with mate- 
rials for another biographical work, viz., 
‘Ur Svenska Hofvets och Aristokratiens 
Lif’ (‘From the Life of the Swedish Court 
and Aristocracy’), of which two parts have 
appeared during the course of the current 
year. To modern history also belong ‘Skild- 
ringar ur det Offentliga Lifvet’ (‘ Pictures 
from Public Life’), by the ex-Counsellor of 
State O. H. Fahreeus, and ‘ Beriittelser ur 
C. O. Palmstiernas Lefnad’ . (‘ Narratives 
from the Life of C. O. Palmstierna’). 
The productive author P. O. Baeckstrém 
has traced the history of Charles XIV. 
Johan in a volume of the large popular 
work commenced by ©. G. Starbiick, which 
is to be continued until the present time. 
And. Fryxell has recently concluded his 
gigantic enterprise, ‘ Beriittelser ur Svenska 
Historien’ (‘Tales from Swedish History’), 
the last volume of which ends with the 
years immediately preceding Gustave IIT.’s 
accession to the throne. Further I ought 
to mention that the extensive illustrated 
work entitled ‘Sveriges Historia fran ildsta 
Dagar till niirverande Tid,’ by Montelius, 
Alin, Weibull, and several other writers, 
is still in progress, and that H. Hilde- 
brand has published the first part of a 
great work connected with the history of 
culture in Sweden during the Middle Ages. 
A descriptive account of the Swedish capital 
in ancient times, entitled ‘Gamla Stock- 
holm,’ published by Claes Lundin and 
August Strindberg, is readable and full of 
varied information, and is adorned with 
excellent engravings. Among the most 
conspicuous illustrated works are ‘Ragnar 
Lodbroks Saga’ (‘The Tale of Ragnar 
Lodbrok’), told by P. A. Gidecke, and 
illustrated by August Malmstrim, and 
‘Didens Engel’ (‘The Angel of Death’), 
by Wallin, illustrated by Carl Larsson. 

A prominent place is occupied by ‘ Winter- 
qviillar (‘ Winter Nights’), stories and 
tales by Z. Topelius, since the death of 
Runeberg Finland’s most celebrated author. 
His publisher has also undertaken a 
series of original novelettes, such, for 
instance, as a volume containing selected 
stories by ‘‘ Lea” (Mrs. Wettergrund), for 
several years past a popular author; a novel 
entitled ‘ Skattsdkaren’ (‘The Searcher for 
Hidden Treasures’), by the gifted young 
Georg Nordensvan; some lively sketches 
entitled ‘Ur Naturen och Samhiillet’ (‘ Pic- 
tures drawn from Nature and Society’), by 
A. G. Santesson; ‘Figurer och Hiindelser’ 
(‘Figures and Events’), by Axel Krook ; 
and, besides, several little volumes, of which 
a romantic picture of the rural life in the 
province of Halland, by August Bon- 
desson, deserves particular praise. He is 
a new author and promising. Hitherto our 
literature has been without a teller of 
tales and painter of popular life such as 
Asbjérnson in Norway. The life in our 
northern provinces, especially the sad exist- 
ence of the Laps, has this year, as well as 
in a preceding small volume, been treated 
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“‘Gubben Noach” in his ‘ Skogvaktarens 
Beriittelser’ (‘Tales of a Gamekeeper’). 

The special literature created by Dr. 
Nordenskiéld’s successful expedition, so 
creditable to my nation, is too extensive to 
notice in detail. Suffice it to say that the 
first volume of the famous discoverer’s own 
account of his voyage has now appeared, 
‘ Vegas Fiird kring Europa och Asien,’ abun- 
dantly provided with illustrations, maps, 
and steel engravings. As you have an- 
nounced, translations will appear in all the 
chief languages of Europe. 

A young native of Upsala, K. Wicksell, 
has taken it into his head to adapt the 
doctrines of Malthus to our state of things 
in a volume entitled ‘Samhiills Olyckornas 
Vigtigaste Orsaker och Botemedel’ (‘The 
Principal Causes of Social Calamities and 
their Remedies’). Hereupon followed a 
great many polemical and apologetic writ- 
ings, among them a critique by Hammar- 
skjéld, a Counsellor of State, and some 
observations by P. Wikner. 

At Upsala there has also appeared a 
rather interesting book by Prof. Rudin, 
entitled ‘Siren Kierkegaards Person och 
Forfattarskap ’ (‘ Séren Kierkegaard’s 
Person and Authorship’). It is directed 
against the celebrated Danish author Georg 
Brandes’s treatise on the same subject, but 
is somewhat partial and uncritical. If Dr. 
Brandes has handled Kierkegaard with 
too little sympathy for his religious 
esa Prof. Rudin, on the contrary, 
places him on a pedestal so high that he 
disappears above the skies. Rudin is a 
disciple of Kierkegaard, and he shows 
rather too much anxiety “jurare in verba 
magistri.” ‘The book is, however, lively 
and well written. I must also notice a 
manual of the literary annals of Sweden 
from ancient to modern time by Karl War- 
burg. A work of particular importance for 
historical investigators is an account of the 
collections of Swedish letters belonging to 
the manuscript department of the Royal 
Library, compiled by Elof Tegnér. 

In poetry the most conspicuous place is 
occupied by a small volume of new poems 
by C. D. at Wirsén, and a collection of new 
and old lyrical pieces by Emil von Qvanten. 
The drama has, as is usually the case with 
us, this year also been of little importance. 
The sole piece worthy of mentioning is 
‘Gillets Hemlighet’ (‘The Secret of the 
Corporation’), a comedy by Aug. Strind- 
berg, the author whose success in _ his 
‘Rida Rummet’ (‘The Red Chamber’) I 
mentioned last year. He has now also com- 
menced to publish a collection of his earlier 
poems and stories under the common title 
‘I Varbrytningen’ (‘In the Dawn of 
Spring’). 

A couple of our most distinguished prose 
writers, Viktor Rydberg and A. Hedin, 
have also this year enriched our literature. 
The book of Viktor Rydberg is of a theo- 
logical character, a learned and fervent 
treatise on the doctrines of the Last 
Judgment and the things to follow, a new 
appendix to his celebrated work ‘ Bibelns 
Lira om Christus’ (‘What the Bible 
teaches about Christ’). Hedin has con- 
cluded his work entitled ‘ Franska Revo- 
lutionens Qvinnor’ (‘The Women of the 
French Revolution’), and has besides pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled ‘Allmiin Viir- 





nepligt och fritt Samhiillsskick’ (‘On the 
Duty of General National Defence’), in 
which he states how the idea of this duty 
has arisen and gained ground in opposition 
to the monopolizing trade of arms. 

The history of fine arts has this year been 
comparatively barren. One of our poets, 


F. Zander, has written a small volume 
entitled ‘Francesco Piranesi, Svensk 


Konstagent och Minister i Rom’ (‘ Fran- 
eesco Piranesi, Swedish Art Agent and 
Minister at Rome’). As a curiosity, it 
may be mentioned that one of our most 
distinguished artists, Georg von Rosen, has 
recently made his début as an author, 
having in a somewhat fantastical form 


presented the religious impressions he 
rived from a sojourn in Palestine. i 
derived f & 80) n Palestine. This 


essay has appeared in the ‘ Literary Album,’ 
a collection of tales and poems accompanied 
by portraits of the authors. For the rest 
the so-called Christmas literature is very 
abundant—too abundant, in fact, to be 
dealt with in a brief article like this. 

Arvin AUNFELT. 





LITERATURE 

—~— 

A Tlistory of Modern Europe. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A.—Vol. I. From the Outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War in 1792 to the 
Accession of Louis XVIII, in 1814. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Tue first inquiry that should be made about 
a new work on an historical subject is whether 
the author has opened new sources of in- 
formation, or, if not, whether by a closer 
examination of the facts already known he 
has been led to new conclusions. In either 
way he may perform the proper and prin- 
cipal function of an historian, which is to 
increase our knowledge of the events which 
have happened in the world. 

It is obvious at a glance that Mr. Fyffe 
makes no pretension to do anything of the 
kind. He has consulted no new documents, 
he has drawn solely from the most accessible 
sources, and he has found there nothing 
but what might have been expected. In 
his preface he says not a word about any 
authorities, and he only very rarely in the 
course of his narrative condescends to tell 
whence his information is derived. The book 
leaves the pleasing impression that there is 
nothing of the sceptic about Mr. Fyffe; his 
mind seems to have been agitated by no un- 
easy suspicions concerning the basis on which 
history rests. At least we gather this from 
his absolute silence on the subject, for we 
think he could hardly have forgotten to tell 
us of it if he had ever felt any difficulty or 
undergone any struggles in arriving at his 
conclusions. It is, perhaps, a natural con- 
sequence of the ease with which they have 
been reached that the conclusions themselves 
have in no case anything very remarkable 
about them. They are, in fact, almost in- 
variably adopted from other writers, and 
Mr. Fyffe has reserved to himself only the 
task of ascertaining that the writers on 
whom he depends are in good repute, and 
then the task of clothing their decisions in 
clear and decorous language. 

In saying that the book is a compilation 
we have no intention of disparaging it. It 
does not profess to be more, and nine-tenths 
of the historical works published are, and 





must be, compilations. We only think jt 
necessary to mark the fact with some dis. 
tinctness because the unpractised reader 
may easily overlook it. To the general 
public histories differ from each other only 
as they are amusing or heavy, because the 
general public has scarcely any conception 
of the process by which a history is made, 
Any work on an historical subject, therefore, 
if only it is of goodly bulk and written jp 
a stately style, will pass as a work of the 
same order as those of Gibbon and Grote, 
though essentially it may resemble them 
only as some cardboard temple on the stage 
resembles the massive and spacious fabric 
of the architect. In no other department of 
literature does there exist a distinction s0 
radical which is at the same time so wholly 
inappreciable by the ordinary reader. 

But though the best historical compilation 
is a slight and trivial work compared with 
the humblest history which truly deserves 
the name, yet some historical compilations 
are much better than others, and some are 
very useful. There must be the shop for dis. 
tribution and display as well as the factory, 
and, indeed, the ordinary customer will rarely 
look further than the shop. Mr. Fyffe’s 
book is a handsome suite of rooms in which 
the productions of the great historical fac. 
tories are exhibited to the best advantage. 
His enterprise will be justified if it can be 
shown that such an exhibition was needed, 
that the objects of exhibition have been well 
selected, and that they really are advan- 
tageously displayed. 

His plan is to regard the disturbances of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods 
from the European point of view, and he 
starts from the principle that ‘‘the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War in 1792, termi- 
nating a period which now appears far 
removed from us, and setting in motion 
forces which have in our own day produced a 
united Germany and a united Italy, forms 
the natural starting-point of a history of 
the present century.” The volume now 
published embraces the period 1792-1814; 
it is to be followed by a second, which 
is to “bring the’ reader down to the 
year 1848,” and a third, which will bring 
him to the present time. The meaning of 
this is that, as historical compilation must 
always keep pace with history proper, it has 
appeared to Mr. Fyffe that the time is come 
when the new results of historical investi- 
gators in this period should be reported to 
the general public in a new popular narra- 
tive. Such books as those of Taine and 
Von Sybel on the Revolution, of Lanfrey on 
Napoleon, and the mass of German investl- 
gation which has been sifted and brought 
before the English public by Mr. Seeley, 
have placed the whole period in a new light, 
and it is time that the new knowledge thus 
gained should be put within the reach of all. 

It is fortunate when a task of this kind, 
which could be performed in some fashion 
by almost anybody, falls into the hands of 4 
man of real cultivation. Mr. Fyffe not only 
reads French, Italian, and a little Germat, 
but writes English with clearness, corrett- 
ness, and even elegance. He has compos 
an agreeable narrative, which can be under: 
stood without the slightest effort, and ye 
does sufficiently convey the information 1 
promises. This is something. Nevertheless 
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gent compilation, Mr. Fyffe might have 
jone more. On a subject so great, and 
hitherto so inadequately treated, much light 
night have been thrown by mere arrange- 
nent, combination, and firm impartiality, 
even without original research. The French 
Revolution, the wars which arose out of it, 
the transformation of Europe which it 
caused, are subjects upon which the English 
public has still everything to learn. We 
began by looking at them from a purely 
English point of view, and then, as they 
were superseded by newer changes, we 
rather ceased to look at them at all than 
began to look at them without prejudice. 
The English view gave place not to an 
impartial view, but rather to a faint re- 
flection of the French view. 

It has been a great misfortune that Eng- 
lish Liberalism in the last generation should, 
vithout the least necessity, have adopted so 
freely the popular legend of the Revolution 
and of Napoleon that has grown up in 
France. A firm distinction ought to have 
been drawn from the beginning between 
the Revolution of 1789 and the second 
Revolution (wholly distinct, and includ- 
ing the whole Napoleonic drama) of 
1792. We ought to have adhered reso- 
lutely to the first, in spite of its occa- 
sional acts of enormous rashness, but we 
ought to have resisted not less firmly all 
the seductions of the poets, novelists, and 
party orators who strove to win our sym- 
pathy for the second. Now English Liberal- 
im unfortunately committed itself to the 
bad morality, the bastard poetry, and the 
false history of the apologists of 1792. 
Hence it has been obliged to make a series 
of recantations as the new investigations 
refuted one after another the positions of 
Jacobinism, and at the present moment the 
language of English Liberalism on the 
whole subject of the French Revolution is 
not a little embarrassed and confused. Mr. 
Fyffe has not shaken himself free from this 
confusion. He handles the subject rather 
ina fair and reasonable than in a vigorous 
manner. Accordingly, while he notes care- 
fully and accepts candidly all that is urged 
against the Jacobinical theory, he has not 
the resolution to break with that theory 
altogether, and to recognize that the Liberal 
party, though they were quite right in sym- 
pathizing with the Revolution at the outset, 
ought to have perceived that a wholly new 
departure was made in 1792, and that a 
movement commenced then with which 
liberalism could have no sympathy. He 
accepts in the main all that has been urged 
by De Tocqueville, Léonce de Lavergne, 
Taine, Von Sybel, Mortimer-Ternaux, and 
lanfrey, and yet we are every now and 
then surprised by some judgment which is 
4 mere survival from the Sturm-und-Drang 
period of opinion about the Revolution. 
Thus, after describing with perfect candour 
the frightful condition of France in the 
latter part of 1793, and after quoting with 
approval the dictum of Burke, that French 
society consisted at that time ‘but of two 
descriptions, the oppressors and the op- 
pressed,” he passes, without the slightest 
warning, from the language of good sense 
into the wildest strain of Jacobinism, and 
declares that 
“such a system was perhaps inherently not 
more unjust than the normal order of society, 





in which a few enjoy every earthly good, while 
the many have little more than suffices for their 
animal needs; nor was life sacrificed more freely 
to a political ideal than at a later period it has 
been sacrificed to dangerous and unwholesome 
industries which enrich the capitalist.” 

It is curious to remark how easily our 
writers fall into a French way of thinking 
when they write on a French subject. Such 
a judgment as this, if it had not referred to 
French affairs, would almost have made his 
readers doubt Mr. Fyffe’s sanity; as it is, 
we perceive at once that he has been keep- 
ing wild company and that his style has 
been for the moment tainted by it. Here 
is another specimen of a similar bewilder- 
ment :-— 

“‘The new civil constitution of the clergy, 

which was voted by the National Assembly in 
1790, transformed the priesthood from a society 
of landowners into a body of salaried officers of 
the State, and gave to the laity the election 
of their bishops and ministers. The change, 
though a just, was not a wise one, for it threw 
the whole body of bishops and a great part of 
the lower clergy into revolt.” 
This judgment is apparently intended to be 
in the spirit of a moderate Liberalism, but 
it betrays an incredible confusion of ideas. 
Mr. Fyffe not only approves of a system of 
parliamentary religion much more thorough- 
going than that of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, but in expressing his approval seems 
carefully to select the words which may most 
distinctly express his opinion that religion 
ought to be simply an affair of Govern- 
ment. This uncompromising declaration, 
which Mr. Fyffe makes with perfect equa- 
nimity, amazes us so much that we forget 
to be surprised at the mildness of the 
epithet in which he censures the act of the 
National Assembly. We are so astonished 
at hearing it described as just that we 
forget to laugh when we are told that it 
was not wise. The truth is that Mr. Fyffe 
abandons himself to the guidance of his 
French authorities. If he would for a 
moment use his English common sense, he 
would see the grotesqueness of applying 
such an epithet to that portentous act of 
infatuation which darkened the history of 
Europe for twenty years. But we see 
plainly by these examples the limit of Mr. 
Fyffe’s faculty. He has read and under- 
stood a fair number of books in two or three 
languages; he can reproduce their contents 
in good style and with clear arrangement ; 
but his mind does not work with any vigour 
upon these materials; he has no indepen- 
dent historical judgment. 

At p. 99 Mr. Fyffe makes an attempt 
at original historical reflection when he un- 
dertakes to tell his readers ‘‘ what was new 
to Europe in the Revolution.” The reforms 
proposed were not new; they had been 
anticipated by Joseph in Austria and 
Leopold in Tuscany; what was new was 
that in France ‘the nation itself acted,” 
‘“‘in France reform started with the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, and aimed at the 
creation of local authority to be exercised 
by the citizens themselves.” The reflection 
is just as applied to the movement of 1789, 
but Mr. Fyffe inserts it under the year 1795. 
Under this date he ought certainly to have 
added that in 1792 France abandoned this 
system, returned to violently despotic 
methods, abolished local liberties, and so 
ended by working out her problem in much 





the same way as it had been worked out in 
Austria and Hungary, Napoleon playing 
the part of Joseph and Leopold. 

The traditional tone of Liberalism which 
Mr. Fyffe adopts is as recklessly harsh 
towards the European sovereigns as it is 
recklessly partial to the Revolution. It 
might be excusable thirty years ago to 
speak as if every act of Prussia and Austria 
was of the same nature as the partition of 
Poland. Those powers had really been 
guilty of great crimes, and then we had so 
little information about them that we could 
not avoid speaking somewhat at random. 
But if we are now to make a serious attempt 
to understand the Continent, we must begin 
by abandoning the practice of speaking of 
its sovereigns as crowned robbers, to be asso- 
ciated with whom is a disgrace to the spot- 
less purity of English ministers. Mr. Fyffe’s 
account of the First Coalition is too much in 
this tone: ‘It was not the first instance 
shown in the war of a readiness to fight at 
other people’s expense.” In the supposed 
cause of Europe why was it unjustifiable 
that one power should find troops and an- 
other find money? ‘‘The King of Prussia 
now took up the part of the sturdy beggar.” 
The mistake of the King of Prussia was 
of the opposite kind; it consisted in a 
thoughtlesschivalry which necessarily landed 
so poor a state as Prussia in financial em- 
barrassment. Mr. Fyffe can hardly have 
read the statement of the case given by 
Ranke in his ‘ Life of Hardenberg.’ He 
has preferred to accept, in defiance of all 
the rules of evidence, the wild invective of 
Lord Malmesbury as if it were impartial 
testimony. 

In short, beyond clearness and amenity of 
style, there is not much to commend in this 
book. For students it must be useless, for 
the simple reason that it gives no account 
of the authorities. There was room for a 
handbook of this period, which, without 
aiming at original research, might have 
been most useful. Such a handbook would 
have given a bare condensed narrative and 
a copious list of references. Mr. Fyffe has 
pursued the opposite course. He has told 
a pleasant tale, but when his readers ask 
where he obtained his information, he re- 
mains mysteriously silent, and leaves them 
to conjecture that he received it, as some theo- 
logians consider that St. Paul received his 
knowledge of the Gospel history, by direct 
revelation. For whom, then, is the book in- 
tended, since it is neither an original history 
nor a student’s manual? It is, in fact, one 
of those numberless historical compendiums 
with which we have lately been over- 
whelmed, which undertake to put busy or 
lazy people in possession of historical results 
without troubling them with historical pro- 
cesses. All such books assume that the 
reader will not be too particular. To inter- 
rupt Mr. Fyffe, to ask him questions, is 
simply not fair. Sceptics, students, must go 
elsewhere. He is like a showman employed 
to explain some panorama or similar exhibi- 
tion to the holiday crowd. He undertakes 
to tell a clear tale, and he does it; but he 
undertakes nothing more. 

It is impossible to deny that such books 
ought to be written, and that they are 
almost indispensable. The knowledge they 
impart must somehow be acquired; and 
to acquire it in a satisfactory way most 
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rsons have not time. They must there- 
ore employ the historical showman, 
and they are fortunate when they meet 
with one who, like Mr. Fyffe, can tell his 
tale grammatically and with good taste. 
Only let them not make the grave error of 
supposing that they have found a royal road 
to history, or that what they acquire deserves 
to be called knowledge. Let them also 
remark that the showman is a more dan- 
gerous authority on some periods than on 
others. Where great historians have been 
at work, where the facts have been fully 
ascertained and lifted out of the cloudy 
region of controversy into the sky of science, 
there the showman can do no harm; there 
his tale is likely, so far as it goes, to be 
perfectly trustworthy. Mr. Fyffe has chosen 
a period which is not of this kind, a period 
which is still clouded by angry controversy, 
and about which, in England at least, there 
is as yet scarcely any approach to agree- 
ment. On such a period the language of 
the showman is likely to be confused and 
misleading; however demure his tone and 
well chosen his expressions, he is likely 
at times from mere bewilderment to say 
singular things. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Bound by the Law. By Helen Wesché. 3 vols. 
(Ellissen & Co.) 

Geraldine and her Suitors. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Minister's Daughters. By 8. Francis. 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Whom did She Love ? 

publishers. ) 
Mr. Nornris’s new novel is a great im- 
provement upon ‘Mdlle. de Mersac.’ It is a 
pleasant story, cheerfully and cleverly told, 
and containing some really fresh and spirited 
studies of character and manners. The scene 
of ‘Matrimony’ is laid partly in Paris and 
artly at the well-known sea-side town of 
eachborough, and the person ostensibly 
responsible for it is a certain Mr. Knowles, 
an amiable middle-aged bachelor, with a 
good deal of quiet humour, an eye for 
character, not a little insight into cer- 
tain parts of human nature, a serviceable 
knowledge of society, a knack of apt 
and sprightly dialogue, and an agree- 
ably equable brightness of style. Its no- 
minal hero is a handsome lad named Claud 
Gervis, who marries unwisely, and takes to 
the production of successful literature in two 
languages. The real hero, however, is 
Claud Gervis’s father, a queer old ex- 
diplomatist, with a turn for spiteful speeches 
and generous actions. He appears to be a 
sketch from the life; he is interesting in 
every way; and Mr. Norris is heartily to be 
congratulated on the success with which he 
has contrived, without exaggeration of any 
kind, to depict his peculiarities of mind and 
heart, and of speech and manner and 
temper. Of less interest than Mr. Gervis 
himself, but still lifelike and attractive, is 
the figure of Mr. Gervis’s daughter Gene- 
viéve. Grouped about these three chief 
ersonages are some half-dozen others of 
ess moment—the pompous old noodle Mr. 
Fleming and his unpleasant and unprofit- 
able daughter Nina ; two capital old women, 
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Mrs. Knowles and Lady Croft; an amusing 
Russian, the Princess Ouranoff; an original 
and striking Polish conspirator, Mr. Hirsch ; 
a fairly good jeune premier, Sir Frederick 
Croft,—all well and carefully drawn. and 
instinct, in greater or less degree, with life 
and reality. As for the supernumeraries, 
they include a Russian general, a half- 
pay admiral, an Anglo-Indian, a British 
governess, a long-shore mariner or two, and 
a successful French playwright, and are 
often as amusing as their principals. The 
plot and incidents of ‘Matrimony’ are 
hardly of equal value with the characters, 
but it is excellent reading for all that, and 
marks on the part of the author a great and 
decided advance in his art. 

Miss Wesché’s book narrates the slow but 
finally successful struggle undergone by a 
man who has to win anew the affections of 
his wife. Mr. Jack Melville has forgotten 
the adage which advises a man to be off 
with the old love before he is on with the 
new; and the day before his marriage his 
wife overhears him confessing his undying 
attachment to another woman. She at once 
resolves to consider herself only bound by 
the law, and to be his wife to the outside 
world alone. The process of reunion is 
somewhat too long, though the story turns 
out better than we anticipated from the 
opening chapters. There is a long voyage 
and a shipwreck, and the result is domestic 
happiness and the complete defeat of the 
schemes of the immodest Emeline. A Welsh 
maidservant bears a prominent part in the 
story, not justified by much merit in her 
character. 

Mrs. Simpson’s Geraldine had unneces- 
sary trouble with her suitors. It is hard 
upon her to be so persistently wooed by a 
man she dislikes, but she deserves some 
punishment for the facility with which she 
promises her unpleasant suitor that she will 
never marry any one else. A more unnatural 
situation than that in which she places her- 
self by her gratuitous folly has seldom been 
imagined even by a lady novelist. For- 
tunately when a cheerful soldier, endowed 
with some common sense, comes upon the 
scene, he very promptly shows at how cheap 
a rate he holds the nudum pactum with which 
Geraldine has been frightening her con- 
science. In spite of the high pitch to which 
the author endeavours to work our feelings, 
it is impossible to feel serious sympathy 
with the heroine and her friends. Colonel 
Wyvern’s fall from the cliff to a convenient 
ledge is worthy of a scene in a burlesque. 

The minister’s daughters are most unfor- 
tunate in their marriages, one marrying a 
somewhat elderly nobleman and revenging 
herself upon him by compromising flirtations, 
the other marrying for love an ardent 
adorer who has the one defect of an existing 
wife. The story of their different troubles 
is told with some verve and uncompromising 
plainness; but wecannot considerit altogether 
agreeable reading. It is perhaps the less 
so for a suspicion of polemical purpose, the 
mistakes of the girls being attributed to 
the neglect of the ‘minister’s”’ wife, an 
exaggerated sketch of a narrow-minded 
Presbyterian. There is some consolation, 
however, in the fact that the heroines come 
safely through their troubles, the unhappy 
Mrs. Messiter dying in time to make way 
for Clara, and poor Lord George eventually 





gaining the affections of his flighty ang 
unprincipled wife. 

‘Whom did She Love?’ is a first, and jt 
must be hoped a last, attempt in fiction, 
Its subject and its incidents, without g 
single exception, are so unpleasant that jt 
is hard to understand the reason for putting 
them into print; and there is nothing in the 
manner of relation which can redeem the 
character of the story. The kindest advicg 
which can be given to the author is that 
he should look upon this effort as a failure, 
and write, if he ever writes again, on an 
entirely different model. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The White Rat, and other Stories. By Lady 
Barker. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Adventures in the Far West. By W. H. G. 


Kingston. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Our Next-Door Neighbour. By Stella Austin, 
(Masters & Co.) 

A Christmas Child. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Illustrated by W. Crane. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A Six Years’ Darling ; or, Trix in Town. By 
Ismay Thorn. (Shaw & Co.) 
Jobody’s Lad. By Leslie Keith. 
lishers. ) 

Marion Scatterthwaite. By M. Symington. (Same 
publishers. ) 

Ethel’s Adventures in Doll Country. By Clara 
Bradford. With Illustrations by T. Pym, 
(Same publishers.) 

Adventures of Working Men. 
Fenn. (Cassell & Co.) 

Peter Parley’s Annual for 1881. (Ben George.) 


Lapy Barxer’s little book will thoroughly 
amuse little readers, and is suitable for reading 
aloud. The Zulu stories are as good as the 
others ; but it is hardly fair to instil opinions 
on debatable political points in the course of a 
nursery tale. 

The only drawback to ‘Adventures in the Far 
West’ is that the volume is flimsily bound. It 
deserves a stout covering, as it will be well 
thumbed by all boys who delight in trappers of 
unerring aim and marvellous persistence, Indians 
who ride habitually on the sides of their horses, 
and in that position never fail to bring down 
the wary bison or hated paleface, and all the 
mixture of slang chivalry and rough adventure 
characteristic of this school of authorship. 

Miss Austin’s story of two little girls and 
their reading of the command to ‘‘love one’s 
neighbour” is pretty and quaint. She does 
not fall into the common mistake of instilling 
precocious notions of love into childish minds, 
though, on the other hand, the dialogue is per- 
haps more infantile than children like. We 
must protest, too, against such a name as 
‘‘ Shadie ” Cottage. When will English people 
return to the proper spelling of an English 
termination, instead of borrowing the Scotch 
diminutive, which they cannot pronounce ? 

‘A Christmas Child’ contains a few capital 
but very slight designs on wood, which are 
marked with taste, although they have been 
easily drawn and roughly cut. We submitted 
the book to a critic of twelve years old, whom 
long experience in such matters had qualified. 
He, after his kind, ‘‘ bolted” it at one sitting, 
and stopped not till he came to the end. The 
pitifulness of the catastrophe made him cry, 
until he declared that the rest was ‘‘ stunning”; 
but the last chapter ‘‘ ought never to have been 
written, because it made him miserable.” ; 

‘A Six Years’ Darling ; or, Trix in Town,’ is 
a nice little story of innocent and lively incl- 
dents, referring to children with spirit and tact 
and just feeling for childhood. 

‘Nobody’s Lad’ is an extremely pathetic story 
of a poor street boy, who falls into the hands of 
a sort of Fagin, who claims to be his uncle, and 
from whom the benevolent Norman Stanfield is 
unable to rescue him. Tim escapes only to die, 
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but he does not sacrifice the principle of honesty 
which he has somehow picked up from the only 
people who ever showed him kindness. It isa 
story which at the present season may suggest 
to children in happier circumstances a timely 
thought of the unfortunate. 

‘Marion Scatterthwaite’ raises hopes which 
are not quite realized. The story begins well, 
and there is a good deal of artistic feeling in the 
description of Marion’s country house and sur- 
roundings ; yet one feels that the author really 
knows little of the country. Fancy an old family 
mansion with its name on the gate, to be altered 
by means of a paintpot and brush! Further on 
the history of Marion’s daily work at South Ken- 
sington is told at great length, and is only relieved 
by a misunderstanding with her lover more un- 
necessary even than those which usually occur 
in story books. ‘‘ Coral became inculcated with 
my spirit of wickedness” is less careful English 
than the author can write. 

‘Ethel’s Adventures in Doll Country” are 
avery pale and feeble reflection of Alice’s ex- 
periences in Wonderland. The tale will meet the 
tastes, perhaps, of very little girls, and the pic- 
tures will appeal to a larger circle of the infant 
public. 

Mr. Fenn professes to have a practical know- 
ledge of the labouring classes: ‘‘The result of 
my experience is that your genuine working 
man, if he has been unspoiled by publicans and 
those sinners the demagogues, who are always 
putting false notions into his head, is a tho- 
roughly sterling individual. That is the rule— 
I need not quote the exceptions, for there 
are black sheep enough among them, even as 
there are among other classes. Take him all 
in all, the British workman is a being of whom 
we may well be proud, and the better he is 
treated the brighter the colours in which he will 
come out.” Mr. Fenn gives twenty-three tales 
illustrative of a physician’s experience amongst 
working men. Some of the stories are in- 
teresting ; most of them are well told. 

Peter Parley, in this the fortieth year of 
publication, fully maintains his character. His 
matter, all original, is good, the fiction is in- 
teresting, the facts are instructive, and the 
illustrations are well executed. 








THE LITERATURE OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 


The Irish Land Laws. By Alexander G. Richey, 

Q.C. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE object of Mr. Richey’s treatise is to lay 
before the public in a brief and popular form 
the leading principles of the existing Irish land 
law, to show how it has grown to be what it is, 
how it differs from that existing in England, 
and to draw attention to the points in which the 
Irish law and the Roman and French law on 
the subject resemble or differ from each other. 
Mr. Richey’s explanation of the origin of the 
English rule that anything annexed to the 
ages became a fixture and part of the free- 
old, which a tenant would be guilty of waste 
in removing, though added to the premises by 
himself, will be new even to many learned 
readers. The English rule respecting fixtures 
had not its origin in any feudal custom. It was 
imported into English from Roman law by 
Bracton, whose incomplete statement of the 
rule of Roman law rendered the English law on 
the subject peculiarly inequitable. The most 
interesting and important chapters of Mr. 
Richey’s work are those on Mr. Cardwell’s 
Landlord and Tenant Act of 1860 and Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act of 1870. The object of Mr. 
Cardwell’s Act was to make the relation between 
landlord and tenant one simply of contract. 
The economic maxim of laissez faire was then in 
the ascendant, and the Act of 1860 treated the 
rights and obligations of both parties as deter- 
mined strictly by the convention between them. 
Mr. Richey’s treatise is not controversial, yet 
he plainly indicates an opinion that Irish society 
had not reached a stage adapted to such a 





land law. The tenants in general were with- 
out other means of livelihood, and could not be 
said to enter into a free contract, and they had 
in many cases reclaimed land on the assumption 
thatthey would be allowed to remain its occupants, 
at, it may be, a higher rent, but still as having 
a property in their improvements. The Act of 
1870, in Mr. Richey’s view, halted between two 
extremes. It did not openly set aside the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1860, that the relation between 
landlord and tenant was one of contract, yet, on 
the other hand, it circuitously gave the tenant 
an interest in his holding which was not in the 
bond. ‘‘ The framers of the Act dared not to 
state openly that the object of the statute was 
to give the tenant any estate in the land. The 
Act, therefore, apparently gave the tenant no 
new rights, nor deprived the landlord of any, 
but attempted to effect its object in a circuitous 
manner by affixing a penalty to the exercise of 
rights which it admitted to be legal.” The con- 
sequence is a state of things unsatisfactory to 
landlord, to tenants, and to the judge who has 
to arbitrate between them. The framers of a 
new Landlord and Tenant Act for Ireland will 
do well to consider carefully Mr. Richey’s criti- 
cism on the Act of 1870, and the queries which 
he submits to any one undertaking to construct 
a statute on the subject. The first of these 
queries is, ‘‘ Whether or not it must be admitted 
that the doctrines of the political economists as to 
free trade in land, when applied to the relations 
of the Irish landlord and tenant, have proved 
inapplicable, if not actually mischievous, so that 
every approximation to the civil or French law 
is discovered to be injurious to the condition of 
the peasantry and the peace of the country ; 
and, if so, whether, having regard to the future 
of the country, it is expedient to reform our 
laws so as to assimilate them to those in use 
among nations of an inferior social develop- 
ment.” Mr. Richey’s treatise is opportune, 
learned, and useful. Some of the remarks in 
the appendix appear hypercritical, and to some 
extent based on a misunderstanding of a well- 
known writer on whose works he comments. 


The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land 
Question and the Origin and Results of the 
Ulster Custom. By R. Barry O’Brien. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


THE parliamentary history of the Irish land 
question involves much of its general history, 
the legislation and efforts at legislation of suc- 
cessive statesmen having been based on the 
actual situation of matters in Ireland resulting 
from the chain of events. Mr. O’Brien’s book 
thus contains more than a reader, thinking only 
of parliamentary proceedings, might anticipate. 
It lies out of our province to pronounce an 
opinion on Mr. O’Brien’s view of the Land Act 
of 1870, as having failed to protect the tenant 
sufficiently because it leaves to the landlord 
the power to raise the rent ‘‘capriciously.” 
We do not gather what Mr. O’Brien’s own 
opinion is with respect to the power of tenants 
to sublet at the best rent. Supposing the pre- 
sent landlords’ rent to be fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and the tenant to get fixity of 
tenure and free sale, the value of land will 
nevertheless rise or fall. An outgoing tenant 
who sold his interest outright would get the 
benefit of a rise in the price paid by the in- 
comer. Is he to be debarred from getting it in 
another shape, by letting the farm at a higher 
rent! If not, how is the old state of things 
prevented from recurring? No certain history 
exists of the origin of the so-called ‘‘ Ulster 
custom” of tenant right, and Mr. O’Brien 
candidly admits that his own view is in good 
part speculative. It has been supposed by 
several writers to have originated in native 
customs anterior to James I[.’s Ulster Plan- 
tation, but Mr. O’Brien rejects this sup- 
position. He likewise dismisses as untenable 
the view that the custom was directly estab- 
lished by the Plantation scheme. Neither Sir 





Arthur Chichester nor Sir John Davies, he says, 
contemplated either the establishment or the 
subsequent growth of any usage akin to the 
Ulster custom. ‘‘ What both sought to, and did 
in a certain measure, establish was fixity of 


tenure. But this alone is not the Ulster 
custom.” According to Mr. O’Brien, the Ulster 
custom probably grew out of transactions 


between the English tenants of the Plantation 
and the Scotch. The English, discontented at 
their treatment by the landlords, parted in many 
cases with their holdings to the Scotch, and 
thus the custom of the sale of his interest or 
tenant right by the outgoing to the incoming 
tenant originated. Mr. O’Brien makes no refer- 
ence to the different account of the origin of the 
custom put forward twelve years ago by Lord 
Dufferin. North and south, and not in Ulster 
alone, it was the custom of landlords in 
Ireland formerly to grant long leases for three 
lives or sixty-one years, and the tenants dealt 
with the leasehold accordingly when the value 
of land rose. And in Ulster, where a solidarity 
of interest between landlord and tenant existed, 
the landlords seldom raised the rents when such 
long leases expired, and thus the tenant got 
practically on some estates a valuable interest 
to dispose of. The custom was not, however, 
universally recognized, and Lord Dufferin 
denies altogether its existence in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, regarding it as of 
modern growth. What is quite certain is that, 
however the germ of the custom originated, it 
received its various shapes on different Ulster 
estates from the landlords and their agents. 


The Irrigation Works of India, and their Finan- 
cial Results. By Robert B. Buckley. (Allen 
& Co.) 


“‘ THERE exists at present,” Mr. Buckley remarks 
with perfect justice, “no book which gives any 
comprehensive account of the irrigation works 
of India.” This statement is not supported by 
mere negative evidence alone. It is only neces- 
sary to turn to the thirty-six pages given to 
the subject in Mr. Thornton’s ‘Indian Public 
Works’ to see how very inadequate is the in- 
formation which is accessible to the English 
reader. As to the importance of the irri- 
gation works, which possibly has been over 
estimated by certain zealous advocates, it is 
certain that there are few matters affecting the 
welfare of an area of more than two millions 
of superficial miles more deserving of profound 
and exhaustive study. Even apart from the 
question of the industrial value to India herself 
of the best system of irrigation attainable in 
different parts of the country, there is, from 
the point of view of the English capitalist, great 
need for full information as to the value of 
irrigation works as an investment. To take the 
enterprise of the Madras Irrigation Company 
as an instance, it is a fact that intending and 
even actual investors in this work have found it 
to be a matter of the utmost difficulty to obtain 
any thorough and trustworthy information about 
the actual value of the undertaking. Without 
going into more detail than can be comprised 
in a volume of two hundred pages, Mr. Buckley 
has compiled, chiefly from Government Reports 
and official papers, a systematic account of the 
general outline of the Indian irrigation works. 
The map prefixed to the volume is, we may 
remark, a reproduction of the fourth map in 
the ‘Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress of India during the Year 1872-1873,’ 
with the addition in the margin of a list of the 
irrigation canals. After an introductory chapter, 
which concludes by a statement of rainfall in 
different tracts of India, taken from the ‘Report 
of the Select Committee on Indian Public 


Works, 1879,’ Mr. Buckley describes in six 
successive chapters the irrigation works of the 
Madras presidency, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab. He 
concludes by a temperate and able rae ad on the 
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gation works. According to areport from Major- 
General Dickens, by the year 1875-76 the total ex- 
penditure on productive irrigation works in India 
had been 15,562,655/. On this sum the receipts 
allowed the annual payment of 700,000/. in 
interest at 44 per cent., of 396,7501. as working 
expenses, and of a residual profit of 131,924. 
This, however, is exclusive of the outlay on the 
works of the Madras Irrigation Company. The 
Select Committee of 1879 remark on this state- 
ment that the return is almost entirely due to 
some most successful works—those of Sind, 
the Ganges, the East and West Jumna, the 
Cauvery, the Godavery, and the Kistna. On 
these works 5,492,688]. had been spent, and the 
nett receipts, after paying working expenses and 
interest, amounted to 555,771I., yielding a total 
return of more than 144 per cent. on the capital. 
Against this had to be set the expenditure of 
10,069,9671., on which receipts had done little 
more than pay working expenses alone, besides 
the loss of 46,4531. (as compared with 44 per 
cent. interest) on the 1,372,000. of the Madras 
Irrigation Company. On the other hand, it has 
to be borne in mind that the return from irri- 
gation works is but slowly developed. And 
according to the Budget Estimate for 1880-81, 
while the direct receipts of all irrigation works 
amount to 680,000/., the increase of land 
revenue due to irrigation works amounts to a 
further sum of 703,000/. ‘‘ These figures show, 
perhaps as simply as any, the slow and steady 
progress which works of irrigation are making 
in India.” Mr. Buckley has attempted a work 
which was much needed, and he has accom- 
plished it well. 


Political Economy for Business People. By 
Robert Jamieson. (Effingham Wilson.) 


TuE author of this little book has put before his 
readers a theory of value and of prices which is 
so far new that it is contrary to the one estab- 
lished, as we think conclusively, by the older 
economists. Mr. Jamieson bases the whole 
merit of his work upon the section of it con- 
taining the exposition of his views upon money 
and value. Tried by this test he will be found 
wanting; but on other matters—such, for in- 
stance, as free trade, where he can free himself 
from his favourite doctrine—he writes clearly 
and forcibly, and with the advantage apparently 
of practical business experience of the topics with 
which he deals. 


Trade, Population, and Food: a Series of Papers 
on Economic Statistics. By Stephen Bourne. 


(Bell & Sons.) 


THERE is one characteristic defect in nearly all 
books composed of series of papers each one of 
which has been read by its author before an 
audience. As the end of the paper approaches 
the inevitable bit of eloquence in the peroration 
oppresses the nervous reader like a nightmare : 
however deep the author may be in the price of 
tallow and raw sugars on p. 100, the reader 
knows that he must work round to Christianity 
and civilization by p. 102. Mr. Bourne has no 
mercy in this respect; as surely as his paper 
draws near its end, the elements of which it is 
composed ‘‘shall dwindle, shall blend, shall 
change,” like the soul’s vision in Mr. Browning’s 
poem ‘ Prospice’; the tables of exports and im- 
ports melt imperceptibly into Scriptural quota- 
tions and phrases that would not be out of 
place in a sermon or at a missionary meeting. 
This defect does not, however, detract from 
the substantial value of the book. Mr. 
Bourne’s official experience has given him great 
facility in dealing with statistics, and many 
readers who hesitate to plunge into the ‘ Sta- 
tistical Abstract’ and the ‘Statesman’s Year- 
Book’ will find “statistics made easy” in Mr. 
Bourne’s pages. A good example of Mr. Bourne’s 
careful and painstaking method of work will be 
found in the last chapter, in which he discusses 
the subject lately brought under public notice 
by Lord Carnarvon and Mr, Blackley of com- 





pulsory national insurance. Mr. Bourne ex- 
amines the scheme in its practical financial 
aspects, and shows that a club formed under the 
conditions described by Mr. Blackley would be 
bankrupt within the lifetime of its first members. 
The difficulty of preventing fraud when the 
weekly allowance in sickness is provided by the 
State renders all calculations on the subject 
liable to err on the side favourable to Mr. 
Blackley’s proposal ; leaving this consideration 
aside, it must also be remembered that the 
actuarial calculations on which ordinary in- 
surance companies and friendly societies act are 
based on the power which exists to reject bad 
lives and to charge extra premiums for doubtful 
lives. A compulsory insurance of the whole 
nation would necessarily offer terms much less 
advantageous to the insurers. The weak and 
sickly could not be rejected, and their main- 
tenance would convert the proposed society into 
a gigantic system of out-door relief, without the 
guarantees which at present exist for its eco- 
nomical distribution. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

In Sword and Surplice; or, Thirty Years’ 
Reminiscences of the Army and the Church: an 
Autobiography (Bogue), Mr. H. J. Wale has 
drawn what seems to ke a lively presentment of 
himself, and, on the whole, he succeeds in in- 
teresting as wellas amusing his readers. But he 
shows himself to be no master of the art of com- 
posing a book. It is not that he cannot write 
pleasantly ; on the contrary, when he is writing 
about what he is best pleased to narrate his style 
is bright and lively, but his book as a whole is a 
medley not arranged in at alla happy disorder. 
Especially in his Indian reminiscences does Mr. 
Wale show a want of sense of proportion. He has 
many pleasant little anecdotes to tell, but he is 
wearisome when he devotes a whole chapter to the 
description of aram-fight. Mr. Wale was born at 
Little Shelford, in a house well known to many a 
Cambridge man, and he describes the old house 
and his early childhood with an affection, a sim- 
plicity, and an amusing vivacity which at once put 
his readers upon good terms with him. His life 
in India is not so well done. He forgets possibly 
that India is better known to English people now 
than it was thirty or forty years ago. We hardly 
need to be told that tiffin means lunch, chum a 
bosom friend, and salaam a low bow; nor are 
such words as bungalow, compound, bund, and 
tank anything but perfectly familiar to English 
readers. How many officers would be glad if the 
equivalent which Mr. Wale gives for 600 rupees 
were only true at the present day! The chapters 
which contain the author’s recollections of the 
Crimea are well worth reading, though Mr. Wale 
seems not to have been in action there. He tells 
us details which have not been so often supplied, 
and presents a vivid picture of the every-day life, 
with its discomforts, its suspense, and its com- 
mon-place. He did not have much of it, however, 
for very soon after his arrival he was attacked 
with dysentery, and sent first to the hospital 
at Balaclava, then to Constantinople, and then 
home. While steaming up the Bosphorus he was 
well enough tobe enchanted, as everybodyis, with 
the scenery, and made some remark about it to a 
fellow passenger, who was a very practical man. 
‘** What a rascally shame it is,’ said Mr. 8., ‘these 
Turks should have it.’ ‘ Well, but,’ said I, ‘Mr. 
S., it belongs to them.’—‘ Don’t care, sir,’ re- 
sponded he, ‘I should take it away from them.’ 
‘But what would you do with it, then?’ asked 
I.—‘ Do with it, sir? Why, I should give it to 
a joint-stock company, make a watering-place 
of it, and light it with gas.’” That perhaps 
would not be a bad solution of the Eastern 
Question. When this Mr. 8. arrived at the 
hotel at Constantinople, the first thing he did 
‘was to walk up to the chimney-piece and stick 
a large card, considerably larger than a lady’s 
visiting card, into the glass, the said card 
bearing the inscription in equally large print: 
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‘Mr. of London.’” And when he was told 
the price of otto roses at a bazaar, he said 
“Tell the scoundrel we can do them ourselves 
at half the price.” Mr. Wale’s account of his 
transition from soldier to parson is not given 
with so much point as some of his earlier re. 
miniscences, and from this period his story 
declines in interest, a falling off which is made 
more noticeable by a newly acquired tendency 
to sermonizing. Indeed, he sets out at length 
a large portion of a funeral sermon preached by 
himself. One little story of his curate days may 
be given: ‘‘ D— S— was always glad to see the 
curate, and I on my part endeavoured to ‘ put 
in a word in due season.’ So one day, after an 
ordinary introductory conversation, I said to her, 
‘Well, Mrs. D—, I have not seen you at church 
lately.’ ‘No, that you ain’t,’ answered she, 
‘In fact,’ continued I, ‘ I do not remember ever 
having seen you at church at all.’ Upon this 
she came up to me and gave me a slap on the 
back, and, said she, ‘There, don’t you bother 
yourself about church, do you see? We bain’t 
no turncoats, we bain’t; if we don’t go to church 
we don’t go to chapel!’” The story of the 
old man who always read the ‘‘ Churching of 
Women,” because it was so comforting, though 
doubtless true, is not quite new. Mr. Wale 
concludes his book with some papers on various 
subjects, such as middle-class education and 
temperance, which he would have done better 
to omit. 


WE have a number of almanacs on our table. 
Of these the most noted and most popular is 
Whitaker’s Almanac (Whitaker). Among the 
improvements introduced are ‘‘ The English Citi- 
zen’s Diary,” an excellent idea; and a list of 
hoods, which will appease, perhaps, the curiosity 
of churchgoers. The whole almanac is to be 
reset, a proceeding characteristic of the energetic 
editor. The other almanacs are of a more 
special character. The Farmers’ and Country 
Gentleman's Almanac (‘ Farmer’ Office), edited 
by Mr. Kains-Jackson, has a prosperous air, as if 
there were no such thing as agricultural distress, 
Might not the accounts of the crops of the year 
be made a little more elaborate with advantage? 
Surely in these days ‘‘the foreign harvest” 
needs more than a dozen lines. —The Gardeners’ 
Year-Book (‘Journal of Horticulture’ Office), 
which Dr. Hogg edits, is, as usual, full of useful 
matter. So is the Year-Book of Photography 
(Piper & Carter).—Mr. Shirley Hibberd main- 
tains the high reputation of the Garden Oracle 
(‘Gardener’s Magazine’ Office), but it is hard to 
understand why ‘‘a design in the Early English 
style” should be dubbed the ‘‘ Queen Anne Win- 
dow Conservatory” !—Our list concludes with 
the useful Agricultural Gazette Almanac (‘ Agri- 
cultural Gazette’ Office). 


WE have also some diaries on our table. 
Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book (Sud- 
bury, Pratt) retains the features which have 
given itso long a lease of popularity.—The City 
Diary (Collingridge), which has now attained 
its eighteenth year, is one of the best shilling 
diaries issued. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Bersier’s(E.) Sermons, trans. from the French, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 

Fairbairn’s (Rev. A. M.) Studies in the Life of Christ, 8vo. 9/ 

Nicoll’s (Rev. W. R.) The Incarnate Saviour, a Life of 
Jesus Christ, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Pusey’s (Dr.) Devotional Library: The Gospels distributed 
into Meditations for Every Day of the Year, and arranged 
by L’Abbé Duquesne, Vol. 1, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Rushbrooke’s (W. G.) Synopticon, an Exposition of the 
Common Matter of the Synoptic Gospels, Parts 4, 5, and 
6, folio, 10/6 swd. 

Witherby’s (H. F.) The Child of God, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Fine Art. 

De Bry’s (T.) New Artistic Alphabet, sm. folio, 12/6 swd. 

Decoration in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Art 
Manufactures, roy. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 

Poetry. 

Bendall’s (G.) Scenes and Songs, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 

Harris's (E. M.) Verses, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Hawkey’s (C.) Shakespeare Tapestry woven in Verse, 8vo. 6/ 

Ingoldsby Lyrics, by Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq., edited by his 
Son, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
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Lees’s (E.) Scenery and Thought in Poetical Pictures of various 
Landscape Scenes and Incidents, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Poems, 2 vols. 32mo. 2/6 cl. (Miniature 
Library Edition of the Poets.) 

Wilson’s (C.) Sonnets to the Queen, and other Poems, 12mo. 5/ 

History and Biography. 

Cuthberht of Lindisfarne, his Life and Times, by A. C. 
Fryer, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, trans- 
lated from the German of J. M. Lappenberg by B. 
Thorpe, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library.) 

Landels (John), Biographical Sketch of, Memorials of a Con- 
secrated Life, by his Father, W. Landels, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Men Worth Remembering: Philip Doddridge, by C. Stan- 
ford, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

New Plutarch (The) : Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Bagdad, by 
E. H. Palmer, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Pincott’s (F.) Analytical Index to Sir J. W. Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy War and Col. G. B. Malleson’s History of 
the Indian Mutiny, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Braemar, or Two Months in the Highlands, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 

Capper’s (8. J.) Shores and Cities of the Boden See, Rambles 
in 1879 and 1880, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies: Russia, by W. R. 
Morfill; Japan, by 8. Mossman, 12mo. 3/6 each, cl. 

Tissot’s (V.) Unknown Hungary, translated by Mrs. A. O. 
Brodie, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Wood’s (C. W.) Round about Norway, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Philology. 

Barnes’s (F.) A German-English Dictionary of Words and 

Terms used in Medicine andits Cognate Sciences, Vol. 16, 9/ 
Science, 

Cullimore’s (D. H.) Consumption as a Contagious Disease, 5/ 

Duncan’s (W. 8.) Conscious Matter, or the Physical and the 
Psychical Universally in Causal Connection, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Irvine's (J. P.) Relapse of Typhoid Fever, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Japp’s (A. H.) Industrial Curiosities, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Petty’s First Grade Geometry Test Papers, 4to. 2/6 pkt. 

Potts’s (R.) Elementary Arithmetic, with Brief Notices of 
its History, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Tanner’s (H.) The Abbotts Farm, or Practice with Science, 
12mo. 3/6 cl. 

White’s (G.) Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, 
new and cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Addison (Joseph), Essays of, chosen and edited by J. R. 
Green, 18mo. 4/6 cl. (Golden Treasury Series.) 

Auld Fernie’s Son, a Story in Five Parts, by Author of ‘ The 
Chorister Brothers,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Balfour’s (Mrs. C. L.) The Manor-House Mystery, cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Bright’s (Mrs. A.) Unto the Third and Fourth Generation, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Broughton’s (R.) Second Thoughts, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Memoir, &c., illustrations 
by W. Gunston, Elstow Edition, cr. 8vo. 10/6 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, a Story of Fashionable Life, 
edited by R. Grant, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Drew’s (C.) The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s, a Tale, cr. 8vo. 10/6 

Fell’s (A.) Mrs. Thorne’s Guests, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Greek Wit, a Collection of Smart Sayings and Anecdotes, 
translated by F. A. Paley, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Haworth’s (M. E.) The Silver Greyhound, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Jones’s (W. B.) A Life’s Work in Ireland of a Landlord who 
Tried to do his Duty, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Little Pops, a Nursery Romance, by Auntie Bee, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Matter-of-Fact Girl (A), by Theo. Gift, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Meredith’s (G.) The Tragic Comedians, a Study in a Well- 
known Story, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Montgomery’s (F.) Herbert Manners, and other Tales, 12mo. 
2/6 cl. (Empire Library.) 
Nunn’s (Mrs. L. N.) Sybarite and Spartan, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Past Hours, by Adelaide Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble), 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Russell’s (C.) New Views on Ireland, or Irish Land Griey- 
ances, Remedies, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Winter Nosegay, being Tales for Children at Christmas- 
tide, cr. 4to. 3/6 cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Holsten (C.): Das Evangelium d. Paulus, 8m. 
Kaufmann (D.): Die Spuren Al-Batlajdsis in der Jiidischen 
Religions-Philosophie, 5m. 
Fine Art. 
Kunst und Kiinstler d. Mittelalters u. der 
by R. Dohme, Parts 76-78, 5m. 20. 
Mithiels (A.): Van Dyck et ses Eléves, 20fr. 
Vischer (F, T.): Altes u. Neues, 4m. 
History and Biography. 
Chantelauze (R.): Louis XIV. et Marie Mancini, 7fr. 50. 
Lacombe (C, de): Le Comte de Serre, sa Vie et son Temps, 


Neuzeit, edited 


l4fr. 

Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, publiées par M. le Comte 
Hector de la Ferriére, Vol. 1 (1533-1563), 12fr. 

Philology. 
Baumstark (A.): Erliuterung der Germania des Tacitus, 7m. 
General Literature. 

Discours et Plaidoyers Politiques de M. Gambetta, publiés 
par J. Reinach, Part 1, Vol. 1 (14 Novembre, 1868— 
4 Septembre, 1870), 7fr. 50. 

Ebers (G.): Der Kaiser, 10m. 

Freytag (G.): Die Ahnen, Concluding Part, 6m. 

Hopfen (H.): Mein Onkel Don Juan, 9m. 

Wy1(W.): Maitage in Oberammergau, 3m. 








THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 
AttHouGH little known to the outer world, 
for he held aloof from politics and from public 
life, the late Lord Crawford was highly esteemed 
by a limited circle. Born in 1812, educated first 
at Eton and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he developed even in his boyhood the 


studious habits and the love for collecting books 
which distinguished him throughout life, and 
which were combined in him with gentle manners 
.and chivalrous feeling. His dominant idea was 
the creation of a perfect library, embracing all 
the best works in every language, and forming 
a literary picture of the history of civilization. 
He differed toto celo from other book-hunters— 
those who usually amass rare books at random, 
or else gather the whole of the literature relating 
to some special subject. Even when at Eton, 
before the year 1830, and at an age when most 
boys think of little else than games and lessons, 
he paid visits to dealers in old books, and bought 
the nucleus of the De Bry collection, which was 
afterwards one of the ornaments of his library. 
The name of Lord Lindsay (the title which he 
bore then, and which he retained till his father’s 
death in 1869) was well known to Thorpe, Rodd, 
John Bohn, and the other booksellers of a former 
generation. In 1831 he attached himself almost 
exclusively to Mr. H. G. Bohn, and that redoubt- 
able bookseller acted for nearly a quarter of a 
century as Lord Lindsay’s agent. In 1855, when 
Mr. Bohn had drifted out of his old business 
and become a great publisher, the agency was 
transferred to Mr. Quaritch, and for the next 
twenty-five years Lord Lindsay was actively 
engaged in collecting from all parts of the world 
the scattered items which make up the famous 
Crawford Library. 

Lord Lindsay’s natural love for historic studies 
was intensified by his researches into the annals 
of his own celebrated house. Before he was 
twenty-three he printed (in 1835) for private 
circulation ‘ The Lives of the Lindsays,’ of which 
we spoke last week (it was regularly published 
in 1840, and again in 1849). A desire to gratify 
his deep religious feelings led him to travel in 
Syria and Egypt, and the literary result was his 
‘Letters from the Holy Land,’ a successful 
and fascinating book. In 1841 he printed 
privately at Wigan a volume of ballads trans- 
lated from the German, and published a ‘Letter 
on the Evidences of Christianity,’ serving to 
supplement similar disquisitions in his ‘ Letters 
from the Holy Land,’ which had won the praise 
of Dean Milman. In 1846 there appeared a 
pamphlet by Lord Lindsay, entitled ‘Progression 
by Antagonism,’ full of subtle abstractions, 
formulated with the precision of the medizval 
schoolmen. Crude and imperfect as was this 
brief view of the development of humanity and 
civilization, marred, too, by the usual defects of 
preconceived theory, it yet showed him to be 
an ardent student and the possessor of a keen 
and flexible intellect. In 1847 he published the 
book by which his name will be best remem- 
bered. His ‘Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art’ were the result of observations 
made during his travels in Italy, Germany, 
France, and the Low Countries, and were in- 
spired by the same religious fervour which had 
guided his footsteps in the Holy Land. This 
work represents, in fact, another side of his 
investigations into the origin and history of 
Christianity. 

Lord Lindsay’s library still continued to grow 
in value as well as extent, the rule followed 
being to procure the first edition and the best 
edition of every important work in literature, 
without limitation of language or period. He 
would have everything which marked a new 
discovery in knowledge, a new departure in 
history or science, a new phase in opinion 
or intellectual cultivation. In this spirit he 
collected the original editions of all the 
romances of chivalry. The earliest productions 
of typography attracted him also, as well as 
the writings upon that subject; and amongst 
his most treasured volumes were the Bible 
and the Catholicon printed by Gutenberg 
(the latter a vellum copy), Fust and Schoeffer’s 
Latin Bible of 1462 (on vellum), the first printed 
classic (‘Cicero de Officiis’) by Fust and Schoeffer, 
1465, and the famous blockbook, ‘Speculum 








Humane Salvationis,’ on which were founded 





the Dutch claims to priority in the invention of 
printitg, 

Lord Uindsay’s earlier investigations had led 
him to the acquisition of books on genealogy and 
family history : he went on increasing his collec- 
tion by the addition of everything he could 
obtain of vdue upon those subjects. He was 
thus equipped with appropriate learning when 
(in 1845), with the help of a professional lawyer, 
he prepared th: ‘‘Case” in assertion of his 
father’s claim to the premier peerage of Scotland, 
the decision upon which, in 1848, added the 
earldom of Crawford to that of Balcarres. A 
similar claim to the title of Duke of Montrose 
was advanced by Lord Lindsay on his father’s 
behalf in 1850, and sustained with equal force 
and learning, but failed on the ground of incon- 
venience, as it would have involved the co-exist- 
ence of two dukedoms of Montrose. 

He printed a couple of pamphlets in 1862 on 
Scepticism and on the English Hexameter. 
About 1863 he wrote a letter to the Times, 
defending ‘‘ the English aristocracy as a political 
institution” against Mr. Bright. This inter- 
ference in political discussion he justified on the 
ground that he was not only a peer, but also a 
literary man. In 1868 Lord Lindsay printed 
his only other contribution to politics in a 
pamphlet on ‘Conservatism’; and the Vatican 
Council of 1869 drew from him a treatise on 
‘(Ecumenicity in relation to the Church of Eng- 
land,’ published in 1870. In 1869 his father 
died, and he succeeded to the title which he 
bore henceforward. 

In 1872 Lord Crawford published ‘ Etruscan 
Inscriptions Analyzed,’ in which he broached a 
theory concerning that still enigmatical language 
which has been universally rejected (Athen. 
No. 2359). But the book showed him to be a 
diligent student of philology. In 1876 Mr. 
Murray produced a “ metrical tale,” entitled 
‘ Argo: the Golden Fleece,’ in which the story 
of Jason and Medea was rehearsed anew. The 
work itself betrayed more poetic taste than 
poetic power; but the introduction in blank 
verse prefixed to it was a charming composition, 
and revealed his inner life, the sweetness of his 
domestic relations, the manner of his working, 
better than any other writer could depict them. 
It forms an exquisite piece of autobiography 
without egoism. 

His literary pursuits and his love for col- 
lecting books were considerably favoured by the 
fact that Lady Crawford aided her husband in 
the administration of his estates in Lancashire 
and Scotland. With tastes akin to his own (and 
inherited from a mother whose accomplishments 
and appreciation of what was best in art and 
literature were warmly admired by her son-in- 
law), she yet denied herself their full indulgence 
in order to allow her husband leisure for the 
studies in which he took delight and by which 
she was proud to see him distinguished. 

As a book collector and library creator Lord 
Crawford possessed especial gifts in his extra- 
ordinary industry, memory, and systematic 
mode of work. He was familiar not only with 
the literary history of many nations, possessing 
even a tolerable knowledge of Oriental history, 
but made himself master in each department of 
all the bibliographical details which would be 
needed for guidance in the formation of such a 
library as he aimed at making. He was, of 
course, unacquainted with many of the languages 
of which he possessed the literary records, but 
he took care to have catalogues and analyses of 
all the books which he could not read made by 
special scholars. Withtheseexceptionshis library 
catalogue was compiled by himself ; and as he did 
this with great care, tracing the chronological 
development of each section, he was able to note 
most of the missing links in every chain, with 
the object of supplying them in course of time. 
Fresh lists of desiderata were constantly supplied 
and furnished to Mr. Quaritch, so that no oppor- 
tunity should be lost. His agent and himself 





were thus perpetually on the look out for rare 
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books, and he read carefully every avcetion 
catalogue and every bookseller’s catalogue which 
he received. In works of pure science his 
library is more deficient than in any other 
department ; but the present earl, whe is already 
distinguished for his attainments in science, has 
made a special collection of books ou astronomy, 
geometry, and the allied subjects, which when 
added to the paternal library will make it 
wonderfully complete. The taste for scientific 
pursuits shown by the present earl was always 
looked upon by his father as an instance of the 
“interrupted and recurrent heredity” which has 
been noticeable in various members 
family. 





AUTHORS AND PRINTERS’ READERS. 
Dec. 20, 1880. 

I pip not mean to trouble you with another 
letter, but in closing this correspondence—so far 
as I am concerned—I have only to ask Mr. 
Lynch to bear in mind that my complaint was 
of the grievance suffered by an author when 
reprimanded by critics for errors he had cor- 
rected in proof. If Mr. Charles Dickens 
“gracefully acknowledged his obligations to 
printers’ readers,” I can only suppose that the 
great novelist had something to thank them for, 


of the | 


and that had his corrections been skipped his | 


acknowledgments would not have been grace- 
ful. Of course if, as Mr. Lynch says, ‘‘ pub- 
lishers allow not a penny in the estimates for 
reading,” then the matter, as regards printers, 
ends. I had never heard that this was the case 
and wonder that it should be so. What Mr. 
Lynch means by my ‘‘ abusive epithets” I can- 
not imagine. I should be sorry indeed to think 
that you or any of your readers take his view 
of the temper of my letter. 
W. Crark RvssELt. 





THE GRANDFATHER OF CAXTON AND THE FATHER 
OF CHAUCER. 
British Museum, Dec. 22, 1880. 

AmonG the Additional Charters in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts are two documents con- 
taining brief notices of the Caustons of London, 
which seem to have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Blades in his ‘Life of William Caxton,’ where, 
on p. 4 of his last edition, he speaks of the 
various families of that name scattered over 
England. Although he states generally that 
the name appears frequently in the early records 
of London, it may perhaps be not uninteresting 
to particularize the two I have spoken of above. 

On the twenty-fifth day of November, in the 
thirty-eighth year of the reign of Edward III., 
a writ was issued from the Privy Seal Office to 
Adam de Bury, Mayor of London, and to John 
de Cantebrigge, the City Chamberlain, ordering 
them to furnish a complete return of all pro- 
perty in the City given or bequeathed, ‘‘ad 
manum mortuam,” for religious purposes from 
the earliest times up to the date of the writ, as 
entered in their records. Appended to a copy 
of this writ are twenty-one rolls, containing the 
returns made in accordance with its terms from 
the seventh year of Edward I. up to the thirty- 
eighth of Edward III., a period of eighty-eight 
years. On the back of the thirteenth roll is the 
following entry :—‘‘ Ad hustengum tentum in 
London die lune proxima ante festum Sancte 
Margarete Virginis anno regni regis Edwardi 
tertij] post conquestum sexto decimo. Testa- 
mentum Matildis de Cauxton de tenementis 
legatis ad Cantariam vj marcas. In testamento 
Matildis de Cauxton probato et irrotulato die et 
anno supra dictis continetur quod legauit domos 
suas quas inhabitauit in vico de Candelwekstrete 
Et omnes domos suas in venella Sancti Swythini 
Rectori ecclesie Sancti Swythini in Candelwek- 
strete qui pro tempore fuerit ad inueniendum 
vnum Capellanum perpetuum in dicta ecclesia 
pro anima sua celebraturum. Ita quod dictus 
Capellanus percipiat vj marcas annuatim pro 
labore suo.” 

On the front of the eighteenth roll is an 


| Conventui de Haliwell : 





| beati 


entry relating to Henry de Causton, viz. :— 
** Ad hustengum tentum in London die lune 
proxima ante festum Apostolorum Simonis 
et Jude anno regni regis Edwardi tertij post 
conquestum vicesimo quarto. Testamentum 
Henrici de Causton vj marcas. Henricus de 
Causton Ciuis et Mercator in testamento 
suo probato et irrotulato legauit ad sustenta- 
cionem ynius Capellani diuina imperpetuum pro 
anima sua in ecclesia Sancti Thome Apostoli 
celebraturi sex marcas quieti redditus Perci- 
piendas de omnibus tenementis que perquesiuit 
de Willelmo Galeys et Alano atte Munte in dicta 
parochia imperpetuum.” 

Also, on the back of the same roll is an entry 
relating to the will of John de Caustone, as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Ad hustengum tentum in London die 
lune proxima post festum Translacionis Sancti 
Edwardi anno regni regis Edwardi tertij post 
conquestum vicesimo septimo. Testamentum 
Johannis de Caustone de tenementis legatis ad 
Cantariam. Dictis die et anno probatum et 
irrotulatum fuit testamentum Johannis de 
Caustone in quo continetur quod legauit Jacobo 
Andreu et Matildi vxori sue ad terminum vite 
eorundem totum illud tenementum suum cum 
shopis et alijs pertinencijs quod habuit in paro- 
chia Sancti Pancracij iuxta Sopereslane: Et 
totum illud tenementum cum suis pertinenciis 
quod habuit ex dono et feoffamento Simonis 

3ond in parochia Sancti Antonij et post eorum 

decessum remaneant imperpetuum Priorisse et 
ad inveniendum inde 
vnum Capellanum in ecclesia Sancti Pancracij 
pro anima sua perpetuis temporibus celebra- 
turi, &c.” 

On the front of the nineteenth roll is mention 
of William de Causton, mercer, whose will was 
proved in 1354, and who may well have been 
the grandfather of the great William Caxton 
the printer, if we accept (according to Mr. 
Blades) the year 1422 as the date of his birth, 
and whose occupation as a mercer may have 
led his namesake the printer to be apprenticed 
to the same company :—‘‘ Ad hustengum tentum 
in London die lune proxima post festum Sancti 
Luce Euangeliste anno regni regis Edwardi 
tertij post conquestum vicesimo octauo. Testa- 
mentum Willelmi de Caustone x marcas. Willel- 
mus de Caustone Mercer in testamento suo dictis 
die et anno probato et irrotulato legauit ad 
sustentacionem cuiusdam Capellani diuina im- 
perpetuum in ecclesia Sancti Pancracij pro 
anima sua celebraturi decem marcas quieti 
reditus percipiendas de toto capitali tenemento 
cum domibus mansionibus shopis et alijs suis 
pertinenciis quod perquesiuit de Johanna Corpe 
vxore quondam Simonis Corpe, Johanne de 
Duresme et Thoma Corpe executoribus ipsius 
Simonis in parochia Sancti Pancracij, &c.” 

‘*Testamentum dicti Willelmi xiiij libras vj 
solidatas. Dictus Willelmus in testamento suo 
legauit ad sustentacionem duorum Capellanorum 
diuina in dicta Ecclesia Sancti Pancracij pro 
anima sui imperpetuum celebraturorum qua- 


tuordecim libras et sex solidatas quieti redditus | 


percipiendas de tenementis subscriptis videlicet 
de toto illo tenemento cum suis pertinenciis quod 
quondam fuit Henrici le Gangeour Ciuis Lon- 
doniensis in venella vocata le Wowelane in 
parochia Sancti Michaelis de Paternoster church 
vnam marcam Et de shopis Alicie quondam 
filie Rogeri Houseband ex parte orientali tene- 
menti sui in parochia Sancti Mathei in Friday- 
strete London octo solidos Et de 
tenementis cum pertinenciis que Stephanus 
de Cauntebrigge habuit in parochia beate Marie 
de Stanynglane octo solidos et quatuor denarios 
et de omnibus tenementis Rogeri le Ropere 
et de tota illa shopa cum pertinenciis quam 
Radulfus de Vptone quondam tenebat in 
parochia beate Marie atte Wode duas marcas 
Et de quadam shopa cum pertinenciis quam 
Johannes de Bermyngham tenuit in parochia 
Michaelis atte Corner London decem 
solidos et tres denarios Et de tenementis 
Radulfi de Ikelyngham cum pertinenciis que 


omnibus | 


| idem Radulfus perquesiuit de Johanne de 
| Kyngestone in parochia beate Marie de Friday- 
| strete London quinque marcas Et de tribus 

shopis cum pertinenciis quas Rogerus de Ely 
tenuit in veteri Piscaria in parochia Sancti 
Nicholai Coldabbey London tresdecim solidos 
et novem denarios Et de toto illo tenemento 
cum pertinenciis quaondam Hugonis de Herdene 
in Fletestrete vnam marcam Et de alijs tene- 
mentis suis in Ciuitate London prout in testa- 
mento suo continetur, &c.” 

Towards the foot of the same roll is another 
bequest of the same William Causton, mercer :— 
‘‘Ad hustengum tentum in London die lune 
proxima post festum Sancte. Katerine anno 
regni regis Edwardi tercij post conquestum 
tricesimo primo. Memorandum de licentia 
Regis. Dominus Rex concessit licenciam per 
cartam suam dictis die et anno irrotulatam 
executoribus Willelmi de Causton quod ipsi 
nomine dicti Willelmi duo Mesuagia et tres 
shopas cum pertinenciis in London Rectori 
ecclesie Sancti Pancracij ad certa pietatis opera 
inde facienda libere possent ad manum mor- 
tuam assignare prout in dicta carta domini 
Regis plenius continetur.” 

Before I pass on to the second document of 
which I spoke at the beginning of my letter, 
I should like to draw attention to the name 
of Richard Chaucer (who is believed by Speght 
to have been the father of the poet Chaucer), 
which occurs in the following entry on the front 
of the seventeenth roll:—‘‘Ad Hustengum 
tentum in London die lune in festo Sancte 
Margarete Virginis anno regni regis Edwardi 
tercij post conquestum vicesimo tertio. Testa- 
mentum Ricardi Chaucere de tenementis legatis 
ad Cantariam. Ricardus Chaucere in testamento 
suo dictis die et anno probato et irrotulato 
legauit parochianis et persone ecclesie de Aldir- 
manbury totum tenementum suum cum Taberna 
et alijs pertinenciis in vico vocato la Riole super 
Cornerium de Kyrounlane ad Inueniendum vnum 
Capellanum diuina in ecclesia de Aldirmanbury 
pro anima sua imperpetuum celebrantem.” 

The second document belongs to the thirtieth 
year of Edward I., and is headed ‘‘ Indentura 
de nominibus diuersorum quibus Rex tenetur 
pro frumento, pane, ceruisia, carnibus, pisce et 
aliis rebus diuersis captis ab eisdem apud London 
et in partibus circumiacentibus ad expensas 
hospitij Regis tempore Parliamenti habiti apud 
Westmonasterium mensibus Julij et Augusti 
anno regni Regis predicti tricesimo cuius In- 
denture vna pars remanet in Garderoba et altera 
pars penes Maiorem Ciuitatis London.” Under 
the heading ‘‘Butellere” occurs the entry, 
‘¢ Johanni de Caustone pro eodem xviijs. iiijd.” 
In the same document and under the same 
| heading is the entry, ‘“‘ Baldewyno le Chaucer 
| pro eodem xs.” In the list of persons of the 
| name of Chaucer living in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, given by Sir N. H. Nicolas in his 
memoir of Geoffrey Chaucer, no such name 
as Baldwin le Chaucer is to be found. 

Epwarp J. L. Scort. 











Literary Gossip. 


WE regret to say that we are forced to 
postpone the publication of Mr. E. Schuyler’s 
article on the Literature of Russia during 
1880. 


Earty in January, we are glad to say, 
Prof. Max Miiller will bring out two 
volumes of ‘Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology, and Religion.’ Prof. Max 
Miiller’s former collection of essays, the 
‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ filled, it 
will be remembered, four volumes, and have 
| run through several editions. ‘‘ But now,” 

says the professor, 


| “when a wish for a cheaper edition of some of 
| these essays had been frequently expressed, both 
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by teachers and pupils in schools and universities, | 
I thought the time had come to subject them | 
once again to a more careful sifting, to remove 
those which had done their work and were 
no longer wanted, and to add a few which 
had been published in different periodicals 
during the last years, hoping thus to enable 
these two smaller volumes of ‘Selected Essays’ 
to find new friends in places where their 
more bulky predecessors could gain no access. 
I have tried to improve these essays from 
year to year, with the help of the excellent 
criticisms to which they have been subjected, 
and by the light of new researches, carried on 
without interruption by myself and by others, 
in the immense domain of the science of ancient 
thought. In all that is essential they have 
remained unchanged, but I believe that no 
honest criticism which has reached me has ever 
been passed by unnoticed, and that no important 
materials have been overlooked which have 
been added to our stock of knowledge since the 
time when these essays first saw the light.” 

Ar a meeting last week of the Council of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies it was decided to hold in future 
four meetings in London, in the months of 
January, March, June, and October, for the 
reading of papers and for discussion. These 
meetings will take place at 5 p.m. in the 
Society’s rooms, 22, Albemarle Street. There 
will also be held similar meetings in each 
term, one at Oxford and one at Cambridge. 
The dates for the coming year will shortly 
be announced. The Society’s Journal, which 
has just been issued at 30s. to those who 
are not members of the Society, will, we are 
informed, be supplied at a reduced rate to 
libraries and other public bodies wishing to 
subscribe, provided that in each case official 
application is made direct to the Council. 


A petiTIon is circulating for signature in 
the University of Oxford, to be submitted 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, in 
which they are requested to publish a 
yearly volume of ‘Anecdota Oxoniensia,’ 
which should contain extracts or collations 
from MSS. preserved in the libraries of 
Oxford, and more especially in the Bodleian 
Library, and be extended in course of time 
to MSS. of other English libraries. The 
Notices et Extraits brought out by the 
Academy of Inscriptions in Paris is men- 
tioned as a model. The petition concludes 
with the following passage :— 

“*Tt is suggested that such a work is almost 
imperatively called for if Oxford is to hold its 
proper place among the universities of Europe, 
not only as an institution for teaching, but also 
as a centre of learned discovery. And it seems 
probable that if such an organ was well estab- 
lished, it would not only give a stimulus to the 
study of MSS. here, but attract contributors 
from other great libraries, such as the British 
Museum, the Phillipps, the Ashburnham, &c.” 
We hope that this time the Delegates may 
give serious attention to this petition, and 
undertake the important publication sug- 
gested to them. 


Tue Weekly Register will pass into the 
hands of a new proprietary on the Ist of 
January, when it will begin a fresh series 
with a new and enlarged staff, Mr. Charles 
Kent, who has had the direction of it for 
the last seven years, still retaining the 
editorship. 

Between 1792 and 1795 Mr. Henry Maire 
of Lartington (afterwards Sir Henry Law- 
son) deduced the genealogies of the prin- 





cipal Roman Catholic families in England. 


There was, and is, great difficulty in com- 
piling the pedigrees of Roman Catholics 
during the period when, from recusancy and 
other obstacles and disabilities, few of the 
ordinary means of record were accessible to 
them; and it has been determined, with the 
consent of its owner, Sir John Lawson, Bart., 
to print Mr. Maire’s MS., with additions, 
proofs, and evidences, elaborating the 
descents not only anterior to their first 
dating by Mr. Maire, and collaterally, but 
bringing them down to the present time. 
It will be edited by the Somerset Herald 
and Dr. Jackson Howard. 

A tapy has again obtained a first-class at 
Cambridge in the papers set for the Moral 
Science Tripos. 

Tue Rev. G. W. Collins, Keble College, 
Oxford, is engaged upon an edition of the 
‘Sepher Hashshoham,’ a Hebrew grammar 
and lexicon by Rabbi Moses, of London 
(lived about 1250 a.p.), from the unique 
Bodleian MS. collated with a fragment of 
it lately acquired by the St. Petersburg 
Library. This is, we believe, the only literary 
work in existence by an English Jew before 
the expulsion of his race from England. 

Inp1An civilians, military men, and Eastern 
travellers generally have long felt the great 
inconvenience of having no other means of 
acquiring the modern vernacular Persian 
than by actually settling themselves down 
in the country and picking up the language 
while mixing with the people. There is 
no lack of Persian literature, but the lan- 
guage of those books best known to students 
is as unlike the Persian of every-day life as 
the French of Voltaire is unlike the patois of 
the Channel Islands. The result is that 
when ‘an accomplished scholar” has to 
make his first speech at the court of the 
Shah, that may happen which, it is said, 
actually did happen to a distinguished per- 
sonage afew years ago—the question may 
be politely asked what language his excel- 
lency is making use of. ‘Travellers will 
therefore be glad to hear that an intro- 
ductory handbook to modern Persian is in 
an advanced state of preparation by two 
competent Persian scholars, Mr. W. H. Hag- 
gard, Second Secretary to H.M. Legation at 
Teheran, and Mr. Guy Le Strange, who has 
spent the last three years in travelling 
through Persia. The work these gentlemen 
have been engaged upon is a modern drama 
by Mirza Ta’afar Karijeh-Daghi, entitled 
‘The Vizier of the Khan of Lenkeran.’ The 
play, which is said to abound in incident 
and to contain a faithful picture of modern 
Persian life, is to be published in the 
original, with an interpaged English trans- 
lation, and will be furnished with copious 
explanatory notes, together with remarks on 
pronunciation and a complete vocabulary. 
The editors hope to go to press early in the 
spring. 

Mr. Otrver WENDELL Hormes, junior, son 
of the well-known poet, is delivering a course 
of twelve lectures, on the Common Law of 
the United States, at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. . 

THe Deutsches Montagsblatt states that a 
first edition of the new volume of Gustav 
Freytag’s ‘Ahnen,’ consisting of 27,000 
copies, was taken by the booksellers within 
three days after publication. A second 
edition of 6,000 copies will be ready in a 





few days. The great majority of the readers 
of Freytag are found in North Germany, 
Silesia, and the Russian Baltic provinces. 


Tue Senate of the Punjab University 
presented an address to the Viceroy on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Lahore, in 
which they expressed a hope that the 
promise made at the Delhi Durbar on the 
lst of January, 1877, to raise the college to 
the full status of a university, might be 
fulfilled. In answer to the objection often 
made, that the college does not sufficiently 
encourage the study of English, they 
pointed out that of the 1,747 students who 
have presented themselves for the various 
examinations in arts, 1,217 have come up 
for the English examination, and that the 
number of candidates for the entrance 
examination in English has increased from 
26 in 1873 to 193 at the present examina- 
tion. The tone of Lord Ripon’s reply ap- 
peared to be favourable to the request of 
the Senate. 


Dr. Koun, Rabbi at Buda-Pesth, will 
shortly publish an essay in the Hungarian 
language on Jewish sources for the history 
of Hungary. He is also preparing a history 
in German of the Jews in Hungary. We 
hope that his essay in Magyar will be con- 
tained in full in his German book. 


WE believe that Prof. Hartwig Deren- 
bourg, of Paris, has made many discoveries 
in the Escurial Library, where he went 
lately on a mission from the French Govern- 
ment for Arabic history and literature. His 
report will, no doubt, appear in the Archives 
des Missions Scientifiques, published by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction in Paris. 


Tue Report just published on the pro- 
gress of education in Bombay for the year 
1879-80 shows favourable results. The 
total number of pupils on the rolls has 
increased during the last fourteen years 
from 117,547 to 275,133. During the 
year the losses of the three previous years 
of famine and scarcity were more than made 
up. In connexion with the University, the 
most important changes have been the ad- 
dition of a syndic to represent the sciences, 
andthe issue, atthe instance of Sir R. Temple, 
of new regulations for the B.A. course, by 
means of which students are allowed to 
specialize their studies. Some of the autho- 
rities of the University are opposed to the 
new regulations, as tending to lower the stan- 
dard of general culture amongst the students. 
The average attendance at the Elphinstone 
College has slightly decreased, but it is 
stated that the’ University class at the 
Grant Medical College is the largest ever 
reported. Dr. Cook declares that the college 
oe requires a Professor of Pathology in 
the dead-house and pathological laboratory 
to render it equal to the best medical 
schools in Europe. In all institutions con- 
nected with Government there has been a 
great increase in the number of students of 
English. 

Tue death is announced of the last of 
the Misses Innes, who founded and edited 
‘ Lodge.’ 

Ir is reported from Bombay that native 
girls are being induced to present themselves 
at public examinations, either for entrance to 
the University or for admission to the public 
service. One young lady, who obtained the 
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scholarship offered a few years ago by Miss 


Mary Carpenter to native girls, lately passed 
the second-class examination for admission 
to the public service. Another Parsee girl 
presented herself at the recent matriculation 
examination of the Bombay University. 


Tue gold medal, together with a prize 
of ten guineas, offered by the Council of 
Trinity College, London, for the best essay 
on ‘Middle-Class Education: its Influence 
on Commercial Pursuits,’ has been awarded 
to Miss Agnes Amy Bulley, secretary of 
the College for Women, Manchester. 


JusT as we are going to press we have 
received the tidings of a great loss to 
English letters. Like Thackeray, ‘‘ George 
Eliot” has passed away during Christmas 
week ; she has died within two-and-twenty 
years of the time when ‘Adam Bede’ re- 
vealed that another great novelist was ready 
to delight the world. 








SCIENCE 


— 


A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. By 
F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


ProBaBLy no man has ever done more for 
the advancement of the science of biology 
generally by the time that he has attained 
the age of thirty than has Mr. Balfour: 
scarcely any have ever done so much. Cer- 
tainly no man has ever produced so much 
valuable new knowledge in the special 
department of embryology as has this dis- 
tinguished representative of the modern 
school of natural science, which flourishes 
with such abundant promise of a brilliant 
future at Cambridge, and the development 
of which in the biological department is 
song od due to the untiring energy of 

rof. Michael Foster. The number of the 
important papers on vertebrate embryo- 
logy which Mr. Balfour has produced is 
truly astonishing. The principal of them 
are embodied in his monograph on 
‘The Development of the Elasmobranch 
Fishes.’ His ‘Elements of Embryology,’ 
which he published in conjunction with 
Prof. Michael Foster, has already gone 
through two editions. The work now under 
consideration is an entirely new one, and 
is by far the best on its subject existing in 
any language. It embodies all that is 
known from the researches of the numerous 
original workers at present engaged in the 
study of embryology, but there is scarcely 
any subject treated in it on which Mr. 
Balfour has not valuable observations of his 
own to add to those of other investigators, 
or on which he is not able to speak asa 
critic specially qualified by direct personal 
acquaintance with the facts. The book is 
profusely illustrated with excellent wood- 
cuts, by far the larger part of which are 
new, having been most carefully engraved 
from original memoirs or from the author’s 
own papers or drawings by Mr. Collings. 
A good many of them are in white on a 
black ground—a very effective arrangement. 
In others, white lines are introduced upon 
more or less shaded backgrounds. These 
are especially pretty and admirably suited 
to the display of the details of embryological 
structure, and strike us as novel in appear- 
ance. Full references to bibliography are 








given at the ends of all the chapters, and | 


the value of the work is thus very greatly 
increased. Certain less important details 
are given in small print, in order that the 
student may be guided in his reading. The 
work is confined to the embryology of the 
Metozoa—that is, all animals except the 
Protozoa, the Infusoria, Rhizopoda, &c.— 
and the present volume deals with inverte- 
brates only, the Ascidians not being in- 
cluded. 

As stated in the introduction, ‘‘ Great as 
is the interest attaching to the simple and 
isolated life-histories of individual organisms, 
this interest has been increased tenfold by 
the generalizations of Mr. Darwin.” Almost 
all animals in their development from the 
egg to the adult condition go through as 
widely different a series of forms as is 
familiar to all in the case of the butterfly. 
In the majority of animals the series of 
stages is much more complicated, the butter- 
fly’s being a comparatively simple case. The 
larval stages, as a result of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, now so firmly established, stand to 
us as a substitute for the missing links in 
the series of organisms which are otherwise 
lost, many of them absolutely, others for the 
present, at all events, owing to the imper- 
fection of the geological record, or our 
limited knowledge or possibilities of investi- 
gation of geological deposits. It becomes 
more and more apparent that modern works 
on any biological subject can be of compara- 
tively little value unless they are planned 
and built up in direct accordance with the 
teachings of the theory of evolution. If 
such be not the case, the facts detailed will 
not hang together and explain one another, 
those of importance will not receive suffi- 
cient prominence, and the whole will be 
more or less meaningless to the student. 

Although Prof. Haeckel has treated 
embryology from an evolutionary point of 
view in his well-known popular works, Mr. 
Balfour’s is the first strictly scientific work 
on embryology which has appeared in which, 
as in Prof. Gegenbaur’s ‘Comparative Ana- 
tomy,’ Mr. Darwin’s theory is made the key- 
note of the whole. It is impossible here to 
follow the author into the intricate details 
of comparative embryology. 

The aims of the science of embryology 
are, as set forth by the author in the intro- 
duction: 1. ‘‘To form a basis for phylogeny,” 
or the construction of the family tree of the 
animal kingdom. 2. ‘‘To form a basis for 
organogeny, or the origin and evolution of 
organs.” 

In the department of phylogeny the 
following are the most important points 
aimed at: 1. ‘‘ To test how far comparative 
embryology brings to light ancestral forms 
common to the whole of the Metazoa.” 2. 
‘‘ How far some special larval form is con- 
stantly reproduced in the ontogeny of the 
members of one or more groups of the 
animal kingdom, and how far such larval 
forms may be interpreted as the ancestral 
type for these groups.’ 3. ‘“‘ How far such 
forms agree with living or fossil forms in 
the adult ,state, such an agreement being 
held to imply that the living or fossil form 
in question is closely related to the parent 
stock of the group in which the larval form 
occurs.” By the direct action of physical 
causes, or these acting through natural 
selection, animals are almost as much liable 








to modifications of form during their em. 
bryonic or larval life as during their adult 
existence. In many cases stages of deve- 
lopment have been lost, in others modified; 
in other cases, again, special stages may 
have been developed anew to suit special 
conditions under which larval life is 
carried on. Hence the embryological re- 
cord is, like the geological, imperfect; and 
it is only by dovetailing the two records 
and taking advantage of those parts of 
them where gaps do not coincide that, 
in conjunction with the teachings of the 
comparative anatomy of the adult animals, 
the great problem of phylogeny is being 
gradually worked out. In no science is it 
more easy to jump to conclusions, and some 
distinguished authors have made them- 
selves conspicuous by rather hasty general- 
izations in the phylogenetic department of 
embryology, though we do not blame them, 
for important results are as often attained 
by means of hasty speculations, subsequently 
tested and worked up to, as by any slower or 
more gradual process. Mr. Balfour, as will 
be gathered from the above-quoted sentences, 
as the result of the great width and depth 
of his embryological knowledge, is very 
fully aware of the possible fallacies which 
may underlie what may appear at first sight 
to be most patent phylogenetic generaliza- 
tions. He is extremely cautious, and weighs 
his evidence with great deliberation and 
judgment. 

Perhaps the most interesting subject 
dealt with in the book is the impreg- 
nation of the ovum, concerning which 
so many interesting discoveries have been 
lately made. The egg of <Asterias glacialis 
is taken as the type in the section devoted 
to the subject. In this egg, as appears from 
the investigation of Fol, shortly before im- 
pregnation, a clear nucleus is formed, round 
which the protoplasm of the egg becomes 
radiately striated. This is known as the 
female pronucleus. The most favourable 
period for fecundation is about an hour 
after the formation of this pronucleus. 
If at this time the spermatozoa are 
allowed to come in contact with the egg, 
their heads become enveloped in the 
investing mucilaginous coat. The egg 
responding to the stimulus of their presence, 
a prominence grows up from the surface of 
the protoplasm of the egg, and rises to meet 
the nearest spermatozoon until it comes in 
contact with it. Normally only this one single 
spermatozoon of the vast numbers available 
is concerned in the fertilization. It makes 
its way into the egg through the prominence, 
and at the same moment a distinct mem- 
brane is raised from the surface of the egg 
all over, and prevents the entrance of other 
spermatozoa. The spermatozoon within the 
egg forms there a clear nucleus with 
radiate surrounding of protoplasm, called 
the male pronucleus. As soon as the spread- 
ing rays of the male pronucleus touch 
the female pronucleus, the latter rapidly 
approaches the male pronucleus, apparently 
by means of its inherent amceboid contrac- 
tions, and fuses with it. According to 
Selenka, the female pronucleus sends out, 
as the male pronucleus approaches it, pro- 
toplasmic processes which embrace the 
latter. From the fusion of the two nuclei 
arises the first segmentation nucleus of the 
impregnated egg, which soon divides and 
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subdivides in the process of the formation 
of the foundation of the embryo. 

Mr. Balfour’s book is indispensable to all 
biological students and laboratories. 





RECENT INDIAN GEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Wynne, of the Indian Geological Survey, 
has contributed to the Memoirs an important 
monograph on the Indian Salt Range, in con- 
tinuation of a previous and fuller description 
of the portion east of the Indus. The present 
paper (which runs to about one hundred pages) 
deals exclusively with the western or trans-Indus 
extension of the Salt Range, which the author 
describes as making a ‘‘sigmoid” curve from 
Kalabagh on the Indus to a point north of Tank, 
its outer edge being for the most part strongly 
scarped towards the plains of the Indus. The 
coincidence between the physical features and 
the geological structure of the ground is inti- 
mate, the axial lines of the mountains carrying 
on the Salt Range feature being also axes of 
anticlinals lying for the most part along the 
scarped acclivities presented towards the Indus 
plains. These plains are part of the great quasi- 
desert flat over which the Indus has in past 
times capriciously wandered towards the Arabian 
Sea. Whether they are due in any degree to 
marine erosion is uncertain, though the sea may 
very possibly once have covered the low ground 
in question. The ridges of the Salt Range, as 
they exist at present, doubtless mark the same 
great later or post-Tertiary period of mountain- 
forming activity in which originated not only 
the remainder of the Salt Range, but also the 
Western Himalaya and the Suliman and Afghan 
ranges. The geological structure of the trans- 
Indus extension of the Salt Range repeats in a 
great measure that of the western portion of 
the Salt Range proper, but with some consider- 
able differences. ‘The Paleeozoic rocks, so far as 
presented by the red mar], rock salt, and gypsum, 
are quite the same, and so are the Carboniferous 
and Triassic groups, but others of the sub- 
Carboniferous beds present themselves with a 
different association from those cis-Indus. Mr. 
Wynne assumes that in early Paleeozoic times a 
considerable uniformity of conditions prevailed, 
giving rise to the formation over an extensive 
area of a curiously unstratified soft earthy rock, 
largely impregnated with iron and soluble salts, 
the latter frequently taking the shape of chemi- 
cally formed layers. This may be looked upon 
as the physical origin of the range. The sub- 
sequent geological development of the region is 
tolerably clearly indicated by Mr. Wynne in an 
interesting summary, to which we must refer 
our readers, as such geological treatises from 
their very nature do not admit of being intelli- 
gibly epitomized. The mineral productions of 
the range are valuable, and consist of the salt 
of Kalabagh and the Lun Nullah, the alum of 
Kalabagh and the Chichali Pass, the coal or 
lignite collected in small quantities at times 
from the Jurassic beds of the Kalabagh Hills, 
and the gold washed from the Indus gravel. The 
gypsum of Kalabagh and the Khasor range is 
not as yet utilized in India, and the alum in- 
dustry appears to have greatly fallen off. Build- 
ing stones, such as the various limestones of the 
Carboniferous, Jurassic, and Nummulitic forma- 
tions, occur in considerable variety. 

The geology of the Ramkola and Tatapani 
coal-fields, an area between the rivers Kunhur 
and Rer, and comprising the north-eastern por- 
tion of the Sirguja State with some portions 
of South Rewa, was examined in 1878-9 by 
Mr. C. L. Griesbach, F.G.S., and its description 
forms Part II. Vol. XV. of the Memoirs. The 
paleontological works lately issued include a 
description of the Siwalikh and Narbada pro- 
boscidia by R. Lydekker, B. A.; a supplementary 
memoir on the crania of ruminants by the same 
author, rendered necessary by a recent publica- 
tion by Prof. Riitimeyer on Tertiary ruminants, 
and the acquisition of some new Siwalikh bovine 





skulls by the Indian Museum ; and, thirdly, a 
continuation of Dr. W. Waagen’s description of 
the Salt Range fossils, dealing with specimens 
of the Cephalopoda and Gasteropoda classes. 
These numbers of the Paleontologia Indica are 
illustrated by excellent lithographs as usual. 
Lastly, we note the publication of Mr. W. T. 
Blanford’s admirable memoir on the geology of 
Western Sind, a brief notice of which we in- 
serted some little time back. It undoubtedly 
forms one of the most important contributions 
to Indian geological literature that have been 
made for some time. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A NEw astronomical periodical is to make its 
first appearance early in January, edited by Dr. 
Copeland, of Dun Echt, and Mr. Dreyer, of 
Dunsink. Its title will be Urania: an Inter- 
national Journal of Astronomy; it will be printed 
in Dublin at irregular intervals, like the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, the intention being to issue 
a number whenever sufficient material has been 
prepared. Like the valuable journal just re- 
ferred to, papers will be admitted in different 
languages, so that, besides English, communica- 
tions in French, German, or Italian will appear 
in their original form. The editors aim at a 
high-class scientific circulation, and ‘‘to keep 
their readers as fully acquainted as possible 
with the progress of astronomical research,” 
securing also early dissemination of ephemerides 
of comets, &c., by issuing occasionally, when 
desirable, advance sheets on matters of pressing 
interest. Contributions for the first two numbers 
are promised from Lord Rosse, Lord Lindsay 
(now Earl of Crawford), Prof. Klinkerfues, 
Prof. Schjellerup, Dr. Ball, Dr. Borgen, and 
others. 

A new comet was discovered by Dr. Pechiile 
at Copenhagen on the evening of Thursday, the 
16th inst., when its place was, at 6 o'clock, 
R.A. 18 49™, increasing about 5™ daily, 
N.P.D. 79° 30’, decreasing about 40’ daily. The 
discoverer described it as ‘‘ small, bright, toler- 
ably brilliant.” 

Further investigations concerning the motions 
of Swift’s comet by several astronomers con- 
firm the hypothesis that it is identical with 
Comet III. 1869, but make it probable that the 
period is about 53 years, and that an unobserved 
return took place, therefore, in the spring of 
1875. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Messrs. C. Kecan Paut & Co. will publish 
next week an account of a visit to Algeria by 
Mr. Alexander A. Knox, formerly police magis- 
trate in London. Whilst giving an amusing 
description of life in ‘‘the new playground,” 
the author has aimed at producing a practical 
book for travellers. 

We learn that the Abbé Beltrame, who was 
engaged as a missionary for a number of years 
on the White Nile, and had many opportunities 
of visiting unexplored regions, is now engaged 
at Verona in preparing an account of his jour- 
neys, and in compiling grammarsand dictionaries 
of the languages of the savage tribes among whom 
he has lived, and especially that spoken by the 
Denkas. 

M. Veniukof has just published in Russian 
and French a‘ Liste des Voyageurs Russes en 
Asie, depuis l’Occupation par les Russes du 
Bassin de l’Amour et de Semirétchie, 1854-80.’ 
The brochure is divided into two parts, one 
giving the names of travellers and the regions 
explored by them down to 1875, and the other 
dealing with subsequent years. There are 212 
names in the former category, and eighty-five in 
the latter. 

Mgr. Taurin Cahagne and Pére L. de Gonzague, 
accompanied by six others, left Marseilles on 
December 12th, on a missionary expedition to 
the Galla country. 

M. Henri Duveyrier has lately communicated 





to the French Geographical Society a valuable 
monograph on the subject of the sources of the 
Niger or Joliba. Its basin, he points out, con- 
sists of two parts, under totally ditferent meteoro- 
logical conditions. A large part of one lies within 
the Sahara, and at the present time sends no 
feeders to the main stream; it is consequently 
only necessary to deal with the portion between 
Adamawa on the east and the Kuranko and 
Kong mountains on the west, whence from one 
side comes the Joliba or Niger, receiving near 
Lokoja the Benué, which comes from the other 
side of the region named and is undoubtedly 
the shorter of the two main divisions. M. 
Duveyrier then discusses the results of Major 
Laing’s explorations in Sulimania in 1822, when 
that officer determined the source of the river 
to be in acertain Mount Loma in 9° 45’ W. long., 
9° 25’ N. lat. From an examination of Major 
Laing’s observations, however, M. Duveyrier is 
of opinion that the position fixed by him should 
be looked upon as merely provisional, as it was 
taken from a point nearly 100 miles distant, 
and the information as to the Niger rising there 
was furnished by natives. Turning to MM. 
Zweifel and Moustier’s labours, he says that 
they found the Tembi-Kundu some seventy-nine 
miles south-west of Major Laing’s Mount Loma, 
and that thisriver takes the name of the Joliba 
after receiving the Faliko, which has a shorter 
course. MM. Zweifel and Moustier place the 
source of the Tembi-Kundu in 10° 30’ W. long., 
8° 36’ N. lat., inthe peak of a mountain chain 
also called Mount Loma. Though we have no 
evidence of the range being continued so far, 
the country being unexplored, M. Duveyrier 
admits that the two Mount Lomas may belong to 
the same system, but he seemingly inclines to 
the belief that ‘‘ Loma” probably signifies 
“mountain” or ‘‘summit,” and is a term 
applied to the most prominent orographical 
feature of a whole region. All things con- 
sidered, M. Duveyrier is of opinion that to MM. 
Zweifel and Moustier belongs the credit of dis- 
covering what is, according to our present 
information, the furthest source of the Niger. 

The Mexican authorities are stated to have 
definitely refused to allow M. Désiré Charnay to 
remove from the country any of the antiquities 
discovered in the course of his archeological 
explorations in Yucatan. 

A geographical society has lately been formed 
at Oporto in connexion with that of Lisbon, 
under the title of Sociedade Portuense de 
Geographia. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—Dee. 16.—The President, followed by Dr. 
C. W. Siemens, in the chair.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘On Actinometrical Ob- 
servations made in India, at Mussooree and Dehra, 
in October and November, 1879,’ by Mr. J. B. N. 
Hennessey ,—* On the Critical Point,’ by Prof. W. 
Ramsay,— Further Researches into the Colouring 
Matters of Human Urine, with an Account of their 
Artificial Production from Bilirubin and from 
Hematin, by Dr. C. A. McMunn,—‘ Note on the 
Determination of Magnetic Inclination in the 
Azores, by Dr. Thorpe,—* On Heat Conduction in 
Highly Rarified Air, by Mr. W. Crookes,— On the 
Thermo-Electric Behaviour of Aqueous Solutions 
with Platinum Electrodes,’ ‘Influence of Voltaic Cur- 
rents on the Diffusion of Liquids, and‘ Experiments 
on Electric Osmose,’ by Dr. G. Gore.—The Society 
adjourned over the Christmas recess to January 6th. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Dee. 15.—R. Etheridge, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Rev. G. Clements, Messrs. W. E. 
Benton, J. K. Gulland, F.'T.8. Houghton, G. B. Luke 
and W. M. MacCulloch were elected Fellows ; and 
Prof. L. Bellardi, of Turin, and Dr. M. Neumayr, of 
Vienna, Foreign Correspondents of the Society.— 
The following communications were read: ‘On the 
Constitution and History of Grits and Sandstones,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Phillips,—and ‘Ona New Species of 
Trigonia from the Purbeck Beds of the Vale of 
Wardour,’ by Mr. R. Etheridge ; with a Note on the 
Stratigraphical Position of the Fossil by the Rev. 
W. R, Andrews. 

ASIATIC.—Dec. 20.—Major-General Sir H.C. Raw- 


linson, President, in the chair—Mr. A. H. Haggard 
was elected a ‘Resident Member; and the Rajah 
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of Beshwan, the Rev. C. Swinnerton, the Rev. J. 
Long, J. Vindhyeswari-Prasad, M. Vinson, and Mr. 
H. J. Allen, of H.M. consular service, China, were 
elected Non-Resident Members—A paper was 
read, contributed by Prof. Dowson. ‘On the Inven- 
tion of the Indian Alphabet,’ in which he examined 
the various views which have been held on this 
subject by Drs. Weber and Burnell, Prof. Max 
Miiller, E. Thomas, and others, and announced his 
now definite opinion that the Indian alphabet was a 
truly Indian invention, though there are reasons 
for supposing that we do not now possess the 
original alphabet. Headded that General Cunningham 
and Mr. Thomas had expressed very decided opinions 
in favour of this view. The art of writing was, he 
thought, known long before there was any sign of 
an alphabet in India, while he considered it not 
unlikely that the first notion of it may have reached 
that country from without. 


the hay, but still a crop with far more real nourish- 
ment in it than would be obtained from a rank 
growth would have been secured had it not been for 
the terrible floods of July in the Midland Counties. 
The corn, again, which was looking most promising 
till July, suffered much during that damp period, 
and, had it not been for the subsequent fine weather, 
would have been ruined. But the unfavourable 
season of 1879 produced serious effects on vegetation, 
especially on trees and shrubs and their preduce. 
The young wood of the trees was not ripened, and, 
as a natural consequence, the severe winter injured 
and killed gnormous numbers. Laurustinus was 
generally kified to the ground. The evergreens in 
many cases lost large quantities of their leaves; 
hollies especially are mentioned by several observers, 
and privet hedges were sometimes quite leafless. Of 
fruit trees, apples and pears in some localities (but 


| not all) were hardly able to put forth any bloom, 


NuUMISMATIC.— Dee. 16.—A. E. Copp, Esq., Trea- | 


surer, in the chair.—Mr. W. Arnold and the 
Maude were elected Members.—Mr. B. V. Head ex- 
hibited on behalf of Mr. A. Grant four Roman im- 


fev. S. | 
splendid. 


perial aurei: two of Julia Domna, one with the | 


reverse IVNO, Juno holding a patera and sceptre, at 
her feet a peacock, and the other with the inscrip- 
tion MATRI CASTRORVM, the empress standing 
before an aliar sacrificing in front of two military 
standards, a type not uncommon on silver coins, but 
of extreme rarity on gold; one of Caracalla and 
Geta, as Cohen, p. 451, No.4; and one of Plautilla, 
obverse, bust of the empress to right, reverse 
PROPAGO IMPERI, Plautilla and Caracalla joining 
hands.—Mr. Durlacher exhibited a specimen of the 


silver medal formerly given by the Corporation of | 
London to sworn brokers.—Mr. Krumbholz showed 


a Spanish dollar countermarked as a five-shilling 
token by the Deanston Cotton Mills.—Mr. E. H. 
Willett communicated a paper on the resident 
character of the office of Monetarius in Saxon times, 
and Mr. C. Roach Smith an account of certain large 
finds composed chiefly of coins of Tetricus, which 
are frequent both in this couutry and in France, and 
which must have been concealed about the period 
of the reunion of the provinces of Gaul and Britain 
to the Roman Empire. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— Dec. 14.— Prof. W. H. Flower, LL.D., 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a Report 
en the additions that had been made to the Me- 
nagerie during November.—Mr. Sclater exhibited 
and made remarks on askin of a brown female of 
Pauaxis galeata, formerly living in the aviary of the 
late Mr. G. D. Rowley.—Dr. Giinther exhibited and 
made remarks on a skin of a new species of 
Rhynchocyon from Eastern Africa, discovered by 
Dr. Kirk.—Papers were read: by Prof. Huxley, ‘ On 
the Application of the Laws of Evolution to the 
Arrangement of the Vertebrata, and more parti- 
cularly of the Mammalia,—by Lieut.-Col. H. I 
Godwin-Austen, ‘On the Anatomy of Ferzussacia 
Gronoviana, Risso, from Mentone,’ pointing out its 
general relationship with Lorca Jornatellina, Lowe, 
of Madeira, and with Ferussacia follicula, Gronov., 
from Algiers,—by Mr. A. G. Butler on a second col- 
lection of Lepidoptera made in Formosa by Mr. 
H. E. Hobson: thirty-three new species were found 


of Reithrodon obtained in Venezuela by the late Mr. 
D. Dyson, which was described as Reithrodon 
Alstoni,—and by Dr. Giinther on some rare reptiles 
and Batrachians now or lately living in the Society's 
Gardens, : 





CHEMICAL.— Dec. 16.—Prof. H. E. 
sident, in the chair.—The following communications 
were made: ‘On the Estimation of Nitrogen by 
Combustion, including the Nitro Compounds.’ by Mr. 
J. Ruffle. The author recommends the use of the 
following mixture instead of soda lime in the pro- 
cess of Will and Varrentrapp: two molecules of 


| in Ireland. 


Roscoe, Pre- | 


sodium hydrate, one molecule of pure lime, and one | 


molecule of sodium hyposulphite, the substance 
before burning being mixed with about its own 


weight of a mixture of sulphur and wood charcoal. | 


By this process good results were obtained with 
sodium nitrate, picric acid, &e.—Dr. Carnelly then 
showed some experiments as to the effect of pres- 
sure in raising the melting points of ice, camphor, 
and mercuric chloride.—‘ On some Naphthalene De- 
rivatives, by Dr. Armstrong and Mr. Graham. 
METEOROLOGICAL.— Dee. 1.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. J. W. Moore, Messrs. F. 
Coventry, W. T. Paulin, J. Porter, and Capt. W. C. 


Smith were elected Fellows.—The following papers | 


were read: ‘Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions made in the Year 1880, by the Rev. T. A. 
Preston. In February and June the weather was 
such as has rarely been experienced for farm opera- 
tions. The cold winter broke up and mellowed the 
soil, and the dry open weather enabled farmers to 
clear their land. The dry May was not favourable for 


Wall fruit was also a general failure, but this was 
partially owing to severe weather when the trees were 
in bloom, for in some instances the show of bloom was 
Gooseberries and currants produced enor- 
mous crops, and strawberries were very fine, but 
lasted an unusually short time. Seeds generally 
ripened with difficulty ; much of the corn could not 
be ground, and a great deal was mixed up with 
roughly-ground Indian corn, and flavoured to induce 
the cattle to eat it. The crop of ordinary garden seeds 
was also far below its usual quality, and some of the 
favourite garden flowers were consequently very 
poor. Among the special features of the year may be 
mentioned the quantity of certain insects. Aphis was 
in astonishing numbers in the early part of the year. 
The apple-shoots, before the leaves expanded, were 
covered with this green fly. and among wild plants 
the mealy guelder-rose was especially attacked. 
The number of wasps appears to have exceeded all 
previous experience. The larve of the gooseberry 
moth and of the gooseberry sow fly have also 
been destructive, and, an undoubted result of the 
wet of 1879, the larvae of the crane fly have been a 
perfect plague in some localities, and sheep ticks in 
others. Some small birds, no doubt, perished from 
the cold, but vast numbers migrated. ‘The enormous 
number of larks which hastened to the Eastern 
Counties on the outbreak of cold weather was 
astonishing. — ‘On the Variations of Relative 
Humidity and Thermometric Dryness of the Air, 
with Changes of Barometric Pressure at the Kew 
Observatory,’ and ‘On the Relative Frequency of 
given Heights of the Barometer Readings at the Kew 
Observatory during the Ten Years 1870-79, by Mr. 
G. M. Whipple. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— Dee. 17.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray in 
the chair.—Mr. R. Ware was elected a member.— Mr. 
A.J. Ellis, President, read a letter from Miss Lloyd 
(sister-in-law of the late Dr. Bleek, of the Cape) de- 
scribing a new Bushman language.—Mr. Ellis then 
gave an accouut of his researches on the * Dialects of 
the Southern Countiesof England, thatis, those south 
of the Thames from Great Marlow to the sea, and 
south of the Bristol Channel, with Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Worcester, South Warwick, South Northamp- 
ton, and Oxfcrdshire,and also Middleand East Mon- 
mouth, East Brecon and Radnorshire in Wales, to- 





: - : bo nd | gether with the peninsulas of Gowerland and South- 
in this collection,—by Mr. O. Thomas ona new species | 


west Pembroke in Wales,and of South-east Wexford 
All these dialects are closely related in 
idiom and pronunciation, the central portion of 
Wilts being typical. The prevailing characteristic 
is the “reverted r” (for which the tongue points 
down the throat), with its varieties. ‘he eastern 
parts, containing Kast Sussex and most of Kent, are 
distinguished by saying de, dis, dat, dem, dere, &c., 
for the, this, that, them, there. The western parts, in- 
cluding West Somerset, Devon, and East Cornwall, 
have French win place of vo. Westof Falmouth and 
Truro and Perran Zabuloe, this and many other 
peculiarities disappear, and the language, while 
retaining several southern peculiarities, more re- 
sembles ordinary English spoken with a remarkable 
sing-song. Mr. Ellis’s paper, which was based on 
300 documents, mostly original and unpublished, 
collected during the last eleven years, was fully illus- 
trated by particulars and examples. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 21.— 
Annual General Mecting—Myr. W. H. Barlow, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—-The report was read and adopted, 
and the premiums and prizes awarded at the close 
of the last session presented.—The following gentle- 
men were elected to fill the several offices in the 
Council for the ensuing year: Mr, J. Abernethy, 
President ; Sir W.G. Armstrong, Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
Mr. F. J. Bramwell, and Mr. J. Brunlees, Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. G. B. Bruce, Sir 
J. Coode, Mr. E. A. Cowper, Mr. A. Giles, Sir C. A. 
Hartley, Mr. H. Hayter, Dr. W. Pole, Mr. R. Rawlin- 
son, Mr, A. M. Rendel, Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. D. 
Stevenson, Sir W. Thomson, Sir J. Whitworth, Bart., 
and Mr. E. Woods, other Members of Council. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Atoms,’ Prof. Dewar. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 7.—‘ Animal Intelligence,’ Mr. G. J. Romanes. 
Tuas. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Atoms,’ Prof. Dewar 
London Institution, 7.— The Study of the Beautiful,’ Mr. G. A, 








corey. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Atoms,’ Prof. Dewar. 





Science Gossip. 

Dr. Irvine, of Glasgow,. exhibited and ex- 
plained before the Mining Institute of Scotland, 
on Thursday, the 16th inst., his new safety 
lamp, which is constructed to emit a loud sound 
when an explosive mixture of gas and air enters 
it, and thus consequently readily indicates fire- 
damp in collieries. 

Dr. Epwarp Hott has just issued a fourth 
edition of his ‘Coal-Fields of Great Britain.’ 
This book is too well known to require any 
special notice from us. We may, however, 
briefly state that the author has availed himself 
of all trustworthy information, so as to bring his 
work up to the most recent date. 

M. BecquEREL, whose labours in electrical 
science are well known, is to have a statue. 
The Paris Academy of Science have received 
15,000 francs in reply to their appeal ; 15,000 
more are required to complete the work. 

M. MercapiEr brought before the Academy 
of Sciences a paper on ‘‘ Radiophony,” as he 
names the phenomenon of using a ray of light 
for the conveyance of sound. The sounds, he 
thinks, are due to the direct action of calorific 
radiations on the receiver, as he obtained the 
maximum effect in the invisible radiations of the 
red end of the spectrum. 

Pror. THomas Rymer Jones, whose death we 
announced last week, was born in 1810, and 
studied for the medical profession in London 
and Paris. He became a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1833, and was the first 
professor appointed to the chair of Comparative 
Anatomy at King’s College. In 1840 Prof. Rymer 
Jones became Fullerian Professor of Physiology 
at the Royal Institution, and in 1844 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He con- 
tributed largely to the ‘ Cyclopzedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology,’ and in 1838 he published the 
work by which he is best known, ‘A General 
Outline of the Animal Kingdom.’ Notwithstand- 
ing his deafness, which compelled him to abandon 
the medical profession, he was an eloquent and 
attractive lecturer on natural history. Beyond 
the above named he was the author of several 
papers on different forms of mammalia. 

Tue deaths are announced of Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, the well-known zoologist and Inspector of 
Fisheries, and of M. Michel Chasles, the great 
geometrician. 

Pror. M. E. PLanramovur contributes to the 
Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles for 
the 15th of November his usual excellent 
‘Résumé Météorologique de Année 1879, pour 
Genéve et le Grand Saint-Bernard.’ 

Mr. CoLeman SELLERS publishes in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute a paper in 
which he discusses ‘The Metric System—Is it 
wise to introduce it into our Machine Shops?’ 
which he italicizes as ‘‘ this inconvenient system 
—this unhandy system of ten.” 

M. 8S. Griwapt describes in Rivista Scientifico- 
Industrale for October 15th a new rain-gauge, 
which not only registers the quantity of rain 
which has fallen, but the hour of the fall and the 
duration thereof. 

Tue Records of the Geological Survey of India 
for November contains an interesting paper by 
Mr. W. Theobald, of the Geological Survey of 
India, ‘On some Pleistocene Deposits of the 
Northern Punjab, and the Evidence they afford 
of an extreme Climate during a portion of that 
Period,’ and other valuable papers, especially a 
‘Note on Rich or Alkaline Soils and Saline Well 
Waters,’ by Dr. W. Center. 

Tue Bulletin de 1’ Académie Impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Tome XXVI., third 
and last part for 1880, just received, contains 
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‘Diagnoses des Plantes Nouvelles de I’Asie,’ by 
Cc. J. Maximowlez, and five other important 
memoirs. 

Mr. Hucu Mixxer, F.G.S., publishes in the 

Vatural History Transactions of Northumber- 
land and Durham and Newcastle-on-Tyne an 
exhaustive memoir *‘ On Tynedale Escarpments : 
their pre-Glacial, Glacial, and post-Glacial Fea- 
tures,’ which will well repay a careful study. 








FINE ARTS 


——_ 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 

OPEN, from Ten to Five Daily, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall 

Mall East.—Admission, 1s. THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINE- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION, including a Loan Collection of 
Works by the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5. Pall Mall East, 
from Ten till Five. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FIP- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8. W. 





EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in OIL.—Dudley Gallery, 
Reypeian Hall, Piccadilly —The FOUR’ NTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Open daily, from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s.; Catalague, 6d 
R. F. M'NAIR, Secretary. 





The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at THOMAS M'‘LEAN'’S Gallery, 7, 
—— next the Theatre.—Admission on presentation of Address 
Car 





HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street. Entrance from 
Maddox Street.—NOW OPEN, the WINTER EXHIBITION of OIL 
PAINTINGS by English Artists, and of Original Drawings ana 
Sketches published in Punch.—Lighted at Dusk. . 





DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,’ 
each 33 by 22 feet, with’ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ * Soldiers of the Cross,’ 
*A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landscape’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &c., at 
the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix.—ls. 








LD’ Archéologie Préhistorique. By Baron J. 
de Baye. (Paris, Leroux; London, Triib- 
ner & Co.) 

Tus is a very important contribution to 

prehistoric archeeology, on account of nume- 

rous facts which the author’s researches 
have brought to light, even if his deductions 
from them are not always and entirely satis- 
factory. Many published works on anthropo- 
logy are filled with conjectures or arguments 
in defence or support of debatable questions, 
but here we have carefully conducted re- 
searches related with clearness, and a definite 
perception of their importance in elucidating 
one portion of this science. Occasionally, 
it must be admitted, the author is led into 
discussions not quite free from conjectures, 
but it is generally with unprejudiced can- 
dour, and with the view of suggesting an 
interpretation of a difficult problem which 
his discoveries have given rise to, and not 
for the purpose of doggedly sustaining any 
unreasonable or improbable theory of his 
own. The conjectures of others he also 
introduces, that he may point out to what 
extent they are illustrated or overthrown by 
the facts he has noted with so much fidelity. 

It appears that Baron de Baye has carried 
on a great work of exploration in the valley 
of Petit Morin, in Champagne (Marne), for 
several years, and that from time to time 
its results were communicated at anthropo- 
logical congresses and societies’ meetings. 

These communications originated discus- 

sions, and many different opinions were 

expressed by the leading anthropologists of 
the day. Meanwhile further discoveries 
were constantly being made which demanded 

a more complete and connected account. 

During its preparation it was suggested to 

him that greater interest would be taken by 

the public, and the nature of his discoveries 
would be better understood, if he entered 
fully into the subject of prehistoric archseo- 
logy, so as to assign to his newly discovered 
caves their probable place’among primeval 





abodes and sepulchres. Hence this well- 
written volume of 411 pages and its title. 

The abundant flint and other stone im- 
plements scattered over the surface of the 
Champagne district induced M. de Baye to 
search for distinct traces of its permanent 
human occupation, and soon ‘plusieurs 
foyers des cavernes sépulchrales des grottes- 
habitations s’ouvrirent a la lumicre.” Their 
openings were so completely concealed by 
the growth of plants that no suspicion of 
their existence seems to have occurred to 
any one until then. Research led to the 
discovery of many groups of caverns on the 
gently sloping and cultivated chalk-hill 
sides of the valley of Petit Morin; and 
twelve such groups, each containing a vary- 
ing number of caves, were found. In the 
territory of Coizard the group on the slope 
of Razet consists of as many as fifty. M. de 
Baye stated at the Stockholm Congress in 
1874 that he had discovered 120 caves. All 
have been excavated in the chalk by means 
of stone implements, which have left their 
marks upon the walls. There appear to be 
three distinct classes, viz., those intended 
(1) for dwellings, (2) for storehouses, and 
(3) for sepulchres. ‘The process of reason- 
ing by which they have been distinguished 
leaves little room for cavil. The undis- 
turbed condition of their contents supplies 
indisputable evidence of their particular 
uses. M. de Quatrefages wrote about them 
in 1876 as follows: ‘‘ Aprés une étude aussi 
sérieuse que le permettait la briéveté de mon 
séjour, je reviens bien convaincu que M. de 
Baye a interprété avec beaucoup de justesse 
deux des points qui ont soulevé le plus de 
discussions. Je crois avec lui que les grottes 
doivent étre distinguées en caveaux funé- 
raires et en grottes d’habitation plus ou 
moins temporaires.” 

The caves belong to a non-metallic 
age, but on the question whether M. 
de Baye is justified in attributing them 
to the earliest portion of the neolithic 
period, and to a much older date than 
the dolmens of other parts of France, 
there is room for some difference of opinion. 
The seeming difference between the cave 
sepulchres and the dolmens may be due, as 
Dr. Broca has remarked, to geological con- 
ditions only. The implements and weapons 
of stone and bone, rude clay vessels, and 
personal ornaments differ neither in form 
nor material from many of those which are 
found indolmens. The sculptures also do not 
support M. de Baye’s view. Indeed, if he is 
right in every case in which he thinks a female 
to be represented, which may be doubted, the 
only difference between them and those of 
the dolmens is that the latter are incised and 
the former are in relief. The human face 
and breasts which he found have been ob- 
served incised upon a vertical stone in the 
Allée Couverte of Bellehaye (Oise); and 
another example of an incised face (without 
breasts) exists on a vertical stone in the 
passage of the dolmen of Pierres Plates, 
Locmariaker (Morbihan). The cave sculp- 
tures have been coloured, and it is said that 
some of the dolmen sculptures show traces 
of colouring matter. Are there sufficient 
grounds, therefore, for the conclusion that 
the caves must be considerably more ancient 
than the dolmens? and is there reason to 
think that the human face thus sculptured 
is always intended for a female divinity, and 





| for Dr. Broca’s impression, or rather asser- 
b 


tion, that ‘ces sculptures grossi¢res, mais 
toujours les mémes, qui représentent une 
divinité féminine sur les parois des anti- 
grottes de Baye, prouvent que le culte des 
temps néolithiques s’était déja élevé jusqu’a 
l’anthropomorphisme ”’ ? 

A curious fact in connexion with the cave 
sepulchral relics is the frequency of instances 
of trepanning, and the employment of small 
discs of human skull pierced for suspen- 
sion, to be worn as personal ornaments, or 
tokens of prowess in combat, or superstitious 
symbols. Dr. Broca, having adopted the 
female deity theory, naturally regards tre- 
panning as possessing in some cases a reli- 
gious significance. ‘‘Un Dieu bien défini, 
un Dieu a forme humaine,’”’ he writes in 
the Bulletin of the Société d’Anthropologie 
de Paris, “doit avoir nécessairement des 
prétres initiés et initiation par le sang, 
initiation chirurgicale,” adding that the 
practice ‘‘se retrouve, on le sait, chez un 
trés-grand nombre de peuples, méme 
civilisés.” Instances of trepanned skulls 
and skull amulets have been met with in 
the dolmens of Lozére. 

Incinerated bones are very rare in these 
caves, and the inhumated bodies were found 
to have been laid on the back at full length. 
There is only one example of a contracted 
body. It is supposed that some caves were 
hastily dug expressly to contain the bodies 
of young warriors who had been slain in 
battle. They were deposited methodically 
in layers, with no intervening earth or slabs 
of stone, and from the multitude of square- 
ended flint arrow-heads discovered with 
them it is conjectured that by means of 
these weapons they had lost their lives. In 
more than one instance a vertebra had one 
of these flints firmly embedded in it. In 
other cases the skeletons of old and young 
of both sexes occupied a cave, and then it 
was noticed that ashes and fine earth had 
been carefully, and as it were lovingly, 
strewn over the bodies at the time of their 
interment. These were, therefore, family 
sepulchres. A remarkable custom is re- 
corded. The body had been laid upon a flat 
stone obtained from some distant place and 
made red hot. This is proved by the flaking 
of the stone caused by the fire and the calci- 
nation of the chalk floor on which it rested. 
Another curious custom must also be men- 
tioned. Within the cavity of some perfect 
skulls, the bones of infants, perforated 
shells which had served for ornaments, and 
flint arrow-heads had been intentionally in- 
troduced—how or why is a problem which 
the author does not attempt to solve, and 
which, with our present knowledge, must 
remain a mystery. 

We have drawn attention to several very 
interesting particulars contained in this 
volume, and from want of space can only 
briefly allude to others of considerable im- 
portance, such as the finding of an amber 
bead, which implies a commercial relation 
with Northern people; of flint from 
Grand Pressigny; of rock crystal beads; 
of aragonite beads, probably from the 
volcanic region of the Auvergne; of jadite, 
from more distant lands; of callais or 
green turquoise, from some quite unknown 
locality. But discoveries of the like sub- 
stances have been made in dolmen ex- 
plorations in various parts of France, and 
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notably in Armorica, where in one dolmen 
a piece of unshaped fibrolite and a lump of 
volcanic pumice stone were found in 1867. 
By comparing these and other finds with 
those related by M. de Baye we are warranted 
in expressing an opinion that there is little 
or nothing which justifies his view that a 
strong line of demarcation separates the 
Marne caves and their contents from the 
dolmens, and that the latter must yield pre- 
cedence to the former with regard to age. 








NEW ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 


A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH issued by the Arundel 
Society as the ‘‘second annual publication for 
1880” lies on our table; it is the work of M. Le- 
mercier, of Paris, and was produced under the 
superintendence of M. Schultz, after a water- 
colour drawing which Signor Fattorini made from 
Pinturicchio’s painting representing ‘The Virgin 
with Two Saints,’ in the church of Monte 
Oliveto, near San Gimignano, in Tuscany. It 
is in the centre of the choir of the chapel of 
Paolo Tolosa, and was named by Vasari among 
the works of a master to whom he did scant 
justice. Although attributed by Rumohr to 
Pacchiarotto, there is no reason to doubt that 
this brilliant, somewhat over-defined, if not 
hard, distemper picture on wood, with life-size 
figures, is really the work of Raphael's comrade in 
the atelier of P. Perugino. One of his best-known 
and most admired pictures, this, the so-called 
‘ Assumption,’ represents, in the manner of an 
enlarged miniature, the appearance of the Virgin 
in a vesica-shaped aureole to two saints whose 
names have not been recognized, although one is 
in full pontificals, his face being obviously a 
portrait, and the other is a bishop in white, with 
a white mitre on the earth at his knees. The 
rays of the aureole terminate in, or are enclosed 
by, a double iris, between the nimbi of which 
the firmament is represented by a deep blue 
band; nine cherubs’ heads are on the band; 
under the Virgin’s bare feet are two similar 
heads. The background is a landscape of the 
school of Perugino, with rocks piled on our 
right, a fortress in the mid-distance on the other 
side. The face of the Virgin is dainty, ruddy, 
the expression not pathetic, but it is better in 
the picture than in the copy before us, although 
the latter is tolerably good. The draperies are 
hard, and, like those of the painter generally, 
they are set and formal without being grand, 
still less dignified. The gaiety of the colour, 
the firm and careful painting, the brilliant 
lighting and excellent preservation of this 
example give to it unusual attractions. While 
possessing not a little of the unimpassioned, 
merely craftsmanlike character of Pinturicchio’s 
art, this picture in other respects takes a middle 
place between Raphael’s work at the time, 
about 1504-6, and that of their common master. 

Messrs. Seeley, Jackson & Halliday have sent 
us a folio containing six capital examples, called 
‘Etchings in Old London,’the work of M. Brunet- 
Debaines. The interior of the Temple Church 
is fine and firmly drawn, solemn and vigorous. 
Unluckily the scale of the drawing is too large. 
It is wonderfully solid and rich in colour and full 
of force. ‘The Temple Gardens’ renders, with 
equal delicacy and sweetness, a spot which has 
been sadly altered of late years. It is in chequered 
sunlight and shadows, beautifully pencilled. 
There is a daintiness and grace about ‘ Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ which, while it charms, may sur- 
prise frequenters of that dingy precinct. ‘St. 
Paul’s from Bankside’ comprises a group of 
barges and buildings, happily composed, but a 
little too “‘finikin” in touch for the rough and 
large suggestions of the scene. 

Messrs. Rowney & Co. have sent usa coloured 
print called ‘Psyche,’ which is well fitted for 
popular use. Artistically it is nought. 

The Autotype Company has produced a large 
photographic copy from a picture, by Mr. W. 





Field, called ‘Come unto these Yellow Sands,’ 
representing a group of lively, if not lovely, 
children, gaily capering and racing on the sea- 
shore. The picture was at the Royal Academy 
in 1878. The original was much more brilliant 
than the copy is, the landscape and the figures 
being very crude, the faces rough and deficient 
in beauty. 

We have received from Messrs. Mansell & Co. 
a small selection of photographs from pictures in 
the National Gallery. Some of these, especially 
those from early Italian works, are all that could 
be desired. As means of study they are far more 
valuable than the best prints we know, and 
besides, some of the pictures have never been 
engraved. Others, such as the Hogarth from the 
‘ Marriage & la Mode,’ are complete failures. A 
Perugino, the ‘ Virgin adoring the Infant Christ,’ 
is not much better; nor is Van Eyck’s ‘Jean 
Arnoulphin and his Wife’ at all happy. On the 
other hand, Del Sarto’s portrait of himself is first 
rate, and so is Pollajuolo’s ‘ Virgin adoring 
Christ.’ 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

TuE first exhibition of this Society will be 
held in the Hanover Gallery, Bond Street, on 
the 4th of April, 1881. Mean time some 
apprehension is said to exist on the part of 
etchers extensively engaged in the reproduction 
of pictures lest the special encouragement given 
by the new Society to original work may, in 
some indirect way, prove detrimental to their 
interests. This apprehension, we are assured, 
will be seen, when the programme of the Society 
comes to be published, to be without foundation. 
The Society, it is true, has been established ‘‘ in 
promotion of original etching, and in the 
interest of painters practising that branch of 
art” ; but there is nothing in this to prevent the 
eminent etchers at present chiefly engaged in 
copying from sending, which they are quite 
capable of doing, original work to the Society, 
and, on the strength of that work, becoming 
eligible as Fellows. 





UNDERGROUND CITIES IN SYRIA. 

TEN years ago, when the age of the mass of the 
domestic buildings in the stone towns of Central 
Syria was still to some extent an open question, 
you were good enough to allow me to main- 
tain in your columns the theory regarding them 
which has since been established. 

I shall be obliged if you can now allow me, as 
one of the two or three European travellers 
referred to by Mr. L. Oliphant in his recent 
book on Gilead as having visited Derat, to say 
a few words on the fresh problem for trans- 
Jordanic explorers which has been opportunely 
raised by Mr. Oliphant’s quotation of a striking 
passage from Herr Wetzstein’s twenty years old, 
but in England far too little known, ‘ Reise- 
bericht iiber Hauran und die Trachonen.’ 
Consul Wetzstein, whose book I have long had, 
describes his exploration, by the light of two 
composite candles, of a labyrinth of subterranean 
chambers and passages at Derat. He believes 
that these were the streets and bazaars of an 
entirely underground city, and he refers to 
Arab rumours of similar remains, of which Mr. 
Oliphant also heard, existing elsewhere. 

I have, I need hardly say, no intention or 
wish to question Wetzstein’s facts. He is 
second only, if second, to De Vogiié in his 
contributions to our knowledge of this region, 
and he has proved himself a careful and 
conscientious observer. Nor do I venture 
positively to contradict his conclusion that 
the underground remains he found at Derat 
were the vestiges of a marvellous Trog- 
lodyte city, complete in itself and wholly sub- 
terranean. But before so startling an hypo- 
thesis is definitely accepted it requires to be 
pointed out that the facts, as at present before 
us, will admit of other explanations. It seems 
possible, and not improbable, that what Wetz- 








stein saw may have been in fact the basements 
or stables, possibly also the cisterns or necropolis, 
of a town similar to those existing elsewhere in 
the Hauran. 

Unluckily when at Derat im 1868 I did not 
see these underground marvels. Having left 
England without any prospect of penetrating 
east of the Jordan, I had no special information 
as to what to look for, and we halted in Derat 
only for a few hours. The most striking feature 
about the place is the great bridge of the aque- 
duct, the ‘* Kanatir Fir’ 4n” of the Arabs, built, 
according to Wetzstein, about a.p. 200, by a 
king of the Gassanide dynasty, a fact pointing to 
the time of the district’s prosperity. There is an 
important Christian church, in the construction 
of which many columns and capitals from older 
buildings have been used up. But what the 
superficial visitor first notices is the extent of 
the town and the completeness of its ruin. In 
many of the neighbouring stone towns houses 
stand almost uninjured. At Derat the old 
regular masonry has, so far as I remember, been 
generally levelled to within a few feet of the 
ground. The present population dwells in bur- 
rows, rudely roofed in with unhewn stones, so 
that the dwellings resemble nothing so much as 
low cairns. These burrows are probably, in part 
at least, formed in the substructures of older 
houses. 

It is certain that at Derat, as elsewhere, the 
accumulations and ruin of ages have raised the 
level of the soil many feet above that of the old 
town. Any argument from this circumstance 
would, however, be met by the fact that what 
Wetzstein saw was, in part at least, cut in the 
solid rock. Itis important, therefore, further to 
remember that the houses described and pic- 
tured by De Vogiié were in part excavated. I 
quote the following passage from his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion” (p. 10), ‘‘ Une maison était-elle & batir, on 
creusait l’étage inférieur dans la roche vive.” In 
other places he mentions underground stables, 
kitchens, &c., in detail. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has, I re- 
joice to know, made up its mind to fulfil the 
long-deferred hopes of those who have wished to 
see it turn its attention to the unmapped and 
half-explored regions beyond the Jordan. Its 
able ofticers will no doubt take an early oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly exploring Derat and the 
other sites indicated, and so solve for us this 
interesting puzzle. In the meantime the public 
will, I believe, do well to hold their judgment in 
suspense as to the existence in Central Syria of 
a new class of cities wholly, and in any strict 
sense of the word, subterranean. 

I take this opportunity to add two notes. Mr. 
Oliphant, when he says that there is nothing to 
show that stone architecture, like that of Syria, 
exists in Southern Arabia, in the native country 
of the people who subsequently in the early cen- 
turies of our era flourished in the Hauran, has, I 
think, overlooked Herr Wetzstein’s statement to 
the contrary effect, which I referred to in an 
article on the ‘ Stone Towns of Central Syria,’ in 
‘Illustrated Travels’ for 1870. I may also note, 
for the encouragement of travellers, that those 
ancient bugbears, the Sheikh of Suf and Sheikh 
Coblan, have been more than once defied in 
former years with perfect impunity. 

Doveras W. FRESHFIELD. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

Dr. ScuiteMann has come over to England 
for the purpose of removing from South Ken- 
sington Museum his Trojan collections, which 
have been exhibited there for the last three 
years. A few days, therefore, only remain for 
any persons who have not yet seen them to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

Ir is understood that Mr. Burton’s journey to 
Italy on behalf of the National Gallery has been 
fruitful. 


A picrurE attributed to Hogarth has been 
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bequeathed to the National Gallery. It is not 
certain that the Trustees will accept the gift. 

Mr. Srreet will deliver the series of lectures 
on architecture to the students of the Royal 
Academy which the customs of that institution 
require. The evenings of the 14th, 17th, 21st, 
24th, and 28th of February, and of the 5th of 
March next, are appointed for this purpose. 

Mr. James Mut, F.S.A.Scot., a record of 
whose archeological researches at Carnac from 
1874 to 1877 was published in 1877, has in 
the press an account of his archeological 
work for the past three years among the align- 
ments of Kermasio and the dolmens of that 
neighbourhood. Mr. Miln’s more recent exca- 
vations have resulted in some curious discoveries 
which have an important bearing on several 
questions connected with the megalithic monu- 
ments. The work, which will be issued shortly 
by Mr. D. Douglas, will be profusely illustrated 
from drawinsg by Mr. Miln. 

Mr. W. Niven proposes to bring out a collec- 
tion of etchings illustrating the old domestic 
architecture of Staffordshire, upon a similar 
plan to that adopted by him in dealing with the 
counties of Warwick and Worcester. Shrop- 
shire has had its old country houses portrayed 
by Mrs. Stackhouse Acton ; Herefordshire by 
the Rev.-C. J. Robinson ; Cheshire and Derby- 
shire have also been similarly celebrated, while 
Stafford has hitherto received less attention. 
Under ‘‘old”’ he means to include houses erected 
between the period when they ceased their 
military character and became domestic, down 
to about the end of the seventeenth century. 
The volume will be uniform in size with the 
author’s works on Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire (forming the final volume of the series), 
and will contain at least twenty copper-plate 
etchings. 

M. Yvon has been elected Professor of Draw- 
ing in the Ecole Polytechnique, a post which 
has been vacant since the resignation of the late 
M. L. Cogniet, many years ago. 

Tue French papers announce the preparation 
of the following pictures for the next Salon. M. 
Madrazo has three portraits in hand; M. Bonnat 
is similarly occupied with likenesses of the 
Comtesse Potocka, Madame Bishofsheim, and 
another lady ; M. J. P. Laurens is painting a 
portrait of Madame de Roquette. M. Bougue- 
reau will contribute, it is said, ‘Le Baiser 
d’Aurore,’ ‘Le Sommeil de la Vierge et de 
VEnfant,’ and a Piet M. Francois will be 
represented by two landscapes, one being ‘ Lavoir 
X Pierrefonds,’ the other ‘L’Angélus.’ M. C. 
Duran is painting a portrait of General Berck- 
heim, ‘Une Mise au Tombeau,’ and ‘ Marino 
Faliero, Enfant.’ 

TuE well-known picture by Millet, called ‘ Le 
Tueur de Cochons,’ has been sold for 75,000 
francs. 

Tue French Government has bought M. Jules 
Goupil’s picture ‘Madame Roland,’ which was 
exhibited in the last Salon. It will be placed in 
the Luxembourg. 


THE inedited manuscripts by Da Vinci, twelve 
in number, written in reverse, as was customary 
with the painter, which have long been among 
the treasures of the library of the French In- 
stitute, are being published in fac-simile, with 
their accompanying sketches and illustrative 
drawings and diagrams. The first volume con- 
tains notes on painting, drawing, observations on 
cosmology, geography, the percussion, resistance, 
and movement of water, light, heat, &c. 

THE picture by Constable which forms the 
altar-piece at Nayland Church may now be 
seen at the shop of Mr. Graves, the well-known 
printseller, in Pall Mall. The local paper from 
which we quoted said it had been given to Mr. 
Grace to restore ; it was really entrusted to Mr. 
Graves, and has been cleaned by him. 


THE jewels of the French crown which it is 
proposed to sell include none of artistie value, 





and represent, it is estimated, about 5,000,000 
francs. . With the proceeds it is intended to 
establish a special fund, called the Caisse des 
Musées, and available for the purchase of works 
of art by the authorities. 


Ir is proposed to erect by public subscription 
a statue of M. Alexandre Dumas in the Place 
Malesherbes, Paris. 








MUSIC 
—o— 

Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Royal Academy Concert. 

CrYsTAL PaLace.—Saturday Concerts. 

Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Saturday Popular Concert. 

Sr. JAMEs’s HaLL.—Mr. Cowen’s Fourth Orchestral 
Concert. 

Brixton CHORAL SOCIETY.—Weber’s ‘ Preciosa,’ &c. 

Tue interest of the students’ concerts of 
the Royal Academy of Music generally con- 
sists in the opportunities they afford of 
testing the value of the work carried on in 
the institution considered as a training- 
ground for future executants and composers. 
It is not too much to say, however, that at 
the orchestral concert given on Thursday 
week the conductor rather than the students 
was regarded with the greatest attention 
and expectancy. When the vacancy caused 
by the enforced retirement of Mr. Walter 
Macfarren was filled up by the appointment 
of Mr. William Shakespeare, the action of 
the committee of management was naturally 
regarded with some surprise. Its wisdom, 
however, is not likely to be further disputed 
by those who were present at the above- 
mentioned concert. Mr. Shakespeare then 
showed his possession of qualities which, 
with further experience, will probably place 
him in a high position among conductors. 
It was in his direction of the choir that his 
ability chiefly declared itself. In Mendels- 
sohn’s 42nd Psalm, “‘ As the hart pants,” the 
clearness and vigour of Mr. Shakespeare’s 
beat ensured an admirable performance, 
the attack and precision of the voices being 
worthy of the warmest commendation. 
The concert thus ably commenced was con- 
tinued satisfactorily, the work done being, 
on the whole, above the average. Two 
orchestral compositions by pupils were in- 
troduced. The first, an ‘ Eclogue,’ by Mr. 
William Sewell, Novello Scholar, was a 
vague and formless trifle, the feeling for 
orchestral colour alone redeeming it from 
complete failure ; the other, a vigorous and 
thoughtfully written concert overture, by 
Mr. G. J. Bennett, Balfe Scholar, proved 
in every way more satisfactory. Mention 
must also be made of a clever cadenza 
to the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in c minor, which 
was carefully played by Miss Beatrice 
Davenport. Mr. Charlton T. Speer, not- 
withstanding evident ability, was unequal 
to the task of grappling with the first move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s Concerto in p minor, 
and it is a question whether musicof this class 
should be placedin the handsof students. Re- 
garding another pianist, Miss Dinah Shapley, 
Lady Goldsmid Scholar, the guarded terms 
generally applicable to those in a state of 
pupilage need not be employed. This young 
lady interpreted the first movement of Schu- 
mann’s Concerto with such perfect technique, 
and such insight into the meaning of the 
composer’s exquisite ideas, that she may be 
considered as already a competent artist. 
The solo vocalists, who in general are weaker 
than the pianists, were on this occasion of 
greater promise than usual. Miss Mar- 





garet Cockburn, soprano, would have done 
better if she had been less oppressed by 
nervousness, and her selection of ‘‘ Qui la 
voce” was not well advised. Miss Hilda 
Wilson, contralto, and Mr. B. Davies, tenor, 
have the making of capable singers. The 
continued and increasing prosperity of the 
Royal Academy, in the face of a larger 
number of competitive institutions, is an 
irrefragable proof of public confidence ; and 
such improvements as may still be necessary 
will come better from within than in answer 
to appeals from without by forces whose im- 
partiality and disinterestedness might easily 
be called in question. 

As Mr. Grove truly remarks in the pro- 
gramme of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
Concert, the number of violin concertos of 
intrinsic value as music is exceedingly 
limited. In too many instances composers 
have been content with writing a brilliant 
solo part, the orchestral accompaniment 
having no interest whatever. This fault 
cannot be laid to the charge of Herr 
Gernsheim as regards his Violin Concerto in 
D, Op. 42, introduced by M. Emil Sauret on 
Saturday. The themes on which the work 
is founded are not very striking or original, 
but they are cleverly treated in the sym- 
phonic manner, and the solo part forms an 
integral portion of the scheme. Again, the 
composer shows a laudable feeling for con- 
trast, the first movement being meditative 
and lyrical, the second somewhat romantic, 
and the finale bright without flippancy. 
The concerto is not a creation of genius, but 
the musicianship displayed in its construc- 
tion is of a high order. It is the latest 
work of a composer who, it may be said, was 
hitherto known in this country chiefly by a 
Trio in F, played at the Popular Concerts. 
M. Sauret’s thin tone and perpetual tremolo 
were objectionable in the first and second 
movements, but the Belgian violinist played 
the brilliant passages in the finale with 
immense verve and passion, the applause 
accorded him being fully deserved. There 
was nothing else in the concert to demand 
criticism, but a word of protest must again 
be uttered against the artistic vandalism of 
transforming a chamber work into one for 
orchestra. The Theme with Variations in 
Schubert’s Octet is not usually heard when 
the work is given at St. James’s Hall, and 
for this reason its performance in the 
manner intended by the composer would 
have been interesting. Mr. Arthur Oswald’s 
vocal selections were not by any means 
praiseworthy. ; 

The name of the Bohemian composer 
Anton Dvorék is gradually becoming 
familiar to our concert audiences. Intro- 
duced at first by the performance of his 
Slavonic Dances at the Crystal Palace, he 
has since been favourably known through 
a Sextet for strings given last season at 
the Monday Popular Concerts; a Slavonic 
Rhapsody for orchestra was also brought 
forward at one of the last series of Richter 
Concerts. Another work of his, a String 
Quartet in £ flat, Op. 51, was performed for 
the first time at last Saturday’s Popular 
Concert in St. James’s Hall. Dvorak is 
one of the comparatively few composers of 
the present day whose works show a pro- 
nounced individuality of style—at times, it 
must be admitted, somewhat eccentric, but 
frequently full of poetic beauty. How far 
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the peculiarities to be met with in his music 
are the outcome of his nationality is a ques- 
tion the discussion of which would carry us 
too far at present. That there are turns of 
melody and rhythmical effects characteristic 
of Czechish and Magyar national music is 
indisputable, but this admission does not 
detract from the merit of Dvorak’s music ; 
it simply indicates the direction in which his 
genius tends. The new quartet is a very 
interesting, though somewhat unequal, work. 
It is too long—the prevailing fault of much 
modern music—and the form is not always 
as clear as might be desired, but many of 
the themes are of great beauty. The first 
allegro and the finale strike us on a first 
hearing as being the best movements ; the 
finale especially is marked by astonishing 
vigour and force. The first movement has 
some general resemblance of style to 
Schubert’s so-called ‘Hungarian’ Quartet in 
A minor, and, were it somewhat compressed, 
would be all but perfect. A fault of the 
work is that it has two slow movements ; the 
first of these, an elegy (‘ Dumka’), is, it is 
true, interrupted by a waltz measure of 
great beauty and much originality, but the 
whole movement is very long, and it is 
followed by an almost equally lengthy 
romance. ‘This we think an artistic mistake. 
The inventors of the recognized quartet and 
symphony form well knew what they were 
doing when they followed the slow movement 
by a minuet or scherzo. The necessity of 
contrast was recognized. Here, to a large 
extent, it is ignored, and the work suffers in 
consequence. In spite of this blemish, 
Dvorak’s quartet is a most interesting work, 
and Mr. Chappell has, we think very wisely, 
announced its repetition on Monday, January 
3rd. It need only be added that the 
performance by Madame Norman-Néruda, 
Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, was per- 
fection. Madame Norman-Néruda brought 
forward at the same concert another of 
Handel’s violin sonatas, the pianoforte ac- 
companiment having been filled up from the 
figured bass by Mr. Charles Halle. The one 
in question (in D major) was published for 
the first time last year in the German Handel 
Society’s edition of the composer’s works. It 
was brilliantly played by Madame Néruda, but 
we cannot agree with her reading. Handel’s 
allegros are not prestissimos; and she took 
them at a pace which, though not a note 
was missed, entirely destroyed, in our opinion, 
the dignity of Handel’s music. Mr. Eugene 
d’Albert made his second appearance at 
these concerts on Saturday, fully confirming 
the favourable impression previously pro- 
duced. His reading of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat, Op. 7, was open to criticism in 
some points, especially in the third move- 
ment; but his performance of one of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes and of Mendelssohn's 
Trio in c minor (with Madame Néruda 
and Signor Piatti) left little or nothing to 
desire. Madame Antoinette Sterling was 
the vocalist. 

It would have been difficult to improve 
on the programme of the concert with which 
on Saturday evening Mr. Cowen concluded 
his first series at St. James’s Hall. There 
is so much outcry with regard to the non- 
recognition of native talent that it deserves 
honourable mentior. that of the nine pieces 
given on Saturday six were by English 
composers. The concert commenced with 


an Overture to ‘Titania,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Nixon, a professor of music residing at 
St. Leonards. We confess to an inability 
to see any connexion between the music and 
the Queen of the Fairies, but this is a 
matter of very secondary importance. 
Speaking of the work simply as music, we 
find much in it to commend and also some- 
thing to blame. Mr. Nixon’s themes are 
very pleasing and melodious, with an occa- 
sional slight suggestion of Sterndale Bennett 
and Mendelssohn ; his orchestration is effec- 
tive, being well balanced, sonorous, and by 
no means deficient in contrast of colour. On 
the other hand, the overture is decidedly too 
long, and the departures from orthodox 
form in which the composer has indulged 
do not improve it. The performance was 
excellent. A second novelty was a ‘ tone- 
picture,” entitled ‘The Ebbing Tide,’ by 
Mr. J.F. Barnett—an unassuming little piece, 
written for small orchestra, full of grace 
(like the composer’s music in general) and 
charmingly scored. Bach’s Triple Concerto 
in D, for piano, violin, and flute, is so rarely 
heard in public as to deserve to rank among 
the novelties of the evening. It is in the 
old master’s most genial style—contrapuntal 
throughout (for Bach could hardly be other- 
wise), but with the art so completely con- 
cealed that not the least stiffness or dryness 
is apparent. The finale especially over- 
flows with melody. The pianoforte part 
was admirably played by Madame Fricken- 
haus, whom the music exactly suited, and 
she was excellently supported by Mr. VY. 
Nicholson (violin) and Mr. W. F. Barrett 
(flute). The scena ‘ Hero and Leander,’ by 
Mr. A. Goring Thomas, which came next 
on the programme, gained the Lucas medal 
last year at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where Mr. Thomas is a student. It is a 
work of very great promise, especially from 
the dramatic instinct shown in it. It was 
excellently rendered by Mrs. Osgood, who, 
however, was not in her best voice; the 
accompaniments, also, were at times too 
loud. 

The special feature of the concert was 
the production of Mr. Cowen’s new’ Sym- 
phony, No. 3, in c minor. It is now up- 
wards of seven years since his Second Sym- 
phony (in F) was produced at the Crystal 
Palace; and seven years at Mr. Cowen’s 
time of life should count for a good deal in 
the development of his powers. We are 
glad to be able to recognize in the new 
work a distinct advance on its predecessor. 
The Third Symphony, we learn from the 
book of words, is a record of a visit to 
Scandinavia; it is, in fact, Mr. Cowen’s 
‘Scandinavian’ Symphony, just as Mendels- 
sohn’s third is his ‘Scotch.’ There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the two—that 
Mr. Cowen’s is more distinctly programme 
music, his second movement being intended 
to depict ‘“‘the impressions of one who, 
standing upon the margin of some Nor- 
wegian fiord, beholds mountain and water 
bathed in the moonlight of a summer eve”; 
while the scherzo is a musical representa- 
tion of a sleigh-ride in winter. The first 
movement of the symphony is charming 





alike in its themes and treatment; the 
two principal subjects are particularly 
| felicitous. The adagio is little, if at all, 


| inferior ; the episodical passage for the 


' horns which occurs in the middle of the 





movement is both new and striking. The 
scherzo is undeniably pretty, but more ad 
captandum than the preceding movements; 
while the finale seems on a first hearing the 
least satisfactory part of the work. The 
subjects are cleverly developed, but are 
deficient in charm—a fault which can cer- 
tainly not be found with the rest of the 
symphony; and the reintroduction of 
phrases from the earlier movements is so 
managed as to produce an effect of incohe- 
rence rather than of unity of style. The 
symphony as a whole is so excellent that 
we should advise Mr. Cowen to reconsider, 
if not to rewrite, the finale. There is much 
‘local colour”’ imparted to the work by the 
use of peculiar melodic progressions, and the 
scoring throughout is masterly. The sym- 
phony was excellently performed, and en- 
thusiastically received. Mr. Cowen’s suite 
‘The Language of Flowers,’ produced at a 
previous concert, was repeated by desire, 
and the concert concluded with Beethoven’s 
third ‘Leonora’ Overture. It is due to 
Mr. Cowen to congratulate him not only on 
the spirit and enterprise he has shown, but 
on the decided improvement in his conduct- 
ing, and in consequence in the orchestral 
playing, during the series. The perform- 
ance on Saturday gave very little room for 
criticism. 

Although the performances of the Brixton 
Choral Society, under Mr. William Lemare, 
at the Angell Town Institution, are imper- 
fect, inasmuch as they lack the full orchestra, 
yet from time to time novelties and revivals 
are brought forward which tend to lift the 
society above the level of merely local under- 
takings. Such was the case on Monday last, 
when Weber’s music to ‘ Preciosa’ was given, 
probably for the first time in England, in its 
complete form. Wolf’s drama, for which 
it was written, met with but little success, 
but, as the music was too good to be lost, 
the story was arranged by C. O. Sternau 
in the form of a monologue, and a translation 
of this by the Rev. J. Troutbeck was recited 
on Monday by Mr. Charles Fry. In the 
case of the performance of a similar work, 
Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde,’ such an addition is 
unnecessary, but in ‘ Preciosa’ it is inevit- 
able, owing to the fragmentary nature of the 
music. The latter consists of an overture 
and ballet airs, march, several gipsy 
choruses, a soprano air, and some ‘“ melo- 
dramatic’? music. Weber’sdelightfulstrains, 
in which local colour is introduced in just the 
right proportion, made a strong impression, 
and the performance was excellent. Hiller’s 
‘Song of Victory’ and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Loreley’ were also well interpreted, though 
more spirit might have been infused into the 
Jinale of Mendelssohn’s work. The accom- 
paniments were rendered by Miss Alma 
Saunders and Mr. Humphrey Stark at the 
piano, and Mr. Charles Wilkes at the organ. 
Madame Worrell, the only solo vocalist, 
sang exceedingly well throughout the 
evening. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Srantey Lucas has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Philharmonic Society, and the 
post has been offered to, and accepted by, Mr. 
Henry Hersee. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society’s first perform- 
ance of the ‘ Messiah’ in St. James’s Hall took 
place on Friday week. It might have been 
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supposed that the radical changes in the execu- 
tive would have afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the correction of those time-honoured mis- 
takes in certain choruses, namely, ‘‘ And He shall 
purify,” and ‘“‘ He trusted in God” ; but the 
passages in question were once more wrongly 
given. With these exceptions the choruses were 
very finely delivered. Of the soloists, Madame 
Mary Cummings and Mr. Bridson were the 
most artistic, and in justice to Mr. T. Harper it 
should be mentioned that his rendering of the 
obbligato. in ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound” was 
exceptionally fine. 

As the students’ concert of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby’s Vocal Academy occurred on the same 
evening as that of Mr. Cowen, we can only give 
a bare record of the event. The pupils who 
appeared for the first time were Miss Franklin 
and Miss Fusselle soprani, and Miss Amy Carter 
and Miss Winthrop contralti. Two former 
pupils, Miss Damian, who has now taken a high 
position in her profession, and Miss Blackwell, 
took part in the programme, and the vocal music 
was relieved by violin solos rendered by Madlle. 
Vaillant. Herr Leipold presided at the piano- 
forte, and M. Sainton conducted the concerted 
music. 

THE difficulties which had arisen in connexion 
with the projected representation of Wagner’s 
‘Nibelungen Ring’ at Berlin have been sur- 
mounted, and the work will be produced at 
the Royal Opera-house; so, at least, rumour 
has it. 


THE prejudice against Wagner’s music would 
appear to be slowly dying out in Paris. Last 
Sunday at M. Pasdeloup’s concert the beautiful 
closing scene from ‘ Die Walkiire’ was performed 
and received with enthusiatic applause. 


Beriioz’s overture, ‘King Lear,’ an early 
work, was revived at the Chiatelet Concerts on 
Sunday week, and received with immense 
favour. 


A NEW opera, on the subject of Moliére’s 
‘L’Amour Médecin,’ was produced at the Paris 
Opéra Comique on Monday. The music, by M. 
Ferdinand Poise, is said to be appropriately 
quaint, simple, and elegant, and to bear a strong 
contrast to the modern style. 


A NEW comic opera, entitled ‘La Mere des 
Compagnons,’ by M. Hervé, has been produced 
at the Paris Folies Dramatiques with but little 
success. 


HERR ADALBERT VON GOLDSCHMIDT, the com- 
poser of an extraordinary work, ‘Die sieben 
Todsiinden,’ has published the libretto of a 
new opera, ‘ Heliantus.’ 
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THE WEEK. 


GAIETY (Matinée).—‘ Quicksands; or, the Pillars of 
Society,’ a Play in Four Acts. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian of Henrik Ibsen by William Archer. 

PRINCE OF WaLEs’s.—‘ A New Trial,’ a Dramain Four Acts. 
From the Italian of P. Giacometti. 

‘Pillars of 


As a dramatic satire the 
Society ’ of Ibsen is worthy of the reputation 
of its author. With a relentless vigour— 
which accounts for Ibsen’s ‘unpopularity 
among his own countrymen—the most 
familiar vices of modern society are scourged 
and lashed. Those shams on which the 
bases of society are supposed to rest, the 
assumption that the end in matters com- 
mercial justifies the means, and the worship 
generally of hypocrisy, respectability, and 


success, are attacked in a manner abso- 





lutely scathing. The developments of vice 
which are depicted are characteristic of 
a small country town, in which Ibsen has 
placed his action. Far beyond these limits 
extends, however, the irony which links 
itself to the satire of all ages, and would be 
as true of ancient Athens or modern London 
as of the obscure and nameless town to 
which it is applied. With the satire is 
connected a good and telling story, which 
introduces some novel, if not very powerful, 
types of character, and which in its pro- 
gress reaches a point of interest altogether 
poignant. In the manner in which the 
story is rendered subservient to the teach- 
ing the hand of a master is shown. A very 
high skill is exhibited in bringing by 
commonplace temptations a commonplace 
mind to a point at which it conceives, 
plans, and executes what is, in fact, murder, 
and then finds that in attacking the life of a 
stranger it has brought about the death of 
ason. Anescape from the guilt of filicide 
—if the word may be used—is provided, 
and the play remains within the limits of 
comedy. Extremely fine comedy it is, and 
we shall be glad to know more of its author’s 
workmanship. 

The translation appears to be literal. 
Our only fault is with the first half of the 
title. In giving to the ‘ Samfundets Stotter,’ 
literally ‘ Pillars of Society,’ the preliminary 
title of ‘ Quicksands,’ the adapter seems to 
accentuate the serious interest of the play 
at the expense of its satirical purpose. It 
is the so-called pillars of society that Ibsen 
attacks; the story is a mere means to an 
end. Mr. Vernon played competently the 
hero, and Mr. Dacre, Mrs. Billington, Miss 
F. Addison, and Miss Grahame acted con- 
scientiously in other characters. 

Of the greatest characters in the repertory 
of Signor Salvini, one character only, that 
of Corrado in ‘La Morte Civile’ of Giaco- 
metti, was not presented by that actor during 
his recent visits to London. In Paris this 
proved the most popular of Signor Salvini’s 
performances, and the result of his success 
in it was the presentation next year at the 
Odéon of a version of the play by M. Auguste 
Vitu, the theatrical critic of Le Figaro. This 
adaptation, the name of which was ‘Conrad,’ 
seems to have rendered some service to the 
author of the English version which is now 
set before the public. "With some judgment, 
however, the latest adapter has compressed 
the piece as well as altered it. In its present 
shape, with the character of Monsignore 
Ruvo considerably softened, and with the 
dialogue and action quickened, the story 
now called ‘A New Trial’ is a powerful 
and impressive if rather a painful play. The 
change of title is so far regrettable, that 
its effect is to add to melo-dramatic inci- 
dents, in themselves subordinate, the import- 
ance of which it robs the problem to be 
developed. What rights, if any, has a 
man who for crime is sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life? is the question to be answered. 
That he has none is indicatedin the title of 
‘La Morte Civile,’ which, however, could 
not be used in England. Some rights, how- 
ever valueless or negative, a criminal, so 
long as he lives, must under existing 
laws be held to possess. He has a right 
to rank as the husband of a wife he may 
never see, and so to prevent her from marry- 
ing again. The oppressiveness of the law 





in this respect is shown in the play of 
Giacometti. ‘La Morte Civile’ presents a 
husband escaping from the galleys, and 
startling by his unexpected return his wife, 
who, with her child, is enjoying the innocent 
but compromising shelter afforded her by 
a kind-hearted if heterodox physician. A 
calm consideration of the subject leads the 
escaped convict to the conclusion that the 
best thing for him to do is to die, leaving 
his wife free to contract a second marri 

and his daughter unaware of the stigma 
attached to her name. He commits suicide 
accordingly, and in so doing makes every 
one happy except a malignant priest, who 
from the basest of motives has persecuted 
the heroine. This is a hard lesson to accept. 
It is, however, taught in a play which is 
powerful throughout, is impregnated with 
the true dramatic spirit, and has some scenes 
of remarkable and even harrowing intensity. 
A scene in which the father, supplicating 
with tears and prayers for one look 
of affection from his daughter, finds he 
inspires her with fright and aversion, and 
sees her lavish on another the caresses for 
which he pines, is almost too cruel for the 
stage. Other situations, while less dis- 
tressing, have genuine power, and the 
play, although some exercise of credulity 
is demanded from the audience, is fine work. 
It is well acted so far as regards the prin- 
cipal characters. Mr. Coghlan has not been 
seen to such advantage as in the réle of 
Corrado, in which he shows with real 
force the tortures of a passionate nature 
torn to pieces by regret and remorse. At 
one or two points Mr. Coghlan’s action 
approached intensity. It is to be re- 
gretted that the death scene is too long. 
Miss Amy Roselle, who as the Princesse de 
Bouillon in ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ was seen 
last week in a réle wholly unsuited to her, 
was well fitted to the part of Rosalia, the 
heroine, and played it with great power 
and corresponding effect. ‘Two pictures, each 
admirable in its way, were afforded by Mr. 
Flockton as the priest and Mr. Fernandez 
as the benevolent physician. Mr. Flockton’s 
get-up was perfect, and his expression of 
ferocity craftily concealed by sanctimony 
was careful, accurate, and effective. Mr. 
Fernandez may be said to have realized 
the character of the benevolent physician, 
whose theological opinions subjected him 
to constant persecution. Miss Eva Sothern 
played agreeably enough in a small part. 








THE ‘AGAMEMNON’ AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Tue performance in Greek of the ‘Agamemnon’ 
of Aischylus which was got up in the summer 
by some energetic Oxford undergraduates, and 
given with deserved success at that university 
and at three leading public schools, was last 
week reproduced for the benetit ef Londoners 
at St. George’s Hall. The interval that had 
elapsed since the play was last given (at Harrow, 
where I saw it) had been by no means wasted 
by the actors. There was a decided air of 
maturity about the performance, and more 
unity of action. This in a genuine attempt was 
but natural ; for the idea was so novel that it 
could not be expected to take satisfactory shape 
all at once—to spring forth like Athene in full 
panoply from the brain of Zeus. Even now 
there are points which longer practice would 
improve, but on the whole a high average of 
excellence has been attained. 

Attention is naturally concentrated on the 
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two female characters that give the play its 
individuality, and afford one of the most effec- 
tive contrasts in the whole range of dramatic 
literature. Both were interpreted with strik- 
ing success. In Mr. Benson’s performance 
were excellently conveyed the mingled dignity 
and ferocity, the shamelessness and dissimula- 
tion of the Argive queen. He was the very 
embodiment of the yvvatkos avdpoBovdov Kéap. 
The famous description of the beacon’s course 
from Troy to Argos (for Aischylus, in spite of Dr. 
Schliemann, persists in placing Agamemnon’s 
palace here and not at Mycenze), and of the 
probable condition of the conquered city, were 
particularly well given. If the scene of triumph 
and defiance which follows the execution of her 
fell purpose seemed almost too terrible, there 
is, after all, in the situation itself and the words 
of the poet, enough to justify an even stronger 
method of representation. It was Mr. Benson’s 
merit that he showed himself no less skilful in 
depicting the softer mood which Clytemnestra 
assumes with a view to convincing the chorus, 
and perhaps herself, of the justice of her 
crime. 

The part of Cassandra presents greater diffi- 
culties, and is capable of far more various in- 
terpretation, than that of her rival. And these 
difficulties are certainly enhanced when the 
actor is of the sterner sex. On the Greek stage, 
of course, there were no female actors at all. 
But from a modern point of view it would seem 
primd facie well-nigh impossible for a male actor 
to represent adequately the tender pathos, the 
rapt emotion, the dazed wonderment, which are 
successively reflected in the utterances of the 
inspired maiden in presence of the perplexed 
but sympathetic chorus. And yet Mr. Law- 
rence must be acknowledged to have overcome 
these difficulties, and to have created a most 
intelligent and interesting conception of the 
character. I doubt whether a finer rendering 
of a really difficult part has been seen of late, 
even on the public boards. It has been ob- 
jected that though his performance is admirable 
in other respects, Mr. Lawrence has overlooked 
one essential feature of the situation, and that 
is the high birth of Cassandra. Though there 
is pathos and inspiration, such critics say that 
the dignity is wanting which accompanies high- 
born dames even into shame and exile. But 
what is there to show that Aischylus had such 
an idea in his mind at all in connexion with 
Cassandra? No word put in her mouth is cap- 
able of such interpretation. Her view of the 
situation is, for the most part, purely impersonal, 
and when towards the close she mournfully 
touches upon her own imminent doom no 
allusion whatever is made to her former state ; 
indeed, the very phrase, drav yvv) yuvatkds 
avr’ €400 Oavy, would seem rather to indicate 
her indifference to such considerations. It is 
not that a queen will die in turn for a princess, 
but that for one woman slain another woman 
must fall. In this respect, then, I cannot 
think that Mr. Lawrence has neglected any 
point really inherent in the character as con- 
ceived by Atschylus. We must beware of 
introducing assumptions from the outside. 
Because to our notion a captive princess ought 
even in captivity to keep her fellow mortals at 
a distance, we have no right to foist such an idea 
into a play where it is neither justified by words 
nor demanded by the ‘‘ fitness of things.” If 
we are to find any fault with a performance 
which has given us such real pleasure, it would 
be that the utterance of the inspired passages 
was at times too slow. Anything like rapid 
delivery would have marred the actor’s con- 
ception of his part; but there is a medium 
in all things, and if words in a sequence are 
—— at too long an interval apart, they 
ose their meaning altogether as far as the 
audience is concerned. 

Having devoted so much space to the pro- 
tagonists, I can necessarily touch but briefly 
on the minor characters. Indeed, it is enough 





to say that Agamemnon, Aigisthus, the Herald, 
and the Watchman spoke their speeches with 
the intelligence that might have been expected 
from university students, and presented ade- 
quately what little action was called for. The 
truth is that here, as in all the earlier Greek 
plays, the secondary parts are not studies of 
character at all, but merely strike the key-note 
of the successive situations which the dramatist 
wishes to impress upon the minds of his 
audience. There is, therefore, little oppor- 
tunity for the actor to stamp his part with his 
own individuality. 

The representation of the chorus did credit 
no less to the individual members than to their 
organization as a whole. The words, both 
spoken and chanted, were clearly and effec- 
tively rendered, and the grouping was ex- 
cellent. In the English performance, which 
took place in London some months ago, it was 
generally felt that the chorus was a great blot 
upon the piece. The members were not numer- 
ous enough for proper grouping, while the effect 
of sonorous recitation in English without music 
of thehardest of hard Greek choruses was dreary 
toa degree. But Mr. Parratt’s music gave in 
the present case just the relief that was wanted, 
and since the performances in the summer, the 
rigid though not inappropriate monotony of the 
Gregorian mode has been somewhat lightened 
by the introduction, especially in the scene 
which ushers in Agamemnon’s entrance, of short 
melodies of a simple character. 

One is naturally led to reflect, after seeing this 
very successful venture in a field hitherto un- 
attempted, upon the possibility of future efforts 
in the same direction. If only some public- 
spirited people would give us in succession such 
typical specimens of Greek drama as the ‘Anti- 
gone’ of Sophocles, the ‘ Alcestis’ of Euripides, 
and, best of all, the‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes! There 
is no doubt that such a performance reveals, even 
to students most familiar with the text, many 
points that, dependent on action alone, are 
necessarily missed by the most careful reader. 
But more than this. Thanks to the excellence 
of the acting, and the very full argument which 
was placed in the hands of the audience, a large 
number of people to whom the Greek language is 
a sealed book have thus beenenabled toappreciate 
and enjoy the main outlines of the greatest of 
Greek tragedies. It may now occur to some of 
these persons that a language in which this and 
numerous other works of the highest excellence 
were written is worth acquiring, even at the cost 
of some effort. But whether in this or in less 
direct ways, the representation can hardly fail to 
give a healthy stimulus to the study of Greek in 
England, and that at the time when, for reasons 
which need not here be dwelt upon, such a 
stimulus is specially needed. 

One word in conclusion. If proof were needed, 
it has to my mind now been given that our 
barbarous pronunciation of the language of 
4Eschylus ought to be abandoned in favour of 
a system more harmonious with that which the 
Greeks themselves may be supposed to have 
used. I am aware that there are wide differences 
of opinion on this subject, but I believe that a 
reasonable compromise might without difficulty 
be arrived at by careful study of the system in- 
herited from their forefathers by the modern 
Greeks, supported as it is not only by the Alexan- 
drian accentuation, but by the evidence of inscrip- 
tions and of the form which Greek words assumed 
in Latin. Excellently as the Greek words were 
spoken throughout the recent performance, no 
one who has heard the language pronounced by 
the Greeks of to-day can doubt that the effect 
would have been far more rhythmic and melo- 
dious had their system or something like it been 
in vogue among us. is 
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